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fPHEB 


a  certain  persona  who, 
kt  oeriain  timeB  of  life,  ]b,j  them- 
selves ont  witti  great  Tigonr  and 
address  for  tbe  atieorbing  pnianit:  of 
heiress-bnntiiig.  At  first  sigtit,  at 
least,  it  is  one  of  the  quickest  and 
pleasantest  ways  of  making  a  great 
pot  of  money — by  oneoonpyoumay 
sweep  into  yonr  cofTere  more  money 
than  the  work  of  years  contd  give — 
bnt  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  monetary 
tmth  that  large  gains  are  not  made 
without  heavy  ventures.  There  is 
VOL.  zvnk—no.  ciu. 


a  great  parallel  between  the  hnntJDg 
of  haree  and  the  hunting  of  heiresses. 
In  each  of  them,  despite  Assheton 
Smith's  pleasant  theory  that  the  fox 
highly  enjoys  foi-hnnting,  I  think 
poor  poBsy  has  decidedly  the  worst 
of  it,  and  is  not  much  considered  by 
the  harriers.  It  most  be  allowed 
that  in  the  long  mn  there  will  pro- 
bably be  a  heavy  quittance  exacted 
for  hie  selfishness,  and  it  must  also 
bo  allowed  that  fortnue-huDters  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  heiress- 


Heiresi-HufUing, 


hunters.  Tonng  ladies  and  iheir 
mammas  are  popularly  supposed  to 
haye  some  appreciation  of  this  busi- 
ness of  amusement.  For  the  present 
occasion  we  limit  our  remarks  to  the 
case  of  heiress-hunting. 

And  one  heartily  is  sorry  for  the 
poor  heiress.  Her  chances  of  hap- 
piness are  certainly  much  more  re- 
mote than  those  of  less  wealthy  young 
ladies.  In  the  first  place,  the  poor 
girl  is  often  the  only  child.  There 
are  occasionally  families  so  wealthy 
ihat  every  girl  has  a  fortune,  and  a 
good  one,  although  the  girls  are 
numerous.  But,  as  a  rule,  she  is 
the  only  girl,  and  often  the  only 
child.  As  an  only  child  she  must 
have  been  an  object  of  terrible 
anxiety  to  her  parents.  Every  little 
ill  and  ailment  will  have  been  mag- 
nified by  their  fears.  Family  cares 
are  divided  when  &By  are  spread 
over  a  lot  of  dhfldrai,  but  they  ase 
intansified  wiwn  ttM^  He  oonoenr 
IzaAed  on  a  singlff  <]h^l.  Then  ihs 
nafortoiiate  ^  k  ofbeB  hnoght  up 
uader  a  BGtkmliHEt  IB  moBtddbafing 
to  a  fpjd'B  waofi,  that  i^  k  to  be 
pdaed,  not  te  faeni^  her  vttaa» 
and  cbltazQ,  bat  te  the  prapHtj 
she  is  to  poBsesB.  There  are  iieir- 
eflMi  and  heiresBSB.  Many  giribsi 
w^  have  a  gxvat  deal  of  monnr  in 
reveiBion  are  qtdts  poor  until  uieir 
paieots  depart,  the  eaid  pareDts  re- 
sembling that  great  chaneter  in 
history  who  declmed  to  take  off  his 
clothes  until  it  was  bed-time.  The 
heiress,  in  her  conscioueoiess  of 
wealth,  does  not  give  full  weight  to 
the  fact  that  her  wealth  is  in  pros- 
pect, not  in  possession.  She  is  tor- 
mented with  the  idea  that  it  is  not 
herself  but  her  gold  that  is  being 
sought  Even  years  after  she  has 
been  married,  when  her  children  are 
growing  up  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  on  most  jog-trot  familiar 
terms,  this  illusion  will  constantly 
crop  up  and  perhaps  paint  imaginary 
scenes  of  pure  unalloyed  affection. 
Her  parents  will  be  still  more 
anxious  on  her  behalf.  Too  often 
they  most  resolutely  and  distinctly 
make  up  their  minds  that  there 
must  be  a  very  full  equivalent  in 
cash  or  coin  for  any  substance  their 
daughter  may  possess.  They  too 
often  forget  that  this  substantial 


equivalent  may  leave  the  heiress 
poor  indeed  in  all  that  will  make 
her  truly  hi^py,  and  satisfy  the 
deepest  wants  of  a  woman's  nature. 
As  a  rule  I  take  rather  an  unfii- 
vourable  view  of  heiresses.  Above 
all,  the  heiress  who  knows  she  is  an 
heiress  and  presumes  upon  it  is 
simply  detestable.  They  are  apt  to 
have  been  spoilt  in  childhood.  This 
gives  a  warp  to  their  disposition, 
which  is  frequently  disagreeably 
appar^t  in  voice  and  disposition. 
Surely  heiresses  have  been  a  good 
deal  petted  and  coddled  in  the  items 
of  diet  and  exercise.  They  have 
frequently  fiuled  to  have  a  full  diaze 
of  air  and  light,  of  bodily  and  intel- 
lectual enesKOBB,  and  this  has  acted 
injuriously  on  their  mental  and 
physical  devekiiRDent  In  fact,  I 
gmsuilf  fiaid— <J1lioggh  one  must 
tlwaffB  look  at  sneh  geneisal  findiugs 
cum  grano  ttiat  oae  baa  to  abate 
or  SUBS  BOBB  4iiwrftaiwe  for  every 
additkmal  ten  tiiomuid  ponndB  of 
fortune.    If  ahe  has  thirty  tboosand 

SimdB  (be  wears  spectacles;  if  she 
B  fbrtgr  flbe  aquints  in  addition; 
if  she  baa  fiily  thonsand  ^e  is 
idiotic  beside;  if  she  has  flodiyflhe 
is  illiterate,  aoid  so  on.  Tbareis 
fbroughont  the  wodd  a  ayBfeem  of 
balaneeB  and  compnsationB  idiich 
often  opesaAm  unpleasantly  on  the 
heiresBes.  I  remember  a  man  deope- 
lately  haid  up  tellisg  me  that,  aiter 
all,  he  ihought  he  had  the  ohoiee  of 
three  heireBBes.  One  was  an  atheist, 
the  next  a  fool,  and  the  third  no 
better  than  she  should  ba  And 
even  when  the  heiress  is  as  nice  as 
can  be  she  is  solitary  or  ill,  and 
would  wiUingly  part  with  her 
banker's  book  for  her  bloom.  These 
natural  drawbacks,  whatever  their 
extent  may  be,  dimimsh^iihe  heiress's 
chance  of  a  good  maCch.  A  man 
who  is  shy  and  proud  and  indepen- 
dent and  rather  poor,  with  all  his 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence, 
will  often  shrink  from  the  society 
of  wealihy  women,  and  not  subject 
himself  to  the  chance  of  the  impu- 
tation of  mercenary  motives.  He  is 
the  man  who  least  of  all  can  bear 
or  confront  the  insolence  of  pros- 
perity. An<l  while  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  good  men  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  it  is  naturally  the  tendency 
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of  other  men,  notably  those  of  the 
hawk  and  kite  species,  carefally  and 
dexterously  to  watch  the  habitat  of 
their  heiress,  and  after  all  necessary 
preparation  swoop  on  their  devoted 
quarry. 

For  the  heiress-hnnter  is  an  nn- 
donbted  &ct,  frequently  an  nnoon- 
Boionable,  repellent,  selfish  &ct. 
There  are  men  who  fling  themselyes 
detiberately  into  this  life-and-death 
game  aa  ntterly  devoid  of  ruth  and 
pity  as  may  be.  They  go  to  work 
m  a  oBdm,  calcnlated,  and  business- 
like point  of  view.  It  is  a  terrible 
thought  that  perhaps  after  all  this 
is  the  very  best  way  possible  of 
mnlring  loTa  A  man  whose  feehngs 
are  deeply  and  perhaps  inextricably 
engaged  will  not  play  the  great 
game  of  loye-making  with  half  the 
fikUI  or  BQccess  of  the  heiress-hunter. 
The  fellow  wants  money,  and  wants 
it  horribly.  It  may  be  said  for  him 
that  he  has  never  becoi  trained  for 
work,  and  cannot  get  it  if  he  wanted 
it,  and  cannot  set  about  it  if  he 
tned.  If  he  has  some  ridiculously- 
small  fixed  income,  he  loafe  about, 
and  by  an  ingenious  system  of  gold- 
healing  spreads  it  over  as  la^e  a 
snrfiioe  as  he  can.  If  he  has  a  little 
eapital  he  probably  prefers  to  make 
a  daah,  and  rejects  the  Fabian  policy 
for  that  of  Marcellus.  The  first 
thing  that  an  heiress-hunter  does  is 
to  select  his  hunting-ground.  Man, 
'the  mighiy  hunter,'  always  looks 
oat  for  an  appropriate  hunting- 
ground.  Man,  when  nomadic,  not 
settled,  hunting,  not  pastoral,  lives 
on  prey,  which  he  seeks  within  limits 
aa  wide  as  possible.  The  Indian, 
whether  by  instinct  or  intuition,  or 
summarising  instantaneously  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience,  detects  per- 
haps simply  by  the  configuration  of 
the  country  or  the  direction  of  the 
rivers  the  whole  fauna  and  flora 
of  a  wide-spreading  district  They 
know  where  the  moose  and  the  red 
deer  and  the  rich-f  arred  quadrupeds 
are  to  be  sought  The  expert  heiress- 
hunter  looks  out  for  a  shoal  of 
beireeses,  just  as  the  fisherman  looks 
out  for  a  shoal  of  herrings.  He  in- 
tuitively rejects  Bognor  and  Daw- 
lish,  Cromer  and  Bridge  of  Allan, 
as  places  which  are  to  a  very  high 
deff[&o  unlikely.    Bath  and  Chel- 


tenham may  offer  their  chances, 
Brighton  and  Torquay  are  not  to  be 
neglected;  but  perhaps  he  may 
arrive  at  the  enlight^ed  decision 
that  the  Yorkshire  watering-places 
X)erhaps  offer  the  best  chances,  such 
as  Harrogate  and  Scarborough.  The 
heiress-hunter  proceeds  methodi- 
cally. He  has  his  book,  in  which 
he  enrols  his  calculation  of  the 
chances.  He  will  not,  like  the  cele- 
brated bumpkin,  request  a  speedy 
answer,  inasmuch  as  he  has  another 
young  lady  in  his  eye,  or  resemble 
a  young  lady  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  who  told  Jones  that  she 
would  accept  him  very  shortly,  pro- 
vided Eobinson  did  not  make  her 
an  offer  in  the  meantime.  Never- 
theless the  principle  on  which  he 
proceeds  will  be  identical.  He  will 
have  his  list  of  heiresses.  He  will 
guard,  so  far  as  may  be,  against 
going  on  mere  hearsay  and  proba- 
bility, and  will  seek  to  obtain  legal 
accuracy  in  all  details  of  wealth, 
although  in  such  cases  a  great  deal 
will  necessarily  be  left  to  probabili- 
ties. If  he  is  a  man  of  some  ten- 
derness and  ruth  he  will  take  a 
smaller  heiress  with  a  prettier  face 
and  more  graceful  manners  instead 
of  a  plainer,  stupider,  but  more 
moneyed  partner.  But,  as  a  rule, 
all  such  questions  of  sentiment  are 
as  entirely  discarded  as  they  would 
be  in  any  legal  or  commercial  trans- 
action. Tho  afiisdr  is  a  money 
affidr,  and  must  be  governed  by 
entirely  prudential  considerations. 
Every  little  accessory  of  the  plot 
will  be  most  carefully  studied.  It 
is  a  game  in  which  you  cannot 
afford  to  throw  a  point  away.  All 
matters  of  dress,  which  the  lovelorn 
Bwain  will  often  discard,  but  which 
are  nevertheless,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  best  critics,  of  the  hig)iest  im- 
portance, will  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. You  may  also  rely  upon  it 
that  no  personal  awkwardness  or 
lack  of  conversational  small  talk 
will  injuriously  affect  the  heiress- 
hunter.  Good  and  clever  girls  will 
easily  forgive  the  negligence  or  stu- 

Eidity  which  they  can  best  explain 
y  their  own  overwhelming  influ- 
enca  But  I  have  reluctantly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  heiresses  are  neither  good 
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nor  clever.  Then  the  hunter  has 
often  a  yery  difficult  game  to  play. 
He  has  somotimeB  a  couple  of 
heiresses  in  tow^  whom  he  meets 
eyery  day  and  almost  every  hour ; 
and  he  has  adroitly  to  contrive  that 
the  circumstance  shall  help  him  in 
his  game  rather  than  prove  a  hin- 
drance. Some  men  are  nardly  equal 
to  complicated  operations,  and  there- 
fore they  confine  themselves  rigidly 
to  the  single  object  of  their  one 
chosen  quarry.  If  they  fail  here 
they  shift  the  venue,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  and  move  off  rapidly  into  more 
favourable  quarters.  If  they  are  in 
a  great  hurry  they  conduct  their 
movements  with  startling  rapidity ; 
and  sometimes  they  lend  a  zest  to 
their  work  by  betting  very  freely 
upon  its  results. 

The  great  point  with  the  heiress- 
hunter  is  to  arrange  matters  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  to  commit 
the  heiress  as  deeply  as  he  can ;  he 
therefore  presses  on  the  business 
with  a  well-regulated  ardour.  If  it 
is  allowed  to  assume  an  unimpul- 
sive  and  deliberate  stage,  the  poor 
heiress-hunter  is  apt  to  come  to 
much  grief.  At  some  critical  mo- 
ment, brothers  interfere,  or  her 
family  solicitor  is  desired  to  look 
into  matters.  The  mention  of  settle- 
ments frequently  proves  ominous. 
The  gentleman  has  no  corresponding 
settlements  to  make.  The  lady's 
<friends  not  unnaturally  look  upon 
iiim  in  the  light  of  an  impostor. 
Sometimes  the  affair  is  broken  off 
altogether,  not  without  some  use  of 
•opprobrious  language  by  an  elder 
^brother ;  sometimes  the  settlement 
is  made  strictly  upon  the  lady  and 
the  children  of  the  marriage.  Often 
the  lady  takes  a  mercenary  fit,  and 
breaks  it  off  herself;  sometimes  she 
takes  a  fit  of  enthusiastic  self-abne- 
gation, and  insists  on  surrendering 
at  discretion  both  herself  and  her 
property.  Cases  are  even  known 
where  a  gentleman  has  been  con- 
tented to  waive  his  claim  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration  from  the 
friends.  The  case  occasionally 
arises  where  each  side  has  been  de- 
ceived ;  where  the  heiress-hunter 
imagines  that  he  has  caught  his 
heirees,  and  the  penniless  lady 
thinks  that  she  has  found  a  rich 


husband.  Mr.  Dickens  has  worked 
out  this  instance  in  Alfred  Lammle 
and  his  wife.  Captain  Marryat, 
in  one  of  his  stories,  makes  the 
parties  separate  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
cover their  error,  and  the  lady  com- 
mits the  now  fashionable  crime  of 
bigamy.  One  of  the  instances  in 
which  poetical  justice  is  freely 
dealt  out,  is  when  the  heiress-hunier 
falls  deeply  in  love,  and  is  then  re- 
jected for  his  mercenary  conduct. 
The  game  of  the  feelings  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  our  hero  incurs 
this  peril,  though  he  minimises  it, 
and  when  he  falls  a  victim,  it  is  ever 
as  in  the  great  scenes  of  plays, 
where  the  villain  by  mistake  has 
exchanged  the  poisoned  rapier^  or 
drank  of  the  poisoned  cup. 

It  strikes  me  that  I  have  been  a 
little  hard  on  the  heiresses,  and 
even,  though  assuredly  not  unde- 
servedly, on  the  heiress-hunter.  Be- 
yond all  comparison,  some  of  the 
best  and  brigntest  women  I  have 
known  have  been  heiresses — but 
with  an  important  qualification. 
They  are  heiresses  who  have  never 
been  married.  They  have  been 
clever  enough  to  avoid  all  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  heiress -hunter. 
Perhaps  they  have  been  a  great  deal 
too  clever.  They  have  been  so 
anxious  to  escape  a  simulated  affec- 
tion that  they  have  lost  a  true. 
They  have  imputed,  or  have  been 
persuaded  to  impute  motives,  where 
none  existed.  In  early  life  they 
have  allowed  themselves  to  b^ 
governed  too  much  by  'a  little 
hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a 
daughter's  heart.'  They  have  never 
allowed  themselves  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  tutor,  after  the  magnificent 
precedents  of  the  Shirley  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  and  the  Lady  Geral- 
dine  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Perhaps 
they  have  so  awed  good  men  by 
their  riches  that  they  have  never 
had  the  chance  of  mating  with 
an  equal  mind,  and  any  other 
chance  they  have  righteously  de- 
spised. I  think  myself  that  the  old 
maids  are  at  least  as  good  as  the 
matrons,  and  the  heiresses  are  the 

?leaj3antest  variety  of  old  maids, 
bu  see  they  are  old  maids  by  their 
own  free  will.  They  have  not  married 
for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  settled, 
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as  is  the  case  with  so  many  women. 
Their  sweetness  is  not  of  that  acidu- 
lated kind  which  is  the  generic 
flavour  of  spinsters.  Frequently 
they  have  a  singularly  wide  and 
generous  range  of  sympathies.  To 
give  and  to  forgive  seems  the  very 
air  they  draw.  They  have  more 
culture  than  most  women  have,  the 
result  of  larger  means  and  greater 
leisure,  and  very  frequently  they  are 
fond  of  friends  and  of  society,  largely 
indulging  elevated  tastes.  They 
will  give  you  sympathy,  apprecia- 
tion, allowance,  when  perhaps  none 
others  will;  and  every  clergyman 
knows  where  the  str^m  of  bounty 
will  run  amplest  and  least  stained 
by  selfish  motives,  Now  and  then 
you  hear  that  such  a  one  has 
married.  People  lift  up  their  eyes 
and  their  hands.  It  almost  seems  as 
if  nature  were  avenging  a  life  of 
oommon-sense  by  an  act  of  tre- 
mendous al)surdity.  Bat  I  don't  see 
why  they  should  not.  An  immortal 
spirit  never  grows  old.  I  know  a 
brilliant  old  lady  of  seventy  who  is 
younger  in  heart  and  mind  than 
most  girls  of  seventeen.  When 
Louis  XIV.  asked  a  very  old  woman 
at  what  age  women  ceased  to  love, 
he  was  told  that  he  must  ask  some 
one  older  than  herself.  Of  one 
thing  you  may  be  quite  sure— that 
this  sort  of  heiress  never  marries  a 
heiress-hunter. 

But  there  is  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction that  requires  to  be  (brawn. 
There  is  a  confusion  of  thought 
about  heiress-hunting  which  re- 
quires to  be  cleared  up.  Your 
heiress-hunters  are  not  generally 
drawn  from  the  class  of  poor  men. 
Of  course  there  are  the  younger 
son,  and  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  the  parson,  and  the  adventurer, 
all  of  whom,  in  the  opinion  of 
parents  and  guardians,  may  be  as 
hungry  pike  and  jack  lying  in  wait 
for  the  innocent  young  gudgeon. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  even 
these  objects  of  terror  may  be  true 
men,  and  even  true  lovers,  and  that 
the  real  fortune-hunter  may  como 
under  such  a  guise  of  respectability 
that  he  is  not  even  suspected.  As 
a  rule,  young  men  will  be  young 
men,  and  not  think  overmuch  of 
that  matter  of  money  in  a  wife.    If 


the  case  were  otherwise,  there  would 
be  a  tremendous  rush  towards  girls 
with  money;  and  tliis  tremendous 
rush  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  foct, 
exist.  The  heiress  receives  perhaps 
more  oflfers,  but  perhaps  she  attracts 
less  love.  After  all,  the  love  of  love 
is  a  much  commoner  and  a  much 
stronger  feeling  than  the  love  of 
money.  Many  a  young  man  who, 
with  the  mock  worldly  wisdom  of 
the  young,  has  laid  down  a  mer- 
cenary system  for  himself,  brilliantly 
fiEilsifies  it  by  marrying  his  sister's 
governess  or  his  aunt's  companion. 
He  goes  into  the  future  in  the  spirit 
of  adventure.  He  can  draw  to  any 
extent  on  that  large,  illimitable 
bank  of  hope.  He  has  no  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  great  practical  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  up  house  and  home. 
It  is  this  inexperience  and  unwisdom 
that  go  so  far  in  justifying  Freneh 
parents  in  arranging  marriages  for 
their  children,  and  vindicates  the 
remark  that,  if  marriages  were  left 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  some  other 
authority,  there  would  be  more 
happy  marriages  than  there  are  now. 
As  an  ordinary  rule,  the  blind  youth 
obeys  the  blind  natural  law  of  falling 
in  love,  and  then  goes  in  steadily 
for  the  Darwinian  straggle  for  ex- 
istence. If  he  does  not  do  this,  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  sacrifices  the  emo- 
tions of  youth  for  miserly  thoughts, 
he  has,  depend  upon  it,  the  strong 
element  of  the  Jonas  Chuzzlewit 
or  the  Barnes  Newcome  in  him.  The 
young  man  who  looks  out  resolutely ' 
for  money  has  probably  got  plenty 
of  his  own.  He  has  probably  sown 
all  his  wild  oats,  and  so  is  better 
able  to  take  a  '  commercial '  view  of 
the  'transaction.'  He  is  perfectly 
able  to  marry  a  young  girl  on  her 
merits;  and  even  now,  with  his 
debased  feelings  and  selfish  expe- 
rience, it  would  be  happy  for  him  if  he 
could  do  so.  But  money  is  the  great 
merit  sought.  He  is  not  oblivious 
of  other  merits,  can  take  a  rational 
estimate  of  good  looks,  good  educa- 
tion, and  good  connections;  but 
most  of  all  he  has  the  greatest 
notion  of  adding  house  to  house, 
land  to  land,  money  to  money.  And 
if  this  is  really  the  governing  motive, 
no  amount  of  fortune  of  his  own 
will  exempt  him  from  the  imputa- 
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tion  of  being  a  fortane-hmiter.  And 
the  heiress,  oaptared  and  hnnted, 
will  have  to  undergo  whatever  inr 
oonyenience  or  unhappinesa  that 
may  belong  to  such  processes.  The 
most  grieyons  &nlt  in  heiress-hont- 
ing  is  that  it  simnlatas  affection, 
and  only  gires  the  deceived  heiress 
the  shadow  and  affectation  of  it.  And 
it  is  'sad  to  think  what  that  poor 
ill-fated  woman  has  to  undergo.  It 
is  just  possible  that  her  case  may 
torn  out  better  than  we  think  for. 
The  heiress-hunter  may  begin  with 
money,  but  may  end  with  love,  on 
the  prinioiple  of  the  fool  who  came 
to  mock  and  remained  to  pray.  And 
as  the  home-nest  is  built  up,  and 
ohHdren  come,  and  many  mutual 
interests  arise,  love  may  be  strong 
as  a  rock  at  last  But  this  is  not 
the  ordinary  way  in  which  men's 
characters  work  towards  their  des- 
tinies. There  can  be  nothing  more 
torturing  than  for  a  young  wife  to 
discover  that  her  husband  has  cmly 
married  her  for  her  money,  and  pro- 
bably does  not  scruple  to  tell  her 
BO,  in  moments  of  ill  tem{)er.  She 
finds  out,  perhaps,  that  he  is  sordid, 
ignorant,  hard,  selfish,  unloving.  If 
she  is  a  good  woman,  her  fate  is 
little  less  than  martyrdom.  All  the 
flowers  of  life  wither  at  her  touch, 
like  those  of  poor  Sybel  in  Mar- 
guerite's garden.  Then  sets  in  the 
mighty  famine  of  the  heart.  Then 
the  very  beauty  of  the  outward 
world  becomes  almost  heart-break- 
ing. You  may  tell  her  to  rally ;  but 
the  dove  with  a  broken  pinion  can- 
not soar.  I  am  supposing  that  she 
is  a  good  woman;  but  if  she  has 
little  strength  of  principle,  hers 
may  be  a  fate  heavier  than  any 
earthly  sufferiogs. 

If  a  man  mtfkes  up  his  mind  de- 
liberately that  he  will  many  for 
money,  and  clings  to  this  aim  with 
downright  tenacity  of  purpose,  I 
4S»e  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
snooeed  in  his  object  I  think  we 
may  justifiably  indulge  in  a  great 
defd  of  moral  indignation  against 
the  heiresB-hunter.  But  when  we 
come  to  classify  and  define,  we  see 
that  there  are  large  allowances  to 
be  made,  and  that  in  many  cases 
the  reproach  has  virtually  to  be 
wiped  away.    There  are  men  in  the 


world  who  say,  honestly  enough, 
that  they  will  only  marry  when 
they  love,  and  yet  that  they  can 
only  love  where  there  is  money. 
Such  men  often  find  that  their  stars 
forbid  the  desired  conjunction  of 
love  and  money;  that  they  must 
sacrifice  the  one  or  the  other,  or 
perhaps  make  a  feeble  compromise 
by  accepting  a  little  of  each.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy 
mtk  such  men.  The  poor  curate^ 
who  can  never  be  anything  else  than 
a  poor  curate;  the  half-pay  officer, 
the  younger  son  with  a  narrow,  fixed 
limited  income ;  the  lay  fellow  of  a 
college,  who  has  never  succeeded  in 
opening  up  any  career  in  life  for 
himself— these  men,  if  they  are  to 
be  married  at  all,  must  marry  those 
who  are  large  or  small  heireeses  in 
their  way.  And  if  there  is  genuine 
love  in  the  case,  I  do  not  see  that 
the  heiress  has  done  badly  for  her- 
self who  has  married  a  poor  gentle- 
man. The  great  doctrine  which  Mr. 
TroUope  persistently  preaches — a 
sort  of  gospel,  in  its  way,  which 
he  untiringly  reiterates  in  all  his 
stories — ^is,  that  you  must  marry 
for  money,  and  you  must  not  marry 
for  anything  elsa  To  this  school 
it  cannot  but  be  that  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  writings  have  done  good  by 
their  inculcation  of  a  wholesome 
moral.  Take  the  case  of  fellows  of 
colleges.  Under  the  old  regulations, 
they, lost  their  income  as  soon  as 
they  married ;  under  the  new  regu- 
lations, they  may  marry  and  retain 
their  fellowships  for  twelve  years, 
and  then  they  lose  them.  Under 
either  regulation,  a  marriage  in 
many  cases  must  be  a  marriage  for 
money.  Then  again,  there  are  men 
who  candidly  say  that  they  must 
have  money ;  perhaps  they  will  even 
tell  women  so,  or  at  least  imply  it, 
and  the  women  will  not  be  ofiended, 
at  least  under  such  ciroumstaDces  as 
those  whichi  have  just  mentioned.  A 
case  arises  of  heiress-hunting  in  a 
very  modified  form,  which  is  perhaps 
not  so  uncommon.  A  man  finds 
that  he  can  no  longer  hope  to  marry 
for  love,  and  so  he  thinks  that  he 
will  marry  for  money.  He  would 
have  married  for  love  once,  and 
would  have  desired  nothing  better. 
But  the  love  was  lost  to  him.    Per- 
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haps  she  died,  perhaps  she  dis- 
CBided  him,  perbiaps  the  loYe-snit 
ires  denied  There  is  many  a  dull, 
prosaic  individual  who  could  give 
joa,  from  his  own  experience,  all 
the  plot  of  an  imaginative  romance. 
Bat  hecanse  that  bright  dream  is 
not  for  him,  he  does  not  therefore 
think,  f  despite  the  warnings  and 
anathemas  of  Mr.  Trollope^  that  he 
is  called  npon  to  abstain  from 
getting  married.  And  marrying, 
from  what  he  allows  to  be  seconidary 
motiyes,  recognizing  that  marriage 
will  not  be  a  great  spiritual  power, 
but  a  worldly  transaction,  ne  de- 
termines that  mon^  shall  form  one 
of  those  secondary  (motives.  Bat 
there  is  this  difference  between  him 
and  the  heiress-honter,  that,  with 
our  friend,  money  only  counts  for 
one  of  various  influences.  He  would 
xxxt  sacrifice  womanliness,  goodness, 
enltara>  for  any  amount  of  it.  He 
has  his  income — or  afc  all  events,  is 
able  and  willing  to  work  for  it; 
and  is  not,  like  the  heiress-hunter, 
aspiring  to  be  merely '  kept'  by  the 
woman  he  makes  his  wife.  And 
perhaps  Ihere  are  good  lines  in 
store  for  these  men.  The  heart, 
like  its  enshrouding  form,  is  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made.  There 
is  a  deep  spring  gashing  beneath 
the  rocks,  and  flowers  and  shadows 
even  in  the  desert  Insensibly  the 
aolitsiy  is  set  in  families ;  the  soli- 
tary place  is  glad;  though  the 
golden  summer  of  the  year  is  gone, 
a  later  summer  sets  in,  not  unlike^ 
and  there  is  a  solemn  tenderness 
that  more  than  consoles  for  early 
dieam& 

But  the  happiest  kind  of  .heiress- 
hnnting,  after  all,  is  when  a  man 
has  honestly  sought  and  won  a 
giri's  love,  and  makes  the  discovery. 


and  not  till  then,  that  she  is  an 
heiress.  I  remember  the  aspiration 
of  David  Gopperfield  when  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  eldest  Miss 
Larkins.  He  imagined  the  paternal 
Larkins  coming  to  him  and  saying: 
'Youth  is  no  objection.  Here  are 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Be  happy.' 
I  have  known  instances  where  a 
hardly  less  juvenile  Gopperfield  has 
had  such  aspirations  granted,  and 
has,  by  a  single  happy  flirtation  of 
festive  summer  days,  won  lands  and 
riches  such  as  are  rarely  conceded 
to  a  long  life  of  industry.  And  very 
pleasant  it  must  be  for  an  honest 
lover  to  have  it  laboriously  ex- 
plained to  him  how  much  property 
his  wife  will  have,  and  be  consulted 
about  the  disposition  of  it.  He  will 
not  think  much  of  the  money  part 
of  his  prize  at  present;  but  he  will 
none  the  less  feel  the  comfort  of  it 
one  of  these  days.  Bat  there  is, 
perhaps,  even  a  happier  way  of 
obtaining  a  fortune  through  a  wife : 
when  the  tried  good  wife  unex- 
pectedly inherits  one,  after  long 
years  of  marriage  life.  She  wifi 
hasten,  with  overflowing  heart,  to 
pour  it  all  into  the  slender  coffers 
of  the  husband,  thankfal  that  it  was 
not  hers  at  a  time  when  her  un- 
tried nature  might  have  caused  her, 
on  its  account,  to  lose  the  treasures 
of  his  love,  and  glad  to  give  this 
evidence  of  wifely  devotion.  This 
kind  of  event  is  not  so  very  un- 
common in  real  life ;  and  I  think  it 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
describers  of  contemporary  man- 
ners, as  indicating  that  happiest 
kind  of  transmutation,  beyond  any 
elixir,  of  changing  common  met^ 
to  gold,  of  transmuting  gold  itself 
into  the  currency  of  the  'Spiritual 
City,' 
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PAEISINE. 


ONE  Monday  morning,  not  long 
ago,  I  took  up  the  '  Gonstitn- 
tionnel'  (Paris  newspaper)  for  the 
sake  of  Nestor  Koqneplan's  the- 
atrical/et(t7Ze^on,  or  weekly  comment 
on  theatrical  events.  *  There  it  was 
in  its  place  as  nsnal,  occupying 
the  ground-floor  of  two  whole  pages, 
well-informed,  sharp,  yet  fair  and 
good-natured.  A  few  hours  after- 
wards'another  newspaper  announced 
that  Nestor  Eoqueplan  was  dead  I 
'Impossible  it  can  be  the  writer,' 
I  said.  '  It  is  a  father,  cousin,  uncle, 
or  nephew.  There  are  probably 
more  Nestor  Boqueplans  than  one. 
The  event  certainly  took  place  at 
the  Theatre  du  Chatelet,  of  which 
the  true  Nestor  was  then  the 
manager;  but  the  deceased  name- 
sake may  have  been  staying  with 
him  at  the  time.  The  hand  that 
wrote  those  amusing  sentences 
about  what  took  place  only  a  day 
or  two  since  cannot  now  be  cold 
and  rigid  1' 

It  was  so,  nevertheless.  The 
proof  of  that  article  had  been  cor- 
rected by  its  writer  only  a  few  hours 
before  death  made  it  the  last  An 
ailing  heart,  which  had  for  some 
time  threatened  mischief,  brought 
about,  as  usual,  a  sudden  cata- 
strophe. The  witty  tongue  was 
silent ;  the  fluent  pen  was  still. 

Nestor  Eoqueplan,  though  bom 
in  the  south,  spent  his  life  as  a 
veritable  Parisian,  and  few  men 
would  be  more  missed  from  Paris 
than  be.  He  died  unmarried,  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year ;  but  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  refuse  to  grow  old 
at  all  in  mind,  and  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  person.  The  latter  effort 
cost,  of  course,  a  considerable 
amount  of '  making-up.'  It  is  not 
my  intention  even  to  sketch  his 
biography,  which  may  be  imagined 
as  tiiat  of  a  single  man  about  town, 
a  popular  contributor  to  periodical 
literature,  and  successively  manager 
of  several  of  the  Paris  theatres,  in- 
cluding the  Grand  Opera.  The 
memoirs  of  such  a  personage  might 
be  made  to  fill  volumes  of  amusing 
gossip.  I  will  merely  mention  that, 
Uke  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington, 


he  was  the  author  of  many  expres- 
sions and  sayings,  which  he  let  fall 
apparently  unconscious  of  their  apt- 
ness, but  which  were  immediately 
adopted  into  the  popular  vocabulary. 
For  instance,  he  gave  the  name  of 
lorettes  to  certain  women  who  showed 
a  predilection  for  the  parish  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette;  he  alsa 
fitted  with  the  title  of  petits  creu^s 
the  Parisian  representatives  (only 
more  effete)  of  the  Dundreary  type. 
My  object  is  to  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  book  in  which  he 
concentrated  his  whole  individu- 
ality. He  himself  was  the  essence 
of  Paris ;  the  book  is  the  essence  of 
himself.  Its  title  is  explained  in 
the  briefest  of  prefaces.  'People 
say:  Strychnine,  Quinine,  Nicotine, 
Aniline,    I  say :  Farisine, 

'NXSTOB  BOQUXPLAN.' 

What  follows  is  a  sample  of  the 
Lutetian  elixir. 

Next  to  the  fact  of  having  actu- 
ally been  bom— the  indispensable 
first  step  in  human  existence,  with- 
out which  no  others  are  possible — 
marriage  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portent  event  of  human  life.  Now 
marriage,  as  it  exists  in  French 
society,  is  assuredly  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions with  which  chance  has  the 
most  to  do.  In  Germany,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  more 
opportunity  for  individual  choice. 
Marriageable  girls  know  nothing 
there  of  the  French  system  of  seques- 
tration. They  enjoy  a  liberty  by 
which  they  largely  profit  to  know 
and  to  be  known.  Engagements — 
the  prefaces  to  marriage — not  being 
a  series  of  empty  official  conversa- 
tions under  the  surveillance  of 
parente  and  guardians,  have  a 
reality  and  an  earnestness  which 
render  social  mistakes  somewhat 
difficult.  And  as  if  those  prelimi- 
naries were  insufficient,  marriage 
there  is  not  absolutely  indissoluble. 

We  may  add  that  marriages  in 
France  are  either  rash  or  interested. 
Their  neighbours  act  at  the  same 
time  more  cautiously  and  more 
generously.  They  think  more  of 
tiie  face  and  of  the  disposition  than 


Pariaine. 


of  the  portion ;  and  if  neither  of  the 
parties  can  contribute  more  than 
empty  pnrses,  they  renonnoe  or 
they  adjonm  their  union.  The  man 
has  greater  reliance  on  himself,  and 
cheerfully  reckons  on  his  own  xm- 
aided  reBonrces:  he  wants  a  com- 

C'on  for  life,  and  not  a  partner  in 
Jiess;  a  wife,  and  not  a  Ck).  in 
hisconoems. 

Marriage,  in  Parisian  society,  is 
simply  an    afiGair  whose  conditions 
are   bargained   for   in  an   nnder- 
tone,  amidst  the  bustle  and  roar  of 
the  great   metropolis.     To   unite, 
through  the  agency  of  a  notary  and 
a  priest,  the  existence  of  a  young 
lady  with   sharp-iwinted  heels  to 
the  existence  of  a  young  man  with 
hair  parted  down  the  middle,  seems 
easy  enough;   but  in  reality,  for 
erery    family,   and    especially    at 
present,  now  that  the  old  social 
classifications  are  completely  upset, 
the  question  of  marriage  is  sombre 
as  the  unknown  future.    Do  the 
fortunes  which  spring  up  so  rapidly 
and  BO  magically  add  no  column  of 
cares  to  the  account-books  of  those 
whose  children  grow  taller  while 
their  capital  swells  ?    If  you  were 
an  upstart  of  yesterday  yourself, 
would  you  giye  your  daughter  to  a 
budding  young  upstart?   Certainly 
not.    You  are  too  well  aware  of  tho 
danger  of  the  means  employed  for 
staiting  up.    People  who  have  re- 
cently maae   large    fortunes  are 
fonder  than  ever  of  hunting  out, 
for  their  daughter's  husband,  some 
noble  scion  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Gtermain,  impoyerished   by   cards 
and  courtesans.    A  grand  name  on 
one  side;  great  wealth  on  the  other. 
These  alliances    of    interest  and 
TBnity  bring  about  ridiculous  com- 
plications, which  cannot  be  shaken 
off  till  the  third  generation. 

An  ambitious  financier,  of  Tulgar 
manners,  gave  his  daughter  to  a 
worthy  man  of  lofty  parentage. 
Although  irreproachable  in  his  con- 
duct towards  the  lady,  he  could  not 
conquer  the  prejudices  of  his  own 
private  circle.  Sometimes,  on  re- 
turning firom  a  grand  family  dinner, 
the  iatiier-in-law  would  confide  his 
sorrows  to  his  wife.  She,  strong, 
stoat,  and  well  stocked  with  resig- 
nation, would  answer,  'So  long  as 


we  are  not  sent  to  dine  in  the 
pantry,  we  mustn't  complain.' 

The  do-nothing  nobility  of  France 
—they  cannot  be  called  ^the  aris- 
tocracy, because  they  enjoy  no  craci/ 
whatever— are  preparing  for  them- 
selves a  future  which  is  anything  but 
rose-coloured.  While  the  English 
aristocracy  strives  to  earn  its  privi- 
leges by  its  laborious  activity,  its 
high  education,  by  the  part  it  takes 
in  public  and  private  afiairs,  never 
ceasing  to  belong  to  the  English 
people,  not  a  few  French  '  gentils- 
nommes  '*  (ignorant  as  the  carp  at 
Fontainebleau,  who  still  fancy  them- 
selves living  in  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cois I.,  gamblers  and  dissolute  out 
of  vanity  rather  than  inclination) 
strive  hard  to  increase  the  general 
wealth  of  the  nation  with  the  rem- 
nants of  their  inheritance,  abready 
cut  up  by  the  Civil  Code. 

Eestaurateurs,  carriage-builders, 
and  insatiable  women,  are  the  agents 
by  whom  this  democratic  decompo- 
sition of  great  families  is  efibcted. 
And  as  t<he  king  of  France  is  no 
longer  there  to  prop  up  tumbling 
houses;  as  the  present  laws  of 
inheritance,  with  their  system  of 
infinite  division,  reduce  illustrious 
names  to  incomes  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year;  as  misfortunes  and  losses 
are  never  repaired  by  labour,  and 
as  bourgeoises  will  then  invariably 
marry  bourgeois,  the  hidalgos  will 
have  to  'refrain  from  marriage,  for 
fear  of  engendering  a  race  of  beggars. 

But  besides  persons  of  really 
noble  birth— and  French  nobility, 
like  French  property,  is  subject  to 
the  law  of  infinite  division — there 
are  brummagem,  pinchbeck,  self- 
made  nobles,  who  are  not  to  be  put 
down  by  the  ridicule  they  excite. 

Given  a  Monsieur  whose  name  is 
Mfichelard,  and  who  is  very  much 
disgusted  with  his  name;  the  first 
temptation  to  ennoble  himself  is  ex- 
cited by  street  lads  who  address 
him  with  pompous  titles  %yhen  they 
open  his  carriage-door.  The  longing 
is  kept  alive  by  his  tailor,  who 
sends  in  his  bill  to  M.  ci!e  Mdchelard. 
Horsedealers  and  carriage-builders 
make  the  malady  chronic.     It  is 

*  The  word  has  a  diOerant  meaning  to 
oar  'gentleman.'  It  implies  that  a 
person  is  of  noble  birth. 
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impossible  to  bny  a  horse  and  trap 
in  the  Champs  Elys^s  without 
being  treated  as  a  Count  Then 
the  servants  come  to  take  the 
orders  of  M.  le  Comte ;  the  porters 
hand  the  letters  and  cards  to  M. 
le  Comte.  Then  follows  the  pur- 
chase of  half  a  dozen  cottages  in 
a  yillage,  say  Floricourt,  thiriy  or 
forty  miles  away  from  town^  whose 
name  he  usurps,  with  the  complicity 
of  the  peasants,  who  dub  him  with 
the  title  in  order  to  earn  double 
wages.  The  thing  is  done  in  a 
couple  of  years.  By  that  time  M. 
MAohelard  really  believes  himself  to 
be  the  Comte  de  Floricourt  He 
avoids  misalliances,  and  lus  children 
are  insolent 

Without  the  links  of  &mily  life, 
society  holds  together  but  locmiy. 
Consequently,  fiashion,  which 
meddles  with  everything,  will  never 
succeed  in  making  large  families 
ridiculous.  What  is  a  household 
where  there  are  no  children  ?  It  is 
a  t^te-a-tSte  in  perpetuify,  em- 
bittered by  reproaches  which  are 
never  expressed  in  words,  for  want 
of  knowing  whose  the  fault  is;  it  is 
the  haughty  sarcasms  of  mothers  of 
families  irritating  the  childless  wife, 
but  sparing  the  husband;  it  is 
wealth  xmavailingly  possessed,  or 
leaking  out  into  illicit  channels ;  it 
is  the  certainty  of  meeting  the  last 
hoar  in  solitude,  or  in  the  presence 
of  heirs  who  measure  their  demon- 
strations of  attachment  by  the  im- 
portance of  their  shara  A  house 
without  children  is  more  melan- 
choly than  a  house  which  has  lost 
its  children;  because  that  at  least 
treasures  up  a  portrait,  a  lock  of 
hair,  a  broken  toy— souvenirs  of  joys 
and  sorrows  experienced  in  common. 
It  has  at  least  a  tomb  to  which  it 
can  carry  its  tribute  of  flowers,  and 
think  of  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  living 
flock  of  brats  are  the  amusement 
and  the  tyrants  of  the  whole  esta- 
blishment There  is  a  competition 
as  to  who  shall  oppose  the  least  re- 
sistance to  the  little  despots,  who, 
from  the  very  first,  try  their  strength 
— that  is,  their  tears — in  the  subju- 
gation of  their  nurses  and  manmias. 
The  mother  imagines  the  most  ele- 
gant fal-lals  to  welcome  the  pretty 


squallers  on  their  entrance  into  the 
world ;  subsequently  she  will  dress 
them  as  little  Scotchmen,  little  Cos- 
sacks, as  Scapins,  Crispins,  until, 
costumed  with  the  schoolboy's  tunic, 
they  never  lace  their  shoes,  catch 
I>erennial  colds  in  the  head  without 
troubling  themselves  about  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  make  albums  of 
postage-stamps.  As  to  the  father, 
the  advent  of  the  prodigy  fills  him 
with  pride— and  enables  him  to  vary 
his  evening  amusements.  He  takes 
to  it  so  Imidly — he  is  delighted  to 
be  so  fatherly  and  &ee,  that  he  does 
his  best  to  be  as  fatherly  and  free 
as  possible. 

Philosophers  have  observed,  in 
every  '  cerole'  or  club,  that  as  soon 
as  wives  have  fairly  entered  on  their 
first  grossesse,  the  huBbands  return 
to  their  nightly  whist  What  ia 
called  the  jolongeon,  the  dip  or 
diving,  that  is,  the  disappearance  of 
a  new-married  man,  does  not  ex- 
ceed six  months  on  an  avera^ge. 
Two  preparatory  months,  for  paying 
his  court,  and  four  months  of  decent 
and  proper  convenance  after  the 
weddmg.  After  that  he  resumes 
idl  his  bachelor  habits,  and  his  wife 
begins  to  complain  with  bitterness 
*  that  there  is  no  getting  him  away 
from  his  club.'  From  that  date  also, 
the  most  moderate  whist  may  i)06- 
sibly  bec(Mne  a  dangerous  game.  It 
is  no  longer  a  hoase  without  chil- 
dren, but  a  house  without  a  hus- 
band. 

As  the  child  grows,  he  becomes 
more  and  more  frisky— and  more 
and  more  inquisitive.  It  is  a  mis* 
take  not  to  he  reserved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  children  ;  ordinarily,  people 
speak  and  act  (especially  servants) 
as  if  they  were  not  there.  Before 
they  can  talk,  we  fancy  them  blind 
and  deaf ;  when  they  talk,  we  be- 
lieve them  incapable  of  understand- 
ing; when  they  undoubtedly  do 
understand,  we  take  them  to  be 
inattentive  or  indifferent  A  sen- 
sible woman  said  on  this  subject, 
'  I  have  always  feared  and  respected 
my  children  from  the  time  when 
they  were  five  minutes  old.'  Chil- 
dren, in  fact^  resemble  people  who 
understand  a  language  without 
being  able  to  speak  it  They  see, 
hear,  and  comprehend  with  such 
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eztendinaiy  qmckness  andpieco- 
dJtj,  that  their  parents  regard  them 
as  marrels  of  intelligenoe,  which 
they  really  are  in  the  first  days  of 
childhood. 

In  their  manifestations  of  family 
affections,  the  parents  mostly  act  in 
this  wise:  the  &ther  manifests 
for  his  daughter  an  attachment 
which  the  mother  more  especially  be- 
stows on  her  son.  Both  of  them  obey 
a  law  which  is  at  once  mysterioos 
and  reasonabia  The  father  fiedls 
into  the  habit  of  directing  his  focnl- 
ties,  his  force,  his  fortune,  to  the 
aide  on  whidi  lie  danger,  wea^ess, 
and  the  absence  of  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth.  The  mother,  through 
an  unconscious  return  of  coquetiy, 
is  delighted  to  indulge  in  a  second 
love.  She  loves  her  husband  twice 
by  loYing  her  eon,  in  whom  his 
fiither  resumes  a  hopeful  ezistenca 
One  of  a  mother's  most  delightful 
emotions  is  experienced  the  day 
when  her  son  first  puis  on  breeches. 
He  is  a  little  man  1 

With  a  mother  deyoted  to  her 
duties  and  to  the  future  prospects 
of  her  children,  the  desire  of  finding 
as  soon  as  possible  a  second  pro- 
tector, a  champion,  a  name,  produces 
a  blindness  which  is  complete.  At 
eveiy  one  of  the  stages  passed  by 
thn  creature  whom  we  haye  been 
onrselTes,  whom  we  love  when  we 
haye  him,  and  whom  we  call  '  the 
dear  boy,'  her  blindness  augments. 
As  soon  as  the  age  of  laoe,  and 
ribbons,  and  feathers  is  past,  the 
inftnt  suddenly  grows  ugly  and 
continues  so  without  intermission 
fix  fifteen  years.  School  deforms 
and  bleaches  him.  He  is  grotesque 
in  his  tunic  and  leather  girdle.  His 
feet  and  his  face  are  always  untidy. 
Poos  mamma  oonsiders  hun  charm- 
ing. 

At  his  first  pipe,  soon  after  the 
age  of  twelve,  she  g^ves  him  a  good 
scolding,  promising,  however,  not 
to  tell  papa.    '  Pipes  are  horrid.  If 

it  was  only  a  cigar,  why ^Here; 

there's  some  money  to  buy  cigars, 
like  most  of  your  other  achooltel- 
lows.' 

At  the  first  manifestation  of  down 
on  his  lip,  mamma  runs  to  papa, 
and  says,  *  Haven't  you  noticed  it? 
Alfred  has  got  a  moustache !' 


'He's  a  beauty,  your  son;  and 
his  moustache  is  a  beauty.  I'd 
much  rather  he  had  got  a  prize  or 
two.' 

When  domestic  rumours — some- 
times the  lad's  boastful  talk—in- 
form the  lady  that  he  has  set  his 
first  step  in  galhmtry,  again  she 
hurries  to  papa,  and  whispers, 
*  Don't  you  know  it  ?  Alfred  lias  a 
sweeth^rt ;  he's  in  lova  No  won- 
der; such  a  good-looking  young 
man!' 

Daddy  knits  his  brows  and  growls, 
'  He'll  spend  all  his  money  about 
some  hussey.' :: 

'  Money  I  He  has  got  no  money  I 
You  ought  to  allow  him  i>ocket- 
money.' 

*  In  my  time  we  had  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  nevertheless ' 

Whether  papa  gives  it  or  not, 
Alfred  is  sure  to  have  money.  The 
mother  relishes  the  supreme  delight 
of  giving  the  spoiled  child  money 
without  hisfatJi&i'a  knowledge. 

Ever  fond,  ever  indulgent,  re- 
signed to  see  her  son  stretch  his 
wings,  provided  she  can  tie  a  string 
to  his  logy  mamma  does  not  like 
him  to  take  his  fiight  to  unknown 
worlds  whence  he  might  be  a  long 
while  before  returning.  She  prefers 
his  remaining  within  the  sphere  of 
her  world. 

Morality  and  civilisation  agree  in 
imposing  legitimate  unions  as  a 
sooal  duty.  But  a  man  is  not 
necessarily  a  rebel  and  egoist  be- 
cause he  refrains  from  fulfilling 
that  duty,  any  more  than  those  who 
do  accomplish  it  are  without  excep- 
tion models  of  self-denial,  fideli^, 
and  difiinterestedness. 

Besides  marriages  of  reparation, 
what  motives  usually  determine  the 
majority  of  other  marriages  ?  Some 
people  marry  without  knowing 
why.  A  certain  number  have  been 
heard  to  say,  *In  our  fiunily,  we 
marry  from  father  to  son,  and  I  do 
the  same.'  A  valid  reason,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  if  things  do  not  turn 
out  well,  if  they  are  wretched  in 
their  quality  of  husbands,  they 
make  up  for  it  in  their  quality  of 
lovers,  as  writes  the  author  of  the 
'Persian  Letters.'  Others  know 
perfsotly  well  why  they  marry — 
namely,   to  finger   a  dowry  and 
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acquire  a  position.  Certaia  country 
noodles  fancy  they  constitute  a  race, 
and  would  not  like  their  name  to 
die  out  We  must  not  forget  mar- 
riages of  inclination;  they  are  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  morale 
bat  not  always  the  happiest 

Why  do  people  not  get  married? 
Often  through  indolence;  often 
through  fear  of  responsibilities — 
which  is  not  a  blamable  sentiment 
There  are  bachelors  of  feeble  health 
and  weakly  constitution,  whose  con- 
science revolts  from  entailing  on 
their  childi-en  the  inheritance  of  a 
morbid  principle.  Others,  arrived 
at  the  dull  days  of  life,  at  the  days 
when  men  cease  to  build  up  pro- 
jects, hold  it  immoral  as  well  as 
imprudent  to  amuse  their  old  age 
with  a  tribe  of  youngsters  whose 
education  and  establishment  they 
can  never  direct.  Better  to  bay 
kittens,  as  Chateaubriand  did,  and 
renew  them  when  they  get  grave 
and  sulky. 

Bachelors  are  not  selfish,  because 
they  deprive  themselves  of  family 
pleasures.  You  might  as  well  call 
a  young  man  a  coward,  because  he 
rejoices  at  having  drawn  a  good 
nnmber  at  the  conscription.  The 
bachelor  is  a  courageous  man,  for 
he  tranquilly  looks  his  last  hour  in 
the  face.  He  does  not  paint  a  fancy 
picture  of  his  djing  bed  surrounded 
by  three  sorrowing  generations — 
whose  '  expectations'  he  is  realising 
by  his  decease.  He  knows  full  well 
that  his  last  drop  of  drink  will  be 
handed  to  him  by  his  man-servant 
The  controversy  between  a  single 
and  a  married  life  might  be  en- 
livened or  saddened  to  auy  extent, 
for  it  comprises  the  whole  history 
of  humanity.  A  confirmed  old  ba- 
chelor declared  that  celibacy  and 
marriage,  in  amoral  and  theoretical 
iwint  of  view,  were  equally  open  to 
attack  and  defence ;  that  practically, 
marriage  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
provincial  towns,  in  the  country, 
and  in  Switzerland.  In  Paris,  there 
is  only  one  good  social  position — 
that  of  a  widower  (rich,  of  course). 
The  Parifiiennes  take  men  at  a 
general  valuation,  comprising  in 
their  estimate  the  manners,  the 
social  position,  and  the  fortune. 
Paris,  happy  city  for  c^libataires ; 


true  paradise  of  men  in  good  pre- 
servation 1  £ut,  ye  well  got-up,  well- 
preserved  men,  never  venture  into 
Italy  or  Spain.  In  the  land  of  the 
guitar  and  the  mandoline,  you  will 
be  looked  upon  as  a  set  of  mummies. 
Nobody,  in  those  barbarous  regions, 
has  the  right  to  be  eight-and-forty. 
Twenty  or  thirty,  at  the  outside,  is 
the  utmost  limit 

Men,  now-a-days,  do  not  avoid 
the  ladies;  they  neglect  them.  Is 
it  the  fault  of  the  ladies?  Perhaps 
a  little.  Perhaps  they  count  too 
frequently,  in  the  life  of  a  man, 
either  for  everything  or  for  nothing 
at  all.  What  a  lesson  they  might 
learn  if  they  had  tho  opportunity  of 
observing  how  men  contrive  to  pass 
long  evenings  stolen  from  the  house- 
hold, the  family,  and  even  from  gal- 
lantry 1  How  surprised  they  would 
be  to  find  that  nothing  is  more 
simple,  and  that  men  by  themselves 
are  often  better  behaved  than  when 
they  are  in  ladies'  society  1 

This  scission  of  the  two  sexes  in 
Paris  is  the  work  of  the  cigar  and  of 
cJiic,  The  cigar  has  become  so  pre- 
ponderant, that  women  have  given 
way  to  it,  although  with  a  bad 
grace,  certainly.  They  have  their 
revenge,  indirectly,  by  compliment- 
ing some  perfumed  Adonis  with, 
'  You  are  always  welcome  here.  You 
never  smoke  i'  Or  they  send  the 
oalprits  into  a  chilly  little  den, 
which  they  call  the  *fumoir'  or 
smoking  room.  The  culprits  go 
there  after  dinner,  but  don't  expect 
to  see  them  back  during  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  Ladies,  you  are  turned 
adrift  1  A  few  women  of  excessive 
liberality  have  consented  to  smoke 
a  little  themselves.  But  there  is  no 
treating  with  the  smoker.  He  wants 
to  smoke  at  all  times  and  places, 
while  playing  cards,  dancing,  and 
even  *at  meals.  The  Gercles  have 
received  the  smokers,  who  are  not 
to  be  coaxed  back  by  ungracious 
concessions.  It  is  too  late.  The 
time  is  past. 

Chic,  which  is  the  love  of  noto- 
riety, urges  the  Parisian  youth  to 
indulge  in  astounding  freaks.  A 
horse  and  a  celebrated  and  expen- 
sive mistress — that's  chic.  To  sigh, 
write  love  letters,  make  music,  and 
tarn  spoony,  all  that  is  nothing  but 
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flerenading,  oontemptiblein  the  eyes 
of  ehieky  men.  The  word  chic  is 
mgly  and  badly  connected.  The 
wonis  of  its  family  generally  express 
Bofthing  bat  disagreeable,  ynlgar, 
repugnant,  or  ridicoloos  things. 
Tnos,  chigue  is  a  qnid,  the  lump  of 
tobacco  which  makes  yon  fancy  the 
qnidder  has  caught  a  very  bad 
swelled  face.  Apropos  to  which, 
as  the  French  have  adopted  many 
of  our  popular  expressions—'  All 
light!*  for  iastance — ^it  is  not  im- 
possible that  chic  may  owe  its  origin 
to&eEogUsh'cheekey/  Whateyer, 
however,  its  deriTation,  it  is  aa 
ungracefal  but  necessary  monosyl- 
lable. 

Chic  is  not  to  be  defined.  It 
manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

How  many  times  does  the  word 
'grdce'  occur  in  Isabelle's  air  in 
the  fourth  act  of  *  Robert  the  Devil  ? 
Well,  it  occurs  only  two-and-thirty 
times.  How  many  times  the  word 
chic  will  occur  in  this  dissertation, 
we  cannot  yet  gaeaa;  but  as  the 
total  will  be  considerable,  we  cease 
to  italicise  it :  and  it  is  impossible 
to  express  it  by  a  periphrasis. 

Take  a  chic  child.  The  chic  child 
wears  a  Scotch  dress.  His  smart 
man-servant  conducts  him  to  the 
Tuileriee  gardens,  carrying  his 
young  master's  balloon  and  hoop, 
and  makes  him  join  some  group  of 
rich  and  well-curled  children.  The 
mother,  on  her  way  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  bestows  a  glance  upon 
her  darling's  recreations.  The  father, 
when  he  leaves  the  Bourse,  some- 
times also  comes  to  see  how  young 
Hopeful  is  amusing  himself. 

By-and-by,  the  chic  child  is  led 
by  a  tutor,  as  a  day-scholar,  to  the 
most  chic  Lyc^  in  Paris — ^namely, 
the  Lyc6e  Bonaparte.  No  uniform, 
no  blue  cotton  stockings  for  this 
love  of  a  boy,  but  elegant  jackets, 
silken  neck-shawls,  pretty  bottines, 
and  half-franc  cigars.  On  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  (holidays)  he  rides 
a  pooy  Qiecesrarily  Shetland  or 
Welsh).  Next  day  he  talks  of  it  to 
his  schoolfellows,  choosing  poor 
Lyceens  for  his  auditors. 

His  studks  finished,  his  ey&-glass 
fixed  in  place,  and  his  first  visit  paid 
toademoiselleengagedattbe  Bouffes- 
Parisiens,  papa  begmsto  grumble. 


'  I  dare  say,'  says  the  son  to  him- 
self. '  We'll  see  about  that  You 
had  better  take  good  care  of  your 
cash-box.  My  head  is  fall  of  chic, 
and  chic  I'll  have.' 

'  Work,'  says  the  father. 

'  Work  at  what?  At  morality? 
That*s  a  little  out  of  date,  papa. 
You  shouldn't  have  dressed  me  as  a 
Highlander  when  I  was  little/ 

Henceforth  young  Hopefal's  situ- 
ation in  the  world  consists  in  impa- 
tiently awaiting  papa's  departure. 

Chic  insinuates  itself,  with  the 
pertinacity  of  ivy,  into  all  the  inter- 
stices of  life  and  society.  Your 
tradesmen  are  chic,  or  they  are  not. 
Tailors,  dressmakers,  and  boot- 
makers who  have  shops,  are  not 
reputed  chic ;  they  are  all  very  well 
to  supply  tiie  wants  of  passing 
strangers,  visitors  without  luggage, 
and  travelling  Americans.  There 
are  houses  which  are  chic,  without 
appreciable  reason.  They  have  no 
apparent  recommendation  beyond 
the  eagerness  of  those  who  throng 
to  them  in  crowds;  neither  the 
birth,  nor  the  connections,  nor  the 
talents  (never  chic),  nor  the  beauty 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  nor  the 
excellence  of  the  cookery,  nor  the 
quality  of  the  wines,  but  almost 
always  the  fortune. 

Money  is  always  chic. 

Certain  towns  may  be  chic.  Bonen, 
Lyons,  and  Marseilles  are  large  and 
interesting  cities.  Bordeaux  is  chic. 
There  has  been  much  talk  about 
hats  of  late,  especially  since  the 
English  importation  of  hats  with 
rather  low  crowns.  Such  hats  are 
chic.  To  pick  up  curiosities  and 
pictures  wherever  you  can  find  them 
good,  attests  nothing  but  your  dis- 
cernment, artistic  knowledge,  and 
taste.  To  buy  the  same  things  at  a 
public  auction,  is  chic.  You  bid 
against  Lord  H.  What  chic!  There 
are  chic  Cercles ;  or  rather,  there  is 
only  one,  the  Jockey  Club.  Why  ? 
Nobody  can  tell.  Other  Cercles  are 
just  as  select,  as  exclusive,  as  well 
constituted,  but  not  so  chic.  A 
journal  announced,  not  long  ago, 
that  a  ball  had  been  given  by  M.*  *, 
Member  of  the  Jockey  Club ;  which 
is  just  as  strange  as  if  it  had  said, 
M.  *  *,  Subscriber  to  the  Opera,  gave 
a  grand  dinner.     But  the  Jockey 
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Club  is  so  extremely  chic^  that  many 
people  consider  the  fact  of  belonging 
to  it  not  as  an  ordinary  circomstiuioe, 
bat  as  a  dignity. 

To  axrire  late  at  a  house  where 
yon  are  asked  to  dinner  (which  in 
reality  is  merely  insolent)  is  yeiy 
chic. 

What  is  never  chic,  is  to  fall 
really  in  love. 

Two  questions,  often  discussed  in 
small  establishments,  demonstrate 
how  tightly  stretched  at  the  present 
day  are  the  relations  between  masters 
and  servants.  The  first  is  the 
qnestion  of  the  liquor-stand.  The 
Erench  liquor-stand  is  a  fetish,  a 
household  idol,  in  French  funilies 
with  moderate  means.  It  is  a  taber- 
nacle, a  sacred  shrine,  whose  mystic 
key  is  invariably  carried  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house  about  her 
person.  At  the  close  of  every  dinner 
she  gives,  the  bonne,  usually  a  maid 
of  all  work,  deposits  on  the  table  the 
treasured  box  whose  inconvenient 
mechanism  is  sure  to  bring  about 
some  ridiculous  episode. 

The  keyhole  refuses  to  admit  the 
key. 

<  What  a  bungle  you  are  making 
of  it !'  exclaims  Monsieur  politely. 

Madame  retorts,  'Open  it  your- 
self then,  since  you  are  so  clever.' 

'Not  I,*  replies  Monsieur.  'I 
give  it  up.  It  wasn't  properly 
wiped.  The  joints  are  glued  together 
with  cura9ao.' 

It  is  opened  at  last.  Not  a  single 
glass  is  clean.  Nota  bene,  that  in 
small  establishments  the  liquor 
glasses  were  never  known  to  be 
clean;  in  the  first  place  because 
those  glasses  are  elaborately  cut; 
the  multiplicity  of  their  fitcettes  and 
angles  multiplies  the  receptacles  for 
dirt;  secondly — andreasonsupreme! 
— Madame  never  aUo  wing  her  liquor- 
stand,  her  sacred  box,  to  quit  her 
sight,  scarcely  waits  for  the  last 
liqueurerto  lick  out  his  last  drop 
of  anisette  before  she  replaces,  with 
her  own  fair  fingers,  her  cut-glass 
bottles  and  her  cut-glass  glasses  in 
the  complicated  cheet  whose  folding 
shutters  open  and  close  like  those  of 
a  diptych  al  tar-piece.  Then,  securing 
it  with  the  key,  she  says  to  her  maid, 
'Take  that  away.  We  will  clean 
the  cnstaux  to-morrow.'  To-morrow 


ever  remains  to-morrow.  The 
'crystals'  are  never  cleaned;  whence 
the  multiple  deposit  of  cura9ao  at 
the  bottom  of  every  liqueur  glass. 

The  bottoms  of  bottles  raise 
another  grand  question  which  causes 
many  an  anxious  thought  to  vigilant, 
economical  masters  who,  as  servants 
say,  look  out  sharp  'to  see  that 
nobody  pays  twice/  In  English 
houses,  uie  difficulty  is  in  great 
measure  avoided  by  the  prohibition 
of  black  bottles  at  table,  and  by 
presenting  wine  thereat  in  decanters 
which  are  locked  up  in  sideboards 
when  the  repast  is  over.  French 
servants  have  a  variety  of  devices  for 
appropriating  their  masters'  wine, 
and  so  procuring  a  supplement  to 
the  number  of  bottles  stipulated  in 
the  terms  of  their  agreement.  They 
don't  care  to  drink  the  wine  called 
wn  des  maitreSy  company  wine,  but 
greatly  prefer  iiie  vin  pour  les  gens, 
servants'  wine,  because  it  is  rough 
and  'scratches'  their  palate.  The 
other,  according  to  their  notions,  is 
mere  lap  for  invalids,  with  no 
support  in  it 

Every  time  a  descent  is  made  to 
the  cellar  to  fill  a  basket,  whether 
by  a '  confidential '  servant  or  by  the 
master  himself  armed  with  a  candle- 
stick, a  key,  and  an  absurdly  know- 
ing and  distrustful  countenance,  the 
feat  is  performed,  if  only  for  the  fun 
of  playing  Monsieur  a  trick.  When 
they  are  suspected  and  accused, 
when  a  certain  number  of  bottles 
are  missing,  servants  instantly 
answer,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
'  Monsieur  is  well  aware  that  I  don't 
like  his  wine,  and  that  I  prefer  the 
mn  de  proprietaire  wine  supplied  by 
the  grower,  which  I  get  at  the 
grocer's.'  If  it  is  white  wine  which 
has  been  so  conveyanced,  it  is  the 
cook  who  takes  the  burden  on  her 
shoulders.  She  has  used  every 
drop  of  it  for  her  sauces. 

'  lou  are  a  wasteful  hussey.  It  is 
shocking,  horrible,  unheard-of,  to 
stew  kidneys  in  I'Yquem  of  '48.' 

*  In  lichen !  If.  medicine !  WTio 
could  ever  guess  it  was  that?  How- 
ever on  earth  should  I  know  it  was 
lichen?  Ma  foi,  it  is  a  thousand 
pities.  I  said  my  sauce  had  a  queer 
sort  of  taste.  Give  me  the  petit 
Chablis  of  the  wine-shops.' 
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It  is  quite  true  that,  for  her  own 
cheek,  cookey  prefers  the  brandied 
petit  Chal 'lis  served  at  the  pot-house. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  restau- 
lants'  waiters,  who  care  nothing 
for  the  delicate  liquids  left  on  the 
table  after  the  choicest  dinner,  and 
who  really  enjoy  only  the  petit  hieu 
sold  by  the  quart  o?er  the  neigh- 
bouring counter  —  and  always 
because  it  yratte  or  scratches. 

Wiue  and  liqueurs  are  the  articles 
most  subject  to  what  is  called,  in  a 
household,  couUigc  or  leakage.  In 
what  are  styled  by  servants  (jmndes 
maisans,  wine  disappears  by  whole 
swoops  at  a  time;  in  those  which 
they  stigmatise  as  Ixiraques,  stalls  or 
sheds,  the  leakage  takes  the  shape 
of  ends  of  bottles. 

'  Pierre,  it  strikes  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  of  yesterday's 
Bordeaux  wine  remaining.' 

'  Madame,  I  did  not  dare  set  it 
before  Madame;  there  was  nothing 
but  a  muddy  renmant  If  Madame 
wishes  for  it,  here  it  is.' 

At  which,  Pierre  brings  a  bottle 
whose  conical  l)ottom  stands  up  like 
a  rock  left  dry  by  the  tide.  Pierre  is 
the  author  of  the  ebb.  When  re- 
moTing  it  from  table,  nicely  calcu- 
lating the  inclination  requisite  from 
the  quantity  of  liquid  left,  he  applied 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  his  mouth, 
and  took  his  dose  of  the  precious 
Chateau  Latour.  This  horrible 
partnership  is  customary.  The  only 
way  of  escaping  it  is  to  renounce 
all  right  to  the  remnants  of  bottles. 

In  respect  to  Cognac  and  liqueurs, 
is  it  possible  to  allow  the  disappear- 
ance of  bottles  from  which  so  small 
a  quantity  has  been  removed? 
Certainly  not  In  that  case  we  may 
employ  a  method  adopted  by  a 
master,  name  not  mentioned,  bat 
probably  M.  Eoqueplan  himself. 

He  said  to  his  servant — always  the 
same  Pierre — *  Pierre  1  This  Cognac 
is  admirably  good.  I  should  con- 
sider you  particularly  stupid  if  you 
did  not  try  to  have  a  taste  of  it ;  and 
I  should  bo  still  more  stupid  if  I 


gave  you  the  chance  of  doing  so.  If 
you  robbed  me  in  cleanly  style,  by 
carefully  pouring  out  a  glass  now 
and  then,  we  might  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding; but  as  your  great 
delight  in  this  matter  is  to  stick 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  your 
mouth,  I  will  seal  my  bottle  after 
every  time  of  using  it  with  this  ring, 
which  never  leaves  me.  But,  as 
this  precaution  might  hurt  your 
feelings,  when  the  bottle  lb  coming 
to  a  close,  I  wUl  make  up  for  it  by 
giving  you  the  last  glass.' 

Pierre,  accepting  the  compromise, 
carefully  watched  iiis  master's  con- 
sumption, and  never  failed  at  the 
right  moment  to  say,  *  Monsieur, 
don't  take  any  more;  the  rest 
belongs  to  me.' 

In  the  eyes  of  certain  people  such 
a  dialogue  and  such  a  bargain  might 
seem  to  savour  too  much  of  famili- 
arity. 

It  is  only  small  folk  and  ill- 
natured  folk  who  are  not  a  trifle 
familiar  with  their  domestics.  The 
whole  repertory  of  the  old  French 
comedy  attests  that  the  grand 
seigneurs  were  not  haughty  with 
the  people  who  Hve  our  lives,  whom 
we  associate  with  our  pleasures,  our 
passions,  and  our  poultices;  whom 
we  send  to  our  sweethearts,  our 
apothecaries,  and  our  attorneys,  in- 
sisting on  a  secrecy  which  they 
sometimes  observe.  A  man  who  is 
thoroughly  conscious  of  being  '  un 
homme  comme  il  faut,'  is  not  afraid 
of  any  familiarity.  It  is  a  mistaken 
imitation  of  English  manners  which 
has  introduced  to  France  this 
hauteur  towards  people  who  wait  on 
you.  The  diiference  of  character 
between  the  two  nations  would 
suffice  to  explain  the  difference 
of  their  relations  between  master 
and  servant.  By  relinquishing  her 
old  habits  and  customs,  France  has 
lost  her  old  race  of  servants,  who, 
with  their  sincere  attachment  and 
their  human  weaknesses,  are  still  to 
be  found  in  a  few  country  families. 
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THE  social  history  of  the  London 
streets  is  a  book  which,  notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  continaoos 
employment  given  by  the  Tarioos 
metropolitan  localities  to  the  in- 
dustrious gentlemen  who  compile 
handbooks  of  curious  antiquities, 
and  manuals  of  forgotten  places, 
still  remains  to  be  written.  The  yi- 
cissitudes  through  which  many  a 
score  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
capital  have  passed  are  all  unknown 
to  the  casual  lounger  of  to-day. 
The  rise,  zenith,  and  fall  of  Blooms- 
bury  would  introduce  us  to  many 
objects  of  greater  interest  than  bricks 
and  mortar.  If  the  mansions  in 
the  streets  that  abut  upon  what 
is  now  the  Thames  Embankment 
possessed  any  autobiographical  ca- 
pacity we  should  have  a  whole  series 
Df  infinitely  amusing  chapters  on 
the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  the 
manner  in  which  neighbourhoods 
once  popular  and  famous  commence 
their  decline  and  consummate  their 
failure.  What  material  the  socio- 
logist might  find  for  the  oonstrac- 
tion  of  new  theories  of  progress, 
what  light  might  be  let  in  upon 
the  views  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
world,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Should 
some  such  treatise  as  that  of  whose 
suggestion  we  make  a  present,  free, 
gratis,  and  for  nothing,  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  good  will,  to  Mr.  Timbs 
or  to  any  one  of  his  followers  and 
friends  who  may  consider  its  adop- 
tion worth  their  while,  ever  be 
essayed,  from  the  point  of  view 
and  in  the  manner  which  we  desi- 
derate, Bond  Street  will  fill  in  it  no 
small  space.  But  Bond  Street  will 
be  cited  as  an  instance  not  of  muta- 
bility of  whim  on  the  part  of  man- 
kind, but  of  constancy.  Bond  Street 
is  exactly  to-day  what  it  was  half  a 
century  ago— the  chosen  thorough- 
fare of  fashion,  and  the  favoured 
resort  of  well-appointed  equipages 
and  aristocratic  loungers.  The  at- 
tempt has  been  made  before  now  to 
deprive  Bond  Street  of  some  portion 
of  its  traditional  prestige,  and  to 


effect  a  transference  of  it  to  the 
Street  of  the  Kegent.  The  idea  was 
studiously  disseminated  that  the 
glories  of  Bond  were  fast  depart- 
ing. A  few  years  more,  and  it 
would  be  on  a  par,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  vivacity  of  its  scene,  with  the 
thoroughfares  of  Wimpole  or  Wig- 
more,  the  indisputably  select,  but 
indisputably  dull.  The  tide  of  fashion 
had  set  irrevocably  in  the  direction 
of  the  stuccoed  houses  of  the  Qua- 
drant. The  presiding  deities  of 
Bond  Street  had,  it  was  confidently 
asserted,  uttered,  in  tones  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  doubt,  the  words 
'  Let  us  depart.'  But  the  syllables 
of  evil  omen  were  spoken  to  no  par- 
pose.  Bond  Street  remained  in  the 
possession  of  its  pristine  glories,  as 
it  remains  now,  and,  one  may  be 
bold  to  say,  will  remain.  There  is 
an  air  of  elegance  and  refined  splen- 
dour about  the  thoroughfare  which 
is  imrivalled.  Certain  streets  re- 
mind one  of  the  vulgar  ostentation 
and  the  tawdry  show  of  the  nouveaux 
riches.  To  these  Bond  Street  stands 
in  the  same  relation  that  the  head 
of  an  aboriginal  county  family  does 
to  the  self-made  man  of  Manchester 
or  Birmingham.  At  all  times,  night 
or  morning,  in  the  glare  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  or  beneath  the  slanting  of 
his  afternoon  rays,  Bond  Street 
never  forgets  itself;  it  is  always 
well  bred— the  paragon  and  the 
queen  of  the  fashionable  thorough- 
fares of  London. 

Yes,  we  confess  to  a  decided  par^ 
tialityfor  Bond  Street;  and  in  the 
season  it  is  as  good  a  place  for  the 
lounger  and  social  sketcher  as  the 
Bow,  the  Horticultural,  or  the  Clubs. 
The  removal  of  the  Academicians 
to  Burlington  House  has  given  it  a 
fresh  stimulus;  and  the  result  is, 
that  it  is  more  crowded,  more  pros- 
perous, and  more  fashionable  than 
ever.  Long  live  Bond  Street  1  say 
we.  But  the  Academy?  Yes,  we 
had  forgotten ;  it  was  the  Academy 
which  we  had  intended  to  deseribe. 
Not  the  pictures,  certainly  not,  but 
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the  spectators.  Excudent  alii  spi' 
rantius  ciera ;  by  which  we  meaa  to 
intimate  that  we  have  not  the  slighi- 
eBt  wiah  to  trench  upon  the  legiti<- 
mate  oocnpation  of  the  professional 
art-critic — »  gentleman  to  whom,  at 
this  aeason  of  the  year,  aociety  is 
aflBoiedly  under  the  deepest  debt  of 
gratitad&  'Have  yoa  been  to  the 
Academy?'  Thequeetion  is  some- 
what musty;  and  by  the  nnaided 
asBEBtanoe  of  their  own  powers  a 
majority  of  persons  would  probably 
find  a  diffictdty  in  getting  beyond  a 
monoeyllabio  reply,  or,  at  best,  a 
monosyllable  dissolTed  into  poly- 
^Uables.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
ut-erii3c  to  proYide  a  public  un- 
initiated into  art  mysteries  with 
ideas  on  a  subject  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  and  the  capacity  to 
conTcrse  on  them  as  well ;  to  assist 
the  world  in  general  to  iill  up  the 
talldng-s  paces  of  the  Lancers,  or 
the  intervals  between  the  courses  at 
dinner,  in  the  absence  of  any  more 
exciting  topic  turning  up— a  scan- 
dal, an  elopement,  or  a  flirtation. 

The  nature  of  the  company  in 
which  you  find  yourself  in  tne  Bur- 
lington House  Gralleries  yery  essen- 
tially depends  on  the  hour  of  the 
day  which  you  select  to  yisit  them. 
Miss  Tabitha  M'Munn,  spinster,  of 
Laurel  Bow,  Clapham,  plants  her- 
self in  the  first  morning  ^bus,  and  is 
at  the  doors  almost  as  soon  as  they 
■16  open.  '  Li  this  way,'  remarlm 
Miss  M'Munn, '  you  secure  moderate 
seclusion  and  quietude.  In  these 
days  men  stare  so.'  For  the  same 
reasons  that  this  lady  consents  to 
display  her  yirginal  charms  only 
when  the  day  is  young,  Mrs.  Hen- 
eoop  elects  to  take  her  daoght^s, 
ere  the  more  frivolous  and  later 
multitude  profanes  with  ite  presence 
the  golden  halls  of  the  Acade- 
micians. There  is  always  a  fair 
contingent  of  vigilant  duennas  and 
theij  charges  between  the  hours  of 
S.30  and  1 1.0.  What  say  the  Misses 
Hencoop  ?  '  Why  not  a  little  later, 
dear  mamma?'  tiiinking  the  while 
of  new  bonnet  and  dainty  fichu. 
'  My  dears,'  is  the  reply, '  what  do 
yon  go  to  the  Academy  for ;  to  look 
at  the  pictures  or  the  men ;  to  see  or 
to  show  yourselves  ?'  Whereat  Mary 
Jftne  and  Susan  hang  their  heads  in 
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discomfiture  and  doubt  Or  yoa 
may  see  in  the  chambers  the  severe 
man  of  business,  legal  or  commercial 
'Tis  the  hour  which  he  snatohes  from 
the  day.  A  visit  at  any  other  time 
would  be  pure  wickedness,  sacrilege, 
wanton  loss  of  precious  moments,  or 
whatever  else  you  will.  Eleven 
comes,  and  he  is  in  counting-hoose 
or  chambers,  jast  as  Miss  M'Munn 
is  talking  religious  scandal  to  her 
neighbours  at  Claphiun.  Sylphs 
there  are,  somewhat  bony  and  an- 
golar,  nor  exceedingly  javenile,  it 
must  be  confessed,  who  present 
themselves  at  the  doors  of  Borlmgton 
House  at  this  primitive  hour,  not 
because  they  deny  any  other  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  spec1»cle  of 
pictorial  art,  but  because  they  are 
going  to  make  a  day  of  it,  and  wish 
to  commence  their  campaign  early. 
We  may  see  them  later,  and  bid 
them  good-bye  for  the  present.  But 
there  are  other  spectators,  other 
groups  whom  we  may  note  at  these 
matutinal  visite  of  a  more  interest- 
ing and  attractive  description.  We 
are  told  that  there  is  little  artistic 
sympathy— no  genuine  sesthetic  in- 
stinct in  the  breast  of  the  hard- 
worked,  practical,  severe  Briton. 
Look  there.  Here  you  have  gazers 
at  canvas  and  sculpture  who  have 
spent  their  shilling  readily  and 
gladly  to  have  an  hour*s  enjoyment 
before  the  stern  day's  work  com- 
mences. No  Croesuses  or  magnates 
of  law  or  commerce  here— clerks  of 
lilliputian  salaries,  governesses,  to 
whom  the  coin  they  have  paid  at 
the  entrance  repreaente  fairly  half 
of  their  day's  income.  We  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Buskin  has  ever  paid 
any  attention  to  the  composition  of 
the  little  knote  of  the  visitors  whom 
we  are  looking  at  this  morning  at 
the  only  hour  at  which  they  are  to 
be  seen.  Or  if  you  want  farther 
proof  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
such  a  people  of  Philistines  and 
Goths  as  our  detractors  would  fain 
represent,  you  may  see  boys  and 
girls,  meanly  clad,  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  reproduce  with  their  own 
unskilled  pencils  the  outlines  of  the 
ideal  figures  and  the  forms  which 
the  painter's  magic  brush  has  made 
instinct  with  life.  It  is  worth  an 
early  visit,  this  place,  for  the  sake  of 
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gnoh  rights  ae  theBO.  We  don't 
mnch  care  about  Wbm  Tabitha 
M'Munn,  or  maflonline  and  early- 
firing  females  in  general;  bntone 
gets  glimpses  into  a  life  of  whioh 
one  may  baye  had  little  idea— no- 
tions whioh  may  be  noYelties— that 
make  it  qnite  worth  one's  while  to 
submit  onoe  in  a  way  to  the  mon- 
strous hardship  of  abaDdoning  one's 
ooueh  when,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  one  would  be  reyelling  in 
the  delights  of  one's  beauty-sleep. 

Place  aux  dames,  or  rather  atix 
demoisdlea.  It  is  witii  the  spectators 
and  spectatresses  at  the  Academy 
that  we  have  to  do,  not  the  pic- 
tures— the  specimens  and  represen- 
tatiTOS  of  mingled  art  and  Nature 
that  throng  the  floor,  not  the  crea- 
tions of  Fine  Art  which  crowd  the 
walls. 

•  I'v«  Mea  fAT  finer  women,  ripe  And  real, 
Tban  all  the  nonaenae  of  your  stone  ideal.' 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  as  yet  in 
the  sculpture  room ;  but  the  lines 
of  Byron  may  be  considered  an 
equally  appropriate  motto  for  .the 
contemplative  philosopher  in  other 
apartments  at  the  Burlington  House 
Show.  Place  aux  demoiaelles,  by  all 
means—and  first  for  the  artistic 
young  lady  of  the  period.  'By 
many  names  men  call  us :'  yes,  we 
can  conceive  a  variety  of  epithets 
being  applied  to  these  fair  creatures 
who  oonaescend  habitually  to  grace 
the  chambers  of  the  Academicians 
with  their  presence.  Tou  may 
notice  them  here  in  great  force  to- 
day. Which  charmiDg  member  of 
the  class  shall  we  take  first  in  order  ? 
If  you  look  yonder  you  may  see  a 
young  lady  in  attire  somewhat 
sombre,  but  pretty,  decidedly  pretty, 
who  will  do  for  our  purpose  as  well 
as  any  of  her  fellows.  Certainly  a 
severe  student  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury art  You  do  not  recognise 
her  ?  Look  again.  It  is  the  hair, 
whose  frizzled  and  toozled-out  ap- 
X)earanoe  reminds  you  of  newly- 
tossed  hay,  which  refuses  to  be  re- 
strained within  the  limits  of  bonnet 
— ^and  the  latitude  whioh  we  allow 
in  selecting  this  particular  descrip- 
tion of  head-gear  is  oonriderable— 
or  of  the  ultimate  syllable  of  that 
word,  net,  and  which  by  some  pro- 


cess, fearful  and  wonderfhl,  is  ela- 
borated into  a  gigantic  top-knot, 
whose  motto  is  obviously  excelnor, 
and  whose  altitude  is  totally  in 
defiance  of  the  received  frshions 
of  the  day,  that  betokens  the  pre- 
sence of  our  artistic  Mademoiselle 
No.  I.  One  sapposes,  and  naturally 
enough,  that  the  porition  of  the 
chignon  is  intended  to  supplement 
a  natural  deficiency  of  the  nead,  and 
that  the  art  of  the  coiffeur  has  been 
called  in  to  impress  the  beholder 
with  a  sense  of  abnormal  cerebral 
development  Yes.  Miss  Baphael 
yonder  is,  par  excellence,  the  typo  of 
the  most  approved  order  of  young 
ladies  whose  pasrion  is  Art  *  Bear 
trice  is  all  soul,'  her  fond  mamma 
will  tell  you;  'all  soul,  I  assure 
you«  She  is  never  happy  except 
when  she  is  looking  at  pictures.' 
Do  you  care  about  pioneering  this 
spiritual  young  lady  through  the 
Celeries?  She  will  give  ^ou  criti- 
cisms on  each  particular  picture  by 
the  yard— Miss  Beatrice  Baphael  has 
been  devoting  the  whole  of  her 
afternoons  lately  to  the  study  of  the 
Art  critiques  in  the  columns  of  the 
'  Fall-MaLl  Gazette.'  In  an  hour*s 
time  the  pace  b^ns  to  tell:  you 
suggest  an  ice  in  the  excellent  re- 
freshment-room on  the  basement 
floor.  But  Mademoiselle— though 
the  humidity  of  her  countenance 
gives  evidence  of  her  susceptibili^ 
of  the  heat  of  the  temperature—is 
'  all  soul.'  '  No,  thanks,  Mr.  Name- 
less; nothing  now.  The  pictures 
are  enough  for  me— but  we  might, 
I  think,  go  to  Qrange^i  when  wo 
want  some  lunch.'  Lunch,  with 
Miss  Baphael — as  is  proper  and 
right  witnayoung  lady  constructed 
upon  such  ethereal  principles — 
means  strawberries  and  cream ;  and 
strawberries  and  cream  mean,  to  a 
practical  brute  like  yourself,  an  ex- 
penditure of  five  shillings  a  plate. 
Beatrice  is  all  soul;  but,  ye  powers, 
what  a  capacity  for  the  costly  and 
diminutive  fruit  1  Mr.  Nameless, 
you  had  better  produce  your  tablets 
and  find  an  early  luncheon  engage- 
ment for  1.30,  when  Miss  Baphael 
murmurs,  in  the  intervals  of  her 
recitative  Art-criticiBm,  that 
Grange's  shop  almost  confronts  the 
Boyal  Academy. 
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Aitigtio  young  lady  of  the  period, 
Na  a:  readily  leoogniaable. 
Mifls  Baphael'a  face  waa  pi<|oaiit : 
there  waa  a  delicate  chiaelling  in 
the  region  of  the  nasal  and  oral  de- 
velopment, vhioh  struck  yon  as 
decidedly  a  hit  on  the  part  of 
Katoie:  the  eyes  were  clear  and 
penetratiTs:  in  a  word,  there  waa 
ehancter  in  the  face.  Ton  are 
eaoorting  now  an  angel  of  artistic 
popenaities,  of  an  altogether  dif- 
foreot  kind.  Limp  sildc,  washed-out 
ooantenanoe,  painfully  pendant  chi^ 
non,  weak  eyes,  and  double  tortoise- 
dieil  eye-glass,  thin  remarks,  and 
Iwble  sentiments,  are  the  character- 
istics of  your  fair  charga 

'  Can  yon  tell  me  the  time,  Mr. 
Nameless?' 

The  faithful  and  friendly  watch 
apprises  you  of  the  advent  of  the 
hour  of  one. 

'  Good  gracious  I  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  City  at  half-past, 
which  I  cannot  escape.'  (The  angel 
kx>kB  unutterable  things  through 
the  tortoiseshell- rimmed  glasses.) 
'  Indeed  I  must  go.' 

A  desperate  efTort  and  yon areoff. 

'City?' 

'  No^hang  the  City!'  you  men- 
tally ejaculate.    *  Driye  to  the 

dub.' 

And  as  your  hansom  driyes  off, 
yon  say,  'Splendide  mendaxl^- 
nothing  like  a  good— excuse!  Sic 
me  tervamt  ApoUo — ^what  a  lucky 
thing  the  Cily  exists  I' 

As  for  your  charmer,  she  says  to 
her  duenna — 

'I  think  Mr.  Nameless  might 
hare  stayed.* 

'  Tea.  I  nerer  liked  that  young 
man,'  ia  the  reply. 

Mademoiselle  there,  bright,  busy, 
and  aotiye,  has  no  pretensionB  to 
bek>ng  to  the  artistic  division  of  her 
sex.  Bat  artistic  tastes  are  unde- 
Teloped:  her  critical  &oulty  lies 
dormantr— h»  judgments  are  con- 
tsined  in  the  simple  statement  of 
&et:'This  is  pretty;'  or, 'I  don't 
like  that ;'  or, '  Gooa  gracious,  what 
a  fright  1'— summary  opinions  deli- 
vered  in  tones  more  than  sufficiently 
audible.  Tet  the  young  lady  in 
question  is  the  life  and  soul  of  her 
party — ^ita  pioneer  and  guide.  Some- 
what dimmntive  in  size,  lithe  in 


ibrm,  and  quick  in  movement,  yon 
will  see  that  she  is  ever  just  a  littie 
in  advance  of  her  friends.  She  has 
discovered  a  picture  at  which  they 
look,  and  its  number  is  exclaimed  in 
accents  of  spasmodic  earnestness. 
Herself  she  does  not  carry  a  cata- 
logue: that  duty  is  reserved  for 
another  member  of  the  band. 

'Look  at  number  five  thousand 
and  two:  thaf  s  a  pretty  face  1'  is  the 
shriU  observation  of  the  lively  young 
lady. 

"'Auon  smiting  the  Bock"' is 
the  reply,  read  atoud. 

'  Nonsense,  Louie  I  how  can  you 
be  so  foolish  ?  I  never  knew  uat 
the  Israelites  wore  fichus  and  Alpine 
hats.    You  have  made  a  mistake.' 

'  Yes,  of  course  I  have,'  says  the 
giggling,  blushing  Louie,  with  a 
simper  that  is  meant  to  be  attrac- 
tive. 'I  was  looking  at  five  hun- 
dred and  two — ^five  thousand  and 
two  is  called  '*  The  Honeymoon  on 
the  Alps."' 

And  so  on:  Ibr  this  is  the  sort  of 
cackle  you  may  hear  cul  infinitum  in 
the  rooms  at  Burlington  House. 

Talking  about  honeymoons,  a  visit 
to  the  Academy  always  brings  one 
into  contact  widi  a  vast  number  of 
happy  couples— or  otherwise— just 
launched  together  on  the  sea  of  life 
in  the  matrimonial  bark  There  is 
no  mistaking  them.  Her  very  gar- 
ments proclaim  the  presence  of  the 
bride.  As  for  Edwin,  he  evidently 
enjoys  the  fact  that  Angelina  leans 
heavily  and  perpetually  on  his  arm, 
— a  gzeat  deal  more,  considering  the 
condition  of  the  temperature,  than 
he  will  when  the  pair  have  arrived 
at  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.Naggleton  stage 
of  their  career.  Charles  Lambwrote 
a  wise  and  delightful  paper  on  the 
conduct  of  newly-married  persons. 
Therein  he  objects  to  the  obtrusive 
publicity  of  their  affectionate  dis- 
plays. So  do  we  in  iato.  The  world 
18  not  a  dovecote.  Billing  and  cooing 
are  all  very  well  in  their  proper 
place:  but  their  proper  place  is  not 
the  floor  of  Burlington  House. 
Young  married  people,  be  good 
enough  to  move  on.  Don't  lose 
yourselves  in  raptures  over  the 
charms  of  that  sentimental  group 
on  canvas,  and  don't  whisper  pretty 
nothings  into  each  other's  ears,  to  the 
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effect  that  the  loye  which  the  painter 
has  depicted  is  not  half  so  intenfle  as 
that  which  thnlla  each  of  your 
boeomfi.  Or  if  yoa  must  surrender 
yonrselyeB  to  interchange  of  ecstatic 
soliloquies,  there  is  the  scolptore- 
room,  or  the  r6&eehment*room : 
though  Angelina  abhors  the  idea  of 
the  iiAYOurite  fresh  strawberry-ice, 
and  refuses  to  come  down  from  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight  to  tsste 
the  curious  cup  which  Edwin  used 
to  brew  so  well. 

It  is  pleasant,  it  is  even  refreshing, 
to  hear  the  xmsophisticated  com- 
ments of  the  heavy  country  cousin 
contingent  on  the  painting  before 
them.  They  reveal  by  their  remarks 
a  profound  and  entire  ignorance  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Art, 
not  to  say — ^whenever  the  opportu- 
nity of  eidiibitingit,  by  the  presence 
of  a  costume  picture,  is  o£»red— of 
the  whole  range  of  history,  ancient 
and  modem,  as  well,  which  presents 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  predo- 
minant feature  of  this  age  of  univer- 
sal knowledge. 

' "  Belisarius  looking  down  upon 
the  captured  city/* '  remarks  one  of 
them,  reading  from  the  catalogue. 
'  Who  was  BelkariusV 

'  Hush,  Eliza  1  Don't  you  know  ?' 
the  happy  husband  remarks^;  '  the 
king  who  fiddled  when  Home  was 
burnt?' 

Unaccustomed  to  crowds,  these 
good  people  are  doubtless  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  their 
voice  is  audible,  and  perhaps  have 
not  the  remotest  idea  that,  of  all 
things  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
overhear,  the  most  impossible  is  an 
emphatic  whisper. 

'  Do  let  us  look  a  little  longer  at 
this  delicious  colouring/  savs  a  lan- 
guid lady,  with  a  sigh,  to  her  stal- 
wart lord,  who  is  in  attendance  at  her 
side.  '  It  is  beautiful :  it  makes  me 
quite  happy;  indeed  it  is  quite 
heavenly.' 

'Hang  it,  LauraT  repUes  the 
gentleman, '  do  let  us  move  on.  I 
want  to  see  that  stunning  picture 
of  Gladiator.  I  am  told  it  is 
A  I.' 

And  the  simple-hearted  stalwart 
yeoman,  with  the  painfully  exotic 
wife,  moves  on  vigorously,  while  the 
delicate  creature  at  his  side  heaves 


a  ligh  88  she  thinks  of  the  material- 
ism of  man. 

'  Mamma^'  says  some  errant  ier- 
ribU  to  •his  parent  as  they  stand 
before  some  work  of  the  extreme 
pre-Baphaelite  school, '  why  do  they 
make  all  the  faces  so  ugly  ?— why 
are  the  women  all  so  thin,  and  their 
noses  all  so  fiat,  exactly  like  cook,  I 
think?  And  why  is  everything 
painted  green,  and  why ' 

'Hushl  my  dear/  interposes 
mamma,  though  in  truth  the  ob- 
servation of  the  intelligent  child 
would,  if  the  truth  be  known,  find 
an  echo  in  the  minds  of  many  an 
adult  bystander,  and  suggest  con- 
siderations which  have  entered  into 
many  an  older  head. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  young 
lady  of  the  period  who  has  a  tasto 
for  art;  is  there  no  such  thing  as 
the  yoimg  man  endowed  with  the 
same  proclivities  ?  Of  course  there 
is,  and  in  a  variety  that  is  infinite. 
To  see  him  in  his  most  approved 
shape  and  development  one  should 
select  the  young  Oxford  fellow  of 
his  college.  That  gentleman  there 
with  the  locks  somewhat  unkempt 
and  the  appearance  generally  dis- 
ixaught  is  Mr.  ^stheticus  Mihix, 
who  a  [year  ago  was  elected  fellow 
of  St  Boniface.  His  rooms  are 
really  some  of  the  prettiest  in 
Oxford.  There  are  photographs 
from  Bome  and  Venice,  line  en- 
gravings,and  one  or  two  gems  in  oils 
and  wat^-colours.  His  furniture  is 
all  of  black  oak,  and  comes  entirely 
from  Wardour  Street  If  you  ask 
him  for  water  wherewith  to  quench 
your  thirst,  he  will  offer  it  you  in  a 
curiously-fiAshioned  glass  ihatcomes 
from  Murano.  It  is  in  this  elegant 
boudoir  —  for  the  softness  of  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  room  re- 
minds you  more  of  the  boudoir  than 
the  cloister — that  ^thix  loves  to 
meditate  over  Italian  treatises  on 
art)  and  to  talk  of  the  medis&val 
ch^a-d'ceuvre  with  his  companions 
who  are  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
^thix  spends  his  vacations  in 
roaming  through  Continental  gal- 
leries :  he  has  smoked  his  cigarette, 
and  drunk  his  coffee  in  the  Co/e 
Greco;  and  he  can  tell  you  more 
than  most  people  of  the  ateliers  of 
Pari&     He   is   primed  full   with 
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ill  the  slaog  of  art  Of  EDglish 
painters  he  thinks  bnt  |)oorl7, 
and  indeed  he  will  ohanctenze  the 
entire  exhibition  as  being  miserably 
indicatiTe  of  artistic  decadence  in 
Mb  own  country.  This  is  the 
enirant  cant  of  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  knowledge  of  art 
which  ^thix  in  reality  possesses 
does  not  exceed  a  flnent  command 
of  its  jargon,  picked  np  parrot-iike 
in  the  course  of  reading  and  in- 
fannation.  Yet  ^thix  arrogates 
to  himself  the  air  of  inflEdlible 
authority,  and  when  he  retnms  to 
Si  Bon&ioe  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  he  will  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  yentilating  his  Tiews  on 
the  subject  to  his  brethren  in  the 
common  room,  ^thix  is  a  prig,  of 
course,  but  then  as  being  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  very  young  fellow 
of  the  present  day,  as  tlmt  gen- 
tleman is  to  be  seen  within  the 
UniTersity  of  Oxford,  he  deserves 
some  attention. 

We  move  on  with  the  crowd,  and 
we  find  ourselves  suddenly  face  to 
iaoe  with  a  yery  distinguished  art- 
critic  He  has  come  to  take,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  a  last  look  round. 
A  very  influential  gentleman  in- 
deed is  Mr.  Aristarchus  Pigment, 
greatly  courted  by  artists,  and,  to 
the  credit  of  his  gcxxl-nature  be  it 
said,  a  zealous  champion  in  print 
of  his  friends. 

•By  Jove,  Figment,'  it  was  re- 
marked to  him  one  day,  'how 
careful  you  are  of  the  interests  of 
your  friends  T— an  extravagantly- 
eulogistic  critique  had  just  appeared 
in  the  journal  for  which  Pigment 
writes  of  an  absurdly  poor  picture. 

'And  a  pret^  sort  of  fsUow 
I  should  be,'  rejoins  the  ingenuous 
and  genial  Pigment,  '  if  I  was  not 
earefal  of  the  interests  of  my 
friends.'  On  the  whole,  though, 
this  gentleman  is  a  fair  and  honest 
eritia  He  is  not  the  victim  of 
cliqueism  to  the  extent  which  makes 
80  much  of  our  art-criticism  in  the 
present  day  utterly  corrupt  and  im- 
trostworthy.  True,  as  we  have  said, 
Mr.  Pigment  has  his  friends,  but  then 
he  can  see  artistic  merit  in  others 
than  those  with  whom  he  claims 
personal  acquaintance :  and  this  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  can  be  said  of 


nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  who 
'do'  the  notices  of  pictorial  exhi- 
bitions for  the  ioumals  of  Great 
Britain.  If  you  look  there  you  will 
see  an  illustrious  personage  whom 
his  friends  and  admirers  tell  you  is 
the  greatest  art- critic  of  the  day. 
But  then  this  opinion  is  limited  to 
those  who  compose  the  extreme 
world  of  the  pre-Etaphaelite  order. 
Critic,  forsooth!  he  is  simply  the 
spokesman  of  a  certain  school  and 
clique;  if  in  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  his  criticisms  he  does  mention 
the  works  of  others  than  his  own 
iumiediate  intimates,  it  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  censure  and 
contempt  Me  will  rave  by  the 
column  in  print  over  the  glories 
of  those  paintings  which  are  the 
works  of  any  one  member  of  his 
particular  set;  he  will  dilate  in 
tones  which  ring  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other,  on  the  floor 
of  Burlington  House  itself,  on  the 
singular  excellence  of  any  one  of 
these  productions,  and  sneer  as 
much  as  you  like  at  whatever  is 
painted  by  the  brush  of  artist 
whose  powers  belong  to  a  different 
order,  and  whose  works  are  of  a 
different  style.  There  is  apparent 
enough  of  partiality  and  cliqueism 
in  the  literary  criticism  of  the 
day,  but  it  as  as  nothing  to  that 
which  pervades  the  whole  range  of 
artistic 

Another  turn  and  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  chief 
patrons  oC  art  of  the  new  order.  Mr. 
Thunderbolt  Flash  is  a  Manchester 
manufacturer,  a  great  collector  of 
pictures,  and  a  great  patron  of 
artists.  But,  hang  it,  he  will  tell 
you,  he  must  have  the  real  thing. 
'None  of  your  sullen  skies  and 
neutral  tints  for  me.  I  like  some- 
thing with  lots  of  life  in  it,  and  lots 
of  colour.  If  you  pay  a  good  price 
have  a  good  thing,  say  I.'  And  Mr. 
Thunderbolt  Flash's  idea  of  a  good 
thing  is  something  which  from  its 
multitudinous  hues  reminds  you 
strongly  of  a  coloured  photograph 
of  the  interior  of  the  kaleidoscope 
worked  off  by  some  instantaneous 
process.  Scenes  of  nineteenth- 
century  life,  and  the  newer  the 
fashions  are  the  better — costume 
pictures  of  every  conceivable  de- 
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gree  of  gandiuess,  make  ap  Thiu- 
derbotfa  ideft  of  high  ail  Asd 
men  of  this  ordei  it  is  Thorn 
inflaenoe  is  meet  prejadioial  to 
the  interests  of  EitgUsh  art — men 
whose  stsDdttid  of  execatian  ia 
ebow.  Artists,  like  others,  luu^ 
live  hy  theii  work:  snd  to  do  this 
the7  most  busy  themeelTeB  vith 
what  pa;s  best  What  the  patrons 
are,  that,  in  the  main  tbe  palxoniEed 
will  be.  It  ia  the  nouveaux  riehm 
who  are  the  euemies  of  art 

We  have  allnded  to  the  Bonlptore 
room:  it  might  be  called  the  uiila- 
tion  room.  Its  aeolosioii  ia  oon- 
Tooient,  and  there  is  a  aedaotive 
inflnence  in  its  quiet  When  mamma 
cannot  make  out  what  has  become 
of  two  certain  members  of  her 
partj,  she  is  quite  sure  to  be  able 
eventoail;  to  disoorer  them  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  bust  of  her 
giaoions  Majesty  Queen  Viotoria. 
But  there  are  other  soenas  of  a 
less  tender  and  sentimental  nature 
which  one  may  witness  in  this 
locality.  It  is  a  favourite  hannt  at 
the  mid-day  hour  of  those  severe 
Academy  goers  who,  determined  to 
realise  the  ralue  of  the  shilliDga 
wbioh  they  expended  on  their 
entrance  to  the  uttermost  bxthing, 
have  come  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  Iodr  day  of  it,  and  are 
equipped  aooordJDgly.  Then  and 
there  yon  may  see  packets  of  land- 
viofaee  pioduoed,  and    devoured; 


cniions  bottles  slyly  prodnoed  &oia 
divers  pockets,  and  greedily  drained. 
The  lady  will  arrange  her  bonnet 
and  amooib  her  ribbons.  The 
gentleman  is  armed  with  a  pocket- 
comb,  with  which  instrument  he 
rearranges  his  whiskers  ot  wljusta 
his  monstaehe. 

Talking  about  severe  Academy 
goers,  yon  see  one  thercL  He  is  in 
the  ante-hall,  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  leaving  through  the  cir- 
onlar  gate ;  but  he  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  misgiving  ere  the  final 
step  had  been  taken.  Was  he  quite 
oeitaia  he  had  seen  all  that  he 
onght  to  see,  or  could  see  ?  Would 
not  the  possible  conviction  come 
npon  him,  after  he  had  shut  iiimiiaif 
ont  from  the  scene,  that  there  were 
certain  pictures  which  he  had  passed 
over?  To  assure  himself,  the 
honest  fellow  prodnces  his  veil- 
worn  catalogue,  and,  leaning  against 
the  dooi-poet,  peroses  it  and  re- 
peruses  !t  for  the  ninety-ninth 
time.  It  is  a  prooess  of  severe  self- 
examination.  But  at  length  the 
ordeal  has  been  gone  through 
satisbctorily,  and  our  fMend  feda 
himself  at  liberty  to  emerge  ttirongh 
the  portal,  with  eyes  that  smart 
and  bead  that  aohee  with  all  the 
exertion  through  which  he  has 
gone.  The  conscientious  and  en- 
ergetic visitor  to  the  Academy  has 
his  work  cut  out  for  him  in  good 
earnest. 
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IT  is  the  chaiaoteiistio  of  people 
who  live  in  the  country  to  lay 
BtTOBS  (Hi  the  minuiicB  of  positioQ^ 
and  to  be  jealooB  of  each  other  in 
these  important  matters.  This  sort 
of  condaot  prodaces  a  good  deal  of 
nnoomfortableneeSy  withoat  answer- 
ing any  satis&otory  pori^ose,  but  I 
Buppoee  that  a  hnman  being  cannot 
liTO  without  ambition;  and  your 
booob'cale,  as  Sir  Pierde  Shafton 
would  call  them,  being  too  stupid 
or  too  idle  to  succeed  in  the  real 
battle  of  life,  oultiTato  tbe  arts  of 
attack  aod  defimoe  still,  and  practise 
them  on  the  cmly  arena  where  th^ 
have  a  chance  of  escaping  disoom- 
fituxa 

I  am,  perhaps,  writing  rather 
rudely;  but  I  speak  from  a  some- 
what unpleasant  experience.  This 
same  experience  befell  me  about  a 
twd^remonth  after  my  succession  to 
a  country  doctor's  practice  in  the 
Tillage  of  Highingbam— a  Tillage 
that  was  not  as  other  Tillages,  but 
held  its  head  rather  aboTc  mem.  It 
was  neither  dirty  nor  small,  and  in 
i^  and  immediately  round  it,  were 
Tillas  and  country-houses  in  unusual 
number;  consequently,  ndblesae 
oU^e  was  a  sentiment  held  in  high 
honour  about  Highingham. 

It  was  not,  howeTer,till  an  cTent 
occurred  that  will  shortly  appear  in 
this  story  that  I  suffered  much 
annoyance  from  this  turn  of  mind 
of  the  flighinghamites.  They  were, 
most  of  them,  my  patients,  and  I 
dsie  say  th^  iialt  it  would  be  i^ju- 
didouB  to  grve  themselTcs  airs  to 
their  medical  adTiser.  Besides,  it 
transpired  that  though  I  was  mex^y 
a  young  country  doctor  without  a 
physician's  diploma,  I  was  descended 
from  a  family  that  had  once  stood 
mudi  higher  in  the  world  than  it 
did  now;  and  I  was  also  regarded, 
I  found,  as  both  personable  and 
presentable. 

From  these  causes,  I  found  mat- 
ters, at  flrs^  pleasant  enough,  and 
I  was  asked  to  the  croquet  and 
dancing  parties,  though,  of  those 
wbogaTO  me  the  inTitation8,no  less 
than  three  were  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  peers  of  the  realm^  and 


one  was  actually  a  baronet,  and 
another  (an  exceedingly  indigent 
patrician  who  was  alwi^s  late  in 
his  payments  for  medical  attend- 
ance) had  the  title  of  Honourable. 

1  had  resided  in  Highingham 
nearly  a  year,  when  there  happened 
to  me  what  I  then  esteemed  as  a 
great  calamity.  I  found  myself 
falling  in  loTe  with  the  prettiest 
and  richest  girl  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  left  off  shaving,  because 
my  dressing-room  reminded  me  of 
her.  It  commanded  a  Tiew  of 
arable  and  pasture  lands  which  be- 
longed to  her  in  her  own  right 
She  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with 
a  cousin,  a  rather  liTely,  rather 
pretty  girl,  and  with  an  aunt  of  a 
neutral  tint 

I  could  not  bear  the  contompla* 
tion,  which  inspired  me  with  de- 
spair, and  almost  made  my  razor 
Imger  suspiciously  about  my  throat 
My  loTe,  however,  grew  stroliger,  as 
my  beard  grew  longer,  every  day. 
My  friend  Palliser  —  Peanshooting 
Palliser,  as  he  was  called  by  men 
who  remembered  his  uniTersity 
career — my  friend.  Pea-shooting 
Palliser,  told  me  that  my  appear- 
ance was  improving.  But  if  I  had 
grown  as  handsome  as  Apollo,  what 
chance  should  I,  a  poor  country 
doctor,  haTe  with  Pearl  Panshawe, 
the  b^utiful  heiress,  about  whom 
CTcry  young  anstocrat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  hoTering,  while  she 
spoilt  the  marriageable  chances  of 
OTory  other  girl  for  miles  around  ? 

That  fatal  picnic  1  Picnics  are 
not  quite  as  fashionable,  I  thought 
to  myself,  as  they  used  to  be ;  would 
they  had '  all  gone  out  of  fashion 
quite,'  as  the  song  says.  Then  I 
should  not  haTe  had  that  delicious 
destructiTc  half-hour  with  Pearl  in 
the  woodlands ;  should  not  have  been 
blinded  by  her  large  blue-grey  eyes, 
and  meshed  in  the  deep-brown  hair 
drawn  off  heavily  from  aboTC  them ; 
should  not  haTe  remembered,  night 
and  day,  the  clear  features  on  which 
was  fixed  the  faint,  pomegranate 
flush  of  utter  youth ;  and  the  b'ght 
tall  figure,  and  the  gpracious  words 
— ^for  she  talked  to  me  with  perfect 
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Pearl  and  (he  Oriekelet'S, 


ease  ftDd  kindness,  in  her  qniet 
pleasant  manner,  nowise  annoyed 
that  I  had  contrived  or  chanced  to 
find  the  place  next  her  as  we  sat  at 
our  picnic  in  the  woods.  Ton  may 
see  from  what  I  have  written,  that, 
just  at  this  epoch;  I  was  in  what 
an  elderly  gentleman  would  call  a 
Tery  foolish,  and  a  man  of  the  world 
a  very  amusing,  condition.  Well, 
there  is  some  folly  that,  to  my 
thinking,  is  nobler,  and  better,  and 

?urer  than  some  wisdom.  However, 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  hopeless 
love-fit  when  my  friend  Palliser 
,  called  on  me  one  morning,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  join  a  new  cricket- 
club  which  was  being  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  club  was  to 
have  some  peculiar  features.  It 
was  to  consist  entirely  of  unmarried 
men,  because  mairied  men,  as  Pal- 
liser put  it,  ought  to  stay  at  home 
with  their  wives  and  families,  and 
not  to  go  gadding  about  with  nomad 
cricket-clubs,  such  as  this  was  to 
be.  Then,  again,  the  club  was  to  be 
select,  as  opposed  to  the  regular 
village  club,  which  latter  was  un- 
deniably miscellaneous.  To  secure 
this  end,  the  election  of  members 
was  to  be  made  by  ballot  This 
last  circumstance  made  me  hesitate. 

'The  men  are  very  conceited 
about  here,  and  I  shall,  as  likely  as 
not,  be  blackballed,'  I  said. 

'  Nobody  dielikes  you,'  said  Pea- 
shooting  Palliser,  'except  the  Hon- 
ourable; and  he  daren't  pill  you, 
because  vou've  pilled  him,  and  not 
been  paid  for  it  yet,  I  expect.' 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  I  don't  feel  in- 
clined to  run  the  risk.' 

'  Nonsense,'  Palliser  said,  starting 
up  out  of  his  chair. 

'  And  what  is  more,  I  will  not/ 1 
said,  regretfully,  for  I  was  not  ill- 
disposed  to  obtain  some  diversion 
from  my  present  hopeless  feelings, 
and  the  excitement  of  this  new 
cricket-dub  might  afford  it  '  I'm 
sorry,'  I  went  on ;  '  I  should  rather 

have  liked  to  become  a  mem 

confound  it !  whafs  that?' 

I  put  my  hand  up  quickly  to  my 
face,  conscious  of  a  sharp  stinging 
sensation  not  by  any  means  too  £ar 
off  my  left  eye. 

'My  dear  fellow,'  Palliser  said, 
tranquilly,  from  the  other  side  of 


the  table,  'it^s  a  just,  though  play- 
ful, corrective  of  your  obstinacy,  ad- 
ministered by  my  pea-shooter :  '  111 
shoot  again  if  you  persist  in  not 
joining  us.' 

I  should  here  perhaps  explain 
that  Pallieer,  though  a  capital  fellow, 
was,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  is, 
a  *  funny  man.'  He  ia  still  recol- 
lected in  that  churacter,  I  have 
heard,  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
acquired  no  accomplishment  but 
that  of  ^looting  peas  with  an  aim  as 
imdeviating,  though  not  as  deadly, 
as  an  Indian's  with  his  similarly 
projected  reed.  At  Oxford  he  had 
a  monomania  for  this  recreation. 
He  invented  what  he  called  the 
invisible  pea-shooter,  a  very  small 
tube,  so  easily  concealed  that  no  one 
knew  when  he  was  about  to  shoot 
He  established  a  panic  at  the  Union, 
where  he  spoilt  many  perorations 
by  hitting  the  orators  on  their 
noses  with  his  peas.  From  the 
gallery  in  the  schools,  where  under- 
graduates are  allowed,  we  believe, 
to  listen  to  the  viva  voce  examina- 
tions, the  audacious  Palliser  shot 
a  public  examiner.  There  was  a 
row,  and  an  inquiry.  But  Palliser's 
guilt  never  got  beyond  the  under- 
graduates, and,  ever  after,  he  en- 
joyed a  reputation  amongst  them 
equal  in  some  respects,  and  superior 
in  others,  to  that  of  an  Ireland 
scholar. 

♦  Well,'  I  said. '  if  you'll  keep  that 
instrument  quiet,  I'll  perpend  the 
matter.' 

And  accordingly  I  thought  it 
over,  and,  at  last,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  my  fears  were  morbid, 
and  that  I  might  as  well  take  my 
chance  with  the  ballot-box.  While 
I  was  still  in  doubt,  Palliser  called 
the  next  morning  to  tell  me  that 
there  was  a  ballot  that  very  after- 
noon, and  he  expedited  my  decision 
by  peppering  the  passers-by  in  the 
mam  street  of  the  village  with  his 
pea-shooter.  As  the  peas  came  from 
my  window,  I  saw,  of  course,  that  it 
would  be  supposed  that  I  had  shot 
them.  Not  wishing  thus  to  injure 
my  professional  prospects,  I  turned 
the  drift  of  Palliser's  ideas  by  con- 
senting to  the  proposal  he  had 
come  to  make. 
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'WeVe  deeided  on  the  name  of 
tbe  elab/  he  said,  podceting  the 
pea-Bhooter,tomy  greatxelief ;  *'  The 
Sannieren;"  qniet  and  nnpxetend- 
ing.  We  shall  do  the  thing  well— 
olaiet-onp  dinners,  and  that  kind  of 
thing— and  add  a  little  archery, 
perhaps,  which  will  give  ns  a  tone, 
and  a  ball  in  the  winter.' 

'  The  pea-shooter  won't  give  you 
a  t<Hie,'  I  said;  'The  Sannterers 
will  distinctly  object  to  the  pea- 
shooter.' 

'I  have  no  donbt,'  Falliser  said; 
but '  I  can  resign  it  without  much  of 
a  straggle:  I  haTensed  it  very  spar- 
ingly of  late ;  and  as  I  am  going  to 
be  married  I  had,  perhaps,  better 
drop  it  altogether.' 

'  You  going  to  be  married?'  I 
asked. 

'  Yes.    Why  shouldn't  I  ? 

'Who  is  she?* 

'  Pearl  EimBhawe '  he  began. 

I  suppose  that  on  hearing  this  I 
was  80  taken  hj  surprise  as  to  betray 
myself  by  my  agitation.  PalliBer 
paused  a  moment,  looked  at  me, 
and — 

'Has  a  cousin,'  he  went  on; 
'  as  I  was  about  to  add,  when  you 
began  to  glare  at  me  so.  That 
oonsiii,  to  my  thinking,  is  nicer  even 
than  Pearl.  She  is  staying  with 
Pearl  now,  and  I  am  going  to  be 
married  to  her;  not  to  Pearl,  but  to 
her  oousiD,  Emma  Thorpe.' 

'I  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
fellow/  I  said,  heartily  and  hur- 
riedly. 'Now  you  say  this  bal- 
lot  ' 

'  CkMne,  come,'  Palliser  inter- 
rupted, '  this  won't  do,  Payne.  Pve 
canght  you.  Pve  suspected  before, 
but  I  know  now,  why  you'ye  been 
so  (itsfon^  lately.  People  are  saying 
evefywhere  that  you  are  getting 
quite  a  disagreeable  young  man.  It 
was  that  picnic  did  it,  I  expect — 
come  now,  wasn't  it  ?' 

'  You  seem  to  know  all  about  my 
inmost  feelings,'  I  said,  gloomily. 
'  Perhaps  it  was.' 

'  Well  now/  my  fnend  said, '  Pm 
gomg  up  to  the  house  directly  after 
the  club  meeting  this  afternoon.  It 
won't  last  long;  the  balloting  will 
be  mere  form,  and  there's  only  one 
match  to  settle,  the  first  one,  with 
the  Highingham  Club,  which,  by 


the  way,  as  it's  our  first,  we  parti- 
cularly want  to  win.  So  I'll  just 
drop  in  here  and  tell  you  you're 
elected,  and  then  we'll  go  up  toge- 
ther, and  do  a  little  croquet.  You 
can  be  Pearl's  partner,  and  play 
against  Emma  and  me.' 

'  I  had  rather  not  go/ 1  said. 

'  I  shall  call  for  you,  anyhow,' 
Palliser  said.  '  At  fi^e  minutes  to 
fonr  this  afternoon  a  pea  will  rattle 
against  your  middle  window-pane. 
C^me  down  into  the  street,  and  you 
will  find  me  waiting.* 

And  my  friend  left  me. 

Palliser  was  right  in  surmising 
that  I  coald  not  resist  this  tempta- 
tion. Some  five  minntes  after  the 
time  he  had  fixed,  he  announced  his 
arrival,  as  he  had  told  me  he  should, 
by  shooting  a  pea  at  my  window.  I 
was  waiting,  and  condemning  my 
own  folly  all  the  while.  I  went 
down  to  him  prepared  to  pay  a  yisit 
which,  I  felt,  could  bat  increase  my 
present  sufferings. " 

I  found  my  friend  below,  not 
looking  quite  so  cheerful  as  usual, 
though  he  greeted  me  with  unusual 
warmth  and  fondoes&  He  did  not 
say  a  word  about  the  ballot,  and,  as 
my  mind  was  fall  of  Pearl,  I  forgot 
the  projected  club  and  my  candida- 
ture altogether,  and  asked  him  no 
question. 

The  manor-house,  where  Pearl 
lived,  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Tillage,  and  we  were  soon 
thera  Palliser  was,  of  course,  re- 
ceiyed  with  great  amiability ;  and 
when  he  said,  referring  to  me,  that 
Mr.  Payne,  from  his  natural  bash- 
fnlness,  had  not  been  brought  np  to 
the  manor-hoase  without  great  dif- 
ficulty— ^an  observation  which,  I 
thought,  might  have  been  put  better 
— mSs  Fair&x  was  candid  enough, 
in  her  reply,  to  put  me  quite  at  my 
ease. 

'I  only  hope,  Mr.  Pttyne/  she 
said, '  that  you  will  excuse  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  new  page.  We  have 
not  had  him  a  week,  but  his  blun- 
ders seem  hopeless.  The  first  day 
he  was  here,  before  he  had  been  in 
the  house  three  hours,  he  came  and 
told  me  that  a  person  wanted  to  see 
me.  '•  Where  is  her  I  said.  "  In 
the  servants' hall,  miss,"  the  boy 
answered ;  and  I  went  in  and  found 
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that  the  person  was  Sir  Frederick 
Dashwood,  who  had  called,  and  had 
been  shown  by  ilie  page  into  thia 
apartment,  and  presented  with  a 
three-legged  stool  to  sit  upon.' 

'  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
Dashwood/  Falliser  observed.  '  His 
lofty  stature,  magnificent  appear- 
ance, and,  I  haye  no  doubt,  sump- 
tuous apparel,  must  have  afforded  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  three- 
legged  stool.  Was  he  sitting  on  it 
when  you  entered  ?' 

'He  looked  handsomer  on  the 
stool  than  you  do  off  it,  Mr.  Fal- 
liser,' Fearl  returned,  rather  curtly. 

I  was  not  so  much  amused  at  all 
this  as  I  might  have  been,  particu- 
larly when  Fearl  so  keenly  defended 
Sir  Frederick.  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  rumour  that  Miss  Fanshawe 
and  Sir  Frederick  were  engaged, 
and  I  thought  this  call  of  his  might 
have  ended  more  pleasantly  than  it 
began.  But  at  this  juncture  we 
went  out  to  croquet.  I  played  very 
badly,  not  being  in  that  easy  frame 
of  mind  which  conduces  to  success 
in  games.  After  Fearl  and  I  had 
lost  every  time,  owing  to  my  inca- 
pacity, we  went  in  to  tea.  This 
repast  was  served,  inaccurately,  by 
the  new  page.  I  felt  all  the  after- 
noon that  I  was  oppressively  stupid, 
and  sat  making  a  feeble  attempt  to 
look  as  if  I  had  an  appetite  ibr  a 
sponge  biscuit,  when  the  new  page 
entered,  with  agitation  depicted  on 
his  countenance. 

'  Flease,  miss,'  he  said,  rapidly  and 
excitedly, '  the  police  is  here  after 
Mr.  Fayne.' 

I  rose ;  so  did  Miss  Fanshawe. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by 
bringing  such  imi)ertinence8  into 
this  room  ?'  she  said,  with  evident 
anger, 

'  If  you  please,  miss,  the  police 
says  as  Mr.  Fayne  was  shooting  peas 
out  of  his  window  M  this  morning, 
and  he  hit  lots  of  people,  and  him« 
the  policeman,  too,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing by,  and  he's  followed  him  W 
miss ' 

'  Then  he  may  go  before  him 
down  again,'  Miss  Fanshawe  said, 
interrupting  the  new  page.  But 
the  new  page  was  irrepressible; 

'  And  please,  miss,  he  says  as  it's 
all  over  the  town  as  Mr.  Fayne's 


blackballed  for   the    new  cricket- 
club.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Fayne, 
for  letting  the  boy  go  on  so  far,'  Fearl 
said,  turning  to  ma  '  Oo  back  to 
the  servants'  hall,  sir,'  she  said  to 
the  boy,  '  and  tell  the  policeman 
that  when  I  want  him,  I  will  send 
for  him ;  and  get  rid  of  him,  or  I 
will  get  rid  of  yon.  And  then  come 
back  and  beg  Mr.  Favne's  pardon 
for  your  impertinence. 

Falliser,  during  this  scene,  bad, 
as  had  also  hiB  fiancee,  been  almost 
suffocated  with  laughter.  But  when 
the  blackballing  was  mentioned  he 
suddenly  became  grave. 

I  had,  indeed,  been  blackballed; 
but  he  did  not  mention  the  fact  till 
we  wese  walking  home  together 
after  a  delightful,  but,  as  I  felt,  in- 
judicious visit  He  then  explained. 
It  appeared  that  the  opposition  to 
my  election  had  been  very  decided 
indeed,  and  that  six  or  seven  balls 
of  the  iiatal  colour  had  been  found 
in  the  box. 

'  They  worked  the  thing  very 
quietly,'  Falliser  said ; '  but  that  oon- 
oeited  fool  of  a  baronet  headed  it, 
I'm  oonvinced.  But,  I  say,  Fayne, 
why  on  earth  don't  yon  go  in  for 
Fearl?  I'm  as  sure  as  ever  I  was 
with  mypoanahooter,  when  I  was  in 
practice,  that  she  likes  you.  How 
serious  and  indignant  she  was  when 
the  new  page,  at  your  expense,  ex- 
hibited his  natural  oandour.  And, 
as  Emma  told  me,  five  minutes 
ago,  ahe's  even  more  indignant 
about  this  blackballing  business, 
and  vowed  that  if  she  could  think 
of  any  little  harmless  plot  against 
them,  she  would  contrive  that  the 
Saunterers  should  lose  their  first 
match.' 

'  Then,'  I  said,  striking  my  stick 
hard  on  the  moonlit  ground,  '  I'll 
play  against  them,  for  one.  But  as 
for  my  marrying  Miss  Fanshawe,  the 
idea's  ridiculous.  I  am  a  poor, 
despised  Sawbones;  she's  the  pret- 
tiest and  the  richest  girl  in  the 
shire.  If  I  tried,  I  should  be  out  of 
the  race  from  start  to  finish ;  and, 
besides,  I've  no  intention  of  ex- 
posing myself  to  the  suspicion  of 
being,  what  I  am  not,  a  fortune- 
hunto.  As  for  her  being  kind  to 
me,  if  8  her  natural  goodness  of 
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heart.  Depend  upon  it,  if  she  were 
really  disposed  to  be  more  than  a 
ftiendy  she  would  be  reserved  and 
not  stand  up  for  me.  It's  the  way 
of  girla.' 

'  It's  not  FearFs  way/  Falliser 
said.  'She's  always  been  in  a 
position  that  put  shyness  rather 
oat  of  court.  I  don't  mean  that 
she'd  make  the  first  advaoces,  not 
she :  no  girl  would  be  slower  to  do 
so ;  but  she's  not  exactly  "  so  much 
alarmed  that  she  is  quite  alarmingj" 
as  Byron  expresses  it' 

'Oh  nonsense!' I  returned.  'She's 
sorry  for  me,  and  thinks  my  posi- 
tion an  awkward  one.' 

'  Pity  is  akin  to  loye/  Palliser 
remarked. 

'She  likes/  I  said,,  'that  big, 
good-looking,  conceited  fellow,  who 
alwajB  reminds  me  of  the  girl's 
brother  in  "Maud;"  DashwoDd  I 
mean.' 

Palliser  appeared  to  see  the  force 
of  my  remarks,  and,  on  reaching  my 
door,  we  parted,  and  did  not  meet 
again  till  the  day  of  the  match.  I 
played  with  the  Tillage  club,  and 
was  never  in  so  gloomy  a  temper  as 
on  this  occasion.  I  had  heara  that 
Mias  Fanshawe  was  leaving  the 
neighbourhood  for  some  time — 
going  to  Canada*  Aod  there  had 
been  a  farewell  dancing-party  at 
the  manor-honae  on  the  previous 
evening,  attended  by  all  the  Saun- 
terers,  to  which  I  had  not  re- 
ceived an  invitation.  And,  re* 
membering  the  views  I  understood 
MisB  Fanshawe  to  have  expressed 
relative  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Saunterers  had  behaved  to  me, 
1  was  furious  against  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  sex,  and  indignant 
with  myself  for  not  being  able  to 
throw  off  my  attachment  to  a  girl 
so  insincere,  flighty,  forgetfal,  and 
spoilt  When  I  saw  her  drive  in 
her  basket- phaeton  on  to  the  field,  I 
held  sulkily  aloof,  while  the  Saun- 
terers, to  a  man,  flocked  eagerly 
round  her.  I  did  not  go  near 
enough  to  hear  her  musical  voice, 
bat|I  could  tell  from  a  distance  that 
she  was  in  high  spirits,  by  her  de- 
meanour, and  that  of  those  who 
sononnded  her.  I  tried,  with  in- 
difiBrent  soooees,  to  concentrate  my 
mind  cm  the  match.    I  was  madly 


anxious  that  we  should  beat  the 
Saunterers;  but  I  felt  that  ours 
was  a  very  composite  eleven  with  a 
'  tail/  and  that  theirs  was  a  strons 
one,  comprising  several  bats  dreaded 
upon  Fenner's  and  the  Magdalen 
ground,  and  well  provided  with 
swift  bowlers  and  qmck  fieldsmen. 

The  Saunterers  went  in  first  and 
played  before  the  eyes  of  Pearl 
gazing  from  her  phaeton.  The  most 
extraordinary  and  indescribable 
innings  I  ever  saw.  At  the  time  I 
was  utterly  puzzled  by  it,  and  I 
should  thmk  that  many  of  the 
spectators,  such  at  least  as  under- 
stood the  game,  will  to  their  dying 
day,  in  tiie  seasons  of  memory,  tiy 
to  fiithom  the  mystery  of  that  innings. 
It  was  a  short  and  a  poor  innings,  nr 
inferior  to  what  might  have  been 
reasona^  expected  from  such  a 
team.  With  the  exception  of  Palli- 
ser, who  went  in  hindmost  man  of 
the  eleven,  played  well,  and  brought 
out  his  bat  for  a  very  fair  score,  the 
Saunterers  batted,  one  and  all,  with 
the  most  absurd  irresolution  I  ever 
saw  in  a  cricket-field;  they  played, 
that  is,  not  as  if  th^  wanted  to  make 
runs,  nor  as  if  they  wanted  to  get 
'  out/  but  as  if  ^ey  could  not  make 
up  their  minds  which  of  these  ends 
to  compass. 

And  just  as  they  batted,  so  they 
bowled  and  fielded  when  the  village 
club  took  its  turn  at  the  wickets. 
The  bowlers  did  not  bowl  individu- 
ally badly,  but  their  balls  were 
neither  swift  nor  straight,  and  I 
knew  that  two  of  them  at  least  could 
be  both,  at  need.  The  fieldsmen 
did  not  egregiously  miss  balls  hit  to 
them  in  tiba  air  or  on  the  ground, 
the  contemptuous  exclamation,  'but- 
terfingers/  was  not  heard  round  the 
field;  but  they  fielded  languidly 
and  loosely,  and  let  many  more  runs 
be  got  than  need  be  got  I  thought, 
at  first,  that  it  wasa  concerted  plan, 
and  that  they  were  giving  tiiem- 
selves  airs.  They  meant,  perhaps, 
these  contemptibly-oonceited  Saun- 
terers, to  make  an  ostentation  of  not 
putting  forth  their  strragth  against 
us.  But  I  very  soon,  narrowly 
watching  them,  perceived  that  how- 
ever littie  each  member  of  the  eleven 
exerted  himself,  he  was  quite  as 
much  surprised  as  I  was  at  the 
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apathy  of  his  comrades.  In  fact, 
before  the  Saunterers  had  been  out 
in  the  field  half  an  hour  every  one 
of  their  faces  wore  a  more  or  less 
bewildered  and  ridicnlons  expres- 
sion. Each  languid  cricketer  was 
shocked  that  the  rest  between  them 
did  not  make  up  for  his  own  indo- 
lence. Still  our  eleven  was  so  bad 
that,  even  with  these  advantages,  we 
had  lost  all  onr  wickets  but  one,  and 
were  then  twenty  runs  behind.  I 
had  been  chosen  to  go  in  'first 
wicket  down/  the  post  of  honour, 
and  I  was  '  well  set'  when  the  last 
man  joined  me.  He,  I  knew,  was 
an  utter  incapable.  Bat  by  judi- 
ciously playing  for  'singles'  at  the 
end  of  each  over,  I  managed  to  give 
him  a  sinecure  as  fiar  as  batting 
went,  and  to  receive  every  ball  for 
many  successive  overs  on  my  own 
bat,  this  being  our  only  chance. 
The  score  rapidly  rose.  We  were 
within  seven  of  a  *  tie,'  when  I  got 
well  hold  of  an '  on '  ball  and  lifted 
it  over  the  tents  and  out  of  tiie  field. 
Down  went  the  figure  6  on  my  line 
in  the  scoring-book. 

'  One  to  tie  two  to  win '  was  buzzed 
round  the  ring  of  spectators.  I  made 
the  single  off  the  next  ball,  but  it 
was  not  the  last  of  the  over.  The 
next  was,  and  my  vis-a-vis  received 
it  amidst  breathless  suspense.  It 
was  not  straight,  and  was,  consider- 
ing the  bowhng  power  of  the  man 
who  delivered  it,  slow.  But  my 
partner  was  a  person  to  whom  the 
easy  in  cricket  was  the  difficult,  and 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  his 
opponent*s  generosity,  he  mildly 
scooped  the  ball  up  into  the  air.  It 
came  down  into  point's  hands,  so 
gently  that  a  child  in  a  pinafore 
might  have  caught  it  'Point' 
was  Sir  Frederick  Dashwood,  my 
enemy.  I  noticed  him  glance  with 
a  carious  expression  towards  Pearl's 
phaeton,  as  the  ball  came  down  de- 
licately; and  then  he  did  what 
hardly  seemed  feasible— let  it  slip 
through  his  hands.  From  the  whole 
field  there  arose  hereat  a  roar  of  de- 
rision, at  which  the  baronet  went 
very  red  in  the  face.  He  was  not 
virulently  abused  by  the  other  Saun- 
terers, but  far  worse  than  this  was 
the  loudly-expressed  contempt  of 
the  spectators,  which  almost  be- 


came annoying  aa  he  walked  back 
to  the  tent,  the  match  being  now 
over  in  our  favour,  for  we  ran  the 
hit  on  speculation. 

I  was  walking  off  the  ground  in  a 
melancholy  mood  enough,  forgetfai 
already  of  the  plaudits  which  I  re- 
ceived for  the  triumph  I  had  won 
for  tiie  village  club  over  '  those  con- 
founded, conceited  Saunterers.'  Any 
little  excitement  the  match  might 
have  afforded  me  had  passed  away, 
and  a  reaction  had  succeeded,  when, 
as  I  opened  the  gate  at  the  entrance 
of  the  field,  I  suddenly  felt  a  shaip 
stinging  pain  under  my  left  whisker. 
I  instantly  knew  that  it  was  inflicted 
by  Palliser's  pea-shooter,  and  not 
being  in  a  good  temper  I  turned 
round  in  a  state  of  high  irritation. 
There  was  Palliser  close  behind  me. 

'  When  are  you  going  to  leave  off 
that  absurd,  childish  trick?' 

'My  dear  fellow,'  Palliser  re- 
turned, '  you  have  received  the  last 
shot  which  I  shall  ever  fire  from 
this  or  any  similar  tube.  See,  I 
throw  it  away,'  and  he  jerked  his , 
fiftvourite  instriiment  into  a  dry  ditch 
over  an  intervening  hedge.  '  £nuna 
objects  to  it,  takes  the  same  view  of 
it  as  you  do,  that  it's,  perhaps, 
rather  a  pueiile  source  of  amuse- 
ment' 

'  I  should  think  it  was,'  I  said, 
'  and  I  wish  you  would  have  chosen 
some  one  else  for  your  farewell  vic- 
tim—Sir Frederick  Dashwood,  for 
instance.  Why  on  earth  did  he  miss 
that  catch?' 

'  He  is  as  savage  in  Ihe  tent  just 
now  as  the  examiner  was  when  my 
pellet  hit  him  in  the  schools,'  Pal- 
liser returned.  'Some  roughs  got 
round  the  tent  and  told  him  he  did 
it  because  he  had  a  bet  on  the 
match.  But  111  teU  you  the  real 
reason,  in  fiict,  it  was  with  that  ob- 
ject that  I  drew  your  attentioA  just 
now.' 

'  Which  you  might  have  done  in 
some  other  way,'  I  said.  'But  it 
seems  to  me  that,  altogether,  there's 
some  mystery  about  this  match. 
The  Saunterers  hesitated  about 
every  ball  they  played,  or  bowled, 
or  stopped.' 

'  Men  have  a  natural  reluctance  to 
play  under  their  proper  mark  at 
cricket     Besides,   it's  difficult,  I 
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ahoQkl  say/  PaUiser  replied.    '  Bnt 
joa  obeerred  correctly.  Til  tell  you 
why  they  did  it    It  was  done  at 
Pearl  Fanshawe's  request.' 
'  At  Miss  Fanshawe's  request  ?* 

'Yes.  She's  not  in  your  good 
books,  now,  I  Bnppoee.  After  all 
her  professions  of  friendship,  not  to 
ask  yon  np  to  her  farewell  party 
wafl  a  most  nnkind  cut,  wasn't 
it?* 

'  I  told  you  I  was  right  about 
Miss  Fanshawe,' I  said,  coldly.  'She 
never  oared  for  me.' 

'  That  doesn't  prove  that  you 
were  right,'  he  returned.  'How- 
ever, at  her  party,  Pearl  told  every 
one  of  these  men,  separately,  mind 
you,  that  she  wished  the  village 
dub  to  win  the  match.  So  (I  have  it 
all  firom  Emma,  you  know),  each  of 
them  acted  on  her  suggestion,  with- 
out knowing  that  the  rest  had  re- 
oeived  the  same  hint' 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  there's  no  ac- 
counting for  woman's  freaks.  Sir 
Frederick's  was  the  crowning  piece 
of  self-^samfice,  and  I  don't  doubt 
that  he  will  be  rewarded.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  another  thing,'  Pal- 
liser  said.  '  Pearl  had  her  work  cut 
out  last  night  How  many  men  do 
you  suppose  offered  to  her,  knowing 
she  was  going  away?  Why,  ev^ory 
man,  except  myself  that  played  with 
the  Saunterers  to-day,  and  some 
more  besides.' 

'  She  must  have  given  them  every 
opportunity,'  I  said;  'unless  they 
proposed  en  masse,' 

'  She  did,'  Palliser  replied.  'As 
you  might  have  gathered  from  what 
I  said  just  now,  their  propositions 
were  made  between  the  dances  in 
the  usual  way,  itU-h-ttte' 

'And  I  suppose  she  took  the 
baronet'  I  said,  as  coolly  as  I  could. 

'  I  am  glad  we  have  reached  your 
house,'  Paihser  answered;  'you 
lookr  so  white.  You  know  what  to 
prescribe  for  yourself,  I  suppose? 
bat  I  should  suggest  a  stimulant — 
a  cordial  was  the  old-fSashioned 
term.' 

'  Gonibund  you !'  I  said,  quickly. 
Has  she  taken  him?    Though  it's 
nothing  to  me.' 

'If  you  will  come  up  to  the 
manor-house  this  evening^  you  will 
sea,'  Palliser  replied.    'I  will  call 


for  you  at  seven  precisely.  And 
now  go  in,  and  take  a  nip  of 
brandy.' 

As  before,  Palliser  called  for  me, 
and  I  went  up  with  him  to  the 
manor-house.  I  could  trust  him, 
and  I  knew  he  would  not  place  me 
in  any  ignominious  or  awkward 
position.  But  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
concerted when,  after  sitting  wit^ 
the  aunt.  Miss  Thorpe,  and  Palliser 
for  a  short  time  in  ^e  drawing- 
room,  the  door  opened,  and  the  new 
page — who  was  by  this  time  taking 
more  kindly  to  his  function — an- 
nounced, with  much  emphasis, 
'  Sir  Frederick  Dash  wood.' 

The  baronet  entered.  His  bearing 
was  confident ;  as,  however,  I  sup- 
pose, that  of  baronets  usually  is; 
his  evening  costume  was  faultless, 
of  course,  but  a  moss-rose  which  ho 
wore  in  his  buttonhole  gave  him  a 
festal  air,  and  his  gold  sleeve-links, 
of  which  he  afforded  us  a  pretty 
good  glimpse,  were  anchors,  the 
emblems  of  hope.  I  knew  he  had 
been  the  main  a^ent  in  blackballing 
me,  and  hardly  bowed  to  him  there- 
fora  I  fancied  he  looked  rather 
surprised  at  seeing  me,  which  I, 
then,  put  down  to  an  idea  of  his 
that  I  was  not  a  fit  visitor  at  the 
manor-house.  However,  he  sat 
down,  and  .began  to  talk  with  his 
usual  ease.  Presently  the  new  page 
announced  another  visitor,  one  of 
the  Saunterers.  He,  too,  entered 
in  an  assured  manner,  and  had  a 
flower  in  his  buttonhole.  But, 
evidently,  both  he  and  the  baronet 
were  taken  aback  at  seeing  each 
other,  and  their  greetings  were 
awkwardish. 

'There  will  be  rare  fun  pre- 
sently,' Palliser  whispered,  leaning 
over  to  me. 

I  asked  him,  in  the  same  under- 
tone where  Miss  Fanshawe  was. 

*  You'll  know  all  about  it  in  a 
jiffey,'  was  his  rejoinder ;  and  while 
he  was  speaking  the  door  was  again 
opened  and  a  third  Saunterer  en- 
tered, smiling,  dress-suited,  rose- 
buttonholed.  But  he  stopped  short, 
and  his  countenance  assumed  a 
sudden  change  of  expression  when 
he  saw  the  other  members  of  his 
club.  They  looked  equally  uncom- 
fortable, and  I  began  to  think  the 


so 
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SatmtereH  a  queer  set,  and  that  I 
was  well  out  of  them.  Half  an  hour 
more,  and  all  the  Sannterers  and  a 
jEewnon-orioketing  young  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  sitting 
in  the  drawing-room,  looking  any- 
thing bat  pleased  with  each  other's 
company.  Oonversation  was  almost 
at  a  standHstill.  I  could  not  but  see 
tiiat  there  was  some  mystery— that 
some  strange  scene  was  about  to  be 
enacted,  and  I  waited  eagerly.  Still 
Miss  Fanshawe  did  not  appear. 

At  last  Sir  Frederick  iuashwood 
rose,  went  to  the  ottoman  on  which 
Miss  Thorpe  was  sitting,  and,  lean- 
ing over  tbe  back  of  it,  whispered  to 
her.  Miss  Thorpe's  reply,  however, 
was  made  in  loud  tones : 

'If,  Sir  Frederick,  you  will  give 
my  aant  your  arm,  we  shall  find 
supper  in  the  dining-room,  and  my 
cousin  will  be  there  as  soon  as  she 
possibly  can.' 

With  as  much  cordiality  as  he 
oould  achieve,  the  baronet  did  as 
she  asked  Mm,  and  we  all  followed 
into  the  dining-room,  where  supper 
was  laid. 

'  I  trust  all  you  fellows  haven't 
dined  too  late  to  be  peckish,'  Pal- 
User  said. 

Meanwhile  the  baronet,  with  a 
very  ill  grace,  seeing  nothing  else 
for  it,  sat  down  and  began  the 
carving  of  a  cold  turkey,  and  the 
rest  followed  his  lead.  There  was 
plenty  of  wine,  and  it  was  good. 
The  Saunterers  therefore  made  the 
best  of  things,  and  in  twenty 
minutes'  time  were  beginning  to 
thaw  from  their  normal  state,  that 
evening  of  frost,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  dead  silence.  Having 
entered  so  quietly  that,  I  think, 
scarcely  any  one  but  myself  per- 
ceived the  door  open.  Pearl  Fan- 
shawe stood  before  us. 

Tbe  ideas  of  the  poets,  I  consider, 
verge  occasionally  on  the  absurd.  I 
cannot  sympathise  with  their  ecsta- 
cies  respecting  female  beauty.  The 
generality  of  girls  may  be  more  or 
less  comely  and  pleasant  to  look  at, 
but  I  see  no  reasonableness  in  the 
adoration  which  their  jpersonal  ap- 
pearance excites.  Still  at  that 
moment,  perhaps.  Pearl  would  have 
justified  such  natures  as  are  in- 
dnlged  in  by  a  Tom  Moore  or  an 


Apuleius.  With  her  slender  figure 
dnwn  up  to  its  fall  height,  and  her 
little  head  borne  bravely,  she  stood 
before  us,  who  had  all  risen  at  her 
entrance.  As  she  looked  at  us  her 
fail  cheek  flushed  scarlet,  but  her 
eyes  did  not  decline. 

'  Gentlemen,'  she  said,  with  even 
a  slight  smile  on  her  lips, '  I  dare 
say  you  are  very  much  surprised  at 
seeing  each  other,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  in  private  that  I  asked  you  to 
oome  here,  each  of  you,  for  a  final 
answer  tcnnight.  However,' — here 
she  suddenly  paused  in  great  con- 
fusion, after  hitherto  speaking 
steadily;  she  had  caught  sight  of 
me,  and  I  flushed  as  much  as  she 
did.  She  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  thou,  looking  towards 
Palliser,  she  said— 

'  Mr.  Palliser,  this  is  your  fault ; 
you  have  brought  to  my  house  an 
uninvited  guest ' 

'  I  fancied  as  much,'  Sir  Frede- 
rick Dashwood  put  in,  giving  me  a 
very  contumelious  look;  indeed  I 
felt  what  a  fool  I  had  been :  how  I 
had  compromised  myself  by  trusting 
Palliser— in  fact,  I  could  say  nothing 
to  excuse  myself.  Still,  I  thought 
that,  after  the  way  in  which  I  had 
been  received  before  upon  Palliscr's 
introduction,  more  allowance  might 
have  been  made.  I  was  at  the  door, 
however,  quickly.  But  PalliBer  was 
quicker,  and,  the  key  being  in,  he 
turned  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
So  I  was  compelled  to  stay. 

'  Well,  gentlemen,'  Pearl  resumed 
— I  was  behind  her  now,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  me— 'I 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  pro- 
posals; but  I  have  to  ask  you 
whether  you  will  renew  them  when 
you  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you  ? 
In  my  uncle's  will,  who  left  me  all 
this  property  of  mine,  there  is  a 
clause  which  sta^  s  that  in  the  event 
of  my  marriage  t>very  farthing  and 
farthing's  worth  of  that  property  is 
to  be  divided  between  six  charitable 
institutions.'    And  she  paused. 

Sir  Frederick  Dashwood  came  a 
step  forward  instantly,  as  red  as  the 
rose  in  his  buttonhole. 

'  I  must  say,'  he  blurted  out,  *  that 
you  have  used  me  very  rudely.  I 
am  not  speaking  to  one  of  my  own 
sex,  and  I  am  moderate  in  my  ex- 
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preflBi0D8.    My  proposal,  at  least, 
was  privata' 

'Andmina'  'And  mine.'  'And 
mine/  aereral  of  the  otheis  said. 

'And  you  have  made  it  public, 
HisB  Fanshawe,'  the  baronet  re- 
flomed.  *  I—I— I  shall  go  home  at 
ODoe.    Palliser,  let  me  ont' 

There  were,  besides  Palliser  and 
myself,  fifteen  men  in  the  room.  Of 
these  ten  followed  the  baronet.  I 
stayed ;  so  did  four  others. 

'  Am  I  to  imderstand,'  Miss  Fan- 
shawe asked,  after  a  brief  pause, 
'  that  you  four  gentlemen  abide  by 
your  proposals?' 

They  all  bowed.  And  at  this  mo- 
ment I  came  forward  and  stood  face 
to  fftoe  witii  Pearl.  She  flushed 
deeper  than  ever,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  her  eyes  dropped. 

'The  only  apology  I  can  make,' 
I  said, '  for  my  intrusion  is  to  add 
myself  to  these  four  gentlemen; 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  found  in  their 
company.  It  may  serve  for  an 
apology,  for  strong  feeling  some- 
what excuses  rudeness.  Prompted 
by  such  feeling,  I  ask  you,  Miss 
Fanshawe,  to  be  my  wife.' 

With  her  eyes  again  raised.  Pearl 
said,  with  a  slight  smile  playing 
about  the  comers  of  her  mouth, 
*What  I  have  stated  about  my 
uncle's  will  is  strictly  true ;  but  that 
will  shortly  idfterwards  returns  to 
the  subject,  and  affirms  that  the 
clmae  depriving  me  of  my  property 
in  case  of  my  marriage,  is  to  be  of 
none  effect  provided  that  a  gentle- 
man who  is  named,  my  uncle's  oldest 
Meod,  approves  of  my  choice.  My 
uncle  adds  that  he  has  made  his 
will  in  this  manner  in  order  to  pro- 
tect me  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
deceived  by  fortune-hunters.  This 
euudian  of  my  matrimonial  affairs 
fives  in  Canada^  and  I  sail  thither 
during  the  week.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Harcourt,  Mr.  Yaughan,  Mr.  Lawes, 
and  Mi.  Hetherington,  for  your  dis- 
interestedness, and  I  regret  that  my 
feelings  would  not  justify  me  in 
oonsulting  my  uncle  about  any  of 
you.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not 
anticipate  that  any  of  you  would 
stand  my  test,  and  I  feel  that  you 
l»ve  not  been  overwell  used  in  this 
matter.' 


All  this  time  Pearl  studiously 
abstained  from  looking  at  me. 

'And  do  you  propose  to  make 
any  mention  to  your  guardian  of 
Mr.  Payne?' I  said. 

'She  has  answered  your  ques- 
tion by  an  exhaastive  process,' 
Palliser  observed.  '  Aren*t  you  satis- 
fied ?*  ^ 

'I  do,'  said  Pearl,  with  her  eyes 
downcast.  And  suddenly  she  lifted 
them,  and  looked  at  the  four  rejected 
suitors,  who,  in  some  dudgeon,  were 
preparing  to  go,  and  indeed,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  found 
themselves  cutting  about  as  ridi- 
culous a  figure,  as,  in  a  quiet  way, 
they  well  could.  'One  moment 
more,'  Pearl  proceeded.  '  Before  you 
go,  I  wish  you  to  understand  why 
I  have  made  this  final  answer  of 
mine  a  public  affair.  As  to  the  in- 
formation I  gave  you  about  the  will 
you  will,  of  course,  see  already  that 
I  took  the  only  means  I  had  of 
proving  your  disinterestedness;  but 
m  regard  to  the  publicity,  I  meant 
it  for  a  punishment  of  the  absurd 
exclusiveness  which,  ill-grounded 
as  it  is,  prevails  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. And  tell,'  she  ended,  turn- 
ing towards  me — '  recommend  those 
other  pitiful  members  of  your  club 
to  be  carefal  next  time  that  they  do 
not  blackball  a  gentleman.' 

Miss  Fanshawe  did  not  go  to 
Canada  after  all.  I  went  instead, 
it  being  decided  between  us  that 
this  was  the  better  course.  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  satisfy  the  guardian 
of  her  matrimonial  interests ;  and  I 
now  occupy  a  position  in  the  county 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
baronet.  Nor  have  I  cause  to  be 
jealous  of  him  in  any  other  respect, 
though  my  wife  once  confessed  to 
me  that  there  was  a  time  when  she 
did  think  him  very  good-looking; 
but  she  could  not  perceive  that 
he  had  any  other  recommendatory 
point,  and  therefore  she  rejected  the 
only  man  of  the  Saunterers  for 
whom  she  ever  felt  anything  like  a 
&ncy.  That  very  select  club  was 
dissolved  very  soon  after  its  young 
affections  were  so  decidedly  blighted 
by  the  present  Mrs.  Payne. 

Kraveets. 
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IN  THE  SOLENT. 

\H  the  breath  of  the  merry  breeze '.' 
The  poet  ecstatic  siogs, 
Secure  on  Aon,  of  bis  crated  seas ; 

But  two  very  different  things— 
Lucretins  hinted  it  Iodk  ago,— 
Are  to  see  and  to  feel  the  Ocean's  flow. 

Street  to  new  is  the  silTer  sail 

Flecking  the  Solent's  tide 
With  graceful  swell  to  the  gentle  gaie 

5>een  from  the  pier  of  Rydc. 
All  very  well  yon  yacht  to  adore 
When  you  look  on  it  safe  fixim  shore. 

Pleasant  to  see  at  noon,  or  night 
When  lamps  frata  mast-heads  glow, 

Myriads  shedding  tbar  elf-like  light 
Far  on  the  waves  below. 

As  for  the  sea  tis  amply  aear 

Viewed  as  you  view  it  from  yonder  pier. 

Treachery  lurks  in  the  Solent's  tide,— 

Seek  not  to  quit  the  pier, — 
Pain  and  anguish  its  wavelets  hide 

Vide  our  yachtsmen  here : 
'  Snugly  ashore  how  sweet  to  be !' 
Murmurs  the  amateur  tar  at  sen. 
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A  CAMPAIGN  WITH  THE  MILITIA. 

'QenttaneD,  the  toast  I  am  about  to  propose  needs  no  ftirtbcr  comment  fh>m  me.  I  give  yoa 
tlie  Army,  the  Kavy,  ind  the  yolunUseTs,''^ExtTact  from  the  Speech  of  any  Chairman  at  any 
i*wbUe  Dinner. 


THE  toast  IB  duly  lesponded  to. 
That  is  to  say,  an  officer,  who  has 
probably  been  in  the  service  some 
thirty  years  before,  says  that  he  has 
yery  little  to  say,  and  is  not  snre  of 
being  able  to  say  that,  bnt  is  sure 
that  the  army  will  always  do  its 
dnty ;  another  officer,  who  is  too 
old  to  remember  snch  recent  things 
as  ironclads,  assnres  the  company 
tfaat  England's  wooden  walls  are 
always  ready  to  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything;  and  a  third  officer, 
after  apologising  for  the  existence 
of  the  force  to  which  he  belongs, 
expresses  an  abject  sense  of  his  un- 
fitness to  serve  in  it,  but  hopes  that 
the  best  of  intentions  will  compen- 
sate for  utter  want  of  capacity  in 
thiU  indefinite  period  of  a  facetious 
future  known  as  'the  hour  of  need.' 

This  is  all  very  well,  and  just  as 
it  should  be.  But  surely  one  branch 
of  the  seryioe  has  been  omitted  in 
the  apportionment  of  the  honours 
of  the  eyening.  How  about  'the 
constitutional  force  of  the  country,' 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  when 
the  estimates  are  being  discussed 
in  Parliament,  and  so  fittle  at  any 
other  time?  The  Militia,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  numbers  eighty  thousand 
men,  and  did  number  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  before  recent 
reductions.  It  is  officered  in  pro- 
portion, has  idl  necessary  establish- 
ments, and  is  thoroughly  effective 
for  four  weeks  in  the  year,  when  it 
is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Line.  Upon  any  emergency,  or 
whenever  the  army  needs  strength- 
ening, it  may  be  made  permanent, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  sent 
to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Should  service  abroad 
be  required,  regiments  are  invited 
to  volunteer — ^which  they  mostly  do 
with  readiness— and  then  they  may 
be  despatched  anywhere  to  take 
their  share  of  duty  with  the  Line. 

One  would  think  that  a  force  like 
this  would  be  considered  sufficiently 
important  to  mention  upon  public 
occasions,  where  praise  of  the  public 
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services  is  the  business  in  hand. 
But  apparently  it  is  not;  for  only 
very  rarely  is  an  allusion  made  to 
it,  and  then  usually  for  the  simple 
reason  that  some  prominent  person 
present  is  found  to  owe  his  military 
rank  to  this  branch  of  the  Aimj. 
That  the  Militia  is  included  in  the 
Army  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
latter,  may  be  supposed;  but  the 
intention  ia  not  g^enerally  under- 
stood, and  a  special  tribute  may 
well  be  claimed  by  the  great  Ee- 
serve  Force  of  the  couniay.  The 
consequence  of  a  long-continued 
course  of  neglect  in  this  particular 
is  that  most  people  seem  to  have 
a  very  vague  idea  of  what  the 
Militia  really  is.  They  knew  that 
there  was  such  a  military  establish- 
ment during  the  long  war  which 
preceded  the  long  peace,  and  they 
heard  of  it  again  when  it  was  re- 
constituted at  the  call  to  arms  in 
1854.  But  many  persons  have  a 
notion  that  it  still  exists  principally 
upon  paper,  and  that  it  is  at  its 
best  but  a  holiday  force,  very  re- 
motely connected  with  utility.  Only 
last  year,  the  writer  of  a  'social 
leader '  in  a  morning  paper,  in  tho 
course  of  some  verbal  embroidery 
upon  the  scene  in  St.  James's  Street 
on  a  levee  day,  made  this  remark- 
able announcement :  '  Here  too  may 
be  seen  a  number  of  fancy  mili- 
tary costumes  sur/gestive  of  Militia,* 
Fancy  costumes  indeed !  The  writer 
might  surely  have  known  that  the 
uniform  of  the  Militia  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Line  to  a  button — 
the  only  difibrence  beiog  that  the 
lace  and  other  ornaments  are  of 
silver  instead  of  gold.  We  find  too 
a  not  unfrequent  sneer  at  the  Mi- 
litia that  it  '  does  not  fight  '—as  if 
the  Militia  could  go  out  and  fight 
whenever  it  felt  inclined!  Since 
the  long  peace  the  Militia  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  fight;  but 
during  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
Indian  Mutinies  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  was  embodied,  and  did 
garrison  duty  in  Ireland    and  in 
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Mediterranean  stations^  thus  reliey- 
ing  regiments  of  the  line  "who  were 
sent  to  the  front.  Moreover,  if  the 
Militia  has  seldom  to  fight  as  Militia^ 
it  is  not  unconnected  with  hostilities 
in  connection  with  regular  troops. 
Thus  it  numbers  in  its  ranks  a  large 
proportion  of  old  soldiers  who  have 
been,  and  young  soldiers  who  will 
gOy  into  the  iLme.  Of  its  officers, 
too,  many  have  served  with  the 
regulars,  and  many  more  would, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  become  part 
of  the  permanent  force. 

Of  the  future  connection  of  the 
Militia  with  the  regulars  we  may 
gain  some  idea  &om  the  working  of 
the  new  scheme  of  the  Militia  re- 
serve. Under  this  arrangement  mi- 
litiamen are  engaged  for  five  years 
to  serve  in  the  Line  in  the  event  of 
war  breaking  out  during  the  period 
of  their  engagements,  which  may  be 
renewed  fiom  time  to  time.  The 
temptation  of  twenty  shillings 
bounty,  with  the  chances  in  flavour 
of  having  nothing  to  do  for  it,  did 
not  tempt  many  men  at  first ;  but, 
as  the  conditions  become  better  un- 
derstood they  are  eagerly  responding 
to  the  invitation;  and  I  suspect  that 
it  wUl  be  found,  when  the  results  of 
the  present  training  season  are  pub- 
lished, that  in  most  regiments  the 
full  complement  of  volunteers  (two 
hundred  and  fifty)  have  been  ob- 
tained. If  this  be  BO  we  shall  be  in 
a  good  position  to  go  to  war  at  any 
time,  despite  further  redactions  in 
the  Army,  which  are  more  than 
possible  in  these  days  of  retrench- 
ment. 

Pending  some  sagacious  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  tiie 
service  which  I  intend  to  make  pre- 
sently, let  us  take  a  glance  at  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  a 
twenty-eight  days'  training  in  the 
Militia,  as  exhibited,  say,  in  one  of 
the  metropolitan  regiments.  I  may 
best  give  you  an  idea  of  the  salient 
points,  perhaps,  by  citing  the  ex- 
periences of  a  yoimg  subaltern 
officer,  fresh  from  his  first  year's 
exercise,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
a  high  authoiity  upon  the  subject. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  edit  his  com- 
munication, but  will  leave  him  to 
tell  his  tale  in  his  own  way. 


I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  my 
commission.  Indeed,  the  lord- lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  who  is  a 
friend  of  my  family,  made  me  the 
offer  of  one  upon  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance. I  thought  at  the  time 
that  he  was  stretching  a  point  in 
my  favour,  and  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  high  interest  at  my  com- 
mand, and  looked  upon  myself  as 
likely  to  become  a  spoiled  child  of 
fortune.  But  I  have  since  had 
reason  to  believe  that  his  lordship 
was  very  glad  to  get  ma  For 
Militia  officers  are  not  always  ea^y 
to  get  in  these  days — that  is  to 
say,  officers  of  proper  social  position. 
Tou  could  get  plenty  of  cads,  you 
know,  who  would  jump  at  the  idea 
of  her  Majesty's  uniform,  and  be 
prepared  to  vote  the  Volunteers 
'  low '  at  veiy  short  notice.  Bat 
these  of  course  would  not  do— the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
The  Volunteer  movement  has  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  back- 
wardness of  Militia  officers  in  com- 
ing forward,  and  something  must 
be  set  down  to  the  .mania  for  effi- 
ciency, which,  in  these  days,  makes 
service  in  'the  constitutional  force 
of  the  country '  by  no  means  a  bed 
of  roses.  It  was  aJl  very  well  when 
you  could  get  in  as  a  captain  and 
had  very  little  to  do ;  but  the  first 
condition  is  now  very  rare,  and  tiie 
second  has  no  existence.  The  con* 
sequence  is  that  the  subaltern  ranks 
are  insufficiently  filled  in  many 
regiments,  and  I  know  of  some  in 
which  they  are  nearly  empty. 

Thus  it  was  that,  finding  myself 
really  wanted,  I  modified  my  views 
as  to  the  favour  shown  to  me  by  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  determined  to 
patronise  him  rather  than  other- 
wise upon  the  first  possible  occa- 
sion. Meanwhile  I  accepted  my 
rank  of  lieutenant  with  some  afifa- 
bility,  and,  upon  being  attached  to 
a  battalion  of  Foot  Guards  for  in- 
struction, at  once  set  about  the  task 
of  becoming  an  ornament  to  the 
service. 

I  was  attached,  I  say,  to  a  bat- 
talion of  Guards,  but  I  saw  little  of 
the  regiment  and  still  less  of  its 
officers.  After  reporting  myself 
personally  to  the  adjutant,  I  found 
myself  intrusted  to  the  guidance  of 
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the  sergeant-major,  ^who  pnt  a  drill 
BBXgeaatnpon  me;  and  under  that 
intelligent  non-oommissioned  officer 
I  at  once  proceeded  to  drill.  My 
instniction  took  place  in  the  barrack- 
sqiiare,  where  I  had  an  idea  that 
the  entire  regiment  would  be  pa- 
raded for  my  benefit.  But  the  ma- 
terial at  my  disposal  was  confined 
to  the  defaulters,  who,  howeyer, 
mate  sufficient  in  number  for  the 
pmpoee,  and  with  whom  I  soon 
made  good  progress.  The  first 
initiation  into  the  art  of  war  is 
awfully  discouraging,  but  I  was 
spared  the  rudimentary  trials  which 
are  experienced  by  professional 
officers.  I  was  not  drilled  in  the 
nnkB — put  to  the  goose-step,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind— at  least  during 
my  time  with  the  Guards.  The  ser- 
geant hj  my  side  in  the  first  place 
ahowed  me  ^how  to  tell  off  and 
prove  a  company — that  is  to  say, 
lie  told  me  the  words  of  conunand, 
which  I  bawled  out  after  him  with 
ocHiaiderable  success.  The  men 
mofred  with  such  punctuality  at 
my  bidding,  that  I  began  to  think 
something  of  the  success  must  be 
due  to  my  own  proficiency,  and 
about  the  third  morning  I  fancied 
myself  only  a  little  short  of  being 
eTezy  inch  a  soldier.  Bat  I  was 
soon  undeceived  upon  this  point; 
for  whenever  I  tried  to  get  on  with- 
out the  sergeant  I  got  off  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  The  men  must 
have  known  what  I  meant,  but  they 
took  my  orders  au  pied  de  la  leitre 
in  a  most  absurd  manner.  What 
noaosense  it  was,  for  instance,  for 
them  to  move  in  subdivisions  when 
they  were  quite  aware  that  I  in- 
tended to  say  sections,  and  to  stand 
at  ease  with  shouldered  arms  when 
anybody  but  idiots  might  know 
that  they  should  first  be  brought 
to  the  order  I  But  these  are  the 
trials  to  which  young  officers  are 
subjected,  owing  to  the  dreadfal 
want  of  intelligence  which,  I  am 
aorry  to  say,  prevails  among  the 
rank  and  file.  Such,  at  least,  were 
my  reflections  at  the  time— they  are 
modified  considerably  now,  when 
my  prejudices  are  inclined  to  err, 
perhaps  on  the  side  of  aocoraoy^ 
and  pipeclay  has  thoroughly  entered 
into  my  soul. 


By  the  end  of  the  allotted  month 
I  had  picked  up  something  of  the 
alphabet  of  the  business,  and  with 
a  far  more  modest  idea  of  my  own 
acquirements  than  I  had  entertamed 
at  the  beginning,  looked  forward 
with  anticipation  to  the  time  when 
I  might  become  a  moderately  bad 
officer.  I  progressed  at  least  suffi- 
ciently to  obtain  the  necessaiy  cer- 
tificate entitling  me  to  five  shillings 
a  day  during  the  time  when  I  had 
kindly  consented  to  learn  my  duties, 
and  meanwhile  I  had  no  farther 
disbarsement  to  make  than  that  of 
ten  shillings  a  week  to  the  sergeant, 
so  that  I  came  off  very  well  on  the 
whole.  It  covered  cabs  at  least,  and 
almost  amounted  to  gloves. 

There  was  nothmg  more  to  do 
now  until  the  training,  a  couple  of 
months  hence,  and  during  the  inter- 
vening time  I  availed  myself  of  a 
lev6e  day  to  get  presented  to  my 
sovereign,  and  justify  by  my  appear- 
ance her  Majesty's  trust  in  my 
courage  and  loyalty  which  she  had 
so  kindly  expressed,  by  deputy,  iu 
the  document  constituting  my  com- 
mission in  her  service.  For  that 
document,  by-the-way,  the  Court 
of  Lieutenancy  made  me  pay  a 
guinea,  but  it  was  cheap  at  the 
price,  considering  the  flattering 
terms  in  which  I  was  mentioned. 

In  due  time  came  the  call  to 
arms.  A  letter  '  On  her  Majesty's 
Service '  informed  me  that  the  regi- 
ment would  assemble  for  the  annual 
training  on  a  certain  Monday  to- 
wards the  end  of  April;  and  on 
that  day  accordingly  I  presented 
myself  at  head-quarters  —  much 
before  the  appointed  ten  o'clock — 
arrayed  in  all  the  subdued  splen- 
doar  of  undress  uniform. 

On  my  route  from  the  railway— 
which  had  brought  me  to  a  northern 
suburb  of  the  metropolis — ^I  thought 
some  of  the  people  proceeding  in 
my  direction  remarbftbly  civil ;  for 
they  saluted  me  in  military  fashion, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  passengers,  who  merely 
stared  when  they  deigned  to  teke 
any  notice  of  me  at  alL  The  salutes 
I  scrupulously  returned,  though 
not  with  too  much  eagerness,  as  I 
remembered  Frank  Mildmay's  over- 
attention  in  this  respect,  and  the  im- 
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pression  prodnced  thereby  that  he 
intended  to  stand  for  the  borongh.  I 
found,  howeYer,  that  my  courtesy 
was  not  misplaced ;  for  the  men — 
very  common-lookingmen,itmti6tbe 
confessed — ^who  had  bestowed  upon 
me  finch  flattering  marks  of  respect 
tamed  out  to  belong  to  my  owi^ 
regiment  Like  myself  they  were 
proceeding  to  join,  bat,  anlike  my- 
self, they  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
means  of  appearing  in  uniform. 

They  were  an  odd  lot,  indeed,  as 
I  saw  them  formed  np  in  the  barrack- 
sqaare,  falling  into  their  respective 
companies  as  they  arrived.  Some 
were  very  respectably  dressed— even 
as  artisans  might  dress  on  a  Sunday. 
Others  looked  like  common  labouring 
men,  as  indeed  they  were.  Many 
had  the  slouching  get-up  peculiar 
to  oostermongers,  as  inaeed  they 
were  also.  Every  kind  of  humble 
occupation  seemed  to  be  represented, 
and  not  wanting  were  appearances 
suggestive  of  no  occupation  at  all.  As 
they  came  up  they  answered  to  their 
names,  which  were  put  down  by 
their  respective  sergeants.  Some 
did  so  in  a  civilized,  others  in  rather 
a  savage  manner ;  and  a  few  were 
so  much  at  their  ease  as  to  appear 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths— a  pro- 
ceeding of  which  they  were  made  to 
see  the  impropriety  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner.  For  the  rest  they 
were  all  well  behaved— if  somewhat 
rough— and  I  did  not  notice  any 
symptoms  among  them  suggestive 
of  premature  beer,  though  such 
things  are  not  rmknown  in  the  con- 
stitutional force  of  the  country,  in 
common  with  the  Line. 

A  few  officers  had  arrived  before 
me,  and  the  Adjutant,  soon  singling 
me  out  as  a  stranger,  learned  my 
name  and  introduced  me  to  the  rest- 
Adjutants,  of  course,  are  introduced 
by  virtue  of  their  office.  So  I  was 
soon  made  at  home,  and  furnished 
with  much  preliminary  information 
concerning  the  regiment  and  the 
coming  campaign.  Most  polite  of 
all  was  the  Colonel— bo  much  so 
that  I  already  imagined  myself  a 
favoujrite  of  his,  and  felt  sure  that 
my  promotion  would  be  rapid.  The 
flattering  idea  in  fact  crossed  my 
mind— should  I  become  a  spoiled 
child  of  fortune  after  all  1 


Our  chat  in  the  OlBcers'  room  wae^ 
interrupted  by  a  request  to  join  our 
companies,  which  were  by  this  time 
tolerably  complete;    and    already 
great  piles  of  boots  and   clothing 
were     being    brought    from    the 
quartermaster's  stores  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  men.    I  had  by  thi& 
time  been  posted  to  a  company,  and 
found  myself  the  subaltern  of  one  of 
the  pleasantest  fellows  among  my 
new  acquaintances.    I  did  not  seem 
to  be  particularly  required  as  yet, 
and  confined  myself  to   a  vague 
superintendence     principally     ex- 
pressed by  looking  on.    The  boots- 
and  the  knapsacks  containing  the 
kits  were  distributed  first.      The 
process  was  easy  enough  as  regarded 
the  knapsacks,  the  names  of  the  re- 
cipients being  affixed  thereto;  but 
there  were  some  changes  and  addi- 
tions. All  the  company  were  present 
with  the  exception   of  three,  one 
being  returned  as  dead,  another  as. 
being  in  custody  of  the  civil  power» 
and  the  third  of  whom  no  account 
could  be  given.    (The  latter,  I  may 
here  mention,  came  up  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  or  he  would  have  been 
returned  as  a  deserter;  and  being 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
his  absence  escaped  without  punish- 
ment.)   One  man  who  came  up  sick 
was  immediately  sent  into  hospital. 
There  were  a  few  vacancies  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  time-expired 
men,  and  their  places  were  supplied 
by  such  of  the  new  recruits  as  had 
seen  service  and  were  already  fit 
for  the  ranks.    Thus  we  had  eighty- 
one  efiectives,  whose  names  were 
duly  called  over  by  the  sergeant. 
These  were  soon  supplied  with  their 
kits;   but  the   assignment  of  the 
boots  was  not  such  an  easy  matter. 
There  are  only  four  sizes,  and  the 
feet   intended   for  them   were   in 
greater  variety,  so  that  the  result 
was  unsatisfactory  in  some  coses.    I 
noticed  that  the  men  were  more 
particular  about  their  boots  than 
about  any  other  article  of  dress; 
the  boots  being  among  the  things 
that   they    retain    as   their    own 
property  when  the  training  is  over, 
when  complaints  were  made  it  was 
generally  on  the  score  of  excess  in 
size ;  for  the  regulations  on  this  score 
were  intended  for  the  Line,  whereas 
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th^  are  made  to  apply  to  the  Militia^ 
in  which  the  atandaid  of  height  is 
flomewhat  smaller.  However,  by  a 
jodicioas  process  of  approximate 
apportionment  in  the  first  instance, 
and  individaal  negotiation  in  the 
aeoond,  the  men  were  tolerably  well 
fitted  in  the  end,  and  some  very 
snooefisfdlly. 

Jackets,  summer '  trousers,  and 
faage  caps  followed.  These  were 
as  &r  as  xxKsible  given  to  their 
Ibnaer  wearers;  bnt  the  mle  is 
difficult  to  obeerre— if  only  on 
aecount  of  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  company,  and  the  fact  that 
Bew  clothing  falls  due  to  some  of 
the  men.  So  th^re  is  a  great  deal 
of  measuring  and  '  trying  on ' — the 
latter  process  being  i)erformed  in  a 
rcmgh  and  ready  manner,  without 
ibe  remond  of  tibe  other  garments. 
I  did  not  notice  that  any  of  the  men 
azpectad  to  get  their  former  forage 
«ap8;  as  a  rule  they  were  content 
to  come  forward  by  turns,  and  make 
their  selection  from  the  heap  which 
lay  on  the  ground,  growling  a  little 
when  the  sergeanto  di£ferod  with 
tbem  as  to  the  fit,  and  occasionally 
making  complaints  thereupon  to 
the  officers.  However,  h^s  are 
more  accommodating  tlum  feet  in  the 
oonatitatioDal  force  of  the  country, 
«nd  they  have  the  additional  ad- 
Taniage  that  the  men  have  not  to 
march  upon  theuL  So  the  forage- 
cap question  was  soon  settled,  and 
the  wearers  were  then  in  possession 
of  their  equipments  for  th^  day. 

Some  three  hours  or  more  were 
occupied  in  all  these  proceedings, 
and  then^  in  a  laudable  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, I  asked  my  superior  officer 
what  was  to  be  done  next  '  Nothing 
Imt  pay  and  dismiss/  was  the  reply ; 
'there  will  be  no  afternoon  parade 
to^y;  to-morrow  there  will  be 
parade  in  jackets  and  forage  caps, 
when  the  accoutrements,  the  tunics, 
and  the  other  trousers  will  be  given 
out;  there  will  be  a  little  drill  here, 
and  on  Wednesday  we  shall  have 
•ezerdse  in  the  field,  all  in  proper 
Older.' 

'How  much  is  the  pay?'  I  asked 
— ^you  see  I  knew  nothing  about 
fluch  matters  of  detail  as  yet 

*  The  pay  is  one  shilling  and  two- 
pence a  day— the  twopence  being 


the  latest  addition  made  by  a  con- 
siderate government.  But  there  are 
allowances  besides — ^fourpence  for 
lodging,  and  a  penny  for  beer  money, 
mining  one  and  sevenpence.  Oar 
practice  is  to  pay  eighteenpence  a 
day — a  shilling  in  the  morning  and 
sixpence  in  the  afternoon — ^and  two 
shillings  on  Saturdays,  accounts 
being  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the 
training.  When  there  is  no  after- 
noon parade  the  eighteenpence  is  of 
course  paid  in  the  morning ;  and  to- 
day, being  the  first,  the  men  get  an 
additional  tenpenco  each,  ordained 
by  prescription  "  for  a  hot  meal." ' 

*  Do  they  get  nothing  more?' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  they  have  a  bounty  of 
a  pound  on  enlistment,  half  of  which 
is  paid  on  the  spot,  and  they  have  a 
bounty  of  a  pound  a  year  besides — 
so  that  th^  receive  six  pounds 
bounty  for  the  five  years,  and  1 
need  scarcely  say  the  same  over 
again  if  they  reatteet' 

'  But  why  do  you  pay  them  twice 
a  day?' 
'Why,  it's  just  a  little  safer;  it 

grevents  them  &om  spending  it  all 
Bfore  the  afternoon  parade  and 
coming  up  disconsolate,  or  perhaps ' 
— he  added,  quietly — *  notcoming  up 
at  alL  It's  for  their  good,  you 
know.' 

The  captam  of  a  company  is 
ordered  to  pay  his  men  persoxuJly, 
but  I  suppose  the  practical  object  is 
attained  by  seeing  the  process  per- 
formed by  the  sergeant->if  not  it 
ought  to  be.  Oor  men  are  paid 
with  all  proper  care,  and  as  each 
man  receives  the  welcome  coins  he 
goes  about  his  business— or  his 
pleasure,  as  the  case  may  be — taking 
his  traps  with  him. 

Meanwhile  we  have  not  been 
without  interruptions.  More  than 
once  has  been  heard  a  bugle  soand, 
since  familiar  enough,  but  at  first 
nothing  more  to  me  than  the  idle 
wind  in  the  respect  that  I  regarded 
it  not.  But  I  was  soon  made  aware 
that  it  meant  something.  It  was  the 
Officers'  call,  in  fact ;  and  whenever 
it  was  sounded  we  were  expected  to 
assemble  round  the  Colonel  on  the 
square,  or  meet  him  in  the  barracks, 
as  the  case  might  be.  For  the  com- 
manding officer  was  busy  all  this 
time,  you  may  bo  sure,  and  had  much 
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to  do  in  orderly-room  and  elsewheie. 
There  were  a  few  cases — '  crimes '  I 
found  to  be  the  professional  term — 
to  the  dealt  with  among  the  men, 
and  five  hundred  matters  to  be  seen 
to  besides.  In  the  course  of  the  ar- 
rangements he  had  something  every 
now  and  then  to  say  to  the  Officers, 
and  these  were  summoned  in  the 
regular  manner.  The  Sergeants' 
oaTl  is  somewhat  similar,  and  it  was 
not  immediately  that  I  managed  to 
distinguish  between  the  two. 

The  communications  thus  made  to 
US  hadreferenoeprincipally  to  special 
points  connected  with  our  duties, 
out  were  not  unconnected  with  ex- 
hortations connected  with  their 
general  performance.  The  Militia 
8eryice,,we  were  assured,  is  not  what 
it  was.  It  is  relied  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary auxiliary  to  the  Army,  and  its 
thorough  eflfectiveness  is  insisted 
upon  by  authority.  A  Militia  regi- 
ment must  in  no  way  be  inferior  to 
a  regiment  of  the  Line,  and  every 
officer  must  perform  his  part  towards 
the  expected  result  If  we  are  rusty 
we  muht  get  the  rust  rubbed  off, 
and  make  the  best  use  of  our  time 
during  the  year  so  as  to  be  up  to 
the  mark  for  the  training.  All  this 
and  a  great  deal  more  to  similar 
effect  was  put  to  us  in  that  genial 
tone  of  Feverity  customary  with 
commanding  officers  who  practiee 
true  military  deportment,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  must  have  done  us  all 
good.  For  myself,  though  as  a  new 
subaltern  not  specially  appealed  to, 
I  can  answer  for  feeling  a  wiser  and 
a  better  (fficer  after  each  appeal. 

The  most  personally  interesting 
commtinication  with  the  Colonel 
was  whtn  we  were  called  together 
for  a  me^s  meeting.  In  this  case 
our  own  comforts  during  the  train- 
ing were  specially  concerned,  and 
we  readily  agn  ed  to  the  usual  means 
taken  for  insuring  them.  We  were 
glad  to  learn  that  we  had  so  good  a 
balance— between  four  and  five 
hundred  pounds— at  Cox^s,  and  that 
a  moderate  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  increasing  according 
to  rank,  would  suffice  for  current 
expenses.  I  found,  by-tbe-way,  that 
I  was  expected  to  pay  an  entrance 
fee  of  ten  pounds  to  the  mess,  which 
was  a  considerable  proportion  out 


of  twelve  and  sixpence  a  day,  pay 
and  allowances,  which  was  all  I  was 
entitled  to  draw.  But  it  was  a 
comfort  to  know  that  the  disbuiae- 
ment  was  for  the  conunon  good,  so 
I  liked  making  it  rather  than  other- 
wise. What  is  there  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  constitutional 
force  of  the  country  that  makes  one 
feel  so  benevolent? 

All  these  important  matters  being 
adjusted  we  are  free  to  depart,  and 
lunch  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
mess  is  held  at  the  principal  hotel 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  we  have 
no  mess- house  of  our  own,  and  efforts 
made  towards  procuring  one  have 
been  as  yet  singularly  unsucoessfuL 
Voluntary  contributions  are  ready 
enough,  I  am  told,  but  they  fail  to 
find  organisation,  and  so  we  go  on 
drifting  from  year  to  year,  waiting 
for  happier  tunes.  However,  we 
have  very  good  rooms  of  our  own, 
and  the  two  pairs  of  colours  with 
which  they  are  decorated  give  them 
a  professional  air — which  is  some- 
thing by  way  of  consolation.  As  we 
have  our  own  plate,  glass,  c&o.,  and  oar 
own  mess  orderlies,  we  are  well  off  as 
far  as  appointments  and  attendants 
go,  so  perhaps  there  is  not  much  to 
complain  of  after  all.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  we  furnish  our  own  wine. 

You  would  not  have  known  l^e 
barrack-square  next  morning  with- 
out good  reason  to  suppose  it  the 
same  place.  The  uncouth  garb 
worn  by  the  men  on  the  previous 
day  had  all  disappeared.  Not  a 
fustian  coat  nor  a  felt  hat  was 
to  be  seen;  corduroys  were  nowhere, 
and  belcher  neckerchiefs  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  The 
regimental  jackets,  trousers,  and 
forage  caps,  whose  distribution  had 
given  so  much  trouble,  looked  neat 
and  presentable  on  their  respective 
wearers,  and  even  the  boots  appeued 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  feet  tbit 
bore  them.  The  men  themselves 
were  clean  and  kempt,  and  some  of 
them  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
dispense  with  the  tufts  under 
their  chins  for  which  the  promiscu- 
ous orders  of  society — if,  m  Parlia- 
mentary phrase,  they  will  allow  me 
to  call  them  so — seem  to  regard 
with  such  affection.  Their  moral 
tone,  too,  had  gone  up  wonderfully. 
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Ther  were  anybodies  before,  and 
eoDdacted  themselyee  accordingly ; 
now  tbej  were  soldiezs  unmistakably, 
and  the  fiust  was  as  evident  in  their 
bearing  as  in  their  dress.  If  yon 
want  to  make  an  uneducated  man  a 
gentleman,  there  is  nothing  like 
making  him  a  soldier  to  begin  with : 
drill  and  discipline  are  a  social  edu- 
cation in  themselTes.  Saoh  was 
m;f  profound  reflection  as  I  sur- 
veyed the  men  of  ray  company — well, 
the  company  to  which  I  belonged 
— upon  parade;  and  I  believe 
that  I  jumped  at  an  opinion  arrived 
at  by  &r  more  experienced  persons. 
The  commander  of  the  company 
was  a  retired  officer  of  the  Indian 
Servica  He  was  well  up  in  his 
drill,  as  might  be  expected;  but 
be  made  a  few  lapses  here  and 
theie,  suggestive  of  the  land  of  the 
lotus  and  the  palm,,  ohillums  and 
chillumoheee,  curree  bh&t  and 
bnmdy  panes.  Thus  he  occasion- 
ally called  the  non-commissioned 
officers  Havildars  and  Zemindars, 
which  I  believe  the  men  believed 
to  be  terms  of  abuse—even  as  was 
the  inoffensive  parallelogram  be- 
lieved to  be  by  the  discomfited 
fish-wives.  But  the  pay-sergeant 
at  least  understood  him;  for  he 
was  a  man  of  four  medals,  and 
his  services  dated  back  beyond  the 
days  of  Aliwal  and  Sobraon.  For 
myself,  I  soon  found  that,  as  a 
aubaitem  officer,  I  had  nothing  to 
do— nothing  at  lesst  that  could  not 
be  done  for  me.  I  did  not  make 
the  discovery  immediately — not  un- 
tfl  after  a  few  mornings  in  the  field, 
l^  which  time  I  had  learned  to 
despite  the  slothful  life  of  the  super- 
numerary rank,  and  to  loDg  for  dis- 
tinction in  substantive  command. 
I  obtained  this  sooner  than  I  had 
expected ;  for  it  happened  that  the 
captain  of  the  company,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  obtained  leave 
fai  the  rest  of  the  training,  and 
there  being  no  other  Officer  to  sup- 
ply his  place,  it  devolved  upon  me 
to  fill  as  I  best  could.  Then  it  was 
that  my  troubles  began.  As  a  sub- 
altern I  enjoyed  the  proverbial  repu- 
tation of  the  good  woman  who  is 
never  heard  of,  and  iocurred  no 
leproach  except  occasionally,  for 
being  oblivious   when   there   was 


some  absurd  requirement  for  chang- 
ing my  flank,  being  late  in  saluting, 
and  so  forth.  Bat  the  post  of 
honour  proved  decidedly  the  post 
of  danger;  and,  after  a  few  days, 
during  which  I  had  gone  the  round 
of  every  conceivable  blunder,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  man  who 
can  command  a  company  can  do 
anything.  Commanding  a  mere 
battelion  is  nothing  to  it,  as  you 
need  never  be  in  a  hurry,  and  at 
the  worst  can  always  &11  back  upon 
the  Adjutant,  who  knows  everything 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  com- 
mander of  a  company  may  be  some- 
times saved  in  a  similar  manner 
by  bis  sergeant;  but  that  indis- 
pensable non-commissioned  officer 
cannot  always  come  to  his  aid, 
and  the  Captain  must  take  care  to 
know  what  he  is  about  unless  he 
wishes  everything  to  go  wrong. 

These  sagacious  refiections  are  of 
course  applicable  to  the  Line  ss 
well  as  to  the  Militia ;  but  in  regi- 
ments of  the  line  there  is  always  a 
complement  of  Officers,  and  none  are 
placed  in  positions  of  command  until 
after  long  training. 

I  was  more  fortunate  than  some 
subalterns  who  found  themselves 
prematurely  placed  in  positions  of 
responsibility.  There  are  no  Ensigns 
now  in  the  Militia,  and  if  a  Captain 
get  leave — which  so  me  Captai  ns  have 
a  remarkable  telent  for  getting— the 
Lieutenant  is  the  only  officer  left. 
Hitherto  he  has  had  next  to  nothing 
to  do,  as  we  have  seen,  except  being 
occasionally  deputed  to  inspect  or 
prove  the  company.  The  duty  of 
inspection,  by -the -way,  is  ea^ 
enough,  for  it  does  not  require 
much  experience  to  see  that  the 
arms  are  in  working  condition,  the 
belts  and  pouches  properly  pipe- 
clayed or  polished,  and  the  men 
generally  neat  and  regular  in  their 
get-  up ;  wh  i  1  e  he  can  at  least  manage 
the  proving  with  the  a^sistence  of 
the  sergeant.  But  he  is  apt  to  get 
into  a  flutter  when  he  finds  himself 
in  command.  There  was  Lightly, 
for  instance.  He  was  always  in 
scrapes.  His  name  was  continually 
borne  upon  the  breeze  whenever  we 
were  out. 

'  Mr.  Lightly,  look  to  your  cover- 
ing,' bawls  the  Adjutant 
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Poor  Lightly  is  looking  after  his 
company,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  take 
it  properly  into  sqnare  and  say, 
'  Front  torn,  sections  ontwards/  at 
the  proper  moment,  has  drifted  into 
an  iDgenions  state  of  ^helon  with  the 
officer  marching  in  front  of  him.  So 
he  looks  to  his  coyering  accordingly, 
and  by  the  time  this  is  set  right  one 
of  the  Majors  rides  up  and  reminds 
him  of  the  next  word  of  command, 
of  which  he  is  already  aware,  and 
the  Colonel,  who  has  an  instinctive 
idea  that  he  will  forget,  adds  his 
own  injunction  to  remember.  The 
consequence  is  that  Lightly  loses 
his  presence  of  mind  and  gives  the 
order  too  soon,  to  the  great  con- 
fasion  of  the  square — his  own  con- 
fasion  not  being  diminished  by  the 
sarcastio  comment  of  the  Ck>lone], 
conveyed  with  all  the  force  of  that 
offioer^s  vigorous  lungs,  that  he  is 
not  fit  to  command  a  corporaFs 
guard.  After  one  or  two  mishaps 
of  this  kind  comes  a  crisis  not  un* 
frequent  in  Lightly's  essays  at  com- 
mand. 

'  Mr.  Lightly/  cries  the  Colonel, 
'  you  can  fall  out  Sergeant  Jones, 
take  charge  of  No.  —  company.' 

Poor  Lightly  feels  abjectly  hu- 
miliated— conscious  as  he  is  that  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  Europe  are  upon 
him«  But,  after  all—considering  his 
very  limited  experience— the  wonder 
is  that  he  is  not  a  worse  Officer.  His 
principal  fault,  I  suspect,  is  that  of 
being  fluttery.  There  are  others  in 
the  regiment  who  are  no  better,  but 
tibey  have  an  easy  way  of  setting 
their  mistakes  right  and  making 
them  less  conspicuous.  Larkins, 
for  instance,  treats  tfae  whole  thing 
as  a  joke,  and  is  ostentatiously  de- 
iiant  in  many  matters  of  detail .  But 
I  never  notice  that  he  gets  either 
himself  or  his  company  into  im- 
portant scrapes.  Perhaps  he  knows 
better  than  he  chooses  to  let  us  sup- 
pose. In  the  service,  as  elsewhere,  it 
is  sometimes  advantageous  to  pre- 
tend to  a  little  incapacity ;  but  this 
may  be  too  well  done,  and  it  is  rather 
a  bore  if  you  get  people  tobelieve  you 

Some  of  *  ours,'  I  am  bound  to 
Eay,  are  above  suspicion  on  this 
ficore.  Several  have  served  in  the 
Line,  and  others  are  quite  competent 
for  any  service  at  an  hour's  notice. 


The  Colonel  is  an  old  soldier,  and 
insists  upon  everything  being  done 
up  to  a  service  standard ;  and  the 
rule  is  observed  in  all  essential 
respects.  The  Adjutant,  too,  who 
is  from  the  reguliurs,  takes  a  high 
moral  tone,  and  is  seriously  dis- 
tressed at  any  want  of  seriousness, 
in  matters  of  duty,  among  the  junior 
officers,  as  savouring  of  a  Volunteer 
spirit,  which  he  regards  with  a  holy 
horror.  There  are  some  of  us,  in 
the  Militia  as  in  the  regulars,  who 
take  a  social  rather  than  a  pro- 
fessional view  of  the  service,  and 
look  upon  dining  and  dancing  as  lis 
final  cause.  These  are  useful  in 
their  way.  They  are  sure  to  be 
upon  the  mess  committee,  and  keep 
up  the  courtesies  in  the  way  of 
returning  calls  which  some  of  ub 
are  apt  to  neglect  They  are  down 
for  any  number  of  guests  on  public 
nights,  and  are  themselves  the  re- 
cipients of  invitations  from  far  and 
near.  The  local  people,  it  must  be 
said,  pay  great  attention  to  the  regi- 
ment, and  dinners  and  dances,  kettle- 
drums and  croquet  parties,  are  avail- 
able on  all  sides.  A  puticular  set 
go  in  for  such  things ;  the  remainder 
seem  to  run  away  from  them,  and 
dash  into  town  as  often  as  possible. 
A  few,  in  fact,  are  seen  but  little 
with  the  regiment:  and  were  there 
more  Officers  to  supply  their  places, 
I  suspect  that  they  would  not  long 
remain  attached.  Among  the  socisd 
men  are  the  few  among  us  who  are 
married,  and  have  their  wives  with 
them  at  the  training.  It  is  due  to 
them  to  say  that  they  do  not  shirk 
their  duties  nor  omit  occasional  at- 
tendance at  mess,  while  they  are 
always  trying — with  noore  or  less 
success— to  get  up  outside  enter- 
tainments, and  are  further  distin- 
guished by  the  exercise  of  much 
domestic  hospitality. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Officers  who  are  so  fond  of  rushing 
iuto  town  are  always  bent  upon 
pleadure.  Several  have  professional 
or  other  avocations  which  they  can- 
not altogether  abandon,  and  to  these 
some  consideration  is  shown  in  the 
way  of  leave.  Two  of  them  have  an 
erratic  practice  at  the  bar,  and  may 
be  seen,  at  intervals  of  the  training, 
in  Parliamentary  committee  rooms 
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down  at  WeBtminster,  their  arms 
ceded  to  the  toga — their  war-paint 
east  aside  for  wig  and  gown.  The 
cbange  is  a  little  embarrassing  at 
first,  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  these 
legal  warriors,  who  said  that  his 
instinct  was  to  call  the  committee 
to  attention  before  addressing  them, 
and  tell  them  off  by  subdivisions  and 
sections,  and  that  wishing  to  recall 
am  inadyertent  statement  one  day, 
he  fonnd  hineelf  bringing  them 
bsK^  to  the  point  by  saying, '  as  yon 
were.* 

The  men,  as  yon  know,  have 
many  oecnpations.  The  most  re- 
spectable among  them  make  the 
best  soldiers;  they  are  qniok,  in- 
telligent, well  oondnoted,  and  give 
Tery  little  trouble.  These  are  gene- 
rally artisans  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  well-to-do 
that  tiiey  ask  as  a  ftyonr  to  have  their 
pay  reaenred  for  them  until  the  end 
of  the  training.  The  larger  propor- 
tion, however,  have  very  miscel- 
laneous oocupations,  or  none  at 
all.  BesideB  costermongers  there 
axe  a  few  dog-fimdeiB,  and  J  have 
a  suspicion  that  chimney-sweeps 
are  not  unrepresented  among  us. 
Of  day-labourers  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  others  seem 
to  pick  up  a  liTelihood  in  any  way 
they  can.  To  those  whose  occuper 
tkms  demand  the  concession,  oooar 
suNial  kaye  n  given  'on  private 
a&irs.'  The  most  poor  are  not 
always  the  most  apparently  grateful 
to  the  service  which  provides  for 
them  during  at  least  a  part  of  the 
year;  but  it  is  pohable  that  they 
are  never  so  well  off  as  during  the 
training;  andafter  that,  besides  their 
pay,  aUowanoes,  and  bounty,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  retaining 
their  boots,  two  shirts,  and  two 
pairs  of  socks,  as  their  private 
property.  All  of  these  articles  being 
the  best  of  their  kind  that  can  be 
niad& 

Among  men  of  such  varied  pur- 
suits some  will  necessarily  make 
better  soldiers  than  others;  but  all 
ore  up  to  a  very  &ir  standiurd,  and, 
in  this  respect,  the  men  of  towns 
have  considerable  advantage  over 
men  of  the  country — they  lesrn 
more  quickly  and  retain  more 
readily.    They  have  plenty  of  drill 


— ^morning  and  afternoon  regularly, 
unless  the  weather  be  absolutely 
prohibitory— for  time  is  short  and 
efficiency  imperative.  For  the  rest 
the  duties  are  such  as  belong  to  any 
regiment  of  the  Line  in  country 
qnarters.  The  commanders  of  com- 
panies 'are  responsible,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  pay  of  their  men,  and 
have  to  keep  a  strict  account  with 
their  pay-sergeants  for  the  moneys 
which  tiey  disburse — being  sup- 
plied with  fifty  pounds  each,  every 
week,  on  account  of  the  estimate  of 
the  ultimate  expense,  which  is  very 
carefully  made.  They  have  also  to 
keep  the  defaulters'  book,  and  enter 
the  'crimes,'  for  which  their  men 
may  be  brought  up  to  orderly-room, 
from  the  guard  report,  besides 
checking  the  ledger  and  the  pay- 
sheet,  and  being  responsible  for 
their  correctness.  They  have  also, 
with  the  subalterns,  to  take  their 
turn  of  orderly  duty,  and  the  Queen's 
regulations  rmder  this  head  are 
strictly  observed.  There  is  a  Captain 
and  subaltern  appointed  by  rotation 
each  day  for  uiis  duty,  and  two 
officers,  one  of  each  rank,  are  'in 
waiting  '—that  is  to  say,  are  held  in 
readiness  to  take  the  duty  in  case  of 
acddeni  Each  Officer  goes  the 
rounds  once  by  day  and  once  by 
night— turning  out  and  inspecting 
the  guard,  visiting  the  prisoners,  u 
any,  in  the  guard-room  and  cells, 
examining  the  sentinels  in  order  to 
see  that  they  know  their  orders,  and 
also,  during  the  day,  visiting  the 
hospitals  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
everything  Ib  as  it  should  be.  In 
the  case  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
hospital  patients  the  Officer  is  ex- 
pressly enjoined  to  ask  if  there  are 
any  complaints — as .  to  treatment 
and  so  forth — and  to  notify  the 
result  in  his  next  morning's  report. 
Sometimes  you  get  extra  regulation 
answers  to  inquiries  of  the  kind. 
Thus  a  sentry  whom  I  was  visiting, 
after  reciting  the  bulk  of  his  orders, 
concluded  thus— 

' to  salute  all  officers  accord- 
ing to  rank,  and  prevent  the  chil- 
dren from  scratching  the  adjutant's 
carriage.' 

The  latter  was  of  course  an  ex- 
traneous instruction  given  by  the 
corporal  of  the  guard,  and  related 
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to  a  newly -varnished  brougham 
which  was  standing  under  the 
arms-shed. 

A  hospital  patient,  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  complaints  to 
make,  replied — 

'  Why,  sir.  Bill  Simmons  bin  and 
hit  me  over  the  head  with  a  pewter 
pot' 

As  he  was  already  being  treated 
for  the  consequence  of  Bill  Sim- 
mons' exuberance  of  temper,  there 
was  no  need  to  include  VuU  item  in 
my  report. 

One  of  the  least  pleasant  parts  of 
the  Officers'  duties— specially  en- 
joined by  the  Queen's  regulations — 
is  in  these  days  enforced  with  great 
exactitude.  This  consists  in  being 
called  into  the  Officers'  room  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  examined  by  the 
Colonel  as  to  our  knowledge  of 
yarious  points  relating  to  drill  and 
discipline.  There  is  no  escaping 
this  catechism,  which  is  not  a  little 
embarrassing  to  junior  Officers,  who, 
as  they  say,  'know  how  to  do 
things,  but  can't  say  how  they  are 
done.'  The  questions  embrace  a 
wide  range.  You  are  ajsked  one 
minute,  for  instance,  how  you  would 
form  open  column  right  in  front,  or 
line  on  the  leading  company;  and 
the  next  you  are  interrogated  as  to 
the  duties  of  a  judge-idvocate  at 
courts-martial;  presently  you  are 
required  to  state  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  a  corporal,  or  the  price  of 
the  piece  of  sponge  contained  in  a 
kit.  The  majority  of  us,  it  is  right 
to  say,  answer  most  questions  cor- 
rectly; but  others  are  reduced  to 
make  chance  shots  or  a  fruik  con- 
fession of  ignorance.  I  have  known 
such  a  thing  as  a  very  young  Of- 
ficer taking  his  seat  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  rear  of  the  Ck)lonel,  so 
as  to  avoid  catching  that  officer's 
eye— an  abject  expedient  invented, 
I  believe,  in  the  Line.  We  are 
always  glad  when  this  ordeal  is 
over,  and  we  feel  ourselves  once 
more  Officers  and  Gentlemen  instead 
of  small  boys  at  school. 

There  are  various  phases  in  the 
training  by  which  its  progress  is 
marked.  The  first  week  is  one  of 
settling  down.  The  parades  are 
regular  after  the  first  two  days,  but 
a  great  deal  has  to  be  done  in  the 


way  'of  interior  organisation,  and 
the  mess  is  not  quite  what  it  will 
be.  A  few  people  have  called,  and 
a  few  have  received  invitations,  but 
the  festivities  are  not  in  full  force. 
The  second  week  is  one  of  thorough 
work.  The  regiment  is  in  excellent 
order,  and  is  beginning  to  do  its 
best  on  the  ground ;  our  visitors  at 
the  mess — when  we  have  by  this 
time  made  a  note  of  the  best  wines 
— are  increasing  in  number,  and 
we  are  bidden  to  entertainments  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  third  we^ 
we  are  in  our  best  form,  as  regards 
both  our  exercise  and  our  social 
gatherings.  The  movements  are 
executed  with  wonderful  precision, 
and  another  stock  has  been  ordered 
of  that  favourite  dry  champagne. 
About  this  time  we  learn  the  day 
fixed  for  the  inspection,  which  is 
usually  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  week,  and  tiie  knowledge 
gives  a  new  impetus  to  everybody. 
Some  new  manceuvres  are  gone 
through  on  the  field;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of '  mugging  up '  from  the 
'  Field  Exercise '  and  the  '  Queen's 
Eejgulations,'  in  ease  of  questions 
being  asked;  and  long  discussions 
take  place  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
lunch — which  is  always  made  a  fea- 
ture upon  such  occasions — ^and  the 
feasibility  of  further  festivities.  A 
couple  of  Officers  who  aregoing  up  for 
promotion  become  pretematurally 
diligent  as  the  day  of  examination 
draws  near;  and  their  interviews 
with  the  little  red  books  aforesaid 
are  of  a  sustained  character. 

About  this  time — ^if  it  has  not 
taken  place  before  —  there  is  a 
'marching  order'  parade,  and  an 
inspection  of  kits  by  the  command- 
ing officer.  The  latter  proceeding 
is  gone  through  before  the  regi' 
ment  leaves  the  baixack-yard.  The 
rear  rank  of  each  company  being 
faced  about,  the  men  deposit  their 
knapsacks  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  them,  open  them,  and  display 
their  contents  in  proper  order. 

The  contents  are  not  in  proper 
order  in  the  beginning,  as  you  may 
suppose,  and  getting  them  into 
proper  order  is  a  work  of  time.  At 
first  sight  it  may  seem  somewhat 
absurd  that  there  should  be  any 
regulation  as  to  the  distribution  of 
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the  Tarians  articles;  bat  the  object 
IB  to  insure  neat  packing  and  the 
occnpation  of  the  smallest  possible 
space,  and  withoat  regulation  this 
'vonld  not  be  secured.  Neatness  in 
snoh  anangements  is  not  a  spon- 
taneous militaiy  ^nrtne,  and  men  if 
left  to  do  as  they  pleased  would 
pkase  to  stuff  their  'things'  in 
aoyhoWy  and  lose  or  leave  behind 
them  a  great  many  of  the  said  things 
into  the  bargain.  To  meet  this  Rul- 
ing it  is  enjoined  that  each  article 
composing  the  kit  shall  occupy  a 
oertain  reJative  position,  departure 
from  which  shall  on  no  account  be 
permitted.  The  sergeants  do  the 
rough  work  in  the '  enforcement  of 
unifonnity,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  officers^  wliose  moral  in- 
fluence is  strong  in  the  matter^  and 
saves  a  great  deal  of  disputing. 
There  is  a  model  kit  somewkeie^ 
haax  which  the  rest  are  supposed 
to  be  copied,  but  the  sergeants  are 
apt  to  have  ideas  of  their  own,  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  the  several 
line  regiments  in  which  they  have 
served,  and  a  little  discrepancy  is 
the  consequence.  Thus  my  com- 
pany, as  far  as  I  know,  is  settling 
everything  in  its  proper  place.  "We 
are  getting  on  very  well,  in  fact. 
The  spare  trousers  are  folded  up  at 
the  bottom  of  the  knapsack;  the 
spare  shirt  is  rolled  up  on  the  right, 
the  socks  are  placed  next,  and  next 
to  these  come  the  towels.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  space  is  occupied  by 
the  four  brushes — for  boots,  clothes, 
and  hair — the  little  box  of  blacking, 
and  the  sponge.  The  jacket  (in 
marching  order  the  tunics  are  on 
ilie  backs  of  the  men)  is  folded  up 
in  front  of  the  knapsack,  with  the 
forage  cap  (the  shakos  are  on  the 
beads)  placed  in  front,  and  the 
hold-all,  with  its  minor  appur- 
tenances, a  little  in  rear  of  these, 
bat  in  front  of  the  knapsack.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  make  the  men  ob- 
servant of  arrangement  Some  roll 
up  Ihe  articles  unceremoniously  in 
veiy  small  compass;  others  display 
them  as  if  they  were  meant  to  tempt 
purchasers  in  a  shop-window.  Both 
nuhs  have  to  be  amended.  In  the 
disposition  of  the  brushes  it  is 
especially  difficult  to  make  them 
eoonomiste  of  space.    They  have  an 


inevitable  tendency  to  place  the 
two  long  brushes  together  and  the 
two  short  ones  in  a  line,  whereas 
the  junction  of  a  short  one  with  a 
long  one  just  fills  the  vacant  space, 
and  is  an  obvious  measure  of 
economy.  I,  as  well  as  the  other 
company  officers,  have  to  enter  into 
distressing  details  of  this  kind,  and 
bring  to  bear  all  the  experience 
which  we  have  ever  obtained  in  the 
packing  of  portmanteaus.  I  have 
nearly  succeeded  in  obtaining  uni- 
formity, when  it  is  found  that  the 
model  kit,  which  nobody  seems  to 
have  noticed  for  some  time,  dififers 
in  some  prominent  respects.  So  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  has  to  be 
done  over  again.  The  front  rank 
claims  my  firat  attention.  Here,  to 
begin  with,  I  find  the  right 
fiank  man  has  packed  his  knap- 
sack erroneously.  I  have  to  assure 
him  that  he  has  his  towels  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  that  his  shirt 
should  be  in  the  position  occupied 
by  his  socks.  As  for  his  brushes, 
his  blacking,  and  his  sponge,  they 
are  all  wild  and  wandering,  so  a 
general  redistribution  becomes  ne- 
cessary ;  and  so  on,  man  after  man. 
But  it  is  wonderful  how  they  make 
up  for  misguided  time  when  they 
know  that  the  Colonel  is  coming 
round.  There  is  always  a  difficult^ 
about  the  hold-all.  This  little 
epitome  of  a  dressing-case-Hsimilar 
to  what  is  called  in  old-fashioned 
domestic  circles  a  housewife— con- 
tains the  knife,  fork,  spoon,  razor, 
comb,  button-brass,  and  shaving- 
brush.  They  should  all  be  dis- 
played in  certain  rotation,  but  men 
will  be  men,  and  I  regret  to  see 
that  several  of  these  articles  appear 
in  improper  places.  You  think  you 
have  just  got  them  right ;  the  frDut 
rank  is  quite  correct,  and  you  have 
gone  round  to  see  that  the  rear 
rtnk  is  equally  up  to  the  mark, 
when  up  comes  the  Adjutant,  who 
is  giving  us  the  benefit  of  a  pre- 
liminary supervision.  '  Quite 
wrong,'  he  says;  '  the  button- brass 
and  the  comb  should  change 
places  ;*  and  the  mandate  thereupon 
goes  up  and  down  the  lina  You 
think  you  are  right  again,  when 
another  order. is  received  from  au- 
thority,—that    the    shaving-brush 
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flhonld  have  its  handle  pointed  to- 
wards the  Officer.  This  is  awful ; 
the  tendency  of  the  shaving-brashes 
in  my  company  is  to  have  their 
handles  towards  the  men,  so  another 
adjustment  in  both  ranks  becomes 
necessary.  ETerything  seems  right 
now,  bat  we  suddenly  discover  that 
in  many  instances  the  marks  on  the 
socks  and  towels  are  not  displayed, 
as  enjoined  by  regulation:  so  the 
erring  articles  are  refolded,  and 
after  that  the  kite  are  surely  sana 
reproche.  Not  so.  Some  of  the 
forage  caps  are  so  laid  that  the 
devices  or  their  fronts  do  not  duly 
appear  to  toe  eye;  so  these  have  to 
be  altered.  After  this  everything 
is  right  except  some  of  the  shaving- 
brushes — the  shaving-brushes  al- 
ways give  trouble — ^which  at  the 
last  moment  are  found  to  turn  their 
bristles  instead  of  their  handles 
outwards.  There  is  just  time  to 
prevent  this  insulting  demonstration 
before  the  commanding  officer  comes 
round,  when  the  company  officer, 
calling  the  men  to  attention,  con- 
ducts him  with  great  gravity  along 
the  ranks.  The  eye  of  our  CSom- 
mandant  is  proverbial  for  seeing 
everything,  but  no  grave  deviation 
fton  decorum  is  noticed  in  my  com- 
pany ;  the  only  irregularity  pointed 
out  bein^.the  unnecessary  display 
of  two  shirts  and  two  pairs  of  socls 
by  some  of  the  men,  ilie  presump- 
tion being  that  they  would  be  wear- 
ing some  part  of  their  regimental 
necessaries. 

This  important  business  being 
concluded,  the  knapsacks  are  dosed, 
and  deposited  under  the  shed  while 
we  march  out  for  exercise. 

The  Inspection  comes  in  due 
course.  Eleven  o'clock  is  the  time 
appointed,  and  precisely  at  that 
hour  we  are  on  the  field  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  Inspecting  Officer--drawn 
up  in  line  with  shouldered  arms, 
the  Officers  in  front  and  at  the  port 
Immediately  upon  his  arrival  there 
is  a  general  salute,  after  which  the 
Inspecting  Officer  rides  along  the  line, 
accompanied  by  the  Colonel,  and 
makes  his  observations.  After  this 
comes  manual  and  platoon  exercise, 
and  we  are  then  put  through  a  series 
of  manoeuvres  at  his  dictation ;  and 
then  he  calls  upon  the  senior  Gap- 


tain  to  exercise  the  battalion.  The 
senior  Captain  does  not  half  like  it, 
but  he  gete  through  his  task  very 
respectably,  and  after  a  sufficiently 
haM  morning's  work  we  march  back 
to  barracks.  Here,  in  the  barrack- 
square,  follows  an  examination  of 
the  kits,  which  are  fortunately  in 
very  good  order,  even  the  refractoir 
shaving-brushes  being  in  their 
places.  This  is  succeeded  by  an 
investigation  in  the  orderly-room 
of  various  matters  relating  to  the 
interior  economy  of  the  regiment 
There  are  some  preliminary  inquiries 
in  which  the  regimental  stafif  are 
concerned,  and  then  the  Officers  of 
companies  are  called  in  by  rotation 
to  give  an  account  of  their  com- 
numds.  The  books  of  each  com- 
pany are  already  deposited,  as  well 
as  the  books  which  each  Officer  is 
reqoired  to  keep  bv  him  for  his  in- 
struction and  guidance.  With  the 
latter  the  Inspecting  Officer  does  not 
much  trouble  himself;  but  if  they 
were  not  there  he  would  be  sure  to 
notice  the  fact  As  the  examination 
gete  more  stringent  every  year, 
uiere  is  naturally  some  anxiety  felt 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to 
encounter  it;  for  they  are  liable  to 
be  asked  all  kinds  of  impertinent 
questions,  ranging  from  battalion 
movemente  to  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
boots.  We  are  sure  at  any  rate  to 
be  made  to  show  that  we  are  able 
to  keep  the  regimentel  books,  and 
have  kept  them  to'  the  extent  re- 
quired ;  and  it  is  strange  indeed  if 
we  are  not  met  with  a  variety  of 
minor  and  unexpected  inquiries. 
These  we  get  through  as  we  best 
can,  and  when  we  break  down  it  is 
usually  in  reference  to  such  matters 
as  the  prices  of  articles,  in  which, 
as  we  consider,  the  quartermaster  is 
more  concerned  than  ourselves. 
Prices,  by-the-way,  would  be  much 
more  easily  remembered  if  they 
seemed  to  us  more  important,  and 
if  they  did  not  induae  so  many 
ignoble  deteUs — so  many  twopenoe- 
halfpennys  and  penny-three-iar- 
things  tacked  on  to  round  sums. 
The  opinion  is  quite  at  variance 
with  all  authority,  but  the  general 
impression  among  us  is  that  the 
most  distinguished  Officers  in  the 
service  would  be   least   likely  to 
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such  infonnaUon — ^that  we 
ahonld  fight  jtist  as  well  or  better 
without  it — and  that  details  of  the 
kind  are  the  last  thing  that,  ought 
Id  be  required  of  heroes. 

Some  of  us  escape  more  easily 
than  otiiers— owing  as  much  to  acci- 
dent as  any  other  cause — ^but  we 
are  all  glad  to  bring  our  books  away 
and  to  be  rid  of  the  ordeal. 

Our  trials,  however,  are  not  yet 
over.  Theory  is  all  yery  well  to  a 
eertain  extent,  but  practical  tests 
are  required;  and  some  of  us  are 
ordered  to  ezeidse  our  companies 
independently.  This  is  perhaps  the 
least  pleasant  of  all  the  proceedings ; 
and  of  the  Officers  selected  for  the 
test  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  who 
does  himself  justice..  He  may  be 
quite  fit  for  the  work^  but '  showing 
dS'  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and 
he  is  apt  to  forget  some  of  the  things 
that  he  really  knows  best.  How* 
ever,  the  result  is  not  unsatis&ctory ; 
and  when  the  Inspecting  Officer  ad- 
dresses the  regiment  collectively,  it 
is  in  terms  of  high  praise.  ;He  natu- 
rally remembers  that  the  real  proof 
of  efficiency  is  what  the  battalion  is 
able  to  do  on  the  field,  and  not  the 
individual  cases  in  which  he  may 
catch  officers  tripping.  This  is,  of 
course,  apart  from  matters  of  in- 
terior economy,  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  discipline. 

The  duties  of  inspection  used  to 
be  performed  by  Officers  of  the 
Guards,  deputed,  I  know  not  upon 
what  principle  of  selection,  for  the 
purpose.  But  since  the,  Beserve 
Forces  have  been  placed  upon  their 
present  footiag,  the  work  nas  been 
done  by  Deputy  Inspectors-General, 
who,  in  the  presence  of  real  respon- 
sibility, are  £ar  from  taking  things 
so  easily  as  their  predecessors.  They 
are  as  courteous,  however,  as  could 
be  desired  in  their  personal  relations^ 
and  when  invited  to  luncheon  make 
themselves  pleasantly  at  home.  Our 
luncheon  is  alr^dy  served  at  the 
mess,  where,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  an  unusual  number  of  ladies, 
there  is  such  a  muster  as  was  never 
seen  before;  and  the  whole  afi^ 
winds  up  with  an  afternoon  dance — 
the  bimd  being  specially  retained 
fo  the  purpose. 
We  have  only  a  couple  of  days 


more  to  disembody,  and  wind  up 
our  affairs  for  the  season.  Next 
morning,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  clothing  is  taken  back  from  the 
men,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  worn  it  sufficiently  long 
to  retain  it  as  their  own.  The  jackete 
and  trousers,  &c.,  I  may  here  state, 
serve  three  years,  and  the  tunics  for 
five.  The  clothes  thus  acquired,  I 
observe,  are  not  carried  away  by  the 
men.  Several  persons,  more  or  less, 
apparently  of  the  Jewish  jpersua- 
sion,  have  been  haunting  the  bar- 
rack-yard during  the  process  of 
recovery ;  and  they  make  rapid  bar- 
gains wilJi  the  men  who  keep  their 
clothes,  which  they — ^the  Jewish 
gentlemen— carry  away  in  bags.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  clothes  do  not 
'  fetch '  much ;  but  the  occasion  is 
not  very  favourable  to  profitable 
conditions  on  the  part  of  the  vendor. 
The  men  generally,  reduced  to 
their  private  apparel,  present  a 
very  sorry  appearance  compared 
with  their  service  array.  But  dis- 
cipline has  not  been  without  its 
effect,  and  their  deportment  is 
very  different  from  that  which  dis- 
tinguished them  on  their  first 
muster.  Many,  doubtless,  would 
be  glad  to  prolong  their  service, 
upon  the  easy  terms  of  their  month's 
training,  and  a  huge  number  have 
marked  their  mihtary  partialities 
by  enlisting  for  the  Militia  Beserve 
— indeed  we  have  more  than  the  fdll 
complement  of  volunteers  sJlowed 
us  by  law.  But  a  considerable 
numl«r   are  not  apparently   un- 

f  leased  to  be  rid  of  pipeclay ;  and 
daresay— as  Macaulay  says  of  the 
Grub  Street  Bohemians  of  the  last 
century— are  as  wedded  to  their 
desolate  freedom  as  the  wild  ass  of 
the  desert.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  they  must  resemble  wild 
asses  in  more  than  one  respect,  if 
they  prefer  the  hand-to-mouth  life 
that  many  of  them  lead,  to  serving 
as  soldiers  under  easy  conditions, 
and  with  but  few  restraints  except 
those  entailed  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  order  and  respectabUiiy. 

The  Officers  of  companies  have  no 
light  task  in  the  final  payment  and 
closing  of  accounts  with  their  men ; 
for  each  must  be  personally  settled 
with,  and  made  to  sign  his  name 
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(or  mark)  in  the  ledger,  and  the 
signature  of  the  Officer  is  appended 
to  each  account  Signing  your  name 
something  more  than  eighty  times  at 
a  sitting  is  in  itself  rather  fatiguing 
work ;  and  there  are  other  forms  to 
go  tiirongh,  including  more  sig- 
natures. Happy  is  the  officer  who 
has  a  sergeant  who  smooths  the  way 
for  him,  instead  of  giving  him  extra 
trouble — and  on  this  score  I  have 
no  cause  for  complaint. 

There  is  no  mess  to-night;  the 
waggon  which  may  be  seen  coming 
into  the  barrack-yard  late  in  tlie 
afternoon  contains  the  mess  plate 
and  other  property,  wliich  is  to 
be  deposited  among  the  quarter- 
master's stores  until  next  year. 
Those  enthusiastic  spirits  among  us 
who  intend  to  make  a  festive  fare- 
well will  dine  together  at  a  Lon- 
don club. 

We  separate  on  a  Saturday;  so 
there  "will  be  no  more  church-i>arade, 
as  on  the  three  preceding  Sundays, 
when  we  have  marched  to  church 
with  the  band  in  proper  form, 
and  monopolised  considerable  space 
within  the  edifice,  to  the  confusion, 
I  fear,  of  the  congregation.  The 
young  ladies,  perhaps,  forgave  us, 
but  I  will  say  nothing  for  the  rest. 
Our  training,  you  see,  is,  in  practice, 
only  for  twenty- seven  days;  for  the 
last  week  ends  on  a  Sunday,  and  by 
sacrificing  that,  a  day's  pay  through- 
out the  Militia  force  is  saved  to  our 
friend  the  British  tax-payer. 

You  have  heard  of  what  manner 
of  men  our  regiment  is  composed. 
They  are — the  majority  of  them  at 
any  rate — what  most  people  would 
call  a  rough  lot ;  but  as  soldiers 
they  are  equal  to  those  which  make 
up  the  majority  of  regiments  of  the 
Line;  and  I  say  this  not  only  on 
my  own  authority,  but  on  the 
authority  of  others  who,  let  me 
modestly  say,  are  better  able  to 
judge.  And  this,  too,  must  be  added 
in  their  favour — that  during  the  en- 
tire training  they  have  been  won- 
derfully well  conducted.  Militia 
regiments  have  not  the  l>est  repu- 
tation on  this  score;  but  if  properly 
controlled  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  as  orderly  as 
any  other  troops.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  men  to  settle  down  in 


the  course  of  four'  weeks  into  a 
thorough  state  of  discipline;  but 
they  do  settle  down  to  a  great  extent, 
and  more  than  answer  expectation. 
As  far  as  '  ours '  iB  concerned,  I  can 
certify  to  the  fiict  that,  for  a  body 
composed  of  over  eight  hundred  men, 
the  cases  in  orderly-room  have  been 
few  in  number  and  of  a  very  trifling 
kind.  Of  the  general  conduct  of  the 
men,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  better 
test  than  the  opinion  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  they  have  been 
quartered.  This  is  greatly  in  their 
favour,  and  has  even  been  publicly 
expressed.    ^ 

*  4i  *  « 

I  need  add  but  little  to  the  candid 
relation  of  my  friend.  The  Militia  is 
becoming  better  known  and  better 
understood  than  it  was;  and  now 
that  the  policy  ia  to  reduce  the 
Army,  a  still  larger  amount  of 
attention  will  be  bestowed  ujDon  the 
Reserve  Force.  People  who  '  know 
all  about  it'  say  that  the  service 
will  be  placed  upon  a  better  footing 
than  the  present ;  and  I  know  that 
any  shortcomings  which  may 
attach  to  it  are  not  caused  by  want 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  authority. 
One  of  its  chief  requirements  is  a 
larger  number  of  officers,  and 
l)etter  provision  for  their  training. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  afforded 
certain  facilities  for  instruction 
before  joining,  or  afterwards  if  they 
please,  by  being  attached  to  Guards 
or  Line  regiments ;  but  the  instruc- 
tion is  not  compulsory,  and  it  is  only 
for  one  month  that  they  can  put  in 
a  claim  to  the  small  allowance  made 
to  them  on  this  score.  It  may  be 
that  gentlemen  do  not  enter  the 
Militia  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary 
profit ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  not  fair 
to  expect  them  to  perfect  themselves 
in  their  duties  at  their  own  expense, 
and  the  annual  training  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  It  may  be 
said  that  they  will  not  give  up  more 
time  than  they  do;  but  Vohmteer 
officers  give  up  a  great  deal  of  time, 
not  only  without  pay,  but  with  the 
accompaniment  of  considerable 
personal  outlay.  Indeed,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Volunteer  service  has 
greatly  interfered  with  the  Militia; 
and  stronger  inducements  than  those 
which  exist  are  wanting  for  genUe- 
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men  to  join  the  latter  fierrice. 
There  are  some  drawbacks  which 
are  supposed  to  be  insnrmonntable. 
Thus  the  four  weeks'  training  mnst 
be  gone  through  all  at  once,  and 
with  Yery  little  opportunity  for 
attendance  to  pnrate  affairs;  and 
theexercise,  besides  being  incessant, 
takes  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
London  season.  There  are  two  ob- 
jections frequently  urged :  the  first 
is  said  to  lead  many  men  who  are  in 
public  employ,  and  do  not  care  to 
spend  their  annual  holiday  at  drill, 
to  prefer  the  Volunteers;  and  the 
second — well  the  objection  is  easily 
understood  as  being  entertained  by 
many  men  who  have  otherwise  a 
decent  desire  to  serve  their  country. 
Two  trainings  in  the  year  of  a  fort- 
night each  would  no  doubt  be 
popular  with  the  Officers,  but  unless 
the  regiments  were  more  strictly 
localized  than  they  are  now  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
men  t(^ether,  and  even  then  these 
objections  might  be  made  on  the 
ground  of  expense.  The  latter  ob- 
jection, however,  would  not  apply 
were  the  permanent  stafiGs  of  the 
raiments  utilized  all  the  year  round 
instead  of  being  maintained  to  do 
nothing  for  more  than  eleven  months 
daring  that  period.  Any  chaDge, 
however,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  shortening  the  trainings  and 
making  them  more  frequent,  would 
be  highly  acceptable— certainly  to 
Officers  and  probably  to  men.  With 
regard  to  the  time  of  year  selected 
for  the  training  the  question  is 
worth  considering,  whether  the 
autumn  instead  of  the  spring  would 
not  be  preferable — say  immediately 
after  the  harvest  As  a  rule,  our 
autumns  are  finer  than  our  springs, 
and  settled  cold  weather — ^when  we 
have  any — seldom  sets  in  before 
Chrmtmaa. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  officers  enter  the  Militia  l^cause 
they  like  the  duly.  The  service, 
with  its  present  exigencies,  certainly 
cannot  attract  those  who  are  merely 
far  playing  at  soldiers  and  shirking 
serious  work.  There  are  numbers 
of  idle  gentlemen  who  would  crowd 


into  it  were  it  as  easy  as  the  Volun- 
teers, and  care  nothing  about  the 
cost  Bat  the  Militia  demands  in 
these  dajs  a  thorough  training  on 
the  part  of  its  Officers ;  and  those 
who  have  such  training — Officers 
retired  from  the  Line,  for  instance — 
are  not  always  inclined  to  join  en 
amateur,  especially  in  ^e  junior 
grades.  In  an  embodied  state — 
with  pay  going  on  for  the  entire  year 
— a  Militia  regiment  need  never 
want  efficient  Officers.  But  embodi- 
ment for  any  lengthened  time  is 
rare ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  the  ordinary 
state  of  things.  It  becomes  espe- 
cially desirable,  therefore,  to  offer 
existing  Officers  some  additional  in- 
ducement to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  maintain  the  standard  when 
attained.  The  purpose  would  per- 
haps be  served  were  they  required 
to  serve  for  one  month  every  year 
with  a  regul&r  regiment — the  service 
to  be  divided,  if  desired,  into  two 
periods.  It  may  be  said  that  some 
would  be  unable  to  spare  the  addi- 
tional time ;  but  those  who  are  best 
fitted  for  their  duties  do  and  must 
spare  agreat  deal  of  time  besides  that 
occupied  by  the  training,  and  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  they  woxdd  not  be 
worse  off  than  before.  For  the  rest, 
many  Officers  would  be  well  cont^t 
to  undergo  extra  instruction,  not  at 
their  own  expense,  but  receiving 
the  ordinary  pay  and  allowances 
for  the  service— the  latter  of  course 
being  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
plan  proposed.  The  hard  work  of 
the  training,  too,  which  meets  witii 
such  frequent  objection,  would 
come  far  easier  to  Officers  more 
^miliar  with  their  active  duties  than 
many  are  at  present.  For  nothing 
makes  drill  more  irksome  than  want 
of  practice,  which  doubles  all  the 
difficulties  and  is  fatal  to  that  spirit 
of  confidence  which  is  half  the 
battle  in  military  training  as  in 
everything  else.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  provision  of  this  kind 
will  not  be  omitted  in  the  changes 
which  are  said  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the 
Militia  Service. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THX  MANTONS  AT  HOMB— KIWS  FOR  THB  FBMBlBTOirS. 


WHENCE  had  the  necklace 
come,  and  what  was  to  be 
done  with  it?  These  were  the  two 
questions  which  occupied  May  and 
her  &th6r  on  that  night  and  the 
following  morning.  May  had  never 
given  tide  captain  any  detailed 
account  of  her  meeting  with  Cecil 
Halidame  at  the  Shuttleton  ball, 
but  had  only  generally  referred  to 
the  &ct,  after  the  scene  at  Rich- 
mond, that  she  had  made  his  ac- 
quaintance at  the  mayor's.  The 
captain  had  then  entreated  her — so 
earnestly,  so  solemnly — ^to  hold  no 
further  communication  with  him 
that  she  had  no  resource  but  to 
promise,  as  far,  at  least,  as  any 
Yolimtary  action  on  her  part  was 
concerned.  She  dared  not  now  tell 
the  nature  of  her  suspicions,  as  she 
dreaded  even  the  mention  of  Hali- 
dame's  name  to  her  father.  And 
there  waa  really  no  reason  for  doing 
so.  The  necklace  was  not  Hali- 
dame's  property,  even  though  he 
had  been  its  finder  at  the  ball,  and 
returning  it  to  him  was  out  of  the 
question.  Nor  could  any  advantage 
be  gained  by  obtaining  an  explana- 
tion of  the  delay  in  its  restoration. 
So  May  contented  herself  by 
agreeing  with  her  father  that  the 
ornament  must  have  come  from 
one  of  the  mayor's  gueste,  who  had 
found  it  after  her  departure,  and 
had,  perhaps,  only  now  discovered 
the  owner.  '  Though  he  might  have 
advertised  it,  or  left  it  with  the 
mayor,'  tbe  captain  remarked,  not 
noticing  the  deep  blush  which  the 
suggestion  brought  upon  May's 
tell-tale  face. 

The  necklace,  in  fact,  belonged  to 
May— or  rather  to  Captain  Pember- 
ton,  who  had  paid  for  it.  But  it 
would  be  only  right,  they  both  in- 
stinctively felt,  to  make  Lucy  ac- 
quainted with  ite  restoration,  as  she 
would  be  probably  glad  to  regain 
her  lost  ornament,  notwithstanding 
tiie  indifference  she  had  formerly 


manifested  on  the  subject  So  it 
was  arranged  that  May  should  pay 
her  friend  a  visit  and  tell  her  aU 
about  the  occurrence. 

'  It  would  be  only  common  gra- 
titude,' said  the  captain,  '  to  make 
her  a  present  of  the  thing;  for  it 
has  brought  us  good  fortune  by 
bringing  us  to  town.  I  am  not 
much  obliged  to  it  for  ite  share  in 
teking  you  to  the  theatre ;  but  that 
is  all  over,  and  we  need  care  no 
more  about  it.  But  it  has  put  me 
again  in  commission,  and  I  was 
becoming  a  mere  hulk  at  Shuttleton 
— of  no  use  to  anybody,  including 
myself.  Now  I  find,  fbom  letters 
received  this  morning,  that  our 
Lidian  expedition  may  he  considered 
settied.' 

May  was  charmed  at  the  pro- 
spect, and,  in  her  exuberance,  was 
for  returning  the  necklace  to  Lucy 
upon  unconditional  terms. 

'  Well,  you  have  my  fiill  consent 
to  do  so/  said  the  captain ;  '  but  she 
is  scarcely  likely  to  accept  it' 

May  went  off  to  Mount  Street 
that  afternoon  in  the  brougham 
which  had  taken  Miss  Mirabel  on 
so  many  previous  occasions — ^the 
rehearsals  of  course  included— to 
the  Imperial  Theatre.  She  found 
her  friend  at  home,  by  a  fortunate 
chance,  for  Lucy  had  a  groat  halnt 
of  being  out  during  her  present 
animated  career  in  tiie  metropolis. 
Mr.  Manton  had  gone  out  to  buy 
her  some  flowers  and  get  a  couple 
of  stalls  at  one  of  the  theatres ;  and 
Lucy,  meantime,  was  playing  with 
a  new  novel,  and  mentally  engaged 
with  a  Maltese  terrier.  She  meant 
the  arrangement  to  be  the  reverse; 
but  Lucy  was  not  much  of  a  reader 
and  paid  more  attention  to  the  dcg 
than  the  book. 

When  May's  name  was  announced 
—it  was  Miss  Pemberton  by  this 
time,  you  may  be  sure  —  Lucy 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight 
and  bounded  into  her  friend's  arms. 
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The  Maltese  ieonier  barked  with  all 
his  m^ht  and  knocked  the  book 
into  the  fendn,  where  it  brought 
down  all  the  fire-irons.  Nothing, 
in  fiust,  coold  be  more  gratifying 
than  the  welcome. 

'  I  am  80  delighted  to  see  you !' 
died  Lncy,  as  soon  as  the  fire-irons 
had  oondnded,  and  heedless  of  the 
fact  that  the  Maltese  terrier  had 
posseasion  of  the  house.  '  Down^ 
Bijon,  down!'— and  then,  as  soon  as 
Bijcm  had  been  bollied  and  snapped 
into  silence,  she  continued—'  I  was 
wondering  when  you  would  come. 
I  could  not  go  to  you,  of  course, 
after  the  invitation  you  gave  me  to 
stay  away.  Oh,  you  sly  thing  I — 
who  could  iiaye  supposed  that  the 
daughter  of  the  Doge  i^uld  turn 
out  to  be  my  May  ?  And  now  let 
me  866  how  you  look.'  Tor  which 
purpose  Lucy  retreated  some  paces 
and  took  an  aidmirable  survey  of  her 
idflzid.  '  I  can  almost  fancy  I  am 
Ihrinh,  in  the  Inquisition  scene. 
What  is  it  he  says?  "Love  is  more 
than  life«  and  dishonour  is  death  to 
aTenetian!"  Beautiful,  was  it  not? 
But  you.  May — I  b^  your  pardon. 
Miss  Mirabel— astonished  ma  And 
Frank,  too,  admires  you  so  much 
that  I  am  almost  jealous.  You  have 
come  to  stay,  of  course,  so  take  off 
year  things  at  once.' 

Lucy  was  becommg  a  greater 
bore  tiban  Bijou— goiug  on  in  this 
war.  But  DiUy  stopped  her  at  last, 
and  the  two  sat  on  the  BofBk  and 
commenced  a  course  of  compara- 
tively ratioDid  conversation. 

*  Do  drop  the  theatre  now,  like  a 
dear,  and  don't  call  me  Miss  MirabeL' 

Now  that  May  had  dropped  the 
theatre  herself  she  was  as  timid  as 
if  the  had  never  made  an  appear- 
ance upon  any  stage. 

*  Well,  I  will,  if  you  wish  it ;  but 
it  is  not  every  day  that  one  meets 
mild  young  ladies,  whom  one  has 
not  seen  for  a  few  months,  con- 
verted into  heroines,  and  all  that' 

'  I  came  to  give  you  a  surprise- 
to  show  you  something;  you  will 
never  guess  what  it  is.' 

And,  hopeless  of  a  solution  of  the 
question  by  otherwise  than  practical 
means.  May  opened  the  morocco- 
case  sh^  held  in  her  hand,  and  dis- 
closed its  glittering  contents. 

yoL.  xvm. — ^Ho.  ont 


Lupy  jumped  with  joy— literally 
jumped,  with  her  feet,  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  scandalized  the 
proprieties  of  Minerva  House,  and 
was  certainly  inappropriate  to  the 
dignity  of  a  married  lady. 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  pleased !  But  I  do 
not  want  it  back.  Keep  it.  I  have 
plenty  of  such  things.  There,  I 
make  you  a  present  of  it.  But  what 
nonsense  I  talk— it  is  yours  already. 
Oh,  I  am  more  pleased  than  ever 
that  you  have  found  it  And  how 
did  you  manage  it?— tell  me  all 
about  it' 

The  '  all  about  it'  was  soon  told; 
and  then  May  added — 
_  '  But  I  have  brought  it  for  you, 
after  all.  Papa  told  me  I  might  It 
has  brought  us  so  much  good  for* 
tune — that  is  to  say  its  loss  has— 
that  it  would  be  only  a  piece  of 
poetic  justice  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  owner;  so  I  mean  to  mdce 
it  a  present  to  you.' 

'  Poetic  justice  is  all  very  well ; 
but  it  is  expensive  to  practise  when 
it  costs  hundreds  of  pounds.' 

Lucy  was  a  practical  young  lady, 
as  young  ladies  who  have  fortunes 
in  their  own  right  and  draw  their 
own  cheques  are  apt  to  be.  She  saw 
the  transaction  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  bank  parlour.  May  re- 
garded it  in  an  atmosphere  of  rose 
perfume,  lit  by  moonlight,  and 
sublimed  with  the  sound  of  soft 
mnsia  So  there  was  a  pretty  little 
contest  on  the  subject,  such  as,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  does  not  often  happen 
in  veal  Ufe.  And  if  May  had  not 
been  so  romantic,  and  Lucy  so  dis- 
gustingly rich,  I  dare  say  it  would 
not  have  come  to  pass  even  in  the 
present  case. 

The  battle  had  just  ended  in  the 
defeat,  discomfiture,  and  final  over- 
throw of  May,  when  a  rat-tat-ing 
was  heard  at  the  door.  LuQy  was 
seized  with  an  idea,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution. 

'  That  is  Frank's  knock.  Go  into 
the  back  drawing-room  for  a  mo- 
ment^ and  you  may  hear  of  some- 
thing to  your  advantage.' 

And,  before  May  could  ask  the 
meaning  of  the  movement,  Lucy 
pushed  her  into  the  apartment  in 
question,  placed  her  on  the  music- 
stool  before  the  open  piano,  and 
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letozned  into  the  front  xoom,  toay- 
ing  the  door  ajar. 

Manton  retnmed,  witti  disgnst 
depicted  upon  his  nsnaUy  happy 
oonntenance. 

'  Well/  said  Lacy,  '  what  tickete 
haye  yon  brought  ?' 

*  A  couple  of  stalls  for  the  Octa- 
gon/ replied  her  husband,  sullenly. 

'  I  thought  you  would  be  too  late 
for  the  Imperial.  Neyer  mind ;  you 
got  some  for  another  nighi  of* 
course?' 

'  No,  I  haye  not  I  was  not  too 
late  at  the  Imperial,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  places  to  be  had. 
But  tne  performance  is  changed. 
Here  is  tne  announcement  circu- 
lated at  the  box-office.' 

And  Frank  Manton  read — 

'In  consequence  of  the  serious 
indisposition  of  Miss  Mirabel,  the 
highly  successful  play  of  "  Loye 
and  Liberty;  or.  the  Daughter  of 
the  Doge/*  is  withdrawn  for  a  short 
time,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
the  fiiyourite  drama  of  domestic 
interest,  "  The  Monkey  of  Ethi- 
opia; or,  t^e  Deyoted  Wife/'  in 
which  Miss  Rosemary  will  sustain 
her  original  character  of  Finetta, 
the  Ape  Bride.  Early  application 
is  necessary  to  secure  places.'  * 

'  I  ttiought  you  would  not  care  to 
see  that/  said  Manton.  '  It*s  as  old 
as  the  hills,  and  all  rot  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  But  this  is  yeiy  un- 
fortunate—Miss Mirabel's  illness. 
The  people  who  had  come  for  seats 
were  yery  indignant,  and  the  general 
impression  seemed  to  be  that  it  was 
a  swindle— that  she  was  going  to  be 
married,  or  wanted  to  amuse  herself 
out  of  town,  at  any  rate.  But  I  told 
them  that  the  lady  was  incapable  of 
any  deception  of  tiie  kind ;  and  Tm 
afhiid  irs  true.  We  ought  to  go 
and  inquire ;  don't  you  think  so  ?' 

Lucy  was  amused  and  not  a  little 
puzzled. 

*  Ton  seem  to  be  yery  anxious 
about  Miss  Mirabel.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  go  alone — ^I  might  be  in 
the  way/  she  said,  with  a  pettish- 
ness'  half  assumed  and  half  not. 

'  My  pet,  you  surely  will  allow 
me,  as  one  of  tiie  public,  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  best  actress  and  the 
most  beautiftd  girl  on  the  stage!' 

Here  May,  wiio  could  not  help 


hearing  what  passed,  thongirt  ehe 
had  heard  quite  enough,  and  eama 
forth  from  her  retreat 

Lucy  clapped  her  hands  with 
delight  on  seeing  her  husband's 
astonishment. 

'  I  wanted  him  to  go  into  eosta- 
oies  about  you/  she  said  to  May; 
'and  so  he  would,  I  daresay,  but 
for  this  awful  bulletin  about  yoor 
health.  But  what  does  it  mean  ? — 
why  are  you  cheating  the  poor 
public,  who  haye  done  nothing  to 
deserye  it?* 

May  took  Lucy's  little  plot  in 
good  part,  but  she  felt  yery  indig- 
nant with  Mr.  Mandeyille^s  excuse, 
miJdng  no  allowance  for  that  gen- 
tleman's position  towards  the  pub- 
lic, who  would  haye  been  highly 
incensed  had  any  other  reason  been 
assigned,  and  would  certainly  haye 
thrown  the  blame  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. When  an  artiste  leayes  a 
manager  yery  suddenly,  it  is  usually 
supposed  tiiat  he  is  mean,  and  will 
notgiye  her  mon^  enough.  They 
would  neyer  haye  belieyed  the 
simple  truth— that  the  new  actress 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  intended 
retiring  from  the  stage  after  three 
nights  of  such  enormous  success  as 
i^at  of '  Loye  and  Liberty ;  or,  the 
Daughter  of  the  Doge.' 

Both  Lucy  and  her  husband  were 
at  first  incredulous  of  the  fact ;  and 
when  thoroughly  assured,  tiie 
former,  at  least,  found  one  consola- 
tion. 

'  We  shall  see  so  much  more  of 
you  now/  she  said  to  May.  'Ac- 
tresses seem  to  haye  no  time  for 
their  friends ;  and  it  will  not  be  my 
fault  if  we  do  not  get  up  some 
priyate  theatricals.  Ah!  but  I 
forgot— who  will  dare  to  play  with 
you?' 

May  said  she  was  afraid  that 
they  would  not  meet  much  for  some 
time  to  come,  as  she  would  probably 
accompany  her  &ther  to  India  yery 
shortly. 

'To India!' cried  Lucy.  'Eyeiy* 
body's  g(Mng  to  India.  Cecil  Hali^ 
dame  is  going  by  next  mail,  and  we 
may  be  going  at  any  time.  Frank's 
regiment  wilTbe  one(M(  the  first,  yery 
likely.  How  nice  it  wiU  be  if  we  aie 
all  together  idiere !' 

Lucy's    ideas    of    'eyerybody' 
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vere  very  limited;  but  the  meBtion 
of  (me  of  the  expectant  travellers 
ftgiteted  May  not  a  little.  She  was 
9inid  to  think  what  were  her  own 
iBetiDga  towards  Halidamet  bat  she 
natoially  could  not  disregard  her 
Other's  warning;  and  the  return  of 
the  necklace — which  she  eould  not 
help  oonneeting  with  the  huaear — 
added  to  the  mystery  which  seemed 
to  flnrroand  him.  The  latter  oocur- 
noce.  however,  she  was  c(mtent  to 
consider  in  his  farour.  It  might  be 
that  be  had  kept  the  ornament  in  a 
xomaatio  spirit  of  regard  for  her ; 
and  there  are  few  ladies  who  would 
not  consider  such  an  iodisoretion  a 
liult  in  the  right  direction ;  while 
his  sending  it  back  was  at  any  rate 
a  sign  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
appropriate  it  to  himielf.  Saoh 
were  May's  reflections  npon  Cecil 
Hahdame'a  part  in  the  transaction ; 
and  they  show  how  important  it  is, 
in  a  doubtfal  case,  to  have  a  female 
advocate  whoae  {vivate  partialities 
are  in  your  &vonr. 

May  stayed  that  afitemoon  with 
the  MantoBS,  bat  returned  to 
^ompton  Bow  to  dine  with  her 
Esther.  She  found  the  captain  in 
high  spirits ;  for  his  Indian  mission 
had  that  day  been  made  secure,  and 
he  stood  pledged  to  proceed  to  Gal- 
eatta  in  time  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cold  season.  Sir  Nor- 
man Halidame  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  direction  in  India,  and 
was  to  go  out,  if  possible,  at  the 
same  time. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

MORE  OF  THK  NECKLACE  —  ▲  MYB- 
TEBY  OF  THE  PAST. 

The  matter  of  the  necklace,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  duly  discussed 
next  day.  Captain  Pemberton  was 
not  nearly  so  much  surprised  as 
was  his  daughter  at  Lucy^s  refusal 
of  the  ornament  Indeed  I  may 
say  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  all, 
he  was  evidently  beeomiog  a  hard 
man  of  bosiness.  'There  is  one 
oourae  open  to  us/  eaid  he, '  which 
I  think  would  be  a  proper  one — to 
ofier  the  thing  to  the  mayor,  who 
may  have  an  affaction  to  it,  and 
pi^er  it  to  the  money  which  he  has 


reeeived  in  compeusation,  ^hlch  in 
the  event  of  his  acceptance  will  of 
course  be  returned.' 

May  acquiesced  in  this  view  of 
the  case;  so  her  father  wrote  to 
Mr.  Cartwright,  explained  the  new 
phase  of  the  affair,  and  placed  tbo 
necklace  at  that  gentleman's  dis- 
posal, with  the  necessary  pecuniary 
cmidition.  The  promptitude  of  tho 
reply  was  an  example  to  all  corre- 
spondents. Mr.  Cartwright,  by  re- 
turn of  post,  expressed  himself  to 
the  efiEaet  that  he  considered  his 
daughter  rather  than  himself  to  be 
the  persim  concerned,  and  as  she 
had  chosen  to  marry  without  his 
consent  he  did  not  consider  himself 
bound  to  effect  its  restoration.  If 
Captain  Pemberton  preferred  the 
money  to  theneokiaoe,  he  had  better 
apply  to  Ensign  Manton. 

May  thought  the  letter  rather 
contemptuous,  and  did  not  like  it  at 
all.  Captain  Pemberton— he  was 
certainly  becoming  a  man  of  busi- 
ness— thought  it  natural  enough, 
considering  the  quarter  whence  it 
cama  '  What  can  you  expect  from 
people  of  the  kind?'  he  said,  with 
his  old  service  contempt  for  self- 
made  men,  coming  to  London  or 
Manchester,  as  the  case  might  bo, 
with  three  halfpeoee  in  their  pockets, 
and  so  forth.  Fortunately  he  did 
not  want  the  money,  and  the  orna- 
ment was  just  the  kind  of  ornament 
that  his  daughter  ought  to  have. 
'Had  I  not  lost  my  fortune  and 
given  up  my  active  career  in  the 
service,  my  child,  such  things  would 
have  been  yours  long  ago  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  now,  when  I  am 
regaining  lost  ground  to  some  ex- 
tent, yon  may  fairly  claim  an  adorn- 
ment of  the  kind.' 

'  You  allude,'  said  May,  who  had 
seldom  ventured  to  evince  curiosity 
as  to  the  past — for  she  had  expe- 
rience of  her  father's  repugnance  to 
be  questioned  on  tho  subject — '  you 
allude  to  times  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  I  can  remember  little  be- 
iace  Shuttleton.  I  have  some  funt 
memories  of  a  ship,  and  beihg  in 
charge  of  a  black  woman,  who  I 
suppose  was  a  nurse,  and  still  faiuter 
memories  of  a  i»:ight,  beautiful 
ooontry  with  a  warm  air,  which  of 
courise  was  India,  sinee  I  was  bom 
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there.  I  can  also  remember — ^yery 
iaintly  indeed — a  beantifnl  lady  who 
was  white,  and  must  haTe  been  my 
mother,  only  you  would  never  tell 
me  so,  or  indeed  talk  about  her  at 
all.  I  think,  papa^-father— I  am 
old  enough  now  to  be  told  more 
oonoeming  her.  I  know  that  she 
is  dead,  and  that  is  all  I  Imow.  I 
have  never  seen  even  her  portrait — 
oh,  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  her 
portrait—to  see  if  it  is  like  a  face  I 
see  sometimes  in  my  dreams.  You 
ought  to  show  me  her  portrait,  if 
you  have  one— and  you  must  hav« 
one— why  do  you  conceal  it  from 
me  ?  There  is  some  secret  that  you 
keep  from  me,  and  you  cannot  ex- 
pect me  to  be  contented  in  my  igno- 
rance, though  for  years  past  I  have 
been  obedient  to  what  I  beb'eved  to 
be  your  wishes  upon  the  subject. 
My  father,  you  must  not  expect  that 
I  can  remain  all  my  life  satisfied  to 
know  no  more  of  my  family — of 
your  family — than  I  can  gain  from 
my  memories  of  a  sunny  land,  a 
ship,  a  black  nurse,  and — of  Shut- 
tleton.' 

May  summed  up  her  position 
with  an  energy  that  added  to  the 
evident  confusion  with  which  Cap- 
tain Pemberton  received  her  appeal. 

'My  dear  May,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter,' said  he,  '  I  was  not  prepared 
for  your  introduction  of  a  very  pain- 
ful subject  I  told  you,  years  ago, 
that  your  mother  was  no  more^no 
more  to  me  or  to  you— and  that 
there  were  reasons  why  I  wished  to 
avoid  even  the  mention  of  her  name. 
She  was  dear  to  me— dear  as  she 
can  be  to  you  in  your  fancy,  even  in 
your  dreams— and  I  have  had  my 
fancies  and  my  dreams  for  years 
past,  and  have  not  told  them  to  man 
or  to  woman ;  and  the  tale  to  which 
they  relate  must  not  be  told,  even 
to  you.  You  may  know  some  day 
— perhaps  through  me — ^but  you 
must  not  ask  me  now  for  painful 
revelations.  You  must  be  content 
to  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
your  father's  honour  is  unimpugned, 
thaf  he  has  no  fear  even  of  the 
world's  opinion,  though  he  wishes 
to  preserve  a  certain  secret  even 
from  his  daughter.  But  I  am  an 
old  fool  for  talking  in  this  romantio 
way '--hero  the  conventional  side  of 


the  Gaptain*s  character  asserted 
itself— 'and  what  I  have  to  say. 
May,  once  for  all,  is,  that  you  must 
not  question  me  on  this  subject.  I 
have  always  done  my  duty  towards 
you,  and  you  must  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  content  with  the  assurance  that, 
as  regards  your — ^your  dead  mother 
— ^my  honour  is  tmqnestionable.  Bo 
you  believe  me.  May,  or  do  you  not?" 

May  had  not  known  her  mother, 
but  she  knew  her  father  well,  and 
she  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

'  I  do,  I  do  believe  you,'  she  cried ; 
'could  anybody  ever  doubt  your 
word  ?  You  luive  ever  been  to  me 
what  a  {Either  should  be.  I  was 
wrong,  I  was  wicked,  to  ask  for 
more  from  you.  It  is  only  at  times 
—after  long  intervals— that  I  think 
of  the  difference  between  me  and 
other  people— other  girls— and  now, 
when  I  have  no  longer  the  excite- 
ment of  the  theatre,  I  return  to  my 
old  musings.  But  I  will  do  so  no 
more,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
having  forgotten  myself  and  what 
is  due  to  you.' 

And  May  wept  upon  her  father^s 
shoulder;  and  her  feither  forgave  her 
with  a  strong  protestation  that  he 
ought  rather  to  forgive  himself;  but 
he  had  his  reasons,  as  he  said,  for  not 
telling  May  more,  and  restrained  his 
emotions,  as  became  a  business  man 
who  was  going  out  to  the  Eiast  in. 
the  interest  of  a  company.  So  May 
restrained  her  emoticms  also,  as  be- 
came a  dutiful  daughter. 

The  next  month  was  passed  in 
preparations  for  their  departure, 
but  some  'urgent  private  affairs' 
detained  Captain  Pemberton  beyond 
the  anticipated  time ;  so  Sir  Norman 
Halidame  preceded  instead  of  ac- 
companied him  by  the  first  mail 
in  October.  As  I  have  my  reasons, 
as  a  chronicler,  for  following  Sir 
Norman,  I  will  leave  the  Fember- 
tons  to  make  the  journey  at  their 
leisure. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

BIB  KOBUAN  HAUDAMB  IN  FABIS— A 
VISION  IN  THB  BOIS  DK  BOULOGNE. 

Asia  is  a  pleasant  place.  Per- 
haps I  am  not  paying  proper  atten- 
tion to  that  important  quarter  of 
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the  globe  in  giving  it  a  mere  topo- 

gnphical  distinotion;  but  our  £»- 

milkri]^  vith  far  lands  in  these 

tni?ellmg  times  is  apt  to  produce 

the  piDverbial  effect  of  £uniliarity 

in  general ;  and  it  seems  almost  as 

nstnnl  to  talk  of  a  man  about  Afiia 

as  of  a  man  abont  town.    Some  of 

these  days,  I  8nii)po6e>  we  shall  be 

equally  lighting  in  our  reference  to 

tbd  planeiB,  and  even  in  these  we 

have  a  celebrated    autiiority  for 

'speaking   diarespectfully    of   the 

equator/ 

All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  how- 
ever pleasant  Afiia  may  be,  we  most 
of  us,  when  bound  in  its  direction, 
like  to  linger  a  little  in  Europe ;  and 
to  account,  therefore,  for  tbe  fact 
that  Sir  Norman  Halidame,  in  his 
joum^  to  India^  preferred  the  route 
tnd  Miuseilles  to  the  route  via  South- 
ampton. 

The  roate  via  Marseilles  naturally 
took  him  to  Paris,  and  there  he  pro- 
posed to  pass  the  two  or  three  days 
that  he  had  to  spare.  He  had  only 
two  or  three  days,  but  they  were 
sufBcient  for  the  occurrence  of  an 
importaoit  event  in  his  life. 

Sir  Norman  Halidame  fell  in  love. 
He  had  &ncied  himself  in  love 
several  times  before;  but  he  had 
always  fotrnd  his  feminine  pre- 
ferences resolve  themselves  into 
matters  of  taste,  and  to  be  not  very 
distinct  from  the  sentiment  which 
led  him  to  admire  &ir  flowers  and 
fine  pictures  and  graceful  and  beau- 
tiiul  things  generally;  to  furnish 
his  house  with  the  luxuries  of  art, 
and  even  to  bestow  some  care  upon 
the  apparelling  of  his  own  handsome 
person.  For  Sir  Norman,  though 
iiur  from  being  a  dandy,  in  the  vul- 
gar sense  of  the  term— though  the 
term,  by  the  way,  has  only  a  vulgar 
sense — was  not  indifferent  to  the 
latter  consideration,  and  regarded 
an  ill-dressed  man  or  woman  in 
much  the  same  light  as  an  ill- 
dressed  dinner ;  the  one,  in  his  idea, 
being  as  injurious  to  the  moral 
healUi  as  the  other  is  to  the  physical. 
His  mental  training,  as  evinced  in 
such  matters,  had  perhaps  been  a 
little  too  fne.  But  after  all,  as  he 
had  been  heard  to  say, '  A  certain 
attention  to  conventionalities  saves 
a  man  at  least  from  some  kinds  of 


degradation.  There  have  been  great 
villains  among  fine  gentlemen ;  but 
they  are  comparatively  free  from 
vice,  and  never  commit  crimes  ex- 
cept when  they  happen  to  be  heroes.' 
I  daresay  Sir  Norman  was  wrong 
in  his  generalization;  but  he  was 
an  example  in  himself  of  the  bene- 
ficial effBct  of  conventional  refine- 
ment, and  it  may  be  that  but  for  his 
delicate  love  of  beauty,  fastidious 
taste,  and  sensitive  temperament,  he 
would  have  turned  out  a  hero,  and 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the 
world.  As  it  was,  we  find  Sir  Nor- 
man doing  no  worse  than  proceed- 
ing to  India  by  way  of  intoxicated 
Paris  instead  of  sober  Southampton, 
and  improving  the  occasion  by  fi&ll- 
ing  in  love. 

It  was  with  such  a  charming 
object,  too.  He  saw  her  first  driving 
in  the  Bois.  He  then  thought  that 
nobody  had  ever  looked  so  well  in 
a  carriage;  but  when  she  alighted 
and  walked,  it  was  his  serious  be- 
lief that  nobody  had  ever  looked  so 
well  out  of  a  carriage,  in  which 
latter  conclusion  he  opened  rather 
a  wide  field  for  competition.  She 
was  accompanied  by  a  lady,  whose 
apparent  age  would  warrant  the 
supposition  that  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  pair  were  those  of 
mother  and  daughter.  Not  that  she 
looked  old  enough  to  experience  a 
child  of  seventeen;  but  we  must 
make  allowance,  of  course,  for  the 
juvenile  appearance  of  mothers  of 
matured  daughters  in  these  days, 
when  confessed  elderly  ladies  seem 
to  exist  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
caricaturists. 

The  elder  lady— I  call  her  the 
elder  in  astrictly  relative  sense,  as  you 
would  allude  to  the  riper  of  a  pair 
of  peaches— was  as  beautiful  in  one 
way  as  the  younger  was  beautiful  in 
another.  She  was  a  beaming  blonde, 
rich  and  ripe  as  a  jargonelle  pear, 
with  an  air  when  in  repose  that 
might  have  seemed  languid  were  it 
not  more  evidently  lazy,  and  with  a 
form  which  nught  be  accused  of 
exuberance,  but  would  be  better 
described   as  characterized   by   a 

Eleasant  sufficiency.  There  was  a 
appy  good  nature  depicted  in  every 
trait,  and  the  soft  charm  of  her  pre- 
sence was  nourishing  to  the  eye. 
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The  yonnger  differed  from  her  in 
orers  detail.  Her  hair  mu  as  dark 
ai  hair  may  be  that  distinctly  re- 
fuses to  be  black ;  and  her  face  was 
of  that  delicate  fairness  which  jb 
not  ardent  bat  essentially  clear. 
Beneath  her  waved  tresses  it  would 
irresistibly  bring  to  yottr  mind 
jlacanlay's  cabinet  pictore  of 

•  April's  Ivory  moonlight, 
Beneath  the  dicstnul  shade.' 

The  epithet  *  ivory/  by  the  way, 
has  been  challenged  by  critics  who 
find  no  more  poetry  in  the  '  Lays  of 
Ancient  Bome '  than  mnsio  in  the 
blast  of  a  trampet;  but  ite  value  is 
recognised  by  those  who  have  seen 
moonlight  in  the  South— granting, 
of  course,  that  they  are  competent 
to  see,  and  not  merely  make  use  of 
their  eyes. 

Her  features  were  finely  chiselled, 
and  perfect  almost  to  a  fault,  and 
her  brown  orbs  shone  with  a  light 
that  was  perhaps  too  seldom  sub- 
dned.  There  was  such  a  radiance 
in  her  presence  that  you  might  ex- 
pect to  see  her  in  the  dark,  and  she 
gave  you  the  idea  of  a  gem  rather 
than  a  flower.  Her  form  was  light 
and  graceful,  with  all  the  charm 
of  a  transient  immaturity. 

If  you  do  not  now  know  what 
the  two  ladies  were  like,  it  is  not 
my  fault;  but  perhaps  you  may  be 
assisted  by  the  remark  of  a  gentle- 
man who  stayed  to  speak  to  Sir 
Norman,  as  he  stood  watching  the 
pair  a9  they  walked  by  the  side  of 
iUp  lake : 

'A  fine  picture,  is  it  not?  But 
they  are  by  different  masters.  One 
looks  like  a  Rubens,  with  the  brush 
of  Lawrence  gently  passed  over  her ; 
the  other  as  if  she  had  been  de- 
si|2:ncd  by  Guido,  and  finished  by 
AVatteau.' 

'Do  spare  us  your  definitions,' 
paid  Sir  Norman.  '  But  they  are  a 
fine  picture,  as  you  say.  They  are 
both   lieantiful   women,   and    the 

younger * 

Sir  Norman  paused;  he  had  be- 
gun to  think  too  seriously  about  the 
younger  to  talk  about  her. 

'And  what  are  you  doing  in 
Paris?'  said  he,  still  watching  the 
ladies   as* they  left   the   lake,  re- 


entered their  carriage,  and  drove 
into  the  distance. 

Sir  Norman  took  not  the  remotest 
interest  in  the  inquiry;  but  the 
reply  aroused  his  attention. 

'  I  am  on  my  way  to  Marseilles — 

going  to  join  my  r^ment  in  India.' 

*  Then  we  are  well  met.    I  am  on 

my  way  to  India^  too.    Ton  go  hj 

this  mail  ?* 

'  Mast  I  have  ezhansted  worlds 
of  leave,  and  then  imagined  new, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  Horse 
Guards  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,  and  I  have  not  done  mine  for 
two  years,  except  a  little  at  the 
depdt,  in  the  intervals  of  fiesh  ap- 
plications. I  am  now  at  the  end  of 
my  tether,  unless  I  take  to  that  last 
resort,  studying  at  the  Staff  College ; 
and  after  giving  that  alternative 
mature  consideration,  I  have  come 
to  a  virtuous  determination  to  soom 
the  action.' 

The  ornament  to  Her  Msjesty's 
Service  who  thus  delivered  him^lf 
was  a  gentleman  of  some  six  or 
eight-and-twenty,  whose  appearance 
indicated  the  precision  which   he 
loved  to  impart  to  his  language. 
There  was  precision  in  his  quick 
eye  and  compact  features,  and  even 
in  the  cut  of  his  short  hair.    His 
dress  was  precision  itself,  and  cha- 
racterized by  a  strict  accuracy  in 
the  minutest  detail.    His  cheerful 
manner  was  conceived  in  a  dnnlar 
spirit.     If  he  laughed  it  was  be- 
cause laughter  was  due  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  he  would  not  refuse  to 
the  matter  in  hand  that  which  be- 
longed to  it    He  was  incapable  of 
being  gloomy,  and  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  discomposed.     His 
name  was  Milward,  and  he  bore  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  her  Majesty's 
— th  Begiment  of  Foot    How  her 
Majesty's  — th  Begiment  of  Foot 
bore  him  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  run  the  risk  of 
fatiguing  that  gallant  corps  by  being 
too  much  with  it 

Mr.  Milward  graciously  agreed  to 
dine  with  Sir  Norman,  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  that  gentleman,  and  the 
pair  proceeded  to  the  Boulevards 
for  that  purpose.  Once  or  twice 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
ladies  they  had  seen  in  the  Bois ; 
and  one  of  them,  I  suspect,  was 
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nsTHr  abmt  from  Sir  Namum's 
tlionghtB.  Milwiird  was  better  able 
than  the  baronet  to  keep  np  the 
ooncert-pitdi  of  oonversation,  having 
the  advantage  of  being  compaia- 
tivelj  uninterested  in  tiie  subject. 
But  his  admiration  was  atroog 
eoongb  to  soggest  a  practical  pnr- 
pose;  and  he  undertook  to  devote 
the  next  morning  to  finding  out,  if 
posaible,  the  names  of  tiie  £ur 
atraogersand  their  address  in  Paris. 
This  was  jost  what  Sir  Norman 
wanted  to  know^  so  he  was  rather 
glad  than  otherwise  that  he  had 
aaked  Milward  to  dioner. 

fiat  Milward  was  not  so  clever 
or  so  iintanate  as  he  had  anticipated. 
The  due  was  too  sh'ght  for  a  sue- 
oeflsfol  search.  He  fonnd  plenty  of 
namai  in  the  lists  at  the  hotels,  and 
be  heard  of  many  ladies  travelling 
with  their  daughters ;  he  saw  a  great 
many  strangers ;  but  he  learned  no- 
thing that  could  give  him  any  in- 
dication of  the  ladies  of  the  Bois, 
and  after  a  whole  morning  spent  in 
inquiries,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Sir  Norman  with  an  account  of 
hisiailura 

Sir  Norman,  not  being  so  clever 
as  his  friend,  had  taken  the  best 
means  of  nuudng  the  desired  dis- 
covery. That  is  to  say,  be  had 
visited  all  the  most  pubUc  places, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  the  strangers  by 
ohanee.  He  fidled  also ;  but  he  had 
better  prospect  of  success.  Mean- 
while the  departure  of  the  mail  was 
impending.  Had  Sir  Norman  been 
alone  I  suspect  that  he  woidd  have 
waited  for  tne  next  steamer;  or  had 
Milward  been  a  different  person  he 
would  have  still  waited,  and  told 
him  why.  But  Milward  being  Mil- 
ward,  Sur  Norman  could  not  muster 
courage  for  the  confidence ;  his 
ohange  of  plan  would  have  been 
denounced  as  too  absurd.  So  after 
a  bard  struggle  he  departed  with 
his  decided  nund. 

*  Tboni^  I  flj  to  IsUunbol, 
AttacoB  bokto  my  heart  and  foul.' 

Halidame  did  not  make  the  quota- 
tion, for  people  never  do  make  quota- 
tions when  their  hearts  and  souls 
axe  eoDoerned;  but  he  felt,  when 
be  took  the  train  to  Marseilles,  that 
be  was  leaving  all  hope  behind  in 
Pittis. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIII. 

VIA  HABSEILLES. 

Our  two  travellers,  when  they 
arrived  on  the  following  afternoon, 
foimd  Marseilles  full  of  overland 
passengers.  Well,  not  exactly  fuU, 
perhaps,  for  it  would  take  a  great 
many  human  shiploads  to  fill  Mar- 
seilles. What  I  meant  to  say  was 
that  there  were  far  more  than  usual ; 
for  one  Peninsolar  and  Oriental 
steamer  had  arrived  from  Alexan- 
dria just  as  another  was  leaving  for 
that  port,  as  will  occasionally  hap- 
pen, uid  the  homeward  and  outward 
people  pervaded  all  the  public 
plaoea  The  former  were,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  older,  and  in  by  no  means 
in  such  high  spirits  as  the  latter, 
and  the  first  impression  they  created 
was  that  they  wanted  tailors;  ibr 
the  journey  home  is  simplified  in 
comparison  with  the  journey  out  by 
the  fact  that  nobody  requires  an 
outfit  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  yon 
east  as  much  as  possible,  and  bring 
awsy  nothing  in  the  shape  of  apparel 
that  is  not  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense,  your  baggage  being  always 
swelled  beyond  regulation  limits  by 
a  crowd  of  miscellaneous  articles 
that  yon  wish  to  carry  with  you. 
The  returning  Indian  is  apt  there- 
fore to  present  a  neglected  appear- 
ance upon  his  arrival  by  no  means 
consistent  with  his  ordinary  habits, 
and  a  rush  to  a  tailor  becomes  the 
first  necessity.  Ladies,  of  course, 
always  look  beautiful  on  board  ship 
as  they  do  everywhere  else,  and  P. 
and  0.  ladies  will  sometimes  treat 
us  to  three  or  four  toilettes  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

0(nning  home  is  seldom  so  lively 
a  proceeding  as  going  out,  albeit  a 
great  many  of  the  passengers  are 
very  glad  to  get  back,  and  abuse 
the  land  they  have  left  in  good  set 
terms,  as  a  great  many  of  the  home- 
ward bound  were  doing  upon  this 
occasion.  Ton  may  be  always  sure, 
however,,  that  those  who  are  most 
intolerant  of  the  one  country  will 
be  the  least  contented  with  the 
other  when  they  arrive.  Among 
the  homewarders  at  the  present 
time,  for  instance,  was  Major  Mac 
Growler,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Sir 
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Nonnan'B,  bat  a  yonng  man  for  a 
nugor,  even  as  majors  go,  for  the 
mutmies  did  wonderfal  things  for 
some  officers  in  the  way  of  promo- 
tion. He  has '  chncked  np  the  ser- 
Tice'  in  disgost,  saying  that  he  went 
out  to  command  men,  and  not  mon- 
keys ;  that  the  natives,  sir,  are  the 
most  confounded  set  of  lying  nig- 
gers npon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
that  service  in  India  is  a  state  of 
pnrgatory,  and  life  in  the  country 
nnder  any  conditions  not  to  be  en- 
dured; that  bread  and  cheese  and 
a  crossing  to  sweep  at  home  are 
enjoyable  arrangements  in  oompa^ 
rison  with  the  most  luxurious  living 
and  the  most  lucrative  employment 
in  the  gorgeous  East,  &c.  &c.  All 
this  would  be  at  least  consistent  if 
the  major  had  always  been  of  the 
same  mind ;  but  for  some  years  of 
his  military  career  he  was  enchanted 
with  everythmg  around  him,  con- 
centrating his  wrath  upon  'his 
hoDouiable  masters'  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company.  Now 
it  Ib  only  the  country  that  is  to 
blame.  The  Gompauy  was  a  glo- 
rious institution,  sir ;  knew  how  to 
treat  its  servants,  sir ;  and  its  abo- 
lition was,  as  he  happens  to  know, 
nothing  but  an  infamous  conspiracy, 
and  as  gross  a  piece  of  parliamentary 
corruption  as  could  be  conceived. 
Nevertheless— though  he  is  very 
hard  upon  the  amalgamation  mea- 
sure, of  which  he  has  been  one  of 
the  victims — he  is  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  kind  of  patriotism 
which  will  not  admit  that  anything 
abroad  can  be  so  good  as  anything 
at  home,  and  is  prepared  to  land  in 
England  upon  the  best  possible 
terms  with  Ihe  country.  His  enthu- 
siasm will  last  for  a  few  weeks, 
during  which  he  will  make  a  wild 
dash  into  London  life,  see  every- 
tiiing  that  is  to  be  seen  and  every- 
body that  is  to  be  known,  partake 
with  juvenile  avidity  of  tiie  most 
miscellaneous  amusements,  and  eat 
oysters  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  Then  he  will  do 
some  field-sports  in  the  country,  if 
the  season  admits,  and  plume  him- 
self upon  imbibing  the  true  spirit 
of  English  life.  All  this— and  a 
great  deal  more  which  he  will 
manage  to  go  through— will  last 


him,  asl  have  said,  for  a  few  weeks. 
After  that  he  will  make  the  dis- 
covery that  things  at  home  are  not 
quite  so  couleur  de  rose  as  he  had 
supposed.  He  will  miss  his  mul- 
tiplicity of  servants,  and  find  that 
English  domestics  are,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
lyle  remarked  of  the  population 
generally  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,'mostly  fools.'  He  will  miss 
his  plurality  of  horses,  and,  looking 
at  his  limited  resources  in  this  re- 
spect, will  decide  that  there  is  no 
place  like  India  for  horseflesh  after 
all.  Then  his  club  will  not  content 
him,  and  he  will  take  it  into  his 
head  that  he  ought  to  have  a  bunga- 
low somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Piccadilly,  where  he  could 
be  independent  and  live  like  a  gen- 
tleman. As  for  cookery  in  England, 
you  will  hear  him  say,  they  know 
nothing  about  it;  and  he  w&l  back 
a  Bengal  hdbachee  to  beat  the  best  of 
them  hollow.  Every  minor  discom- 
fort— of  which  he  will  have  an  ac- 
quired an  exaggerated  sense— he 
will  compare  wi&  the  happy  state 
of  things  at  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Meemt, 
or  still  more  distant  Lahore,  where, 
by  Jove,  sir,  they  all  lived  like 
princes.  At  the  present  time,  when 
he  is  fresh  from  on  board  ship,  he 
holds  romantic  notions  of  marry- 
ing the  object  of  his  future  but  not 
yet  settled  a£fections,  a  pure  English 
girl,  sir,  with  the  bloom  upon  her 
cheek  and  no  Indian  airs  about  her. 
As  his  disillusionation  approaches 
completion  he  will  discover  that 
there  is  not  half  the  freedom  and 

g'  ^llity  about  girls  in  England  that 
e  has  experienced  among  girls  in 
India,  where,  though  they  had  a 
habit,  to  be  sure,  of  preferring  the 
civilians  when  it  came  to  marriage, 
they  were  ten  times  the  trumps  at 
carrying  on  with  the  red  jackete 
that  they  are  at  home,  where,  ex- 
cept in  country  quarters,  an  officer 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  common 

g reference  given  to  him  which  he 
as  a  right  to  expect !  The  fact  is, 
he  very  probably  finds— all  through 
that  confounded  amalgamation,  as 
he  will  toll  you— that  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  him  to  marry  unless  the 
papa  of  his  by  this  time  realised 
and  too  settled  affections  will  do 
something   handsome,    which  the 
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papft  Terj  probably  will  not  So 
tbere  is  the  bloom  taken  at  onoe  off 
tfaifiga  in  general,  and  as  a  natand 
eonBeqnenoe  passing  discomforts  be- 
come x>ennanent  priyations.  Ser- 
TantB  are  more  stnpid,  dinners  more 
flat,  amnsements  more  monotonoos, 
Boeiety  more  insipid,  and  every- 
ihingmore  unsatisfactory  than  hd^ 
Ibie.  He  now  abases  the  home  of 
his  former  admiration  np  hill  and 
down  dale,  and  laments  again  and 
again  that  he  was  snch  a  fool  as  to 
'ehndc  np'  the  'finest  serrioe  in 
the  world*  in  its  finest  oonntry.  In 
flus  prospectiYe  state  let  ns  cha- 
ritably leaYe  him,  rapidly  becoming 
the  bore  of  his  clab. 

The  outward  bound,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  all  hilarity,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  who  are  retnmiDg  to 
India  against  their  indiDations; 
officers  perhaps  who  haye  been 
haidly  nwd  in  the  matter  of  leave, 
or  merchants  who  are  snmmoned 
out  by  bad  aooonnts  of  business. 
The  majority,  howerer,  are  making 
the  jomney  for  the  first  time,  and 
tiieir  hilarionsness  will  giye  the 
tone  to  the  social  intercourse  tn 
rtmte.  The  said  tone  will  perhaps 
be  a  little  loud  at  times;  but  oyer- 
land  trayellers  are  privileged  per- 
flcms,  and  the  few  scrapes  into  which 
tte  younger  among  them  may  get 
are  considered  as  matters  of  course. 

Sir  Norman  Halidame  and  Mr. 
Milwaid,  as  you  may  suppose,  were 
not  likely  to  err  conspicuously  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  They 
had  both  trayelled  the  route  before, 
and  were  not  therefore  open  to  noyel 
sensations,  while  neither  had  been 
long  enough  in  India  to  become 
Major  Mac  Growlers,  even  though 
arriying  at  that  officer's  state  of 
mind  were  a  necessary  condition  of 
protracted  residence  in  the  East. 
Sir  Norman— if  the  truth  must  be 
told — was  in  a  luxurious  dream  of 
the  yiaion  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  was  but  dull  companyJor  the 
balanced  MQward,  who  had  his 
feailties,  but  treated  them  like 
Booroee  of  strength,  and  prided  him- 
self upon  the  possession  of  neryes 
like  other  men's  sinews.  He  had 
not  had  occaBk>n  to  bring  these  ad- 
yantagea  1o  bear,  except  in  small 
matters,   for  he  had  never  been 


thrown  in  the  way  of  real  trials; 
but  material^like  his  is  excellent  for 
any  kind  of  dealings  with  the 
world,  as  far  as  Ihe  protection  of  the 
dealer  is  concerned.  And  Milward 
was,  as  you  may  guess,  nothing  of 
a  hero,  and  in  the  game  of  life  was 
content  to  play  principally  for 
safety.  He  had  been  himself  much 
impressed  by  the  vision  of  the  Bois, 
but  he  was  not  quite  sure  which 
lady  he  admired  most,  and  he  was 
not  the  man  to  compromise  himself 
rashly.  So  not  being  compromised, 
and  the  ladies  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  researches,  he  ceased  to 
entertain  them  in  his  mind,  except 
as  agreeable  contrngendes  that  ne 
would  like  to  come  to  pass  rather 
than  otherwise. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  BOASD  THB  '  iZUBEKAUT  * — 
BBSAEFA8T. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Gom- 
pany^s steam-ship  'Exuberant'  lay 
m  the  harbour  awaiting  the  out- 
ward passengers,  and  our  friends 
lost  litUe  tune  next  morning  in 
going  on  board.  She  was  to  weigh 
anchor  at  noon,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
yoyagers  had  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters the  night  before,  though  they 
spent  as  much  of  the  evem'ng  as 
possible  on  shore,  as  we  have  seen 
— disporting  themselves  among  all 
the  motley  and  polyglot  people  who 
always  Beem  to  be  in  a  chronic  state 
of  arrival  and  departure  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  visiting  all  those  won- 
derfol  caf^s  where  travellers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  meet  on  the 
common  ground  of  refreshment, 
and  every  third  man  is  supposed 
by  the  inexperienced  imagination 
to  be  a  Monte  Ghristo. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when 
Sir  Norman  and  Mr.  Milward  put 
off  in  a  boat  with  their  baggage  to 
go  on  board  the  '  Exuberant,'  which 
was  a  small  steamer— one  of  a  class 
employed  before  more  recent  ar- 
rangements, to  convey  the  Mar- 
seilles passengers  to  Malta,  where 
they  joined  the  direct  mail.  There 
are  always  a  few  people  who  arrive 
the  very  last  thiog ;  but  their  time 
had  not  yet  come,  and  it  was  only 
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when  our  frienda  bad  got  half  way 
to  the  ship  that  ihej  obaerred  a 
solitary  boat  following  them. 

They  had  reached  the  deck  in 
safety,  reoeived  their  baggage,  and 
made  the  neoeesary  inquiries  about 
a' cabin,  when  the  second  boat  came 
aloDgside. 

The  two  gentlemen  then  did  what 
any  other  two  gentlemen  would 
probably  have  done-'that  is  tosay^ 
they  leant  over  the  bulwark  to 
watch  the  new  arrivals  and  assert 
their  own  superiority  in  being  on 
board  beforehand.  But  the  first 
glance  at  the  boat  gave  them  an  un- 
expected interest  in  its  occupants. 
Sir  Norman  recognised  them  aft 
once,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  joyful  surprise.  Mil  ward,  master 
of  himself  as  usual,  accepted  the 
occurrence  as  a  matter  of  course. 

'  They  are  the  same  people,  no 
doubt/  he  remarked;  'but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  going  to  India  as  well  as  our- 
selyee.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  persons  of 
whom  he  spoke  stood  upon  the 
deck.  They  were,  indeed,  as  yon 
have  by  this  time  anticipated,  no 
less  than  the  fair  strangers  of  tiie 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Sir  Norman  and  Milward  stood 
a  little  apart  while  the  ladies  saw 
their  baggage  safely  deposited  near 
that  of  the  two  gentlemen;  but 
when  they  were  presently  engaged 

giving  some  directions  to  the  maid 
y  whom  they  were  attended.  Mil- 
ward,  under  pretence  of  making  a 
selection  from  his  own  effects, 
passed  close  by  the  other  collection, 
and  read  the  two  names,  repeated 
upon  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many 
trunks. 

'Mbs.  Bkltbivibbb, 
'  Passenger, 

*  Calcutta.' 

'  Miss  BsLTBAViEns, 
'  P(usenger^ 

*  Calcutta.' 

As  he  did  so  the  elder  lady 
glanced  at  Sir  Norman,  who  was 
standing  alone,  and  a  change  came 
over  her  face.  She  turned  i^e,  and 
showed  signs  of  strong  int^al  agi- 
tation. ButrecoTering  herself,  as  if 
by  a  great  effort,  she  addressed  her 


daughter — it  was  eyidently  her 
daughter— saying  that  it  was  time 
to  go  below  and  see  their  ^cabins, 
and  led  her  away. 

As  the  ladies  passed  the  baggage 
of  the  gentlemen  they  both  saw  the 
names  thereon  inscribed,  and  again 
was  the  elder  lady's  Uob  markea  by 
emotion.  The  &ot,  however,  was 
unnoticed  by  Sir  Norman,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 

'  Apiil'f  iToij  moofiUglit, 
f  Beneath  tbe  cheetaut  iluule/ 

which  had  been  shining  in  his 
heart  ever  since  he  first  beheld  it 
beaming  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogna 

Milward  had  by  this  time  rejoined 
him. 

'Baggage  on  board  ship,'  re- 
marked that  gentleman, '  is  the  best 
master  of  the  ceremonies  possible. 
We  are  already  as  well  acquainted 
with  those  lovely  ladies  as  we  could 
be  had  a  common  friend  gone 
through  the  conventional  formula — 
"Sir  Norman  Halidame  and  Mr. 
Milward,  Mrs.  Beltravers  and  Miss 
Beltravers,"  with  tbe  reverse  aiv 
rangement  of  names  which  requires 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies  for  its 
observance.' 

Sir  Norman  felt,  since  the  ivory 
moonlight  had  left  the  deck,  as  if 
there  had  passed  away  a  glory  from 
the  earth.  But  he  was  not  so  absurd 
as  to  say  so  to  a  man  like  Milward, 
so  he  carelessly  rejoined — 

'  Well,  we  have  their  names,  but 
I  can't  guess  who  tbey  are.' 

'  For  that  we  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful,' said  the  complacent  Milward, 
'  for  we  shall  have  the  excitement  <tf 
a  mystery  at  any  rate,  and  it  may 
be  the  satisfoction  of  finding  it  out 
In  the  meantime  it  may  be  as  weU 
to  be  early  at  breakfast,  so  that  we 
may  secure  seats  near  the  right 
people.' 

Milward's  precaution  was  not  ne- 
cessary, for  when  they  were  sum- 
moned to  the  meal  shortly  after- 
wards #they  found  that  the  late 
comers,  consisting  only  of  them- 
selves and  the  ladies,  were^in  the 
absence  of  special  arrangements — 
assigned  to  the  same  end  of  the 
table— that  the  two  couples  were 
to  sit  opposite  to  each  other,  in 
feet,  as  if  they  had  been  a  femily 
party. 
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Under  these  condiiioiift  oonvenft- 
tkm  mu  Doi  difflonlt,  ftnd  a  faw 
minateB  inAoed  to  establiiih  a  talk- 
ing acqnaintoDoe.  But  two  of  the 
party  were  embarrassed,  and  said 
but  little— Sir  Norman  because  he 
was  thinking  a  great  deal  and 
watching  a  oertain  person  who  was 
his  vi#-a-tri< with  aniions  attention; 
while  Mrs.  Beltravers,  for  reasons, 
probably,  of  her  own,  that  were  not 
80  apparent,  regarded  him  with  oon- 
Bideiiible  cariosity.  I  need  scaroely 
mf  that  Mr.  Milward  was  perfectly 
at  his  ease,  and  conducted  himself 
with  charming  albbility.  Ignoring, 
witii  gnoefal  indifference,  the  fact 
that  Mm.  Beltraveis  seemed  indis- 
posed to  be  very  commnnicatiTe,  he 
repeatedly  asked  her  opinion  npon 
the  most  indifferent  sabjects,  yolnn- 
tearing  his  own  most  liberally  in 
retonL  Findingi  however,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  gain  redprooity  in 
that  qnarter*  be  had  recourse  to 
Miss  BeltraTors,  and  that  yonng 
lady  being  mom  complaisant,  a 
diagonal  (mlogne  between  the  two 
soon  in  a  highly-flourishing 


'  Have  yon  ever  made  the  Orer- 
laod  jonmey  ?*  asked  Milward,  start- 
ing In  orthodox  style. 

'  Once,'  was  the  answer. 

'  Once  each  way,  I  sappose— an 
eztmsiTe  experience  for  so  yonng  a 
lady/ 

'  No,  I  only  came  home.' 

'  Ah!  then  yoa  were— then  yon 
belong  to  Indian 

'Tes,  my  fother  had  estates 
there.' 

The  latter  ilMt  was  mentioned 
with  an  air  which  seemed  to  convey 
that  the  possession  of  estates  in 
India  gave  people  a  right  to  come 
into  the  world  there,  and  that  the 
jonng  lady  was  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  oipoHoi  of '  country-boms.' 

'  And  you  remember  the  journey  ?* 

'  Ohj  yes,  it  was  only  three  years 

HP' 
'  A  pleasant  trip,  is  it  not  ?    Ton 

are  so  well  taken  care  of  on  board 

the  P.  and  0.  steamers,  except  that 

the  ftres  are  too  large  and  the 

cabins  too  small,  and  the  food  is 

open  to  the  charge  of  being  bad, 

and  the  wine  has  becm  repeatedly 

convioted  of  being  worsoj  and  the 


passengers  generally  all  quarrel, 
and  just  when  you  think  you  could 
not  possibly  be  more  uncomfortable 
than  you  are,  the  ship  gives  a  jump 
and  you  find  yourself  wrecked  on  a 
coral  reef,  and  condemDcd  for  ten 
days  to  make  common  cause  with 
cads,  who  take  adyantage  of  the 
danger  to  be  fiuniliar.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  see  no  rea^n  why  a  man 
should  have  a  right  to  claim  your 
acquaintance  because  he  has  met 
you,  say,  on  a  raft,  or  you  have 
been  drawn  on  shore  together  by 
the  same  hawser.' 

'  Or  are  thrown  together  at  the 
same  breakfast  table  ?' 

This  was  said  a  little  maliciously 
— in  case,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Mil- 
ward  should  happen  to  mean  what 
he  said,  ti^ough  that  gentleman 
spoke  with  great  gravity,  and  be- 
trayed no  appearance  of  jesting. 
But  Mr.  Milward  was  not  to  be 
discomposed.  Bowing  deferentially 
he  resumed— 

'  There  I  admit  you  give  me  a 
fair  hint,  and  did  I  suppose  that  I 
could  'be  for  a  moment  misunder- 
stood I  should  immediately  make  an 
apology.  But  I  was  saying— there 
is  no  knowing  what  advantage  ob- 
jectionable people  will  take  of  you, 
in  order  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
I  remember  a  cad  once  who,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  saved  the  life 
of  a  lord,  so  that  he  might  get  into 
his  society.  But  the  lord  was  too 
much  for  him.  When  he  had  quite 
recovered — he  had  been  very  nearly 
drowned — and  the  cad  came  to  see 
how  he  was,  his  lordship  said: 
"  My  good  man,  you  did  very  well, 
did  your  duty  to  your  neighbour^ 
indeed,  in  a  most  proper  manner. 
But  the  fact  does  not  change  the 
relations  which  we  bear  towards  one 
another,  and  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
call  upon  me  again,  except  on  busi- 
ness. If  you  have  been  out  of 
pocket  through  the  little  service 
you  rendered  to  me  I  shall  be 
happy  to  reimburse  you,  or,  should 
you  be  out  of  employment,  I  think 
I  might  promise  >ou  a  place  in  the 
Excise.  Let  me  know  by  letter 
what  you  would  like — I  shall  be 
always  happy  to  hear  of  your  wel- 
fare—good  morning."  Neat,  was  it 
not?    The  cad,  I  believe,  was  fool 
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enongh  to  be  ofifended.  It  was  for* 
tonate  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
take  the  life  he  had  saved,  or  I  dare- 
say he  would  have  done  so.  And 
yon  are  going  all  the  way  with  ns 
to  Calcutta  ?'  he  added,  with  an  air 
as  if  '  us '  had  chartered  the  ship, 
but  would  be  happy  to  extend  its 
accommodation  to  a  Umited  number 
of  presentable  persons. 

'  Tes,  we  are  going  to  Calcutta 
first,  but  eventually  I  think  to  the 
hills.' 

'  Then  you  stay  in  India  ? 

'  I  really  do  not  know>-you  must 
ask  mamma  about  our  arrangements 
— they  depend  upon  her/ 

'  Oh,  I  must "  ask  mamma,"  must 
I?' 

Milward  laid  a  little  emphasis 
upon  the  words  which  he  repeated, 
but  without  betraying  Miss  Bel- 
travers  into  more  than  a  little  laugh. 

Mamma,  however,  seemed  about 
to  reply  without  being  asked ;  but 
Sir  Norman,  who  had  not  appeared 
very  tolerant  of  his  friend's  talk, 
and  at  the  last  remark  looked  a 
little  indigoant,  diverted  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  by  asking  Mrs. 
Beltravers  if  he  could  be  of  any  use 
to  her  in  makinff  her  preliminary 
arrangements  on  board. 

'  Thank  you,'  returned  that  lady, 
composedly,  '  our  cabin  is  engaged 
beforehand,  and  I  daresay  my  maid 
has  by  this  time  taken  down  as 
many  things  as  we  are  allowed  to 
put  in  it  The  remainder  will  of 
course  go  into  the  hold.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  yon,  and  if  any 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  our 
unprotected  condition' — Mrs.  Bel- 
travers did  not  say  this  very  se- 
riously— '  I  will  ask  for  your  aid. 
I  think,  by  the  way  '—taming  to 
her  daughter— 'we  might  go  and 
see  what  Mary  Jane  is  about' 

So  the  ladies  rose,  the  gentlemen 
bowed,  and  the  former  left  the  table. 
As  they  were  mountiDg  the  stairs 
leading  from  the  saloon  to  the  deck 
Mrs.  Beltravers  was  heard  to  re- 
mark— 

'  I  think  that  is  the  most  dis- 
agreeable person  I  ever  met  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.' 

To  which  gentleman  she  referred 
did  not  appear;  but  her  daughter 
seemed  to  Imow,  for  she  answered — 


'Do  you  think  so?' 

And  the  most  enthusiastio  eaves- 
dropper, unless  he  had  foUowed 
Ihem  upon  deck,  could  have  heard 
no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BSTWBSK  MABSSILLES  AKD  VLKVTA, 

Halidame  had  half  a  mind  to 
quarrel  with  Milward  for  what 
he  considered  the  impertinent 
tone  of  that  gentleman's  conversa- 
tion towards  their  new  acquaint- 
anoes.  But  his  claims  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  champion  were  not 
indisputable,  and  he  saw  that  some 
ridicule  might  be  attached  to  the 
assumption.  Moreover,  his  sensi- 
bility dreaded  anything  like  a 
'  scene,'  especially  when  certain 
persons  were  concerned ;  and  then, 
too,  it  was  easier  to  say  nothing 
than  to  interfere.  So,  between  one 
consideration  and  another,  Sir  Nor- 
man did  not  express  his  annoyance, 
and  flowed  Milward  to  disport 
himself  as  he  pleased  upon  the 
prospect  of  having  such  charming 
fellow-passengers  on  their  journey. 
I  believe  that  gentleman  was  under 
the  serious  impression  that  he  had 
made  a  decidea  conquest  of  one  or 
both  of  tiiem,  by  his  engaging 
manners  and  amiable  oritioisms 
upon  men  and  things. 

An  important  event  soon  divinted 
everybody  from  other  considera- 
tions. The  'Exuberant'  weighed 
anchor,  steamed  out  of  the  harbour, 
and  was  soon  in  the  open  sea. 

The  open  sea  was  a  great  check 
upon  the  imagination  of  most  of 
the  passengers,  who  were  not  many 
in  number,  by  the  way,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  outward  bound  had 
proceeded  by' Southampton,  and  so 
saved  themselves  the  extra  trouble 
incident  to  the  route  vid  MarseiUes. 
As  ttie  '  Exuberant '  began  to  bound 
over  the  billows  under  the  influence 
of  a  fresh  breeze,  one  by  one  dis- 
appeared from  the  deck,  and  were 
not  to  be  found  either  in  the  saloon. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Beltravers  were  not 
among  the  number,  for  they  had 
been  invisible  since  breakfast,  and 
by  their  seclusion  gave  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  those  of  their  fellow- 
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paBsengezB  who  woie  well  enough 
to  have  enjoyed  staiiDg  themaelTes 
into  aoqaaintuiceship. 

A  few  of  these  were  dieensaiDg 
their  cigara  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  lamenting  the  threatened  bad 
weather,  when  they  were  joined  by 
Milward,  who  recognised  a  man  he 
knew  in  the  group.  The  two  were 
soon  engaged  in  oonTersation.  His 
Mend  was  many  years  his  senior, 
but  Milward  did  not  address  him 
with  any  kind  of  defiarence  on  that 
aeeoonl 

'  Why,  Jateley,  my  boy,  yon  are 
liie  last  man  I  shoald  hare  expected 
to  see  going  out,  for  the  reason  that 
yon  are  the  last  man  I  should  have 
expected  to  see  coming  home.  I 
thought  you  were  wedded  to  Oal- 
catta^  wrapped  up  in  grey  shirtings, 
mule  twisty  and  all  those  mysterious 
things  out  of  which  you  have  made 
so  many  fntunes.' 

'  And  lost  them,  you  might  have 
added.  Yes,  after  forty  yean  of 
Galcutta»  I  thought  I  would  giye 
£«oiope  a  turn/ 

'Do  the  civil  thing,  eh?' 

*  Tee,  if  you  like  to  put  it  sa  At 
any  rate  I  thought  it  as  well  to  haT6 
some  idea  of  England— of  London, 
especially— having  only  the  vaguest 
zememfaranoe  of  what  they  call 
**  home."  80  I  gave  myself  leave 
of  afasenoe  for  six  months,  uid  have 
had  quite  enough  of  the  place 
during  the  three  months  I  passed 
in  it.  Everything  looked  so  ugly, 
dirty,  and  dwarfed,  that  it  made  me 
melanchdy.  And  the  atmosphere  I 
It  makes  a  man  feel  as  if  he  had 
committed  a  murder,  and  had  a 
suicide  constantly  on  the  cards. 
Kothing  will  ever  make  me  believe 
that  the  sun  is  the  same  as  that  we 
see  in  India— nor  the  moon  either — 
and  as  for  the  stars,  they  have 
dearly  no  connection  with  the  Gal- 
sntta  branch  of  the  astronomical 
firm.  As  for  the  living — you  can 
get  good  dinners,  no  doubt,  but  I 
will  back  Oalcutta  cookery  against 
English  any  day ,  and  we  have  a  few 
special  things,  such  as  the  mango- 
fish,  which  can't  be  matched  in 
Europe;  while  in  wine  we  can  goto 
the  same  markets,  of  course.  I 
oooldn't  stand  the  little  houses  you 
in,  and  the  cost  of  hones,  and, 


above  all,  the  people  you  meet 
about,  whose  careworn  existence  is 
depicted  in  their  faces.  I  am  glad 
I  have  been  home,  however,  for  the 
experience  will  settle  me  in  India, 
and  I  shall  never  wish  to  leave  it 
again.' 

'  Tou  forty-yean'-men  always 
talk  in  that  wfl^r.  Perhaps  if  yon 
had  come  home  thirty  yean  ago, 
you  would  have  formed  a  different 
opinion.' 

Milward,  you  see,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  Mr.  Juteley  to  be  too 
contrated. 

'Apropos  of  Calcutta,' he  added, 
presently,  *you  ought  to  know 
all  about  everybody  who  has  ever 
lived  there  within  something  short 
of  half  a  century.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  anything  about  some  people 
named  Beltravers?' 

'  Tou  can  scarcely  mean  Calcutta 
itself,'  was  the  answer.  '  There  has 
never  been  a  Beltraven  living  there, 
but  there  was  one  in  a  MofussU 
Itation,  who  used  to  come  in  now 
and  then.  I  had  no  acquaintance 
with  him,  but  I  know  him  well  by 
repute.  He  was  an  indigo  planter, 
and  immensely  rich.  I  say  tvas, 
because  he  died  about  three  yean 
ago.' 

'  Did  he  leave  any  fiunily?' 

'  Tes,  a  widow  and  an  only 
daughter.  They  went  home  soon 
after  his  death,  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  them  since.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  when  they  came  to  C^- 
cutta  to  embark  that  I  heard  of 
them  at  all.  But  why  do  yon  ask  ? 
Are  you  interested  in  their  where- 
abouts?' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know ;  or,  if  you 
like— yes.  They  are  on  board  here 
— no  doubt  the  same  people— and  I 
am  interested  to  this  extent  They 
are  both  very  beautiful  women — 
one  of  them  being  only  a  girL' 

*  Tes,  I  heard  that  the  mother 
was  luuidsome,  but  I  never  saw 
her;  and  I  suppose  the  girl  when 
in  India  was  too  young  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  local  gup' 

*1  daresay— she  cannot  be  moro 
than  seventeen  or  so  now;  and  then 
yean  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence at  that  time  of  life.  They  are 
very  rich,  you  say  ?' 

*  Beltraven  was  one  of  the  weal- 
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thiefit  men  in  Bengal;  and  they 
must  be  as  rich  as  he,  if  be  left 
them  his  money^  which  I  suppose 
he  did,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  other 
members  of  the  family.' 

'  You  came  on  board  late,  I  think, 
for  I  did  not  see  yon  at  breaJcfiEUBt. 
Had  you  been  there,  you  could  not 
fiEtil  to  have  remarked  the  two  ladies 
who  sat  opposite  to  ns — ^I  mean 
myself  and  my  friend  Sir  Norman 
Halidame.' 

'  Halidame— Halidame,'  said  Mr. 
Jateley,  in  a  musing  manner;  'I 
know  that  nama  There  was  some 
scandal  connected  with  him  in  Cal- 
cutta, some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.' 

'  Tes ;  I  heard  something  about 
it  in  India.  Halidame  is  said  to 
bave  had  an  intrigue  with  some- 
body else's  wife — got  into  a  little 
scrape,  but  got  out  of  it  again,  as  a 
great  many  men  have  done  before 
him/  added  Milward,  taking  a  cha- 
ritable view  of  the  transactiof. 
MiTward  could  be  charitable,  it 
seems,  about  people  getting  into 
scrapes — when  they  happened  also 
to  get  out  of  them. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 
It  had  been  conducted  not  without 
some  difficulty ;  for  the  still  rising 
wind  was  'dead  on  end,'  and  the 
weather  w^s  of  the  kind  that  sailors 
call '  dirty.' 

'  We  shall  have  a  disgusting 
passage/ remarked  Milward;  'but, 
fortunately,  it  cannot  last  long> 
unless  we  get  a  regular  gale.' 

The  weather,  however,  did  not 
threaten  to  go  to  this  extreme.  It 
was  a  little  better  by  dinner-time, 
and  several  ladies  appeared  for  that 
meal.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Beltravers,  who  looked  quite 
unruffled  and  serene  in  a  calm  in- 
difference to  the  elements. 

Sir  Norman  had  not  been  among 
those  whom  the  weather  had  placed 
hors  de  combat ;  and  he  would  have 
joined  the  hardy  party  upon  deck, 
probably,  had  his  mind  been  suffi- 
ciently disengaged.  As  it  was,  he 
had  amused  himself,  or  pretended 
to  amuse  himself,  with  a  book  in 
the  saloon.  But  he  had  an  odd  way 
of  reading  upon  this  occasion,  not 
calculated  for  the  mastery  even  of  a 
novel.    How  can  a  man  take  an  in- 


telligent interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
fictitious  personages  when  real  per- 
sonages occupy  hu  mind  and  his  is 
bent  on  beholding  them?  Sir 
Norman  seemed  so  much  engaged 
in  watching  certain  cabin^doors, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  did 
justice  to  the  popular  author  upon 
whose  work  he  was  engaged ;  and  I 
suspect  that  he  would  not  have 
oared  much  had  the  heroine  been 
found  out  in  the  murder  as  well  as 
the  bigamy,  and  been  hanged  oat  of 
hand,  instead  of  confusing  her  ene- 
mies, condoning  with  her  conscience, 
and  living  very  happily  ever  after- 
wards. 

It  was  only  at  dinner  that  he  re- 
ceived Uie  satisfaction  he  sought; 
and  then  he  was  delighlad  to  find 
that  the  ladies  whose  presence  he 
awaited  were  so  undisturbed  by  the 
rough  weather.  They  seated  them- 
selves in  the  places  previously  as^ 
signed  to  them,  and  were  most 
gracious  in  their  salutations;  and 
these  were  exclusively  rendered  to 
Halidame,  for  Mr.  Milward  had  not 
made  his  appearance  at  the  time. 
When  he  did  vouchsafiB  that  honour 
they  were  a  little  more  constrained. 
It  seemed  that  Milward  had  already 
accomplished  the  usual  result  of  his 
social  endeavours— that  of  takinff 
up  a  position  considerably  removed 
from  that  of  first  favourite  in  tiie 
race.  • 

The  unfavourable  impreeskm, 
however,  was  more  evinced  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Beltravers  than  on  tiiat 
of  her  daughter.  The  elderly  lady 
put  fajm  down  with  some  decision 
whenever  he  ventured  out  of  the 
range  o^  good-natured  convention- 
ality; but  the  younger,  as  conver- 
sation advanced,  encouraged  him  so 
fftr  as  to  show  herself  not  unamused 
sometimes  at  his  cynical  remarks. 
I  daresay  she  had  her  own  reasons 
for  this  complaisance ;  but,  what- 
ever they  were,  the  result  was  not 
agreeable  to  Halidame,  who  found 
Milward  more  in  his  way  than  ever. 
He  was  piqued,  too,  thuU;  Miss  Bel- 
travers should  ever— as  she  occa* 
sionally  did— neglect  him  in  order 
to  listen  to  observations  which,  in 
his  opinion,  were  not  calculated  to 
charm  the  listener  as  mod^  of 
good  taste.    I  suspect  he  showed 
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his  annoyance,  and  that  Miss  Bel- 
traTers  was  flattered  by  the  sipn; 
for  before  dinner  was  over  her  gaiefy 
had  risen  greatly,  and  she  wore  an 
air  of  radiant  triomph  which,  Hali- 
dame  remarked,  with  some  sadness, 
made  her  look  even  more  beautiful 
than  before.  For  Miss  Beltravers' 
&oe  was  least  effective  in  repose. 
When  she  occasionally  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  as  if  disposed  neither 
to  talk  nor  to  listen,  the  fact  became 
obeervable  that  her  features  were 
too  perfect,  like  those  we  see  on 
some  ancient  sculpture,  conveyinj^ 
an  abstract  rather  than  an  indivi- 
dual idea  of  beauty.  The  distinc- 
tion was  lost,  however,  on  Sir 
Norman,  who  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  and 
even  had  his  criticism  extended  so 
&r,  would  not  have  been  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  perfection  for  being 
too  perfect. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  Sir  Nor- 
man was  incapable  of  forming  a 
disinterested  judgment,  or  he  might 
have  been  lea  to  form  a  suspicion 
that  Miss  Beltravers  was  just  a  trifle 
of  a  coquette. 

The  two  ladies  disappeared  after 
dinner,  and  sought  the  shelter  of 
their  cabin,  where,  Miss  Beltravers 
said,  she  had  a  novel  to  read  which 
interested  her  more  than  any 
society.  The  few  other  ladies  on 
board  soon  followed  their  example ; 
for  the  saloon  was  cold  and  cheer- 
lesfl,  and  going  on  deck  to  enjoy  the 
little  remaining  daylight  was  out  of 
the  question ;  for  the  wind,  which 
had  changed  its  quarter  and  consi- 
derably subsided,  was  succeeded  by 
a  heavy  rain  which  lasted  all  the 
evening.  Even  tea,  which  came  on 
at  seven  o'clock,  did  not  draw  them 
from  their  retirement,  thoQgh  you 


may  guess  that  they  were  not  with- 
out that  feminine  consolation  in 
their  private  quarters.  So,  left  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  the  men  drew 
as  near  to  the  stove  as  possible,  and, 
having  made  a  few  parties  at  cards, 
relieved  the  monotony  of  losing  or 
winning  money  by  refreshment 
somewhat  stronger  than  tea,  taken 
in  tumblers,  until  the  decanters 
were  ruthlessly  removed  by  strong- 
minded  stewards,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  hour  of  ten,  when  the 
lights  were  extinguished  and  every- 
body was  expected  to  be  at  rest. 
The  question  how  far  rest  was 
probable,  in  some  oases,  did  not 
enter  into  the  scope  of  the  Peoin- 
sular  and  Oriental  Company'^  regu- 
lations. 

The  second  day  was  as  dreary  as 
the  first  83  &r  as  the  weather  was 
concerned,  and  our  four  friends 
passed  the  time  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  day  before.  The 
ladies  appeared  but  littie  except  at 
breakDast  and  dinner,  and  the  gen- 
tlemoi  did  not  make  much  advance 
into  their  acquaintanceship.  The 
little  change  observable  was  in  the 
direction  already  taken.  Thus,  Mrs. 
Beltravers  was  greatiy  courteous  to 
Sir  Norman,  and  scarcely  concealed 
her  dislike  to  Mr.  Mil  ward;  while 
Miss  Beltravers  was  more  tolerant, 
and,  while  not  quite  neglecting  the 
baronet,  encouraged  his  friend  in 
his  favourite  style  of  development, 
and  made  him  more  aggressive  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been— to 
Sir  Norman's  increased  disgust. 

There  was  a  growing  coolness 
between  the  two  gentiemen  by  the 
time  the  'Exub^nt'  arrived  at 
Malta,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  alter  leaving  Marseilles. 
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\rOU  ought  to  be  uncommonly 
A  lucky  in  your  wife,  Qeorge 
Seaforth/  said  my  friend  Everard  to 
me  one  morning  as  we  sat  at  break- 
fast together  in  my  rooms  at  Ox- 
ford, 'for  upon  my  word  you  are 
the  most  unlucky  beggar  at  cards  I 
ever  knew.' 

/Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  last 
night'  ^ 

'Not  only  last  night,  but  every 
Bight.  You  always  lose  at  any 
game  of  chance.  Yon  go  upon  a 
system,  I  believe.' 

*  You  will  do  me  the  justice,  my 
dear  fellow,  to  admit  that  I  seem 
perfectly  aware  of  my  ill  luck,  and 
never  hazard  much.' 

'Well,  that's  true  enough,  for- 
tunately for  you.  I  am  bound  to 
say^ou  seem  to  take  an  interest  in 
Van  John  only  for  the  sake  of 
society.' 

'  My  bad  luck  goes  beyond  Van, 
I  believe,  in  every  game  of  chance^ 
as  you  observed  just  now;  there  is 
not  such  a  luckless  creature  in  all 
England  as  myself.' 

'  Then,  to  return  to  my  first  re- 
mark—if there  is  any  truUi  in  pro- 
verbs—you ought  to  be  uncom- 
monly lucky  in  your  wife.' 

Wife,  indeed!  Such  a  subject 
never  occupied  my  thoughts.  I 
knew  quite  well  that  love  was  a 
luxury  I  could  not  afford,  and  as  to 
my  ever  marrying  a  rich  wife,  I 
thought  that  would  be  a  destiny 
simply  less  tolerable  than  marrying 
a  poor  one.  And  so  I  told  Everard. 
To  which  he  replied  simply, '  Pooh 
— nonsense.' 

It  was  just  the  end  of  term,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation, 
and  I  was  contemplating,  not  with- 
out regret,  my  parting,  for  good 
and  all,  from  Oxford.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  I  had  found 
university  life  entirely  puadisal; 
on  the  contrary,  I  had  taken  my 
degree  at  as  early  a  date  as  I  pos- 
sibly could,  under  the  not  unna- 
tural impression  that  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  be  a  little  more  inde- 


pendent. College  discipline,  I 
admit,  was  not  strikingly  severe; 
but  I  am  afraid  I  rather  objected  to 
any  discipline  at  all.  An  ill-regu- 
lated mind  was  mine,  no  doubt, 
but  there  it  was,  and  all  I  could  do 
was  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  this 
Long,  George  ?  asked  Everard. 

'I  am  going  north  to-morrow  in 
order  to  visit  an  aged  aunt—about 
the  only  relation  I  have  got  in  the 
world,  I  believe ;  and  when  I  have 
done  my  duty  there  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  I  mean  to  go  abroad, 
and  lay  in  a  stock  of  air  and  exer- 
cise previous  to  settling  down  in 
chambers  in  the  Temple.' 

'Going  abroad,  eh?  Ah!  then 
perhaps  you  will  accomplish  your 
mevitable  destiny  in  some  romantic 
spot.  You  will  find  a  beautiful 
young  lady  with  no  end  of  dollars 
who  will  compensate  you  for  your 
three  years'  run  of  bad  luck  at  Ox- 
ford.' 

'  My  dear  Everard,  it  is  lucky  I 
am  not  so  impressionable  as  you  are, 
or  I  have  no  doubt,  after  what  you 
have  said,  I  should  be  always  think- 
ing of  this  beautiful  golden  young 
lady.  As  it  is,  you  know  my 
worst  enemy  could  never  say  that 
I  was  a  spoony  sort  of  fellow,  and  I 
don't  think  I  am  very  likely  to  fall 
a  victim  to  wealth  and  loveliness 
without  a  struggle  Gome,  I  tell 
you  what;  if  I  pick  up  an  enor- 
mous heiress  without  youth  and 
beauty,  I'll  undertake  to  pay  your 
Oxford  debts.' 

'  Then  be  off  on  your  travels  at 
once,  my  generous  friend.  Plunge 
into  the  vortex  of  society,  rush 
madly  to  the  Swiss  lakes,  the  Italian 
lakes,  any  other  lakes  you  may 
prefer ;  give  yourself  a  fair  chance, 
and  I  shall  spend  a  happy  Christmas.' 

During  this  day  I  had  occasion  to 
call  myself  an  ass  and  an  idiot  a 
great  number  of  times,  for  I  caught 
myself  continually  thinking  about 
what  Everard  had  said.  What  a 
fool  I  was  to  allow  such  nonsense 
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to  Tttuain  in  my  head !  As  a  stiffi- 
oient  refntation  of  his  absurd  idea, 
I  considered  how  that  the  oomme- 
ktion,  which  uras  just  over,  had 
iiDiisiiany  gay;  there  had 
!ieap6  of  pretty  girls,  and  not 
a  few  heiresses  at  the  balls— >if 
mmoar  niight  he  trusted — but 
where  was  my  good  luck  all  the 
time  ?     Kot  perceptible  to  me,  cer- 


Thongh  I  was  in  a  good  college, 
id  moved  in  the  best  set,  nobody 
Irxiew  anything  about  me,  except 
iiiat  I  was  a  comparatively  poor 
nuui  ;  and  mothers  and  ohaperones 
did  not  seem  enthusiastic  about  my 
dancing  with  their  several  young 
Bosh!  humbug!  let  me  go 

to  shire  to-morrow  and 

>joy  my  existence  by  the  side  of 
n  admirable  trout  stream  I  was 
y/reH  acquainted  with  in  the  neigh- 
Ijourhocd  of  my  aunt's  house. 

'  Unlucky  at  cards,  lucky  in  a 

'Wife.'     Gonfound  the  words!  why 

X    was   always  repeating  them  to 

myaelf.    Of  conrse  I  had  heard  the 

proverb  a  hundred  times  before; 

urby  to  the  world  should  it  take 

such  ridiculous  possession  of  my 

mind  now?     Ah!     I  saw  how  it 

'was ;  I  had  been  reading  too  hard 

far  the  final  schools,  and  my  head^ 

not  impossibly,  was  in  a  slightly 

pnizled  condition.    Landing  a  few 

good  fish  would  very  soon  put  that 

to  rights.    That  reminded  me  I  was 

not  usnaUy  an  unlucky  fisherman ; 

I  wondered  if  that  fact  would  in 

any  way  upsets-pshaw— there  I  was 

off  again.' 

I  did  not  see  Everard  again  that 
daj :  be  came  up  to  my  rooms  to 
aay  good-bye,  as  he  was  'going 
down '  that  evening ;  but  not  finding 
me,  he  had  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  '  Good-bye,  old  fellow,  sorry 
not  to  see  you.  Perhaps  we  may 
meet  on  the  continent  By-the-by, 
1  have  ran  up  another  tick  or  two 
in  anticipation  of  the  Christmas 
aoKlemont    Thine  ever,  Tom  Evs* 


IVhal  an  absurd  felk>w!  Of 
eomae,  he  could  not  believe  his  own 
nonsense.  He  could  not  believe 
eeckniflly  that  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  proverb,  '  Unlucky  at  cards ' 
— Pish  1  there  I  was  again. 
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I  believe  I  was  almost  the  only 
man  left  in  college  that  evening. 
Every  one  had  'gone  down,'  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Dons,  and  one 
or  two  old  Fellows,  who  stuck  to 
their  rooms  like  learned  barnacles, 
and  utterly  decliced  to  mingle  with 
an  uninstructed  world.  I  had  a 
good  many  final  arrangements  to 
make,  and  so  was  pretty  well  occu- 
pied till  after  dinner.  Tben,  having 
smoked  one  peacefal  cigar,  I  set  to 
work  to  pack  my  portmanteau,  and 
called  out  to  my  scout  to  come  and 
assist  me.  That  willing  help  speedily 
appeared. 

Turning  over  a  multitude  of 
things,  a  pack  of  cards  made  a 
thumbed  appearance. 

'Charles,'  said  I,  sententiously^ 
'never  you  touch  cards.' 

'Never  do  now,  sir,'  was  the 
prompt  reply.  'Did  at  one  time, 
but  th^  never  agreed  with  me.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Al  ways  was  agin  me,  sir.  Never 
played  for  a  sixpence  at  beggar-my- 
neighbour  but  what  I  lost  When 
I  married,  I  give  'em  up  entirely.' 

'  Why?'  I  demanded,  with  rising 
curiosity. 

'  Well,  sir,  you  see  I  wasn't  lucky 
with  them.  But  I  was  lucli^ 
enough  to  get  an  uncommon  good 
wife,  and  I  never  touched  a  card 
since.' 

'Ah!  I  see— to  be  sure— pack 
away,  Charles.' 

There  it  was  again;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  something  in  it  this 
time.  Beally,  proverbs  might  be 
true,  it  would  seem.  Philoso- 
pbic^ly,  now,  could  this  be  ac- 
counted for  rationally?  Of  course 
it  could,  it  was  merely  a  coinci- 
dence. But  when  the  willing 
Charles  had  departed,  I  half  deter- 
mined I  would  consider  the  ques- 
tion deeply  when  I  got  down  to 

shire,  and,  if  necessary,  write 

an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject. 

All  humbug,  thought  I,  the  next 
morning  when  I  awoke  early,  the 
sun  shining  gloriously  into  my  bed- 
room. Three-and-twenty,  and  the 
'  lawless  science  of  the  law '  stretch- 
ing into  hopeless  space  before  me. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  love-mak- 
ing or  wives?  Awoy  with  such 
flight  things ! 
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Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  left 
Oxford,  railways  were  not  quite  so 
obliging  as  they  are  now,  and  my 

annfs  house  in shire  was  nearly 

fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  rail  way 
sfafttion.  For  this  welcome  drive 
after  a  long  and  dusty  railway 
journey,  I  managed  to  procure  a 
dog-cart,  with  a  tolerable  horse, 
and  rattled  merrily  along  the  valley 
in  the  delicious  cool  of  a  glorious 
summer  evening. 

I  must  own  it.    I  did  wish  rather 
that  there  was  somebody  to  welcome 
me   besides   my   good    old   aunt. 
How  delightful  it  would  be  if  I 
might  only  hope  to  find  at  Dayles- 
fora  some  &ir  young  creature  who 
would  accompany  me  on  my  angling 
excursions,  or  meet  me  at  noon 
with  the  thrice  welcome  luncheon. 
I  was  quite  astonished  at  myself  for 
entertaining   this   notion:    but  I 
entertained  it  none  the  less.     In 
foict,  I  thought  about  it  so  much, 
^at  I  began  to  fancy  it  must  be  a 
sweet  presentiment,  and  I  certainly 
experienced  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  pang  of  disappointment  when  I 
looked  in  vain  for  signs  of  any  fair 
form  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden 
as  I  droye  up. 

No ;  it  was  all  the  same  as  usual. 
My  aunt,  of  course,  somewhat 
older,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  deafer. 
I  was  evidently  destined  to  find  the 
events  of  this  visit  much  the  same 
as  on  previous  occasions. 

The  dear  old  lady  was  always  de- 
lighted when  I  came  to  see  her,  but 
tms  time  she  had  evidently  been 
looking  forward  most  eagerly  to  my 
visit.  *  It  mav  be  the  last,  Qeorge, 
it  may  be  the  last.  I  have  run  my 
threescore  years  and  ten,  my  dear 
boy,  and  I  don't  think  I  am  so 
strong  as  to  come  to  fourscore.' 

'  I  think  you  are  looking  as  hearty 
and  cheerful  as  ever,  aunt.  I  don't 
say  it  as  a  compliment,  for  I  really 
mean  it' 

'Ah  1  I  feel  my  strength  pretty 
much  as  I  have  felt  it  for  the  last 
five  years,  but  I  feel  too  that  it  must 
give  way  altogether  soon.  'Tis 
your  last  visit,  George ;  I  know  it 
IS.  You  have  been  a  kind,  good 
boy  to  me,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  trouble  you  to  come  so  far 
north  again  to  see  me.' 


'Now,  my  dear  aunt,  I  am  not 
going  to  allow  you  to  talk  like  this. 
Tou  know  you  are  under  a  solemn 
promise  to  dance  at  my  wedding, 
and  I  am  suro  that  won't  be  just  yet' 
A  kind  smile  lit  up  her  venerable 
fiice  as  she  answered: 

'I  have  often  thought  of  your 
marriage,  George.  Pemaps  it  may 
not  be  as  far  off  as  you  thmk.' 

('Unlucky  at  cardjs,'  &c.,  was 
back  again  in  my  head  in  an  in- 
stant) 

'My  dear  aunt,  what  can  make 
you  suggest  such  a  thing?  I  have 
often  told  you,  when  you  have  asked 
me  what  pretty  young  ladies  I  have 
seen  lately,  that  I  am  not  a  ladies' 
man — ^least  of  all,  a  marrying  man.' 
Suddenly  the  smile  died  upon  her 
lips,  and  an  exceeding  pallor  over- 
spread her  countenance.  She  passed 
her  hand  tremulously  across  her 
forehead,  and  then  said,  in  a  hollow, 
troubled  voice : 

'But  thero's  somebody  waiting 
for  you,  G<3orge.  Somebody  keeps 
coming  and  goings-looking  for  you, 
I  am  sure.' 

No  wonder  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion, BO  delivered,  rather  startled  me 
at  first  Wero  my  aunf  s  faculties 
indeed  beginning  to  fail  her  ? 

'I  saw  her  cross  the  lawn  the 
other  evening,  and  she  glanced  once 
or  twice  towards  the  dining-room 
window.  I  was  sitting  in  the  recess 
of  the  large  window,  and  saw  her 
plainly.' 

'Good  gracious,  aunt!  Saw 
whom?' 

'  The  girl  that  is  waiting  for  you, 
George.' 

'  Bless  my  soul  I  my  dear  aunt,  I 
think  you  must  be  mistaken.  I  am 
suro  I  am  not  in  love  with  anybody, 
and  I  think  I  may  safely  venture  to 
say  there  ia  nobody  in  love  with  ma 
What  is  the  name  of  the  young  lady 
you  saw  upon  the  lawn?' 

'  Ah  I  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell 
you,  George.  I  have  seen  her  two 
or  Uiree  times;  but,  oddly  enough, 
none  of  the  servants  appear  to  have 
noticed  her.  And  though  I  have 
described  her,  I  can  find  out  nothing 
about  her.  But  she  is  waiting  some- 
where for  you,  George;  I  am  suro 
of  that'  All  this  she  said  in  the 
same  hollow,  troubled  voica 
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That  eveiUDg  I  made  mqniries  my- 
■elf  of  some  of  the  aervaDts :  they  eaid 
tiiat  their  miBtreas  had  asked  who 
the  young  lady  was  that  she  had 
seen  croGsing  tiie  lawn  two  or  three 
tunes ;  bat  they  could  tell  her  no- 
flnng,  as  no  one  else  had  obserred 
tins  same  young  lady ;  and,  indeed, 
tiiey  had  supposed  that  it  was 
simpiy  an  illnsion :  and  I  coold  not 
help  agreeing  with  them. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  my 
amit*s  oonyersation  recurred  to  the 
yoong  lady  she  persisted  she  had 
seen.  Whenexer  she  approached 
this  strango  topic,  I  noticed  that  her 
▼moe  changed,  her  eyes  lost  their 
rnnal  gentle  expression,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  gazing  into  vacancy. 

'Have  you  fonnd  her  yet, 
George?* 

*No,  annt;  I  have  disooyered  no 
trace;  indeed,  I  have  not  even  seen 
her  yet ;  and,'  I  oontinned,  hoping 
to  hnmonr  her  fancy, '  I  hope  I  shall 
like  her  when  I  do  see  her.' 

•That  yon  will,  boy,  that  yon 
will,  if  yon  have  any  eye  for  beanty ; 
for  though  my  sight  is  not  what  it 
was,  still  I  could  see  plainly  that 
she  is  Tery  loyely/ 

'I  wish  she  would  come  i^ain, 
aunt,  that  I  might  see  her.' 

'  Wheel  my  chair  into  the  window- 
zeceas,  and  let  me  watch.' 

I  wheeled  her  chair  to  the  spot 
rin  indicated;  and  resting  hw  chin 
upon  her  left  hand,  she  gazed 
steadily  across  the  lawn  towards 
Vbid  shrubbeiy. 

So  she  sat  silently  for  a  long  time, 
as  it  seemed  to  me.  It  was  late  for 
her  to  be  still  up,  yet  she  would  not 
move.  She  shook  her  head^in  a 
determined  manner  when  I  sug- 
gested ringing  for  the  butler  to  help 
xne  carry  her  upstairs.  It  was  just 
the  time  when  the  long  twilight  is 
lading  into  night,  and  there  was  a 
strange  and  solemn  stillness  over 
all ;  not  a  breath  of  air,  not  a  leaf 
stirring :  but  still  she  sat  motion- 
lesB,  ana  gazed  intently  towards  the 
ever-deepening  shadows  of  the  little 
wood.  It  was  a  weird  'proceeding, 
to  Btand  beside  this  ancient  lady,  in 
the  gloaming  of  the  hot  summer 
night,  and  mark  her  earnest  watch- 
ing for  one  who  I  firmly  belieyed 
bad  no  zeal  existence. 


Hush !  what  was  this  ?  Why  did 
she  look  eagerly  at  my  face  for  a 
moment,  and  with  her  eyes  direct 
my  gaze  towards  the  shrubbery? 

Yes;  it  was  to  some  purpose 
that  she  did  so.  There  could  be  no 
iiistake — no  illusion  there.  I  saw, 
as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw  anything  in 
my  life,  the  graceful  figure  of  a 
woman  emerging  from  the  path  that 
led  through  the  shrubbery  to  the 
lawn.  My  aunt  appeared  to  look  at 
me  triumphantly  when  she  saw  how 
my  ffaze  was  directed. 

We  neither  of  us  spoke,  but  in- 
tently watched  the  advancing  figure. 
On  she  came  slowly,  and,  it  seemed 
to  me,  sadly ;  and  at  last  she  paused 
upon  the  lawn  directly  opposite  the 
window.  Then  for  the  first  time 
she  turned  her  face  full  towards  us, 
and  seemed  to  see  us. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  the 
twilight  was  fisiding  into  night,  I 
could  see  her  plainly.  It  was  a  tall, 
almost  majestic  figure.  She  wore  a 
plain  white  morning  dress,  and  her 
dark  hair  was  bound  with  blue  rib- 
bons. Her  face  was  indeed  most 
lovely.  I  wondered  afterwards,  but 
not  at  the  time,  how  it  was  I  could 
see  it  all  so  clearly. 

She  paused,  as  I  said,  and  seemed 
to  see  us.  Then,  after  looking  at  us 
for  a  moment,  she  turned  slowly  and 
retraced  her  steps. 

'  I  knew  it  I'  said  my  aunt,  'in  a 
whisper.  *  She  Yl9r found  you,  George. 
Whenever  I  have  seen  her  before 
she  has  always  gone  straight  on, 
seemingly  disappointed ;  now  she  is 
going  back  contented.' 

'  Back  where  f  I  exclaimed. 

'Follow  her,  and  see.' 

I  rushed  from  the  room,  gained 
the  hall,  unlocked  and  unbarred  the 
heavy  front-door,  and  was  out  in 
another  instant  upon  the  lawn.  Too 
late :  she  had  already  disappeared. 
I  was  hastily  turning  towards  the 
shrubbery,  when  a  shiarp  cry  irom 
within  arrested  me,  and  darting  in 
again,  I  fonnd  my  aunt  senseless  in 
her  chair. 


CHAPTER  n. 

We  carried  her  upstairs;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  she  was 
restored  to  partial  consciousness.   I 
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had  sent  off  at  onoe  for  the  doctor, 
who  resided  within  a  conple  of  miles ; 
and  when  he  came,  he  pronounced 
gravely  that  that  terrible  enemy  of 
human  life,  paralysis,  had  seized  her. 

The  next  day,  all  inquiries  about; 
all  search  after  our  mysterious 
visitor  were  fruitless.  No  one  had 
seen  the  young  lady  in  the  white 
dress ;  no  one  could  give  even  the 
remotest  guess  as  to  who  she  might 
be,  or  where  she  could  have  come 
from;  and  the  servants,  who  evi- 
dently thought.  When  they  had  been 
previously  questioned  by  my  aunt, 
that  the  figure  was  only  the  creation 
of  an  aged  and  wandering  brain, 
were  startled  when  they  found  that 
I,  in  the  fall  possession  of  health 
and  strength,  had  seen  this  same 
figure  too.  '  It  must  have  been  a 
ghost,'  said  one  of  the  maids. 

'A  ghost!  don't  tell  me.  Pish, 
pooh,  nonsense.' 

It  certainly  was  very  strange; 
and  I  own  I  could  by  no  means  give 
to  myself  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  Imysterious  occurrence. 
Still,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  time 
would  show,  and  we  should  have  an 
easy  solution  of  our  present  diffi- 
culty. ,  These  apparent  mysteries 
always  turn  out  to  be  something 
exceedingly  simple,  I  said  to  my- 
self. And,  further,  it  seemed  that 
I  should  have  ample  time  for  finding 
out  the  beautiful  young  lady  with 
the  dark  hair,  for  my  aunt  seemed 
most  anxious  that  I  should  not  go 
away ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  put  off 
my  continental  trip  indefinitely. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  Was  no 
great  hardship  to  me  to  stay  at 
Daylesford,  and  do  my  best  at 
nursing  my  dear  old  aunt.  She  \\na 
so  quiet  and  patient;  she  loved  so 
much  to  have  me  sitting  in  the 
room,  and  to  hear  mo  read  to  her ; 
and  she  was  so  contented  and  so 

raceful,  that  I  often  thought  that 
was  happier  and  more  con- 
tented in  that  sick  chamber  than  I 
might  have  been  while  roaming 
restlessly  about  nature's  grandest 
scenery. 

I  used  to  spend  the  best  part  of 
the  day  by  her  bedside ;  and  when 
the  evening  came,  I  would  take  my 
rod  and  wander  along  the  banks  of 
the  delightful  stream. 


One  evening,  about  a  forlnight 
after  my  aunt  had  been  so  suddenly 
struck,  I  started  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  intending  to  work  my  way 
farther  up  the  stream  than  I  had 
hitherto  done,  having  heard  from 
the  keeper  that  tiiere  was  a  certain 
pool  where  some  of  the  finest  ixout 
were  to  be  found,  and  which  I  did 
not  remember  to  have  visited.  All 
day  long  there  had  not  been  a  cloud 
in  the  sky — the  heat  had  been  in- 
tense, and  not  a  fish  had  been 
stirring  in  the  river;  and  I  cal- 
culated that  soon  after  sunset  the 
finny  monarchs  I  was  in  search  of 
would  probably  be  on  the  feed,  and 
in  the  evening  shade  I  hoped  to  de- 
ceive their  cunning. 

I  must  have  walked  about  three 
or  four  miles  when  I  arrived  at  an 
open  piece  of  water  beyond  which  I 
had  never  yet  penetrated;  for,  above 
this  point,  the  trees  and  bushes  on 
either  side  came  down  to  the  water, 
and  they  were  so  thick  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  throw  a  fiy 
from  the  bank.  The  pool  I  was  in 
search  of  was  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  this,  as  I  imagined  from  the 
description  I  had  received.  There 
was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  yet  to 
sunset,  so,  as  I  was  rather  hot  after 
my  walk,  I  sat  down  in  the  shade 
of  a  great  oak  to  rest  a  little. 
Meaning  to  rest  for  twenty  minutes, 
I  fell  asleep  for  a  full  hour. 

I  was  immensely  annoyed  with 
myself  when  I  awoke  to  know  that 
I  had  lost  so  much  time,  so  I  at 
once  started  off  and  plunged  into 
the  wood,  keeping  as  near  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  as  I  could. 

I  hastened  onward  through  the 
gloom — for  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
was  very  thick,  and  I  found  some 
difficulty  in  making  my  wsfy  at  all 
quickly  throngh  the  bnshes  and 
brambles  that  were  in  my  path.  I 
kept  as  nearly  as  I  could  parallel 
with  the  stream ;  every  now  and 
then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  and 
now  and  again  heard  the  plash  of  a 
large  fish.  I  certainly  haa  expected 
better  walking  than  this.  I  had 
understood  from  the  keeper  that 
there  was  a  regular  path  running 
along  the  bank:  certainly  I  could 
not  find  it,  or  anything  like  it. 
However,  on  I  pushed,  hoping  that 
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my  toQ  would  speedily  be  rewarded 
by  a  basket  of  mie  fish. 

After  some  half  hoar's  scram- 
bliog,  I  saw  the  sky  in  front  of  me 
more  dearly;  the  nnderwood  was 
not  so  thick,  and  I  thought  I  most 
be  near  my  goal — a  nice  qoiet  spot, 
the  keeper  had  said;  hardly  any 
one  eyer  had  occasion  to  go  that 
way,  and  the  fish  were  yery  little 
distarbed  by  anglers  or  others. 
Another  fiye  minutes,  and  I  was 
clear  of  the  wood. 

But,  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I 
found  myself  standing  on  a  lawn- 
like piece  of  grass,  the  riyer  indeed 
running  fast  and  almost  furiously 
upon  my  left  hand,  and  straight  in 
front  of  me,  an  old  and  strangely- 
fiishioned  house!  I  concluded  I 
must  haye  gone  too  far,  and  my 
fiiBt  impulse  was  to  letraoe  my 
steps,  but  I  hesitated  and  took  a 
good  suryey  of  the  scene  before  me. 

What  house  could  this  possibly 
be?  I  had  neyer  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  there  was  any  one 
Itying  up  in  this  direction  beyond  a 
few  labourers,  but  here  was  an  old 
house,  not  large,  but  roomy,  and  of 
a  strange  and  tmusual  style.  Cer- 
tainly it  did  not  look  yery  bright  or 
eheerfol,  but  still  it  did  not  look 
deserted,  but  could  scarcely  be  in- 
habited by  mere  rustics.  Betweeu 
me  and  the  house  there  lay  a  little 
gurden  and  a  bumt-up  lawn.  The 
garden  was  luxuriant,  but  not  neatly 
kept,  and  the  paths  sadly  wanted 
weeding.  The  house  itself  was  an 
old  grey  pile  with  curious  windows, 
more  in  the  fashion  of  an  unpre- 
tending German  chateau  than  an 
English  country-house.  One  side  of 
the  houso  was  washed  by  the  riyer, 
and  on  this  side  my  attention  was 
particularly  struck  by  a  large  bay 
window  at  the  height  of  some  thirty 
feet  aboye  the  water.  Exactly  oppo- 
site to  me  was  the  front  door,  which 
stood  wide  open. 

It  had  a  weird  and  ghostly  aspect, 
this  sombre  house— none  the  less,  I 
imagine,  on  this  particular  eyening 
when  the  air  was  close  and  motion- 
less, when  the  trees  were  dark  and 
silent,  and  the  shades  of  night  were 
coming  on.  Eyen  the  riyer  shared 
the  general  character  of  the  place, 
for  mste«d  of  the  brawling  stream 


that  .1  had  been  accustomed  to,  the 
waters  at  this  place  seemed  to  be 
much  deeper  and  rushed  by  silently 
and  swiftly. 

Howeyer,  if  I  was  to  haye  any 
sport  after  all  the  trouble  I  had 
taken,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost; 
so  I  quickly  prepared  to  make  a 
cast.  Perhaps  though,  I  thought, 
this  part  of  the  riyer  belongs  to  the 
house,  and  I  shall  be  ignominiously 
treated  like  a  trespasser.  I  can't 
help  it— the  spot  is  much  too  tempt- 
ing— and  I  adyanced  a  pace  or  two 
nearer  the  bank.  Then,  inyolunta- 
rily  it  seemed,  I  looked  up  again  at 
the  bay  window  oyerhanging  the 
riyer.  and  saw  that  there  was  some- 
one there. 

At  first  I  could  only  see  her  pro- 
file, for  she — it  was  a  woman — was 
looking  down  upon  the  river,  but 
what  I  saw  of  her  face  did  not  seem 
unfamiliar  to  me.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
After  a  moment  or  two,  she  looked 
up  to  the  blue  sky  aboye  her^ 
and  then  slowly  turned  her  face 
towards  where  I  was  standing. 
Then  the  full  recognition  rushed 
upon  me.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
taking that  face;  it  was  the  same 
my  aunt  and  I  had  seen  so  myste- 
riously upon  the  lawn  at  Dayles- 
ford  a  few  eyenings  back.  It  was 
here  then  that  our  strange  visitor 
liyed .  Her  eyes  met  mine,  but,  rude 
as  it  might  seem,  I  could  not  with- 
draw my  gaza  I  stood  b'ke  one 
entranced.  I  thought  I  had  neyer 
seen  any  face  one-half  so  beautiful, 
and  yet  so  sad ;  there  was  a  wearied 
look  about  the  large  dark  eyes,  and 
the  countenance  was  yery  pale.  For 
how  long  or  short  a  time  we  conti- 
nued thus  gazing  at  each  other,  I 
cannot  say.  I  only  know  that  it  was 
long  enough  for  me  to  impress  in- 
delibly every  line  and  feature  upon 
my  memory. 

Suddenly  she  seemed  to  start,  and 
half  turned  round,  and  looked  within 
the  room — then  she  again  hastily 
turned  towards  me,  and  now  there 
was  a  terrified,  but  passionate  and 
imploring  expression  on  her  counte- 
nance. Involuntarily,  I  took  a  step 
forward  and  then  paused  again— for 
now  I  saw  what  was,  apparently,  a 
man's  hand  seize  her  by  the  arm 
and  drag  her  from  the  window. 
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Whatoonld  it  all  mean?  Once 
it  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be 
some  unhappy  lanatio  who  was  con- 
fined in  this  terrible  old  house— but 
I  dismissed  the  idea  at  once.  Still 
I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  Would 
she  appear  again? 

Hush  I  what  was  that  ?  A  cry  of 
some  one  in  distress — a  cry  half 
smothered.  I  dropped  the  fishing- 
rod  upon  the  grass.  Should  I  rush 
through  the  open  hall-door  and  at 
any  risk  solve  this  mystery  ? 

Again  that  cry!  not  half  sup- 
pressed  this   time   but  loud  and 
piercing.     I   waited   to   hear   no 
more,  but  spruug  over  the  low  iron 
railings   that    edged   the    lawn — 
rushed  across  the  garden,  and  in 
another  instant  stood  within  a  low 
and  gloomy  hall.    To  the  right  as  I 
entered  was  a  broad  oak  staircase, 
and  up  this  I  bounded— reached  the 
first  landing,  and  searched  eagerly 
in  the  direction  where  I  thought 
the  door  of  the  room  with  the  bay 
window  ought  to  be.    Yes — there  it 
was.    I  seized  the  handle,  but  the 
door  was  firmlv  &stened   on   the 
inside.     I  shook  it  violently,  and 
again  I  heard  the  cry.    I  shouted 
for  help,  but  heard  nothing  but  my 
own  voice,  which  sounded  strangely 
hollow  and  subdued.    Again  I  at- 
tempted to  force  the  door,  but  to  no 
purpose.     I  turned  round,  wildly 
looking  for  some  instrument  that 
might  assist  me,  when  I  noticed 
another  door  standing  ajar  on  the 
same  side  of  the  wall  as  the  one  I 
had  been  endeavouring  to  open.    I 
darted  through  it,  and  found  myself 
in  a  long  narrow  passaga  Thinking 
there  might   possibly  be   another 
means  of  communication  here  with 
the  room  with  the  bay  window,  I 
hurried  down  it  and  came  upon  a 
door,  which  I  instantiy  openea«  and 
stood  within  a  wide  old-fashioned 
bed-chamber.    But  from  this  room 
by  the  uncertain  light  I  could  see 
no  farther  outlet    Glancing  hastily 
out  of  the  window,  I  saw  the  river 
below  me,  and  the  bay  window  a 
little  to  my  left    I  looked  again 
eagerly  along  the  wall  which  sepa- 
rated the  room  I  was  in  from  the 
one  in  which  some  horrible  struggle 
was  evidently  going  on,  and,  no- 
ticing that  it  was  panelled,  hastily 


thought  that  there  might  be  somo 

concealed  or   haif-oonoealed  door. 

As  well  SB  the  light  would  permit 

me,  I  examined  the  panels,  and 

paaaed  my  hands  oarefully  down  the 

mouldings  in  search  of  anything 

like  a  hinge  or  handle,  but  oould 

find  nothing  of  the  sort    My  left 

hand  was  searching  down  the  side 

of  the  third  panel  and  was  on — 

I  noticed  it  well— the  paw  of  a 

quaintly-carved  lion,  when  I  heani 

again  ti^e  cry  from  within,  but  this 

tune  fainter  than  before.    I  started 

violently,  and  in  the  action  my  hand 

pressed  hard  upon  the  lion's  paw ; 

It  was  a  spring,  and  the  panel 

slowly  opened.    In  another  instant 

I  had  passed  through  the  aperture 

into  the  room  beyond.   But  instead 

of  the  struggle,  or  worse,  which  I 

thought  to  have  seen — ^the  plaoe 

was  empty  I 

Could  this  be  the  room  I  was  in 
search  of  ?  Yes — there  was  the  bay 
window,  there  was  the  open  case- 
ment from  which  I  had  seen  hetr 
looking  towards  me.  But  how  was 
this?  There  was  thick  dust  on 
almost  every  article  of  furniture,  aa 
if  no  human  being  had  been  within 
this  room  for  months !  No  sign  of 
habitation — no  trace  whatever  of 
any  recent  struggle.  I  examined 
the  door  which  I  had  tried  to  open 
from  the  other  side — ^it  was  still 
locked  and  bolted  fast  No  sound, 
not  even  of  a  mouse  behind  the  wain- 
scot I  searched  the  room  thoroughly 
by  what  little  light  remained,  be- 
came convinced  that  there  could 
have  been  no  one  there,  and  at  last 
left  it  it  by  the  sliding  panel  through 
which  I  had  entered. 

It  was  becoming  rapidly  dark  aa 
I  retraced  my  steps,  and  after  the 
intense  excitement  of  a  few  moments 
back,  a  reaction  came  upon  me,  and 
a  ghostly  horror  crept  over  me,  aa  I 
descended  the  broad  oak  staircase. 
Everything  around  me  tended  to 
convince  me  that  the  place  was  not 
inhabited.  Then,  as  I  emerged  firaiu 
the  gloomy  hall  into  the  fresh  air, 
I  thought  I  must  be  the  victim  of 
a  strong  delusion.  But  I  looked  np 
again  at  the  bay-window,  for  I  re- 
membered every  line  and  feature  of 
the  beautiful  face  I  had  seen  there, 
and  the  awful  cry  was  still  ringing 
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iBmyean.  Ifthatwa8adeoeption« 
tbsQ  ao  was  the  house  and  every- 
thiog  around  me.  I  oould  not  un- 
dentendii 

Slowly  I  passed  tbiongh  ibe  neg- 
lected gaiden  and  across  the  bamt- 
up  lawBf  and  regained  the  spot 
when  I  had  dropped  my  rod.  I 
took  one  last  goiTey  of  the  grim  old 
hoose^  and  turned  to  go  home,  as  it 
was  now  dark,  and  I  had  a  long  way 
to  walk  before  I  reached  Daylesford, 
I  determined  to  call  at  the  keeper's 
eottage,  which  I  should  haye  to 
MSB,  and  ask  him  how  it  was  he 
Lad  neTsr  eyen  mentioned  to  me 
the  existence  of  the  place  I  was  now 
leaying  behind  me. 

The  wood  was  yery  dark,  and  I 
ooold  only  proceed  yary  slowly, 
i^nided  in  the  right  direction  only 
by  the  noise  of  the  stream,  which 
seemed  now,  by  its  brawling,  to  be 
no  longer  the  deep,  rapid  riyer  it 
had  seemed  to  be  beneath  that  bay- 
window.  By-and-by  I  saw  that  it 
was  not  so  dark  in  front  of  me,  and 
X  coneloded  I  most  be  near  the 
open  spot  where  I  had  slept  for  so 
long.  I  was  right;  bat  tiie  moment 
I  emerged  from  the  wood  my  foot 
oanght  in  the  stomp  of  a  tree,  and 
I  fell  heayily  fdrward,  my  head 
came  in  contact  with  a  large  stone, 
imd  I  lay  senseless. 

From  this  state  I  was  at  length 
aroused  by  my  aunf  s  keeper,  who, 
I  found  afterwards,  had,  &om  the 
noaition  in  which  I  lay,  oompre* 
bended  the  nature  of  my  accident. 

'  Yon  haye  had  a  nasty  tumble, 
air,'  said  he;  '  tripped  your  foot  in 
that  there  root,  and  knocked  your 
head  agin  this  here  stone.' 

'  Where  am  I  ?  Oh,  I  remember. 
I  remember  all  now.'  I  looked 
around  me;  one  thing  seemed  yery 
odd.  The  root  I  had  tripped  ought, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  have  been 
near  the  wood,  and  the  stone  against 
which  I  had  Mien  fiftrther  oSy  but 
the  reyene  was  the  case.  'I  was 
meaning  to  call  at  your  cottage, 
Gilesyonmywayhome.  How  lucky 
you  happ^ied  to  come  up  just  at 
this  moment' 

'  Well,  air,  I  didn't  exactly  hap- 
pen,' replied  the  keeper,  somewhat 
eonfuaediy.  'The  fact  is,  I  was  a 
looking  for  you,  and  know'd  as  you 


had  come  along  this  way  after  them 
big  trout.' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed, Giles.  I  haye  not  eyen  had 
a  cast' 

'  Hayen't  you,  sir  ?  Well,  it  wom*t 
exactly  that  as  I  came  after,  neither. 
I  was  sent  to  look  for  you.' 

'Sent  to  look  for  me  I  ^^Is  it  ao 
yery  late?' 

'No, sir;  'faint that, neither.  But 
the  missus,  she's  been  took  bad 
again,  and  has  been  asking  for  you, 
and  iJiey  sent  me  to  fetch  you.' 

' Indeed!'  I  exclaimed,  starting 
to  my  fiset.  '  Another  attack !  The 
doctors  said  a  second  stroke  would 
proye  most  serious.' 

'  That's  just  where  it  is,  sir.  Grant 
I  mayn't  be  too  late.' 

'Too  late!  Good  heayensl  Is 
my  aunt  dying?' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  alarm 
you,  but  X  think  as  how  you'd  better 
be  going  back  as  fast  as  you  can — 
if  you  feel  all  right  now  after  that 
&11.' 

I  oould  see  by  the  man's  manner 
that  there  was  indeed  no  time  to  be 
lost ;  so  I  hurried  homeward  as  fiut 
as  possible ;  and  the  thought  of  my 
aunt's  condition  put  out  of  my  head 
for  some  little  time  the  scenes  I  had 
so  lately  witnessed.  Indeed,  we  were 
pretty  well  half-way  home  before  I 
again  addressed  the  keeper. 

'  Whose  house  is  that?'  I  asked, 
abruptly, '  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
up  through  the  wood  ?* 

'  Which  house,  sir  ?* 

'Why,  that  queer  old  house  by 
the  riyer  side,  about,  as  I  said,  half 
an  hour's  walk  beyond  the  place 
where  you  found  me — where  the 
riyer  runs  so  deep  and  quietly  V 

'Deep  and  quietly?'  edioed  the 
keeper  in  amazement;  'why,  you 
are  pretty  nigh  the  spring  up  ther& 
It  don't  run  deep,  and  there  ain't 
no  house.' 

'Nonsense;  it  can't  be  near  the 
spring,  and  I  saw  the  house  with 
my  own  eyes.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  haye  been  along  that 
way  many  a  time  for  this  laat 
thirty  year,  and  I  know  the  spring 
is  there,  and  I  neyer  saw  no  house.' 

'  Then  is  there  any  other  stream 
that  flows  into  this  one  anywhere  in 
that  direction?' 
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'  Not  the  ghost  of  a  one,  sir/  was 
the  prompt  reply. 
Not  the  ghost  of  a  one !    Was  it 

Cihle  that  all  I  had  seen  and 
d— the  bay  window,  the  match- 
less face,  the  gloomy  hall,  the  fear- 
ful cries,  the  secret  panel — was  only 
the  creation  of  an  accident  to  my 
head  ?  No ;  I  remembered  it  all  too 
dearly.    It  was  impossible! 

But  farther  conversation  with  the 
keeper  half-convinced  me  that  it 
was  possible.  He  had  lived  in  these 
parts  all  his  life,  and  he  denied  all 
Knowledge  of  the  honse,  which  I 
minntely  described  to  him. 

'  You  must  have  been  a-dreomingj 
but/ 

'  Well,  perhaps  I  was,  Giles.' 

However  that  might  be  I  deter- 
mined that,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
I  would  find  my  way  biEbck  to  the 
spot,  and  satisfy  myself  whether  or 
not  I  had  been  the  victim  of  an 
illusion. 

The  opportunity  never  came.  I 
found  my  aunt  speechless,  and  at 
di^  break  she  died.  I  found  that 
there  was  much  for  me  to  do  as  sole 
executor,  and  immediately  after  the 
funeral  I  had  to  leave  for  London. 
So  I  left shire  without  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
strange  old  house  beside  the  river. 


CHAPTER  m. 

I  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  as  I  have 
said,  in  settling  all  my  deceased 
aunt's  affairs,  but  when  1  had  cleared 
off  all  these  I  felt  more  inclined 
than  eyer  for  my  long-meditated 
continental  trip.  I  should  say  that 
my  aunt  had  by  no  means  forgotten 
me  in  her  will,  and  I  consequently 
found  myself  in  a  far  better  position, 
pecuniarily  speaking,  than  before, 
and  I  determined  to  enlarge  consi- 
derably the  small  circumference  of 
travel  I  had  originally  sketched. 
Indeed  I  think  I  obliterated  it  alto- 
gether; there  was  no  need  for  me 
now  to  limit  myself  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  fifty  pounds,  so  I  provided 
myself  liberally  with  circular  notes, 
and  arrived  at  London  Bridge  sta- 
tion one  fine  morning  in  August, 
ready  to  go  wherever  my  wayward 
fimcy  might  take  me. 


I  hate  makiug  plans.  To  be  the 
victim  of  a  fixed  idea  at  any  time  ia 
bad  enough,  but  for  a  tourist  to 
map  oat  a  certain  route  and  neTer 
deviate  from  it  by  a  mile  is  indeed 
a  miserable  fisite. 

I  intended  to  spend  some  days  in 
Paris,  but  it  was  much  too  hot. 
Which  way  next?  Why  not  to  Co- 
logne and  up  the  Rhine?  That 
would  do  as  well  as  anything  else, 
so  I  went  by  the  night  express  to 
Cologne.  Of  course  I  went  up  the 
Drachenfels.  When  I  was  at  the 
top  I  thought  how  much  better  the 
view  was  from  the  bottom.  Then 
I  went  on  board  the  steamboat,  and 
whom  should  I  fiall  in  with  but 
Everard. 

'Well,  old  man,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  this  is  a  find.  So  far  I  have  been 
bored  out  of  my  life.  Ton  wouldn't 
Mieve  it^  but  I  have  been  doing 
churches  in  Belgium  —  read  up 
somebody  on  architecture  on  pur- 
pose—to say  nothing  of  somebody 
else's  notes  on  the  Middle  Agea. 
Where  are  you  going  ?' 

'  I  really  hardly  know,'  I  replied, 
'  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol,  I  think.' 

'  You  must  come  along  with  me 
first.  I  am  going  to  do  the  dutiful 
at  Wiesbaden.  My  people  are  there : 
the  mother  is  drinking  hot  water,  I 
believe.  She  doesn't  exactly  know 
why,  but  she  thinks  she  likes  it. 
The  governor  is  taking  baths  for 
wbat  he  calls  rheumatism,  and  other 
people  call  the  gout.  Come  to  Wies- 
baden, there's  a  good  soul,  and  have 
a  look  at  the  tables.' 

I  at  once  cousented,  and  soon 
found  myself  comfortably  lodged  in 
that  extremely  uninteresting  place, 
for  there  certainly  appeared  to  me 
to  be  nothing  to  do  there  but  to 
look  at  a  Greek  church  with  a 
shining  dome,  walk  up  to  the  top  of 
a  hill  where  it  was  the  custom  to 
drink  beer,  and,  when  not  peripa- 
tetically  inclined,  watch  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  gambling-tables.  I 
was  not,  I  should  say,  in  the  same 
hotel  as  Everard,  as  I  could  not,  on 
first  arriving,  get  a  room  there. 

I  hod  been  at  Wiesbaden  for 
nearly  a  week,  when  I  began  to 
think  it  was  time  to  move  on ;  but 
it  occurred  to  me,  as  I  was  sitting 
alone  at  breakfiEust,  that  I  had  gained 
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no  practical  experience  in  the  mys- 
teries of  ronge-et-noir.  I  had  looked 
on  often  enough,  but  I  had  never 
Salt  tempted  to  stake  a  krentzer  on 
the  chances,  and  I  thought  I  ought 
leally  to  do  something  in  that  way, 
if  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank 
which  provided  me  with  the  kursaal 
and  the  pleasant  gardens.  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  had  not  the  least 
eEzpectation  of  winning  a  fisirthing. 
I  knew  my  luck  too  well.  Still,  I 
walked  to  the  tables  with  the  fixed 
and  deliberate  intention  of  playing. 

'I  suppose  I  am  a  fool,'  I  ob- 
served to  myself,  as  I  walked 
leisurely  along.  'It  isn't  in  my 
nature  to  win.  I  know  how  unlucky 
I  am  at  cards/  there  I  paused ;  for 
£verard*8  eayiog  instantly  recurred 
to  me :  '  Unlucky  at  cards — lucky  in 
a  wife.' 

Perhaps,  now  that  I  was  consider- 
ably more  independent  than  when  I 
was  at  Oxford,  my  luck  might  have 
changed.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  might 
torn  out  to  be  lucky  at  cards,  and 
unlucky— well,  as  far  as  the  cards 
were    concerned,   I    should  soon 


It  was  very  absurd  of  me,  but  I 
really  felt  quite  anxious  to  know 
whether  my  luck  had  changed.  I 
entered  the  largest  salon  dejeu,  and 
found  that  there  were  already  very 
many  persons  gathered  round  the 
table,  and  play  was  in  full  swing. 
I  waited  patiently  for  some  time, 
watching  the  persistency  with  which 
flomo  of  the  players  adhered  to  a 
system  and  lost,  and  how  others  ap- 
parently staked  at  haphazard  and 
won.  At  last,  a  withered  old  woman 
with  a  repulsive  wig  and  well-rouged 
eheeks,  having  lost  her  last  florin, 
got  up  and  left  the  table,  and  I  took 
her  puuse.  I  had  just  ten  napoleons 
in  my  pocket :  if  I  doubled  them,  I 
determiued  to  be  content ;  if  I  lost 
them,  to  be — if  possible— equally 
content. 

Bouge  had  gained  five  times  con- 
secutively when  I  took  my  seat, 
therefore  I  backed  Noir.  I  lost. 
Backed  Noir  again:  lost  again. 
Again,  won.  Again,  the  irrevocable 
Bouge  triumphed  four  times  run- 
ning, but  I  had  faithfully  stuck  to 
Noir,  and  I  continued  to  stick  to  ii 
Bouge  persistently  won  the  day,  and 


in  a  manner  that  ought  to  have 
astonished  the  croupier,  if  that  stolid 
functionary  had  it  in  him  to  be 
astonished  at  anything.  However, 
I  was  backing  Noir,  so  it  was  but 
natural  that  Bouge  should  be  the 
winning  colour.  In  twenty  minutes, 
my  ten  napoleons  had  passed  from 
my  possession,  and  I  rose  from  my 
chair,  much  to  the  surprise  of  a 
Bussian  gentleman  next  me,  who 
evidently  thought  me  very  pusilla- 
nimouB. 

I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

'  My  dear  George,  how  can  you  be 
such  an  ass !  You,  of  all  men,  to 
try  your  wretched  luckl* 

it  was  Everard  who  spoke;  he 
had  been  standing  behind  me  all  the 
time. 

'  Simply  an  experiment,  my  dear 
fellow.  You  know  me  too  well  to 
think  there  is  anything  of  the 
gambler  about  me.  Good  heavens !' 

Everard  started  at  my  sudden  ex- 
clamation. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  George?' 

I  could  not  answer ;  I  stood  spell- 
bound. For  there  at  the  door  which 
led  out  upon  the  gardens  stood  one 
whom  I  recognised  in  an  instant  I 
recognised  the  majestic  figure— the 
white  morning  dress — the  dark  hair 
bound  with  blue  ribbons — ^the  peer- 
less loveliness— the  same  that  1  had 
seen  on  the  lawn  at  Daylesford,  and 
in  the  bay  window  of  the  old  house 
beside  the  river  I 

Her  eyes  met  mine.  Was  I  de- 
ceived, or  did  she,  too,  really  start? 
I  fancied  that  she  did. 

I  could  not  withdraw  my  eager 
gaze,  and  I  sawshe  coloured  slightly, 
as  she  moved  slowly  away  into  the 
kursaal  grounds. 

'  Ah,  I  see  what  it  is,'  said  Everard, 
laughing :  '  you're  struck  too.  That 
young  lady  who  just  went  out  liter- 
ally walks  upon  the  bodies  of  her 
victims.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  who  she 
is!' 

'  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  V 
returned  Everard,  amused  at  my 
vehemence:  'that  is  the  beautiful 
Miss  Irvine — Mabel  Irvine  —  have 
you  never  beard  of  her?' 

*  Never,'  I  replied,  mechanically, 
still  gazing  vacantly  at  the  spot 
where  she  had  stood. 
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/  She  was  the  belle  of  Borne  last 
winter — as  she  is  of  every  place  she 
goes  to.  And  though  her  face  ought 
to  be  fortune  enough,  she  has  five 
thousand  a  year  into  the  bar- 
gain!' 

'  An  heiress/  I  muttered,  as  we 
walked  oat  of  the  salon. 

'Bather — and  no  mistake  about 
it,  either.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  have 
put  the  figure  rather  too  low.' 

'  You  say  she  was  in  Bome  last 
winter — do  you  happen  to  know  if 
she  has  been  in  llngland  this 
summer?' 

'  I  happen  to  know  that  she  has 
not ;  they  are  staying  at  our  hotel, 
and  have  only  recently  come  from 
Italy.' 

'  77i€y— who  are  ^^  ?' 

'Herself  and  an  elderly  cousin 
with  whom  she  is  travelling— a 
Colonel  Irvine ;  he  is  her  guardian 
or  something  of  that  sort,  I  believe, 
for  she  is  an  orphan,  and  not  quite 
of  age.' 

'This  is  indeed  most  strange  1'  I 
muttered  as  we  walked  along  arm 
inarm. 

'Whatisstraoge?* 

'  You  say  that  she  has  only  just 
come  from  Italy^and  yet  I  could 
swear  that  I  saw  her  up  in  the  north 
of  England,  not  two  months  aga 
And  yet  I  must  be  mistaken.' 

'Of  course  you  are.  Colonel 
Irvine  himself  has  told  me  all  about 
their  Yoyagings.  But  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  you  could  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  seen 
any  one  so  like  her.' 

'  I  should  hardly  have  thought  so/ 
I  echoed. 

'Come  and  dine  with  me  this 
evening  at  our  table-d'hoto.  They 
sit  opposite  to  us,  and  after  dimier 
I  can  introduce  yon.' 

I  suppose  there  must  have  been  a 
very  strange  expression  on  my  face 
as  I  stopped  and  looked  up  at  my 
friend,  for  he  exclaimed : 

'  Bless  me,  George  I  Why,  what's 
the  matter  with  the  man  ?  Are  you 
frightened  at  the  happiness  that 
awaits  you?  You  don't  seem  half 
to  like  the  thoughts  of  coming.' 

*  Oh  yes.  I'll  come  with  pleasure/ 
I  answered,  eagerly.  'But  there's 
something  rather  odd  about  this 
meeting.    I  can't  explain  it  to  you 


now,£verard.  At  what  time  is  your 
table-d'hdte?' 

'  Five,  sharp/ 

'  I'll  be  with  you  punctually.  I 
must  say  good-bye  for  the  present.' 

Excusing  myself  as  best  I  could 
for  not  continuing  our  walk,  I  turned 
hastily  away,  leaving  my  friend,  as  I 
felt  sure,  staring  after  me  in  the 
most  unfeigned  astonishment. 

Arrived  at  my  own  apartments,  I 
threw  myself  into  an  arm-chair  and 
endeavoured  to  reflect  calmly. 

Will  it  seem  strange  if  I  say  that 
in  this  morning  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  vision  on  the  lawn — in 
the  bay  window — and  those  dreadful 
cries?  Yet  such  indeed  was  the 
case.  If  they  ever  did  cross  my 
thoughts,  it  was  more  in  the  fashion 
of  a  half-forgotten  dream ;  in  fact,  I 
think  I  had  persuaded  myself  that 
the  whole  thing  was  an  illusion  of 
the  brain,  created,  I  know  not  how, 
by  the  accident  I  met  with  on  the 
night  before  my  aunt's  death. 

But  now  all  the  circumstances 
rushed  back  upon  my  memory  with 
a  marvellous  vividness.  I  was  again 
with  my  aunt  gazing  out  into  the 
twilight,  and  I  saw  again  the  beau- 
tiful white  figure  cross  the  lawn. 
Again,  I  was  wandering  along  the 
stream,  rod  in  hand ;  again,  I  was 
fighting  my  way  through  the  thick 
wood ;  again,  I  was  standing  before 
the  quaint  old  house  beside  the 
river ;  again,  I  saw  the  lovely  £a«oe 
in  the  bay  window:  I  heard  the 
cries— I  was  in  the  house ;  I  touched 
the  spring — I  remembered  exactly 
whereaboute  it  was — ^I  stood  within 
the  mysteriously  empty  chamber. 
Ko,  it  could  have  been  no  mere  illu- 
sion. For  here  in  the  flesh  was  the 
woman  I  had  seen,  and  I  should  soon 
be  speaking  with  her.  How  could 
I  explain  it  ?  And  did  she  not  too, 
on  her  part,  seem  to  recogm'se  me 
as  she  stood  beside  the  door  ?  The 
slight  gesture  she  made,  when  her 
eyes  met  mine,  certainly  made  me 
think  so. 

Suddenly  those  odd  words  of  my 
aunt's  recurred  to  me,  as  if  she  had 
only  just  spoken  them : 

*  There's  somebody  waiting  for 
you,  George;  somebody  keeps 
coming  and  going  1' 

For  a  long  time  I  sat  lost  in 
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iluyas^t,  bat  I  could  aniye  at  no 
BKtia&ctoiy  solntion  of  the  riddle 
that  'waa  puzzling  me.  By-and-by, 
looking  at  my  \ratch,  I  found  that 
it  was  time  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

I  coold  not  help  it,  I  own,  I  was 
excited-  foolishly  so,  it  may  have 
been,  l  scarcely  knew  as  I  left  my 
hotel  which  desire  preponderated 
most^  to  penetrate  a  seeming  mystery 
or  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  radiant 
loveliness  of  Mabel  Irvine. 

At  dinner  I  was  indeed  seated 
exactly  opposite  Miss  Irvine,  but  un- 
fbrtunateiy — or  fortunately,  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  say — I  was  placed 
between  two  of  Everard's  sisters- 
pretty,  charming,  high-spirited,  I 
admit — ^but  on  this  occasion  they 
were  too  much  for  me,  and  I  felt 
painfiilly  oppressed  by  their  gaiety. 
t  am  omam  that  they  confided  to 
each  other  afterwards  that  I  was 
either  very  stupid  or  very  cross. 

I  scarcely  dared  to  look  directly 
at  Miss  Irvine;  furtively  I  did  so 
once  or  twice,  and  I  could  not  resist 
the  impression  that  she  seemed 
nearly  as  embarrassed  as  I  was.  I 
turned  my  attention  chiefly  to  her 
cousin,  guardian,  or  whatever  he  was 
— Colonel  Irvine — and  I  marked  him 
welL 

Bie  was  a  man  of,  apparently, 
some  eight  and  forty  or  fifty  years 
of  age,and  must  have  been  strikingly 
handsome  in  his  youth  and  prime. 
His  hair  was  already  grey,  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  baldness,  and  he 
wore  a  long  drooping  moustache. 
The  eyes  were  fiery  and  restless, 
but,  himdsome  as  he  was,  there  was, 
at  times,  something  of  a  sinister  ex- 
pression on  his  face  which  was  cal- 
culated to  make  most  persons  think 
twice  before  they  would  knowingly 
make  him  an  enemy.  Altogether,  I 
felt  that  I  should  not  like  him,  and 
I  tfideavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  im- 
pression,  for  I  had  resolved  to  make 
myself  as  agreeable  to  him  as  pos- 
aible. 

Table-d'hdte  over,  we  all  strolled 
op  to  the  kursaal  for  coffee,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity,  Everard  pre* 
sented  me  to  the  Irvines.  The 
oolonel  was  studiously  polite,  un- 
necessarily so,  it  seem^  to  me; 
asked  me  what  route  I  had  been 
porsuing^  and  discoursed  eloquently 


upon  Italy.  It  was  not  until  some 
time  had  passed  that  I  got  a  chance 
of  speakmg  to  Mabel.  We  had 
finished  coffee  and  the  '  petit  verre,' 
and  were  sauntering  through  the 
gardens.  Everard's  &ther,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  had  figustened  upon  the 
colonel,  the  animated  young  ladies 
met  some  Mends,  and  I  found  my- 
self by  Mabel's  side. 

'Do  you  like  Wiesbaden,  Miss 
Irvine?'  was  my  first  rather  ordi- 
nary observation. 

'  We  only  came  yesterday,'  she 
replied,  in  a  sweet  Yoioe  which 
thrilled  through  me,  'so  I  can 
hardly  say.  It  seems  very  dull  and 
commonplace  after  Italy.' 

Could  that  be  the  voice  I  had 
heard  in  such  other  tones  in  thd 
quaint  old  house  beside  the  river? 
I  shuddered  as  I  asked  myself  the 
question. 

'  Tou  have  been  spending  the 
winter  at  Borne,  Evenu:d  tells  me. 
I  suppose  you  have  been  coming 
northwards  slowly.' 

'Yes;  we  stayed  some  time  at 
Florence  and  Yenice,  and  now  are 
only  just  come  from  the  Italian 
lakes.' 

I  resolved  to '  lose  no  more  time, 
so  I  said,  somewhat  abruptly, — 

'  Tell  me.  Miss  Irvine,  and  excuse 
the  question — but,  have  you  a 
sister?' 

She  looked  up  at  me  in  astonish- 
ment, and  answered — 

'  No — what  makes  you  ask  that 
question?' 

'  Simply  because  your  &ce  is  so 
strangely  familiar  to  me.  Indeed,' 
I  continued,  looking  at  her  fixedly, 
'  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  you 
this  morning  in  the  salon,  I  could 
have  sworn  you  were  some  one  I 
had  seen  a  short  time  since  in  the 
north  of  England.' 

'  The  north  of  England  I  I  have 
never  been  there  in  my  life.  And 
I  have  not  been  in  England  at  all 
for  eighteen  months  nearly.' 

Mj^Btery  onmysteiyl  The  more  I 
looked  at  her,  the  more  I  felt  oon« 
vinced  of  her  identity. 

'  It  is  very  odd,'  I  muttered. 

'  I  daresay  you  saw  somebody 
like  me.  Or,'  she  added,  laughing 
lightly,  'perhaps  you  are  only 
making  conversation.    I  assure  you 
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I  have  known  gentlemen  say  all 
sorts  of  odd  things  on  first  intro- 
daction,  in  order  to  avoid  appearing 
commonplace/ 

'  No— indeed/ 1  answered,  eagerly. 
'  My  question  was  bond  fide.  I 
cannot  tell  yon,  Miss  Irvine,  how 
sorely  the  resemblance  puzzles  me.' 
'  Well,  I  acquit  you  of  the  charge/ 
she  replied,  gravely;  '  the  more  so, 
as  I  can  quite  appreciate  your  posi- 
tion. Oddly  enough,  I  thought  I 
recognised  you  this  morning.  Can- 
didly own,  Mr.  Seaforth,  instead  of 
the  north  of  England  were  you  not 
in  Florence  last  June?* 

'  Florence  1'  I  exclaimed,  in  my 
torn.  '  Till  a  fortnight  ago  I  was 
never  on  the  Continent' 
.  '  Then,  ajs  you  say,  it  is  rather 
odd,'  she  rejoined,  in  a  musing  tone. 
*  I  certainly  saw  some  one  very  like 
yon  there.  The  circumstance  re- 
curred to  my  mind  this  afternoon.' 

I  could  not  help  noticing  that  she 
blushed  slightly — ^she,  too,  had  been 
puzzling  over  a  &ce — ^as  she  conti- 
nued: 

'  It  was  one  hot  and  sultry 
evening,  I  remember:  I  had  been 
for  a  walk  with  my  maid.  As  we 
returned  home,  I  remembered  that 
I  wanted  her  to  do  some  trifiing 
shopping;  so,  as  we  were  not  far 
from  the  hotel,  I  sent  her  to  execute 
my  commissions,  and  I  went  on 
alone.  I  had  to  pass  an  English- 
looking  house — ^which  I  had  passed 
once  or  twice  before— with  a  neat 
attempt  at  lawn  and  garden  in  front 
of  it,  and  as  it  was  so  unlike  most 
Italian  villas,  I  could  not  help  paus- 
ing to  look  at  it.  Suddenly,  1  bo- 
came  aware  that  some  one,  an 
Englishman  apparently,  waa  ob- 
serving me  from  a  window  on  the 
ground-floor.  I  saw  his  face  dis- 
tinctly, and  I  suppose  you  very 
much  resemble  him.  I  saw  an  old 
lady  sitting  by  the  window,  too.  I 
had  seen  her  on  previous  occasions 
as  I  passed,  not  with  a  gentleman.' 

The  close  summer  evening — my 
aunt — the  dining-room  window — 
the  lawn— the  white  figure  turned 
towards  us:  the  whole  scene  was 
before  me. 

'  I  don't  know/  she  went  on, 
smiling,  'if  this  gentleman's  ap- 
pearance  would    have    impressed 


itself  so  strongly  upon  me,  if  I  had 
not  met  him  again. 

'  May  I  ask— when  and  where  ?'  I 
said,  breathlessly. 

'  I  will  tell  you.  A  few  evenings 
afterwards,  I  was  standing  on  the 
balcony  of  our  salon  in  the  hotel 
which  overlooked  the  Arno.  I  saw 
this  same  Englishman— if  English- 
man he  was— standing  beside  the 
parapet  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
gazing  steadily  at  me.  I  recognised 
him  at  once,  and  felt  rather  angry  at 
thinking  that  he  recognised  me,  and 
was  just  retreating  into  the  room 
when  suddenly  I  was  seized  with  a 
horrible  spasm  in  my  throat,— just 
managed  to  stagger  back  into  the 
salon,  and  fell  fainting  on  the  floor.' 
'  I  hope  you  were  not  seriously 
ill?' 

*  No— it  was  some  miasma  from 
the  river,  the  doctors  said.  Colonel 
Irvine  summoned  two  or  three  Flo- 
rentine physicians.  I  believe  they 
would  have  killed  me  if  they  had 
had  their  way.  They  wanted  to 
bleed  me,  but  I  resolutely  declined.* 
I  determined  to  keep  my  own 
counsel,  and  say  nothing  now  of  the 
when  and  the  where  I  had  seen  her^ 
or  her  image,  before.  Her  story 
was  perfectly  plain  and  simple — ^not 
so,  mine.  So  I  merely  said,  with  an 
effort  at  gaiety — 

'  I  believe  I  have  got  Scotch 
blood  in  my  veins:  henceforth  I 
shall  steadily  believe  in  doubles.' 

I  contrived  to  change  the  conver- 
sation, and  we  walked  on  amid  the 
deepening  shades— and  oh !  what  a 
happy  time  to  me !  I  had  read  of 
love— latterly,  I  had  dreamed  of 
love — and  now  I  knew  the  sweet 
reality. 

After  a  while,  I  observed  the 
colonel  glance  over  his  shoulder 
sharply  towards  us,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  turned  back  and  joined 
us,  and  said,  in  a  singularly  soft  and 
pleasing  voice — 

^  It  is  getting  late,  Mabel ;  and 
the  evening  damp  in  these  gardens 
is  not  as  wholesome  as  it  might  be 
— certainly  not  for  you.  I  think 
you  must  ask  Mr.  Seaforth  to  turn 
round  and  take  you  home  again.' 

'  Ought  I  really  to  go  in,  Cousin 
James?  It  is  so  deh'cious  out 
here.' 
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'Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
^yiant,  bat  I  really  think  you 
had  better  be  going  homewiurds 
now.  Bemember,  you  are  not  in 
Italy.' 

So  we  all  tnnied  back ;  bat  Colonel 
^rrine  thonght  fit  to  walk  by  my 
side  and  enter  into  conveisation 
with  me.  One  of  Everard's  sisters 
trotted  up  to  Mabel,  and  the  thrice- 
happy  tete-a-tete  walk  was  at  an 
end. 

'  Ton  are  destined  for  the  bar,  Mr. 
Seaforth,  oar  friend  Tom  Everard 
tells  me.  Well,  it  is  onqnestionably 
a  fine  profession,  bat  the  prizes  are 
comparatively  very  few,  and  the 
competition  is  very  great.' 

'  Qaite  trae/  I  replied,  laaghing; 
'  bat  may  you  not  say  the  same  of 
all  professions  now-a-days  ?  Out  of 
six  competent  men.  five  go  to  the 
waU.' 

'  Then  what  becomes  of  the  in- 
competent ?'  asked  the  colonel. 

'Perhaps  they  go  right  through 
the  wall,  and  come  oat  more  fortu- 
nate on  the  other  side.' 

'That's  a  hopeful  view  to  take  of 
their  condition,  at  all  events.  Where- 
aboats  do  you  intend  to  be?  Not 
in  the  wall  altogether,  I  trust.' 

This  was  said  in  the  lightest  and 
pleasantest  manner  possible;  but, 
Heaven  knows  why,  I  mistrusted 
the  tone,  and  answered  as  much 
as  possible  in  his  own  manner : 

'  Well,  I  am  bouud  to  say  I  don't 
expect  too  much.  Still,  I  don't  mean 
to  be  left  with  the  ruck ;  even  if  I 
don't  get  a  place,  I  hope  at  any  rate 
to  be  decidedly  in  the  race.' 

'  A  metaphor  from  the  turf,'  he 
exclaimed.  '  Do  you  do  much  in 
that  way,  Mr.  Seaforth?' 

'  Nothing  at  all.  Colonel  Irvine,'! 
replied^  hastily.  *  I  really  don't 
k]x>w  what  made  me  use  the  ex- 
pression. Of  course  I  have  seen 
8(Hnething  of  it,  but  what  I  have 
seen  I  don't  like.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  The  pad- 
dock and  the  betting  ring  are  bad 
places.  Still,  fine  fortunes  are  made 
there  occasionaUy.' 

'And  finer  fortunes  more  often 
lost' 


I  felt  that  he  looked  at  me  sharply 
for  an  instant,  but  he  only  said— 

'  Quite  true— quite  true.' 

Everard's  &thertben  came  up  to 
us,  and  shortly  afterwards  we 
arrived  at  their  hotel. 

'  Good-night '  to  Mabel  I  What  a 
strange,  and  hitherto  to  me  un- 
known and  unexperienced  thrill  of 
pleasure  i)a6sed  through  me  as  I 
pressed  her  hand  1 

I  had  some  few  letters  to  write 
that  night  before  I  went  to  bed,  and 
amongst  these  was  one  to  a  certain 
Major  Wray,  an  elderly  bachelor, 
long  since  retired  from  the  service, 
who  I  had  known  all  my  life,  and 
who,  I  had  a  sort  of  notion,  was  my 
god&ther.  He  resided  in  London, 
and  though  he  was,  as  I  suspected, 
possessed  of  anything  but  ample 
means,  he  had  always  been  a  good  fast 
friend  to  me.  He  had  that  not  un- 
common qualification  of  being  able 
to  give  good  advice  to  everybody 
except  himself.  However,  he  con- 
trivea  to  live  pretty  comfortably  in 
'society,'  and  had  a  knack  of  know- 
ing everybody.  It  occurred  to  me, 
at  the  close  of  my  despatch,  to  make 
the  following  inquiry : — 

'  By-the-by,  as  you  are  acquainted 
with  most  people  who  turn  up  peri- 
odically in  the  vast  metropolis,  do 
you  happen  ever  to  have  fallen  in 
with  a  certain  Colonel  Irvine?  He 
is  a  fine  handsome  man  of,  say,  fifty 
voars  of  age.  I  have  just  met  him 
here.  He  is  travelling  with  a  juve- 
nile cousin  of  his,  a  young  lady, 
Mabel  Irvine,  said  to  be— I  know 
not  with  what  amount  of  truth—a 
great  heiress.  Heiress  or  not,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  her  to  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  about  her— she  is 
wonderfully  good-looking.  But  I 
own  I  am  not  satisfied  about  the 
colonel.  I  can't  tell  why.  Tou,  my 
dear  major,  with  your  cynical  habits 
of  thought,  have,  perhaps,  instilled 
a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  of 
human  nature  into  me,  and  I  feel  a 
little  suspicious  of  this  colonel. 
You  will  probably  say  that  I  ought 
to  trust  the  man  and  not  the  woman. 
Give  me  your  sound  reasons,  major, 
and  I  shall  be  convinced.' 
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IN  REGENT  STREET. 

LET  London's  lyrist  gaily  sing, 
In  weather  warm  or  chilly, 
The  pleasures  new  all  objects  bring 

When  seen  in  Piccadilly. 
Or  round  the  street  of  famed  Saint  James 

Weave  myriad  sparkling  fancies 
Of  powdered  squires,  brocaded  dames, 
And  other  like  romances. 

Bond  Street  may  suit  our  gilded  youth, 

Aristocratic  very : 
If  Cork  Street's  something  dull,  in  truth 

The  *  Burlington  *  is  merry. 
Beyond  all  other  haunts,  Pall  Mall, 

The  shady  side  or  sunny, 
Is  dear  to  *  fitour,'  clubman,  swell — 

But,  oh,  Pall  Mall  wants  money ! 

Exclusive  thoroughfkres  are  these : 

The  miscellaneous  many 
The  street  our  artist's  drawn  will  please 

As  well  as — more  than — any. 
Motley  enough  the  crowd  one  meets — 

Qm  rident  multa  Ugent — 
The  most  cosmopolite  of  streets 

Is  surely  that  called  Regent 

Here  Parthian  jostles  Elamite, 

I  speak  in  tropes, — no  matter — 
Poles,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  a  medley  sight, 

Heavens,  what  a  panglot  chatter ! 
The  swarthy  son  of  Ursko, 

And  Chinaman  from  Pekin, 
Cilician,  Cappadocian—know 

Again  in  tropes  Tm  speaking. 

And  other  meetings  scarce  less  strange, 

Youll  see  them  by  the  dozen 
As  down  the  street  you  idly  range, 

Town  bird  and  country  cousin. 
Want  elbows  wealth,  the  false  the  true. 

Juxtaposition  curious. 
Fair  cheeks  whose  bloom  is  Nature's  hue, 

And  cheeks  whose  bloom  is  spurious. 


^>r>«.. 
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SWEET    VISIONS. 

'*  And  while  my  lone  ^ep  prinb  Ihc  (kv, 
I>eHrare  Ihe  dreqmK  IhAI  ble»  my  vkv; 
To  Memarv'l  Eye  ihe  maid  appenrs. 
ori.  um      ve  sprung  inj^i»e«es^^iMR^^_ 
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And  high-dressed  swells  are  'vij-^^^is 

With  seedy  skulking  rowdies, 
A  jumble  odd  enough  to  see 

In  Regent  Street  this  crowd  is. 
Here  jaded  miss  buys  silken  gown, 

Yawneth  yon  squire  allegiant ; 
The  most  amusing  street  in  town, 

I  think  is  that  called  Regent. 


FANCY  AND  FASHION  IN  FANS, 


A  DAINTY  collection  of  Fans  is 
this  at  South  Kensington :  the 
most  dainty,  the  most  extensive, 
ever  assembled  at  one  time  and 
place  in  this  country.  Here  are  fans 
of  many  different  centuries,  exem- 
plifying the  ordeal  through  which 
rashion  seems  destined  to  pass,  and 
at  the  same  time  showing  how  re- 
markably individual  fancy  can  assert 
itself  in  special  instances.  Not  only 
are  there  choice  specimens  of  English 
production,  but  illustrations  likewise 
of  the  handiwork  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  Austria,  Hollfuid,  and 
Belgium;  and,  in  more  distant 
olimes,  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a 
market  value  to  these  four  hundred 
fine  examples  of  workmanship; 
because  some  of  them,  ranking  as 
works  of  art,  would  be  objects  of 
yery  eager  comi)etition  at  Chnstie's 
or  Sothel^^s,  and  would  realise 
prices  far  ah^  of  those  which  were 
paid  for  them  when  originally  manu- 
factured; while  other  specimens 
would  have  a  high  value  attached 
to  them,  irrespective  of  their  beauty, 
on  account  of  the  distinguished 
ladies  to  whom  they  now  belong  or 
once  belonged.  Not  only  have  the 
great  French  ian-makers—such  as 
Xhivelleroy,  Alexandre,  Chardin,  and 
Fayet — contributed  some  of  their 
choicest  productians ;  but  royal  and 
noble  laoies  have  freely  assisted  to 
mske  the  collection  large  and  com- 
plete. Queen  Victoria  has  sent 
seventeen  fans,  the  Empress  Eugenie 
nearly  double  tliis  number;  while 
the  English  nobility  are  represented 
by  the  Puchess  of  Northumberland, 
Coonteas  of  Warwick,Lady  Lindsay, 


Countess  of  Craven,  Lady  Brake, 
Countess  Granville,  Countess  of 
Tankerville,  Countess  of  Dudley, 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  &c. ;  and 
the  French  nobility  by  la  Yicomtesse 
d'Aguardo,  la  Comtesse  Duch4tel, 
Princess  Mettemich,  la  Comtesse 
de  Beaussier,  la  Duchesse  de 
Mouchy,  la  Comtesse  d*Armaille, 
la  Comtesse  de  Bardsillao,  la  Com- 
tesse de  Fourtales,  &o.  Lady  Wyatt 
is  the  most  lavish  contributor  of  all, 
having  sent  in  no  less  than  seventy- 
three  fans,  of  various  ages  and 
countries,  but  all  remarkable  in 
their  artistic  features.  And  gentle- 
men, too,  though  not  fan-users  in 
Europe,  have  been  fan-buyers,  and 
have  contributed  out  of  their  stores 
to  this  very  choice  and  pleasant 
collection. 

Who  can  tell  us  when  and  where 
the  fan  was  first  used?  As  its  real 
purpose  is  to  create  an  artificial 
breeze  of  cooling  air  in  a  warm  at- 
mosphere, we  may  naturally  look  to 
hot  climates  as  the  land  of  its  birth. 
We  know  that  there  were  fans  in 
Egypt  three  or  four  thousand  years 
ago,  for  they  are  represented  in 
paintings  on  the  walls  ofthe  buildings 
at  Thebes.  Indeed  the  fJEUi-bearer 
was  a  high  officer  among  the 
Pharaohs  —  using  his  fan  as  a 
standard  in  war,  as  a  breeze-creating 
instrument  in  the  palace,  and  to 
wave  o£f  noxious  insects  firom  the 
sacred  oflferings  in  the  temple.  The 
ancient  Greeks  used  fans  very  beau- 
tiful in  form ;  sometimes  the  wings 
of  a  bird  joined  laterally,  and  at- 
tached to  a  slender  han<ue :  some- 
times feathers  of  different  lengths 
spread  out  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
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a  semicircle,  and  affixed  to  a  handle. 
The  Roman  ladies  had  gorgeous  fans 
of  peacocks'  feathers  and  tinted 
ostrich  plames,  held  by  attendants. 
We  know  that  noble  ladies  in 
Enrope  used  fans  in  the  thirteenth 
centary;  but  it  is  uncertoin  how 
much  farther  back  the  usage  could 
be  traced.  The fMing-fsm,  as  we 
now  know  it,  was  certainly  invented 
in  Japan,  from  which  country  it  went 
to  China,  thence  to  Portugal  (in  the 
fifteenth  century),  thence  to  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  (in  the  sixteenth 
century)  to  France  and  England. 
The  fan-trade  has  never  at  any  other 
period  been  so  important  in  Europe 
as  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  1^ 
century,  when  a  fan  was  quite  indis- 
pensable to  a  lady,  and  when  nearly 
every  lady  had  an  assortment  of 
them.  It  was  an  important  imple- 
ment for  fascination,  for  grace,  for 
love-making,  for  coquetry,  for  a 
kind  of  silent  talk  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects.  One  poet  called  it  the 
'sceptre  of  the  world.'  A  French 
lady,  of  the  time  of  Louis  Quartorze, 
declared  that  however  agreeable, 
graceful,  and  elegantly  dressed  a 
woman  might  be,  she  would  neces- 
sarily be  ridiculous  unless  she  knew 
how  to  handle  a  fan;  thatyoa  could 
tell  a  princess  from  a  comtesse,  a 
comtesse  from  a  marquise,  a  mar- 
quise from  an  untitled  lady,  by 
delicate  movements  of  the  fan ;  and 
that  this  subtle  instrument  by  ite 
opening  and  closing,  Its  rising  and 
fiiJling,  its  sweeping  and  waving,  its 
pointing  and  beating,  might  be  made 
significant  of  an  almost  infinity  of 
meanings.  Addison,  long  before 
this,  talked  very  pleasantly  in  the 
'  Spectator '  of  the  language  of  the 
fan.  He  supposes  a  regiment  of 
young  ladies  drawn  up  in  line,  and 
going  through  the  fan  exercise, 
obeying  the  words  of  command 
'handle  your  fans,'  'unfurl  your 
fiems,' '  discharge  your  fans,' '  ground 
your  fans,'  'recover  your  fans,' 
'  flutteryour  fans,'  &c.  The  descrip- 
tion of  three  of  these  evolutions,  the 
'handling,'  the  'unfurling,'  and  the 
'fluttering,'  is  very  rich.  'Upon 
giving  the  word  "  Handle  your  fians," 
each  lady  shakes  her  fan  at  me 
with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  rightr 
hand  neighbour   a  tap  upon  the 


'shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  witn 
the  extremity  of  the  fan,  and  then 
lets  her  arms  fall  in  an  easy  motion.' 
The '  unfurling '  is  effective,  because 
it  gives  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  dainty  devices  painted  on  the 
flEin:  'This  part  of  the  exercise 
pleases  the  spectator  more  than  any 
other ;  as  it  discovers  on  a  sudden 
an  infinite  number  of  Cupids,  gar- 
lands, altars,  birds,  rainbows,  and 
the  like  agreeable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view.'  Then, 
as  to  the  order '  Flutter  your  fans:' 
'There  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
motions  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry 
flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the 
timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter, 
the  merry  flutter,  and  the  amorous 
flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is 
scarcely  any  emotion  in  the  mind 
which  does  not  produce  a  suitable 
agitation  in  the  fan;  insomuch  that 
if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined 
lady,  I  know  very  well  whether  she 
laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have 
seen  a  fan  so  very  angry,  that  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  the 
absent  lover  who  provoked  it  to  have 
come  within  the  wind  of  it ;  and  at 
other  times  so  very  languishing, 
that  I  have  been  glad  for  the  lady's 
sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  ii  I  need  not  add, 
that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  a  co- 
quette, according  to  the  nature  of 
the  person  who  bears  it.'  Then  the 
P.S.  is  worthy  of  the  rest:  'I  teach 
young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of 
gallanting  a  fan.' 

Many  a  pleasant  episode  is  con- 
nected with  the  fans  in  this  beauti- 
fal  collection,  relating  either  to  the 
fair  owners  themselves,  or  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the 
ownership  has  changed  from  time  to 
time.  Among  those  contributed  by 
Lady  Wyatt  is  one  which  was  pre- 
sented to  her  grandmother  on  her 
wedding  day,  nearly  a  century  ago : 
a  bespangled  silken  mount,  with 
carved  and  gilt  ivory  stick,  and 
enamelled  and  embossed  guards.  A 
vellum  fan,  painted  by  Yidal  and 
Hervy,  and  mounted  in  pierced  and 
carved  mother-of-pearl,  wa«  pre- 
sented to  the  Empress  Eugenie  when 
she  distributed  the  prizes  at  the 
Paris  International   Exhibition   in 
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1855.  A  Freneh  fan  with  a  modem 
mcmnt  has  a  stick  which  once 
beloDged  to  a  fan  of  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  Pompadour,  in  the  gay 
days  of  Louis  Qnartorze.  A  £eui 
which  formed  part  of  the  wedding- 
suite  of  the  Empress  is  here,  mark^ 
with  the  date  30  January,  1853.  An 
old  Chinese  fan  with  a  stick  of  gold 
filagree  haying  enamel  enrichments 
was  presented  hy  the  Chinese  am- 
bassador in  1804,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,  to 
Madame  la  Mar^hale  Comtesse 
Claosel ;  whose  granddaughter, 
Madame  de  Yille  de  Sardelys,  is 
now  the  owner  of  it.  A  more  his- 
torically interesting  fan  is  that  which 
belonged  to  the  hapless  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette ;  she  gave  it  to  her 
'keeper  of  laces'  in  1789,  from 
whom  it  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Madame  la  Bruy^re  to  M.  de 
Thiac ;  the  carving  in  ivory  of  the 
'Interview  between  Porus  and 
Alexander '  is  very  damty  work.  An 
old  ivory  French  fan,  decorated  in 
'  Vemis  Martin/  is  the  one  which 
Madame  de  S^vign6  described  as 
containing  a  picture  of  '  The  toilet 
of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Monte- 
span.'  We  may  here  remark  that 
Vemis  Martin  is  named  from  a  cele- 
brated coach-painter^  Martin,  who. 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  applied 
the  arts  both  of  painting  and  of 
varnishing  in  a  very  beautiful  way 
to  &na.  The  fan  presented  by  the 
Empress  Eugenie  to  the  Comtesse 
de  Fourtales,  made  by  Alexandre  of 
Paris,  has  exquisite  little  enamels 
bry  Solier,  imbedded  in  the  gold 
omameots  of  the  guards.  Another, 
with  paintings  by  Prevost,!  of 
Francis  L  at  the  Ch&teau  d'Anet, 
Louis  XIY.  at  Yereailles,  and  the 
present  Emperor  and  Empress  at 
the  Bois  de  ^ulogne,  was  presented 
by  the  same  gracious  lady  to  the 
Yisoountess  Aguardo,  one  of  her 
Dames  d'Honneur ;  as  were  likewise 
two  others,  of  great  beauty,  to 
Princess  Mettemich.  The  Countess 
Granville's  fan,  presented  to  her 
ladyship  by  the  Foreign  Commis- 
sioneiB  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  is 
rich  with  ite  paintings  on  silk  by 
HjHDon,  and  its  carvings  in  ivory 
bf  Bambert  One  of  the  fans  was 
that  which  was  made  in  1837  for  the 


marriage  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans^ 
and  now  belongs  to  her  god-daughter 
the  Comtesse  de  Paris;  as  is  like- 
wise the  fan  made  by  Duvelleroy 
for  the  marriage  of  the  last-named 
royal  lady  in  1864.  Bather  a  curious 
work  of  art  is  a  fan  belongiug  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  delicately  painted  in 
Bussia  by  an  Huugarian  artist,  and 
presenting  an  allegorical  painting  of 
the  Betmm  of  the  Prince  from 
Bussia  after  the  Marriage  of  his 
Sister-in-law,  the  Princess  Dagmar 
of  Denmark,  to  the  Czarewiteh ;  the 
manner  in  which  about  twenty 
little  Cupids  are  busying  themselves 
with  adieus  and  regrete  —  some 
cariying  the  '  Ich  Dien,'  and  others 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  plume  of 
feathers— is  certainly  fanciful.  A 
fan  that  once  belonged  to  Madame 
la  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  but  is 
now  the  property  of  Madame  Achille 
Jubinal,  is  marvellously  cut  in 
paper  in  imitation  of  lace:  so  fine 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
kind  of  cutting  instrumente  were 
employed  in  the  fabrication.  An 
English  fan  of  the  time  of  Charles  L 
was  presented  in  1696  by  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  afterwards  Queen  of 
England,  to  a  young  lady  on  her 
marriage  with  a  country  squire.  A 
fan  belonging  eighty  years  ago  to 
Marie  Antoinette  has  had  her  cipher 
removed  from  it,  and  another  cipher 
placed  on  the  shield.  An  early 
German  fan,  once  belonging  to  the 
collection  at  Gotha,  was  presented 
by  the  late  Prince  Consort  to  the 
Queen ;  as  was  also  a  dress  &n  of 
modem  French  production.  Here 
is  a  fan  which  was  made  for  the 
corlliUe  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans, 
and  which  was  presented  by  the 
Comte  de  Paris  to  our  Princess 
Helena  on  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Christian;  and  here  a  fan  presented 
to  Queen  Yictoria  by  the  Queen  of 
Prussia  in  1852,  with  paintings  of 
seven  royal  residences  in  the  two 
countries;  and  here  one  which 
passed  successively  into  the  hands 
of  three  queens— Marie  Antoinette, 
the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and 
Queen  Yictoria;  andhereanjtelian 
fan  of  the  last  century,  whicli 
belonged  to  Queen  Charlotte,^  then 
to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  by  whcm 
(when  lady  of  the  bedchamber). 
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WM  presented  to  the  present  Qaeen. 
Other  fans  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
and  more  or  less  attractive  in  char- 
acter, are  those  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Cobnrg  and  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  a  third  that  belonged  to 
tiie  late  Princess  Charlotte,  and  a 
fourth  once  owned  by  Quoen  Ade- 
laide. A  fan,  painted  on  chicken- 
skin  in  the  Pompeian  style,  was  the 
one  which  the  Princess  Charlotte 
presented  in  1809  to  her  govemess, 
ue  Countess  of  Elgin.  A  Batch 
fan,  nearly  two  hundred  years  old, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  designed 
to  commemorate  the  marriage  of 
William  of  Orange  with  Mary  of 
England;  it  belonged  to  a  distin- 
guished family  in  Holland,  partisans 
of  the  Orange  causa  One,  skilfully 
painted  on  kid,  belonged  to  Benjamin 
west;  while  another,  painted  on 
ohicken-skin,  belonged  to  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  by  whom  it  was  given  to 
his  niece,  the  ^larchioness  of 
Thomond.  Our  distinguished  paint- 
ers would  gladly  possess  fans  on 
which  the  pencils  of  Watteau  or 
Gavarni  had  been  exercised — ^irre- 
spective of  all  other  attractions. 

The  (Sventaillistes^  or  fan  manu&o- 
tnrers,  of  France  carry  on  their  trade 
with  a  good  deal  of  organisation  and 
sj^stem.  Twenty  different  opera- 
tions, performed  by  as  many  pairs 
of  hands,  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  even  a  halfpenny  French 
fan ;  and  for  the  costly  productions 
of  high  finish,  the  numoer  of  sub- 
divisions is  of  course  far  larger. 
The  eventaillistes  themselves— the 
Duvelleroys,  Alexandres,  Fayets, 
Chardins — are,  in  fact,  only  the 
makers-up  or  finishers;  they  pur- 
chase the  various  parts  of  the  fans 
in  yariouB  districts  of  France,  and 
employ  persons  to  put  them  toge- 
ther or  build  them  up.  There  are, 
it  appears,  four  distinct  branches  of 
trade,  assooiated  with  different  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  &n ;  and  no  fan« 
whether  humble  or  luxurious,  is 
complete  until  all  these  branches 
have  contributed  their  aid.  So 
economical  arti  the  materials  and 
manufacture  of  some  fans,  that  even 
Duvelleroy  would  take  an  order  for 
such  at  the  price  of  fivepence  per 
dozen ;  while  at  the  other  extreme 
are  fans  in  which  the  mother-of- 


pearl  sticks  contain  no  less  than 
sixteen  hundred  distinct  holes,  each 
worked  with  a  saw,  in  a  square 
inch! 

Let  us  take  a  bird's-eye  glance  at 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  manu- 
facture. The  French  give  the  name 
oipied  to  the  solid  or  firm  parts  of 
a  fan,  and  that  of  feuUU  to  the 
flexible  or  folding  part  The  pied 
is  subdivided  into  the  hrinuot  inner 
ribs,  and  jMiiiaches  or  outer  ribs. 
The  frame  or  pied  is  made  of  any 
one  among  a  large  variety  of  mat^ 
rials—ebony,  plum-wood,  sandal- 
wood, lime-tree,  bone,  ivory,  tor- 
toiseshell,  mother-of-pearl,  &c., 
cheap  or  costly  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  fan.  The  materials 
for  the  ribs  are  brought  into  shape 
by  sawing,  filing,  polishing,  pierc- 
ing, carving,  gilding,  and  other  de- 
corative processes;  the  spangles  and 
pins  of  gold,  silver,  and  steel  are 
affixed;  and  the  several  ribs  are 
riveted  to  a  joint  at  the  end  of  the 
handle,  where  a  gem  or  precioos 
stone  often  adorns  the  more  costly 
specimens.  There  is  much  scope 
for  the  display  of  taste  in  putting 
the  ribs  together:  seeing  that  the 
panachts,  being  thicker  and  more 
openly  displayed  than  tiie  hrins, 
afford  a  greater  field  for  elaborate 
ornamentation.  HhefeuiUe  is  made 
of  a  larger  variety  of  substances 
than  the  frame.  It  may  be  of  silk, 
satin,  painted  or  stained  iMiper, 
printed  or  embossed  paper,  gilt  or 
silvered  paper,  parchment.  Iambus 
skin,  kid,  chicken  skin,  lace,  talle, 
gauze,  crepe,  vellum,  tambour- work, 
gold  or  silver  tissue,  peacocks'  or 
pheasants'  feathers,  &c.  A  very 
iraquent  kind  is,  paper  on  one  side 
and  silk  on  the  other.  Artists  of 
every  degree  of  skill  in  water- 
colours  are  employed  in  painting 
i^i<^feuiUes;  where  cheapness  is  not 
studied,  there  the  Watteaus  and 
Bouchers,  the  Boqueplans  and  Qa- 
vamis,  the  Boulangers  and  Dnpr^, 
and  many  other  names  of  note,  may 
be  met  with ;  while,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  children  who  can  merely 
dab  a  few  bits  of  bright  colour  on  a 
fan  meet  with  ready  employment. 
Pictures  printed  from  copper- plates, 
and  coloured  by  hand,  form  the 
feuilles  of  vast  numbers  of  fans ;  as 
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do  likewiaeTarioiiB  kmds  of  cbromo- 
li&ographfl.  The  feoille  has  its 
pecnBar  folds  given  to  it  before 
oeiiig  mounted  on  the  frame,  and 
glued  to  the  prolongations  of  tiie 
imierribs. 

The  making  of  the  different  parts 
of  a  fan  is  usually  conducted  by  ibe 
workpeople  at  &eir  own  houses; 
where  a  piercer,  out  of  a  little  bit 
of  watch-siiring,  will  provide  him- 
f»lf  with  the  tiny  saws  which  pierce 
the  beautiful  open-work  of  some 
ftns.  The  makers  of  the  frames 
and  fenilles  mostly  reside  in  the 
ocmntry  districts;  while  the  en- 
giaYers,  printers,  lithographers^ 
pttnters,  colourists,  mounters,  illu- 
minators, Ac,  are  moetl;^  congre- 
gated at  Paris.  The  ^ventaolliste,  be- 
sides superintending  the  mounting, 
decorating,  and  finishing  at  his  own 
establishment,  famishes  instruc- 
tions for  the  country  workers;  he 
supplies  the  drawings  to  soit  the 
frequent  changes  of  fashion,  in- 
strocts  the  fenillists  as  to  the  style 
of  ornament,  groups  together  the 
fiames  and  feuilles,  and  decides 
upon  the  last  finish  with  tassel  and 
sheath.  Most  of  the  work  is,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  small  handi- 
craft iabonr ;  yet  not  wholly  so,  for 
the  stamping-press  is  now  much 
used  in  cutting  out  and  embossing 
the  varioBB  materials. 

As  to  the  oriental  fan,  it  differs  in 
many  ways  from  the  European. 
The  Indian  faiia  are  seldom  made 
to  dose ;  nor  do  the  lazy  possessors 
take  the  trouble  to  fism  themselves. 
Some  of  them,  a£Bxed  to  central 
bandies,  are  gorgeously  enriched 
with  embroidery  and  jewels ;  others 
resemble  a  curtain  suspended  from 
a  silver  rod,  which  is  held  horizon- 
tally by  an  attendant,  and  waved 
hackwurds  and  forwards;  others, 
agun,  are  of  t^e  circular  standud- 
ton,  the  fian  being  attached  to  the 
top  of  a  sQver  staff,  and  swung  to 
and  fro  by  an  attendant,  who  rests 
the  lower  end  of  the  staff  on  the 
gnrand.  Some  of  the  Chinese  fans 
are  made  in  a  curious  way  of  beads 
and  pearls.  Very  clever,  and  often 
very  heantifol,  fans  are  made  of  the 
divided  leaf  of  the  Borasms  flahelli-' 
frnnu,  which  emits  a  fragrant  per- 
fiime;  of  the  Khvs-hhvs  grass;  of 


thin   sheets  of  sandal-wood;   of 
bamboo ;  and  of  the  palmyra  leaf. 

Some  of  the  £ans  in  this  collection 
are,  as  may  be  expected,  quite  as 
remarkable  for  their  singfolarity  as 
their  beauty.  One  or  two  of  the 
Chinese  fans  have  pictures  with 
tiiat  impossible  perspective  which 
our  willow-pattern  plates  have  ren- 
dered &miliar  to  us.  One,  of  Eng- 
lish make,  exhibits  Cupids  working 
lustily  away  in  forging  and  sharp- 
ening Love's  arrows.  A  French  fiui 
has  the  monnt  apparently  made  up 
of  eight-and-twenty  assignats  and 
other  kinds  of  paper-money,  be- 
longing to  the  stining  times  of 
the  Bevolution:  a  queer  sort  of 
Stock-Exchange  idea,  worked  out 
in  plain  printed  paper  and  plain 
rosewood  handle.  Not  less  curious 
is  the  &n,  made  about  the  same 
time,  mounted  with  an  engraving  of 
the  bust  of  Mirabeau,  and  scenes 
from  his  life.  Celebrated  sayings 
of  hift-HSUch  as  'Je  combattrai  le 
&otenrs  de  tous  les  parties' — fill 
up  small  spaces  in  the  design.  One, 
a  splendid  production  of  the  time  of 
the  nnfortonate  Loms  XVL,  may  be 
truly  called  a  toilet  fim;  for  the 
feuille,  painted  in  medallion  on 
silk,  ropresents  the  toilet  of  a  lady 
of  tiie  Court,  all  embroidered  and 
bespangled ;  while  the  ivory  handle 
iB  carved  with  figures  representing 
a  lady's  toilet.  A  fan  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  has  a  most  ^abo- 
rately-drawn  pen-and-ink  picture  of 
a  meeting  of  an  Academy  of  the 
Sciences.  A  French  fian  of  the  last 
century  very  well  ropresents  that 
odd  medley  of  courtly  life  with 
heathen  mythology  which  was  at 
that  time  so  much  in  favour  among 
painters;  the  marriage  of  Louis 
aY.  is  being  solenmized  on  Mount 
Olympus,  attended  by  Jupiter,  Juno, 
ana  Apollo,  and  surmounted  by  the 
arms  of  France  and  Folimd.  A 
Bevolutionary  fan  has  a  painting 
ropresenting  the  Assembly  of  the 
States-Gen^nd  in  1789;  with,  on 
the  back  or  roverse,  a  statistioal 
account  of  the  rovenue  and  expend- 
ituro  for  that  year  I  A  Spanish  fan, 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Layard  (now 
ambasettdress  at  Madrid),  presents, 
painted  on  a  kid  feuille,  the  signs  of 
tho  Zodiac,  and  a  printed  almannc 
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marked  with  eome  liistorical  event 
for  each  day.  An  Eogliah  taa  of 
the  Ifist  century  is  mounted  wfth  a 
printed  oopy  of  Iho  Ijiwb  of  Whiat 
— thereby  enabling  a  lady  of  quality 
to  keep  hereelf  oool  and  at  the  Bams 
time  to  att«nil  to  her  nibber. 

Happily,  this  in  not  the  last  Exhi- 
bition of  the  kind  we  shall  have.  It 
is  the  first  froit  of  a  plan,  formed 
by  thoas  who  have  the  power  of 
earrying  it  into  effect,  for  reTivinf; 
the  prodnetion  of  fans  in  England 
as  a  branch  of  Fine  Art  applied  to 
industry,  especially  snitable  for  the 
employmentoffemaleartista.  There 
is,  as  we  all  know,  to  be  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  next  year,  the 
first  of  an  annual  senes;  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  include  fansamnng 
the  eibihits.  Her  Majesty — always 
alive  to  the  Talne  of  these  pleasant 
and  instmctive  gatherings  —  has 
given  the  matter  a  start  by  the  offer 
of  a  handsome  money- prize  for  the 
best  fan  exhibited  next  year:  being 
either  a  work  of  painting  or  carving, 
or  a  combination  of  boUi,  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  female  artist  under 
twenty- five  years  of  ngo.  The 
Socie^  of  Arts  offers  a  gold  medal 


for  the  fon  second  in  merit;  while 
Lady  Cornelia  Oneet  and  the  Ba- 
roness Meyer  de  Rothschild  ofht 
pri7.e6  of  ten  poaods  each  for  the 
third  and  fourth  in  merit  Princess 
Louise,  whose  artistic  taste  lends  an 
additional  grace  to  hei  amiabili^, 
has  signJHed  ber  intention  of  pre- 
paring a  fan  of  her  own  handiwoii 
for  next  year's  Exhibition.  The 
Science  and  Art  Department  will 
also  oontribate  towwls  the  same 
end.  It  is  this  department  which 
has  lately  organised  a  system  of 
Art-teaching  for  women ;  and  the 
Locui  ExbtbitioD  of  Fans  is  regarded 
as  an  incentive.  The  department,  in 
soliciting  the  good  offioea  of  the 
owners,  pointed  out  that  the  fus 
most  to  be  selected  are  those  which 
present  examples  of  the  beat  art 
applied  to  their  orDomentation ; 
that  the  beauty  or  novelty  of  the 
materiala  and  manufacture  should 
also  be  attended  to;  and  that  an 
attempt  should  be  mode  to  show 
the  ohangee  of  fashion  in  form  and 
ornamentation.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  recommend atjons 
have  been  responded  to  in  an  ad- 
mirable way. 
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OK  THE  THAMES. 


1  SUPPOSE  tiiat  at  times,  amid  all 
the  rush  of  business  and  amuse- 
ment at  the  busiest  and  most  amus- 
ing time  of  the  year,  the  Londoner 
gets  vBiy  tired  of  London.  He  finds, 
indeed,  that  he  cannot  keep  the 
pace  unless  he  alternates  glimpses 
of  the  country  with  residence  in 
town.  He  constantly  migrates  from 
the  Saturday  to  the  Monday;  and 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  legislator  for 
the  empire,  he  is  truly  glad  of  the 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  recess. 
Like  the  Laureate's  hero — 

*  I  iMte  tfae  fqnares  and  BlreetSk 
And  the  Ikon  that  one  meeii^ 
Hear te  with  no  love  for  me.'  \ 

On  a  brilliant  burning  day  the  notion 
of  Tulgar  work  becomes  repulsiye  to 
one's  finer  feelings,  and,  like  the 
Latin  poet,  we  long  for  a  cool 
Talley,  by  some  river  side,  beneath 
an  abundance  of  pleasant  foliage. 
This  year  the  spring  was  so  very 
long  in  coming  on.  One  heard  ru- 
mours of  enormous  icebergs,  ever  so 
many  nules  in  length,  cooling  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  threatening  to  spoil 
the  spring  altogether.  In  the  early 
spring,  which  ought  to  have  been 
late  in  spring,  it  was  quite  pitiable 
to  see  the  ladies  go  to  her  Majesty's 
drawing-room.  In  front  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  round  to  the  Biding 
School  and  up  Grosvenor  Place  was 
there  an  unceasing  string  of  car- 
riages ;  and  beautifully  -  dressed 
ladies — '  I  love  that  beauty  should 
go  beautifully ' — for  an  interminable 
time  were  sitting  with  arms,  bust, 
and  shoulders  bare,  in  a  cutting, 
unwholesome  wind,  even  without 
closing  the  windows  of  their  car- 
riages. In  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  the  Peripatetic  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  urge  upon  them  that 
.they  should  send  for  cloaks  and 
shawls;  but  his  conventionality 
proved  too  strong,  and  he  left  them 
to  perish  of  phthisis  and  bronchitis. 
At  last  the  spring  made  a  despe- 
rate push  to  get  to  the  front,  and 
there  was  even  a  sudden  blaze  of 


hot  weather,  a  short  time  befoi'ethe 
Derby  Day.  Then  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  the  Peripatetic  that  it 
would  be  good  for  him  to  cool  him- 
self. Sudden  gleams  of  woods  and 
waters  passed  before  bis  mental  eye 
as  he  took  the  shady  side  of  Bond 
Street,  and  followed  Mr.  Disraeli's 
advice  in  looking  at  the  fish  on  the 
cool  marble  slabs,  or  contemplating 
the  delicious  ortolans,  pretty  birds 
that  should  be  too  pretty  to  be 
killed.  Then  the  idea  suddenly 
suggested  itself  that  I  should  betake 
myself  to  the  Thames  and  hire  a 
boat,  and  lie  down  beneath  the  trees, 
and  alternate  my  boating  with  talk 
and  books.  Take  the  hint,  friendly 
reader :  fling  a  few  things  together, 
go  down  in  a  Hansom  to  Padding- 
ton  or  the  South  Western,  and  go 
off  to  the  Thames— some  thirty  miles 
up  the  river  is  best — and  stay  for  the 
few  hours,  or  days,  or  weeks  that 
may  be  most  pleasing  to  you. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings 
in  the  Thames  district  I  think  I 
only  met  a  single  tourist  who,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  was  work- 
ing through  the  country,  and  this 
amid  as  lovely  scenery  and  famous 
localities  as  southern  England  can 
show.  I  was  continually  passing 
and  repassing  the  Thames,  and 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the 
water.  The  fishing  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  now  generally  busy,  and 
the  comfortable  hostels  at  the  water- 
side full  to  overfiowing.  The  closing 
of  the  river  during  the  month  of 
May  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  fishing  villages  dull  for  the 
time,  but  has  been  very  beneficial 
in  stocking  the  water.  The  quantity 
of  small  fish  in  the  river  is  enor- 
mous; and  the  whole  course  of 
the  Thames,  in  its  season,  is  thickly 
studded  with  punts.  The  punting 
fishermen  are  interesting,  because  a 
patient  and  withal  an  enthusiastic 
people.  They  have  a  kind  of  con- 
versation of  their  own.  One  has  just 
arrived,  in  pursuit  of  his  annual 
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castom  of  spending  two  months  of 
the  year  in  fishing.    Another  has 
sent  back  his  carriage,  and  intends 
to  pant  home  so  far  as  Teddington. 
Another,  an  inveterate  punter  of 
eighty,  from  absence  of  mind*  or 
some  other  canse,  has  tilted  from 
his  chair  into  seven  feet  of  water, 
and  narrowly  escaped   drowning. 
Another  has  been  informed,  by  tele- 
graph, that  a  very  big  trout  has 
been  seen  near  a  certcon  weir,  and 
has  taken  lodgings  until  such  time 
as  the  trout  should  be  caught  or 
disposed  of.    It  is  to  be  observed 
that  tiie  parlours  of  most  of  the 
angling  inns  display  a  stuffed  trout 
in  a  glass  case,  with   an   extract 
from  the  local  paper  setting  forth 
when  it  was  caught  and  the  number 
of  pounds  it  weighs.    This  serves 
to   fire  the   angler  with  a  noble 
ambition,  or  to  cheer  his  drooping 
spirits.   From  the  immense  number 
of  fishermen,  and  the  abundant  sup- 
plies which  the  fishes  find  for  them- 
selves near  their   fertile  banks,  I 
should  not  think  the  Thames  the 
best  kind  of  fishing-ground.    I  see 
the  punters  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  unsportsmanlike  custom  of 
raking  the  bed  of  the  river  to  force 
the  retired  gudgeon  into  the  actual 
contemplation  of  the   bait.    This 
brief  allusion  may  be  pardoned  to 
a  worthy  and  much-enauring  race, 
with  whom  I  frequently  came  in 
friendly  collision.  When  I  explained 
that  I  did  not  care  for  fishing,  and 
was  simply  out  on  tourist  purposes, 
they  regarded  me  as  a  harmless 
lunatic ;  which  was  very  much  my 
own  opinion  concerning  them.  The 
river  scenery  is  certainly  something 
wonderful.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
beautiful  than   the  Thames  from 
Eton  to   Pangbourne.     Excepting 
London  and  Oxford,  I  know  the 
Bhine   better    than  I   know   the 
Thames;  and  in  most  respects  I 
give  this  reach  of  the  river  a  dis- 
tinct preference   over   the   Bhine. 
Less  grand,  it  is  much  more  lovely, 
and  the  towns  and  seats  near  the 
banks  are  not  inferior  in  historic 
interest.    It  ought  to  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  expense  of  travelling 
at  home  is  not  lighter  than  travel- 
ling on  the  Ck)ntinent,  and  that  you 
do  not  get  so  much  for  your  money 


in  the  way  of  commons  and  com- 
pany. In  some  out-of-the-way  loca- 
lities you  sometimes  find  the  most 
unsophisticated  prices.  A  learned 
friend  has  been  telling  me  that  after 
a  long  and  conscientious  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  he  is  satisfied 
that,  upon  the  whole,  iced  cham- 
pagne is  the  most  wholesome  beve- 
rage for  his  daily  drink.  He  might 
overcome  the  aifficulty  about  the 
ice  1^  dropping  the  bottle  in  the 
cool  Thames  waters ;  but  my  learned 
friend  would  find  a  preliminazy 
difBculty  in  procuring  any  light 
wines.  It  is  in  spnng,  and  in 
spring  only,  that  tne  foliage  has 
that  delicious  exquisite  green  which 
painters  so  love.  You  cannot  get 
such  masses  of  this  lovely  colour  in 
higher  perfection  than  in  the  Under- 
cliff,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thames.  You  get  it  splen- 
didly in  driving  along  the  Ix>ng 
Walk,  from  the  Castle  gates  to 
George  IIL's  statue. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  extraordinary  precautions 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's journey  northward.  The  Paper 
of  Special  Instructions,  furnished  to 
all  the  railway  officials  and  the 
police,  is  quite  a  curiosity  in  its 
way.  The  train  is  timed  to  a 
second  for  each  station.  A  pilot 
engine  precedes  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  There  is  not  only  telegraph 
communication  from  the  break-vans 
to  the  engine,  but  the  electric  in- 
strument and  apparatus  are  con- 
veyed in  the  royal  train.  A  telegra- 
phic communication  could  thus  at 
once  be  made  on  the  line,  the 
notice  paper  says,  '  the  call  for 
which  will  be  L  L  To  this  signal 
precedence  must  be  given.'  The 
telegraph  clerks  of  the  station  when 
the  tram  is  passing  are  to  report 
both  to  the  next  station  and  to  the 
last  station  the  fact  of  the  passing 
train,  and  are  to  watch  the  instru- 
ments until  they  are  relieved.  The 
danger  signals  are  to  be  kept  for 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  train  has 
passed,  and  the  line  is  to  be  kept 
clear  for  twenty  minutes  before. 
None  of  the  public  are  on  this  occa- 
sion to  be  admitted;  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company  are  to  perform 
the  necessary  work  on  the  platfonns 
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without  noifo,  and  no  cheering  or 
other  demonatration  most  be  al- 
lowed—the object  being  tiiat  her 
Majesty  shall  be  perfectly  undis- 
turbed daring  the  journey/  And 
so  with  all  precautions  the  roval 
trun  flashed  through  the  night, 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  imperial 
riyer. 

Pacing  the  Castle  Terrace,  or, 
better  still,  making  the  circuit  of 
the  Keep,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
stmck  with  the  great  number  of 
pomts  in  the  landscape  connected 
with  the  literary  history  of  fingland. 
The  two  greatest  names  in  our  litera- 
toie,  Sbakspeare  and  Milton,  are 
connected  with  Windsor.  That  Tery 
mornittg  I  had  seen  on  the  Windsor 
walls  the  announcement  that  the 
'  Merry  Wives'  was  to  be  performed. 
There  is  the  spot  where  Heme  s  oak 
—or  what  -was  reckoned  such — 
stood  till  a  year  or  two  ago;  and  a 
little  on  is  Datohet  Mead,  the  scene 
of  the  troubles  of  Sir  John  Falstaff. 
Close  by,  below  the  railway  bridgOj 
is  the  little  island  of  Black  Pot4S, 
where  worthy  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
built  himself  a  little  fishing-place, 
and  whither  Izaak  Walton  used 
annually  to  resort.  Three  miles 
from  Windsor  you  see  the  old 
church  of  Horton,  with  the  twin 
yews  in  front,  where  Milton's 
mother  lies  buried,  and  where  he 
spent  some  of  the  most  active  years 
of  his  intellectual  life.  Tender  is  a 
still  more  picturesque  churchyard, 
that  of  Stoke  Pogis,  where  Gray 
wrote  the  Elegy,  and  where  he  lies 
bnried.  Before  us  is  the  forest 
associated  with  the  genius  of  Pope 
and  recollections  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Swift  Following  the  course  of  tiie 
Thames,  a  little  beyond  Magna 
Charta  Island  and  the  fine  downs 
of  Bunnymede,  you  have  Gowper's 
HilL  The  whole  course  of  the 
Thames  has  its  literary  souvenirs. 
At  Great  Marlow,  Shelley  wrote 
'  The  Revolt  of  Islam.'  Beyond  is 
Bisbam  Abbey,  with  its  recollections 
of  the  early  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Medmenham  Abbey,  and 
its  wild  traditions  of  Wilkes  and  his 
monks.  The  list  might  be  increased 
indefinitely,  if  the  noble  chapel  of 
Eton  Golle^,  iSronting  the  Castle 
nd  zinng  above  the  foliage  of  the 


Playing  Fields,  might  be  allowed  to 
suggest  its  associations.    Simply  to 
visit  such   localities   would   be  a 
pleasure;  and,  without  aspiring  to 
be  original,  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  verify  what  had  been  written  in 
reference  to  them.    The  best  way  to 
realise  the  associations  of  scenery  is 
to  know  and  love  the  literature  that 
inspired  them;  as  when  Gray,  in 
his  Letters,    describes     Bumham 
Beeches,  or  Pope  draws  the  descrip- 
tion, which  has  still  so  much  truth, 
of  Windsor  Forest 

But,  after  all,  the  best  effect  of  a 
brief  retirement  from  town  is  the 
silence  and  solitude,  the  rippling  of 
the  stream,  of  the  foliage,  of  the 
air ;  the  opportunity  of  a  little  quiet 
thonght,  the'  introspect,  the  pro- 
spect, the  retrospect.  The  Ix)to- 
pbagi  were  right — 

'  We  never  fold  oar  wlngSi 
Nor  cease  our  wanderings. 
Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown, 
Nor  steep  our  brows  In  slumber's  holy  balm, 
Or  hearken  what  the  Inner  spirit  sings, 
••  There  is  no  ^oj  bat  calm/" 

'  There  is  no  joy  but  calm.*  Exactly. 
That  just  suits  the  Thames,  and 
sums  up  the  philosophy  of  the 
punt 

THE  CHRIST  CHUBGH  OUTBAGK. 

The  recent  outrage  at  Christ 
Church  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  and  much  real  pain 
among  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of '  the  House.'  The 
escapade  itself  was  unfortunate; 
but  the  most  unfortunate  thing 
about  it  was  that  it  should  find  ito 
way  into  the  newspapers.  If  all  the 
Christ  Church  rows  were  published 
with  equal  detail,  they  would  famish 
a  good  many  exciting  oolnmns,  and 
matter  for  a  series  of  virtuous- 
indignation  leaders  in  the  penny 
paper&  Most  Oxford  men  will  re* 
member  several  notorious  cases  in 
which  Christ  Church  men  have  been 
accused  of  offences  which  might 
very  properly  have  been  tried  at 
the  crimmal  bar.  They  excited  a 
great  deal  of  scandal  in  the  uni- 
versity, but  luckily  they  were  kept 
out  of  the  papers.  I  remember  a 
member  of  a  late  Government  saying 
that  he  fully  expected  tiiat  some 
member  of  tiie  House  of  Conunons 
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would  rise  in  his  place  and  ask  the 
Home  Secretary  if  he  knew  any- 
thinf^  of  certain  occnrrenoes  at 
Christ  Church.  The  right  honour- 
ahle  geotleman  little  thought  that 
one  of  his  nearest  relatiyes  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief  to 
which  he  referred.  There  has  always 
been  at  Christ  Church  a  fast,  un- 
scrupulous, extravagant  set,  who 
have  never  taken  the  least  serious 
interest  in  the  studies  of  the  place, 
and  are  content  to  scrape  through 
the  mere  pass  examination,  or  to 
reside  as  long  as  they  can  without 
encountering  any  examination  at 
alL  I  am  a  Christ  Church  man 
myself,  and,  while  desiring  to  meet 
the  facts  fully  and  fairly,  I  still 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  undue 
exaggeration  respecting  them,  and 
unjust  inference.  The '  rat-catcher ' 
set  at  Christ  Church,  to  use  a  phrase 
current  in  my  day,  were  lightly 
esteemed,  and  did  not  number 
lftTgely>  ftnd  formed  a  very  moderate 
percentage  on  the  numbers  of  the 
largest  college  in  Oxford.  More- 
over, when  we  inquire  into  most  of 
the  Christ  Church  rows,  there  is 
less  of  crime  in  them  than  sheer 
nonsense  and  frivolity. 

It  was  so  with  this  last  row.  As 
the  facts  were  told,  they  looked  ex- 
ceedingly black  in  the  first  instance. 
The  case  looked  one  of  felony^a 
felony  which  the  authorities  might 
not  be  able  to  compound.  Afterwards 
the  case  assumed  a  much  milder 
complexion.  It  was  a  curious 
thought  which  suggested  to  the 
wild  undergraduate  mind  the 
thought  of  the  raid  on  the  library. 
The  solitude  of  that  splendid  library 
is  very  rarely  invaded  by  the  under- 
graduate. Tou  may  get  the  use  of 
a  key  for  a  half-crown  fee  to  the 
librarian,  and  then  study  books,  or 
statues,  or  paintings  to  any  extent 
in  undisturbed  seclusion.  I  have 
heard  of  the  present  Dean,  when  a 
young  man,  doing  much  of  his  cele- 
brated '  Lexicon '  here  before  break- 
fast of  a  morning;  but  these  legends 
of  superhuman  industry,  vaguely 
reported  and  dimly  believed,  have 
hardly  the  faintest  counterpart  in 
the  present  day.  I  remember  a  man 
being  asked  by  Dean  Liddell  at  col- 
lections, what  Sophocles  he  knew. 


'I  know  all   Sophocles,'  was   the 
aspiring  reply.    '  Ah,'  said  Dr.  Lid- 
dell, quietly,  '  I  wish  I  did.'   A  neat 
reply,  which  considerably  shut  up 
the  young  man.    But  the  library 
is  very  little  known  to  men  of  the 
House,  unless  when  showing  the 
Guise  collection  of  pictures  to  their 
visitors.    Kow,  if  these  young  men 
had  been  bent  only  on  the  most 
mischievous    kind  of  frolic   they 
could   devise,    in   a   few  minutes 
they  might  have  done  thouFands  of 
pounds  of  mischiel  There  are  some 
pictures  in  that  collection   which 
were  almost  priceless — as  the  world 
recognized  at  the  Manchester  Art 
Exhibition— and  they  could,  with- 
out much  diflSculty,  be  cut  to  pieces 
and  destroyed.    Then  we  have  the 
Ohantrey  busts,  with  their  vacant 
pedestal.    Chantrey  refused  to  do 
the  bust  of  Greoiige  IV.  until  the 
£ing  had  paid  him  for  his  bust  of 
George  ILL    Now  it  was  pure  whim 
which  induced  young  men,  appa- 
rently hard-up  for  a  way  of  ex- 
hibiting their  animal  spirite,  to  take 
Mr.  Munro's  bust  of  Dean  Gaisford 
and  some  others  out  of  the  abode 
and  deposit  them  in  quad.    To  give 
them  a  moustache,  fling  something 
over  the  shoulders,  stick  a  cigar  in 
the  mouth,  was  probably  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  meditated.    It  was 
intensely  silly  and  boyish ;  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  more  to 
be   said.    It  was  not  so   bad  as 
climbing  over  into  a  private  fz^rden 
of  the    House,  and    demolishing 
ever}'thing,  right  and  left,  that  the 
garden  had  contained.    If  the  frolic 
had  stopped  at  this  point,  we  should 
have  hefucd  nothing  more  about  it 
But  the  demon  of  discord  hovering 
over  Christ  Church — I  believe  that 
is  a   classical  way  of  expressing 
oneself— sent  another  mischievous 
party  roaming  about  Christ  Church 
to  view  these  sacred  efBgies.    To 
roam  about  the  House  at  midnight, 
and  to  do  what  little  harm  that  can 
be  done  in  the  rooms  of  friends  who 
have  imprudently  neglected  to  sport 
oaks— upsetting  everything  in  the 
rooms,  which  is  called  haymaking— 
is  a  nocturnal   employment  con- 
genial to  the  undergraduate  miod. 
Pleasing,  also,  is  it  to  have  a  great 
midnight  bonfire,  and  let  the  ruddy 
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Mare  OTertop  CaDterbury  Quad  into 
Oriel  Street  I  remember,  in 
iDj  time,  a  raid  being  made  into 
the  ]oetare-room,  and  some  forms, 
ehaira,  and  indifferent  pictnres 
being  carried  away,  together  with 
wheelbarrows  and  ladders  belonging 
to  some  workmen,  to  form  a  glorious 
fire  in  Peckwater  Quad.  Of  course 
the  oensors  or  tutors  would  hurry 
to  the  spot,  if  they  had  heard  what 
had  happened ;  but  the  real  offenders 
would  haye  scurried  off,  and  gene- 
rally they  could  only  seize  and 
severely  reprimand  some  timid 
fteahman  who  had  hurried  to  the 
spot  through  some  alarm  of  fire. 
In  the  case  I  haye  mentioned,  the 
matter  was  condoned  through  the 
chief  offender  sending  a  cheque  for 
about  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
oorered  all  damages.  The  same 
course  might  have  been  adopted 
in  the  present  instance — and  any 
amount  of  money  would  have  been 
forthcoming  to  avoid  expulsion— if 
the  true  proportions  of  the  occur- 
rence had  been  known  at  the  time. 
The  first  band  of  revellers  had  had 
their  skylarking  and  retired  from 
the  field.  Enter  to  them  a  second 
bond,  who  are  seized  with  the  idea 
of  having  a  blaze  and  blackening 
those  venerable  countenances.  The 
Billy  boys  were  probably  dismayed 
when  they  found  the  marble  cal- 
eined  into  lime,  and  discovered  that 
th^  had  been  vulgar  Goths  and 
YaodalB  in  destroying  a  work  of 
art  If  the  transaction  had  been 
designed  and    complete  from  be- 

S'tming  to  end,  the  offence  would 
ve  deserYed  something  more  than 
any  measure  of  collegiate  punish- 
ment; but  the  responsibility  thus 
divided,  makes  the  offence  lighter 
than  many  that  have  been  con- 
doned. Great  must  have  been 
the  consternation  of  the  Christ 
Church  dons,  when  they  found  the 
effigies  of  the  greatest  of  all  dons. 
Bean  Gaisford — albeit  a  German 
commentator  did  choose  to  call  him 
(hsi^ordiuA  escior  quis — thus  mal- 
treated. It  would  not  fail  to  suggest 
to  their  minds  the  mutilation  of  the 
Bernue,  previous  to  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, and,  in  its  way,  excited  as 
mnoh  terror  and  disgust  as  that 
iunoxis  and  myetorions  event 


Expulsion  is  a  punishment  of  a 
very  varying  effect  To  men  in- 
tended for  a  public  or  professional 
career  it  is  simply  ruin;  to  other 
men  it  is  little  more  than  a  mere 
occurrence  of  a  moment.  At  some 
institutions  it  has  been  a  method  tried 
on  a  large  scale.  Dr.  Arnold  made 
Rugby  a  great  school  by  expelling 
boys,  or  forcing  them  to  leave,  or 
refusing  to  admit  them  when  they 
would  do  the  school  discredit;  a 
system  that  has  been  extensively 
imitated  by  succeeding  masters  of 
public  schools.  You  may  weed  a 
school  or  college  very  completely 
this  way,  but  it  perhaps  involves 
some  hardship  to  parents,  and  after 
all  bad  boys  must  go  to  school  or 
college  as  well  as  good.  There  are 
always  a  slight  sprinkling  of  men  at 
Christ  Church  who  might  be  told 
to  take  their  names  off  the  books 
very  advantageously  to  the  interests 
of  the  university.  The  recordsof  hall, 
chapel,  and  lecture-room,  and  the 
entries  in  the  porter's  book  indicate 
the  suspicious  or  the  suspectes  cTSire 
suspect  68.  A  man  whose  general 
character  is  high  may  now  and  then 
do  some  extraordinary  breach  of 
discipline,  without  being  called  to 
account  for  it,  whereas  a  man  of  in- 
different repute,  for  a  minor  breach 
of  discipline,  would  be  sure  to 
receive  the  censor's  compliments, 
and  the  censor  would  be  glad  to 
speak  to  him  the  first  thing  after 
chapel.  So  true  it  is  that  one  man 
may  take  a  horse  while  another  may 
be  hanged  for  looking  over  a  hedge. 
Some  extraordinary  freaks  have  been 
done  at  Christ  Church  by  very  quiet 
men  in  some  sudden  ebullition,  and 
their  character  has  stood  so  well 
with  the  authorities  that  they  have 
never  been  suspected.  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  that  in  this  last  out- 
break some  suspected  men  have 
been  discovered  to  be  innocent,  and 
some  unsuspected  men  have  been 
shown  to  be  culprits. 

But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with 
a  well-informed  man  who  wrote  a 
very  sensible  leader  on  the  subject 
in  the  '  Times,'  that  if  these  young 
men  have  sinned  against  the  House, 
there  are  also  respects  in  which 
Christ  Church  sins  against  its  un- 
dergraduates.   Young  men  at  Ox- 
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ford  have  a  social  and  moral  life 
on  which  the  oolle^  system  fails 
even  to  in&inge.  Now  and  then 
young  men  axe  inyited  by  dons 
to  a  wine  or  an  eyening  party, 
but  they  mexely  show  themselves 
as  on  parade  and  pass  by  unnoted. 
Dean  Liddell  is  one  of  our  greatest 
scholars,  and  one  of  the  most  just 
and  upright  of  men,  bnt  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  he  has  ob- 
tained that  popularity  which  is 
almost  the  duty  of  the  mler  of  a 
great  society.  Cannot  the  Dean, 
GanoDs,  and  Tutors  of  Christ  Church 
do  something  more  to  win  the  con- 
fidence, to  raise  the  moral  tone,  to 
increase  the  happiness  and  self- 
respect  of  that  large  and  important 
section  of  English  youth  intrusted 
to  their  care,  nearly  idl  of  whom 
are  possible  magistrates  and  legisla- 
tors, and  probably  much  also  that  is 
higher?  Christ  Church  has  many 
great  traditions  to  uphold,  but  the 
goyeming  body  does  not  seem  to  see 
the  way  yery  dearly  how  to  uphold 
or  extend  them.  Perhaps  the  im- 
parting some  element  of  home  life 
into  collegiate  life,  the  tutors 
seeking  direct  personal  influence 
oyer  the  men,  as  sometimes  has  been 
done  at  Balliol  and  elsewhere,  the 
seekingof  personal  friendship,  which 
young  men  are  mostly  so  geoerously 
ready  to  confer,  might  do  something 
towaras  weaning  undergraduates 
from  practical  jokes,  and  of  awaken- 
ing them  into  some  wide  and  true 
ideas  of  the  duties  and  destinies  of 
life. 

FLOWflB  SHOWS  AMI)  FANCY  FAIB8. 

The  reyolving  summer  as  it  comes 
round  restores  to  us  once  more 
the  pleasing  phenomena  of  the 
flower  show  and  the  fancy  fair. 
They  form  certainly  the  most  in- 
genious instrumentation  eyer  de- 
yised  by  the  ladies  with  the  single 
object  of  the  extraction  of  coin  from 
that  unworthy  gender  which  has 
usurped  the  power  of  the  purse. 
The  twin  institutions  have  covered 
the  country  with  such  a  perfect  net- 
work that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to 
expect  that  any  man  inll  be  able  to 
escape  the  toils.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  flower  shows  were  originally 


devised  by  £ur  ladies,  who  certainly 
furnish    the    most    delicate    and 
delicious  blooms  of  all  to  such  in- 
stitutions.   They  also  effect  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  good,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  village  that  does  not  hold 
its  little  horticultural  f§te,  and  the 
good  effect  is  spread  over  many 
thousand  smiling  gardens  through- 
out the  country.     But  the  flower 
shows  are  no  longer  presided  over 
by  the  graces — tney  are  generally 
managed  by  rough-handed  garden- 
ers and  a  hirsute  committee  of  the 
local  gentry.    The  institution  of  the 
bazaar  or  the  fancy  fair  is  exclu- 
sively the  ladies'  domain,  and  we 
regret  to  say  that  they  have  an  un- 
businesslike way  of  doing  business. 
A  worthy  bishop  the  other  day, 
when  taking  the  chair  at  an  institu- 
tion of  this  sort,  made  some  very  un- 
gracious and  unflattering  remarks 
on  them,  and  I  really  think  that  he 
was  very  hard  upon  them,  for  some- 
times they  don't  do  so  very  much 
wrong,  and  if  they  do,  they  do  wrong 
with  the  best  intentions. 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  know   femoy 
fairs   to  which  the  bishop's  criti- 
cisms will  not  apply  in  the  least 
degree.    I  am  bound  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  these  exceptions  chiefly 
apply  to   provincial  districts,  and 
the  rules  of  commercial  virtue  have 
hardly  penetrated  to  the  fancy  fisurs 
of  Belgravian  demoiselles.  Generally 
speaking,  the  taste  for  the  fancy 
fair  survives,  but  the  original  spirit 
which  animated  it  is  lost  Originally 
the  ladies  worked  hard  at  a  hundred 
elegant  and  useful  things,  or  made 
great  sacrifices  of  little   personal 
objects  very  dear  to  them,  sustained 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  cause. 
But  now  they  do  not  give  away 
much  of  their  own,  and  they  find  it 
easier  to  order  in  a  lot  of  things  from 
the  shops,  and  they  demand  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  what  they  sell    Still 
the  old  style  of  thing  often  survives 
in  its  best  form.    As  you  go  about 
the  Little  Fedlingtons  of  the  world 
you  will  find  the  young  ladies  of 
such  obscure  localities  are  for  weeks 
and  months  busily  employing  their 
fair   fingers  in  industrious   work 
that  has  for  its  object  the  mainte- 
nance of   the  parish  schools,  the 
warming  of  the   church,  or  the 
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fauildiiig  of  a  pairsonage  for  the 
popular  pancm.  It  is  also  to  be 
zx>tioed  that  the  age  of  elegant 
trifling  has  gone  by,  and  yoang 
ladiea  when  sensibly  brought  up 
haTe  an  eye  to  the  usefol,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  bazaar,  to  the  market  state 
of  supply  and  demand  for  such 
waies  as  they  fabricate.  Th^ 
charge  as  much  as  they  think  th^ 
axe  likely  to  get  for  mere  admission, 
and  I M  not  see  how  the  most  rigid 
bishop  can  object  to  what  is  simply 
a  matter  of  free  choice.  Their 
prices  are  Tory  much  the  same  as 
the  shops— much  to  the  indignation 
of  the  shopkeepers^  with  whom  the 
bazaars  are  oft^  no  &vourites.  If 
the  clergyman  is  rigid  he  will  not 
even  allow  a  raffle,  and  his  wife  will 
not  approve  of  a  flirtation.  And 
yet  the  fimcy  fair  will  flourish 
even  under  such  nngenial  conditions. 
I  haye  seen  indeed  some  innoya- 
ti<»8  made  with  the  happiest  results. 
The  stall  system  was  discouraged  as 
leading  to  rivalry,  and  the  ladies 
officiated  at  different  times  behind 
the  imitation  counter  as  amateur 
ahopwomen.  During  the  evening 
they  perform  pieces  of  music,  and  so 
produce  a  kind  of  drawing-room 
where  all  dasBes  miffht  pleasantly 
aasociate  together,  and  we  think  the 
country  thus  gives  hints  which  may 
be  advantageously  followed  in  town. 
The  Lcmdon  bazaar  is  certainly 
iniquitous  enough.  Flirting  is 
almost  the  end  aSi  aim  of  the  insti- 
tntion^  but  its  best  effects  are  some- 
times painfully  counteracted  by 
extreme  voracity  in  obtaimng  high 
prices.  There  are  a  number  of  pretty 
little  legends  about  fiuicy  feurs,  of 
men  who  have  given  sovereigns  for 
flowers  and  a  ten-pound  note  for  a 
lock  of  hair.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
young  ladies  were  resolutely  bent  on 
sounding  the  lowest  depths  of  an 
adorer's  purse,  as  if  the  traditional 
worldly  mamma  was  resolved  to 
draw  &om  trifles  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  settlements.  The  most 
enamoured  adorer  might,  however, 
be  a  little  cooled  by  reflecting  that 
he  was  thus  prodigally  drained.  The 
plea  '  Bemember  if  s  for  a  charity ' 
IS  supposed  to  cover  every  kind  of 
immoderate  pressure  and  entreaty. 
Perhaps  the  worst  thing  in  this  line 


used  to  be  the  theatrical  fancy  fair 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  I  am  told 
that  this  IS  now  placed  upon  a  better 
footing.  Mr.  TroUope,  m  his  'Miss 
Mackenzie,'  makes  his  Guardsmen 
use  very  bad  language  because  young 
ladies  charged  them  five  shillings 
each  for  looking  through  a  peep- 
hole and  five  shillings  for  writing 
their  names  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
Many  worse  things,  however,  might 
be  told  of  the  bazaars.  Unless  i£ey 
can  be  altered  into  something  better, 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  th^ 
should  not  be  abolished  altogether. 
The  Peripatetic  hereby  announces 
his  intention  of  taking  notice  of  such 
institutions  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  with  a  view  of  promulgating 
a  timely  scheme  of  reform  respect- 
ing their  character  and  uses. 

STBAT  H0TB9  OH  BOOKS. 

Earl  Stanhope,  in  his  'Beign  of 
Queen  Anne/*  nas  given  us  a  work 
which  will  be  of  decided  service  to 
students  of  history,  but  which  pro- 
vokes an  odious  comparison,  of  whidi 
the  critics  have  made  a  good  deal. 
He  designs  his  work  as  a  Hnk  be- 
tween nis  own  history  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  and  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  fragmentary  fifth  volume.  It 
is  not  given  to  every  one  to  draw  the 
bow  of  AchiUes,  and  it  ib  impossible 
to  read  this  book  without  feeling 
how  painfully  destitute  of  eloquence, 
imagination,  and  historical  genius 
Earl  Stanhope  is.  It  might  have 
been  better  called  a  life  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  the  real  book  to  compare 
with  it  is  Sir  Archibald  Alison's 
'  Life  of  Marlborough.'  Lord  Stan- 
hope need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison with  Alison  as  an  historian. 
In  some  points  of  view  he  need  not 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
Macaulay.  He  is  a  much  more  honest 
writer.  We  are  always  quite  free 
from  that  feeling  of  suspicion  which 
continually  hannts  IMacaulay 's  pages. 
We  find  here  a  much  calmer,  a  much 
juster  estimate  of  William  III.  and 
Marlborough.  He  often  refers  to 
Macaulay,  and  gives  the  following 

*  '  History  of  England :  comprising  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anoe  until  the  Peaoe  ot 
Utrecht,  1701—1713.'  By  Earl  Stanhope, 
Murray. 
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little  anecdote :  *  He  pointed  out  to 
nie  tbat  the  ancient  device  of  the 
Templars  bad  been  two  knights 
upon  one  hor8e«  to  indicate  the  ori- 
ginal poverty  of  their  order;  and  he 
observed  that  the  same  device  might 
be  as  aptly  applied  to  the  modern 
members  of  the  Temple — two  bar- 
risters at  least  to  one  cause.'  Lord 
Stanhope  has  a  very  interesting 
argument,  to  show  that  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  people  were  much 
more  happy  and  contented  than  they 
are  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
It  is  in  the  last  clmpter,  entitled 
*  The  Age  of  Anne/  that  we  espe- 
cially feel  Lord  Stanhope's  inferiority 
to  Lord  Macaulay.  Macaulay  was 
always  happiest  when  he  got  away 
from  his  politics  to  the  domain  of 
pure  literature.  In  the  whole  range 
of  literature  there  is  no  period  which 
he  knew  so  thoroughly  and  with 
which  he  sympathised  so  thoroughly 
as  the  age  of  Anna  As  we  read 
these  meagre  pages  we  cannot  but 
recal  how  Macaulay  would  have 
revelled  in  the  subject,  and  would 
have  crowded  his  pages  with  03;- 
haustless  and  brilliant  illustrations 
of  the  subject.  We  must,  however, 
say  that  to  those  who  really  study 
history  this  cannot  fail  to  be  a  very 
serviceable  volume.  It  is  perhaps, 
however,  the  least  service  of  the 
many  valuable  services  which  Lord 
Stanhope  has  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try. To  him  we  owe  many  valuable 
historical  books,  and  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery — public  services  of 
no  ordinary  kind. 

Mr.  Eingsley,  in  his  '  Madam  How 
and  Lady  Why/*  has  given  us  one 
of  his  best  books,  not  destined  per- 
haps to  be  as  popular  as  his  novels, 
but  certainly  as  valuable  as  any- 
thing which  he  has  done  in  Bcieoce, 
and  much  more  valuable  than  any- 
thing he  has  done  in  history.  He 
calls  it  a  book  for  children,  but  chil- 
dren of  very  largo  growth  indeed, 
who  are  often  deplorably  ignorant 
of  scientific  truth,  may  be  put  by 
this  work  in  the  right  groove  for  an 
infinite  expansion  of  their  ideas. 
Mr.  Kingsley  is  no  less  noted  for  his 

♦  *  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why ;  or, 
First  Les:ions  in  Earth  Lore  for  Children.' 
Bv  Kev.  Charlesi  Kingsley,  M.A.  Bel!  and 
lAildv. 


science  than  for  his  protests  against 
the  dognoatism  and  materialism  of 
scientific  men.  There  are  some 
bright,  pungent  sentences  which  we 
especially  commend  to  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  savants.  '  Then  you 
are  fast  asleep,  and  perhaps  that  is 
the  best  thing  for  you;  for  sleep 
will  (so  I  am  informed,  though  I 
never  saw  it  happen,  nor  any  one 
else)  put  fresh  grey  matter  into 
your  Drain ;  or  save  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  old  grey  matter,  or  some- 
thing else,  when  they  have  settled 
what  it  is  to  do :  and  if  so,  you  will 
wake  up  with  a  fresh  fiddlestring  to 
your  little  fiddle  of  a  brain,  on 
which  you  are  playing  new  times 
all  day  long.  So  much  the  better ; 
but  when  I  believe  your  brain  is 
you,  pretty  boy,  then  I  shall  be- 
lieve also  that  the  fiddler  is  his 
fiddle.'  Similarly  Mr.  Kingsley 
quotes  Herder.  'The  organ  is  in 
no  case  the  power  that  works  it;' 
'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say/  pro- 
ceeds Mr.  Kingsley, '  that  the  engine 
is  not  the  engine-driver,  nor  the 
spade  the  gardener.' 

A  wonderful  little  book  for  the 
student  is  Mr.  Bond's '  Handy-Book 
of  Dates.'*  Mr.  Bond  is  well  and 
very  favourably  known  to  all  who 
frequent  the  library  of  the  Bolls, 
and  is  the  Assistant  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records.  He,  if  any  man, 
knows  the  importance  of  verifying 
dates,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  me- 
thod and  the  wide  range  of  his 
readings  will  be  evident  to  every 
student  The  work  indeed  appeals 
to  an  esoteric  circle  both  of  readers 
and  of  critics,  and  these  will  not  be 
slow  to  estimate  the  substantial  help 
afforded  to  them.  Mr.  Bond  truly 
points  out  that  the  mere  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  an  event  occurred 
is  of  little  worth  per  se,  unless  the 
true  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world  of  the  event  in  question  is 
also  known.  This  is  one  of  those 
valuable  books  which  it  is  the  inte- 
rest of  all  true  scholars  to  praise  and 
make  known. 

A  work  on  the '  Discovery  of  the 

*  *  Handy-Book  of  Rules  and  Tables  for 
Verifying  Dates  with  the  Christian  Kra.* 
By  John  J.  Bond,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Kccord>.     Bell  and  Daldv. 
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Great  West/  *  published  indeed  by 
Mr.  Mnrray,  bat  we  imagine  printed 
in  America,  only  meagrely  fulfils 
the  expectations  set  forth  by  the 
title.  By  the  '  Great  West'  the  au- 
thor means  the  yalleys  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Lakes;  and  Mr. 
Parkman  has  industriously  searched 
priyate  sources  and  the  public 
archiyes  of  France.  The  yolume  is 
rather  of  American  than  general  in- 
terest, and  its  hero  is  that  great 
pioneer  of  ciyilisation.  La  Salle,  who 
was  assassinated  on  the  prairie  by 
some  of  his  unworthy  followers. 
It  is  satis^EU^ry  to  know  that  the 
wretched  scoundrels  were  soon  after- 
wards murdered  themselyes,  accord- 
ing to  that  rapid  system  of  crime 
and  recrimination  which  has  always 
been  predominant  in  the  Far  West. 
La  Salle  achieyed  a  great  geogra- 
phical disebvery,  and  for  a  time  it 
proved  fimitless,  and  has  only 
yielded  one  of  the  most  wild  and 
moumfid  of  the  American  narra- 
tiyes  of  discovery.  We  imagine 
that  our  readers  will  hardly  find  it 
worth  while  to  go  fully  into  the 
narrative,  unless  for  the  sake  of 
tracing  the  character  of  the  Jesuit 
missions. 

'Rustic  Adornments  for  Homes 
of  Taste.f  It  is  now  twelve  years 
since  tbe  second  edition  of  this  book 
was  ezbausted.  Messrs.  Groom- 
bridge  now  bring  forward  a  third, 
more  handsome  than  ever.  Fully 
two  hundred  illustrations  on  wood 

♦  •  The  Diacovery  of  the  Great  West :  an 
Historical  Narrative.'  By  Fraocts  Park- 
man.     Murray. 

t  *  Rustic  Adornments  for  Homes  of 
Taste.'  By  Shirley  Hibberd.  Groombridge 
and  ^^ons, 


and  in  colour  illustrate  the  text 
which  takes  up  the  adornments  of 
the  honee  and.  the  garden.  It  is  a 
charming  volume,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  allow  the  author  to 
explain  himself  in  the  following  lines 
from  the  Preface :  '  Its  purport  is 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  domestic 
pleasures  and  home  pursuits;  to 
quicken  observation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena so  that  the  meanest  of  fa- 
mih'ar  things  shall  become  eloquent 
in  praise  of  beneficence  and  beauty ; 
to  strengthen  family  ties  and  affec- 
tions by  multiplying  the  sources  of 
mutual  sympathy ;  and  to  cheer  the 
loneliest  with  amusements  that  tend 
to  cheerfulness,  and  afford  solace 
and  variety,  where,  but  for  such 
reliefs,  life  might  become  unbearably 
monotonous  and  wearisome.  What- 
ever may  be  our  views  of  life,  reli- 
gion, and  duty,  such  recreations  as 
are  herein  describf.d  are  not  likely  to 
clash  with  them,  but  they  may  help 
the  FOul  in  its  aspirations  by  con- 
ducting it  away  from  disturbing 
scenes,  and  surrounding  it  with  an 
atmosphere  of  health  and  peaceful- 
ness.  Happy  he  who  by  experi- 
ence can  enter  into  the  full  mean- 
ing of  Coleridge's  exquisite  lines  on 
the  lark  in  his  "Tears  in  Soli- 
tude :*'— 

There  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  withered  heath, 
While  from  the  singing  lark,  that  sings  nnseen. 
The  minstrel^  that  solitude  loves  best, 
j^nd  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  breezy  air. 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame ; 
And  he  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Beliglous  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ; 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  half  •sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds ; 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  0  singing  lark, 
'I'bat  slngest  like  an  angel  In  the  cloudo/ 
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SONG  OF  THE  SMOKE-WREATHS. 

TVT  OT  like  clouds  that  cap  the  mountains, 
-''  ^    Not  like  mists  that  mask  the  sea, 
Not  like  vapours  round  the  fountains-- 
Soft  and  dear  and  warm  are  we. 

Hear  the  tempest,  how  its  minions 
Tear  the  clouds  and  heap  the  snows ; 

No  storm-rage  is  in  our  pinions, 
Who  knows  us,  'tis  peace  he  knows. 

Soaring  from  the  burning  censers. 

Stealing  forth  through  all  the  air, 
Hovering  as  the  mild  dispensers 

Over  you  of  blisses  rare, 

Softly  float  we,  softly  blend  we, 

Tinted  from  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Scented  from  the  myrrh-lands,  bend  we 

Downward  to  you  ere  we  die. 

Ease  we  bring  and  airy  fancies, 

Sober  thoughts  with  visions  gay, 
Peace  profound,  with  daring  glances 

Through  the  clouds  to  endless  day. 

Not  like  douds  that  cap  the  mountains, 

Not  like  mists  that  mask  the  sea. 
Not  like  vapours  round  the  fountains — 

Soft  and  clear  and  warm  are  we. 


ra/f//a,  Malta. 
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TAKING  A  HEADER. 

DOWN  through  the  sapphire  pavement 
That  roofs  the  sea- god's  world 
I  shall  pass  with  the  speed  of  a  shooting  star 

From  heaven's  turret  hurled. 
I  have  sworn,  as  I  stripped  for  battle, 

To  wrest  the  emerald  throne 
From  Neptune  and  Amphitrite, 
They  have  reigned  too  long  alone. 

To  my  feet  the  servile  billows 

Creep  with  a  Owning  smile, 
But  I  know  too  well  such  creatures^ 

Their  wrath  o'erlaid  with  guile ; 
And  I  stand  like  a  naked  athlete 

Scorning  the  rabble*s  roar, 
Till  in  wilder  insurrection 

They  foam  on  the  gleaming  shore. 

I  will  tear  the  crown  of  coral 

And  the  chains  of  shipwrecked  gold 
From  the  brow  and  breast  of  Neptune, 

That  tyrant  grey  and  old. 
Alone,  unarmed  HI  venture 

Without  talisman  or  spell : — 
That  toll  from  the  church  tower  yonder, 

Diver,  may  be  your  kndl ! 

Oh  no  I  that  sea  of  azure 

Bright  iu  the  morning  sun, 
And  warm  as  an  Indian  ocean 

When  the  simuner  has  begun. 
Will  open  to  the  diver 

As  the  air  does  to  the  bird, 
And  swift  as  an  arrow  shot  by  night 

I  shall  dart  unseen,  unheard. 

Now  I  stand  like  one  invoking 

Jove  in  his  reahns  of  cloud, 
My  praying  hands  upraising 

Defiant  still  and  proud, 
As  the  shouldering  ranks  of  biUows 

Beat  on  my  brawny  breast, 
And  lash  themselves  to  anger 

In  the  might  of  their  great  unrest 

Look !  the  sea  gulls  skim  around  me 

With  wild  inquiring  eyes, 
Glancing  through  spray  and  rainbow 

Like  great  white  butterflies. 
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And  like  birds  of  larger  pinion 
The  boats  with  the  brown  sails  dart. 

And  I  seem  to  see  with  a  keener  eye, 
And  to  feel  with  a  larger  heart. 

Flash !  as  the  swallow  passes 

I  hare  cleft  the  azure  dark ; 
A  gurgle,  a  bubble,  that  rose  and  broke— 

A  glimmer,  a  widening  spark. 
As  if  eyes  of  ocean  monsters 

Were  glaring  to  bar  our  reign  ;— 
A  flash,  green  light  expanding, 

And  I  spring  to  life  again. 

But  slill  the  old  enchantment 

Has  hid  King  Neptune's  door. 
And  I  seem  to  hear  deri»on 

In  the  hoarse  sea's  louder  roar  ; 
When  all  at  once  a  giant's  voice 

Says  with  an  angry  shout, 
'  Bill,  set  to  forty-seven. 

Ain't  be  ever  a-comStig  out  ?' 


Walter  Thorkbi 
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AT  THE  SEASIDE. 


I  AH  ft  Dmn  that  lira  a  gieftt  deal 
at  the  smi-ide.  Origiiull;  I 
used  to  ran  duwn  for  a  luoiitb  or 
two,  then  I  came  down  Tegukrlf 
to  ipend  the  winter,  latter);  I  haTe 
got  mto  the  way  of  spending  all  ID7 
-time  on  the  soathern  coi-at  save 
when  I  go  off  fur  a  holfda;  to 
iMftbeni  latitadcs.  OtiginaJlj  my 
object  in  going  to  the  oucst  wan  to 
«fmd  UieeMt  wind ;  I  may  say,  how- 
0T«r,tiiatthii<ia«lladel<iBion.  The 
«Mt  vind  blows  everywhere,  and  I 
believe  it  blows  with  peculiar  viiu- 
TDL.  xrni.— MO.  CIV. 


tenoe  on  the  aontb  coast.  Another 
primary  notbn  was  that  I  shonld 
get  plenty  of  ozone  —  whatever 
ozcmo  may  happen  to  be,  and  how- 
ever yon  may  happen  to  get  it 
There  is  a  rather  utrong — to  some 
noBtrils  mther  unpleasant — Fmel)  of 
Beiiwe«d,  which  ia  anppneed  to  con- 
ta[o  ii>dine,  which  we  are  exhorted 
to  miS  as  hifffaiy  beneficial  and  pro- 
bahl.>  bripful  with  the  ozone.  Life 
at  the  coast  may  be  rougtily  de- 
scribed as  three  months  spasmodio 
gaiety    varied    by   a   hybernating 
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process  eztendisg  oyer  the  other 
nine  months.  We  have  a  brief 
but  glorions  campaign,  and,  like  the 
old-fashioned  generals  and  their 
armies,  "we  then  go  quietly  into 
■winter  quarters.  Or,  to  vary  the 
simile,  we  weave  our  cocoons  until 
we  poor  grubs  emerge  from  our 
chrysalis  and  fly  away  upon  gauzy 
butterfly  wings  for  our  fleeting 
season. 

Upon  most  days— I  mean  our 
days  of  dulness— I  calculate  that 
you  might  fire  a  cannon  opposite 
our  assembly  rooms,  and  let  it  sweep 
the  beach  or  the  principal  street 
without  much  chance  of  lUslocating 
any  of  the  infaMtante.  As  you 
walk  about  you  ttiink  that  most  of 
the  people  are  Aef¥otiDg  themselvvB 
With  intense  4jbbi|Ui  to  the  puroult 
of  being  agents  toWKiseSv  'rrmlMm; 
the  pldMing  'vmrrMbI^  ivtan  ^Im 
landlords  mk  Imihidies  im^  i^ 
sinoe  'mer^  mtb  is  taiwing  migMt, 
md  a  8bill  vmm  iiwwrtiKiu  fiwfcls^ 
respectingUlM  pwriMW^  of  luumt^ 
I  should  «ay  ttattnr  district  prcfffl^ 
much  repradMW  Kin  andetft  iMtb 
of  Attiea,«B  iwiuiftgi  by  hiMmiHns, 
as  beine  "ku^bmmpMto  the *KitiMB 
of  1iieiMli«mw«i«t,  tlM«en^ 
the  plalb,  and  «he  wm  «f  tto  hilik 
^ettsnof  1^«sMb«n  df 
Ibe  ixvkii^ilM^  of  the 
whose  apMrtnnnlB  toe  th»  «weet 
south  and  ocnnmand  the  sea  vie«c 
Let  the  men  of  the  plfrin  ^  ^defined 
as  those  whose  abodes  are  in  the 
rear  of  us  sea-folk  and  whose  bu- 
colic dwellings  are  scattered,  mis- 
cellaneously, heterogeneously,  about 
the  country  side.  Let  us  under- 
stand by  the  men  of  the  hill-countiy 
society  at  large,  with  their  mansions 
built  on  'a  gentle  elevation,'  sur- 
rounded with  'park-like  grounds,' 
and  guarded  by '  picturesque  lodge- 
gates.'  It  will  be  perceived  that  I 
have  formed  my  descriptive  style 
by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  some- 
what desultory  but  extensive  writ- 
ings of  the  late  Mr.  George  Bobins, 
auctioneer.  Their  great  carriages 
will  sometimes  roll  into  our  little 
watering-place,  where  the  shops, 
like  other  shops  of  otiier  watering- 
places,  will  faithfully  reprodnoe  the 
last  year's  fashions  of  Paris,  as  fiedth- 
fully  as  our  great  counly  town 


itself.  Out  of  these  different  ele- 
ments, by  a  constant  series  of  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  j^ou 
may  construct  the  varying  elements 
of  our  watering-  plaoe  society.  Those 
are  fortunate  people  who  knawsome 
of  the  coonty  grandees,  for  this  will 
give  them  some  substantial  enjoy- 
ment and  society  amid  the  wavering 
and  uncertain  elements  of  a  water- 
ing-place. Then,  in  addition  to 
these,  we  have  the  '  loafers '  or  wan- 
dering  Christians,  who,  in  a  vagrant 
and  irregular  manner,  make  an  ir- 
ruption upon  the  town,  out  of  the 
proper  season,  and,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  themselves,  take 
lodgings  for  a  tima  The  natives 
are  not  too  proud  to  accept  their 
Money,  and  in  tiieir  oorpoiate  ca- 
Ipacity,  if  oideed  ii«  may  fipeak  of 
ttB  aggregs^  of  4fas  visitors  as  any- 
ttsEt^  so  soMmmW  mtA  defined  as 
m  4X9i^(n«ti0Q,  X^  umiHai]  am  tooked 
iqoosLWith^ctMMeM^Mat  Indeed 
<fcirii  lidMMttl  is  «EKpedk6d  jwt  in  the 
exsm  way  as  the  ajgygliMm  expect 
the  nsiog  4ff  «bs  KiW.  If  Ibe  highly 
weloone  nundariiia  ^ift  mtk  come 
^ith  its  frws^Sgmg  ^ndbsn,  our 
little  ooi— foicirt  wtaU^,  as  a  so- 
ciety, might  atJHHa  ift  once  to 
^  '  '  Stre^  Bift  4Stai  for 
^lHi»BE8,'  ftriniividiials  who 
te  lo^Btngs  at  abnormal 
<yf  iGhe  ywr,  the  prevalent 
feeling  appears  to  be  that  of  con- 
tempt. I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
perpetual  denizens  of  the  town  re- 
gard them  witii  a  kdnd  of  nnwaver- 
ing  hostility.  Our  town  gentry 
construct  a  kind  of  cosy  selfishness 
for  themselves,  eating  and  drinking 
among  themselves,  the  favourite 
party  being  that  of  'tea  and  turn 
out,'  and  entertaia  a  fioperdlious 
well-bred  contempt  for  strangers. 
Theordinaiy  Britisner  proceeds  nqaon 
the  hypothesis  that  every  stronger, 
until  you  know  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, must  be  an  nndetocted  pick- 
pocket or  a  disoBided  biluard- 
marker.  We  don't  'Jbeave  harf  a 
brick'  at  tiiem,  but  we  'remember 
to  forget'  to  ez^ertain  them.  But 
the  curious  thing  is  that  the 
'loafers'  appear  to  look  upon 
each  ether  with  mutual  distrust, 
and  only  very  rarely  appear  to  take 
any  steps   towards  amalgamation 
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amopg  thenifielTes.  This  is  onr 
Kituh  iosiikrity.  Each  person  is 
afpMd  of  bdng  oonsidered  solitflu^, 
afraid  of  being  tkos^ht  to  ssi»k&  the 
finfc  adnuiceSy  and  so  mountains 
liae  and  ooeaiM  roll  betvreen  worthy 
people  who  only  want  the  open 
tmame  of  an  introdnotion  to  be- 
OQQie  elose  allies.  Sometimesi,  on 
Hie  olher  hand,  the  most  agreeable 
JntiomcifiB  sprmg  up  in  most  plea- 
flut  enooonten,  and  after  all  there 
is  some  kind  of  fiEeemasoDiy  among 
peBBQM  of  coiinre  and  kindly  feel- 


Befioro  we  pass  on  to  the  gay 
irraption  of  the  season,  let  ns  say 
aooMthing  more  of  permanent  life 
ij  the  shore.  It  is  eingalar  how 
the  sea,  whi<^  our  ancestors  asso- 
ciated with  every  image  of  honor 
and  desolatioii,  has  oome  into  fashion 
wiUnn  the  kst  oentory,  and  attracts 
■Boh  a  nnmber  of  permanent  resi- 
denta.  A  taste  for  the  sea  has  come 
in  psnliel  with  a  taste  for  the  tab. 
It  is  the  fault  of  our  oommuniiy 
ihBt  it  is  broken  np  into  cliques, 
over  all  of  which  Mrs.  Grundy 
«%nw  supreme.  Everybody  has 
got  his  pet  parson  and  his  pet 
doctor;  and  the  conflict  of  opinions 
on  the  rival  merits  of  parsons  and 
doctors  is  tremendous.  The  bulk 
of  the  society  of  small  watering- 
idaoes  is  made  up  of  persons  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  yet  can- 
trivB  to  make  a  considerable  amount 
of  fosB  in  doing  it  People  live  in 
the  fall  ghireof  a  mutually  destruo- 
tiie  criticism;  and  if  you  believed 
an  the  pieannt  things  that  ill- 
nfttozed  people  say  of  each  other. 
Ton  would  form  an  exceedingly 
low  nuHsal  estimate  of  our  neigh- 
boozbood.  Bat  the  ill-natuied 
people  do  not  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  Ihflie  is  Aleaf?en  of  goodness 
and  sweet  manners  in  the  tinlike- 
lieat  localities,  and  in  some  this 
happy  element  predominates  and 
gives  the  tone  of  society.  And 
enoL  the  ill-natured  people  will 
aoOeD  at  times  and  come  out  with 
a  tcoiy  aorpziBmg  degree  of  mild- 
aesB.  It  is  an  unpleasant  fact,  that 
in  evny  wateriBg-plaoe  there  is  a 
laise  amount  of  chronic  distroBS. 
In  ihe  season  there  is  plenly  of 
ncBgff  atitzing.    Work  is  plentiful 


and  veiy  well  paid.    But  it  is  hard 
to  expect  from  the  mass  of  fisher- 
men and  their  iaimlies  saving,  pro- 
vident habits,  and  i(  you  do  «xpeet 
it  you  are  extremely  sanguine  and 
likely  to  be  disappointed.     After 
prosperous  employment,  a  season  of 
enforced   inactivity  sets  in.     The 
poor  cannot  find  work,  and  they 
will  jaot  make  wook.    Then  comes 
a  period  of  chronic  distress  on  a 
little  town,  and  all  the  good- hearted 
people   oomlttne   together  for  the 
purpose  of  its  aUe«riation.     This 
oharitable   object,    while    it    does 
good  to  others  aJso  does  good  to 
ourselves.    It  furnishes  the  excuse 
for  a  good  deal  of  harmless,  and, 
in  fact,  extremely  moderated  fes- 
tiviiy.    Perhaps  we  have  a  bazaar, 
and  if  some  lawless  outsider  chooses 
to  wander  within  its  precinct  and 
flirt  with  some  of   onr   innocent 
pretty  girls,   it  famishes   a  keen 
matter  of  discussion  fbt  some  of 
our  tea-tables.     We  take  to  peri- 
odical penny  readings;  but,  alas  I 
the   p^ttny  readings  aee  entering 
upon   a  radical   and  demoralized 
phase.    One  gentleman  of  a  revo- 
lutionary  frame    of  mind    lately 
insisted  on  blacking  his  fiioe  and 
giving  us  a  nigger  melody  in  ap- 
propriate character.  Thiswasapar- 
ticiUarly  strong  shock  to  the  feelings 
of  our  'oldest  inhabitant,'  a  very 
respectable  gentleman,  who  never 
to  look  at  a  '  Punch 
and  Judy'  in  his  life.    Under  the 
innocuo«s  title  of  a  'selection  from 
the  writings  of  Madison  Mocton«' 
some  of  them  actually  got  up  a 
periormance  of '  Box  and  Cox ;'  and 
afterwards,  throwing  aside  the  flimsy 
pretence  of  penny  reading,  went  in 
bodily  for  a  little  operetta  and  bur- 
lesque.     But  our  most  sensible 
critics  hardly  looked   severelv  on 
these  proceedings^  as  they  oonsidered 
that  the  sanitary  effect  of  stirring 
up  our  stagnant  minds  was  highly 
salutary. 

But  I  am  bold  to  say — ^having 
lived  various  lives,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  that  bold  metaphor-^ 
tolerably  continuous  life  at  the  sea- 
side is  highly  enjoyable,  so  &r  as 
mere  existence  goes.  Whatever  fine 
weather  oi;Lr  ^leeOi;  ^es  admit  is  at- 
taini^l^  i^  if  az^^where.  For  the 
•  •     •   '  Ha 
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three  Tnntriest  months  to  many 
life  is  a  mere  diROomfort;  bnt  there 
we  have  the  first  gleams  of  spriDg 
and  the  latest  gleams  of  autumn. 
Ha^  yon  e^'er  watched  in  the  Alps 
some  little  cloud  that  has  got  de- 
tached from  the  npper  heavens,  and 
seems  wandering  forlorn  adown  the 
crests  and  precipitous  sides  of  the 
monntaios?  In  some  such  way 
there  comes  ever  and  again  in  spring 
some  day  that  has  evidently  been 
detached  from  Italy  and  from  sum- 
mer, and  has  floated  unawares  upon 
the  south  ctiBBt  of  our  northern  inle. 
The  waves  and  winds  are  laid,  the 
sunshine  flushes  warm  and  benig- 
nant, the  breeze  is  exhilarating  and 
pure ;  and  then  our  resident  popula- 
tion turns  out  en  masse^a.  poor 
notion  of  en  masse— on  the  beach, 
and  for  the  warmest  hours  of  the 
day  there  is  almost  a  flutter  of  live- 
liness. On  puch  a  day  may  fre- 
quently be  observed  some  prying 
individual,  in  an  apparently  waver- 
ing and  tentative  state  of  mind, 
perhaps  accompanied  by  the  better 
half,  and  perhaps  by  a  fraction  of 
the  family,  frequently  pausing  on 
the  beach  to  make  an  inspection  of 
the  parade.  The  experienced  local 
eye  immediately  detects  that  he  is 
looking  out  for  a  bouFc  or  apart- 
ment. Only  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
respectability  can  prevent  the  lodg- 
ing-house keepers  from  laying  vio- 
lent hands  upon  him.  But  then 
the  anxious  inquiry  arises  whether 
he  is  merely  a  ' loafer'  who  might 
come  down  miscellaneously  at  any 
time,  or  whether  he  is  the  pioneer 
of  the  welcome  horde  of  visitants, 
the  first  gush  of  the  fountain,  the 
first  nugget  of  the  mioe.  Fashion 
reigns  so  obtusely  that,  for  the  most 
radiant  parts  of  the  year,  the  bright- 
est days  of  the  spring,  and  the  mild- 
est of  the  autumn,  we  are  compara- 
tively deserted. 

As  welcome  an  Blncher's  troops 
to  the  English  at  Waterloo  are  our 
Tiftitants  and  tourists,  when  they 
really  come  at  last,  to  a  quantity  of 
people  who  are  well-nigh  worn  out 
or  famished  out  by  their  prolonged 
absence  Our  omnibuses,  which  for 
months  past  have jgone  through  the 
forlorn  routine fO'fafttouitin]^  trains 
which  seem  ntreljr  t6^  bring  at  take 


away  anybody,  arc  now  loaded  witb 
luggage  and  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers. The  drivers  and  oon- 
ductors  exchange  hilarious  remarks. 
The  demand  for  cabs  rises;  they 
cannot  be  had  for  love  or  mon^, — 
let  us  say  simply  for  money,  for  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  other  thing 
ever  forms  an  item  in  such  business 
calculations.  Now  all  the  hangers- 
on  of  a  watering-place,  like  Jesha- 
mn,  wax  fat  and  kick ;  i)eople  who 
have  been  living  on  the  rates,  who 
haye  been  supported  by  your  mul- 
tifarious tickets  for  soup,  bread, 
grocery,  coals,  meat,  blankets,  will 
hardly  condescend  to  be  civil  to  you 
or  to  do  your  work  at  any  price. 
Into  these  three  months  the  profits 
of  the  whole  year  are  to  be  crowded. 
The  board  and  lodging  of  the  visitaEB 
are  to  afford  board  and  lodging  for 
all  the  year  round.  I  am  sure  I  bring 
no  imputation  on  the  lodgtug-house 
keepers.  They  do  quite  right  in 
taking  twenty  guineas  a  week  for  a 
house  if  they  can  get  it  They  are 
often  veiy  worthy  people,  prudently 
husbanding  their  resources,  and  not 
neglecting  those  who  are  worse  off 
than  themselves.  It  is  a  lower  and 
different  grade  chiefly  on  whom  the 
holiday  system  has  such  a  demo- 
ralizing effect 

When  the  irruption  sets  in  it  is 
very  pleasing  to  notice  those  va- 
rieties of  English  life  of  which  it 
gives  us  an  idea.  Some  are  old 
visitants,  who  come  year  after  year, 
go  to  the  same  lodgings,  hire  the 
same  flies,  and  haunt  the  same  shops. 
These  are  almost  part  of  onrselves, 
and  we  greet  them '  with  effusion.' 
Then  there  are  always  a  number  of 
young  ladies  who  seem  neatly  turned 
out  of  their  bandboxes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  young  gentlemen  of  whom 
Eretty  much  the  same  thing  might 
e  said.  Some  of  these  last  affect  a 
lawless  nautical  air,  and  show  a 
disposition  to  use  telescopes  and 
dispense  with  braces.  Our  pier  is 
the  great  centre  of  attraction  during 
the  season.  Of  course  we  have  a 
band;  the  townsfolk,  the  visitors, 
and  the  pier  company  combine  to 
keep  it  up.  After  an  allowance 
for  an  ignoble  set  of  8aturday-to- 
Monday-ers,  we  get  a  goodly  crowd 
of  holiday  residents.   Sometimes  the 
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lideaetsm  orerwhelmmgly.    Even 
cottages  in  bock  streets  will  lot  off 
their  bedrooms  for  thirty  shilliiigB  a 
mek.    The  ramoor  flies  with  ex- 
ultation through  the  town  that  on  a 
oertain  Satorday  night  the  demand 
for  lodging  overflowed  all  ordinary 
aooommodation,  aud  there  was  quite 
a  ran  upon   cabs   aud   bathing- 
machines.     Then  the  pier  is  gay 
with  flags.    The  streets  are  alive 
with  musio.     Then  an  awning  is 
tpmd  on  the  pier,  and  a  gay  com- 
pany are  seated.     Then  carriages 
loll  past,  and  from  horsemen  and 
boxsewomen    the   merry    langhter 
echoes  through  the  country  lanes. 
Then  the  almost  grass- grown  streets 
are  busy  with   cheerful   throngjs. 
Then  the  pafsons  furbish  up  their 
best  sermons,  and  prtrach  for  their 
local  charities,  and  the  pew-openers 
reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  shil- 
lings.   Then  the  celebrated  eques- 
trian companies   give   a   brilliant 
aeries  of  performances  in  their  cir- 
cus, and  nomadic  rogues  black  their 
UooB  and  call  themselves  Chribty 
lAiostrels.    Then  the  viidtors  rush 
off  for  the  local  papers  to  see  their 
names  in  all  the  glories  of  print, 
announcing  their  arrival  or  depar- 
ture.    It  is  the  Holiday  Season  1 
Now  it  makes  a  very  great  differ- 
ence whereabouts  on  the  coast  jou 
may  happen  to  be,  and  what  par- 
ticular object  you   may   specially 
propose   by   going   to   the   coast. 
Coasts  infinitely  vary.    The  West 
Sussex  coast  is  low  and  flat;  the 
East  Sussex  coast  ritses  into  clifflB 
and  hills.    South  Wales  has  castles 
and  precipitous  cliffs.    Devon  has 
shadowy  combes  aud  woods  feather- 
ing to  the  water's  edge,  and  sub- 
alpine  scenery  of  miugled  softness 
aaad  grandeur.    Cornwdil  alternates 
iron-bound  coasts  with  delicious  little 
fishing  coves.    Of  course  these  in- 
stances may  be   indetinitely  mul- 
tiplied.    One    great   necessity    is 
that  yoa  should  have  fine  sands 
for    bathing;     some    very    pretty 
watering-pUioes,  notably  Torquay, 
are  deficient  in  this.    It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  some  place  to 
9>  to,  and  not  a  bare  unbroken 
expanse  of  sea;  to  be,  for  instance, 
within  easy  sailing  distance  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  or  to  be  able  to  take 


short  steamboat  excursions,  as  from 
Scarborough  to  Whitby.  Then  it  is 
a  great  advantage  if  you  have  some 
natural  curiosities  in  these  parts— a 
beach  strewed  with  shells,  a  cave,  a 
far-drawn  bay,  almost  an  estuary,  a 
landslip,  some  curious  bole  in  the 
ground  through  which  the  under- 
mining sea  will  cast  up,  under 
oertaiu  conditions  of  tide  and  wind, 
a  cloud  of  ppray.  It  is  dull  work 
simply  to  sail  out  and  to  sail  back 
with  no  other  variety  than  a  seizure 
of  the  customary  form  of  invalidism, 
or,  perchance,  the  shipping  of  half 
a  boatful  of  water. 

While  you  are  on  the  coast  yoa 
may  as  well  work  the  resooroes  of 
the  seashore  to  the  utmost  Get 
Mr.  Gosse's  books,  or  Mr.  Eingsley's 
'  Glaucus,'  and  you  will  get  as  fas- 
cinating introductions  as  ma.>be  to 
its  peculiar  studies  and  delights. 
What  an  added  pleasure  ^d  in- 
terest it  gives  to  all  excursions  along 
the  coafe>t  when  jou  have  some  kind 
of  stimulus  over  and  above  the 
mere  walk  or  lounge  1  I  have  always 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  bo>s  and 
girls  whom  I  see  gathering  and  col- 
lecting shells  and  pebbles  on  some 
rough  approximation  to  a  scientifio 
principle,  or  collecting  wild  flowers 
and  ferns,  especially  that  notable 
maidenhair  above  the  cliffs,  and 
who  have  got  such  active  minds 
that  they  loiU  interest  themselves  in 
something  or  other,  and  in  all  ways 
are  all  the  better  for  it  Bather 
than  do  nothing,  my  ladR,  paddle 
about  in  the  water  with  a  shrimping 
net.  1  admire  the  Quaker  who 
gave  a  beggar  sixpence  to  take  a 
lot  of  wood  into  a  she^,  and  then 
another  sixpence  to  take  it  out 
again.  I  knew  a  young  gentleman 
at  Brighton  who  developed  an 
extraordinary  capacity  for  tishing; 
he  used  to  take  up  his  station  at 
the  end  of  the  old  pier  where  the 
descending  steps  meet  the  water, 
aud  with  his  lines  and  pots  he 
contrived  to  have  quite  a  fishery. 
He  insisted  upon  the  privilege  of 
supplying  his  father's  somewhat 
large  household  with  fish  at  fish- 
monger's prices,  and  a  very  liberal 
notum  .  of  charging  that  young 
gentleman  had  1  1  cannot  say  that 
I  at  all  approve  of  his  introducing 
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biurinefls  arrangemeiitB,  of  saoh  a 
sironglj  marked  marcantile  etia* 
racter  into  family  life,  bat  I  am 
glad  that  be  took  heartily  to  fisbiDg, 
or  that,  in  these  poco  euramto  dafye, 
anyone  shoald  take  heartily  to  any- 
tihiog.  There  are  yeiy  great  die- 
lights  in  deep-sea  fiehing,  if  yoa 
aie  saperior  to  the  motion  of  tka 
boat;  only  give  most  of  yonr  fUh 
sway  to  yonr  friends,  for  otfasrwise 
iAie  m«reantUe  elemenfl  crops  n^ 
And  let  me  tell  yoa  that  there  n 
almost  as  mnch  address  required  in 
deep-sea  fishing  as  in  ticbling  up  a 
trout  with  a  fly.  Some  time  ago  I 
gave  haif  a  day  to  fishing  for 
whiting«  We  rowed  on  to  the 
feeding  -  groonds  —  the  fishermen 
eonld  define  it  exactly— and  we 
fished  for  the  whiting,  who  them- 
selves were  fishing  for  smaller  fishes 
stiU.  It  seemed  so  perfectly  easy  to 
haal  dov^n  yonr  set  of  baited  hooks, 
and  then,  as  you  ascertain  yoar  nibs, 
to  haal  in  yoor  finny  booty.  Bat 
the  fisherman  caaght  a  dozen 
whiting  to  erery  one  of  mine; 
yet  onr  ways  of  procedure  wera 
to  all  appeazsnee  identical;  bat 
there  was  a  subtle  difference  in  the 
mode,  which  the  fishes  seemed  to 
appreciata  Then  it  is  interesting 
to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  time  when 
the  fishing-boats  come  in,  and  there 
is  a  rough  auction  on  the  beach. 
The  fish  is  then  sold  for  so  mnch 
a  pound,  a  prioe  Tezy  different  from 
the  retail  price,  a  return  which 
seems  really  very  little  for  the 
labour  and  peril  and  expenditure  of 
small  capital  menrred  by  the  fisher- 
men, it  is  a  pitiable  sight  at  times 
to  see  how  the  nets  have  been  torn 
open  by  the  sword  fish,  who  have 
destroyed  their  draught,  and  in- 
flicted many  hours  of  toil  upon 
them.  As  a  rule,  very  little  of  this 
fish  is  cried  about  your  town  or 
carted  aboat  the  DeiKhbonring  dis- 
trict ;  it  is  carried  ofT  to  the  large 
towns  or  to  London.  I  have  often 
been  surprised  to  note  how  ex- 
tremely little  exact  knowledge  of 
any  scieatifie  matter  relating  to  the 
sea  is  po^nessed  by  seafaring  people. 
I. have  repeatedly  seen  exhibitecl  by 
sailors  small  specimens  of  the  fish 
which  Victor  Huko  almost  makes 
the  hero  of  his  '  Toilers  of  the  Sea.' 


In  the  English  version  it  is  oalM 
the '  devil  fiish/  probably  for  the  saka 
of  the  alarming  term,  hot  it  is 
properly  a  kind  of  cattle  fish,  whiefa, 
aco^ing  to  Buffon,  can  at  times  be 
very  dangeroos,  whereas  the  devil 
fish  is  only  a  mild  kind  of  fish. 
Th«  sailors  "point  with  awe  to  its 
system  of  many  svckers ;  but  they 
luive  not  ^  least  knowledge  of  the 
creature,  and  my  cleyer  boy,  well- 
up  in  ichthyology,  would  be  Me  to 
surprise  quite  an  otd  sailor.  Bat 
still  try  and  pick  up  an  acquaintanos 
with  the  old  fishermen.  They  are 
often  surly  and  uneomnranioative, 
and  genially  require  to  be  refreshed 
with  a  pot  of  beer.  That  pot  of 
beer  will  be  yery  weH  bes^wed. 
If  they  are  socially  disposed,  th^ 
will  give  you  yarns  of  me  salt  seas 
and  of  far-off  islands,  which  the 
boys  and  girls  at  least  will  long 
remember.  Of  coarse  in  your 
fiishicmable  watering  -  places  you 
will  not  often  find  genuine  saifon, 
except  at  such  places  as  Hastings 
or  Tenby ;  but  you  can  hardly  pro- 
oeed  along  the  coast  in  any  di- 
rection for  half  a  dozen  miles 
without  finding  some  very  genuine 


It  seems  so  strange  to  come  back 
to  a  seaside  place  after  a  long 
absence,  yourself  so  changed  and  aU 
around  unchanged.  The  subdued 
colouring  of  your  own  mind  has 
toned  down  all  the  brilliancy  and 
the  poetry  of  old  ocean;  'tbe 
golden  islands  which  lay  in  the 
sunrise  pass  into  clouds  and  the 
gorgeous  sparkle  into  a  stem  reality 
of  struggle  and  storm.'  It  is  strange 
in  the  summer  evening  to  listen 
to  the  silvery  laughter  or  some 
thoughtless  talk,  and  the  bright 
sparkling  glee  that  is  the  simple 
product  of  the  animal  spirits  of 
youth.  It  is  hard  to  realise  thst 
not  so  long  ago  one  was  as  osreiess 
and  jovial  as  ever.  Our  beach  is 
thronged  with  visitors  ]it»tening  to 
the  liist  strains  of  the  band ;  it  is  a 
full  promenade,  an  open  drawing- 
roooi.  Then  '  Gkxl  save  the  Queen' 
sounds,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
our  company  draw  off.  I  too  must 
gather  up  my  papers,  now  I  be- 
think me  of  this  valedictory  music. 
It  is  nine  o'clock,  snd  onr  grandees 
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go  mdoon  or  step  into  their  car* 
ittgea  and  drive  off.  The  cha- 
perones  gather  their  young  oharges 
doaer  beneatii  the  xuaternal  wing. 
But  still  there  is  a  ▼ast  residtie  who 
vill  not  hear  or  think  of  indoors^ 
bat  pace  the  esplanade  long  and 
late^  watehi]^  tiiat  deep  sunaet  that 


will  not  die,  but  stuns  the  heavens 
with  eolonr  for  half  the  night.  I 
have  no  plaee  in  that  festive  pro- 
cession,  but  on  the  verandah  of  my 
hotel  I  lig^t  the  meditative  cigar, 
and  let  the  foncies  of  the  oldea 
time  thicken  around  me  in  the 
shadows. 


THE  INDIAN  MABBIA.GE  MABEET. 


THIS  is  sad  news  indeed!  The 
Indian  marriage  market — so  we 
aie  told  by  the  Indian  jonrBals^is 
in  a  bad  way,  and  likely  to  remain 
8o;  for  the  caoses  which  tend  to 
this  depression  in  social  securities 
are  of  a  pemMBeat  kind.  By  'In- 
dian/ be  it  iuider»tood,  I  mean 
Anglo-Indian,  the  subject  of  my 
solioitade  having  no  reference  to 
SQch  matters  of  detail  as  the  hun* 
dred  and  eighty  mitUons  of  mere 
aatives  of  the  coontxy,  over  whom 
Her  Uajesty  holds  direct  or  suzerain 
away.  The  Singhs  and  the  Khans, 
the  Bans  Chnndera  and  the  Nubbee 
BoksheSy  have  as  extensive  trausao- 
tions  aa  ever  on  the  matrimonial 
ezolmnge,  uid  ruin  thomselves  in 
the  celebrations  with  traditional 
enterprise.  It  is  among  our  own 
ooimtrymsQ  that  no  'ofiers'  are 
mada  A  fidhng^off  of  the  kind  is 
■a  serioBs  blow  to  British  interests. 
We  could  have  endured  a  decline  in 
mule-twist;  grey  shirtiugs  might 
have  gone  to  Hong  Kong  for  us,  in 
search  of  a  market;  jute  been  as 
inactive  as  it  pleaded,  and  safflower 
vedooed  to  despair  tor  want  of  a 
demand.  Bat  when  there  are  no 
bidders  for  marriage  the  case-  be- 
«0flaes  seriona  The  drain  of  silver 
to  ^  EiAst  has  doubtless  done  harm 
to  the  equilibrium  of  the  currency ; 
bat  the  drain  of  young  ladies  io  that 
•direction  has  done  good  b>  relieviug 
the  market  at  home.  And  now  it 
^asems  that  the  East  gives  but  a  cold 
iseloome  to  tfaese  cbiu^iuing  exports, 
4Uid  '  nothing  done  in  spinsters'  has 
become  an  establishtKl  item  in  the 
vetoms  of  the  marriage  market  in 

JnAut 

Time  was  when  the  hope  of 
parents  and  guardians  was  able  to 
teU  a  tale  in  which  there  was  no 


need  for  flattery.  In  the  golden 
days,  before  the  pagodartree  had 
mk  with  80  many  merciless  shakiogs 
— when  rupees  were  an  element  to 
Anglo-Indians,  and  came  naturally 
like  the  wind  and  the  rain — we  all 
knew  what  was '  the  worth  of  a  lass' 
in  India,  and  had  no  occasion  to 
'  come  to  forty  year'  to  gaiu  the  in- 
formation. The  old  storius  about 
girls  going  out  ss  consignments  for 
matrimonial  investment,  and  being 
'taken up'  by  bachelors  rolling  in 
wealth  who  boarded  the  ships  as 
soon  as  they  arrived,  in  order  to  be 
in  time — these  stories  are  probably 
no  'stories'  at  all,  but  literal  re- 
citals of  fiiei  We  know  in  our  own 
time  how  eager  has  been  the  demand 
for  the  article  known  to  tropical 
ribaldi^  as  'spinH'— how  young 
ladies  arriving  at  Calcutta  by  the 
P.  6s  O,  steamers  have  been  be- 
sieged by  suitors,  so  that  the  more 
cautious  among  them  have  flown — 
on  the  wings  of  the  now  nearly  obso- 
lete d4k— to  the  upper  provinces,  in 
order  to  gain  breathing  time  while 
they  made  up  their  miuds.  We  all 
know  the  seusation  caused  by  their 
arrival  at  a  Mofussil  station— how  a 
mere  morsel  of  a  girl,  with  inoffen- 
sive features,  some  felicity  as  to 
coiffure^  and  moderately  engaging 
manaers,  might  comiuan  i  as  never 
did  the  Brigadibr,  or  even  the  Briga- 
dier's wife,  and  make  the  social 
laws  that  she  administered  at  her 
leisnrCb 

Not  all  men  ventured  to  approach 
her.  The  happiness  was  reserved 
for  the  favoured  few— for  the  brave 
in  society  who  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  deserving  the 
fair.  There  was,  for  in^tHUce,  my 
old  friend  Captain  Tulwar,  of  the 
Huggermuggur  Light  Horse.    He 
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was  down  npon  a  new  '  spin'  before 
she  had  time  to  get  her  lx>nnetB  out 
of  her  boxes,  fie  never  waited  for 
her  parent  or  guardian  to  call  at  the 
mess,  still  lees  to  call  npon  him. 
He  bad  a  preternatural  knowlt^dge 
of  the  whereabouts  of  her  bungalow 
before  other  men  had  time  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  it;  and  his  card, 
with  its  owner^  was  always  the  first 
to  the  fore.  He  was  as  little  a  lag- 
gard in  love  as  a  craTen  in  war,  and 
the  Sikhs  knew  that  he  had  not  the 
latter  fail ing.  He  established  a  con- 
fidence with  the  new-comer  before 
other  men  were  on  bowing  terms, 
and  if  he  did  not  always  marry  her 
"audit  was  not  his  fault  if  arrange- 
ments in  that  respect  are  limited — 
he  managed  to  monopolise  the  lion's 
shue  of  her  society.  When  he  did 
marry,  by  the  way,  the  object  of  his 
choice  was  the  most  insignificant 
and  least  likely  young  lady  that  had 
been  in  the  station  for  years,  and 
his  new  condition  did  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  his  old  habits. 
His  wife  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a 
settled  thiog  that  he  should  pay 
promiscuous  attentions,  and  their 
yery  promiscuousnees  was,  I  sup- 
pose, her  security.  But  little  Mrs. 
Tulwar  went  up  to  the  hills  some- 
times for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  in  her  ab- 
■enoe  Tulwar  never  yolunteered  to 
new  arrivals  the  avowal  that  he  was 
a  married  mao.  They  soon  found 
out  the  fact,  you  may  be  sure,  but 
he  generally  managed  to  get  a  few 
days  to  the  good  before  the  fatal 
announcement.  There  are  always 
mean  men  going  about  who  aro 
ready  to  stab  in  the  dark,  and  some 
of  these  would  usually  take  an  op- 
portunity to  betray  him  behind  his 
back.  But  Jock  Scabbard— of  Tul- 
war's own  regiment,  and  his  junior 
too— struck  the  blow  one  night  in 
fall  scUon,  Tulwar  was  keeping  the 
reigning  beauty  all  to  himself,  and 
was  evidently  making  great  way 
with  her.  He  had  just  taken  his 
seat  by  her  side  in  a  quiet  nook  near 
a  verandah,  when  Scabbard  marched 
up  to  him  with  the  apparently  care- 
less inquiry — 

*  How  are  you — ^heard  from  your 
wifo  lately  ?' 

A  thunderbolt,  &lling  in  a  quiet 


way,  could  not  have  more  dii 
posed  the  couple.  But  the  most 
awkward  part  of  the  situation  wajs 
that  the  lady  dared  not  assume  the 
right  to  reproach,  while  the  gentle- 
man would  have  accused  kimself 
had  he  attempted  to  apologise. 
Compelled  to  return  an  answer  con- 
firmatory of  the  iuferenoe  involved 
by  the  inquiry,  Tulwar  stood  oon- 
fessed  in  his  proper  character;  his 
friend  passed  on  to  let  matters  de- 
velop. The  subject  of  conversation 
upon  which  the  couple  were  engaged 
was  abruptly  broken  off;  there  was 
a  sudden  silence,  which  was  be- 
coming awkward  for  both  sides,, 
when  Tulwar  faced  the  situation  by 
saying — 

'  You  never  saw  my  wife,  I  sup- 
pose, when  you  were  at  home?' 

'No,  indeed,'  replied  the  young 
lady ;  '  I  never  knew  you  were 
married  until  just  now.' 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  she 
did  not  care  either,  but  the  object 
was  not  quite  successful. 

'  Curious,  is  it  not?'  rejoined  Tul- 
war, quite  at  his  ease  by  this  time. 
'Nobody  thinks  I  am  married;  I 
suppose  I  have  not  the  look  of  & 
married  man,  whatever  that  look 
may  be.' 

But  the  charm  was  broken;  even 
this  kind  of  conversation  did  not 
succeed  ;  and  the  lady  soon  dis- 
covered that  she  must  be  taken 
back  to  her  chaperone. 

Why  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  young* 
ladits  take  so  much  more  interest  ini 
single  than  in  married  men?  Were 
they  always  wanting  the  single  men 
to  marry  them  the  preference  would 
be  comprehensible.  But  I  have 
heard  it  said  by  the  authorities  upon 
the  subject  that  even  in  the  case  of 
men  whose  ofiers  they  would  unhe- 
sitatingly refuse,  they  would  prefer 
them  single,  rather  than  married, 
for  purposes  of  society.  You  see 
there  are  girls  goiug  about  who  aro 
as  selfish  as  so  many  dogs  in  the 
manger. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  state 
of  the  marriage  market  in  days  gone 
by.  As  a  general  rule  the  new 
arrivals  entered  into  the  holy  con- 
dition aa  soon  as  they  pleased. 
When  they  were  not  suapped  up 
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on  board  Bbip^  they  always  found 
plenty  to  talod  them  at  the  Freei- 
dency  town  to  which  thoy  might  he 
destined ;  and  when  they  went  into 
the  interior  of  the  oountry  it  was 
generally  for  the  natural  purpose  of 
joining  their  friends.  Many  girls 
remained  a  long  time  without  get- 
ting married ;  but  that  was  because 
ih^  oould  not  or  would  not  fix 
th^  aflections,  flirted  furiously,  and 
fell  into  the  dangerous  category  of 
'  ganison  hacks.'  In  that  case,  when 
the  situatiiMi  became  serious,  the 
usual  TSBOuroe  was  to  marry  an  Bn- 
sign— an  Ensign  was  the  Nemesis  of 
flirtation  in  India. 

Some  girls,  as  may  be  supposed, 
found  it  less  easy  than  others,  even 
in   India,    to   manry   whom   they 

eaased.  Ocoastonally  there  might 
a  little  difficulty  in  the  way, 
leading  to  delay.  There  was  Miss 
Flagstaffe,  for  instance,  a  few  years 
ago,  who  hung  on  hand  for  a  con- 
siderable tima  Taking  her  all  in 
all,  she  was  no  doubt  highly  eligible ; 
but— as  was  once  said  of  a  lady  in 
the  same  situation — there  was  so 
much  of  her  that  no  one  liked  to 
take  her  all  in  all.  In  fact.  Miss 
Flagslaffe,  with  all  the  advantages 
oi  a  yery  fine  figuroi  exaggerated 
height  to  such  an  extent  that  men 
took  alarm.  A  man  does  not  like 
marryiog  a  girl  much  taller  than 
himself.  She  may  look  up  to  him 
in  one  sense,  but  she  certainly  has* 
to  look  down  upon  him  ia  another. 
And  there  were  few  men  who  were 
eren  a  match  for  Bdiss  Flagstaffe's 
grenadier  proportions. 

Her  case  was  getting  desperate. 

'  I  should  as  soon  think  of  marry- 
ing the  Kootab  at  Delhi,'  said 
Blades,  the  joint  magistrate,  with 
his  usual  cynicism. 

Nobody  had  asked  Blades  to 
marry  Miss  Flagstaffe,  but  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  young  lady 
desired  such  an  arrangement. 

'  Waltxed  with  her  the  other 
n^ht  at  the  Plungers'  ball,'  said 
Ensign  Blossom;  'could  scarcely 
xeadi  her  waist' 

The  ensign  never  made  use  of  the 
personal  pronoun  in  conversation; 
1  believe  he  considered  its  omission 
to  give  him  a  manly  tone.  Bis 
fMltg  as  regards  stature,  by  the 


way,  was  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  lady  referred  to. 

'She  is  more  like  Tenterden 
Church  steeple  than  the  Goodwin 
Sands,'  said  Captain  Baldash,  one 
of  the  Plungers  referred  to,  with 
the  vague  idea  that  he  was  saying 
something  smart. 

<  You  wouldn't  have  a  lady  look 
like  the  Goodwin  Sands,'  remarked 
Topham.  of  the  Artillery,  down  upon 
Baldash  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 
*  Rather  an  odd  style  of  beauty  that 
•--the  steeple  would  be  decidedly 
the  better  of  the  two.' 

'Well,  I  know  the  church  and 
the  sands  have  something  to  do 
with  one  another — I  forget  what — 
but  I  meant  to  say  that  the  girl  was 
too  tall  for  my  money.' 

'For  your  what?' 

But  there  is  no  need  to  pursue 
the  personal  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion. This  was  the  ribald  way,  you 
see,  in  which  poor  Miss  Flagstaffe 
was  talked  about  by  a  certain  class 
of  men. 

Her  case  was  getting  desperate, 
as  I  have  said,  and  the  relative  with 
whom  she  lived  was  lamenting  the 
fact  one  day  to  a  confidential  friend. 
Colonel  Glacis,  of  the  Engineers. 
Glacis  had  a  great  taste  for  art,  and 
had  even  painted  pictures  for  exhi- 
bition in  London. 

'  I  see  one  way  out  of  it,'  said  he, 
reflectingly,  following  the  young 
lady  with  his  eye  from  the  open 
window  of  the  dniwing-room,  as  she 
walked  along  the  verandah.  '  Give 
her  a  hilly  background ;  it  will  take 
off  her  height  wonderfully.' 

The  elder  lady  was  enchanted  at 
the  idea.  That  very  day  arrange- 
ments were  set  on  foot,  and  before 
a  week  was  over  the  family  were  on 
their  way  to  Simla.  The  result  was 
— to  use  a  favourite  expression  of 
the  late  Dr.  Smollett's  heroes— all 
that  their  fondest  imagination  oould 
have  conceived.  Miss  Flagstaffe, 
who  looked  so  preposterously  tall  in 
the  plains,  assumed  proper  proper 
tions  to  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  In  fact,  if 
asked  if  she  were  tali  or  short,  you 
would  have  answered  that  you 
could  scarcely  say — you  fancied  she 
was  neither  one  nor  the  other — 
about  the  right  height. 
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She  mamed  at  Simla  in  a  month. 
There  was  Bome  little  difficulty  in 
getdng  her  down  again  when  her 
hnsband  had  to  resume  his  duties 
below;  and  it  is  said  that  he  ex- 
pressed some  astomshment  when  he 
first  beheld  her  upon  l»Tel  ground, 
the  word  'delusion'  being  distinctly 
heard  amoeg  other  expreasioins. 
HoweTer,  he  had  taken  her  ior 
shortBr  or  for  taUer,  and  no  mistake 
on  his  psurt  could  avail  him  in  the 
DiToroe  Goort;  and  as  she  is  in  all 
general  respectis  a  most  adTantageous 
person,  the  pair  are  linng,  I  believe, 
Tery  happy  eyer  afterwards.  When 
they  come  to  Europe  they  stay — in 
deference  to  public  opinioa — ^a  great 
deal  at  Ghamonnix,  for  the  sake  of 
the  background  of  Mont  Blaoo. 
Merely  moderately  mountainous 
countries,  like  Wales,  they  find  to 
be  of  no  use.  The  husband  has 
promised  hk  wife  a  trip  to  Tene- 
riffe,  the  lady  having  been  so 
charmed  by  pictures  she  has  seen 
of  the  Peak ;  but  her  dream  is  to 
settle  somewhere  near  Ohimborazo, 
and  as  he  never  refuses  her  any- 
thing in  reason,  I  suppose  they  will 
retire  thither  one  of  these  days. 

The  instance  of  Miss  Flagstaffe  is 
one  of  the  few  remembered  in  India 
of  serious  difficulties  presenting 
themselves  in  the  paths  of  matri- 
mony. Supposing  that  a  girl  con- 
ducted herself  tolerably  well— and 
even  when  she  did  not,  which  was 
of  course  never  the  case— she  was 
almost  sure  of  finding  a  husband  in 
the  good  old  times.  There  are  only  two 
instances  remembered  of  thorough 
failure,  without  some  strong  excep- 
tional reason.  Only  one  case,  in 
fact,  of  two  sisters,  who  were  sent 
out  by  an  uncle  upon  whom  they 
were  dependent,  and  who  desired, 
with  the  proverbial  hard-heartedness 
of  uncles  in  his  position,  to  transf*^ 
the  leEponsibility  to  a  couple  of 
other  persons.  So  he  sent  them  out 
to  a  remote  cousin  of  his,  who  had 
married  into  one  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vices, and  that  lady  promised  to  do 
the  needful  in  the  way  of  introduc- 
tion. The  girls,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, were  not  angels  of  beauty 
and  grace,  and,  what  was  more 
serious,  they  did  not — in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  remote  cousin—make 


themselTW  agreeable.  In  &ot,  an 
American  geatiemaa  of  candid  tem- 
perament, w)m  saw  a  great  deal  of 
them  in  Oalcatta»  said  iiiat  '  Yon 
might,  if  yon  liked,  oom^aio  fhem 
with  Venusea  and  aogehe  beingB, 
but  it  wottki  be  a  darned  deal  move 
easy  to  reoogniae  them  from  the 
simple  deacripfcian  of  a  couple  of 
ugly,  oantankerous  young  onases.' 

It  is  veiy  sad  to  hear  a  gentleman 
talk  in  this  w^r  of  ladies,  and  even 
being  American  should  not — aa 
police  magLMtratos  say  of  dranken- 
ness— be  any  excuse  for  ill  bahavioor. 
A  man  may  be  AmericaD,  cat  even 
drunk,  and  need  not  forget  ^iwiMwif 
so  &r.  But  I  only  leoord  iaots; 
and  the  American  gentieman  wImi 
uttered  the  above  sentiment  was 
really  a  gtrntleman— aa  much  a  gen- 
tleman, in  faot,  aa  it  JB  neeeasary  or 
de^iirable  to  be. 

The  Misses  Basper,  aa  yoa  may 
^uess  from  this  little  historical  anec- 
dote, did  not  get  on  wdl  in  the 
marriage  market  Not  only  wevs 
they  not  taken  freely,  but  tiwy  were 
not  taken  at  all.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  the  reaaote  eouain  re- 
turned to  England,  and  biought 
back  with  her  Miss  Boee  BMi^er 
and  MiBS  Lily  Basper — ^with  no 
other  names  to  smell  aa  sweet  by, 
and  indeed  in  precisely  the  same 
coadition  as  wh^  they  went  oat — 
with  three  years  of  maturity  added 
to  their  charms. 

Th^  hard-hearted  nnde  waa  fu- 
rious. 

'  So  you  have  brought  back  the 
girls  without  getting  them  manried?* 
he  said  sternly  to  the  remote  oonsin. 

'I  could  not  help  it,  my  dear,' 
was  the  answer  of  the  remote  cousin. 
*  We  tried  them  in  Galcatta  for  a 
year,  and  there  was  not  one  offer, 
good,  bad,  or  indiffiereni' 

'  You  should  have  sent  them  up- 
country,*  growled  the  hard-hearted 
imcle. 

'  We  did  send  them  up-country/ 
remonstrated  the  remote  ooosin, 
'but  it  was  of  no  use.' 

'Then,'  reji»iued  the  hard-hearted 
uncle,  determined  not  to  be  beaten, 
'then  ytm  did  not  send  them  fur 
enough  up.* 

So  yon  see  there  would  have  been 
a  chance  ev^i  in  the  desperate 
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of  IObb  Bose  and  Ws&  Lily  Basper. 
Ai  there  is  a  lower  atill  lottae  lowest 
depths,  so  there  is  always  a  ihrtber 
CBtothetothestjonnieys.  Farther 
«p  eoimtiy  the  Basper  girls  woald 
poobably  have  fared  better.  The 
ftefc  riloiild  be  a  lesaoikfor  ns  all 
rer  to  give  up  a  pomt  for  want 


moitiaii  these  insianeas  in  order 
to  show  the  wonderful  capabilities 
of  tbe  Indian  marriage  market  in 
times  gone  by,  and  only  jnat  gone, 
tao;  lor  mitil  the  otherday  the  chaage 
"WtM  nndieamed  of  in  this  otwuitiyj 
and  had  certainly  not  attracted  pob- 
lis  attenticA  in  India. 

Inthepre-Peninsnlar-and-Oriental 
pviod  OS  Anglo-Indian  history,  Eor 
lopean  ladiea  were  sndi  rare  lards 
m  the  country  tiiat  they  had  only 
to  oome,  to  see,  and  to  coaqner. 
Tlie  ODfy  snbject  of  regret  with 
dwperoDes  was  that,  with  so  manj 
chuwesy  a  yovmg  kdy  conld  avail 
iMnrif  of  only  one — of  oneatatime, 
Ihad  is  to  say.  At  the  Fresidencj 
towns  they  made  their  admiiefs 
finish;  in  tbe  Mofbssil  they  drove 
tham  mad.  In  the  days  of  duelling 
— ^which  are  well  remembered  by 
snior  aojonmers  in  the  land  of  the 
kins  and  the  ropes— rival  claims 
were  the  canse  of  an  infinity  of  hot 
temper  and  the  exchange  of  not  a 
Itttie  cold  lead.  And  the  qnanels 
wero  not  only  about  tbe  most  beaa- 
tiftil  ladiea:  the  Misses  Basper 
themselves  might  have  led  to  pistols 
Isr  two  and  cofiee  for  one,  naif  a 
dozen  times  over;  and  along  coarse 
of  admiration,  it  may  be,  woald  have 
made  them  the  most  good-natnred 
girls  going,  and  given  them  at  least 
cne  kind  of  good  looks  as  a  natural 


The  post-Peninsnlar-and-Oriental 
period — that  is  to  say,  the  period 
sinoe  the  et^tabli^ment  of  tbe  Over- 
land  Boate — has  been  the  great  era 
0f  marriages.  It  was  not  every  girl 
who  had  the  conmge  or  the  patience 
to  go  roand  the  Cape;  bat  the 
route  throogh  Egypt  was  foond  to 
ho  rather  festive  than  otherwise, 
and  aaaaon  as  the  fust  was  known 
tiis  steamers  swarmed  with  yonng 
hMbes  impelled  by  a  sodden  desire 
to  go  and  aee  their  friends  in  bdia. 
Those  who  had  no  chaperones  were 


plaeed  under  the  care  of  the  captain 
— rather  a  vague  kind  of  guardian- 
ship, shared  mora  cfr  less  by  the 
passengers  generally  —  and  this 
arrangement  is  a  frequent  one  in 
the  present  day.  Some  of  thew 
fidr  oonsignments,  it  must  be  ad-* 
mitted,  need  eaan^MyAy  to  take  care 
of  than.  They  consist  to  a  great 
QStenFt  of  a  class  of  girls  who  are 
remarkable  ibr  two  kieuiing  charac- 
teristics: they  use  the  word 'awful' 
upon  every  possible  or  inpossiUe 
oceasioik,  and  have  a  preposterous 
partiality  for  the  Woolwich  bails. 
xon  have  met  such  girls  in  London, 
of  course.  They  are  always  flirts ; 
and  a  flirt  upoa  land  being  doubly 
a  flirt  upon  water,  you  may  guess 
how  they  go  on  when  conmiitted  to 
the  P.  ^  O.  These  have  hitherto 
married,  as  a  matter  of  course,  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  India,  and  some 
have  got  engaged  on  board  ship. 
It  is  well  for  them  in  these  latter 
days  if  they  take  time  thus  prema- 
torely  by  the  forelock;  for  he  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  likely  to  win  in  the 
roee  if  they  wait  for  their  chances 
on  shore. 

There  was,  indeed,  an  immense 
amount  of  marrying  in  India  The 
P.  dr  0.  established  quick  and  con- 
tinual communication,  but  until  very 
recent  times  the  company  was  far 
mofB  employed  for  going  out  than 
for  coming  home.  The  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  old  Company 
had  comparatively  little  leave  to 
Europe,  or  at  any  rate  their  leave 
was  at  less  frequent  intervals,  and 
merchants  and  others  were  not 
always  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards as  they  are  in  these  days. 
Anglo-Indian  society  was  a  society 
apart,  and  had  but  few  changing 
eiementsL  The  additions  which  it 
received  became  a  portion  of  it,  and 
most  people  who  went  to  India  were 
prepared  to  make  a  long  stay.  But 
several  causes  combined  to  break  up 
the  great  family  party.  First  came 
the  opening  of  the  Civil  Service  to 
competition.  The  members  of  the 
service  under  the  patrcmage  system 
wme  mostly  known  to  one  another 
by  name  if  not  by  alliance,  and,  as 
te  as  associations  and  connections 
were  concerned,  found  themselves 
rather  more  at  home  in  India  than 
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in  England.  They  formed,  in  fact, 
an  inner  society  of  their  own,  and 
married  as  much  as  possible  among 
themselTea.  A  young  lady,  if  she 
followed  the  advice  of  her  parents 
or  guardians,  would  never  marry  a 
mihtary  man  if  she  could  get  a 
dviliaii — that  is  to  say,  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Service— and  the  members 
of  rich  mercantile  firms,  belonging 
frequently  to  the  same  families,  were 
rivals  to  the  Civil  Service  itself. 
Military  men,  however,  found  wives' 
readily  enough,  aud,  like  the  civi- 
hans,  were  induced,  by  the  condi- 
tions of  service,  to  seek  them  early 
in  life.  In  the  Presidency  towns 
there  was  always  a  sufiiciently  large 
society  to  induce  a  certain  amount 
of  activity  and  change,  and  relieve 
bachelorhood  from  much  of  its  bore- 
dom. But  in  the  provinces,  and 
especially  at  reuiote  Miifussil  sta- 
tions, a  single  state  of  exihtence  was 
more  than  could  be  borne  with 
resignation.  Men  found  the  want 
of  partners  to  be  miserable  with,  if 
not  to  make  them  happy.  Hence 
it  was  tbat  if  *  new  spins'  were  not 
available  on  the  spot,  they  made 
raids  upon  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  and 
captured  them  as  soon  as  they 
landed.  Long  engagements  were 
little  known,  or  not  knuwn  at  all, 
and  the  matrimonial  state  was 
entered  into  without  much  ceremony 
beyond  that  of  the  church.  Leave 
when  available  was  not  always  taken, 
owing  to  considerations  of  expense, 
and  a  happy  couple  as  often  as  not 
went  straight  to  their  future  home, 
frequently  the  bungalow  which  had 
been  the  bachelor  den  of  the  bride- 
groom, with  as  many  decorative 
additions  as  could  be  contrived  on 
short  notice. 

And  curiously  enough  these  bar 
zardous  enterprises  proved  more 
felicitous  in  their  results  than  the 
majority  of  matches  made  under 
conventional  forms.  A  few  years 
ago  Lidia  was  proverbial  for  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  if  you  ask 
Anglo-Indians  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  so  still,  or  ought  to  be, 
despite  the  statements  of  a  few 
writers  with  a  importing  tendencv  to- 
ward satire,  and  certain  records  of 
the  courts  which  retlect  at  least  as 
much  upon  English  as  upon  Indian 


society.  It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  thai 
the  'scandals'  of  which  India  has 
been  the  scene  have  originated  prin- 
cipally with  people  fresh  from  home, 
and  cannot  properly  be  set  down  to 
the  local  account.  They  have  oc- 
curred, too,  mostly  among  persona 
of  higher  position  in  the  services 
than  those  who  make  the  hazardous 
matches  referred  to;  and  the  in- 
creaned  intercourse  with  England 
has  had  at  least  this  advantage,  thai 
it  has  well  nigh  put  au  end  to  a 
laxity  which  used  to  be  far  from 
uncommon  in  India,  that  of  alliances 
between  Europeans  and  natives  in 
which  marriage  was  not  a  necessary 
cond  ition.  T  he  opening  of  the  Ci vU 
Service,  as  has  l:^n  said,  was  one 
cause  of  a  change  which  has  been 
only  recently  noticed,  but  must  have 
been  at  work  for  some  years  past. 
Then  came  the  abolition  of  the  poli- 
tical functions  of  the  East  India 
Company,  not  the  abolition  of  the 
Company,  as  some  people  insist  upon 
styling  the  proceeding,  for  the  Com- 
pany still  exists  for  financial  pur- 
poses. The  assumption  of  the 
government  of  India  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  impetus  given  to  commerce 
by  a  new  policy,  caused  an  inomense 
influx  of  the  non-official  element  in 
society,and,notwithHtanding  periods 
of  failure  and  depression,  largely  in- 
creased the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity. Hence  arose  increased  inter- 
course with  home,  and  the  mercantile 
people,  more  frequently  on  the  move 
than  any  other  class,  were  &r  from 
being  dependent  upon  the  Indian 
marriage  market.  While  the  new 
conditions  of  commercial  progress 
were  taking  effect,  the  amalgamation 
of  the  old  Company's  army  with  that 
of  the  Queen  was  brought  to  pass. 
For  seveial  years  previously,  ever 
since  the  revolt  of  1857,  the  royal 
army  had  formed  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  our  Indian  forces,  and  the 
service  became  mainly  officered  by 
men  having  nothing  in  conunon  with 
the  old  class  of  Indians,  regarding 
everything  local,  indeed,  with  dis- 
dain, and  thinking  even  less  of  local 
ladies  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  they  met  them  elsewhere. 
The  Queen's  officers  never  consi- 
dered themselves  settled  in  the 
country.    While  in  it  they  mingled 
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%rith  the  Boeiety  they  found  there ; 
bnt  they  formed  a  large  society  of 
their  own,  and  for  the  most  part  did 
not  care  to  marry  in  India.  The 
amalgamation,  which  added  a  num- 
ber of  tiie  Oompany's  officers  to 
their  numher,  added  also  to  the  pre- 
Tuling  feeling  on  this  score.  And 
then  came  alterations  in  the  rules 
for  furlough  to  Europe,  not  only  as 
reguds  the  army  but  the  Civil  Ser- 
Tioe  and  all  public  officials.  No 
man  in  goyemment  employ  need,  in 
these  days,  stay  more  than  a  very 
few  years  at  one  time  in  India.  He 
must  wait  for  long  leave,  but  short 
leave  may  be  frequently  taken,  and 
«8  a  general  rule  everybody  takes  it 
who  can  bear  the  expense.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  intending 
Benedict,  instead  of  making  the  best 
of  the  Indian  marriage  market,  most 
frequently  prefers  to  defer  his  ven- 
ture until  he  is  able  to  viuit  Europe; 
«nd  of  the  advantages  of  Europe,  in 
this  as  in  other  re^^pects,  people  in 
India  are  apt  to  get  an  exaggerated 
idea. 

I  suspect,  too,  that  even  taking 
Europe  into  account,  men  serving 
in  Indiadonot  ooarry  in  solarge  a  pro- 
portion as  they  did.  Another  cause, 
not  yet  noticed,  has  acted  as  a  con- 
siderable check  u  poo  the  matrimonial 
imagination.  Indian  allowances,  in 
the  military  service,  are  still  larger 
than  English  allowances;  but  they 
are  not  so  large  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Company ;  while  civil  salaries  have 
been  generally  cut  down. 

The  old  government  of  India  heard 
very  littie  ffood  of  itself  during  its 
rule,  though  it  had  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters among  itn  servants,  who  felt 
instinctively  that  any  change,  as 
concerned  themselves,  would  be  for 
the  worse.  But  the  bitterest  oppo* 
nents  of  the  former  system  are 
among  the  greatest  grumblers  at 
the  listing  state  of  things.  '  After 
an,  John  Company,  whatever  he 
was,  was  a  good  paymaster.'  You 
hear  the  sentiment  on  all  sides  in 
India,  and  Indians  reflect  it  in  the 
clubs  at  home.  Hear  BCajor^Pig- 
aticker,  for  instance,  who  has  been 
well-nigh  swamped  in  his  career  by 
the  amalgamation  mensure,  and 
McGiam,  who  was  a  judge  under 
the  old  system  until  supeiseded  by 


a  barrister  from  England.  To  judge 
from  the  conversation  of  these  two 
aniiable— and  doubtless  injured — 
gentlemen,  you  mi^ht  suppose  that 
India  under  the  Company  was  a 
paradise  of  perfention,  compared 
with  which  the  Gk>1den  Age  was  a 
reign  of  Dutch  metal ;  and  it  is  awful 
to  hear  of  the  iniquities  which  they 
believe  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  pre* 
sent  day  by  a  government  which  has 
such  enormous  credit  ftur  justice  and 
efficiency.  Nothing,  according  to 
these  authorities,  is  so  good  as  it 
was,  not  even  the  curry ;  and  as  for 
public  security ~ there  are  elements 
at  work,  they  tell  you,  which  will 
one  of  these  days  combine  and  cause 
such  an  explosion  as — but  their  an- 
ticipations are  too  terrible  for  repe- 
tition. 

This  truth,  indeed,  must  be  ad- 
mitted :  that  life  in  India  is  far  from 
being  the  pleaf^nt  life  that  it  was 
some  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  good  old  times  that  few  of  us 
remember  and  many  consider  a 
myth.  One  important  element  is 
decidedly  wanting  The  pagoda 
tree  is  tolerably  well  shaken  of  its 
fruit ;  that  is  to  say  it  will  not  yield 
as  it  used  to  mere  shaking.  It  pro- 
duces more  fruit  than  ever,  but  not 
spontaneously.  It  requires  careful 
cultivation,  and  few  may  hope  for 
more  than  a  small  share  of  its  pro- 
duct Now  and  then  somebody  gets 
hold  of  a  big  branch  and  turns  it  to 
large  profit;  bat  this  is  exceptional. 
As  a  rule  not  only  have  people  lees 
to  receive  but  they  have  more  work 
to  do  for  that ;  and  the  consequence 
of  increased  competition—of  the 
very  cause  which  has  so  enormously 
increased  the  national  wealth — ^is 
that  the  prices  of  everything  have 
doubled »  and  nothing  is  cheap  in 
the  country  except  the  labour  of  its 
white  conquerors. 

The  cost  of  living  is  twice  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  House  rent, 
and  every  supply  necessary  for  the 
table,  have  increased  in  regular  pro- 
portion ;  hor^^es  cost  more  to  buy, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
when  bought  has  augmented  consi- 
derably. Native  servants  might 
once  have  been  had  for  next  to 
nothing;  now  they  are  steadily  in- 
creasmg  their  demands,  and  bewil- 
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dering  small  honaeholders  to  a  dis* 
ti^sing  extent.  Wben  prices  rise 
in  one  dueotion  they  always  lise  in 
another,  and  the  fici  is  becoming 
painfally  apparent  in  India,  partion- 
larly  in  the  presidency  towns.  Fa- 
milies who  fonnerly  had  honses  to 
themselves  mnst  in  these  days  be 
content  with  snites  of  xooms  or  live 
in  boardag  establishments.  Where 
fltatel  y  carriages  were  oncedriren,  un- 
dignified little  vehicles  can  alone  be 
commanded :  the  traditions  of '  mere 
curricles '  seem  like  a  dream  of  the 
past,  as  indeed  they  are.  Tables 
that  were  Inznrionsly  snpplied, 
mnst  now  groan,  if  th^  insist  npon 
groaning— as  tables  are  supposed  to 
do  in  conventional  descriptions — 
under  the  merest  necessaries,  and 
their  owners  find  it  necessary  to 
look  after  the  cold  mutton.  Servants 
who  were  entertained  in  troops 
mnst  be  limited  to  twos  and  threes, 
and  Anglo-Indians  have  actually  to 
assist  themselves.  Everything  is 
dear,  with  the  exception  of  English 
flenh  and  blood — witii  the  necessary 
addition  of  brains — and  these  are 
becoming  more  and  more  cheap. 


Under  these  conditions  it  is  quite 
comprehensible  that  people  are,  if 
not  less  inclined  at  least  less  able 
to  mairy  tiian  they  were  in  happier 
times,  and  that  the  maiarknoml 
market  should  be  in  ite  pvesGBt 
state  of  depression. 

Things  may  reviva  Borne  gnat 
financier  may  be  found  to  faring  the 
government  revenue  up  to  the  poisfc 
of  the  government  expeKdztnie-^ 
which  has  bem  by  no  means  its 
accustomed  position  of  late  years — 
and  public  prosperity  maj  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  ]»riv«le 
•fortunes.  But  meanwhile  our  com- 
trymen  in  India  have  hard  times  to 
endure,  and  wives  appear  io  be 
among  the  luxuries  that  tibey  have 
to  forego.  Several  causes,  as  we 
hare  seen,  contribute  to  the  prasettt 
state  «f  the  marriage  market;  but 
the  direct  cause  is  sufficient  to  ao- 
oount  for  it  Meanwhile,  tbere  is 
no  evading  the  fact  tiiat  marriages- 
able  young  ladies  would  do  mil  ^to 
eti^r  in  England  or  go  to  some  pro- 
mising colony — for  they  are  cleioly 
at  a  discount  in  the  Indian  marfaet 
Qnams:  L.  Blanohabd. 


Ill 


A  DAY-DREAM  IN  A  YACHT. 

THE  sea  looked  up  with  its  great  blue  eye, 
And  smiled,  and  lured  me  to  dive  and  float 
The  flags  were  fluttering  merrily ; 

The  wa^e  was  dandling  the  fishing-boat 
Then,  without  casting  a  look  behind, 

Radiant  with  love,  and  hope,  and  joy, 
I  trimmed  my  sail  at  the  harbour  mouth. 
And  swept  keen  round  by  the  dancing  buoy. 

Morning  of  youth !  how  the  rosy  clouds 

Flushed  all  the  heavens  as  I  set  forth. 
I  felt  like  Columbus ;  but  which  to  choose — 

East  or  West,  or  South  or  North  ? 
Should  I  seek  the  land  of  ice  or  fire ; 

The  granite  diff'  or  the  golden  sands ; 
The  coral  isle  or  the  stormy  cape  ; 

Well-wom  regions  or  unknown  lands  ? 

But  while  I  pondered  the  boat  flew  on, 

And  noon  on  my  yellow  sail  shone  hot : 
No  glimmering  now  of  the  long  white  clifis ; 

No  glimpse  of  tower,  or  town,  or  cot 
Waves  wherever  I  turned  my  eye, 

Growing  stormy  and  white  vTith  wrath ; 
Roaring  -far  food,  and  rising  itp, 

like  giants,  to  bar  my  onward  path. 

Where  are  the  golden  islands  now 

I  hoped  to  conquer  an  hour  ago  ? 
Where  b  the  lode-star  of  the  dawn  ? 

Sunk  in  the  surges'  roll  and  flow. — 
And  as  I  dung  to  the  wavering  hehn, 

I  longed  for  the  coming  of  the  night, 
So  I  might  see  through  the  breaking  storm 

One  friendly  flash  of  the  harbour  light 

Ah !  treacherous  sea,  to  lure  me  forth 

Only  to  wreck  me,  like  the  rest : 
WDl  the  sun,  hidden  behind  the  storm, 

Never  burst  through  in  the  smouldering  west  ? 
Oh  for  a  shore,  though  of  hungry  rocks ! 

Or  a  strip  of  scorching  desert  sands ; 
So  I  might  sleep,  and  forget  this  toil ; 

Though  clinging  to  life  with  my  bleeding  hands. 

Evening  came  ere  I  saw  it  come, 

And  over  the  thin  grey  level  bar 
Of  &ding  cloud  there  sparkled  out 

The  kindly  rays  of  the  first  pale  star. 
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A  vapour  lifted,  and  I  beheld 

.An  azure  line  of  spectral  shore, 
Stretching;  on  to  a  silent  plain 

Bordered  by  mountains  vast  and  hoar. 

And  the  boat,  like  a  dolphin,  leaped  and  flew 

As  night  came  lowering  upon  the  land  ; 
And  now  I  could  see  the  ghostly  forms 

Of  those  who  waited  upon  the  strand. 
There  were  the  feces  of  friends  long  dead, 

And  pale  hands  stretching  to  welcome  mine ; 
A  black  flag  waved  from  a  ruined  tower, 

And  the  cruel  star  had  ceased  to  shine. 

The  sunny  ripple  below  the  keel 

Awoke  me ; — twas  only  a  moment's  dream, 
Never  was  sky  so  pure  and  blue ; 

Never  had  cliffs  a  pearlier  gleam. 
A  mile  from  the  Needles. — Harkaway ! 

We  are  flying  fast ;  and  the  wind  is  south. 
Hurrah  for  the  little  Hirondelle ! 

Running  away  *  with  a  bone  in  her  mouth.' 
J^ydtr,  July  15, 1870.  Walter  Thokmbury. 


HOW  MR.  ERSKTNE  TOOK  HIS  OHOIR  INTO  THE 
COUNTRY  AT  MIDSUMMER. 


MR.  ERSKINE  bad  bad  a  living 
in  the  conntry.  It  was  a  most 
desirable  living:  little  to  do  and  a 
great  deal  to  receive,  a  rectory 
amotbered  with  roses,  honeysuckle, 
and  ivy,  and  a  lawn  to  which  all 
the  oonnty  people  came  to  croqnet 
and  afternoon  tea.  But  these  plen- 
teous pastures  fretted  him.  He 
pined  for  bard  work — fretted  for  it, 
piously  longed  to  grapple  with  the 
demoralization,  ignorance  and  athe- 
ism of  London.  Tiiere  are  snob 
men  in  the  world,  friendly  reader, 
although  it  is  not  given  to  many  of 
us  to  meet  many  of  them.  Anyhow, 
he  exchanged  bis  lovely  rectory  in 
the  country  for  some  vile  hole  in 
London:  Shored  itch,  Hoxton,  Beth- 
nal  Green — what  you  will.  The 
church  and  the  parsonage  were  the 
only  noticeable  points  which  that 
wide  parish  presented.  The  bouse 
was  a  very  good  one,  built  in  the 
ime  ecclesiai^tical  style,  and  with 
spacious  rooms.  When  you  were 
there  on  an  evening  with  the  shut- 
ters closed,  and  bright  faces  were 


clustered  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
neither  barp,  organ  or  piano  were 
wanting — and  let  me  also  say  that 
some  of  the  best  men  in  London, 
writers,  orators,  and  politicians, 
would  find  their  way,  in  hansoms, 
through  that  maze  of  little  dirty 
streets— yon  might  imagine  that 
yon  were  at  some  select  Belgravian 
shrine.  But  out  of  doors  all  the 
surroundings  were  of  the  most  de- 
pressing kind  that  can  be  conceived. 
Only  a  high  firm  purpose  could  have 
upheld  Uie  Erskines  to  the  habi- 
tual contemplation  of  all  the  forms 
of  sordid  life  which  surrounded 
them.  My  friends,  as  you  have 
run  down,  with  happy  hearts,  to 
some  festal  scene  at  Greenwich  or 
the  Crystal  Palace,  you  have  looked 
dismayed  at  the  wilderness  of  brick 
and  mortar  outstretched  around 
you.  You  have,  perhaps,  shudder- 
ingly  thought  bow  life  could  pos- 
sibly be  sustained  in  such  a  human 
Sahara,  and  you  have  felt  grateful 
for  that  contemplated  whitebait  and 
iced  champagne.    Erskine  and  his 
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heraine  of  a  wife  Yolontarily  went 
into  that  parched  desert. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  London  poverty.  Perhaps  even  a 
lower  depth  tiian  Erakine  b  parish 
affinded,  might  be  found.  There 
was  much  chionio  poverty*  but 
there  was  no  absolute  destitution. 
People  could  find  work,  not  too 
much  and  not  too  well  paid,  but 
still  they  could  work,  and  therefore 
they  could  liva  It  is  hardly  neoes- 
ary  to  say  that  there  were  no  geniary 
in  the  plac&  The  man  who  kept 
the  general  grocery  shop  round  the 
comer — ^who  was  the  rector's  chureh- 
warden,  the  parish  churohwar- 
den  bemg  a  publican^personified 
the  local  idea  of  wealth  and  respect- 
abOity.  In  London  parishes  the 
worst  kind  of  separation  of  classes 
takes  place.  The  rich  become 
zicber,  the  poor,  poorer.  Wealth 
and  re6nement  cluster  together, 
and  so  likewise  congr^ate  igno- 
lance  and  want  But  let  me  say, 
to  the  credit  of  a  rich  London 
parish,  that  its  rector  sought  out 
Mr.  Erskine  and  told  him  that  the 
rich  congregation  of  the  West-end 
woold  willingly  support  iJl  the  chari- 
ties of  the  poor  parish  at  theEast-end. 
So,  relying  upon  this  generous  id, 
£nkine  fearlessly  set  to  work  upon 
all  the  complicated  machinery  of  a 
nst  London  parish, — curates,  Scrip- 
tore  readere,  Bible-women,  schools, 
8arings>bank,  reading-rooms,  soup- 
kitchen,  lying-in  charities,  and  what 
not. 

Mr.  Erskine  especially  took  great 
pains  with  his  choir,  and  had  |;ot 
them  into  capital  order.  Hissingmg 
hoys,  finghtful  little  wretches  in  the 
sfanBets,  looked  perfect  angels  in 
their  surplices.  I  remember  being 
onoe  at  a  transpontine  churdi  where 
Borpliced  boys  sang  angelically.  I 
wondered  at  the  perfection  of  the 
choir,  but  I  was  told  that  they  had 
All  been  imported  for  the  occasion 
from  Evans's,  in  Goveut  Qarden. 
Mr.  Erskine's  choir,  such  as  it  was, 
was  the  indigenous  growth  of  his 
own  poor  parish.  He  was  fond  of 
hoys,  and  was  a  boy  himself  in 
nnoy  things,  playing  at  cricket 
with  them,  and  never  afraid  of  the 
leproach— which  we  are  told  quite 
upset  a  worthy  clergyman  —  of 

10L,  xvm.— Ha  onr. 


'  Weil  struck,  parson  V    A  choir  is 
often  a  standmg  difficul^.    Tou 
have  to  soothe  the  susceptible  feel- 
ings of  the  organist,  and  to  control 
the  varying  whims  of  the  singers. 
I  onoe  told  Erskine  that  he  ought 
to  secure  the  sweet  voices  of  young 
women  for  his  choir ;  but  he  told 
me  that  the  very  suggestion  made 
him  meditate  the  expediency  of  re- 
signing his  living.    Boys  were  hard 
to  manage,  but  girls  would  be  per- 
fectiy  unmanageable.    They  must 
content  themselves   with   singing 
congregationally.     But  when  Mr. 
Er^dne  gave  an  invitation  to  his 
choir  at  Midsummer,  he  construed 
it   in    the   widest   possible    way. 
The   boys   might  all  bring   their 
sisters ;  and,  in  fact,  those  who  were 
most  elderly,  or  most  precocious, 
brought  their  sweethearts  with  them 
as  well.    Then  he  and  Mrs.  Erskine 
asked  the  poor  people,  whom  they 
knew  well,  in  every  direction,  aft^ 
a  miscellaneous  manner;  so  what 
was  meant  as  an  invitation  for  the 
choir  was,  in  fact,  a  parish  or  con- 
gregational  party.     The  Erskines 
thought  the  more  the  better,  and 
were  much  pleased  with  the  added 
number  of  the  gathering.  Then  the 
question  arises  whither  it  would  be 
best  to  go.    Mr.  Erskine  was  struck 
by  a  placard  at  a  metropolitan  sta- 
tion— 'At    Bosherville — ^where   to 
spend  a  Happy  Day.'    Ah  1  what  a 
delicious  thmg  it  would  be  if  hap- 
piness  could    be  secured  by  the, 
simple   expedient  of  spending   a* 
shilling  or  two  and  going  to  Bosher- 
ville !  The  race  of  Londoners  would 
surely  all  migrate  to  that  favoured 
spot.    But  he  considered  that  he 
wanted  to  give  his  poor   people, 
shut  up  so  long  in  a  wilderness  of 
brick  and  mortar,  the  most  thorough 
change  attainable  for  them.    There 
should  be  nothing  to  remind  them 
of  hackneyed  ways  or  cheap  metro- 
politan  dissipation.    I    wonder  if 
people  fully  recognise  the  fact  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
there  are  wilds  as  lonely,  seques- 
tered and  picturesque  as  the  wolds 
of  Yorkshire  or  the  moors  of  Devon- 
shire :  woods  in  whose  deep  shelter 
you  might  imagine  yourselves  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from   town. 
Erskine  knew  one  such  spot  espe- 
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daily.    Wonderfal  to  say,  no  rail- 
way fitation,  nor  even  any  railway, 
came  within  fieveral  miles  of  it. 
Here,  through  a  succession  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  green  lanes  of  Kent, 
yon  come  to  woodland  and  meadow- 
land,  which  it  has  been  the  delight 
of  many  great  artists  to  depicture. 
Simply  to  get  down  to  snch  rural 
scenes  would  be  a  delight    But 
Erskine  knew  the  kindhcarted  baro- 
net who  owned  the  land ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  readily  gave  him  the  free 
use  of  the  park  on  the  day  of  the 
expedition.    The  upper  part  was  a 
thickly-wooded   plantation,   where 
much  game  was  preserved — then 
groves  of  firs — and  the  ground  fell 
to  a  wide    lake,  where  wild  fowl 
clustered  among  the  reeds  of  the 
marsh  land.    There  were  boats  on 
the  lake,  whose  use  was  not  inter- 
dicted   to   the  visitors.    Here  Mr. 
Erskine  resolved  to  bring  his  choir 
or  parish  party.    They  were  to  go 
there   and    back   in    commodious 
pleasure    vans,    a  shilling  a  head 
being  the  charge  for  each  person. 
Then  the  churchwarden— the  gene- 
ral dealer  aforcRaid — had   made  a 
contract  to  provision  each  member 
of  the  party  with  tea,  bread  and 
butter,  cold  meat  and  salad,  at  the 
charge  of  another  shilling  i^er  head. 
The  Erskines  added  a  lot  of  drink- 
ables which  were  not  *  written  in  the 
bond.'    Mrs.  Erskine  thought  that 
the  girls  and  boys  would  require  an 
ocean  of  lemonade  on  a  hot  summer 
afternoon,  and  her  husband  brought 
down  bitter  beer,  and,  I  may  add, 
with  bated   breath,    some    strong 
waters    for   such    aged   people  as 
might  be  disposed  in  moderation 
towards  them  on  account  of  internal 
complaints.    Some    of  his  literary 
friends  went  with  him.     There  was 
a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  who  thought 
it  a  capital  opportunity  for  getting 
up  the  Condition  of  the  People  ques- 
tion.    One  or  two  friends  came  be- 
cause thoy  thought  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  of  the 
beauties  of   Sir  Thomas's    famous 
park.      A    detachment  of    young 
ladies,  from  the  rich  West- end  con- 
gregation, were  told  off  by  the  enoi^ 
gotic   rector    for   the    purpose    of 
making  the  tea  and  looking  after 
the  comforts  of  the  guests.     They 


were  attended  by  some  good-looking 
young  gentlemen  who  bore  a  sort  g£ 
ofiScial  connection  towards  them 
through  being  designated  aa  '  sides- 
men '  of  their  church.  I  may  add 
that  the  great  Sir  Thomas  himself 
dropped  in  upon  them,  and  entered 
into  a  long  conversation  with  an 
aged  cofltermonger,  who  might  have 
explained  to  him  poor  dear  Dickens's 
theory  that  oysters  and  poverty  are 
always  synonymous. 

So   we  rattled  away  feom  our 
poor  parish  into  the  garden  sub- 
nrbe    of    London,    and    through 
almost  interminable  rows  of  villas 
embowered  in  groves,  till  we  gained 
the   open    country.      At    a    oer- 
taln  point  of  the  journey  one  or  two 
West-end  carriages  fell  in  with  ns. 
Our  costermongers  had  not  green 
veils,  like  aristocratic  sidesmen,  bnt 
they  had  curtains  to  their  cars  to 
exclude  the  dust,  should  it  prove  to 
be   too   much.      Our  ohoir   were 
troubled  by  no  such  cares.    The 
boys  and  girls  had  a  carriage  to 
themselves,  where  Mr.  Erskine  pre- 
sided, and  most  lenient  he  was  in 
his  supervision.    Indeed  some  pri- 
vate words  of  remonstrance  were 
addressed  to  him  by  Mrs.  Erskine 
on  the  vociferant  mirth  of  that  par- 
ticular carriage.    They  startled  the 
opulent  villages  which  they  passed, 
but  all   their  laughing  salutations 
wore  returned  with  hearty  good- will 
by  the  natives.  The  delight  of  {dl  was 
exuberant  when  the  carriages  came 
upon  the  velvet  turf,  and  the  horses 
were  unloosed.   If  you  will  only  find 
some   leisure   and  a  feed,  young 
people  will  always  find  the  happi- 
ness.  When  you  are  old,  you  may 
give  large  suras  to  singers    from 
the  Opera  or  other  artistes  to  en- 
liven your  evening  parties,  and  yon 
may  be  dull  enough  for  all  that 

The  choir  was  much  happier 
than  the  Caliph  who  could  only 
score  up  an  All  Eleven  happy  days. 
They  sang  a  great  deal,  the  grace 
before  and  after,  and  the  Worcester 
Alleluia,  •How  pants  the  hart/ 
with  sundry  chorales ; '  The  Chough 
and  Crow,'  and  other  melodies  of 
Bishop  and  Lord  Mornington.  I 
believe  it  took  some  trouble  to 
persuade  the  Duke  that  his  illus* 
trious  relative  really  composed  good 
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fiDd  he  was  very  much 
pleased  when  he  was  convinoed  of 
it.  The  &voiirite  amusement  was 
fltritng,  Tery  open  and  very  harm- 
len,  done  under  the  eyes  of  pastors 
and  masters.  It  was  an  amneement 
not  limited,  by  the  way,  to  the  East- 
endera.  A  wonderfal  oiyilizer  is 
mnsic,  making  onr  East-enders 
kindly-eyed  and  soft-spoken.  Ton 
all  know  the  line  'Mnsic  hath 
Alarms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,' 
liiongh  I  wonder  if  yon  know  where 
it  oomee  iitom?  It  is  from  Con- 
gieye's '  Monming  Bride/  beginning 
of  fourth  act :  '  When  found  make 
note  of.*  Also  I  was  much  pleased 
to  see  them  roam  the  woods,  and  I 
was  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
many  girls  who  sought  out  wild 
flowers  and  oonld  name  them  aright 
That  indistinguishable  love  of  Na- 
ture will  crop  np  even  in  the  stoniest 
streets,  and  under  the  most  un- 
toward conditions.  One  young  cus- 
tomer in  our  choir,  in  training  for 
the  honourable  profession  of  a  dog- 
&neier,  brought  an  atrocious  our 
with  him,  wbich  excited  some  con- 
sternation by  killing  a  leveret, 
which  he  knowingly  brought  to  his 
master's  feet.  The  act  of  poaching 
was  condoned,  a  well-directed  kick 
at  the  howling  animal  being  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  penalty.  The 
boating  was  very  popular,  and,  con- 
sidering that  most  of  the  oarsmen 
had  never  been  in  a  boat  before^ 


really  courageous  and  successful. 
There  was  cricket  for  a  time,  and 
after  that  there  was  a  bit  of  a  dance, 
but  both  these  games  yielded  in 
popularity  to  kiss-in-the-ring.  It 
was  commenced  while  Mr.  Erskfne 
was  taking  a  stroll,  and  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  put  it  down,  although 
the  kissing  was  at  times  more  vigo- 
rous than  he  altogether  approved. 
The  West-enders  were  persuaded  to 
join,  and  were  not  so  very  averse  to 
the  process  of  osculation. 

I  thought  our  party  perfection. 
In  our  way  we  had  solved  so  many 
social  problems.  Here  were  the 
young  people  flirting  and  amusing 
themselves  under  the  eyes  of  parente 
and  friends.  Here  were  rich  and 
poor  meeting  together  without  pa- 
tronage or  servility,  on  the  basis  of 
a  common  Christianity.  Here  was 
an  amusement,  free  from  any  evil 
leaven,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
productive  of  health.  I  grant  you 
that  there  were  several  unusual 
features  in  our  eniertainment,~-in 
the  use  of  the  park,  in  such  a  host 
as  Erskine,  and  in  our  West- end 
friends.  But  we  may  hope  that 
such  happy  elements  may  be  im- 
ported more  and  more  into  such 
gatherings;  and  I  trust  you  will 
lighten  your  purse  and  your  heart 
when  you  find  any  good  people 
petitioning  for  the  means  of  giving 
the  extreme  poor  a  day's  fresh  air 
in  the  country. 
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SOCIETY  IN  BATH  AND  CHELTENHAM. 


IT  cannot  be  said  that  Bath  and 
Cheltenham  are  all  that  tiiey 
oonld  wish  to  be  or  all  that  they 
once  promised  and  hoped  to  be. 
They  resemble  two  beantiful  sisters 
who  still  bear  traces  of  elegance  and 
fashion,  but  having  passed  the  hey- 
day of  prosperity  and  youth,  frankly 
accept  their  position  and  resolve  to 
make  the  most  of  it  Pursuing  this 
analogy,  we  may  say,  that  of  these 
two  sisters  the  elder  dedicates  her 
life  to  useful  and  attainable  objects, 
while  the  younger  still,  to  a  great 
degree,  can  laugh  and  flirt  and 
carry  on  that  exhausting  business 
of  pleasure.  Bath  is  a  great  city, 
with  all  a  great  city's  interests  and 
activities.  She  attends  greatly  to 
politics  and  has  her  two  memV>ers 
in  the  House,  while  Cheltenham  has 
but  one.  She  still  attracts  thou- 
sands of  patients  to  her  healing 
springs,  which  are  as  potent  and 
popular  as  ever,  while  I  really 
think  that  the  day  of  the  Chel- 
tenham waters  has  quite  gone  by. 
Bath  has  a  large  settled  population, 
which  abides  tolerably  loyal  to  ite 
precincts,  except  when  it  takes  part 
In  the  annual  national  exodus  to  the 
seashore.  Cheltenham,  we  regret 
to  say,  is  somewhat  giddy-pated 
and  flighty,  and  its  population,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  is  a  seasonal 
and  fleeting  race.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance the  two  watering  places 
nave  both  a  likeness  and  an  un- 
likeness.  Each  claims,  very  im- 
properly, but  in  common  with 
every  watering  place  that  ever  ex- 
isted, to  bo  '  the  queen  of  watering 
places,'  but  each  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  be,  at  the  least,  a  prin- 
cess. Each  is  adorned  with  a  circlet 
of  hills  around  her  environs  which 
shelter  the  place  greatly  in  the 
winter,  but  reduce  it  to  furnace-like 
heat  in  the  summer.  But  Bath  is 
grand  while  Cheltenham  is  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  When  foreigners 
travel  westward  in  England  they 
are  always  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  noble  position  and  stxitely 
buildings  of  Bath.  Landor,  who 
know  both  places  well,  said  that 
Bath    always    reminded    him    of 


Florence.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
traverse  the  abundant  bouleyards 
of  Cheltenham  and  its  breezy 
squares,  its  bright  succession  of 
lawns  and  groves,  without  think- 
ing that,  barring  the  exoesdve 
heats,  jt  is  one  of  the  most  delect- 
able towns  of  our  islands. 

Yet  Bath  and  Cheltenham  are 
not  now  what  they  once  were.  They 
increase,  as  every  other  town  in- 
creases in  these  days  of  extension, 
but  not  as  the  seaside  places,  like 
Brighton  and  Scarborough.  It  is 
the  stationary  population  and  not 
the  visiting  population  that  con- 
tinues to  grow.  The  inland  water- 
ing places  have  not  the  celebrity 
which  they  once  enjoyed.  They 
have  had  their  day.  The  rock  and 
the  sea-breeze  have  an  imperishable 
charm,  but  medicinal  waters  are 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  fortune 
and  opinion,  and  are  liable  to  be 
superseded.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  revive  that  peculiar  condition^ 
the  crowded  life,  the  intense  gaiety, 
of  Englifih  watering  places  auring 
the  period  of  the  Georgian  era.  The 
foreign  baths  were  then  altogether 
unknown  to  us.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
tinent, owing  to  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars,  was  almost  closed  to  Eng- 
lish people.  Bath  and  Buxton  may 
indeed  claim  a  highly  curative  effect 
for  their  waters  in  some  classes  of 
disorders,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Brurmen 
of  the  Continent  are  much  more 
powerful  than  English  springs,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
change,  in  climate,  diet,  associates, 
and  ajssociations,  rest  decidedly  with 
them.  The  infinite  diffusion  of 
English  society  over  the  Continent 
renders  impossible  that  concentra- 
tion of  it  which  once  existed  in 
Bath  and  Cheltenham.  The  people 
who  go  to  Carlsbad  and  Kissengen, 
who  drink  the  Vichy  waters  on  the 
spot,  who  locate  themselves  in  the 
Engadine,  would  once  naturally  be- 
take themselves  to  Bath  and  Chel- 
tenham to  satisfy  all  their  needs  of 
recreation  and  medical  treatment. 
The  result  was,  that  all  the  plea- 
sures, whims,  follies,  necessities  of 
society,  were  gathered  into  a  narrow 
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foeas,  that  the  Tiedtors  overflowed 
all  habitable  places,  and  comparative 
Tillages  expanded  into  great  com- 
xniuiities  to  meet  their  needs,  that 
all  ordinary  business  and  social  life 
^as  subordinated  to  a  society  that 
lived  only  for  fashion  and  amuse- 
meni  It  is  true  enough  in  its  way 
that  Englishmen  take  their  pleasures 
sadly,  bat  it  is  also  true,  that  when 
Englishmen  definitely  lay  aside  their 

Sisoits  for  a  time  they  are  very 
bie  to  go  off,  as  oar  American 
cousins  say, '  upon  the  burst'  And 
nuftoy  a  boisterous  burst  was  wit- 
nessed in  days  of  old  at  Bath  and 
Cheltenham,  if  we  trust  to  the  scat- 
tered notices  of  the  old  describers 
of  contemporary  manners.  As  re- 
spects Bath,  some  of  the  reminis- 
oenees  of  Smollett  are  revived  and 
perpetuated  by  some  of  the  reminis- 
cences of  Ditikens ;  but  those  queer 
phenomena  of  our  insular  life,  either 
lacy  or  rancid,  have  passed  away, 
or  at  least  are  decorously  veiled 
beneath  the  gilded  hypocrisies  of 
our  modem  life. 

It  may  be  said  that  Bath  and 
Cheltenham  have  both  of  them  two 
seasons.  At  both  places  the  earliest 
flower  show  is  an  important  ter- 
nunus  a  quo.  The  Cheltenham 
visiting  people,  who  have  hunted 
and  flirted  and  danced  and  supped 
and  sung— and  they  do  all  these 
things  with  a  peculiar  innate  vigour 
at  Cheltenham  —  look  upon  the 
first  flower  show  as  the  crowning 
event  of  the  season  which  tells  them 
that  the  &shionable  season  has 
pajBsed.  And  a  very  pleasant  thing 
is  a  flower  show,  unless  the  rain  de- 
scends in  torrents,  penetrating  the 
tents,  draggling  the  dresses,  and 
keeping  away  an  immense  propor- 
tion of  would-be  visitors.  A  fine 
day  is  an  important  matter  of  fi- 
nance. The  railway  companies  now 
poor  in  their  hundreds  to  a  flower 
show,  and,  with  an  eye  to  business, 
keenly  look  out  for  every  likely  op- 
portunity for  running  a  profitable 
excursion  train.  But  the  wet  day 
spdls  ihe  flower  show,  and  the 
managers  indignantly  declare  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  flower  shows 
— until  it  is  time  for  the  autumn 
flower  show  to  come  off.  At  Bath 
and  Cheltenham  the  flower  show  is 


such  an  established  institution  that 
to  leave  it  off  would  provoke  a  kind 
of  pronunciamento.  After  the  first 
Cheltenham  show  the  visitors  rapidly 
shade  off;  but  in  Bath  they  still 
linger  on,  and  there  is  also  an  ad- 
ditional influx.  For  in  a  week  or 
two  the  races  come  off,  and  the 
Bath  races,  owing  to  the  nearness 
of  the  Derby,  have  always  a  con- 
siderable importance.  Horses  kept 
dark  now  run,  and  some  means  are 
afforded  for  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  probabilities  at  Epsom.  It  must 
be  owned  that  Cheltenham  is  never 
so  lovely  as  at  the  very  time,  in 
spring  or  early  summer,  that  the 
visitors  leave  it.  The  Promenade 
may,  at  such  a  time,  cooojpete  in 
loveliness  with  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  the  parks,  which  in  autumn  are 
sere  and  lonely  and  desolated,  put 
on  a  display  of  loveliness  which 
far  distances  that  of  any  provin- 
cial town  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

The  other ''great  social  event  in 
Bath  beyond  the  spring  and  autumn 
flower  show  is  the  great  fancy  ball. 
This  is  so  pre-eminent  that  it  quite 
eclipses  all  the  other  balls  of  the 
season.  It  is  a  great  subject,  on 
which  the  wondrous  female  mind, 
in  many  instances  for  months  before 
and  after,  is  absorbed  in  an  ecstatic 
contemplation.  And  let  me  say 
that  the  young  ladies  of  Bath  and 
Cheltenham  were  often  excessively 
pretty,  not  so  robust  indeed  as  at 
other  places,  but  with  a  refined 
kind  of  loveliness.  When  you  get 
prettiness  of  an  intellectual  type  it 
is  no  longer  mere  prettiness,  but 
becomes  loveliness  or  beauty.  They 
show  well  at  archery  and  croquet, 
and  one  is  glad  to  see  that  at  Bath 
and  Cheltenham  the  fine  old  prac- 
tice of  archery  holds  its  own,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  attractions  of 
croquet.  But  Bath  is  peculiarly 
the  place  where  the  grand  insti- 
tution of  the  '  kettledrum '  exists  in 
all  its  vigour.  It  is  the  deh'ght  of 
people  to  gather  their  friends  around 
them  by  the  hundred,  and  the  com- 
pany, after  the  metropolitan  manner, 
will  overflow  the  rooms.  I  believe 
there  is  no  place  where  people  enjoy 
themselves  after  a  heartier  ana 
simpler  manner.    Mere  display  is 
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oat  of  fiishioD,  bat  pleasant  inter- 
ooorse  is  anlimited  and  anreBtrained. 
They  haye  the  pecaliar  fashion  of 
having  their  drawing-room  floors 
frotted,  and  of  leaving  abundant 
spaoe  in  the  centre  of  their  rooms. 
The  carpet  dance  might  be  a  great 
institution,  but  it  is  toe  misfortune 
of  Bath  society  that  at  most  parties 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  gentlemen.  So 
far  as  I  have  observed  there  is  no 
place  where  gentlemen  of  really 
limited  means  can  more  fully  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  social  life.  There  is 
an  excellent  tone  at  Bath,  and  the 
inquiry  is  not  often  made  respecting 
what  a  person  has,  but  generally 
who  he  or  she  may  be.  The  ^rfeot 
ease  with  which  people  of  limited 
means  mingle  in  the  society  of  those 
wealthier  though  not  better  than 
themselves,  is  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  Bath  life  and  upholding 
its  worthiest  traditions.  It  is  in- 
deed at  such  society  at  Bath,  if 
anywhere,  that  we  should  find  a 
rampart  against  the  insolence  and 
levelling  tendencies  of  vulgar 
wealth. 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  lite- 
rary and  social  gossip  belongs  to 
the  history  of  Bath.  If  our  limits 
allowed,  we  should  like  to  begin  at 
the  very  beginning,  and  proceed 
regularly  through  the  whole  range 
of  the  souvenirs.  Many  people  be- 
sides Mr.  Dickens  have  poked  fun 
at  the  legends  of  Prince  Bladud  and 
his  Pigs,  which  is  nevertheless  a 
more  picturesque  story  than  any 
archssological  discussion  about  Ro- 
man remains.  The  Gheltonians 
have  a  much  prettier  legend  respect- 
ing their  waters.  They  say  that 
they  were  discovered  through  track- 
ing the  doves  who  resort^  hither. 
From  the  dawn  of  known  history 
people  bathed  in  Bath,  and  they 
certainly  seem  to  have  done  so 
under  difficulties.  The  pigs,  as  in 
the  mythical  times  of  Prince  Bladud, 
wallowed  in  the  mire.  '  GThe  baths 
are  bear-gardens,  where  both  sexes 
bathe    promiscuously,   while    the 

Sassers-oy  pelt  them  with  dead 
ogs,  cats,  and  pigs.'  Still  the  people 
bathed  on;  a  strong  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  waters.  Bath  is  now 
rich  in  hospitals,  the  only  recom- 
mendation requirod  being  that  of 


poverty ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
that  an  infinite  amount  of  good  hag 
been  efiected  by  this  timely  agency. 
But  the  real  improver  of  Bath,  in- 
deed the  founder  of  modern  Bath, 
is  Beau  Nash.    The  Beau  has  been 
the  butt  for  incessant  sneers,  but  he 
did  a  great  work,  and  was  a  greater 
man   than   is  ordinarily  believed. 
His  celebrated  encounter  with  John 
Wesley,  in  which  the  great  John 
certainly  had  the  best  of  it,  has 
discredited  him  with  a  character 
for  intense  frivolity,  which,  in  his 
instance    at   least,   covered  many 
romarkable  qualities.     He  was  a 
scholar,  he  was  a  soldier,  he  con- 
ducted   the   court   revels   at   the 
Temple  so  well  that  King  William 
offered  him  km'ghthood.    He  went 
down  to  Bath    soon  after  Queen 
Anne  had  made  Bath  fashionable, 
and  for  more  than  fifty  years  he 
was  more  truly  its  king  than  any 
king   or   queen    regnant      What 
Addison   and   the   best  school  of 
English  essayists  were  doing  by 
their  writings  for  the  amelioration 
of  societv.  Beau  Nash  practically 
efiected  by  his  kindly  social  dis- 
position.   There  were  many  duels 
in  consequence  of  disputes  at  the 
gaming-table.    Duels  were  in  those 
days  as  frequent  as  marriages  at 
Bath;    the  pret^  village  of  Gla- 
verton  was  f&mous  for  them.    Nash, 
by  abolishing  oaths,  topboots,  and 
swords  in  the  ball-room,  did  much 
to  prevent  them ;  he  made  private 
parties    unfiashionable,   and    esta- 
blished  public    assemblies   where 
sobriety  and  economy  were  prac- 
tised;  even  the  Princess  Amelia 
tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  Beau  to 
grant  a  single  dance  after  eleven. 
He  had  the  sensible  notion  that,  in 
a  health  resort  like  Bath,  all  amuse- 
ments ought  to  be  made  subsidiary 
to  health.    During  his  beneficent 
reign,  aboriginal  Bath  stretched  itself 
over  the  adjacent  hills  in  the  most 
sumptuous  mansions  that  England 
then  knew.    Our  knowledge  of  him 
does  not  amount  to  much   more 
than  tiiat  he  was  naturally  ungainly, 
dressed  magnificently,  always  wore 
a  white  hatj  lived  by  his  winnings 
at  the  gaming-table,  and  was  ex- 
tremely charitable  to  the  poor  and 
deserving.   He  died  at  eighty-eight, 
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ftikd  was  honoured  with  a  public 
faneral ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
when  a  modest  sabsoription  of 
ei^teen  goineaB  was  wanted  for 
his  tomb  in  tiie  Abbey,  only  thirteen 
oonld  be  raised.  His  better  and 
more  enduring  moatunent  is  his 
great  institution  of  the  Bath  hos- 
pital. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  a  sketch 
of  Bath  appeared  in '  Maga/  which 
I  suppose  at  the  time  had  the  merit 
of  hitting  off  Bath  exactly  as  it 
stood;  but,  so  entirely  has  the 
aspect  of  the  place  altered,  it  reads 
in  its  local  allttsions  as  so  much 
gibbcarish.  I  cull  some  lines  which 
may  vividly  recal  tbe  past,  or  in 
some  slight  degree  still  aescribe  the 
present : — 

*  PolUh'd  -women  nesxi,  and  men 
One  or  two  perhaps  in  ten, 
Staring  with  astonigb'd  eye 
At  flome  new  absurdity ; 
Statt<nur7  fiuniUei, 

Bf  whose  pbiloaophic  eyes 
Mark'd  no  more  than  cabbage  stalks, 
FoUy  oommon  walks  and  talks. 
Roll  6ome  booted  youth,  sore  mist  all 
By  their  careful  sf  res  at  BristoL 
Little  dream  the  honest  fograms, 
nodding  In  perplexity, 
'BCid  their  sugar-caaks  and  grograms, 
How  meanwhile  their  guineas  fly. 

'  Next,  In  various  groups  combined, 
Kach  according  to  bis  kind. 
Like  the  stock  of  Noah's  ark. 
Gaping  gudgeon,  greedy  shark; 
2^'abobs  flabby,  fat.  and  pale. 
Liice  a  tnrbot  waxing  stale ; 
Otjects  of  maternal  scheme. 
Themes  of  many  a  golden  dream. 
These,  aad  strsnge  sorts  many  mure, 
Pace,  in  strioi^  of  three  and  four, 
Up  and  down  the  same  dull  round. 
Like  blhid  asses  in  a  pound. 

*  N«Kt  the  vicar  and  his  daughters, 
i>lmply  come  to  drink  the  waters. 
And  perhaps  to  meet  anew 
Former  friends.  Just  one  or  two. 
He,  sedate  in  modem  esse, 
EiDvying  no  one  whom  he  sees. 
Looking  ronnd  him  like  a  friend. 
Seeing  Utile  to  commend. 

Yet  content  with  all  that  pssses. 
They,  line,  country,  laughing  lasses. 
Full  of  questions  to  their  brothers, 
Pleased,  and  therefore  pleasing  others. 
Pleased  with  pump-room,  music,  shops. 
ABd  with  everything  bnt  fops. 

<  Now,  their  toilet  quite  complete, 
Figg'd  and  rigg'd  from  head  to  feet. 
Forth,  to  Join  the  bostling  throng, 
Savntns  many  *  vteiw^aiym; 


Greybeard  Baiies,  tottshng  Jackies, 
Furbished  up  by  careful  lackeys. 
By  the  palsy-shaken  noddle. 

Hat  on  one  side  gaily  Ktuck, 
Cock-eye'd  leer  snd  swac^ering  toddU-, 

Of  each  patriarchal  buck, 
Momus  mAfkiii  them  fbr  his  food 
At  the  distance  of  a  rood. 
Morning  saw  them  wan  and  wbeevcy, 
Face  unwashed,  forlorn  an«l  qui-azy. 
Unshorn  beard,  ey«  dead  and  ropy, 
Tout  emembU  sad  and  mopy, 
Muving  as  on  ruaty  wires 
To  where  subterrunean  fires 
Boil  the  pot  of  Bath's  Hygeia, 
Klvalliiig  the  bath  Medea 
In  the  power,  by  bards  oft  sunp, 
Of  cooking  up  old  gentry  young.' 

In  the  days  when  Bath  was 
rapidly  extending  itself,  and  men 
wanted  all  the  money  they  could 
get,  not  improbably  for  the  gaming- 
table, the  Duke  of  Gbandos  kept  a 
lodging- house,  and  Lord  Hawley 
married  a  woman  wbo  had  made 
a  large  fortune  by  keeping  an 
Aseembly-room.  A  yenerable  arch- 
deacon did  not  think  it  beneath 
him  to  keep  a  wine-vault.  The 
Squire  Al worthy  of  Fielding's '  Tom 
Jones '  was  the  famous  Bath  hero, 
Ealph  Allen,  who  was  a  benefactor 
to  the  place,  returned  its  members, 
entertained  the  wits,  supported  the 
charities,  and  stopped  a  rebellion 
which  was  about  breaking  out  in 
the  year  '15.  Sheridan  wrote  his 
'Trip  to  Scarborough;'  it  was 
simply  an  adaptation  of  Vanbrugh's 
'  Man  of  Quality,'  which  has  lately 
been  performed  at  one  of  the  Lon- 
don theatres.  The  characters  would 
have  suited  Bath  just  as  well.  Lord 
Foppington  and  Tom  Fashion  and 
Mifts  Hoyden  are  essentially  Bath 
characters.  But  Sheridan  occupied 
the  Bath  ground  in  *The  Rivals,' 
and  in  his  own  history.  Poor 
Sheridan  1  He  evidently  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  sort  of  Tom  Surface, 
and  thought  that  the  British  nation 
ought  to  act  the  part  of  the  nabob 
uncle  from  India.  But  it  was  to 
be  far  otherwise.  One  of  the  best 
touches  of  contemporary  manners 
of  Bath  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Beau,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Smolletfs 
'Roderick  Random:' — 

'As  they  foresaw  they  should 
have  occasion  for  a  male  acquaint- 
ance to  squire  them  at  all  public 
places,  I  was  received  with  great 
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ooidiali^,  and  had  the  mother'n 
permission  to  condnot  them  next 
day  to  the  Long  Boorn^  which  we  no 
sooner  entered  tban  the  eyes  of 
everybody  present  were  tamed 
npon  ns ;  ana  when  we  had  suffered 
the  martyrdom  of  their  looks  for 
some  time,  a  whisper  circulated  at 
our  expense,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  many  contemptaous 
smiles  and  tittering  observations,  to 
my  utter  shame  and  confusion. 
The  celebrated  Mr.  K — sh,  who  com- 
monly attends  in  this  place,  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  per- 
ceiving the  disposition  of  the  as- 
sembly, took  upon  himself  the  task 
of  gratifying  their  ill-nature  still 
further  by  exposing  my  mistress  to 
the  edge  of  his  wit.  With  this  view 
he  approached  us,  with  many  bows 
and  grimaces,  and  after  having 
welcomed  Miss  Snapper  to  the 
place,  asked  her,  in  the  hearing  of 
all  present,  if  she  could  inform  him 
of  the  name  of  Tobit's  dog.  I  was 
so  much  incensed  at  his  insolence 
that  I  should  certainly  have  kicked 
him  where  he  stood,  without  cere- 
mony, had  not  the  young  lady  pre- 
vented the  effects  of  my  indigna- 
tion by  replying,  with  the  utmost 
vivacity,  "His  name  was  N — sh; 
and  an  impudent  dog  he  was.**  This 
repartee,  so  unexpected  and  just, 
raised  such  a  universal  laugh  at  the 
aggressor,  that  all  his  assurance  was 
insufficient  to  support  him  under 
their  derision.' 

Bath  and  Cheltenham  have  both 
got  their  Lansdown.  The  Bath 
Lansdown  is  famous  for  Sir  William 
Waller's  Parliamentarian  battles, 
but  it  is  now  a  pleasant  walk, 
crowned  by  the  tower  which 
'  Yathek,  England's  wealthiest  son,' 
once  crowded  with  collections  from 
literature  and  the  arts.  You  may  see 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  house.  Johnson  used 
to  come  hero  and  stay  at  the  Pelican, 
where  the  faithful  Bo2zy  would 
visit.  Horace  Walpole,  for  him 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  went  to  Lady 
Huntingdon's  chapel  and  heard 
Lord  Chancellor  Camden  acting  as 
a  local  preacher— a  kind  of  precedent 
for  my  Lords  Badstock  and  Teign- 
mouth.  We  might  talk  of  com- 
bative War  burton,  saintly  Ken,  and 
most    MalthusJau  Malthus.      We 


might  ask  our  readers  to  wander 
with  us  in  the  grand  Yictoria  Park« 
and  to  climb  Beechen  Hill  from  the 
terrace,  or  ride  through  the  pretty 
villages  that  duster  around,  or  go 
on  to  Clifton  to  watoh  the  mural 
precipices  of  the  tidal  Avon,  or  cross 
the  Suspension  Bridge  to  wander 
into  the  Leigh  woods.  Bath  and 
Cheltenham  may  each  be  said  to 
possess  a  cathedral.  Bath  has  its 
abbey.  A  run  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  takes  you  from  Cheltenham  to 
Gloucester,  which  in  a  sort  of  way 
is  almost  part  of  Cheltenham,  where 
you  have  m  some  respects  the  meet 
beautiful  cathedral  in  England,  now 
undergoing  an  elaborate  restoration. 
When  at  Gloucester,  be  sure  to  go 
on  to  Heighnam  to  see  Mr.  Gkimbier 
Pariy^s  park  and  Pinetum,  and  the 
magnificent  church  on  which  he 
has  lavished  so  much  wealth  and 
decorative  genius.  Bath  and  Chel- 
teoiham  boQi  give  fine  examples  of 
the  intense  stupidity  of  the  bour- 
geois class.  Tha  munificent  rector 
of  Bath,  at  his  own  expense,  has 
wished  to  work  the  fine  organ  by 
water-power,  and  so  save  the  work 
of  a  lot  of  men,  but  the  Corporation 
will  not  give  the  water.  At  Chel- 
tenham the  fine  parish  church  is 
cumbered  by  ite  big  pews,  and  so 
its  most  able  rector  and  his  people 
are  broiled  in  an  iron  church.  The 
corporation  of  Plymouth  actually 
sold  their  parish  church,  that  is  to 
say,  the  advowson,  and  bought  a 
theatre  with  the  money.  So  true 
is  the  remark  which  I  heard  Lord 
Salisbury  make  in  the  House  of 
Lords  one  night,  from  Lord  Coke, 
that  a  corporation  has  neither  a  soul 
to  be  reasoned  with  nor  a  carcase 
to  be  kicked. 

Amidst  all  its  frivolity,  Bath  has 
maintained  the  flavour  of  an  intel- 
lectual society.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  spent  one-and-twenty  years 
here,  off  and  on;  Crabb  Robinson 
liked  to  come  here.  Hither  came 
the  present  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
the  days  when  he  only  wrote  Charles 
Louis  Buonaparte  on  his  card.  Like 
Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Emperor  never 
forgete  a  face  or  a  name.  He  called 
on  Landor  at  Bath,  and  Landor 
congratulated  him  that  he  had 
escaped  two  great  evils — a  prison 
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and  a  thione.  He  only  smOed  at 
this,  bat  said  nothing.  Landor  was 
one  of  the  best-known  figures  in 
Bath,  'the  very  place/  says  his 
biographer,  Mr.  Forster,  'where  he 
had  spent  all  the  most  pleasurable 
hours  of  his  early  life.  He  really 
liked  Bath;  the  choice  was  the 
happiest  he  oonld  have  made.'  He 
complained,  howeyer,  of  his  Bath 
Korembers:  'We  have  only  had 
four  hours  of  sun  in  six  weeks; 
never  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  has  this  happened  before.' 
But  this,  of  course,  was  Lander's 
characteristic  way  of  exaggerating 
matters.  He  had  a  favourite  Pome- 
lanian  dog,  Pomero,  and  Landor, 
as  he  trudged  up  and  down  the 
steep  Bath  streets,  was  always  ac- 
companied by  this  well-known  dog. 
'Daily,'  so  once  wrote  Landor,  *I 
tiiink  of  Bath  and  Pomero.  I  fancy 
him  lying  on  the  narrow  window- 
aill  and  watching  the  good  people 
go  to  church.  He  has  not  yet  made 
up  his  mind  between  the  Anglican 
and  Roman-Catholic'  We  need  not 
discuss  the  sad  scandals  of  Landor, 
and  his  hbels  on  some  Bath  young 
ladies,  which  caused  him  to  retire 
to  Italy,  where  it  would  be  '  pleasant 
to  see  the  sun  about  one's  death- 
bed.' Very  characteristic  is  Lander's 
way  of  wandering  about,  watching 
the  lights  of  a  Bath  sunset  disappear, 
and  thinking  of  the  friends  whom  he 
had  lost : '  Last  evening  I  walked  in 
the  park,  and  saw  the  sun  gradually 
illuminate  the  whole  of  Marlbo- 
rough Buildings,  window  after 
window.  Many  of  my  old  friends 
hved  there,  and  went  away  in  like 
manner,  one  after  another.' 

Cheltenham  has  no  such  roll  of 
recollections  as  these  to  recal.  Her 
origin  is  as  recent  as  that  of  Bath  is 
indubitably  antique.  There  is  a 
sluggish  ditch-like  stream,  which  it 
would  be  excess  of  courtesy  to  call 
a  brook,  which  emerges  out  of 
Cheltenham  in  the  parish  of  Charl- 
ton Kings,  which  is  now  absorbed 
in  the  growing  town.  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  poetically  talks  of  the 
time  when  once  the  kingfisher 
haunted  the  stream,  '  the  wild  bird 
of  March,'  as  we  believe  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson calls  him,  though  why  of 
March  rather  than  any  other  month 


we  believe  no  naturalist  can  venture 
to  say.  It  was,  not  so  very  fax 
l»ck,  a  village  with  a  single  street, 
which  the  Berkeleys  brought  into 
fashion  with  their  establishments  of 
hounds  and  horses  with  which  to 
hunt  the  Cotswold  hills.  Colonel 
Berkeley,  better  known  as  Earl 
Fitzharding,  was  de  fo/cto  king  of 
the  place,  as  much  as  Nash  had 
been  king  at  Bath.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  Chel- 
tenham waters  would  really  rival  in 
repute  those  of  Bath.  That  amiable 
monarch,  Qeorge  the  Third,  who 
never  transgressed  beyond  English 
limits,  used  to  wander  about  the 
country  in  a  miscellaneous  manner, 
and  now  and  then  made  the  for- 
tunes of  a  watering-place  by  a  tem- 
porary sojourn  there.  The  palmiest 
days  of  Cheltenham  where  those. 
Mr.  Close  led  the  saints  and 
Colonel  Berkeley  the  sinners.  Mr. 
Grantley  Berkeley  talks  a  great  deal 
of  twaddle  in  his  '  Bemimscences,' 
but  on  Cheltenham  subjects  he  has 
had  peculiar  powers,  cum  grano,  of 
being  an  authentic  and  well-in- 
formed witness.  '  It  was  never 
stndtlaced;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  plenty  of  liberty,  much  rid- 
ing with  fair  equestrians  to  look  at 
fine  views  from  the  Cotswolds  over 
the  town;  a  great  deal  of  dan- 
cing with  the  same  partner  during 
our  balls,  or  flirtings,  as  it  was 
called ;  and  if  a  man  was  seen  to  be 
smitten  with  one  sweet  face  in  par- 
ticular, the  leaders  in  society  had 
the  exceeding  good  taste  always  to 
ask  him  to  meet  the  attraction  at 
assemblies,  dinners,  concerts,  or  at 
balls.  .  .  .  Cheltenham  began  soon 
to  stretch  out  its  arms  over  the 
surrounding  lanes,  and  to  turn 
what  used  to  be  the  bushy  byways 
and  paths  into  streets  and  roads. 
The  market  was  no  longer  held  in 
the  High  Street,  shops  spread  them- 
selves in  all  directions,  magnificent 
promenades  and  convenient  places 
for  drinking  the  waters  arose.  I 
remember  one  night,  after  a  very 
hard  day,  long  after  dark,  coming 
to  the  summit  of  the  hills,  when  we 
first  commanded  the  view  of  the 
town  after  the  substitntfon  of  gas 
for  the  dim  lamps,  we  pnllod  up  to 
look  at  the  unwonted  briliiancy/ 
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Mr.  Berkeley  says  that  Chelten- 
ham was  always  fkst,  and,  we  sap- 
pose  in  attestation  of  the  statement, 
he  gives  some  of  his  own  experiences 
on  the  promenade.  We  really 
believe  that  it  is  the  fastest  town  in 
England,  and  that  the  girl  there 
flourishes  in  all  her  periodic  vigour. 
Some  descriptions  which  we  have 
heard  of  the  Cheltenham  balls  are 
not  at  all  creditable  to  this  phase  of 
modem  society.  Cheltenham  has 
always  been  persistent  in  its  cha- 
racter for  fastness.  Like  Bath,  it 
has  always  been  a  resort  for  old 
Indians.  Cheltenham  and  Bath 
put  together  might  well  deserve  the 
title  of  Asia  Minor.  You  meet  the 
Asiatics  at  every  turn.  And  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  they  are  sin- 
gularly healthy  and  hearty  men, 
showing  that  an  Indian  climate  is 
not  really  a  bad  one  to  those  who 
live  with  care  and  moderation.  But 
though  the  hunting  and  balls  draw 
many  visitors  in  the  winter,  and  the 
Pittville  and  Montpellier  gardens, 
well-nigh  useless  in  winter,  draw 
crowds  in  summer  by  their  music 
and  promenades,  yet  not  many 
years  ago  there  was  some  danger 
that  the  town  was  approaching  a 
state  of  comparative  stagnation.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  history  of 
Cheltenham  assumed  a  new  and 
very  fortunate  phase.  It  became 
one  of  our  great  educational  centres. 
I  think  mainly  through  the  energy 
of  Dean  Close  the  ChelteLibam  Col- 
lege was  established,  and  it  in- 
creased mightily  through  the 
services  of  the  two  best  head  mas- 
ters that  auy  public  school  could 
have  had, — Mr.  Dobson,  of  classic 
fame,  and  Dr.  Barry.  Its  numbers 
would  be  at  one  time  about  equal  to 


the  Eton  numbers ;  but  £ton  is  now 
about  two  hundred  ahead  of  Chel- 
tenham, and  of  coarse  Cheltenham 
has  none  of  Eton's  traditional  great- 
ness and  endowments.  Yet  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  Cheltenham  School 
is  more  luxorious  and  dandified 
than  Eton  itself.  We  saw  a  lot  of 
young  fellows  lazily  stretched  cm 
the  fine  grass,  dressed  to  an  inch  of 
their  lives,  eating  ices,  and  with 
gaudy  taflsels  which  no  university 
college  would  tolerate.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Cheltenham  College 
is,  that  it  has  exactly  seized  the 
modern  view,  and  gives  the  edu- 
cation which  meets  every  want  and 
every  examination  of  the  present 
day.  In  other  and  less  desirable 
respects  it  exemplities  the  modem 
spirit  They  have  also  a  ladies' 
college  at  Cheltenham,  which  really 
seems  one  of  the  very  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  in  the  countzy. 
They  seem  there  satisfactorily  to 
have  solved  the  problem  how  to 
give  a  thorough  education,  that 
should  elicit  the  girPs  powers  and 
confer  full  modern  culture,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  allow  them  to 
degenerate  into  mere  students. 
This  question  of  the  best  educa- 
tion for  young  ladies  is  a  most 
important  subject,  and  we  shall 
probably  take  another  opportunity 
of  explaining  how  they  attempt  to 
work  it  out  at  Cheltenham.  It  is 
singular  that  Bath  should  have 
foregone^  its  great  educational 
chances  and  have  fallen  so  decidedly 
behind  Cheltenham.  Cne  result 
of  these  great  schools  is,  that  they 
help  to  retain  in  Cheltenham  a  so- 
ciety which  reflects  and  even  exag- 
gerates all  the  varying  metropolitw 
tastes. 
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SHE  is  a  httle  old-fashioned  per- 
haps in  her  ways,  and  she 
dresses  as  folks  used  to  dress  some 
twenty  years  ago.  She  speaks  a 
trifle  more  precisely  than  the  gene- 
rality of  us  are  wont,  and  has  cer- 
tain habits  and  customs  which  might 
be  called  eccentric.    She  has  lived 


in  that  same  cottage  with  its  trim 
garden  and  closely-cut  sweetbriar 
hedge  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
during  all  that  time  she  has  been  as 
regular  in  her  transactions  with  the 
world  outside  her  garden- gate  as 
she  has  been  exact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  internal  affiurs  of  her 
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faotifleholdf  not  omittiog  the  canary's 
daSy  bath  or  the  periodical  renew- 
ing of  her  cat's  thioat-ribboiL  She 
is  evidently  comfortably  off  in  this 
world's  goods,  pays  ready  money 
for  all  she  buys,  is  careful  to  make 
the  tradespeople  mb  their  shoes 
upon  the  door-mat  when  they  come 
to  speak  with  her^  and  checks  the 
totals  of  their  invoices  as  they  stand 
at  attention  in  the  hall.  She  wears 
an  eyeglass  and  carries  a  great 
many  keys  abont;  she  is  tall  and 
thin  as  Lady  Jane  logoldsby,  and 
once  must  have  been,  &e  her,  flair. 
Her  age  cannot  be  less  than  forty 
years;  she  is  active  and  cheerful 
withaL  Her  name  is  Miss  ^Frances 
Drew,  and  Miss  Adeline  Winton,  the 
rector's  pretty  daughter,  aged 
twenty,  speaks  of  her  to  me  as  'the 
old  maid. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Miss  Ade- 
line to  speak  so,  and  in  spite  of 
the  nnmistakeable  meaning,  com- 
pounded of  pity  and  contempt,  with 
which  she  speaks,  there  is  a  perfect 
enierUe  cordiale  between  her  and 
Miss  Brew.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Miss  Adeline  to  speak  so,  for  is  not 
Captain  Busby,  distinguished  artil- 
lery officer  (see  his  portrait  in  the 
Victoria  Cross  Gallery,  where  he  is 
represented,  with  drawn  sword,  lean- 
ing on  a  cannon,  and  surrounded  by 
slaughtered  Sepoys),  now  on  his  way 
to  marry  her,  and  to  lay  sword,  Yie- 
tona  Cross,  eannon,  Sepoys,  (&c.  &c., 
at  her  feet  ?  But  every  young  lady 
has  not  a  Captain  Busby  coming  to 
marry  her;  and  it  is  to  such  sober- 
jndging,  unconceited,  unprejudiced 
hearers  that  I  address  my  defence 
of  old  maids,  prompted  thereto  per- 
haps by  that  fellow-feeling  which 
David  6«urrick  assures  us  'makes 
ns  wondrous  kind.' 

It  is  because  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  behalf  of  old  maids,  and  be- 
canse  tins,  notwithstanding  Miss 
Adeline's  tone  in  speaking  of  them, 
is  not  an  exceptional  one,  that  I 
enter  npon  the  defence  at  alL  Let 
me  b^^  by  admitting  that  there 
18  a  piJmd  lacie  reason  for  looking 
at  old  maids  in  the  light  in  which 
^y  often  place  themselves— in  the 
aemi-ridicaious  light  which  almost 
warrants  the  pitiful-contemptuous 
tone  adopted  by  many  in  speaking 


of  them.  They  are  often  eccentric, 
even  to  grotesqueness,  and  by  dis- 
tinctive ways  lay  themselves  open 
to  ihe  charge  of  affectation;  they 
are  often  irritating  to  those  whose 
ambit  is  larger,  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  affiors  of  the  general  world, 
or  whose  sympathies  are  increased 
by  the  education  of  unselfishness 
which  comes  of  family  duties. 

But  this  is  not  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  be  tabooed  as  a 
sort  of  human  absurdities,  not  im- 
portant enough  to  be  dignified  with 
the  title  of  bites  noires,  yet  objective 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  laughable 
outgrowths  of  society.  To  say  the 
least  of  them,  they  are  harmless 
creatures ;  and  even  where  they  may 
threaten  to  become  noxious  through 
meddling  or  talk,  a  little  judicious 
conduct  on  the  part  of  those  con* 
cemed  will  effectually  disarm  them. 
Even  Miss  Creepmouse,  who  spends 
her  time,  as  did  the  Athenians, '  in 
nothing  else  but  to  hear  or  tell  some 
new  thing,'  may  be  kept  at  arm's 
length  without  much  inconvenience. 

Is  it  supposed  that  any  woman  is 
an  old  noaid  out  of  pure  love  of  old 
maidism?  that  if  she  had  had  the 
power  to  shape  her  own  destiny  she 
would  have  chosen  this  state  in  pre- 
ference to  another?  Not  if  she  be 
a  true  woman.  Does  not  every  true 
woman  count  as  her  due  '  love,  ho- 
nour, children,'  and  does  she  not 
grieve  in  her  inmost  heart  if  they 
be  withheld?  Why,  then,  should 
she  be  made  to  bear,  as  if  it  were 
her  fault,  that  which  is  either  a 
misfortune  or  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity ?  Is  she  not  keenly  alive  to  the 
ridicule  which  unthinking  people 
throw  upon  her?  is  she  not  daily 
aware  of  the  inconveniences  to  her- 
self, if  not  to  the  community,  at- 
tendant upon  her  celibate  condition  ? 
Surely  yes.  Let  those,  then,  laugh 
who  have  won,  laugh  not  at  those 
who  have  not  won,  but  in  joyous- 
ness  at  the  state  of  life  to  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  them.  Let 
them  bear  with  the  oddities  and 
eccentricities  which  they  are  spared 
from  exhibiting,  and  not  add  by  the 
sharpness  of  their  scorn  to  the  pain 
of  those  whom  circumstances  have 
compelled  to  lead  a  different  life. 
Charity  requires  this,  and  justice 
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demands  a  great  deal  more,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  acalyse 
the  facts  which  go  to  make  up  the 
totals  of  many  an  old  maid's  history. 

How  came  it  that  Miss  Frances 
Drew  is  mateless,  and  without  do- 
mestic happioess  in  the  world? 
She  is  a  true,  good  woman,  as  the 
common  voice,  as  well  as  her  acts, 
avouch;  she  lives  manifestly  in 
charity  with  all  men,  and  is  noto- 
rious for  doing  good  to  many  be- 
sides those  who  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith ;  she  is  beloved  by  the 
jwor,  respected  by  the  rich,  and  in 
her  case  there  is  no  occasion  to  be- 
ware because  all  men  speak  well  of 
her.  She  is  no  disciple  of  Miss 
Greepmouse's  school,  retails  no  scan- 
dal, 'speaks  no  slander,  no,  nor 
listens  to  it,'  and  leads  such  a  life 
as  years  ago  would  have  entitled  her 
to  the  honours  of  saintship.  Her 
only  fault  is  that  with  which  Miss 
Adeline  reproached  her,  that  she  is 
an  old  maid. 

Were  men  quite  dead  to  the 
sweet  natare  which  existed  in  that 
sweet  body,  and  did  not  seek  to 
honour  themselves  by  alliance  with 
it?  Were  they  afraid  of  bringing 
themselves  within  reach  of  the  pure 
light  which  beamed  £Knn  those  (still 
lovely)  hazel  eyes,  and  refrained 
from  wooiDg  the  dispenser  of  it? 
They  were  neither  one  nor  the  other; 
they  were  so  far  from  dead  to  visible 
merit  that  they  admired  and  sought 
to  pro  tit  by  it  $  and  their  admiration 
BO  far  outweighed  their  humility 
that  they  did  their  utmost  to  bring 
themselves  within  reach  of  the  light 
whereof  I  have  spoken  as  being  so 
pure.  And  Miss  Frances  Drew  was 
not  like  the  lady  in  Willis's  poem, 
who 

*  Kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 
From  lovers  warm  and  tnie/ 

She  did  not  boast  herself  in  the 
richness  of  nature's  gifts  to  her, 
though  it  was  not  possible  she 
should  ignore  their  existence,  but 
she  never  intentionally  hurt  any 
one  by  the  display  of  them,  never 
(iutered  upon  the  career  of  many 
less  fair,  whose  delight  is  in  adding 
a  fresh  scalp  to  the  girdle  of  their 
beauty.  It  was  simply  men's  own 
misfortune,  in  one  sense,  that  she 


was  ajs  she  was;  in  another  sense 
'the  time  was  blessedly  lost'  in 
which  they  strove  to  make  them- 
selves worthy  of  this  good  woman's 
love.  Miss  Frances  Drew  had  the 
painful  dui7  several  times  cast  upon 
her  of  wounding  by  refusal  hearts 
of  which  many  women  might  have 
been  proud.  She  discharged  the 
duty  with  all  the  kindness  and  oon- 
sidcrateneFS  of  her  nature,  and  she 
left  the  suppliants  without  hope, 
but  without  having  injured  their 
self-respect  or  their  esteem  for  her. 
There  was  no  lack  of  wooers ;  it  was 
not  for  want  of  lieing  asked  that 
Miss  Drew,  once  known  as  'sweet 
Fanny  Drew,'  remained  single. 

Do  you  know,  you  who  make 
mirth  of  her  antiqueness,  that  there 
is  hanging  over  the  fireplace  in  her 
sitting-room  a  well-executed  por- 
trait of  a  young  naval  officer,  dressed 
in  his  uniform,  and  wearing  a  couple 
of  orders  on  his  breast;  his  age,  to 
judge  by  the  picture,  some  twenty- 
six  years,  and  his  features  hand- 
somely fair  after  the  Saxon  type? 
Do  you  know  what  attention,  to 
guard  it  from  scathe  or  harm,  this 
same  portrait  receives  from  Miss 
Frances?  how  she  hath  contrived  a 
sort  of  curtain  which  falleth  over 
it  when  Betty,  her  maid,  is  dusting 
and  making  a  dust?  and  how  she 
seems  to  honour  it  not  only  above 
all  other  pictures  in  the  house,  but 
above  everything  else  that  she  pos- 
sesses, unless  perhaps  it  be  a  pair 
of  tarnished  epaulettes  which  repose 
under  a  glass  shade  bound,  as  to 
the  edges,  with  black  rii>bon,  and 
which  staiids  on  a  little  table  by 
itself  between  the  two  windows  of 
tlie  room?  Do  you  know  the  his- 
tory of  that  portrait,  or  rather  of 
him  who  is  represented  by  it?--the 
history  of  those  epaulettes— how 
Miss  Frances  came  by  them?  I 
will  make  bold  to  tell  you,  for  you 
will  never  get  any  information  out 
of  the  present  owner.  The  story  is 
short  and  simple.  That  young 
naval  officer  portrayed  in  the  pic- 
ture was  Lieutenant  Edward  Wilson, 
of  his  Majesty's  navy,  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  told '  sweet  Fann^ ' 
he  loved  her,  and  enjoyed  the  exqui- 
site pleasure,  which  no  other  ever 
enjoyed,  of  hearing  that   ho  was 
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loTed  in  retnriL  When  Lieutenant 
Edward  Wilson  told '  sweet  Fanny's ' 
&lbar  what  be  bad  told  'sweet 
Fanny/  that  gentleman's  reply 
caused  no  soch  exquisite  pleasure 
as  his  daughter  bad  caused  to  thrill 
the  lieutenant's  heart  Mr.  Drew 
declined  to  listen  to  any  statement 
matrimonywaid,  and  bade  lieute-. 
oant  Wilsm  give  up  at  once  and 
Ibr  eyear  all  tiiought  of  being  bis 
Bon-in-law.  Wilson,  whose  ambi* 
tion  had  not  led  him  to  contemplate 
tibe  honour  of  being  Mr.  Drew's 
acm-in-law  so  much  as  the  felicity 
of  being  Fanoy's  husband,  did  not 
intend  to  renounce  even  the  lesser 
honour^  and  told  Mr.  Drew  sa 
Whereupon  Mr.  Drew  got  seriously 
liuffBd,  and  forbade  Wilson  to  come 
to  his  house. 

80  affection  was  tried  and  strength- 
ened by  adToraity.  Fanny  and  Wil« 
son  met  from  time  to  time  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  farther  comforted 
each  other  by  that  balm  to  absent 
lovers,  correspondence.  Wilson  went 
to  sea,  whence  he  wrote  ever  and 
anon  to  his  lady-loYe  at  home. 
This  went  on  for  a  year,  and  then 
came  a  break.  What  could  be  the 
reason?  Fanny's  letters  went  as 
sure  as  the  mail  went — the  break 
vas  not  of  her  making.  Was  the 
lieutenant  faithless?  Impossible. 
The  x)oor  girl  scouted  the  idea  be- 
fore it  was  well  defined  to  her.  Was 
bo  ill?  That  was  possible,  for  the 
station  he  sailed  on  was  the  home 
of  'yellow  fever.'  But  then  he 
would  have  got  the  surgeon,  or 
some  other  brother  officer,  to  write 
for  him.  There  were  a  hundred 
surmises  to  account  for  the  foiling 
aS,  and  none  satis&ctory.  Four 
months  passed,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  absentee,  till  one  morn- 
ing the  postman  brought  a  letter  in 
poor  Fanny's  own  handwriting,  ad- 
dressed to 

'Lieutenant  Edward  Wilson, 

H.MS.  Wanderer, 

West  Indies.' 

The  poor  maiden*s  pulse  beat  at 
fever  pace.  She  seized  the  letter, 
while  a  thousand  fears  possessed 
her  heart,  and  read^  stamped  with 
the  official  brand  of  the  Post  Office. 
the  single  word  '  Dead.'    This,  and 


an  announcement  in  the  'Gazette' 
to  the  effect  that  another  officer  had 
been  appointed  to  the  'Wanderer,' 
mce  Wilson  deceased,  were  all  the 
intimation  pnoor  Fanny  had  of  the 
calamity  which  hadbefEdlen  her,  till 
the  '  Wanderer,*  returning,  brought 
the  epaulettes  and  a  lock  of  light- 
brown  hair  which  had  lately  adorned 
the  person  of  Edward  Wilson.  The 
surgeon  told  her  the  circumstances 
of  the  death;  how  the  poor  fellow 
had  been  tiJcen  ill  one  day  and 
buried  the  next,  finding  time,  how- 
ever, to  speak  of  her  'whom  to 
leave  was  only  bitterness,  only 
dying,'  to  commend  himself  to  her 
through  the  medium  of  the  doctor, 
and  to  send  her  a  few  articles  be- 
longing to  himself  which  he  thonght 
she  might  value.  The  doctor  cut 
off  the  lock  of  hair  and  brought  it 
to  her;  and  Edward  Wilson  was 
buried  in  the  sea.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  portrait  and  the  epau- 
lettes. 

'Sweet  Fanny'  mourned  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  sorrow  '  till  time, 
that  cures  severest  woe,'  and  the 
hand  of  God  lifting,  modified  the 
intensity  of  her  griel  She  ceased 
to  mourn  '  as  they  which  have  no 
hope;'  she  possessed  her  soul  in 
calnmess,  and  found  in  good  works, 
and  in  the  faith  which  prompted 
them,  a  solace  for  her  trouble.  But 
'  for  her,  perpetual  maidenhood'  was 
the  lot  The  marital  love  she  had  ac- 
corded to  Edward  Wilson  was  buried 
with  him  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
there  to  abide  with  him  till  the 
resurrection  day.  She  cotdd  not  love 
again  as  she  had  done.  The  power 
to  love  utterly  had  gone  from  her, 
so  that  the  suitors  who  came  to  her 
could  have  no  other  answer  than 
that  they  received.  '  Her  night  of 
loss  was  ever  there/  and  she  did 
not  desire  it  should  be  dispelled. 
After  her  fiither^s  death— she  was 
motherless  and  an  only  child— she 
came  to  live  in  Melham  village, 
where  she  reigned  supreme  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  living  outside 
of  herself,  as  it  were,  busying  her- 
self for  the  good  of  many,  and  wait- 
ing patiently,  with  cheerful  resigna- 
tion, for  the  time  when  she  might 
again  see  him  who  had  been  taken 
from  her. 
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Tbici  was  the  lady  of  whom  Ade- 
Una  Busby,  n4e  Winton,  spoke  to 
me,  saying, '  Miss  Drew  is  yery  m*oe, 
but  yon  know  she's  an  old  maid.' 

Certainly  all  old  maids  ha7e  not 
snch  Tomantio  or  snch  tender  his- 
tories as  that  above  given.  It  is 
equally  certain  they  have  not  all 
the  same  amiable  characteristics 
Miss  Drew  had.  There  are  some 
whose  lives  are  little  else  than  a 
passionless  monotony,  and  to  whom 
no  occasion  has  presented  itself  for 
the  display  of  tiiose  qualities  of 
womanliness 'and  kindliness  which 
may  be  in  them  for  all  they  have 
not  been  called  out  These,  forced 
to  abide  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
their  own  interests,  with  nothing  to 
lift  them  above  themselves,  are  in 
great  danger  of  becoming  'old 
maids'  proper,  as  that  term  is  gene- 
rally nnderstood.  It  is  bootless  to 
inquire  how  they  came  to  be  un- 
wedded.  Sufficient  that  they  are 
so.  The  qualities  of  social  energy 
and  domestic  love,  which  [all  true 
women  have,  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  an  abnormal  channel, 
often  discover  objects  for  exercise 
which  are  simply  grotesque.  It 
IB  not  from  choice  that  a  woman 
lavishes  upon  a  cat  or  a  bird  the 
affection  which,  under  other  con- 
ditions, would  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  human  beings;  but  those 
highest  objects  to  which  her  natural 
wishes  tend  being  denied  her,  she 
cannot  do  away  with  the  feelings 
which  God  implanted  in  her,  but 
oiercises  them  according  to  her 
ability  upon  some  thing  or  some 
creature  short  of  the  highest 

1  have  said  that  this  condition  is 
dangerous,  and  so  it  is.  The  natu- 
ral scope  being  withheld,  there  is  a 
great  temptation  to  launch  out  into 
the  unnatural  and  absurd,  into  that 
which  causes  so  much  of  the  ludi- 
crous to  attach  to  'old  maidism.' 
Ladies  thus  placed  are  apt  to  give 
undue  importance  to  trifles,  are 
prone  to  think  themselves  ill  with- 
out the  slightest  reason,  to  grow 
precise  about  expressions,  to  throw 
all  their  energy  into  questions  which, 
if  never  solved,  would  leave  the 
world  no  worse  off,  and  fondly  to 
attack  some  common  error,  either 
of  speech  or  conduct,  which  though 


erroneous  in  itself,  is  so  in  a  degree 
altogether  insignificant.  I  once 
knew  an  unmarried  lady  who  be- 
sides being  forty  was  '  fat  and  fidr,' 
and  in  excellent  health,  who  was 
wont  to  complain  from  time  to  time 
of  aches  and  pains  |>urely  imaginary. 
She  would,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  quit  her  abode  for  some  water- 
ing-place, in  hope  of  improving  her 
health,  which  she  knew  to  be  se- 
riously impaired  by  reason  of  the 
extreme  'blackness  of  her  veins.' 
At  other  times  she  would  lie  rest- 
lessly on  a  sofa  for  whole  days  to- 
gether, till  I  have  wondered  she  did 
not  get  rodly  unwell  through  lack 
of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  because 
she  felt '  tingling  pains  in  her  finger 
ends.'  She  was  perfectly  well;  it 
was  want  of  something  on  which  to 
exercise  her  mind  that  made  her 
take  to  these  sham  sick  ways.  Hu- 
mouring herself  as  she  did,  she  hurt 
no  one  but  herself;  on  the  contrary, 
she  gave  employment  which  she  was 
well  able  to  pay  for.  The  man  who 
drew  her  about  in  a  Bath  chair 
nught  have  had  his  private  opinion 
as  to  the  malady  of  his  burden; 
still  he  could  not  but  rejoice  at  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  her 
and  himself  npon  that  subject. 

Miss  Lydia  Walter— that  was  her 
name — used  in  her  few  moments  of 
convalescence  to  inveigh  bitterly 
against  the  vulgar  error  of  people 
who  spoke  of  having  been  to  Lon- 
don or  elsewhere.  *  To  be'  was  not 
a  verb  of  motion.  How  coidd  any 
one  be  <o  a  place  ?  People  should 
say  *  at'  or '  m.'  This  was  her  ordi- 
nary instance  when  errors  in  speech 
became  the  topic  of  conversation; 
but  when  she  chose  to  shine  pre- 
eminent in  grammar,  which  she 
ever  defined  as  '  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  a  lan^age  correctly,' 
she  used  to  electnfy  her  audience 
by  the  exposure  of  a  yet  more  vul- 
gar mistake  which  people  made  who 
desired  others  'not  to  shake  the 
table  more  than  they  can  help;' 
whereas  they  should  ask,  as  she 
proved  to  demonstration,  that  people 
'  would  not  shake  the  table  more 
than  they  cannot  help.*  Upon  such 
ix)ints  I  have  known  her  spend  as 
much  time  and  energy  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  organise  a  nursery 
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wi^  nx  inmates;  and  doTote  to 
lam/entation  over  petty  troubles 
streogth  enough  to  quell  the  rebel- 
lion of  a  whole  Berrants'  hall. 

It  is  by  such  acts  that  Miss  Lydia 
and  her  peers  bring  ridicule  upon 
themseW^  the  fault  being  not  so 
much  theirs  as  the  result  of  circum* 
stances  by  whidi  they  are  sur- 
lonnded.  No  reasonable  being  can 
object  to  their  accurate  remembrance 
of  all  the  birthdays  in  the  family, 
to  their  dressing  themselves  in  old- 
fiMhioned  garments,  to  their  neat- 
ness, their  lOTe  for  dumb  creatures, 
nor  eren  to  their '  fussiness/  which, 
after  M,  only  springs  from  the  &ct 
of  the  desire  to  be  useftd  being 
larger  than  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
erdaing  it.  One  finds  no  difficulty 
in  forgiidng  their  geoeric  hatred  for 
lawyers,  their  almost  uniTersal  dis- 
like for  'Traotarians'  and  those 
whom  tiiey  call  sceptics.  Their  re- 
fusal to  invest  their  money  in  aught 
but  tiie  old-approved  securities 
arises  out  of  the  isolatednees  of  their 
eondition,  and  the  necessity  they 
are  under  of  guarding  themselves 
from  the  possibility  of  loss.  '  They 
cannot  steal  land/  was  the  answer  I 
once  m^  to  an  earnest  solicitation 
to  be  allowed  to  change  some  of 
Miss  Lydia's  landed  property,  which 
brought  her  barely  three  per  cent, 
for  some  (Government  guaranteed 
railway  stock  that  ^would  have 
yidded  double.  My  desire  was 
single  and  disinterested  for  the  in- 
crease of  my  friend's  scanty  income ; 
but  she  was  iron  in  her  determina- 
tion to  resist  me,  and  she  prevailed. 

Miss  Lydia  was  not  liked  by  cab- 
men, to  whom  she  was  strictly  just, 
seeing  no  reason  why  she  should  be 
generous  in  her  dealings  with  *  that 
class  of  persons'  in  preference  to 
others.  I  am  disposed  to  think  this 
soundly  wise  conduct,  in  which  she 
showed  a  courage  not  possessed  by 
many  men,  was  suggested  by  ideas 
founded  upon  the  justice  of  cases, 
and  by  the  needful  prudence  which 
guards  against  imposition. 

My  friend  lived  all  her  girlhood 
in  an  out-of-the-way  country  village, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  was 
never  asked  to  leave  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  new  home.  Her 
real  trials  were  few,  her  sorrows 


confined  to  those  which  all  must 
suflbr  through  the  loss  of  relations 
and  friends;  'she  led  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way,  along  the  cool 
seq  uestered  vale  of  life,*  and  unruf- 
fled by  the  rubs  of  tUne,  lived  a 
blameless  life,  doing  good  in  small 
ways,  and  deserving  kindness  and 
sympathy  for  her  conduct  rather 
than  ridicule  and  contempt  for  her 
spinsterhood. 

There  are  old  maids  who  may  be 
distinguished  as  the '  matronly,'  who 
have  been  sister-mothers  to  their 
younger  sisters.  I  knew  one  such. 
Her  mother,  when  dying,  com- 
mended the  tender  buds  of  humanity 
to  her  care,  and  she  comfbrted  that 
mother  in  her  last  hours  by  the 
assurance  of  that  she  has  so  nobly 
done.  Denying  herself,  for  the  chil- 
dren's sake,  she  refused  two  worthy 
offers  of  marriage,  lest  she  should 
fidl  in  the  discharge  of  the,  to  her, 
sacred  duty.  She  waited  till  time 
had  relieved  her  of  her  charges  by 
providing  new  homes  for  them,  and 
then,  her  own  marrying  days  being 
gone,  she  settled  down  with  a  (juiet 
conscience  and  self-denying  dispo- 
sition in  the  grateful  hamlet  of 
Waldon,  where,  adopting  the  poor 
and  needy  for  her  relations,  and 
setting  an  example  for  angels  and 
men  to  admire,  she  lived  and  died 
'in  single  blesd^ness.'  It  must 
have  been  a  hard  heart  or  a  thought- 
less tongue  that  could  have  allowed 
an  unkind  word  to  be  spoken  of  her. 

It  is  just  possible  there  may  be 
some  women  like  that  one  described 
by  Southey  in  '  The  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,'  who 

*  Hated  m<m  became  they  loved  not  her ; 
And  hated  womeo  because  they  were  loved ;' 

but  I  am  inclined  to  disbelieve  in 
them.  It  has  never  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  know 

*  A  woman  whoee  unlovely  yontb, 
'    Even  as  a  canker'd  rose  wblch  none  will  cull, 
Had  withered  on  the  stalk  ;* 

though  I  have  met  ladies  whose 
opinion  of  men,  as  such,  was  by  no 
means  flattering;  and  it  might  very 
well  be  that  this  ill  opinion — for  in 
no  case  does  it  amount  to  misan- 
thropy— had  its  origin  in  some  evil 
turn  which  certain  men  played  tiiem. 
They  have  been  cheated  of  their 
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heart  or  their  property  at  some 
earlier  stage  of  their  existence,  and 
the  broken  fieiith,  besides  ruining 
them,  has  mined  the  opinion  they 
once  had  of  men— an  opinion  so  good 
that,  had  appearances  not  proved 
deceitful,  they  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  merge  themselves  and  their 
fortunes  with  those  of  a  rougher 
nature.  These,  perhaps,  find  a  plea- 
sure in  'hearing  and  telling  some 
new  thing'  adverse  to  the  race  by 
which  they  have  been  ill-used,  so 
that  gossip  often  becomes  their  fEul- 
ing ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  be  re- 
venged they  become  busy  bodies  and 
meddlesome.  But  these  are  special 
qualities  attaching  only  to  some  out 
of  many,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
they  can  be  said  to  be  possessed 
exclusively  by  old  maids.  The  pru- 
dishness  for  which  they  are  often 
reproached  grows  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  their  condition.  Ever 
obliged  to  observe  closely  the  bounds 
of  modesty  and  decorum,  they  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  speaking  over- 
modestly — a  fault  their  married 
sisters  are  not  noted  for  committing. 
There  are  old  maids  whose  youth 
illness  laid  hold  upon  and  kept 
them  single;  there  are  old  maids 
who  in  >outh  manifested  signs  of 
the  shrew,  and  scared  the  would-be 
wooers  away — these  surely  must  be 
terrible  old  maids;  there  are  old 
maids  whom  pare  misfortune  has 
kept  so ;  but  there  are  not,  as  I  be- 
lieve, any  old  maids  who  are  so  from 
choice,  or,  as  I  ventured  to  put  it  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  from 
love  of  the  state.  It  is  not  a  natural 
state,  and  though  after  the  lapse  of 
time  a  woman  may  grow  so  much 
attached  to  it  that  she  will  not,  even 
in  the  presence  of  an  offer,  change 
it,  originally  it  was  not  so.  Now 
she  loves  her  freedom  and  unshack- 
ledness;  then  there  was  'nothing 
she  would  more  willingly  have 
parted  withal.* 
One  more  class  of '  old  maids,'  and 


I  have  done.  There  is  a  class  the 
members  of  which  are  for  the  most 
part  good-looking,  well-dressed,  and 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  for  them- 
selves ;  they  are  up  in  the  genend 
subjects  of  conversation,  and  can,  if 
they  choose,  make  themselves  vastly 
agreeable.  They  know,  or  knew,  a 
great  many  people,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  in  much  society. 
Why  are  they  yet  unmarried?  I  will 
tell  you.  They  were  flirts  or  jilts — 
probably  the  former,  for  I  believe 
they  were  rather  foolish  than  wicked. 
They  received  the  homage  of  many 
but  the  love  of  none ;  or,  if  they 
did,  they  trifled  with  it,  lost  it,  and 
lived  to  tee  it  accepted  by  another 
who  throve  and  flourished  on  it 
while  they  were  left  high  and  dry  on 
the  shoal  from  which  the  marriage 
tide  will  never  sweep  them. 

But  these,  perhaps,  more  even 
than  the  others,  are  very  deserving 
of  consideration  and  sympathy. 
Their  condition  is  punishment  more 
than  enough  for  their  error  or  vanity; 
it  is  unkind,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to 
taunt  them  as  well. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  an 
examination  of  the  employments  in 
which  un  wedded  women  can  engage. 
It  is  foreign  to  my  object  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  have  shown  the 
cases  of  several  classes  against  whom 
to  breathe  a  word  of  unkindness — 
and  ridicule  «>  unkindness-is  posi- 
tive sin;  I  tave  endeavoured  to 
show  the  sources  —  often  uncon- 
trollable— whence  many  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  old  maids  spring;  I 
have  made  out  a  clear  title  in  some 
to  all  the  sympathy  which  the  world 
has  to  give  them ;  and  now  end  with 
a  bid  for  universal  forbeurance  and 
kindliness  towards  those  who,  being 
true  women,  with  affections  aad 
aspirations  no  whit  less  defined 
than  those  of  any  other  women, 
are  del)arred  by  their  fate  from 
domestic  joys  and  sweet  family 
pleasures. 

r.  W.  R. 
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THIS  heading  may  possibly  call 
forfii  the  remark  that  flowers 
must  be  pretty  mach  the 


in 

fsame  as  flovrers  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world ;  bat  the  fact  is  that  they 
oocopy  there  a  more  conspicnous 
plaoe  than  in  any  other  capital  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  On  arriv- 
ing in  Paris,  even  before  reaching 
your  hotel,  yon  behold  from  your 
cab -window  some  horticultural 
achievement,  some  highly-finished 
square  or  public  garden,  containing 
aomething— a  bed  of  colons  like  a 
pool  of  blood,  a  parti-coloured  rib- 
bon of  floral  embroidery,  or  a  grot- 
like  OMcade  hang  with  the  freshest 
of  verdure— which  makes  you  men- 
tally resolve, '  I  must  go  and  take  a 
look  at  that  to-morrow.'  But  before 
to-morrow  comes,  on  strolling  out 
tJtsr  your  late  and  welcome  dinner, 
you  will  encounter  sundry  flower- 
aeilers  who  live  by  retailing  in  the 
evening  the  flowers  that  have  re- 
mained unsold  all  day — exactly  as 
in  London  there  are  second-rate 
fish-ehops  and  supper-rooms,  which 
treat  jon  at  night  to  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  {Mrawns  which  first-rate  esta- 
blishments have  not  disposed  of 
during  the  preceding  twelve  hours. 
And  when  the  twilight  of  a  sum- 
mer's eve  is  completely  extinguished 
by  the  glare  of  gas,  you  will  find  no 
lack  of  second-hand  bouquets- 
showy,  tasty,  and  fragrant,  but  un- 
mistakably and  undeniably  second- 
hand—to  prove  the  wide-spread 
demand  for  the  article  flowers. 

What,  in  fact,  is  a  favourite  ac- 
trasa  or  dancer — nfemme  h  la  mode, 
whom  all  male  Paris  is  running 
after— to  do  with  her  bouquets? 
Say  she  receives  only  a  dozen  per 
day.  A  superabundance  of  such 
things  beoomes  wearisoma  Their 
similarity  of  form  render  them 
monotonous  as  a  decoration  for 
apartments,  and  she  does  not  want 
her  boudoir  to  look  like  a  bouqueir 
shop.  None  of  them  will  keep,  be- 
canse  the  flowers  are  'moanted;' 
that  i<>,  the  short  stalks  with  which 
they  are  cut  are  lengthened  by  at- 
tachment to  false  stems  of  rush. 
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Putting  them,  therefore,  into  a  jat 
of  water,  to  preserve  their  fresh- 
ness, would  be  like  putting  your 
wooden  leg  into  a  hot  footbath  to 
cure  your  cold.  Madame,  conse- 
quently— all  such  ladies  are  '  Ma- 
dame,' whether  married  (which 
rarely  happens)  or  not — Madame 
selects  one  or  two  which  (or  their 
donors)  she  prefers  to  the  rest,  and 
the  others  l:^come  the  perquisite  of 
her  femme  de  charnbre,  who  may  pos- 
sibly hand  one  to  her  hon  ami,  who 
may  perhaps  present  it  to  the  counter 
of  the  crSmerie  or  wine-shop  which 
he  honours  with  his  patronage.  The 
residue  find  their  way,  for  a  small 
consideration,  to  vendors  stationed 
at  the  comers  of  streets  and  under 
gateways  along  the  Boulevards. 
Sach  is  the  life-history  of  many  a 
bouquet,  the  last  purchaser  pro- 
bably setting  on  it  a  greater  value 
than  the  first  recipient 

While  discoursing  bouquets,  I 
may  add  that  not  a  few  stylish 
equipages  receive  their  finishing 
touch  from  small  bouquets,  of  the 
same  hues  and  flowers,  worn  by  the 
horses  on  the  sides  of  their  heads, 
and  by  the  master  and  men-ser- 
vants in  front  of  their  buttoned 
coats  or  waistcoats;  but  I  have 
noticed,  when  opportunities  for 
close  inspection  occurred,  that  while 
the  horses'  and  the  masters'  flowers 
were  real,  those  of  the  servants 
were  often  artificial — which  would 
take  us  away  from  flowers,  our  pro- 
vince at  present,  into  the  domains 
of  livery- tailoring  and  millinery. 

Next  morning,  on  issuing,  you 
are  met  by  the  cry,  'Fleurissez 
vous!  Fleurissez  vousl'  for  which 
we  know  no  adequate  English,  but 
approximately  translate  it  by 
*  Flower  yourselves  I  Flower  youi> 
selves!'  which  sounds  as  if  the 
crier  took  you  for  journeymen 
bilkers  out  on  strike.  You  forgive 
the  mistake,  however,  at  the  sight 
and  scent  of  hand  barrows  laden  with 
what  were  once  called  'posies'  in- 
trepidly wheeled  through  the 
crowded  streets.  The  contents  of 
those  hand-carts  serve  you  at  oiico 
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;i3  a  calendar,  a  thermometer,  and  a 
clock.  There  are  directions  how  to 
read  the  barometer;  a  very  little 
practice  will  help  you  to  read  the 
flower-barrow.  As  a  calendar,  wall- 
flowers mark  April ;  roses  and  early 
picks,  Jane;  chry8anthemaQ.s,  ()<>• 
tober  and  Novemt)er.  As  a  clock, 
from  seYen  to  eigiit  in  the  morning 
is  denoted  by  a  heavy  load  of  the 
freshest  flowers,  when  working  men, 
clad  all  in  blue,  buy  p(^nny  bunches 
to  perfume  their  break  fasts.  Dimi- 
nished quantity,  with  flaggingleaves, 
indicate  the  interval  between  twelve 
and  one,  when  juvenile  economistfl 
obtain  for  one  sou  the  nosegay 
which,  earlier,  would  have  cost 
them  two.  When  you  begin  to  wit- 
ness the  grand  seDingoifof  remnant 
stock,  in  a  condition  between  new- 
made  hay  and  pot-pourri,  under 
prime  cost,  jou  may  feel  sure  of 
being  far  advanced  in  the  afternoon, 
somewhere  between  four  and  five, 
an<l  may  reflect  how,  when,  and 
where  you  will  dine.  The  therrao- 
metrical  evidence  of  the  flower-cart 
is  perceptible  by  the  dullest  eye. 
Pansies  shrivelled  at  ten  in  the 
morning  stand  for  80  deg.  of  Fahr- 
enheit, while  rofies  tolerably  fresh 
at  two  in  the  aftern(X)n  show  the 
mercury  not  to  have  risen  above 
50  deg.  or  60  deg. 

Wherever  you  take  your  walks  in 
Paris,  you  can  hardly  avoid  passing 
flower  shops;  still  less  will  you  be 
able  to  refrain  from  stopping  and 
looking  in  at  the  window.  Tbey  are 
not  so  frequent  afi  to  weaken  the 
interest  they  inspii*e,  nor  yet  so  few 
and  far  between  as  to  threaten  you 
with  absolute  floral  starvation. 
They  are  judiciously  scattered  here 
and  there ;  there  is  at  least  one  in 
every  considerable  beat  of  fre- 
quented walks  where  leisurely  folk 
lounge  to  and  fro ;  one  in  the  Palais 
Koyal;  one  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  I  think;  one  in  the  Rue 
Hfjyale,  and  so  on.  Without  givingp 
you  a  surfeit,  they  contrive  to  keep 
up  >our  longing,  and  do  not  ?illow 
you  to  forget  there  are  such  tbiiigs 
aa  flowers.  They  tempt  you  with 
beauties  old  and  new,  but  the  old, 
I  fancy,  are  in  the  majority ;  for  our 
forefathers  cultivated  floral  gems 
which  Btill  hold  their  places  against 


intruders.  They  oft'or  pot-plants 
enveloped,  like  brides,  in  spotless 
white,  bouquets,  and  even  single 
flowers  or  single  spikes  of  flowers. 
For  what  purpose  can  anybody 
want  one  swgle  flower?  Yet  yott 
see  them  sold.  Is  it  to  completa 
an  insufficient  nosegay  ?  or  to  send 
or  wear  as  a  token  or  a  symbol,  to 
be  read  by  the  learned  in  the  lan- 
gnage  of  flowers?  There  is  cer- 
tainly mystery  in  some  of  these 
purchases.  Look  how  that  waiting- 
maid  hides  that  bouquet  I  Where- 
ever  it  is  going,  it  will  be  smuggled 
in.  That  Madagascar  periwinkle  is 
being  papered  up  as  tightly  as  if 
Cupid  were  perched  amongst  its 
branches  and  the  purchaser  were 
afraid  he  should  fly  away. 

It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin 
with  flowers  in  Paris;  as  to  ending 
with  them,  they  have  no  end.  With 
them  there  is  no  gap  or  break  be- 
tween the  thirty-first  of  December 
and  the  first  of  January,  any  more 
than  there  is  between  eleven  fifty- 
nine  minutes  at  night  and  fifty-nine 
minutes  to  one  in  the  morning. 
Flowers,  without  and  with  assist- 
ance, bloom  in  an  unbroken  circle 
all  the  year  round.  Paris  must  have 
them,  and  have  them  she  does. 
Weather  puts  no  stop  to  the  supply. 
It  is  almost  pitiable  to  behold  green- 
house plants  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  Paris  flower  mar- 
kett?,  during  frost  and  snow.  Ton 
feel  for  them  as  you  would  for  sen- 
tient beings  made  to  undergo  need- 
lees  suffiering.  There  they  are,  poor 
things,  torn  from  their  happy  home 
by  their  cruel  master,  a  sort  of  slave 
dealer,  who  takes  no  thought  of 
inclement  seasons,  provided  he  does 
but  pocket  their  price.  There  tbey 
are,  thinly  clad  or  not  olad  at  all, 
shivering  and  shaking  in  the  biting 
breeze.  Unless  some  purchaser 
takes  pity  on  them  and  carries 
them  off  to  a  friendly  shelter, 
they  must  perish,  stricken  with  pa- 
ralysis, frostbite,  and  death.  The 
individuals  carried  hack  home  fay 
their  owner  can  only  reach  it  as 
dead  bodies,  fit  for  interment  in  the 
compost-heap.  The  value  of  the 
suflercrs,  we  may  suppose,  is  covered 
by  the  sale  ot  those  for  whi^  he 
manages  to  find  customers.     Bat 
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it  18  »  mthtess  ptaoiice,  noverthe- 
leeB.  Sach  m  humaii  oraelty  to  poor 
do&QoeleBs  plants  I 

Like  the  flower  shops,  the  flower 
msrkeiB  of  Paris  suffioe  for  the 
liupplj,  and  alternate  oonveniently 
with  each  other,  without  laisiDg  any 
onneoeBsary  competition.  They  aU 
begin  early,  and  meet  of  them  last 
all  day ;  needless,  therefore,  is  it  to 
ohaenre  that  it  is  the  early  bird 
whkh  picks  up  the  best  bargains. 
Apropos  to  which,  be  it  said,  once 
for  all,  that  no  one  Deed  be  afraid  to 
baiigain.  Haggling,  you  may  be 
iold^  id  nn-ESaglish;  bat  doing  at 
Pans  as  Paris  does  will  sometimes 
sare  yon  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent, 
especially  if  the  seller  perceives  that 
you  know  the  wholesale  market 
Taloe  of  plant& 

The  flower  market  of  the  Ghdteau 
d*£aa  is  held  on  Mondays  aod 
Thursdays ;  that  on  the  Qaai  aux 
Fleurs,  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur* 
days;  that  at  the  Madeleine,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  so  that  a 
flower  market  is  held  every  day  in 
the  week  except  Sunday.  Besides 
these,  flowers  are  sold  every  day  in 
the  Marche  St.  Honor^ ;  every  day 
also,  and  early  in  the  morning  only, 
say  from  four  or  earlier  till  six, 
there  is  a  sale,  on  a  large  scale,  of 
bouquets  and  cut  flowers  only,  at 
the  Ualles  Centrales.  All  these  are 
well  worth  a  stranger's  visiting, 
wheth^  he  wants  flowers  or  no,  for 
the  sight  The  trade  in  flowers  at 
tha  Halles  Centrales  is  particularly 
curious  to  observe.  In  summer  it 
enters  into  the  general  picture  of  the 
early  wholesale  dealings  in  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  and  forming  only 
a  feature  of  one  great  whole,  strikes 
yoa  less.  But  in  winter,  when 
it  proceeds  with  equal  briskness, 
darkness  frames  it  in,  and  you  take 
the  isolated  groups  as  you  would 
the  Bembrandts  aifd  the  Teniers  in  a 
gallery.  It  is  an  illumination  of 
bosy  glow-worms.  Eachmuffled-up 
laamle  purofaaser  carries  a  stick 
armed  with  a  lighted  taper,  known 
Mhraide  cave,  wherewith  to  inspect 
the  merchandise.  She  here  pur- 
chases, at  first  hand,  bouquets  and 
flowers,  to  be  afterwards  sold,  at 
seocmd*  third,  or  fourth  hand,  at 
the  flowsr  maxkat  of  the  day  and  at 


the  flower  shops.  It  is  a  scene  which 
might  be  put  on  the  stage,  if  scenie 
effects  were  capable  of  rivalling  its 
richness. 

The  Hallos  Centrales  is  the  Bil- 
lingsgate of  bouquets.  Betail  dealers 
obtain  thence  their  supplies  for  the 
day,  often  making  new  combinations 
and  permutations  out  of  the  mate- 
rials so  procured.  Flowers  are  sold 
there  in  bunches  consisting  of  one 
single  kind — all  red  roses,  all  white 
roses,  all  orange  blossoms,  all  crim- 
son stocks,  and  so  on— which  even 
in  that  state  make  very  efliective 
and  remarkable  boaquets,  which 
everybody  cannot  show ;  because  a 
small  private  garden  could  not  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  supply  of  one  single 
flower.  They  charm  by  their  very 
simplicity  aad  by  their  apparent 
unpretentiousness.  Professional  bou- 
quet-makers buy  up  these  for  the 
sake  of  pulling  them  to  pieces,  and 
out  of  them  composing  (often  with 
the  addition  of  less  expensive  but 
nevertheless  fresh  and  pret^ 
flowers)  those  circular  pieces  of 
elaborate  floral  mosaic  which  are 
supposed  to  be  indispensable  to 
ladies  of  various  categories,  to  hold 
in  their  left  hand  (or  deposit  beside 
them)  on  various  occasions.  Such 
bouquets  are  often  ordered  days 
beforehand,  and  have  to  travel  long 
distances,  which  they  bear  bett^ 
than  might  be  expected,  carefully 
packed  in  air-tight  boxes,  and  with 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  water  over 
their  surface.  If  the  sum  spent 
annually  in  France  for  cut  flowers 
only  could  be  counted,  the  total 
amount  would  be  something  enor- 
mous. 

Visitors  to  the  Halles  Centrales 
by  day  should  not  neglect  going 
underground— a  region  known  to 
comparatively  few,  but  net  less  won- 
derful and  extensive  than  the  edi- 
fices striding  above  ground.  I  do 
not  know  whether  admission  is  ob- 
tainable at  early  mom,  but  later  on, 
nothing  is  easier.  You  have  only 
to  inquire  for  the  surveillant,  if  he 
does  not  present  himself  and  offer 
to  take  you  downstairs,  which  he 
very  likely  will  if  yon  go  poking 
about  with  the  air  of  inquisitive  and 
intelligent  strangers.  He  is  a  portly 
individual,  in  a  sort  of  undresa  uni- 
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form,  of  the  highest  respectability, 
tuunistakably  authoritatiye  and 
official,  who  takes  a  pleasure  in 
doing  the  honours  of  his  *  Inferno/ 
apparently  careless  whether  yon  tip 
him  or  no,  which,  however,  we  make 
a  point  of  with  him  and  all  his 
brother  employes,  wherever  we  fall 
in  with  them,  and  have  no  occasion 
to  regret  the  practice.  Writing 
from  memory,  something  like  the 
following  discourse  occorred : 

'  Fermettez.  This  way.  The  stairs 
are  easy.  Of  course  we  keep  this 
barrier  locked.  The  public  are  not 
admitted  yet,  and  we  do  not  want 
idle  and  unclean  people  to  come 
and  deposit  dirt  here— saying  your 
respect-— instead  of  taking  it  to  the 
proper  place.  Look  round  now,  and 
look  up.  You  are  beneath  the  Halles. 
I  will  unlock  this  other  barrier,  and, 
as  it  is  dark,  will  light  this  bit  of 
bougie.  You  now  behold  this  won- 
derful entrepot,  three  hundred 
metres  square  without  any  support  or 
prop.  The  roof  is'held  up  by  those 
hollow  beams.  They  say  they  are 
stronger  because  they  are  hollow.  To 
complete  it,  it  took  so  many  hundred 
workmen,  so  many  hundred  days,  so 

many  thousand  kilos,  of  iron * 

'  And  that  dark  passage  there  ?* 
*Permettez  —  so  many  million 
bricks  and  so  many  cubic  metres 
of  hewn  stone.  This  dark  passage 
is  the  underground  railway  to  the 
St.  Lazare  Station,  communicating 
with  Le  H&vre,  and  thence  with 
America.  That,  about  which  you 
inquired  just  now,  is  the  under- 
ground railway  to  the  station  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  I'Est,  communi- 
cating with  Strasbourg,  the  Rhine, 
Germany,    and    Eastern    Europe. 

That  other ' 

*  When  will  they  be  opened  ?' 
'  Permettez.  That  other  will  bring 
to  tlie  Halles  Centrales  the  products 
of  Central  and  Southern  France. 
When  they  are  finished,  the  meat 
vriU  arrive  ready  slaughtered.  On 
cleaning  the  fish,  there  are  conduits 
for  carrj^ing  oif  the  dirty  water 
(saving  your  respect)  to  the  grand 
sewer  which  conducts  all  the  off- 
scourings and  immondices  of  Paris 
(always  saving  your  respect)  into 
the  Seine  at  Asnieres.  When  these 
railways  are  opened  to  commerce 


the  streets  leading  to  the  Halles 
will  be  disencumbered  of  eighl^y 
thousand  carts  and ' 

'  Which  is  the  way  out?* 

'  Permettez.  And  eighty  thousand 
hand-barrows.  This  way.  Don't 
be  afraid.  You  can  walk  about 
here  as  safely  as  in  your  chamber. 
Permettez.  You  must  not  omit 
to  see  the  reservoirs,  where  the 
fishmongers  overhead  keep  their 
fresh-water  fish  alive.  Each  one, 
you  see,  has  his  division,  covered 
with  glass  and  wire  net,  and  fastened 
with  a  padlock.  For  one  division, 
with  water  constantly  running 
through  it,  the  charge  is  only  two 
sous  per  day.  Look  at  those  beau- 
tiful Alsacian  carp.  Look  at  those 
tench;  look  at  those  eels.  This  is 
the  way  up.  !Mind  how  you  walk, 
for  this  part  of  the  Halles  is  some- 
times dirty — saving  your  respect' 

*  Thank  you  very  much.  Good- 
day.' 

'  Permettez.  Strangers  who  visit 
the  underground  Halles  inscribe 
their  names  in  my  pocket-book. 
Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  add 
yours?  You  see  that  there  are 
names  of  all  sorts  of  nations,  some 
even  that  I  cannot  read.' 

'There's  my  name.  Good-day 
once  more.* 

'Permettez.  If  any  of  your  friends, 
when  they  visit  Paris,  would  like  to 
see  the  underground  Halles,  they 
have  only  to  ask  for  me.  Here's 
my  card.' 

Of  the  day  and  retail  flower 
markets,  the  most  considerable  and 
choice  is  that  held  on  each  side  of 
the  Madeleine,  as  might  naturally 
be  suspected  from  the  tastes  of  the 
quarter  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
which  makes  the  greatest  consump- 
tion of  flowers.  Even  the  likings 
of  domestic  animals  are  consulted. 
What  are  those  flower-pots  contain- 
ing tufts  of  green  ?  Thoy  are  chie.n- 
dent,  or  dog's  grass,  for  Puss  and 
Spot  to  nibble  at  whenever  they  feel 
inclined  to  take  a  little  medicine. 
Grand  is  the  trade  in  bouquets  and 
bouquet  material 8 — migniooette  pur- 
posely gathered  in  an  unadvanced 
state,  pannies,  corn-bottles,  single 
stocks,  pinks,  omnge-flowers,  forget- 
me-nots,  jessamines,  sweetwilliams, 
honeysuckles,   gardenias   or    Capo 
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jeflBamineSf  and  small  dwarf  x)eom68. 
Here  also  roses  of  one  kind  and 
hoe  are  sold  in  carofdlly-assorted 
bunches,  to  be  worked  up  into  oom- 
posite  bonqnets,  mixed  and  oon- 
trasted  with  other  flowers.  In  fiict 
there  aie  bonqnets  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  wcMnen — all  pare  white 
for  innocent  brides,  and  all  blushing 
ved  for  seocmd  marriages^  althongh 
I  did  not  see  any  all  black  for 
widows.  There  are  winter  bouquets 
of  grasaes,  dyed  and  in  their  natural 
colours,  and  summer  bouquets  of 
wild- flowers — poppies,  ox-eyes,  oom- 
oockles,  grasses,  sedges,  ferns,  and 
reeds — as  if  (whether  for  self-decep- 
tion or  the  deception  of  others)  some 
sweet  and  sentimental  young  lady, 
jost  returned  from  the  country,  had 
gathered  them  herself  as  she  strolled 
&rough  the  fields.  Certain  other 
bouquets  deriye  a  lightness  and  a 
charm  from  the  Uberal  introduction 
into  them  of  gypeophillas^  small 
white,  star-shaped  flowers  trebling 
on  a  hair-like  stem. 

Even  daring  the  day  fresh  plants 
arriya  Here  comes  a  cEurt-load  of 
pelargoniums  in  full  bloom,  intended 
to  garnish  some  balcony  or  staircase. 
But,  in  fact,  there  are  plants  to  suit 
all  purposes :  suspension  plants,  to 
hang  in  doorways  and  whidows,  iyy- 
leaTod  geraniums  and  tradescantias; 
butchers'  plants,  sweet  basil  to  wit ; 
lovers'  plants,  as  myosotis ;  cobblers' 
plants,  as  the  cherry-fruited  shrub 
called  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum  ; 
efdiemenl  plants,  as  cactuses  and 
hemerocallis;  and  long-flowering 
phmts,  as  annual  everlMtings  and 
the  very  pretty  white-and-pink  rho« 
danthes. 

Another  appeal  to  popular  sym- 
patbj  is  made  by  plants  suitable  for 
mignionette  boxes,  brought  in  open 
baaketB^  each  plant  rooted  in  a  ball 
of  earth,  and  ready  to  be  transferred 
eltber  to  a  pot,  a  box,  or  the  open 
nonnd.  There  are  heliotropes, 
China  astes,  Tarbenas^  phloxes,  ge- 
laaimnSf  and  a  great  Tuiety  of  other 
tempters.  They  are  one  form  of 
hope  penonified:  they  will  be  so 
pretty  before  summer  is  over!  I 
cannot  resist  that  brace  of  Harry 
Hieorer  geraninms,  ceded  to  me, 
without  bargaining,  for  twopence 
halfpenny  each.    Note  another  way 


in  which  this  supply  may  be  uti- 
lised. Terrean,  or  yegetable  earth, 
is  sold  here,  as -well  as  plants.  That 
lady,  you  see,  has  brought  large 
Yases,  to  plant  them  with  pot-flowers 
in  the  market  itself. 

Great  is  the  demand  for  seedling 
climbers,  to  run  up  strings  round 
windows  and  doors — for  major  con- 
yoIyuIus,  nasturtiums  or  tropceo- 
lums,  scarlet  runner  and  painted 
lady  beans,  cobsoas,  sweet  peas,  gher- 
kins, cucumbers,  and  gourds ;  also 
for  perennial  climbers  brought  to 
market  in  pots,  such  as  ivy,  hops, 
Tirginian  creepers,  and  aristolochias 
or  birthworts. 

At  the  March6  Si  Honor^  (fol- 
low the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs  from  the  Palais  Royal  west- 
ward until  you  reach  it)  there  is  a 
Pavilion  des  Fleurs,  to  which  yon 
are  invited  by  *  Entr^  Idbre,'  *  Free 
Admission '—an  inscription  which, 
stuck  over  a  shop,  inevitably  excites 
my  suspicions,  by  calling  to  mind 
certain  fourth-rate  bazaars  where 
cheap  and  worthless  trumpery  is 
sold,  and  which  is  quite  uncalled-for 
in  a  public  market,  one  of  whose 
essential  characters  is  to  be  open  to 
all  the  world  to  come  and  go.  It  is 
not  the  going  into  such  places  which 
is  supposed  to  cost  anythmg,  but 
the  coming  out;  although  it  was 
said  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  now  de- 
funct, that  you  could  hot  enjoy  the 
honour  of  opening  its  door  under 
fifteen  francs. 

The  Pavilion  of  Flowers,  though 
comparatively  small,  exhibita  a 
greater  variety  of  articles  than  the 
other  flower  markets  from  the 
double  circumstance  of  being  co- 
yered,  and  of  being  capable  of  being 
shut  up  and  locked,  both  as  a  whole 
and  in  separate  portions,  by  night 
Thus,  besides  the  usual  pot  plants, 
suspended  creepers,  ornamental 
grasses,  and  charming  bouquets, 
fringed  outside  with  ferns,  there  is 
a  seed-shop,  which  is  a  most  con- 
venient and  almost  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  a  flower  market;  and 
there  are  glass-inclosed  shops  which, 
in  winter,  would  serve  as  green- 
houses, thereby  preventing  needless 
barbarity  to  tender  plants,  not  to 
mention  the  prevention  of  loss  to 
the  sellers.    You  find  here  also  all 
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■oris  of  gardoi  ntflities  and  oma- 
ments— gili-glass  globes  to  stiek 
on  lawiis,  in  which  to  behold  yonr 
distorted  self;  iron  garden  seats; 
horse-hair  ba«8  to  preeerye  out- 
door grapes  from  wasps  and  flies 
(very  usefal) ;  bronze  {(,€.  cast- 
iron)  vases  for  terraces ;  gate-posts^ 
idem ;  delf  and  porcelain  vases  for 
pot- flowers  indoors;  and  even 
statues  of  considerable  merit  for 
temples,  halls,  corridors,  verandahs, 
and  the  finishing  points  of  long 
perspectives. 

It  is  a  provoking  circumstance 
that,  in  the  flower  markets  of  Paris, 
few,  if  any,  plants  are  ticketed  with 
their  names;  nor  are  their  vendors 
in  general  able  to  tell  yon  them. 
Nobody,  they  say,  cares  about  the 
names ;  all  that  Paris  wants  « is 
the  flowers  themselves,  without 
troubling  itself  about  what  they 
are  or  where  they  came  fit>m.  This 
necessarily  leads  to  practical  errors. 
Gardenias,  with  their  double,  ivory- 
white,  apricot-scented  flowers,  and 
oaladiums  with  their  heart-shaped 
leaves,  curiously  spotted  with  pink 
and  white,  or  richly  veined  with 
deep  rose  and  crimson — plantes  de 
pleine  serre  chaude,  as  the  expression 
is;  denizens  of  the  hothouse,  and 
no  mistake — ^are  selected  to  decorate 
cool  shady  living  rooms,  with  the 
necessary  consequenoe.  They  soon 
droap  and  die,  to  their  purchaser's 
great  astonishment  The  disappoint- 
ment is  not  suffered  to  continue 
long.  They  are  replaced  by  otherR, 
of  nfhioh  luck  perhaps  will  deter- 
mine a  more  prudent  ehoice. 

If  you  insist  on  knowing  names, 
origin,  and  culture,  you  are  fur- 
nishea  with  a  card  or  catalogue, 
and  invited  to  visit '  the  establish- 
ment,' where  they  will  tell  you  all 
about  them,  and  where  you  find  a 
greater  choice.  But  the  establish- 
ment is  often  inconveniently  out  of 
the  way  and  distant,  in  some  bye- 
lane  or  street  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  which  you  can  only  discover 
by  taking  a  cab ;  and,  moreover,  you 
hesitate  to  go  and  occupy  people's 
time  without  making  purchases 
which  you  may  not  want;  so  you 
content  yourself  with  the  scanty 
information  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
market  itself. 


Not  aiew  pnrehaflon  im  HitMfied 
with  anything  green  growing  in  a 
pot,  especially  if  that  anything  pro- 
misee to  keep  green  a  considenUe 
time.  Shrub,  succulent,  or  her- 
baoeous  plant;  cryptogamoosorpha- 
nerogamous;  annual,  InenBial,  or 
perennial,  to  them  is  all  one.  Th^ 
also  occasionally  have  their  per- 
plexities. 

'What  can  I  do  to  make  this 
plant  flower?'  a  lady  one  day 
anxiously  asked  me.  'I  am  be- 
ginning to  lose  all  patienee  with  it. 
I  have  kept  it  hot,  and  I  have  kept 
it  cool ;  I  have  watered  it  liberally, 
and  I  have  scarcely  watered  it  at 
all;  and  yet  I  cannot  get  it  to 
flower.' 

'That  does  not  mueh  surprise 
me,'  I  answered. 

'What  treatment,  then,  do  you 
advise?' 

'  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.' 

'  Indeed !'  with  a  sarcastio  smile, 
as  much  as  to  say, '  You're  a  prett> 
sort  of  gardener !' 

'  I  don't  think  yon  will  ever  Btec 
it  flower.' 

'  Ton  mean  I  shall  not  live  long 
enough.  Is  it  like  the  American 
aloe,  which  flowers  onoo  in  a 
hundred  years?' 

'  The  American  aloe  will  flower 
in  twenty  years,  or  leas,  under 
favourable  circumstanoeB.  This 
plant  will  not  flower  in  five  hundred 
years,  nor  yet  in  a  thousand.' 

'But  why  not?' 

'Because  it  is  a  fern.  II  will 
never  flower.' 

'Ah,  indeed!  But  I  have  heard 
speak  of  the  flowering  fern,  Os- 
munda.' 

*No  doubi  The  Osmunda  rtgali*, 
I  have  it  in  my  garden.  Ton  are 
quite  right,  except  that  the  flower 
of  the  flowering  fern  is  not  a  fk>wer.' 

Moral :  People  who  go  to  flowei^ 
markets  may  as  well  know  what  to 
wish  for  and  what  to  boy. 

A  charming  set  of  plants  to  nice 
to  the  digni^  of  intimate  friends 
are  those  in  which  we  notice  mo- 
tions, whether  of  irritability  or  of 
growth.  The  most  familiar  example 
of  the  first  is  the  well-known  sen- 
sitive-plant, which  would  be  worth 
growing  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage, 
^ven  if  not  endowed  witii  its  sin- 
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ffokr  powejfl  of  motioEL  Althongh 
the  hothoufie  is  its  proper  place, 
dnnng  two  or  three  months  of  our 
summers,  when  fine,  it  will  thrive 
in  a  sunny  living  room  free  from 
draughts.  Its  loss,  ineyitable  in 
autamn,  is  easily  replaced  in  spring. 
A  few  pence  will  procure  a  packet 
of  the  seed,  and  a  packet  will 
supply  more  plants  than  are  wanted 
dnnng  the  period  that  the  seed  re- 
tains its  vitality.  No  costly  hot- 
house is  needed  to  raise  it.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  to  a  present- 
able size  (sowing  a  single  seed  in 
eaeh  pot,  to  avoid  transplantlDg) 
in  an  ordinary  oucamber  or  melon 
frame,  to  which  they  may  be  re- 
turned for  a-while,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health,  when  weakened  by 
too  long  a  stay  in  an  apartment.  Of 
the  sensitive  and  courtly  trees  in 
tropical  forests,  which  bow  their 
bnuiches  to  salute  the  traveller  who 
passes  beneath  them,  we  have  heard, 
but  bave  no  personal  experience. 

Another  stranjge  plant,  also  re- 
quiring heat,  which  gires  itself  the 
fidgets  without  rhyme  or  reason,  is 
the  moving  plant,  ffedysarum,  or 
Detmodium  gyrann.  It  is  covered 
with  leaves  composed  of  three  leaf- 
lets, the  middle  or  odd  one  being 
larger  than  the  other  two,  which 
latter  keep  jerking  and  twitching 
fr(3m  time  to  time  (the  hotter  it  is, 
Hko  more  they  jerk  and  twist),  by 
night  and  by  aay,  without  cessation, 
until  death  puts  a  stop  to  their  un- 
aooountable  antics.  The  plant  is 
biennial,  and  is  raised  from  seed. 
Being  of  moderate  size,  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  frame,  a  pine-apple  pit, 
or  a  quite  small  hothoase,  except 
when  hroQght  into  the  drawing- 
room  or  study  for  an  hour  or  two, 
to  exhibit  its  freaks. 

Easier  than  either  of  the  above  to 
grow  in  a  window,  and  not  much 
fau  curious,  while  it  is  considerably 
prettier  than  the  preceding,  is  the 
iHe^  callitnchoides,  for  which  we 
know  no  better  JSnglish  name  than 
Pistol  plant,  in  consequence  of  its 
explosive  temperament.  Its  growth 
iB  erect,  ito  stem  and  branches  suc- 
culent and  semi-transparent  like 
those  of  balsams,  and  its  whole 
ispect  tender  and  juicy,  as  if  it 
would  be  good  to  eat  in  a  salad.  In 


summer,  it  bears  almost  as  many 
flower-buds  as  leaves.  When  those 
are  ready  to  open,  if  the  plant  be 
either  dipped  tor  a  few  moments  in 
water,  or  abundantly  watered  over- 
head, the  buds  will  explode  one 
after  the  other,  keeping  up  a  most 
amusing  salute  of  artillery,  and 
sending  forth  puffs  of  gunpowder 
smoke  (in  reality,  little  cloads  of 
dusty  pollen)  as  the  stamens  sud- 
denly expand  into  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  flowers  have  no  petals, 
and  are  not  otherwise  ornamental, 
but  are  interesting  as  vegetable 
tojs  capable  of  serving  as  pupgnns. 

Whan  plants  of  this  description 
are  not  exposed  for  sale— and  the 
Desmodium  does  not  often  appear 
in  the  markets — they  may  be  ob- 
tained by  inquiriog  for  and  ordering 
them,  or  by  visiting  horticultaral 
establishments,  whose  addresses 
will  be  gladly  given  in  the  flower- 
markets. 

Instances  of  vegetable  irritability 
may  be  seen  in  such  a  common 
thing  as  the  barberry.  By  tickling 
with  a  pin  (representing  the  legs  of 
an  insect)  the  base  of  the  stamens  pf 
the  expanded  flowers  whose  anthers 
are  ripe,  they  will  rise  with  a  jerk 
and  strike  the  stigma.  The  bar- 
berry hardly  deserves  a  pot  for  the 
exhibition  of  this  performance,  but 
it  is  a  cheap,  pretty,  and  hardy 
shrub,  ornamental  both  in  flower 
and  fruit,  not  to  mention  the  effect 
of  the  purple-leaved  variety  in  a 
group  of  foliage.  A  charming 
native  bog  and  alpine  plant,  the 
Parnassia,  does  the  same  thing  of 
itself,  without  any  stimulant.  As 
the  pollen  ripens,  each  stamen  suc- 
cessively rises,  one  after  the  other, 
and  applies  the  anther  to  the  stigma. 
The  phenomenon  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  gathered  flowers  stuck  in  a 
glass  of  water.  The  plant  is  not 
more  difficult  to  grow  in  a  pot  than 
other  bog- plants ;  namely,  by  keep- 
ing it  standing  in  a  saucer  full  of 
water,  and  occasionally  covered  with 
a  bell-glass  when  the  atmosphere  is 
dry.  Amongst  interesting  bog- 
plants  which  display  irritability, 
are  those  furnished  with  traps  for 
catching  flies.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, require  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  of  ordinary  living  rooms ; 
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others  are  anything  but  vulgar  ob- 
jects to  place  on  a  writing-teble,  a 
jardiniere,  or  a  \vindow-8iIL 

A  very  curious  fly-catching  plant 
(in  which  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
irritability)  flowered  in  my  garden 
this  summer,  and  a  most  curious 
inflorescence  it  is.  The  Gorsican 
arum,  Arum  crinitum  or  mtiscivo' 
rum,  called  by  French  gardeners 
Gmiet  chevela  and  Aftrape-mouche 
(please  not  to  confound  this  either 
with  the  Dragon  or  the  Italian 
arums,  A.  Dracunculns  and  Itali- 
r.nm\  produces  a  flower  like  the 
commom  arum  of  the  hedges,  only 
much  larger,  and  with  the  upper 
part  bent  downwards,  as  if  it  were 
an  accidental  distortion.  Both  the 
central  spadix  and  the  spathe  are 
thickly  covered  with  dull  purple 
bristles  (whence  its  names  crinitum 
and  chfvdu).  The  spathe  contracts 
towards  the  base,  like  an  hourglass, 
and  there  issues  from  it  a  faint 
cadaverous  smell.  This  attracts 
blow-flies,  blue  and  green.  They 
come  accordingly,  not  in  swarms 
but  one  by  one,  leisurely  and  taking 
it  easy ;  and  there  are  no  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  their  being 
caught.  Tou  sceptically  ask  your- 
self why  the  plant  is  named  musci- 
voruTn  or  attraffe'incmcJie,  By-and- 
by,  perhaps,  when  the  spathe  is 
shrivelled,  you  tear  it  open  to  see 
whether  you  have  any  chance  of 
obtaining  seed,  and  the  secret  is 
revealed.  At  the  bottom  you  find 
dead  flies  by  scores,  beguiled  into  a 
sort  of  vegetable  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta. Like  the  animals  that  entered 
the  lion's  den,  all  their  footsteps 
pointed  inwards;  none  came  out; 
the  bristles  prevented  tbem.  An- 
other year,  I  should  like  to  try 
whether  those  bristles  have  any 
motion  of  irritability,  or  power  of 
entangling  and  shutting  in  their 
victims. 

Tubers  of  the  Gorsican  arum  may 
be  obtained  in  winter  of  respect- 
able seedsmen  at  a  moderate  price. 
Planted  deep  in  a  warm  and  well- 
drained  border,  and  protected  by  a 
covering  of  litter  or  leaves,  they 
stand  our  climate.  In  pots  they 
produce  their  flowers  much  lets 
readily ;  and,  in  fact,  their  peculiar 
corpse- like  smell  renders  them  far 


from  agreeable  inmates,  either  of 
the  greenhouse  or  the  drawing- 
room,  though  compensated  for,  in 
the  open  garden,  by  their  weird  ap- 
pearance and  properties. 

It  will  be  seen  that  plant-pur- 
chasers may  find  in  ti^em  something 
beyond  mere  prettiness.  Besides 
the  motions  of  irritability,  the  mo- 
tions of  growth  display  veritable 
marvels.  Amongst  climbing  plants, 
some,  like  the  major  convolvulus, 
luiU  twist  from  left  to  right,  as  they 
climb  up  their  supporting  string  or 
stick;  others  twist  from  right  to 
left,  and,  try  all  you  can,  you  can- 
not make  them  twist  otherwise. 
Pretty  spectacles  of  growth  are  often 
offered  by  flowers  that  open  sud- 
denly; as  by  the  night- blowing 
cereus — which  people  have  sat  up 
to  witness — the  tiger  hyacinth, 
tigridia  pavonia,  and  the  Watsonia, 
an  elegant  although  not  showy 
greenhouse  Gape  plant,  which  you 
may  place  on  your  study  table  when 
you  see  that  it  promises  to  expand. 
The  opening  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru 
(in  French,  Belle  de  Nuit,  or  Beauty 
of  the  Night)  is  also  striking,  espe- 
cially when  grown  in  large  masses 
or  beds.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
every  flower  has  withered;  before 
nightfall  a  fresh  crop  of  parti- 
coloured flowers  has  started  forth — 
so  parti-coloured  that  the  same 
plant  will  often  bear  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent hues,  yellow  and  crimson  for 
instance,  besides  others  mottled, 
patched,  and  striped. 

*  Look  there  V  once  exclaimed  an 
enthusiastic  plant-admirer.  'Mark 
that  green  elongated  bud.  At  word 
of  command  (not  from  you  or  me, 
though  we  might  hocus-pocus  and 
pretend  to  give  it)  it  bursts.  An 
evening  primrose  comes  forth,  bear- 
ing inscribed  on  its  banner  the 
number  four.  The  stem  quivers. 
One  yellow  jyetal  boldly  protrudes ; 
then  another ;  and  then  two,  start- 
ing at  once,  elbow  their  way  out  of 
doors  and  split  their  calix  the  wholo 
way  down.  The  flower  expands 
and  takes  its  shape,  as  a  butterfly 
spreads  its  wings  to  the  sunshine. 
Its  motions  are  like  those  of  a  living 
thing  of  quiet  habits.  Like  a  living 
thing !  Is  it  not  alive  ?' 

Flowers  of  abrupt  and  quick  ex- 


puttion  are  moatly  also  of  sbort 
dnratioii.  And  flonera  of  ehort 
dmstioii,  it  hme  been  obflerred,  are 
adorned  with  tbe  richest  and  most 
bnlliant  hnee  — -  as  onr  intoDSest 
pkasnrofl  u>d  most  heartTaltjoja  are 
in  too  inan7  casta  the  most  fleeting 
and  tnmaieiit.  Tbe  remark  is  not 
iuuTeiB«ll7  tme;  bnt  it  is  so  in 
respect  to  the  aforesaid  tigridia  and 
the  major  oonTolTnlos,  whose  gaudy 
tints  we  more  and  more  appreciate, 
u  tbej  show  themselves  on  ever- 
shorteniDg  antninnal  mornings — 

ARJIdv«ri  like  Iboee  we  »lutc1i  from  r^ir, 
TlK  biigliiat~*iid  Uu  lut.' 

Finally,  floweiB  are  punctual  to 
tbeir  appointments.  The  umbellate 
star  cf  BethJehem  is  called  the 
eleven  o'clock  lady,  because  at  that 
hour  she  opens^provided  the  sun 
shine.  Punctuality  is  especially  ob- 
served by  the  flowera  known  as 
ntght-sc«nt«d.  Sundown  is  mostly 
tbe  hour  fixed  for  giving  out  their 
perfume;  and  they  keep  to  their 
tmie  quite  as  exactly  on  cloudy  as 
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on  sunshiny  days.  But  how  do  they 
know  BO  aocurately  that  the  sun  has 
sunk  below  the  horizon  ?  And  there 
ia  no  deceiving  them.  You  can  no 
more  make  a  night-scented  stock 
xmell,  than  you  can  persuade  a 
glow-worm  to  shine,  by  taking  it 
into  the  dark  during  the  day.  The 
long-flowered  Mirvol  of  Peru  (Mira- 
hilis  loTigiflora)  is  endowed  with  the 
same  singular  property.  Plants  may 
be  forced,  or  pushed  forward  into 
flower,  by  heat;  bnt  il  is  extremely 
difflcolt  to  keep  them  back  or  retard 
them.  I  was  surprieed  to  see,  in  a 
flower-shop  on  the  Boulevaid,  in 
Uie  second  week  of  Jane  last,  fresh- 
cut  bunches  of  white  lilac,  long  after 
all  the  lilacs  in  the  open  ground 
were  faded  and  gone,  ^he  plants 
most  likely  must  have  been  kept 
in  an  icehouse,  or  dark  cold  cellar 
until  considerably  after  their  usual 
time  of  starting. 

Failing  the  namesof  plantain  the 
Paris  fluff  er-markets,  you  may  often 
And  them  in  the  Jaidin  des  Plan  tea, 
to  which  we  have  not  spaco  to  con- 
duct you  now. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

JL  DAY  AND  HIQHT  AT  MALTA. 


THE  steamer  from  Sonthampton 
— which  was  originally  intended 
for  the  service  on  the  other  side  of 
Saez,  and  bore  the  dignified  name 
of  the  'Zabardust,' — had  arrived 
in  the  harboar  of  Valetta  only  an 
hoar  before  the  'Swift  Camilla/ 
and  as  the  rest  of  the  day  would 
be  occupied  in  coaling,  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  the  passengers  of 
either  ship  to  go  on  shore.  That 
they  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  yon  may  be  certain. 
Going  on  shore  in  the  abstract  is  a 
grand  source  of  ezcitemeDt,  even  to 
tiioee  who  are  most  fond  of  being 
afloat;  but  who  shall  measure  the 
amount  of  Inzury— the  degree  of  de- 
liciousness — contained  in  the  escape 
from  a  rough  cold  sea,  to  a  land 
where  the  sun  reigns  in  November 
— even  though  the  land  be  but  a 
rook  tempered  by  gardens,  and  the 
sun  be  subject  to  aggravation  in 
the  form  of  a  sirocco,  both  of 
which  characteristics  are  combined 
at  Malta. 

The  sense  of  relief  was  keenly  ex- 
perienced by  two  gentlemen  among 
the  Southampton  passengers,  with 
whom  you  are  already  acquainted. 
These  were  Cecil  Halidame  and  bis 
friend  Charles  Windermere,  who 
were  both  on  their  way  to  India — 
one  to  take  refuge  with  his  regiment 
from  duns  and  attendant  disasters ; 
the  other  to  resume  his  duties  as 
magistrate  and  collector  of  Chillum- 
abad,  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
Windermere  was,  as  I  think  I  have 
already  intimated,  quite  independent 
of  the  service ;  still,  as  an  ambitious 
man,  he  would  not  willingly  sacri- 
fice a  career,  and  his  connexions 
were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  com- 
mand the  best  possible  preferment, 
so  that  he  had  a  right  to  look  for- 
ward to  honours  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  Otherwise,  engrossed  as  he 
was  with  a  certain  object  in  London, 
I  doubt  if  duty  would  have  drawn 
him  back  to  Chillumabad,  whatever 
the  official  consequences  of  his  ab- 


sence. Bat  the  lady  for  whom  he 
sighed  had  disappeared  so  suddenly 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  learn 
anything  of  her  whereabouts,  even 
from  the  members  of  the  Parallelo- 
gram Club,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  the  minutest  information  con- 
cerning the  private  lifeof  all  public 
favourites  or  candidates  for  wvour. 
So  a  dash  of  despair  may  have  had 
some  influence  with  Windermere  in 
suggesting  a  change  of  scene;  and 
if  a  change  of  sceue  were  desirable, 
why  should  he  not  return  to  his 
duties  in  India? 

The  present  business  of  the  two 
gentlemen  was  to  make  the  most 
of  their  time,  and  get  as  much 
amusement  out  of  the  coaling  as 
possible.  They  had  already  seen 
most  that  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
island ;  and  they  sgreed  that  their 
first  course  should  be  to  look  up 
some  common  friends  who  belonged 
to  one  of  the  several  regiments 
stationed  at  Valetta  —  no  less  a 
distinguished  corps,  in  fact,  than 
Her  Majesty's  i  loth  (Grasshoppers). 
They  accordingly  wended  their  way 
down  one  of  those  streets  of  stairs 
which  Byron  says  make  people 
blaspheme — but  Byron  allowc^l  him- 
self to  be  unnecessarily  bored  with 
most  things — and  there  they  en- 
gaged a  boat,  and  proceeded  to 
Fort  Ricasoli,  where  the  regiment 
in  question  was  quartered.  At  Fort 
Bicasoli  they  found  one  of  the  men 
they  wanted,  to  begin  with.  This 
was  Mr.  Bevel,  who  was  only  a 
subaltern  in  the  regiment,  but  pos- 
sessed a  social  influence  beyond  his 
rank,  and  was  deservedly  honoured 
by  the  more  adventurous  members 
of  the  mess  as  a  man  equal  to  any 
contingency  which  might  arise  in 
the  way  of  entertainment  He  was 
breakfasting  in  his  own  quarters — 
having  escaped  parade  upon  some 
ground  which  I  am  not  able  to  par- 
ticularize—and was  entertaining  at 
that  meal  a  congenial  spirit,  in  the 
person  of  a  young  Dragoon  olficer, 
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wbo  was  spondhig  a  month's  leave 
in  going  miscellimeotifily  about  the 
Mediterranean. 

Bevel  was  delighted  to  see  Hali- 
dame,  and  the  whole  party  were 
floon  on  particalarly  good  terms. 
'Ton  will  both  dine  with  me  at 
the  mess  to-night/  he  said  to  the 
new  eomer;  'Highover  will  be 
there/ — Highover  was  the  yonng 
Dragoon — '  and  it  is  a  great  night 
with  us — ^the  anniversary  of  the 
batHe  of  Chillamchee— Giullamohee 
in  India,  yoa  know,  which  we  bear 
on  oar  eolonrs  and  always  keep  at 
mesa  There  will  be  plenty  of  time, 
as  the  "  Zubardust "  cannot  possibly 
leave  nnttl  the  morning,  and  if  yon 
go  on  board  at  any  honr  avail- 
able to  tam  in  yoa  will  be  quite 

There  was  no  resisting  so  prac- 
tical a  mode  of  putting  the  case ;  so 
Halidame  and  Windermere  agreed 
to  dine   at    Fort   Rioasoli  in   the 
evening.    The  next  question  was, 
what  would  be  done  in  the  mean- 
time?   There  are  not  many  things 
to  do  at  Malta.    Yoa  may  make  an 
ezoorsion  to  St  Paul's  Bay;  but 
tins  lakes  time;  and  the  point  is 
disputed,  after  all,  whether  the  spot 
has   the   real    interest   commonly 
Miigned  to  it    You  may  go  to  the 
Oataoombs,  as  most  visitors  do,  but 
th?B  is  perhaps  not  a  very  cheerful 
mode  ot  passing  a  morning.    Oita 
Vecohia  offers  a  more  lively  exx)edi- 
tion,  and  some  satisfaction  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  view  which   it 
oommands,    thongh    some    people 
prefer  the  blood  oranges  which  seem 
to  be  a  part  of  the  arrangement. 
The  eharch  of  St  John,  where  the 
Knights  Templars  lie  buried,  is  an- 
other resort ;  bat  this  is  so  central 
a  spot  as  not  to  employ  much  time ; 
and  it  is  as  well  not  to  visit  the 
ohureh  on  Overland  days,  as  there 
us  luie  to  be  some  fSaeetioas  persons 
uBong  the  English  visitors  with 
whom  yoa  would  not  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  have  a  rencontre.    Be- 
yond these,  and  some  of  the  gardens, 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  many 
tpeeial  attraetions  in  Malta,  where 
the  greater  number  of  the  Over- 
laod  people  content  themselves  with 
nmniog  about  the  streets  and  buy- 
^  jewellery  and  lace. 


The  gentlemen  assembled  at  Mr. 
Bevel's  quarters  were  not  on  sight- 
seeing thonghts  intent  Indeed  they 
Imew  all  the  sights  long  ago,  and 
held  them  in  the  scorn  which  is 
appropriate  to  most  sights  when 
you  have  once  leeu  them.  So  after 
dallying  for  awhile  at  Mr.  Bevel's, 
the  party  played  billiards  at  the 
mess ;  and  aner  billiards  they  played 
at  lunch,  and  after  playing  at  lunch 
they  got  a  boat  again,  and  then 
found  themselves  once  more  in  the 
town.  Here  I  will  leave  them  for 
the  present,  to  see  how  Sir  Nor- 
man and  Mr.  Milward  turned  the 
coaling  to  account 

There  was  a  certain  coolness,  as 
I  have    intimated,   between  these 
two  gentlemen ;  but  a  rupture  was 
avoided  by  common  consent,  as  in- 
convenient at  the  time;  and  they 
both  kept  in  attendance  upon  the 
ladies  in  a  most  tractable  manner. 
Fellow- passengers  have  considerable 
privileges,  especially  on  board  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  steamers;   so 
there  was  nothing  pushing  in  Sir 
Norman's  proposal,  made  at  break- 
fast, that  he  and  Milward  should 
escort  Mrs.  and  Miss  Beltravers  on 
shore,    with  an  understanding,  of 
coarse,  that  they  should  bring  them 
back,  and  an  implied  necessity  that 
they  should  take  care  of  them  during 
the  interval.    Miss  Beltravers  dia 
not  venture  a  reply  to  the  offer, 
but  looked  at  her  mamma;   and 
Mrs.  Beltravers,  seeing  no  objection 
to   the   proceeding,    thanked    Sir 
Norman  and  accepted  his  service. 
It  was  impossible— as  she  remarked 
when  in  the  cabin  with  her  daughter, 
making  preparations  for  their  de- 
parture,— to  go  on  board  the  '  Za- 
burdust'   while   the   coaling   was 
going  on ;  and  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible to  be  all  day  on  shore  by  them- 
selves. 

'But  I  very  much  wish,  Con- 
stance/ she  added, '  that  you  would 
pay  more  attention  to  Sir  Norman. 
It  is  surprising  to  me  how  you  can 
neglect  a  man  like  that— young, 
handsome,  and  titled,  and  it  may 
be  rich,  though  that  is  a  matter  not 
important  to  you, — for  a  wretched 
conceited  person  like  Mr.  Milward, 
with  scarcely  conventional  good 
looks,  who  may  not  have  sixpence  for 
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all  yon  know,  and  who  is  nothing 
more  than  a  subaltem  in  a  march- 
ing regiment' 
Mifis  Beltravers  langhed. 
'  Yon  have  hinted  the  same  to  me 
before,  mamma/  replied  that  yonng 
lady,  tossins  her  pretty  little  head ; 
'  but  what  does  it  matter,  on  board 
ship  ?  You  do  not  surely  suppose 
that  I  can  possibly  care  about  Mr. 
Mil  ward?' 

'  But  supposing  you  lead  him  to 
think  that  you  do?' 

'  Well,  that  is  his  affair :  if  he  is 
fool  enough,  he  may.' 

'  But  that  is  a  dangerous  way  of 
looking  at  the  case.' 

'  Not  on  board  ship.  I  have  always 
heard  that  flirtations  afloat  went  for 
nothing;  and  I  was  certainly  justi- 
fled  in  thinking  so,  from  what  I  saw 
coming  home  three  years  ago.' 

'When  you  were  a  mere  child, 
and  were  not — or  should  not — have 
been  able  to  judge.  But  how  can 
you  account  for  not  oaring  about 
Sir  Norman? — so  handsome,  so 
gentle,  so  evidently  honourable,  and 
generous  as  he  is ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantage  of  becoming  Lady 
Halidame  one  of  these  days.' 

Miss  Beltravers  blushed  with  a 
fervour  which  you  would  never  have 
expected  from  her  usually  composed 
demeanour. 

'  And  who  told  yon  that  I  did  not 
care  about  Sir  Norman?' she  said, 
rather  petulantly.  She  took  a  some- 
what independent  tone,  you  may 
see,  towards  her  mother,  whose 
temperament  was  like  her  style  of 
beauty,  all  softness,  and  was  influ- 
enced far  more  often  than  it  was 
influencing.  I  am  a&aid  she  was 
rather  too  amiable  a  person  to  have 
charge  of  such  a  decided  daughter. 
'  Who  told  you  that  I  did  not  care 
about  Sir  Norman?'  repeated  the 
young  lady. 

*  Who  could  possibly  tell  me  ?' 
was  the  rejoinder, '  even  if  your  own 
conduct  were  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  supposition.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible— ^I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you 
say  jes— that  you  really  think  se- 
riously of  Sir  Norman's  evident  de- 
votion ?' 

'  You  must  not  ask  me,  mamma ; 
but  this  I  may  say,  that  I  do  not 
care  about  ]Mr.  Milward,  and  that  I 


do  not  dislike  Sir  Normah.  I  may 
even  say— but  really  I  won't  be  ca- 
techized. And  as  to  my  conduct,  I 
don't  know  what  I  mean  by  it,  and 
therefore  can't  explain— and — and — 
it  must  take  its  chance.  We  have 
a  great  many  more  days  to  pass  on 
Ixmrd  ship,  and  when  we  are  at  our 
journey's  end  I  will  think  seriously 
of  what  you  say.* 

Mrs.  Beltravers's  happy,  beaming 
face  grew  clouded  at  this  announce- 
ment. She  was  one  of  those  women 
who  love  by  instinct,  and  when  they 
leave  off  loving  are  impelled  by  in- 
stinct also.  She  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  calculate  or  coquette. 
It  was  curious,  however,  that  she 
did  not  try  to  exercise  a  little  au- 
thority over  her  daughter. 

The  ladies  found  the  gentlemen 
waiting  for  them  on  deck,  in  happy 
unconsciousness  that  they  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  debate.  It  was 
wonderful  how  blooming  everybody 
looked  now  that  they  were  in  har- 
bour. One  of  the  greatest  bores  of 
bad  weather,  as  Mr.  Milward  had 
observed,  when  regarding  himself 
in  the  glass  at  the  end  of  the  saloon, 
is  that  it  makes  people  look  ugly. 

It  was  bright  weather  when  the 
'  Swift  Camilla '  left  Marseilles,  but 
bitingly  cold ;  at  Malta  it  was  bril- 
liant, and  intensely  hot  in  the  sun, 
but  genial  everywhere.  The  sirocco, 
happily,  does  not  blow  every  day. 
So  going  on  shore  had  special  at- 
tractions, and  the  whole  party  were 
in  high  spirits  as  they  stepped  into 
the  boat. 

'W^e  have  by  no  means  settled 
what  we  are  to  do  when  we  arrive,' 
remarked  Sir  Norman,  as  the  gaily- 
painted  craft,  bounding  over  the 
waters  of  the  harbour,  showed  signs 
of  reaching  the  nearest  stairs. 

'  I  should  snggest,'  said  Mr.  Mil- 
ward,  who  had  a  keen  instinct  for 
conventional  proprieties,  '  leaving 
cards  at  Government  House,  in  the 
first  place,  and  then,  if  we  can  get 
hold  of  one  of  the  aides-de-camp, 
asking  him  to  introduce  us  at  the 
club.' 

This  was  not  Halidame's  idea  of 
perfect  happiness  for  the  limited 
period  of  their  stay,  especially  wheil 
they  had  ladies  to  entertain;  so  he 
laughed  away  the  idea.    He  did  not 
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allude  to  the  ladies  as  an  objection, 
but  he  said — 

'Considering  that  we  have  only 
(me  day  to  mn  loose  on  the  island, 
1  think  we  might  leave  Government 
House  to  take  care  of  itself;  and  I 
confess  that,  for  so  brief  a  space,  I 
can  do  withoat  the  advante^es  of 
the  dnb/ 

'Well,  as  you  please.  Bat  I 
thought  it  would  be  doing  the  civil 
thing  to  go  to  Grovemment  House.' 
Milward,  I  believe,  thought  he 
was  doing  the  civil  thing  when  he 
went  to  church. 

•  t  think,'  suggested  Sir  Norman, 
'  that  we  had  better  take  a  carriage, 
go  and  see  the  regular  lions  of  the 
plaoe  round  about,  return  and  "do" 
the  town,  and  eventually  dine  at 
the  Imperial.  There  will  be  dinner 
on  bofurd  the  *'  Zuburdust ;"  but  I 
should  think  that  an  undue  acces- 
sion of  coal-dust  would  give  a  mo- 
notony to  the  menu  to-day.' 

The  programme  met  with  general 
approval,  as  Malta  was  new  to  the 
ladies,  who  had  been  on  shore  there, 
when  on  their  way  to  England,  only 
for  an  hour  or  so,  in  the  dark.  So, 
after  proceeding  to  the  Imperial, 
and  ordering  the  dinner  and  the  car- 
riage. Sir  Norman  directed  that  the 
latter  should  take  them  up  at  Muir's 
Library  in  the  Strada  Beale,  where 
he  wanted  to  buy  some  books,  and 
hear  what  was  going  on  in  the  island. 
Mnir's  used  to  be  a  capital  place  for 
both  purposes,  and  is  so  still,  it  is 
to  be  hoped. 

But  there  was  nothing  more  in 
the  way  of  news — to  judge  by 
the  report  of  the  goodnatured  li- 
brarian— than  the  usual  amount  of 
Malta  gossip,  seasoned  with  scandal, 
which  is  so  much  more  pleasant  to 
read  in  Mr.  Hannay's  books  than  to 
hear  in  the  reality.  It  appeared 
that  some  of  Mr.  Hannay's  fa- 
Tonrite '  Heavy  Baboons' and '  Stifles ' 
bad  been  paying  too  much  atten- 
tion in  private  families  among 
the  'smitehes/  and  Mr.  Jigger, 
of  H.Ma  'Bustard'  had  been 
getting  into  a  scrape  for  having 
an  order  upon  the  celebrated  firm 
of  Aldgate  Pump  and  Company, 
London,  cashed  by  a  local  merchant. 
Facetious  persons,  when  challenged 
by  the  Maltese  sentries,  still  an- 


swered, 'Naval  oflBcer  drunk  in  a 
wheelbarrow.'  Malta,  in  fact,  was 
no  better  nor  worse,  intellectually 
or  morally,  than  it  had  been  at  cmy 
time  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  While  waiting 
at  Muir*s,  however.  Sir  Norman 
made  an  opportune  discovery.  The 
Opera  was  open,  and  the  night  in 
question  was  an  opera  night;  so 
he  took  tickets  for  the  party,  who 
were  highly  gratified  at  the  prospect 
thus  afforded  of  finishing  the  even- 
ing. 

While  Sir  Norman  and  his  friends 
were  engaged  in  seeing  the  sights 
of  Malta,  Cecil  Halidame  and  las 
friends  were  equally  engaged  in  not 
seeing  them.  The  latter,  I  daresay, 
passed  an  equally  pleasant  day,  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  turned  up 
with  some  pnnctuality  at  the  mess 
in  the  evening,  their  change  of  dress 
having  been  sent  for,  with  wise  fore- 
sight, from  the  steamer. 

The  mess  of  her  Majesty's  i  loth 
(Grasshoppers),  quartered  at  Fort 
Bicasoli.  was  no  mean  institution. 
It  was  held  in  a  great  bare  apart- 
ment, with  adornments  only  of  a 
strictly  service  character,  and  whose 
amplitude   of  table    showed    that 
'guest  night'  was  no  mockery,  but 
meant  that  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons were  to  be  entertained  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  hosts.    Dinner  at  a 
mess  is  always  understood  to  be  in 
military  time,  so  that  the  majority 
of  the  guests  arrive  with  more  than 
civil  punctuality.    But  the  mauvais 
quart  d'heure  is  mitigated  by  sherry 
in   an  anteroom,  and  relieved  by 
consequence  of  much  pre-prandial 
constraint.    It  was  owing  to  this 
happy  state  of  things,  I  daresay, 
that  Mr.  Revel  and  his  three  guests 
were  much  more  communicative  as 
to  their  proceedings  during  the  day 
than  they  would  have  been  under 
more  method istical  conditions.  They 
had  been  early  to  the  club,  it  ap- 
peared,   where    they   had    met   a 
youthful  member  of  a  noble  house, 
who  commanded  a  sloop  of  war, 

Srincipally  employed  for  carrying 
espatches,  then  in  the  harbour. 
His  lordship  asked  them  all  on 
board  to  Innch,  where  they  went 
with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  and  soon  arrived  at  a 
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colonial  state  of  oonnriality.    The 
host,   being  more  colonially  con* 
vivial  than  the  rest,  and  being  in 
oommand,  had    the   advantage  of 
them  in  opportunity  for  distinction, 
and  he  was  not  the  man  to  let  such 
an  oooasion  pass.    He  held  strong 
views— and  did  not  care  who  knew 
them — npon  the  subject  of  Great 
Britain's  relations  with  France,  not 
then  quite  so  amicable  as  they  have 
been  before  and  since.    His  belief 
was,  as  he  expressed  it  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  that '  Our  Grovemment 
was  talking  a  pusillanimous  oonrse, 
and  that  if  it  went  on  in  that  way 
it  would  soon  be  the  scorn  of  Eu- 
rope.   England  would  be  a  second- 
rate  power,  sir,  and  nothing  could 
save  it.'    His  lordship,  however,  was 
determined  to  do  his  best,  so  he 
mounted,  after  lunch,  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  announcdd  his  intention 
to  go  and  fight  the  French,  whether 
the  pusillanimous  (Government  liked 
it  or  not.     In  pnrsnance  of  this 
determination    he   gave  orders   to 
double-shot  the  guns,  weigh  anchor, 
and  steam  out  of  the  harbour.    His 
commands  were  at  once  carried  out 
as  far  as  the  guns  were  concerned ; 
but    by  the   time  the  other  pro- 
ceedings were  becoming  inevitable, 
the  first   lieutenant  had  prevailed 
upon  his  lordship  to  change  his 
mind. 

'  So  France  is  safe,  for  the  present,' 
added  Mr.  Bevel,  who  had  been 
communicating  the  anecdote,  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  to  a  choice  knot 
of  friends ;  '  but  how  his  lordship 
will  manage  with  the  guns  I  don't 
know.  He  must  account  for  the 
ammunition,  and  the  charges  can't 
be  drawn.  I  suppose  he  will  fire 
them  the  next  time  he  is  out  at  sea, 
and  put  the  expenditure  down  to 
"scaling,"  though  even  then  the  shot 
will  be  in  the  way.  However,  thanks 
to  soda-water  and  friendly  advice, 
he  was  all  right  when  we  left  him, 
and  is  not  likely  to  do  any  more 
damage  to-night' 

This  little  historical  aneodota 
afforded  intense  amusement  to  the 
subaltern  miud,  to  which  it  was 
principally  addressed;  and  several 
capping  stories  were  volunteered, 
relating  to  commanding  officers  of 
regiments  who  had  oompiomised 


themselves  in  analogous  ways,  the 
latter  recitals,  however,  being  very 
quietly  given,  as  became  the  time 
and  place.  The  ooEnmuiding  officer 
of  the  Grasshoppers  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance;  so, during  his 
absence,  his  little  weaknesses  were 
also  mentioned  sotto  voce.  These, 
it  appeared,  also  erred  on  the  side 
of  conviviality,  and  he  was  held  on 
all  hands  to  be  a  capital  fellow. 

'  I'll  make  any  mcxlerate  bet,'  said 
Mr.  Bevel,  '  that  when  Bioochet 
has  to  speak  to-night  about  thean- 
niversary  of  the  battle,  he  will  pro- 
pose the  ''health,"  instead  of  the 
"memory"  of  "those  who  fell  at 
Ghillumchee."  He  always  does— at 
least,  he  has  always  done  so  during 
the  five  years  that  I  have  been  with 
the  regiment' 

None  of  the  officers  within  hear- 
ing entertained  any  donbt  on  the 
subject,  so  the  bet  was  not  taken ; 
aud  the  service  was  saved  from 
further  scandal  by  the  bugle  sound- 
ing for  dinner. 

The  dinner  went  off  as  brilliantly 
as  a  dinner  must  do  at  the  mess  of 
a  British  regiment  at  a  Mediterra- 
nean station,  on  a  great  night,  when 
even  the  inspiriting  music  of  the 
band  is  insufficient  to  deaden  or  to 
drown  —  which  is  the  right  me- 
taphor ?— the  inspired  rush  of  voices. 
And  contributing  to  the  latter  Mr. 
Bevel's  guests  were  pleasantly  con- 
spicuous, Mr.  Highover  especially, 
to  whose  convivial  talents,  by  the 
way,  the  mistake  of  the  morning, 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  of 

her  Majesty's' sloop  of  war, 

was  attributed  by  those  enabled  to 
form  an  opinion.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  the  entire  proceedings.  Even 
the  cherished  expectations  of  the 
colonel's  mistake  were  not  disap- 
pointed. That  gallant  officer  alwayn 
liked  his  dinner,  and  he  never  liked 
it  more  than  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Ghillumchea  He  was 
no  less  distinguished,  indeed,  at  the 
table  than  in  the  field;  and  were 
decorations  awarded  for  the  one 
service  as  for  the  other,  his  breast 
would  have  been  in  a  double  blaze. 
When  he  rose  to  propof>e  the  great 
toast,  Bevel  said  to  his  friends, 
'Will  anybody  take  my  bet?* 
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Sid  there  been  any  t&kers  Bevel 
would  bate  won,  for  Golcmel  Bi- 
cocbet  propoaed,  with  a  Bolemnity 
which  was  marred  only  by  the  wordli 
of  the  toast, '  The  health  of  those 
who  fell  at  Ohillnmchee.' 

Most  of  the  company  accepted  the 
invitation  in  the  spirit  and  failed  to 
observe  the  mistake  as  to  the  letter; 
bat  a  Buppzessed  laugh  was  heard  in 
some  quarters,  and  the  commanding 
ofiioer's  attention  seemed  to  be  called 
to  the  lapse  by  some  one  near  him. 

'I  beg  pardon/  said  the  gallant 
oohmel,  somewhat  less  senonsly  than 
before.  'I  shoald  have  said,  the 
memory  of  those  who  fell.  Solemn 
silence,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.' 

The  silence  was  not  quite  so  solemn 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  on  the  part 
of  those  who  knew  the  Goloners 
failing. 

After  this  there  was  a  short  in- 
terval devoted  to  private  enjoy  men  t, 
and  then,  when  the  band  had  played 
'  God  Save  the  Queen,'  there  was  a 
general  moye  from  the  table.  Some 
went  to  cards,  some  to  billiards,  and 
a  strong  party  avowed  their  inten* 
tion  of  going  to  the  Opera.  Among 
the  latter  were  Mr.  Bevel  and  his 
guests.  The  Grasshoppers  had  a 
box  of  their  own,  and  it  was  cele- 
brated for  holding  as  many  as  could 
he  put  into  it,  as  was  wittily  re- 
marked by  the  Irish  doctor  of  that 
distinguished  regiment. 

The  doctor,  by  the  way,  who  bore 
the  patriotic  name  of  OTlannagao, 
would  not  let  Hig hover  go  with  the 
rest.  It  was  a  shame,  he  said,  to 
divert  so  good  a  fellow  from  his  le- 
gitimate channel  of  enjoyment — the 
said  l^itimate  channel  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  doctor,  a  medium  for 
a  constant  stream  of  'pegs.'  So 
Hevel^  with  Halidame  and  Winder- 
mere, and  a  couple  of  other  men, 
composed  the  whole  party,  which 
was  a  very  quiet  one,  as  it  certainly 
would  not  have  been  had  not  High- 
over  been  left  behind. 

It  was  a  great  night  at  the  Opera, 
as  well  as  a  great  night  at  the  mess. 
The  Governor  was  there  in  his  big 
box  facing  the  stage,  in  all  the 
splendour  of  full  uoifonn,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  staff.  All  over  the  house 
were  the  red  eoats  belonging  to  the 
several  regiments  at  the  station — 


the  officers  in  the  boxes,  the  non- 
commissioned in  the  pit,  and  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  gallery. 
Wherever  there  are  red  coats  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  sex  which  does 
not  wear  coats,  but  dots  arrogate  the 
right  sometimes  to  certain  other 
manly  garraonts  indicative  of  au- 
thority, is  well  represented.  It  wtis 
upon  this  occasion,  and  by  an  agree- 
able variety  of  English,  Italian,  and 
Maltese,  some  of  the  latter  adhering 
to  the  mantilla,  which  is  so  fast 
giving  place  to  French  bonnets. 

The  Grasshoppers'  box  was  the 
stage  box  on  the  first  tier,  on  what 
we  call,  in  English  theatres,  theO.  P. 
side ;  and  next  but  one  to  that  was  the 
box  engaged  by  Sir  Norman  Hali- 
dame for  himself  and  his  friends. 
Placed  as  they  were,  neither  of  the 
Halidames  was  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  brother. 

The  entertainment  on  the  stage 
was  not  such  as  would  be  sought 
by  an  amateur  of  music  in  any 
capital  of  Europe.  The  prima  donna 
had  been  pretty,  but  of  her  personal 
charms  there  was  little  left,  except 
in  her  manner ;  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  her  voice — its  quality 
was  gone,  but  she  used  it  with  grace 
and  dexterity,  and  in  most  respects 
she  made  an  admirable  Fiylia  del 
Beggimento  —  for  a  garrisoQ  town. 
Poor  girl!  she  was  still  quite  young, 
but  had  drawn  upon  her  gifts  sadly 
in  advance  by  hacking  them  about 
the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  She 
was  not  paid,  you  may  be  sure,  upon 
the  same  scale  as  Patti,  and  she  had 
more  than  herself  to  support ;  but 
opinions  were  divided  as  to  the 
addition  being  a  widowed  mother, 
or  an  idle  vagabond  of  the  sex  to 
which  widowed  mothers  do  not 
usually  beloDg. 

The  GrojBshoppers'  box  and  thai 
of  Sir  Normau  Halidame  were  in 
too  close  proximity  for  their  occu- 
pants to  have  any  knowledge  of 
each  other's  existence;  but  the 
baronet  and  his  brethren  were  des- 
tined to  meet. 

Shortly  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  opera  Sir  Normau  left  his  box 
to  look  after  the  carriage  which  was 
waiting  to  convey  the  party  to  the 
stairs  whenco  they  were  to  go  on 
board  the '  Zubordust'    There  was 
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a  crowd  in  the  lobby,  and  the 
baronet  had  some  difficalty  in  pass- 
ing. A  tall  man  of  about  his  own 
height,  in  particular,  impeded  him. 
Sir  Norman  courteously  asked  him 
to  make  way.  The  request  had  a 
startling  effect  upon  the  stranger. 

'You  here,  Norman?'  said  he, 
turning  suddenly  round. 

'  GeSl  V  was  all  the  baronet  could 
say. 

Cecil  Halidame  was  the  first  to 
recover  his  self-possession. 

'  We  have  met  again,  at  last/  he 
said,  between  his  teeth;  'and  I  sup- 
pose we  have  something  to  say  to 
one  another.  This  is  no  place.  Let 
us  come  out.' 

8ir  Norman  mechanically  followed 
his  brother  into  the  street 

'Our  meetings  are  never  very 
pleasant,'  said  Cecil,  when  thoy  were 
out  of  the  crowd, '  and  this  may  be 
as  brief  as  you  like.' 

'  As  you  like,  rather,'  replied  the 
baronet.  '  Remember,  you  have  al- 
ways been  the  aggressor.  Had  I 
alone  been  concerned,  we  should 
never  have  been  otherwise  than 
friends.* 

'  Oh,  I  do  remember,  I  remember 
everything  ^a  great  deal  too  much 
— and  I  want  to  forget  Bo  not 
rake  up  bygones ;  let  us  be  better 
strangers,  as  the  man  says  in  the 
play.  There  is  one  point  that  we 
ought  to  settle.  What  brings  you 
here?' 

'  I  am  on  my  way  to  Calcutta- 
leaving  by  the  mail-steamer  in  the 
morning.' 

'  Like  my  luck,'  said  Cecil,  with 
an  oath.  'I  came  by  the  same 
steamer  from  Southampton,  and  am 
going  on  in  her  also.  We  cannot 
bo  both  on  board  at  the  same  time ; 
one  must  wait  for  the  next  mail.' 

'/  cannot  possibly,'  said  Norman ; 
'my  engagements  in  Calcutta  will 
not  allow  me.  I  would  make  any 
sacritice  in  my  power,  but  I  cannot 
make  this.' 

I  suspect  that  there  was  another 
influence  besides  that  of  his  engage- 
ments in  Calcutta  which  made  him 
determine  upon  not  missing  the 
mail. 

*  Then  I  suppose  I  must  be  left 
behind,'  said  Cecil,  sullenly.  'It 
does  not  matter  where  an  tmhappy 


devil  like  me  happens  to  be  for  the 
next  three  months  at  least.  I  am 
joining  my  regiment  before  my  leave 
is  up  because  I  cannot  stay  any 
longer  in  England.' 

'If  you  are  still  troubled  about 
money  let  me  know.  I  may  be  able 
to  help  you  again  after  I  get  to 
Calcutta.' 

'Again,  you  say.    Why  sneer  ?' 

'  It  was  an  inadvertence ;  I  meant 
no  reproach.  I  never  intmided  you 
anything  but  good,  Cecil.  I  have 
even  offered  again  and  again  —  I 
must  use  the  word  now— to  forget 
the  injuries  you  have  done  me.  I 
renew  the  offer,  if  you  will^but  look 
upon  me  as  a  friend,  and  cease  your 
cruel  persecution.' 

'No,  no,  Norman.  I  hate  you 
enough  as  it  is,  for  being  more  ge- 
nerous than  myself;  I  would  not 
incur  unnecessary  abEisement' 

'  As  you  will,  sir,'  said  Norman,  a 
little  sternly  this  time.  '  Then  we 
need  talk  no  more  on  the  subject. 
You  give  me  your  word  —  of — 
honour— not  to  proceed  by  this 
ship?' 

*  Yes,  I  give  you  my  word — of— 
honour,'  said  Cecil,  with  a  mocking 
repetition  of  his  brother's  hesitating 
delivery  of  the  words. 

'  All's  well,  then,'  said  the  baronet. 
'  We  may  never  meet  again,  perhaps, 
and  there  is  no  reason  on  my  part 
for  not  wishing  you  good-bye — so 
good-bye  be  it.' 

And  he  abruptly  left  the  side  of 
Cecily  who  returned  the  parting 
with  very  ill  grace. 

Cecil  was  moving  mechanically 
back  to  the  theatre,  when  he  en- 
countered a  Maltese  commissioner, 
whom  he  had  employed  upon  some 
business  in  the  morning. 

'  Come  with  me,  fellow,'  said  he, 
fiercely,  as  if  the  man  were  some 
wild  beast,  instead  of  a  cringing 
smitch,  with  a  smile  and  a '  Yassir ' 
always  at  command. 

Cecil  entered  a  caf6,  where  the 
waiter  brought  him  brandy,  soda- 
water,  and  writing  materials. 

A  brief  note  was  soon  written, 
and  handing  it  to  the  oomnussionor 
with  some  money,  he  said — 

'Gro  on  board  the  "Zuburdust" 
immediately ;  give  this  note  to  the 
purser,  bring  back  my  baggage,  and 
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take  it  to  the  Imperial  Hotel.  The 
money  will  pay  your  charges  and 
any  little  bill  I  may  owe  to  the 
steward.  You  can  give  me  an  ac- 
connt  in  the  morning. 

The  man  was  ofl  like  the  wind, 
and  Cecil  turned  again  towards  the 
theatre  to  rejoin  his  friends.  Every- 
body was  coming  ont  by  this  time ; 
and  as  Cecil  approached  the  en- 
trance he  heard  a  voice  which 
sounded  upon  his  ear  at  once  strange 
and  fiuniliar. 

It  was  a  lady's  voice,  and  the 
words  were  very  simple. 

'  The  opera/  said  the  voice,  *  was 
rather  fotiguing  towards  the  end; 
and  I  fear  we  are  late  to  go  on  board.' 

With  an  agitation  far  greater  than 
that  which  had  been  brought  upon 
him  by  his  brother's  presence,  he 
saw  his  brother  and  another  gentle- 
man conducting  two  ladies  to  a  car- 
riage. He  broke  out  of  the  crowd 
with  a  sudden  efifort,  as  if  he  durst 
not  remain. 

'It  has  come  to  this,  then,'  he 
muttered,  grinding  his  teeth.  '  She 
ia  going  on  board  also.'  Then  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him.  '  And 
what  is  to  prevent  me  from  break- 
ing my  promise  ?  I  would,  but — no, 
no,  I  dare  not.' 

At  this  moment  he  met  Bevel 
and  Windermere,  and  was  relieved 
from  his  own  society. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVn. 

OALCTTITA — OHOTA    HAZR1BE    AT    THK 
PBSSIDBNGY  OLUB. 

If  you  have  ever  been  to  Calcutta 
you  probably  know  the  Presidency 
Club.  It  is — or,  rather,  its  habita- 
tion is— one  of  the  largest  houses  in 
the  Chowringhee  Boad,  that  great 
load  overlooking  the  Maidan,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  broad  Hoogley,  whose  strand  is 
the  fuhionable  drive.  The  Maidan 
IS  the  Hyde  Park  of  the  City  of 
Palaces,  and  the  mansions  along  the 
ChowrmgheeBoad  form  a  Park  Lane 
on  a  large  scale — ^a  Park  Lane  with 
great  white  houses  having  great 
green  verandahs,  not  only  below  but 
on  the  upper  floors,  and  indosable 
at  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  shade. 
The  houses  are  Eastern  in  their 
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construction,  if  not  in  their  archi- 
tecture, and  in  some  of  the  com- 
pounds in  front  are  tropical  trees ; 
but  they  are  Western  in  their  order 
and  their  neatness,  and  are  marked 
by  nothing  of  the  neglect,  and  even 
squalor,  which  give  a  character  to 
native  dwellings,  even  though  they 
be  those  of  princes.  The  Chow- 
ringhee Boad  is  what  any  person 
experienced  in  the  different  habits 
of  life  of  the  two  classes  would  sup- 
pose it  to  be — the  residence  of 
opulent  Europeans,  who  adopt, 
from  native  examples,  all  that  con- 
venience and  climate  suggest  in  the 
fashion  of  their  houses,  and  fill  up 
the  details  from  their  own  ideas  of 
domestic  comfort  and  propriety. 

Let  me  take  you  to  the  large 
verandah  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Presidency  Club»  overlooking  the 
Maidan,  or  the  park,  if  ^ou  prefer 
that  I  should  call  it  by  its  English 
name.  There,  seated  about  in  chairs, 
or  lounging  about  without  chairs,  is 
a  scattered  assembly  of  members, 
enjoying  the  early  morning  air, 
before  the  sim  has  arrived  at  such 
strength  as  to  be  offensive,  and  en- 
joying also  cheroots,  and  the  Chota 
Hazree,  or  '  little  breakfast,'  mainly 
consisting  of  tea  or  coffee,  which 
precedes  the  big  breakfiaust  that  they 
will  probably  take  at  their  homes. 
The  Overland  Mail  has  arrived  on 
the  preceding  evening,  and  there  is 
a  rush  for  English  papers  and 
letters,  which  resemble  the  pale  ale 
of  Indian  life  in  one  respect — that 
you  must  go  to  India  in  order  to 
appreciate  them.  In  England  we 
take  our  morning  papers  as  matters 
of  course,  read  them  ungratefully, 
and,  at  least  five  mornings  in  the 
week,  declare  that  there  is '  nothing 
in  them.'  They  give  us  a  contem- 
porary history  of  the  world,  up  to 
the  latest  dates  received  the  evening 
before.  They  tell  us  what  kings 
and  ministers  and  parliaments  and 
peoples  are  loing,  far  and  near. 
They  tell  us  of  statecraft,  of  priest- 
craft, and  of  popular  manifesta- 
tions; of  court  intrigues  and  the 
scandals  of  private  society  abroad. 
They  teU  us  of  the  struggles  of  par- 
ties at  home,  and  give  us  illustra- 
tions of  our  social  state,  ranging 
from  the  records  of  hideous  crimes 
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to  those  of  oomio  actions  for  breaches 
of  promise  of  marriage  and  the 
escapades  of  hilarious  gentlemen 
who  have  got  into  distarbanoes  with 
the  polfoe.  They  relate  the  exploits 
of  swindlers,  the  outrages  of  daring 
'ronghs/  and  saddening  tales  of 
destitution  and  desperation.  They 
inform  us  faithfully  about  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  publio  amuse- 
ments, and  as  much  of  social  gossip 
as  may  be  printed  on  the  spot 
Th^y  publish  pages  of  adrertise- 
ments  connected  with  a  world  of 
'wants,'  and  enterprises  of  eveiy 
description.  And,  among  a  multi- 
tude of  other  things,  they  tell  us 
all  that  is  known  of  the  current 
condition  of  money  and  speculation. 
But  we  still  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  papers;  and  people  who 
make  that  remark  mostly  mean 
that  there  is  nothing  that  concerns 
themselves.  A  speech  in  Parliament 
which  has  reference  to  affairs  of  their 
own — a  paragraph  in  the  City  article 
with  a  similar  application — even  an 
entry  in  the  births,  marriaga^,  and 
deaths,  make  all  the  difference :  the 
paper  at  once  becomes  interesting. 
It  is  pronounced  a  capital  paper, 
full  of  news,  a  paper  to  be  regfnlarly 
taken  in.  And  in  this  way  any  issue 
of  any  journal  must,  from  itsyaried 
contents,  have  a  deep  interest  for— 
who  shall  say  how  many  thoosands 
of  readers? 

In  India  we  treat  the  news  of  the 
day— now  receiyed  by  weekly  in- 
stalments— far  more  respectfully. 
For  I  suppose  it  may  be  considered 
respectful,  not  to  Fay  flattering, 
treatment  of  any  kind  of  food, 
mental  or  physical,  to  devour  it 
with  avidity  as  soon  as  received, 
and  then  be  hungry  for  more.  Cer- 
tainly no  local  news  in  India  is  half 
so  welcome  as  the  Overland;  and 
Indian  exiles— as  they  call  them- 
selves in  their  sentimental  moods — 
take  an  interest  in  all  kinds  of 
matters  in  which  they  can  have  no 
concern,  for  the  sake  of  the  associ- 
ations they  suggest  with  home. 
Among  these,  however,  must  not,  of 
course,  be  included  the  determined 
old  Indians  who  have  not  been 
home  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  like 
the  gentleman  whom  we  met  at 
^Viarseilles.     People  of  that  kind 


take  a  very  hazy  interest  in  English 
news,  which  they  prefer  to  imbibe 
in  the  form  of  a  condensed  sum- 
mary. But  representatives  of  this 
class  are  principally  in  the  past. 
They  are  rare  in  India  in  these 
days. 

Upon  the  morning  in  question,  at 
the  Presidency  Club,  two  or  three 
men  who  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
Overland  papers,  are  gathered  round 
one  man  who  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate; and  Mr.  Preciserlcy,  of  the 
Civil  Service,  is  communicating  to 
them  such  scraps  of  information  as 
are  likely  to  afford  them  personal 
satisfaction,  or  the  contrary,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

*  Is  the  brevet  out?*  asks  a  mili- 
tary man. 

'  Yes,  with  a  host  of  names-^-and 
you— no,  no,  no— yes,  you  are  in  it.* 

'  Let  me  see.  By  Jove,  that's  all 
right  1    And  quite  time,  too.' 

'  How  about  the  new  furlough 
rules?'  says  a  civilian. 

'  Publication  expected  every  day 
— probably  be  in  next  mail.' 

'Another  fortnight!  Just  to 
keep  me  in  Calcutta,  of  course.' 

'  Jqpt  look  at  the  arrivals  re- 
ported in  England,'  asks  another 
militaire.  'Any  of  our  fellows 
down?* 

'All  those  who  left  the  other 
day ;  but  I  want  to  see  the  names 
of  the  Overland  passengers,  so  don't 
bore  just  now.' 

'  Just  see  if  Leisurely,  of  Tom^ 
kins's  Horse,  is  amongst  them.  It*B 
a  matter  of  money  to  me.  I  betted 
him  five-and-twenty  gold  mohurs, 
when  he  went  away,  that  he  would 
be  back  again  at  the  end  of  his  time 
—and  that  should  bring  him  by  this 
mail' 

'Then  you  have  lost;  for  I  see 
his  name  under  ''Granted  exten- 
sions of  leave." ' 

'By  Jove!  you  don't  say  so? 
It's  just  hke  my  luck.  Who  could 
have  fancied  that  the  fellow,  who 
has  had  nothing  but  leave  ever 
since  he  entered  the  service,  would 
have  managed  it  again  ?  t  certainly 
thought  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  bus 
tetber  this  time. 

'  The  "  A jadahah  "  brings  a  great 
number  of  passengers  this  time,' 
continued   Preoiserley,   with  stoic 
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indiSarenee  to  bis  friend's  disoomfi- 
tape ;  '  but  very  few  1  knov,  and 
BtOl  fewer  that  I  care  aboai' 

And  he  read  the  list  aload  in  an 
indifferent  manner. 

'  Who^  the  baronet  ?'  asked  an 
A.D.C.^  who  had  jnst  lounged  up ; 
'did  not  catch  his  name.' 

A.D.C.'b  are  apt  to  be  more  inte- 
zested  in  baronets  than  common 
people. 

'  Malidame— Sir  Norman  Hali- 
dame.  Yery  good  baronetcy,  I 
beliere— dates  from  James.  £^ow 
nothing  of  him,  thoujch.    Do  you  ?• 

*  A  litUe;  replied  the  A.D.C., 
quietly. 

*  Oh,  hang  your  Government 
House  reserve  I'  said  a  bluff  old 
major,  who  had  heard  beforehand 
that  he  was  not  in  the  brevet,  and 
whose  temper  was  not  the  better 
for  the  information.  '  I  know  what 
yon  mean — ^he  got  into  a  row  here 
about  ranning  away  with  some- 
body's wife — years  ago.' 

'  I  suppose  he  has  spent  all  his 
money,  and  is  to  be  pitchforked 
into  some  post  that  will  be  made 
nnoovenanted  for  the  occasion,' 
growled  a  civilian,  who,  although 
eovenanted  himself,  did  not  get 
nomotion  quite  in  accordance  with 
nia  ideas  of  his  own  deserts. 

*  Yes,  he'll  be  just  in  time  for  the 
opium  agency,'  remarked  another 
civilian,  slily,  alluding  to  an  ap- 
pointment just  vacant,  to  which  the 
growler  was  understood  to  have 
aome  pretensions. 

'  Mrs.  and  Miss  Beltravers,'  said 
another  man,  in  the  course  of  some 
critical  remarks  upon  the  list  of 
Dames. 

'  They  must  be  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  Beltravers,  the  indigo- 
planter,' suggested  the  old  major; 
'  beautiful  woman  she  was— I  mean 
Mrs.  Beltravers— when  she  left  Cal- 
eatta,  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
I  suppose  she  has  come  out  to 
marry  the  girl ;  for  she  must  be  old 
ennrifl^h  by  this  time,  as  girls  marry 
now.' 

'  I  see  Windermere's  in  the  list,' 
said  Blr.  Preciserley : '  he  has  rather 
exaggerated  his  leave.  But  it  is 
Tery  condescending  of  him  to  come 
out  at  alL  I  wouldn't,  with  all  his 
money.' 


Preciserley  was  a  oapitil  fellow, 
clever  and  Well-bred;  but  he  was 
always  saying  that  he  would  like  to 
have  somebody  else's  mon^ — a 
peculiarity  which  rendered  his 
society  less  agreeable  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

'  Oh,  here  comes  Flittington  with 
the  "  Era," '  groaned  the  major  who 
was  not  in  the  brevet    '  I'm  off.' 

Mr,  Flittington,  who  now  ap- 
proached with  the  journal  in  ques- 
tion, was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Native 
Infantry,  with  a  mania  for  theatri- 
cals, and  himself  a  well-known  actor 
on  the  amateur  boards.  He  was  as 
great  an  authority  upon  events  for 
years  past  in  the  dramatic  world  as 
some  men  are  in  the  sporting 
world;  and  he  took  the  intensest 
interest  in  all  public  performers, 
even  though  he  had  never  beheld 
them. 

'  It's  quite  true,'  said  Mr.  Flitting- 
ton, '  about  the  new  actress  at  the 
Imperial.  She  has  left  the  stage,  it 
is  supposed  for  good— an  awfol 
shame,  is  it  not?  "Love  and 
Liberty;  or,  the  Daughter  of  the 
Doge,"  is  withdrawn,  and  "The 
Monkey  of  JEthiopia;  or,  the  De- 
voted Wife,"  is  put  in  its  place. 
The  "Era"  gives  an  account  of  the 
plot,  which,  it  says,  may  have 
escaped  the  recollection  of  many  of 
its  readers.    Here  it  is.' 

And  Mr.  Flittington,  despite  the 
good-humoured  opposition  of  some 
of  his  audience,  read  the  interesting 
record  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  "  The  piece  turns  upon  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  distinguished  fellow 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London,  while  on  a  mission  in- 
tended to  gather  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  negro  and  the  monkey 
taribe  belonging  to  the  same  ethno- 
logical family.  While  going  in 
quest  of  specimens  of  a  species  of 
monkey  which  he  believes  to  be 
hitherto  unknowui  and  which  he 
understands  to  resemble  the  negro, 
in  many  peculiarities,  more  than  any 
other  class  of  beings,  he  meets  with 
the  daughter  of  an  iBthiopian  chief, 
who  falls  in  love  with  him  and  en- 
deavours to  engage  his  attention. 
Bat,  prejudiced  as  he  is  against  the 
negro  race,  he  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  her,  and  proceeds  on  his  way. 
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The  princess,  as  a  means  of  at  least 
engaging  his  interest,  disguises  her- 
seff  as  a  monkey,  leaves  her  father's 
home,  and  runs  wild  in  the  woods. 
In  the  course  of  his  explorations  in 
the  woods  the  F.A.S.L.  sees  what  he 
helieyes  to  he  the  realisation  of  his 
scientific  dream.  His  rifle  is  raised, 
and  he  is  ahout  to  shoot  the  prin- 
cess— ^for  it  is  she— when  she  looks 
at  him  so  imploringly,  and  makes 
such  plaintive  gestures  for  mercy, 
that  he  relents ;  and,  finding  her  so 
gentle,  determines  to  secure  the 
creature  alive.  In  tiiis  he  finds  no 
difficulty;  and  the  engaging  man- 
ners of  his  captive  inspire  him  with 
a  tender  feeling  towards  her.  After 
a  littie  flirtation  in  the  woods,  he 
brings  her  away,  and  eventually 
conveys  her  to  England,  where 
the  report  of  his  discovery  makes  a 
^a«at  noise  in  the  scientific  world. 
But  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
Princess  to  go  to  her  destination  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland  is  waiting  to  see 
her,  her  woman's  nature  prevails, 
and  not  even  the  wish  to  gain  for 
her  beloved  all  the  honours  of  his 
supposed  discovery  can  delay  the 
discovery  of  her  true  character. 
There  is  a  little  struggle,  upon  hear- 
ing the  true  state  of  ihe  case,  between 
the  man  and  the  F.A.S.L.,  but  the 
man  gains  the  victory — the  feelings 
of  his  heart  can  be  no  longer  dis- 
guised, and  he  rushes  into  her  arms. 
He  and  his  bride  become  the  lions 
of  the  London  season ;  and  he  for 
ever  after  forswears  his  scientific 
theories :  proving,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  Anthropologicals,  that  the 
negro  race  is  capable  of  the  highest 
development,  and  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  monkeys  than  the  white 
men  themselves." 

'  Capital  business,  is  it  not  ?'  said 
Flittington,  enthusiastically.  '  I 
shall  write  to  Lacy's  for  the  book 
by  nest  mail — I  think  the  piece 
would  do  capitally  to  produce  here, 
though  I  don't  know  who  we  could 
put  into  the  monkey.  But  there's 
something  else  about  Miss  Mirabel. 
Hear  this: 

'  *'  It  is  whispered  in  theatrical 
circles  that  the  new  actress  who 
made  such  a  success  in  Bianca,  and 
retired  from  the  stage  so  suddenly, 


is  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
holding  a  Ugh  position  in  India, 
and  that  she  will  very  shortiy  ac- 
company her  father  to  that  country." 

'That's  a  capital  idea;  but  of 
course  they  don't  say  what  part 
she's  coming  to.  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay  are  all  the  same  to 
people  at  home.  But  if  she  comes 
nere  we  can  press  her  into  the 
amateur  dramatic  service,  can't  we  V 

Flittington  was  a  popular  fellow, 
so  his  friends  humoured  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  agreed  with  him  that 
Miss  Mirabel  would  be  a  decided 
acquisition  to  the  society  of  Cal- 
cutta under  the  circumstuices. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

OVBBLAND  OOBBBSPONDENOB. 

From  Charles  Windermere,  Esq., 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  Calcutta,  to 
Captain  Cecil  Halidame,  — th 
Hussars,  Malta. 

'  Dea£  Halidame^ 

'I  never  will  promise  to 
write  to  a  man  again— at  any  rate 
from  a  place  like  Calcutta.  But 
having  promised,  this  time,  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  sped  on  our  journey. 
It  is  unfortunate,  by  the  way,  that 
you  should  have  stayed  behind  at 
the  last  moment,  for  your  brother. 
Sir  Norman,  was  among  the  passen- 
gers, and  I  dare  say  you  and  he 
would  have  liked  to  travel  in  com- 
pany. It  was  my  first  acquaintance 
with  him,  but  I  have  seldom  liked 
a  man  better  on  short  notice.  Not, 
however,  that  we  grew  very  intimate, 
for  he  was  given  up  to  ladies' 
society  all  the  way,  and  in  a  very 
special  manner.  There  were  a  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Beltravers  among  the  pas- 
sengers who  especially  engaged  his 
attention.  Indeed  he  became  one  of 
their  party,  and  scarcely  left  them 
after  a  time — he  and  that  fellow  Mil- 
ward,  who  made  himself  rather  more 
disagreeable  than  usual,  fairly  took 
possession  of  them.  I  confess  I  ad- 
mire their  taste,  for  two  more  beau- 
tiful women  you  will  seldom  find  in 
the  same  family,  and  these  are  not 
much  like  mother  and  daughter. 
There  is  a  happy  firankness  about 
the  elder  that  is  even  more  attract- 
ing than  her  positive  beauty.    TIio 
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(laui^ter  wmfB  the  same  charm  of 
manoer;  bnt  she  is  a  magnificent 
cteatnre.     The  difference  between 
the  two  is  the  difference  between  a 
rose  and  a  star.    Ton  will  say  that 
I  am  impreased,  bat  I  can  assure 
von  that  I  am  not.    Were  I  so  I 
Bboold  not  be  able  to  draw  distinc- 
tions of  the  kind.    My  goddess  is 
elsewhere,  and  heaven  Imows  if  I 
shall  ever  see  her  again.    She  was  a 
stranger  to  me,  and  I  lost  all  trace 
of  her  in  England,  and  nothing  bat 
a  rep(»rt  I  heard  that  she  was  coming 
oat  to  Indu   bronght   me   hero: 
otherwise  I  sboald  have  got  fresh 
leave  or  thrown  ap  the  service.  Bat 
I  wUl  not  trouble  yoa  aboat  myself. 
I  thoaght  yon  woald  like  to  know 
the  8Mb  of  year  brother's  soscepti- 
bilities;  and  the  droll  part  of  the 
affiiir  is  that  he  and  Milward  wero 
devoting  themselves  to  the  same 
lady— the  yoonger  one.    Madame, 
however,  seemed  qaite  content  She 
had  many  admirors,  bat  woald  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them,  and 
made  no  aoqaaintances  with  men 
except  married  men,  and  who  wero 
not  only  married   bat  had   their 
wives  on  board.    So  the  ranning 
was  all  between  Sir  Norman  and 
Hilward  for  the  girl,  and  a  very 
amasmg  race  it  was.    How  ihe  girl 
ooald  have  hesitated  between  the 
two  I  cannot  imagine;   for  apart 
from  the  difference  of  rank,  which 
osoally  goes  a  long  way  with  women, 
Hir  Norman,  one  woald  think,  woald 
oatweigh  a  dozen  Milwards,  thoagh 
he  is  not  of  coarse  qaite  so  yoang  a 
man.    The  fact  is,  the  girl  is  a  des- 
penie    coqnette,    and    evidently 
liked  the  fan  of  having  two  men  on 
hand  at  the  same  time;  and  she 
woald  have  had  half  a  dozen  unless 
I  mach  mistake,  bat  that  the  two 
were  sofBdent  to  keep  everybody 
else  off    It  was  amoaing  to  see  how 
the  fortunes   of  the   two    varied. 
Between  Malta  and  Alexandria,  when 
we  had  lovely  weather,  and  there 
was  dancing  on  deck  and  all  sorts 
of  diversions,  MHward  seemed  to 
have  it  all  his  own  way,  and  the  two 
men  grew  so  cool  that  I  thoaght 
every  day  they  would  warm  into  a 
qoarreL      They  all  stayed  at  the 
same  hotel  in  Alexandria,  and  there 
— H>r  between  Alexandriaand  Oairo— 


a  change  seems  to  have  come  over 
the  spirit  of  their  dream.  For  at 
Oairo  Milward  seemed  cast  off,  and 
had  only  Mrs.  Beltravers  to  keep 
him  in  countenance;  and  he  did 
not  even  form  one  of  a  party  to  the 
Pyramids,  where  Sir  Norman  had 
the  two  ladies  all  to  himself.  I  saw 
nothing  more  of  them  until  we 
anived  at  Suez,  where  the  steamer 
was  awaiting  us,  and  by  that 
time  yoor  brother's  star  seemed  de- 
scending. It  was  Milward  who  paid 
her  all  the  petits  soinsy  whOe  Sir 
Norman  was  condemned  to  tibe  great 
sains,  such  as  looking  after  her 
baggaga  One  could  scarcely  pictaro 
a  moro  unhappy  man  than  Sir  Nor- 
man seemed  all  throagh  the  Bed 
Sea.  At  Point  de  Galle  I  think 
thero  was  some  kind  of  explanation, 
and  a  romonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Mamma;  for  that  lady  was  very 
cold  to  her  daughter  on  the  way  to 
Madras,  and  Miss  Beltravers  waUced 
a  great  deal  upon  deck  with  Sir 
Norman,  though  I  thought  the 
terms  they  wero  on  seemed  rather 
subdued.  What  they  did  at  Madras 
I  don't  know;  bat  they  all  went  on 
shoro  together,  and  waited  there 
imtil  the  steamer  proceeded  on  its 
way.  The  whole  party  seemed 
sabdued  during  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  mattere  stood. 

'  Herein  Calcutta  they  areseparated. 
Sir  Norman  is  at  Spence's,  and  Mil- 
ward  is  at  Wilson's,  where  I  also  am 
staying;  but  I  have  seen  very  littie 
of  him,  and  am  not  very  anxions  to 
see  more.  The  ladies  are  in  a  great 
house  in  the  Ghowunghee  Boad, 
which  was  furnished  ready  for  their 
reception;  for  they  have  more  money, 
it  seems,  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with,  and  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  to  play  the  partof  unprotected 
females  at  an  hotel.  This  is  all  I 
Imow  about  their  movements  and 

Ceedings,  and  I  mention  them 
ase  I  can  easily  suppose  that 
you  are  interested  in  your  brother's 
objects.  Otherwise,  indeed,  I  should 
never  have  written  you  this  lady-like 
letter,  which  I  feel  to  be  a  reproach 
to  my  more  manly  natnre. 

'  Gentxal  Asian  afbire  bc^gin  once 
more  to  occupy  attention  in  India. 
The  death  of  Dost  Mahomed  has 
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plaoed  A£fgbaii]8tan  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  anarchy;  and  unless  the 
British  goyernment  interferes  there 
is  no  hope  of  order.  Whichever 
side  we  take  will  be  snccessfol ;  bat 
the  G.  G.  darefi  not  take  one  side  or 
the  other,  he  is  afraid  of  Parliament 
and  that  awful  monster  public 
opinion,  at  home.  The  ministry  is 
too  weak  to  insist  npon  a  policy,  so 
matters  drift ;  and  in  the  meantime 
Bassia  is  not  idle.'  *  ♦  •  [We  sup- 
press Mr.  Windermere's  views  upon 
the  policy  of  England  in  Central 
Asia,  as  Ukely  to  bore  the  reader.] 

'I  hope  you  will  come  on  by 
next  mail  We  shall  have  a  splend  id 
cold  season  apparently;  and  "the 
Gouri;  ^  is  expected  here  from  Simla 
very  soon. 

•Always  yours  sincerely, 
'  Chakles  Windermere.' 


From  Captain  Cecil  Halidame  — th 
Hussars,  Malta,  to  Charles  Win- 
dermere,E8q.,BeDgal  Civil  Service, 
Calcutta. 

'  Mt  dear  Windsbmebe, 

'I  expect  a  letter  from  you 
according  to  promise.  Meanwhile 
I  am  infernally  bored  at  having  to 
remain  here  until  next  mail.  But 
as  I  told  you,  I  was  obliged  to  stay 
on  account  of  what  they  call  in  the 
service  "urgent  private  aflFairs." 
I  am  very  anxious  about  several 
matters— including  money  matters 
of  course;  but  I  am  sure,  like  a 
good  fellow  you  will  not  let  my 
obligation  to  you  add  to  my  bores 
just  now.*  ♦  •  ♦  [Here  follows  a 
littlebusiness  communi  >ation  which 
we  suppress.]  '  Our  friends  of  the 
I  loih  are  as  pleasant  as  ever  in  their 
way ;  but  I  have  not  much  patience 
with  their  juvenile  jokes,  and  Bevel 
and  his  friend  Highover  are  a 
little  too  obstreperous.  They  had 
a  great  night  of  it  yesterday  at  the 
mess— where,  by  the  way,  I  won 
some  money — ^and  Highover,  accom- 
panied most  unnecessarily  by  Bevel, 
aid  not  return  until  the  morning, 
when  they  took  their  passage  across 
the  harbour  in  the  boat  which  came 
for  the  rations.  When  they  arrived 
there  was  a  lively  business  with  the 
commissariat  people,  and  the  beef 


got  thrown  about  the  streets  to  th^ 
confusion  of  the  early  Maltese.  On 
the  way  I  thought  theboat  would  have 
been  overturned  again  and  again, 
and  the  Irish  doctor  was  always 
calling  out  that  there  would  be  a 
casnalty.  So  you  see  I  was  with 
them— though  it  was  not  my  fault. 
Bevel's  last  exploit  is  getting  a 
number  of  blank  invitation  cards, 
which  he  found  on  the  counter  at 
Muir*s,  just  ordered  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar,  who  is  here  at  present, 
and  filling  them  up  with  the  names 
of  about  twenty  of  the  most  disre- 
putable people  in  the  island,  who 
all,  I  suppose,  fi9.ncy  themselves 
asked  to  dinner  at  the  Bishop's 
next  week.  How  the  business  will 
end  I  can't  say ;  but  Bevel  ought  to 
know  better.  Fortunately  I  shall 
be  oflF  by  the  mail  just  t)eforehand — 
otherwise,  in  the  event  of  the  hoax 
being  tra(>dd,  I  might  get  implicated; 
and  X  have  too  many  bores  of  my 
own  to  bear  with  patience  any 
annoyances  for  other  people. 

'  If  you  meet  in  Calcutta  a 
Nati  ve  Baboo— Bamchunder  Nellore 
— I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  be  civil  to  him.  He  is  a 
decent  fellow,  and  has  been  of  use 
to  me.  I  know  you  like  to  cultivate 
the  natives,  or  I  would  not  ask  yon 
to  interest  yourself  about  him. 

'The  si  roc  is  blowing  here 
awfully,  and  I  havescarcely  strength 
to  say  that  I  aui 

'  Yours  very  sincerely, 

*  Charles  Windermere' 


From  Captain  Cecil  Halidame, 
Malta,  to  Baboo  Bamchunder 
Nellore,  Calcutta. 

*  Dear  Baboo, 

*He— I  need  not  mention 
names — will  have  arrived  in  Calcutta 
before  you  receive  this.  I  have 
done  with  him,  and  you  have  my 
full  permission  to  do  him  as  much 
injury  as  you  can.  He  is  with  a 
certain  lady — I  will  not  mention 
names — who  must  never  be  his. 
She  cannot  marry  him  legally ;  but 
if  there  seems  any  attachment 
between  them,  tell*  the  old  story. 
*  Faithfully  yours, 
'  Cecil  Halidame.' 
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A  MeBKINe  AT  THE  LAV  C0UBT8. 


THEBE  will  aoon  ftriae  on  the 
Bortbem  side  of  Fleet  l^treet, 
adjaeent  to  welMoTed  Temple  Bar, 
a  aamptnons  palace  of  jufitioe  which 
will  render  the  Westminster  Courts 
a  thing  of  the  past  It  is  not  indeed 
quiis  the  kind  of  stmotore  which  we 
dwnld  like  to  sefr— for  oar  part  we 
fihonld  deaire  to  see  realized  such 
magnificent  plans  as  Mr.  Street  ex- 
hibits at  the  Academy  this  year  for 
a  Palace  of  Jnstioe  fronting  the 
Thames — but  still  typifying  our 
English  law  in  ooetlinees,  dignity, 
and  use.  A  -vast  plan  of  changes  in 
our  jndieatare  is  shadowed  forth  in 
a  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  which 
will  probably  become  law  in  this  or 
an  early  session,  so  that  there  will 
ba  a  great  reconstruction  of  the 
machinery  of  law  as  well  as  of  the 
material  fabric  where  the  Britifih 
Themis  will  be  enshrined.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  the  time  when  the 
Westminster  Courts  will  be  swept 
away,  and  a  new  terminolc^,  at 
least  in  part,  be  applied  to  judges 
of  courts  where  equity  and  common 
law  will  be  fused  at  last.  The  pre- 
sent courts  have  no  high  claim  to 
antiauity.  Formerly  they  were  held 
in  Westminster  Hall  itself,  screened 
off  from  each  other  by  partitions. 
You  see  this,  by  the  way,  in  this 
year's  Exhibition,  in  Mr.  E.  W. 
Ward's  fine  picture  of  Judge  Jef- 
freys and  Richard  Baxter.  Through 
the  open  door  of  Westminster  Hall 
the  rascally  judge  is  pointing  out 
to  the  saintly  criminal  Titus  Gates, 
in  the  pillory  in  Palace  Yard,  and 
threatens  him  with  the  same  fate, 
whilst  the  pious  Puritans  clasp 
hands  and  almost  wonder  why  the 
heavens  do  not  fall.  The  courts 
were  very  conTenfently  removed  to 
the  further  side  of  the  '  Great  Hall 
of  William  Bnfus,'  but  soon  they 
will  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  vod  the  omnivorous  Parlia- 
mentary legislature  ^ill  be  left  in 
total  possession  of  all  the  legal  pur- 
lieus. '  Perhaps  it  will  hereafter  de- 
light me  to  have  remembered  these 


things,'  I  olassically  mu?mur  to 
myself,  as  X  idly  determine  to  spend 
'  a  morning  at  the  Law  Courtfu' 

It  is  not  a  thing  I  often  do. 
Outsiders  can  hardly  afford  time  to 
haunt  Westminster  Ball  more  than 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Yet  as  oqe 
of  the  most  remarkable  sights  that 
London  can  show,  as  scenes  abound- 
ing in  dramatic  interest,  as  a  very 
decided  means  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, the  proceedings  of  the  West- 
minster Courts  merit  frequent  and 
careful  attention  even  from  outsiders. 
I  had  been  in  the  Temple  one  Sun- 
day. The  learned  and  honourable 
Society  of  the  Temple  are  now 
always  in  great  force  on  the  sacred 
day.  Not  only  have  they  a  round 
church — perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing and  precious  example  of  the 
few  round  churches  ot  Christendom 
—  and  magnificent  music,  but  in 
Br.  Yaughan  they  have  lately  ob- 
tained one  of  the  most  deservedly 
popular  of  English  preachers.  On 
a  Sunday  the  Temple  is  quite  bil- 
lowy with  silks  and  muslins,  and 
through  the  open  windows  of  cham- 
bers you  hear  the  soft  silvery  voices 
of  ladies  who  have  come  to  hear  the 
music  and  the  preacher,  and  are 
now  restaarating  in  the  rooms  of 
cousinly  and  hospitable  Tem« 
plars.  Pleasant  it  is  to  revive  Mr. 
Thackeray's  reminiaoenoes  of  Pump 
Court,  pleasant  to  revive  one's 
Dickens'  reminiscences  by  that 
musical,  shadowed  fountain;  plea- 
sant to  stroll  in  the  Temple  gar- 
dens, and  see  how  the  prospering 
Embankment  scheme  will  be  con- 
verting a  long  range  of  mud  and 
slime  into  beds  of  freshness  and 
brightness;  pleasant  to  stroll  in  the 
great  hall,  and  observe  the  trial, 
the  portraits,  the  relic^ues  of  the 
great  Armada,  the  armonal  bearings 
of  the  great  men  of  the  past,  and 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the 
great  men  of  the  present  And 
talking  to  some  friendly  barristers, 
I  make  an  arrangement  that  I  am 
to  go  with  them  to  the  Westminster 
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Courts,  inasmnch  as  something 
more  interesting  than  nsnal  will  be 
stirring  on  Monday  morning. 

On  that  day  all  the  courts  open 
at  half-past  ten,  instead  of  at  the 
usual  hour  of  ten.  Lord  Penzance 
shows  his  good  sense  by  taking  a 
whole  holiday  on  Monday,  and  de- 
clines to  resume  business  till  the 
Tuesday.  Although  some  particular 
varieties  of  Engh'sh  life  may  be 
studied  with  great  minuteness 
under  hisaaspioes,  yet  on  the  whole 
it  is  not  unadvisable  to  escape 
crowded  scenes,  fraught  perchance 
with  some  peril  both  to  public  and 
private  morals.  My  learned  friend 
has  asked  me  to  meet  him  at  the 
upper  robing  room  of  the  Qaeen's 
Bench.  I  accordingly  proceed  to 
the  upper  robing-room,  where  I  be- 
hold great  men  taking  off  their 
coats  and  waistcoats,  making  them- 
selves comfortable  for  the  day,  and 
adjusting   their  professional  para- 

Shernalia.  A  Q.G.  looks  much  more 
ignified  in  wig  and  gown  than  he 
does  in  his  shirt-sleeyes  and  braces. 
I  mingle  freely  in  the  legal  scene, 
deposit  my  carriage,  i.e.,  'what  I 
am  carrying,'  with  the  keeper  of 
such  parcels— which  is  the  meaning 
of  some  texts  puzzling  to  unin- 
formed minds — hang  up  my  over- 
coat, and  view  the  scene  through  my 
natural  wig  of  much  wisdom.  A 
considerate  official,  who  up  to  this 
time  evidently  did  not  like  to  dis- 
turb me,  now  inquires  whether  I 
am  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  politely 
ejects  me  to  the  landing,  where  I 
consort  with  some  partially  washed 
youths,  apparently  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion.  In  due  time  1  make 
my  way  into  the  Oourt  of  Queen's 
Bench.  There  is  a  mighty  gathering 
of  the  long  robes,  perhaps  a  hundred 
of  them.  The  flower  of  the  English 
bar  is  here  this  morning.  On  the 
front  row  are  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mon law  bar,  and  you  ascend  from 
silk  gowns  to  stuff;  and  you  ascend 
through  the  varying  rows  of  men 
with  great  business,  little  business, 
and  no  business  at  all,  until  you 
come  to  men  who  who  have  no  wish 
to  be  anything  but  briefless,  but  don 
the  toga  on  a  field-day,  when  there 
is  anything  likely  to  amuse  them. 


and  sit  in  the  backmost  seats  of  all. 
There  is  abundant  chat  and  chaff 
going  on,  a  general  hubbub  and 
loud  laughing,  until  suddenly  the 
great  chief  with  the  puisne  judges 
enter.  Then  there  is  a  sudden 
stillness,  and  the  respectful  saluta- 
tion, and  in  return  the  chief  per« 
forms  two  mighty  reverences.  So 
in  youthful  days  at  school  we  young- 
sters have  grinned  and  jabbered, 
until  suddenly  the  head  master 
appeared,  with  cap  and  gown  and 
awful  ferule,  to  whom  we  bowed  in 
awe,  and  waited  to  see  who  would 
get  the  first  flogging. 

There  are  people  to  be  flogged 
this  morning,  of  course  rather  in  a 
metephysicai  than  in  a  physical 
sense.  The  bribers  are  to  come  up 
and  receive  their  sentences.  These 
unfortunate  people  have  trans- 
gressed against  that  lex  rum  scripta 
for  which  the  lawyers  and  most 
other  people  have  the  deepest  re- 
spect— 'Thou  shalt  not  be  found 
out'  They  have  been  waiting 
through  a  long  past  of  term  for 
their  sentences.  But  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockbum  has  been  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  and 
solacing  himself  with  the  writ- 
ing of  a  pamphlet,  'pitehing  in,' 
after  the  finest  forensic  fashion, 
into  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley  for 
his  Judicature  Bill.  The  other 
judges  refused  to  pass  sentence  in 
his  absence.  Probably,  also,  the 
chief  wil^  like  to  take  leading  part 
on  an  occasion  which  will  have 
some  political,  and  even  some  his- 
torical importance.  No  doubt  the 
proceedings  of  this  day  will  have  a 
great  effect  in  determining  whether 
bribery  shall  be  fashionable  or  shall 
be  vulgsurised  in  England.  A  man 
hardly  liked  to  be  pointed  at  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  man 
who  sat  there  simply  by  reason  of 
bribery;  but,  beyond  that,  public 
opinion  took  a  very  lenient  view, 
and  thought  men  lucky  who  were 
rich  enough  to  briba  The  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  has  hitherto  hardly 
had  any  opportunities  of  expressing 
ite  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  a 
practical  sort  of  way.  I  expect  that 
bribery  will  now  go  out  of  fashion, 
just  as  duelling  and  drunkenness 
have  gone  out  of  fashion.    The  sen- 
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tenoes  were  heaTy,  and  the  threats 
far  the  fatoro  were  tremendons. 
Bat  I  am  sore  that  hardly  any  one 
seoned  to  realize  that  these  men 
had  done  anything  very  atrocioas ; 
80  Tery  alow  is  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  in  stamping  any  moral 
brand  on  fibshionable  vice.  These 
defendants  were  scapegoats  for 
WQiBe  men  who  escaped ;  even  Fen- 
neUy  himself,  on  whom  the  judges 
passed  a 'swinging'  sentence  of  a 
year's  imperisonment  and  a  thousand 
pounds  fine.  Bat  it  was  high  time 
that  British  society,  in  its  periodical 
fits  of  Tirtuons  indignation,  should 
select  a  victim  in  order  to  settle  an 
abuse.  Some  judges  appear  to  find 
a  great  deal  of  tnmquil  eigoyment 
in  passxDg  exemplary  sentences 
upon  their  fellow-creatures.  But 
no  judge,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  who  may  crop  up  in  a  half 
century,  ever  'gloats'  in  passing 
sentenoe.  A  Quarter  Sessions  judge, 
indeed,  once  told  me  that  he  felt  the 
peateet  enjoyment  in  passing  a 
neayy  sent^oe  of  penal  servituda 
But  he  added  that  he  was  only 
glad  that  incorrigible  rogues  should 
be  shut  up  for  a  long  time  from 
doing  honest  men  mischief.  The 
late  well-known  Judge  Payne  was 
ooDsidered  tmdnly  severe  in  his 
sentences.  But  this  severity  was 
smply  the  result  of  his  theory  of 
pomshments ;  a  difficult  subject  on 
which  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  any 
particular  theory.  Judge  Pajne, 
aooordiog  to  bis  lights,  might  be 
severe  on  the  bench,  but  he  was 
the  very  kindest,  justest,  most  self- 
denying,  most  warm-hearted  of 
nien;  in  his  own  particular  range, 
one  of  the  best-known  figures  in 
Ix>nd(Hi,  and  of  whom  nearly  every 
friend  could  tell  some  special  story 
to  his  infinite  honour.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  pay  this  passing  tribute 
to  one  of  my  best  and  oldest  per- 
sonal friends.  So  far  from  relishing 
senteooeB,  there  is  a  kindheartea  ^ 
judge  who  suffers  severely  for  weeks  * 
afterwards  when  he  has  had  to  pass 
a  sentence  of  capital  punishment 
So  strong  has  boen  the  aversion  of 
some  judges  to  passing  sent^ice  of 
death,  that  now  and  then  a  serious 
nuscarriage   of  justice  has  taken 


place.  I  know  the  case  of  a  bad 
murder,  in  which  iJie  villain's  only 
hope  was  that  he  might  have  a  good 
space  between  the  sentence  and  its 
execution;  but  the  anxious  judge 
laid  such  great  stress  on  every  point 
which  might  arise  in  his  favour, 
that  the  jury  acquitted  him,  to  the 
pleasing  bewilderment  of  the  culprit 
and  his  lawyers.  The  real  points  of 
criticism  presented  by  judicial  sen- 
tences are  the  great  inequalities 
they  present,  in  spite  of  the  well- 
considered  e^orts  of  the  judges  to 
promote  uniformity,  and  the  fsust 
that,  as'  an  ordinary  rule,  with 
the  single  exception  of  death  for 
murder,  offences  against  the  person 
seem  to  be  visited  too  lightly, 
and  offences  against  property  too 
heavily. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  A  memo- 
rable trial  case  like  the  present  gives 
you  a  good  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing bench  and  bar.  Mr.  Justice 
Hannen  commences  proceedings  by 
giving  the  full  court  a  narrative  of 
tiie  trials  at  Bridgewater,  and  by 
reading  the  depositions.  There  is  a 
touch  of  legal  fiction  here.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  court  is  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  and  has 
made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  penal- 
ties. While  he  is  reading  an  atten- 
dant brings  him  a  glass  of  water  to 
refresh  himself,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Liddon  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
burn is  looking  over  his  notes  in  a 
large  note-book  interleaved  with 
blotting-paper,  a  sort  of  note-book 
that  aliunde  in  the  courts.  A  plea- 
sant, well-mannered,  able,  kindly 
man  is  Justice  Hannen.  He  used 
to,be  Attorney-General's  devil,  help 
him  to  get  up  his  cases,  that  is, 
which  requires  a  good  deal  of  law, 
and  law  of  the  best  quality.  He  sits 
on  the  extreme  left;  Blackburn  is 
the  last  judge  on  the  right.  A  great 
magistrate  is  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn. 
He  was  almost  an  unknown  man 
till  he  exchanged,  somewhat  sud- 
denly, his  stuff  gown  for  ermine. 
It  has  been  truly  observed  that  if 
you  put  a  man  into  a  great  office  he 
must  necessarily  begin  to  swell.  Sir 
Colin  Blackburn  palpably  expanded. 
He  is  one  of  our  soundest  and  most 
enlightened  lawyers.    From  his  first 
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appearance  on  the  bench  I  shonld 
little  have  anticipated  that  he  would 
have  become  the  decided,  somewhat 
peremptory^  and  awful  judge  that 
he  now  is.    If  he  had  been  a  poli- 
tical lawyer  he  might  haye  become 
Lord  Chancellor ;  but  he  never  took 
the  political  road  to  the  highest 
judicial  offices.    That  great  mixed 
career  belonged  to  Sir  Alexander 
Ck)ckburn.    1  may  here  observe  that 
the  intellectual-looking  judge,  im- 
mediately to  the  left,  is  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor,  a  meritorious  example  of 
what  energetic  and  cultivated  dis- 
sent can  accomplish.   Sir  Alexander 
— he  is  baronet  in  his  own  right  as 
well  as  knight  by  the  Qaeen's — 
might  once  or  twice  have  been  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  might,  as  they  say, 
be  any  day  a  peer.    He  may  almost 
be  dedned  as  belonging  to  that  re- 
markable species  of  politicians  the 
'  single- speech'  orators,  whose  soli- 
tary speeches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  made  themselves  mate- 
rial   for     legend    and    tradition. 
'Single-speech  Hamilton'  was  the 
greatest  example  of  the  class ;  but 
though  Sir  Alexander  was  always  a 
good  debater,  it  was  one  especial 
speech  which  made  his  fame.    It 
was  that  great  occasion  in  which  a 
vote  censuring    Lord    Palmerston 
was  moved  in  the  Hou^  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  which   the  Feelites 
combining  with  the  Protectionists, 
it  seemed  possible  that  there  might 
be  a  reconstruction  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  that  the  Liberals 
might  be  driven  out  of  office.    I 
have  never  seen  anywhere  in  the 
'Times,'  not  even  after   the  best 
speeches  of  the  best  men,  stronger 
language  indicative  of  enthusiastic 
applause  and  the  immense  impres- 
sion created,  than  the  short  para- 
graph  at   the   conclusion   of   the 
speech  describing  the  effects  pro- 
duced.     That   speech   made   Mr. 
Cockbam  Solicitor- General,  and  in 
due  course  Mr.  Attorney  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.    It  has  a 
certain  historical  importance  inas- 
much as  it  elicited  a  powerful  reply 
from  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  whom  the 
daring  lawyer   had  charged  with 
conspiracy,  a  speech  which  was  Sir 
Bobert's  last,  for  not  many  hours 
afterwards  he  received  the  accident 


which  caused  his  death.    As  Attor- 
ney-General and  member  for  South- 
ampton Sir  Alexander  confessed  that 
he  was  in  the  position  which  he 
liked  best,  and  had  nothing  further 
to  desire.     But  great  men  must 
'go  up'  when  the  great  vacancies 
fall  in,  if  only  that  the  men  who 
press  hard  upon  their  heels  may 
plant  themselves  on  another  ascend- 
ing rung  of  the  ladder  of  fortune. 
He  makes  a  great  cooimon-Iaw  jadge, 
and  he  and  his  bar  are  always  on 
the  happiest  terms.    It  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  that  our  greatest 
judicial  offices  are,  after  all,  political 
prizes,  which  sometimes  fall  to  men 
who  are  simply  the  luckiest;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  public  has  exceedingly 
little  to  complain  of.    The  Queen% 
Bench   Court    is    an   exceedingly 
strong  one.    It  is  the  best  men,  and 
the  best  men  alone,  who,  as  a  rule, 
get  our  judgeships,  which  are  not 
too   highly  paid,  especially  when 
weighted  with  the  expense  of  going 
circuit    I  hear,  by  the  way,  heavy 
complaints  aboat  the  judges'  port 
at  the  circuit  dinners,  which  tneir 
servants  take  round  with  them,  and 
which  gets  considerably  muddled 
by  the  time  they  come  to  the  last 
assize  town.    This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  judges  generally 
preserve    a  stately  silence   which 
occasions  such  defects  being  keenly 
noticed.     Sometimes  in  our  legal 
history  it  happens  that  there  is  a 
strong  run  upon  some   particular 
court— this  was  once  notably  the 
case  with  the  Exchequer  Chamber — 
but  now  all  the  courts  are  admirably 
manned,  and  justice,  as  the  Ame- 
rican said,  is  an  article  which  the 
Britishers  sell  dear,  but  they  sell  it 
prime. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  Collier  prays 
judgment  on  the  particular  defend- 
ants whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
convicting.  He  has,  more  than 
once,  refused  a  puisne  judgeship, 
and  the  next  chiefghip  which  falls 
vacant  will  be  his  by  the  rights  of 
.  political  etiquette.  He  hardly  ranks 
as  a  great  lawyer,  but  he  can  con- 
duct a  case  very  fairly.  His  prose- 
cution, when  Solicitor- General,  of 
Muller  the  murderer  was  remark- 
ably well  done,  and  he  has  gained 
the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
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and  he  certainly  possesses  good  de- 
bating powers,  and  he  is  moreover 
a  Tery  accomplished  man.  He  ex- 
hibits a  picture  this  year  at  the 
fiojal  Academy,  and  not  for  the 
first  time.  Then  the  Solicitor- 
Qeneral  'prays  judgment'  against 
the  defendants  whom  he  has  con- 
victed. This  'praying  judgment' 
has  an  almost  bloodthirsty  sound, 
especially  when  we  recollect  all  the 
horrible  things  which  'praying 
judgment'  once  indicated  in  the  old 
state  trials.  I  have  heard  the  Soli- 
citor-Geueral  likened  to  a  game  cock 
with  his  spurs  up,  and  the  more 
hopeless  and  undeserving  the  case 
the  more  conspicuous  is  his  gal- 
lantry and  the  better  he  fights.  He 
perhaps  proceeds  rather  gingerly  in 
cases  of  very  plain  sailing.  Sir 
John  Duke  Coleridge  is  a  political 
lawyer.  His  first  speech  quite  took 
the  House  by  surprise,  and  with 
considerable  variations  he  has  main- 
tained a  good  position  there.  He 
has  attempted  something  in  legisla- 
tion; in  his  time  he 'has  lectured, 
written  in  magazines,  attempted 
something  in  theology,  and  so  alto- 
gether he  is  sometbing  much  more 
than  a  lawyer  pure  and  simple.  The 
counsel  one  place  removed  from 
him  is  Sir  John  Earslake,  to  whom 
he  was  constantly  opposed  on  the 
Western  circuit,  and  whom  he  de- 
feated at  the  last  election  for  the 
•  ever  faithful '  city  of  Exeter.  *  With 
him,'  as  the  lawyers  say,  is  Mr. 
Lopes.  All  these  lawyers  are 
western-circuit  men,  and  the  Western 
circuit  has  always  shown  extremely 
well  in  point  of  barristerial  ability. 
When  the  'judgment  prayed  for'  is 
to  come  off  a  curious  point  arises. 
One  of  the  defendants,  Dr.  King- 
lake,  exhibits  afQdavits  which  satisfy 
Sir  Bobert  Collier  that  he  is  too 
dangerously  ill  of  heart  disease  to 
be  able  to  appear.  Everybody  is 
sorry  for  Dr.  Kinglake.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  character,  besides  pos- 
sesshig  the  reflected  glory  of  his 
brother's  literary  achievements.  He 
possessed  a  much  keener  sense  of 
ihe  evil  of  bribery  than  is  recog- 
nised by  the  ordinary  Bridgewater 
conscience,  for  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  drawn  the  money  he  repents 
and  tears  up  the  cheque.    I  remem- 


ber a  great  deal  of  contempt  being 
poured  upon  (jord  Lytton  because 
the  critics  erroneously  supposed 
that  he  had  erroneously  supposed 
that  a  criminal  could  be  sentenced 
in  his  absence.  The  Attorney- 
General  argued  that  the  judges 
could  do  so  in  the  case  of  Dr.  King- 
lake,  and  cited  some  cases  that 
seemed  to  have  a  bearing  in  that 
direction.  The  Chief  Justice,  how- 
ever, significantly  inquired  whether, 
supposing  the  court  passed  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment,  that  sentence 
would  rim  from  the  time  of  its  pass- 
ing or  from  the  time  of  the  culprit 
surrendering  to  undergo  the  penalty. 
In  the  result  the  Chief  Justice  gave 
some  sort  of  sanctiun  to  the  prin- 
ciple indicated  by  the  Attorney- 
Greneral,  and  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Kinglake  inflicted  a  comparatively 
gentle  fine,  which  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  justice,  and  also  rehabili- 
tated his  character.  We  will  hope 
that  his  severer  medical  symptoms 
will  be  mitigated  by  the  favourable 
termination  of  the  case. 

We  now  look  into  the  other  courts. 
Instead  of  one  court  only  holding  a 
nisi  prius  sitting,  by  recent  legisla- 
tion you  may  have  as  many  courts 
as  may  be  conveniently  carried  on 
at  the  same  time.  Nothing  is  more 
extraordinary  than  the  intense  state 
of  vivacity  into  which  counsel  may 
lash  themselves  on  subjects  which 
would  seem  to  be  almost  incapable 
of  the  most  moderate  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm. Take  the  case  of  a  bill 
transaction  or  of  a  disputed  wine 
account,  and  the  amount  of  speech- 
ifying and  the  amount  of  energy 
expended  seem  ludicrously  incon- 
gruous with  the  minor  interests  in- 
volved. The  learned  counsel  argue 
as  if  for  dear  lifa 

When  we  enter  the  Common  Fleas 
the  court  has  adjourned  for  lunch. 
The  judges  are  partaking  of  chops 
and  sherry,  it  may  be  presumed, 
and  in  the  democratised  court  there 
is  a  prevailing  sensation  of  sand- 
wiches. Then  we  adjourn  to  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  Brave  old  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  here  nobly  holds  his 
own.  The  long  exclusion  of  his 
party  from  political  power  for  many 
years  kept  him  from  the  legal  pro- 
motion wliich  was  his  due,  ana  he 
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had  almoet  ceased  to  practise  in  the 
ooorts  when  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  made  him  Chief 
Baron.    And  a  most  excellent  Chief 
Baron  he  makes,  a  most  deserred 
favoorite  with  the  profession  and 
with  the  public.    His  great  forensic 
triumphs  are  almost  forgotten  by 
the   present    generation;    but   no 
forensic  triumphs  were  greater  than 
those  gained  in  their  day  by  the 
three  great  Tory  barristers  of  the 
Westminster  courts,  Pollock,  Thesi- 
ger,  and  Eelly.    We  must  just  take 
a  glance  at  the  other  barons.  There 
is  Baron  Martin,  son-in-law  of  Pol- 
lock, late  L.  C.  B.,  a  great  authority 
on  turf  matters,  who  is  often  willing 
to  do  his  circuit  as  a  pedestrian  in 
a  pretty  country.  .  There  is  the  re- 
doubted Baron  Bramwell,  who,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  has  a 
very  strongly-marked  individuality 
as  a  judge.   By  sheer  stress  of  talent 
he  forced  his  way  from  a  stool  in  a 
bank  to  the  ermine.    The  baron  in- 
spires a  considerable  amount  of  awe. 
He  used  to  walk  down  to  the  Old 
Bailey  during  the  trial  of  the  garot- 
ters  with  a  little  dog  behind  him, 
and  yery  exemplary  sentences  he 
passed  upon  the  garotters.    He,  too, 
has  a  fine  eye  for  scenery,  and  I  be- 
lieve at  one  assizes  scandalised  some 
good  people  by  climbing  a  moun- 
tain instead  of  going  to  church. 
A  very  awkward  man  to  deal  with 
sometimes  is  the  great  Baron  Bram- 
well.    A  case,  something  of  this 
kind,  once  took  place  before  him. 
A  so-called  gentleman  was  brought 
up  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  his 
wife.   The  counsel  for  the  defendant 
endeavoured  to  put  things  in  an 
amicable  i)oint  of  view.    Since  the 
unfortunate  transaction  in  question 
the  defendant  and  his  wife  had  come 
to  terms,  and  there  was  to  be  a 
separation,  with  a  handsome  allow- 
ance for  the  lady,  provided,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  lady's  own  fortune. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was 
willing  enough  to  ac^ust  matters  on 
this  footing.    But  Bsiron  Bramwell 
troubled  the  defendant  to  go  into 
the  dock,  and  when  he  had  gone 
into  the  dock  he  troubled  him  to 
plead,  and  when  he  had  pleaded 
guilty  the  Baron  troubled  him  with 
a  sentence  of  twelve  months'  impri- 


sonment with  hard  labour  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  the  adjustment  of 
his  family  afiiftirs.      Next  we  see 
Baron  Pigott    He  is  easily  recog- 
nised, as  his  portrait  is  in  the  Aca- 
demy this  year.    He  takes  a  large 
interest   in   leading   philanthropic 
questions,  and  I  have  noticed  how 
well  he  exemplifies  the  theory  that 
the  judge  is  counsel  for  an  unde- 
fended prisoner,  when  he  takes  all 
imaginable  pains,  apart  from  an  ad- 
vocate's  rhetoric   and   artifice,  in 
bringing  out  clearly  all  that  can  be 
said  in  answer  to  a  criminal  charge. 
Mr.  Baron  Channell  is  deservedly 
popular  in  the  courts  and  in  society. 
A   more   humane,   tender-hearted, 
painstaking  judge   never   existed. 
He  is  only  too  fair-minded,  if  such 
a  thing  be  possible.    The  ordinary 
British  jury,  at  least  down  in  the 
provinces,  stand  in  need  of  all  the 
assistance  which  a  judge  can  lend 
them.    I  once  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  a  juryman's  opinion  of 
Mr.  Baron  Channell.    '  He  is  a  deal 
too  £Giir,'  said  the  enlightened  jury- 
man.   *  We  were  just  like  pigs  in  a 
poke,  and  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn.'    Many  judges  almost  make 
themselves  advocates  in  their  sum- 
ming up;  and  looking  at  the  ordi- 
nary  ridiculous '  appearance    pre- 
sented by  a  British  jury,  it  is  just 
as  well  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
This  is  not  the  plan,  I  think,  which 
is  pursued  by  Baron  Channell.    He 
follows  the  old  approved  plan  of 
reading  through  his  notes,  and  if 
there  is  no  answer  to  the  prosecu- 
tion you  must  convict  the  prisoner, 
or  if  the  plaintiff  has  not  inade  out 
his  case  you  must  find  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant    Properly  speaking, 
it  is  no  part  of  a  judge's  duty  to 
form  a  distinct  opinion  upon  a  case. 
Their  office  is  to  place  both  sides 
of  a  question  impartially  before  the 
umpires,  and  perhaps  this  is  best 
done  by  a  colourless  mind.    Most 
judges,  however,  form  very  decided 
opinions  in  the  course  of  a  case,  and 
some  of  them  express  their  opinions 
very   strongly.     Lastly,  we  must 
mention  Mr.  Baron  Cleasl^,  who  in 
his  university  career  maintained  the 
best  traditions  of  the  academic  ho- 
nours taken  by  our  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.    He  unsuccessfully 
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contested  ihe  representation  of  the 
nniYereity  of  Cambridge  against  Mr. 
Bereiford  Hope,  and  when  the  Tories 
made  him  one  of  their  three  addi- 
iioDal  jodgee,  his  appointment, 
which  has  been  abundantly  yindi- 
cated,  zeceived  the  hearty  applause 
d  men  of  all  ahades  of  political  opi- 
nion. 

Charles  Dickens  somewhere  speaks 
of  that  large  variety  of  hair  and 
whisker  for  which  the  British  bar  is 
so  jostiy  famous.  The  remark  is  cu- 
xioiisly  YeriQed  as  you  look  around 
a  crowded  court.    He  might  have 
added  that  there  is  also  a  distinct 
barristerial  expression  of  coui4e- 
naooa  The  most  intellectual  conver- 
sation of  the  present  day  is  probably 
to  be  found  among  members  of  the 
bar.  I  do  not  know  if  the  WestmiDster 
Courts  would  present  the  highest 
type  of  this  intellectual  excellence ; 
we  should  rather  find  it,  I  think, 
among  members  of  the  Equity  Bar, 
or  counsel  who  confine  their  prac- 
tice to  chambers.    They  are  com- 
paratiYely  free  from  that  forensic 
and  adversatiye  way  of  looking  at 
matters  which  so  often  mars  the  ad- 
vocate and  the  leader-writer.    You 
may,  if  yon  like,  obtain  a  full  and 
CQzious  contrast,  while  Convocation 
is  sitting  in  term-time,  between  par- 
sons and  lawyers.  Go  out  of  Palace 
Yfud  and  get   into  Dean's  Yard. 
Make  your  way  to  that  famous  room 
known  aft  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
You  will  have  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining  admission  by  csJling  out  a 
friend  or  by  leaving  a  card.    There 
you  will  fi[nd  a  number  of  black- 
coated  gentry  arguing  away,  often 
with  extreme  force  and  eloquence, 
on  matters  where  they  have  not  the 
sh'ghtest  practical  power  of  giving 
effect  to  their  deliberations.    Their 
fonctions  are  purely  deliberative, 
and  they  must  rest  content  with  the 
indirect  good  jobtained  by  free  dis- 
CQa8k>n.    The  clerical  expression  is, 
on  the  whole,  benevolent,  while  the 
bairisterial     expression,    generally 
speaking,   is    highly    pugnacious. 
The  cleric  is  appreciative,  the  bar- 
nater  critical ;  the  cleric  looks  wise 
even  if  he  is  not,  the  barrister  is 
cynical ;  the  cleric  is  credulous,  the 
barrister  is  in  a  chronic  state  of 
^abfety.     The  best  faces  of  the 


gownsmen  who  flitted  by  me  in  the 
cloisters  were  not,  perhaps,  such 
clever  faces  as  those  of  the  gownsmen 
in  the  hall,  but  gave  a  greater  idea 
of  calmness,  culture,  and  breadth. 
It  is  not  inappropriate  that  I  should 
step  across  from  Westminster  Hall 
to  Westminster  Abbey— as  Macaulay 
touchingly  says, '  the  great  temple 
of  Silence  and  Reconciliation,  which 
for  so  many  generations  has  given 
a  quiet  restmg-place  to  those  whose 
minds  and  bodies  have  been  shat- 
tered by  the  contentions  of  the  great 
hall.'    I  wanted  also  to  observe  the 
effect  of  the  new  regulations  of  Dean 
Stanley  and  the  Chapter  in  flinging 
open  the  Abbey  and  the  chapels  to 
all  comers  every  Monday.    The  edi- 
fice was  very  full.     Crowds  were 
looking  on  the  chair  of  coronation 
and  walking  about  beneath  the  worn . 
banners  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.    I  found  a  little  crowd  of 
poor  people  gazing  upon  the  quaint 
monument  erected  by  Charles  the 
Second  in  memory  of  the  Princes 
murdered  in  the  Tower.    I  volun- 
teered to  translate  the  inscription; 
and  the  silence  first,  and  the  thanks 
afterwards   testified   how  strongly 
one  of  the  most  touching  incidents 
of  our  history  has  taken  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination.     And  so,  as 
old  Pepys  would  say,  gaily  home  to 
my  rooms. 

MS.  DICEIBNS  AND  GHAUNOY  HABE 
TOWNSHEND. 

Amid  the  national  outburst  of 
sorrow  for  the  great  common  loss 
to  humanity  in  the  death  of  Charles 
Dickens,  everything  in  the  way  of 
anecdote,  memoir,  and  literature  has 
been  ransacked  that  could  contri- 
bute a  fact  or  an  idea  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  character  of  England'^ 
greatest  novelist  Mr.  George  A. 
Sala  has  even  already,  so  early,  pub- 
lished '  a  life '  of  some  sort  or  other, 
in  which  he  announces  that  he  (we 
mean  the  great  Sala)  has  written 
some  three  thousand  articles  for  the 
'Daily  Telegraph' — a  portentous 
&ci  The  human  mind  is  well-nigli 
baffled  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
ocean  of  rhetorical  twaddle.  It  is  a 
sad  thought  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, had  Mr.  Dickens  worked  less 
ha^,  and  accumulated  less  money. 
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he  might  haye  been  spared  many 
yean,  and  have  to  give  ns  some  of 
his  beet  thoughts.  They  might 
have  wanted  something  of  the  vi- 
vacity and  genius  of  his  early  days ; 
but  so  great  a  mind  would  have 
given  us  something  worthy  of  the 
yast  experience  of  its  ripe  maturity. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  de- 
cline in  his  intellectual  powers. 
His  latest  complete  work, '  Our  Mu- 
tual Friend/  would  favourably  com- 
Cwith  most  of  the  works  in  that 
^.  and  most  familiar  series.  In 
inteilectnal  matters  '  his  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.' 
In  the  domain  of  fiction  he  was  the 
master-spirit  of  the  age.  Other 
poets  might  trench  on  the  pre- 
eminence  of  Mr.  Tennyson ;  but  no 
living  novelist  could  trench  upon 
the  preeminence  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
In  all  questions  of  philanthropy,  of 
social  science,  of  broad,  general 
politics,  of  mixed  human  interests, 
we  would  willingly  concede  any 
place  which  his  admirers  might 
claim  for  him ;  and  we  believe  that 
much  ungenerous  injustice  has  been 
done  to  him  by  those  who  have 
cynically  regarded  his  claims  in  this 
respect  At  the  same  time  we  think 
that  some  of  the  language  used  by 
Bishop  Frazer,  Dean  Stanley,  and 
Mr.  Jowett,  had  better  have  been 
left  unsaid.  Literature  could  hardly 
say  too  much  for  Mr.  Dickens,  but 
he  could  not  be  appropriately  dis- 
cussed in  the  pulpit,  for  there  could 
hardly  be  a  man  who  had  less  affi- 
nity for  it.  Not  that  alt  his  instincts 
were  not  of  a  most  generous  kind, 
and  he  probably  possessed  deep  re- 
ligions feelings;  but  we  could  cnll 
from  his  works,  save  that  we  decline 
the  ungracious  task,  passages  of 
sheer  astonishing  ignorance  on  re- 
ligious matters.  We  believe  that  he 
himself  would,  on  this  ground,  have 
chosen  the  silence  which  is  golden. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  religious 
work  associated  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Dickens  that  has  been  quite 
overlooked,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
by  those  who  have  been  endeavour- 
ing, in  their  different  ways,  to  do 
justice  to  his  memory.  Last  year  a 
book  made  its  appearance  entitled 
'Keligione  Opinions  of  t^ie  late  Ee- 
verend  Chauncy  Haro  Townshend. 


Published,  as  directed  in  his  Will, 
by  his  Literary  Executor.*  The 
work  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  philo- 
sophical and  theological  work,  the 
philosophical  element  being  inferior 
to  the  theological.  It  has  received 
some  amount  of  circulation ;  but  it 
is  probably  the  last  book  with  which 
we  should  expect  his  name  to  be 
associated.  But  in  the  preface  we 
find  the  following  extract  from  the 
will :  '  I  appoint  my  friend  Charles 
Dickens,  of  Gbdshill  Place,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  Esquire,  my  literary 
executor,  and  beg  of  him  to  publish, 
without  alteration,  as  much  of  my 
nc^es  and  reflections  as  may  make 
known  my  opinions  on  religious 
matters,  they  being  such  as  I  verily 
believe  would  be  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind .'  Mr.  Dickens 
proceeds:  'In  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  injunction  the  Literary 
Executor  so  appointed  (not  pre- 
viously aware  that  the  publication 
of  any  religious  opinions  would  be 
enjoined  upon  him)  applied  himself 
to  the  examination  of  the  numerous 
papers  left  by  his  deceased  friend. 
.  .  .  Finding  everywhere  internal 
evidence  that  Mr.  Townshend's  re- 
ligious opinions  had  been  constantly 
me<iitated  and  reconsidered,  with 
great  pains  and  sincerity,  through- 
out his  life,  the  Literary  Executor 
carefully  compiled  them  (always  in 
the  writer's  exact  words),  and  en- 
deavoured, in  piecing  them  together, 
to  avoid  needless  repetition.' 

Some  time  ago  I  spent  a  little 
time  in  examining  the  MSS.,  so 
jealously  guarded,  of  Pascal's 
'  Thoughts,'  preserved  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Imp^riale.  They  con- 
sisted of  innumerable  jottings  on 
scattered  bits  of  paper,  Eome  care- 
fully written,  and  others  dashed  off 
on  the  moment  In  some  such 
state  Mr.  Dickens  found  the  'Re- 
ligious Opinions,' '  scattered  up  and 
down  through  a  variety  of  memo- 
randa or  note  books,  the  gradual 
accumulations  of  year  upon  year.' 
Mr.  Townshend  was  an  eminently 
amiable  and  generous  man.  With 
much  error,  there  is  much  worth 
and  originality  in  his  'Opinions.' 
Still  he  was  no  Pascal;  and  'the 
happinefis  of  mankind '  will  hardly 
be  affected  by  the  publication.    Bjb 
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besl  cbanoe  for  giying  ourrency  to 
his  opioioiis  was  that  the  Literary 
Executor  should  put  his  name  on 
the  title-page  as  ti3e  editor ;  but  as 
Mr.  Dickens  never  did  thi^,  and 
never  contemplated  doing  this,  pos- 
sibly from  a  sense  of  inoongmify, 
the  work  will  probably  not  emerge 
from    its    comparative    obficurity. 
The  fact  remains,  which  is  full  of 
interest,  that  Mr.  Dickens  reyised 
all  tiiis  large  mass  of  papers,  and 
that  they  took  their  present  shape 
and  form  under  his  presiding  care. 
The  arrangement  is  interesting  and 
good.    No  w  and  then  there  is  even  a 
gleam  of  humour  which,  we  are  quite 
siii«,  has  suffered  nothing  at  the  edi- 
torial hands.  Any  one  who  compares 
Mr.Townsbend's  views  with  the  more 
aeiioQs  passages  in  Mr.  Dickens's 
stoiy  will  perceive  that  there  was 
considerable   affinity  between    the 
twa    We  are  sure  that  there  was  a 
still  greater  affinity  in  tiiat  path  of 
practical  goodness  in  which  they 
Ixyth     strennonsly    worked.     Mr. 
Biokois  says  that  Mr.  Tawnshend 
was  always  his  warmly  attached  and 
sympathetic  friend,  and  enumerates 
the  noble  benefacticws  of  his  will. 
All  ihoee  who  knew  the  late  Mr. 
Dickens  speak  of  that  large-hearted 
nature  witn  the  same  generous  ap- 
preciation which  he  aooirded  to  his 
Mend  Mr.  Townshend. 

'  Bi^aoKWOon '  aitd  mb.  dibbaxli. 

Many  years  ago  there  appeared  a 
book,  now  happily  forgotten  in  a 
deserved  and  ignoble  obscnrity,  en- 
titled '  Disraeli :  a  Biography.'  The 
author's  name  is  known,  bat  it  need 
not  be  recalled,  as  no  donbt  he  is 
now  ashamed  of  a  detestable  per- 
forroaaoe.  It  was  a  bad  book,  written 
in  the  worst  possible  tone  and  spirit. 
The  aathmr  had  a  spite  at  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli; he  greatly  disliked  his  coarse 
Off  poh'tical  action ;  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  personal  venom  against  him ; 
he  tradaced  his  literary  character 
I7  garbling  and  dovetailing  passages 
affcor  a  method  both  ingenious  and 
disingenuous.  In  fact,  the  bio- 
graphy was,  asa  book,  precisely  what 


the  recent  review  of  'Lothair'  in 
'  Blackwood '  is  as  an  article. 

In  those  days,  comparatively  high 
and  pal  my,  of '  Blackwood/  Maga  had 
nailed  her  colours  to  the  Tory  mast, 
and  did  not  care  to  encourage  mu- 
tiny in  the  crew.    She  formed  her 
own  opinion  about  the  individual 
who  wrote  the  '  Literary  and  Poli- 
tical Biography'  of  Mr.  DisraelL 
This   she   professed    in   language 
sufficiently  pointed  and  emphatic. 
Indeed,  her  friends  always  much 
regretted  that,  with  all  her  good 
qualities,  she  was  apt  to  prove  vio- 
lent and  coarse  in  language.     We 
have  been   reading,  as  a  literary 
ourioFity,  the  'Blackwood'  review 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  assailant  (March 
1854),  and  we  will  make  a  selection 
of  some   of  the    choicer  epithets 
of  abuse  bestowed  upon  that  un- 
happy writer.    They  are  as  follows: 
'Unhappy  human  reptile,'  *cold,  self- 
ish, and  malignant,' '  skulking  crea- 
ture,'  'cockatrice,'    'venal,   selfish 
and  unprincipled,  Eandall  Leslie,' 
'  masked  assassin,'  '  cold  toad,' '  con- 
temptible little  snake,' '  blockhead,' 
'  scavenger,'       '  whipper-  snapper,' 
'jackdaw,'  'billy-goat,'   with  snch 
other  flowers  of  literatare.     The 
critic  also  makes  the  valaable  ge- 
neral remark:  'No  honourable  or 
chivalrous  opponent  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  read  this  tissue  of  malignity 
without  experiencing  a  sensation  of 
loathing.'    Many  of  the  honourable 
opponents  of    Mr.   Disraeli   have 
freely  expressed  this  '  experience  of 
loathing '  with  which  the  Blackwood 
review  has  affected  them.    For  our- 
selves, we  are  not  in  the  least  de- 
sirous to  pick  out  an  epithet  to  fit 
the  cap  on  the  new  assailant  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  who  has  sprang  up  in  the 
pages  of  'Blackwood'  itself.    We 
are  equally  disgusted  with  scurrility 
whether  employed  in  writing  Mr. 
Disraeli  up  in  1854,  or  in  writing 
him  down  in  1870.    But  it  is  in- 
structive to  see  the  kind  of  opinion 
which  '  Blackwood,'  in  its  best  days, 
deliberately  formed  of  any  writer 
who  deliberately  laid  himself  out  to 
injare   Mr.  Disraeli's  literary  and 
political  fame. 
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«N  THE  COAST. 
CW  »ott„g  funs'g  jetter.) 

But  ho,v  .W™we  ,t^'f  *^'^''>«'  '  fear; 
The  season  was  iW  at  ■tfr  •    ^"*'"'"ff 

^"'•ts  pushing  a„d':^::^;;p;;^-^- 

Forgotten  down  here  for  a  tSe  ^"""^ 

Ves,  forgotten  that  sweet  ^.    • 
The  Drive  with  T^       '"  '"■'^' 

And  forg(Jten  Ilfn  J'^*"  ^'^  '*«  '°v«: 

^-^eco,Lyt,?;S£r-'^ 
Of  Hen-^  or  Mr.  Bellew- 

'«niook  as  an  utter  outsider 
On  matters  that  interest^.!! 

I  could  send  yon  a  sketrh  / 

Qhoii  T  ^  Strolls  on  the  niVt. 

'^nall  I  put  von  fn  eu     i  P*^*^- 

'''For^^*"*''"'P'»'«I«>lkto- 

Th  °!^'^'**'"°f  town,  I  adore  • 
There  are  very  „i<^  ;        °^«  • 

,-pX--7-..ny 

(-^"at  slang,  love,  is  Freddys,  n'ot  mine). 

''^-^TS^P'-^^oohar^us, 
Anri  fh-.  1       ^^'^^^^^^'^gans  to  bands- 

wle:^"''"'!*''«^'-»Jo  alarm 'us 
But  ht:"F"^''^'^°"*e  sands. 

We're  iT^Sfot^^/C^^  rr- 
•^onifinbhrnynote^Shu'^^'''''' 

^'l'«' for  the  p,^,     cS-bye. 

Henry  s.  Lefgh. 
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IN     DREAMLAND. 

Drstro  by  Florence  Cluian. 
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BREACH  OF  PEOMISE  OP  MAEMAGE. 


"lirHEN  aQ  action  for  breach  of 
TY    promise  of  marrii^  happens 
to  enliyen  the  tediam  of  an  assize, 
bench,  hax,  and  pnblio  alike  listen 
^th    attentive    ear.      If  a  lady 
wnheB  to  visit  onr  courts  of  justice 
she  is  almost  certain  to  ask  when 
tiiiere  will  be  a  breach-of-promise 
case.    What  is  the  canse  of  this 
extraordinary  interest  ?  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  apply  any  very  search- 
ing analytical  process  to  discover 
its   main   ingredients.    First   and 
foremoet  there  is  the  sense  of  the 
ridicnlons  which  seems  inseparable 
from  love  a&irs.    Love  is  a  aisease, 
a  spedes  of  insanity:  nnder  its  in- 
fluence the  most  sagacious  in  other 
matters  are  guilty  of  acts  of  imbe- 
dlity  which  they  would  have  been 
incapable  of,  if  in  complete  posses- 
Bkm  of  all  their  faculties.    'AH  the 
paBsioos/  says  La  Rochefoucauld, 
'make  us  oonmiit  faults,  but  love 
mi^es  us  guilty  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous ones.'    Victor  Hugo,  in  his  last 
great  work,  puts  it  in  still  stronger 
terms:     '  Pourquoi     dit-on     un 
amourenx?    On    devrait   dire   un 
posB^e.'  Generally  speaking,  every 
one,  at  sometime  or  other,  has  had 
an  affaire  de  cceur,  and  a  conscious- 
nesB  of  what  then  happened,  of  let- 
t^B  written,  of  follies  committed,  is 
present  in  the  minds  of  all.    Hence 
they  loYo  to  learn  what  others  have 
done  nnder  a  similar  influence  ~to 
criticise  their  method  of  procedure. 
There  is  a  grim  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion  in  finding  that  others   have 
xeyelled  in  greater  absurdities  than 
ourselves;  moreover,  for  votaries  of 
love  there  is  a  species  of  fascination 
similar  to   that  which  sometimes 
leads  a  murderer  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  crimes,  or  the  peasant 
of  Herculaneum,  whose  walls  have 
been  rent  again  and  again  by  the 
tiiroes   of  Vesuvius,   to   the  roof 
which  threatens  to  fsJl  upon  him. 

Curiosity,  however,  most  promi- 
nently fixes  upon  the  correspond- 
ence. If  there  are  no  love- letters 
the  interest  abates  considerably. 
The  character  of  the  contents  of  the 
letters  fully  supports  our  foregoing 
propositions.    Anything  more  ludi- 
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crous  than   some   of  the  epistles 
which  find  their  way  into  our  news- 
papers  cannot   be  conceived.    In 
particular  the  ingenuity  of  man  is 
employed  in  coining  fresh  terms  of 
endearment.    A  man  is  thrown  off 
his  balance  by  such  a  commence- 
ment as  '  My  own  dear  little  pet,'  or 
'  My  own  ducky  darling  Sue ;'  and 
he  flounders  on  from  bad  to  worse 
until  his  imagination  is  again  called 
in  special  requisition  for  a  conclu- 
sion.   There  ought  to  be  a  common 
form  of  heading  and  conclusion  of 
love-letters,  just    as   there   is   of 
affidavits.    Only  then  one  half  of 
the  interest  of  the  letters  would  be 
lost.    But  some  might  seek  shelter 
nnder  them.    It  is  the  ladies  who 
lead  men  to  make  such  fools  of 
themselves.    Some  need  no  invita- 
tion ;  but  others,  not  the  whit  less 
affectionate,  are   undemonstrative, 
and  indisposed  to  indulge  infimciful 
and    sentimental   allusions  to   all 
manner  of  ethereal  and  angelic  sub- 
jects. Few  girls,  however,  will  sub- 
mit to  be  the  object  of  a  reasonable 
passion  which  does  not  continually 
explode  into  expressions  of  ardent 
love  and  affection,  or  run  to  poetry. 
They  exact  unremitting  attention, 
and  their  ideal  nature  must  be  fed 
too.    Idle  protestations  avail  more 
than  years  of  reasonable  devotion. 
They   reverse  the  novelist's  title, 
and  say  '  Words,  not  deeds.'    They 
are   like   the   ghoul  in   'Vathek,' 
whose  insatiable  appetite  for  young 
children  was  unappeased  when  the 
Caliph  had  inveigled  hundreds  into 
his  maw.    The  ghoul  kept  up  a 
constant  cry  of '  More,  more  V  So  it  is 
with  women  and  their  lovers.  They 
are  everlastingly  crying  out '  More, 
morel'    Only  they  mean  more  ex- 
travagant expressions  of  affection, 
more  protestations  of  devotion,  more 
adulation.   And  there  is  a  difficulty 
even  about  them.    They  must  be 
ever  new  and  changing.  '  A  glutted 
market   makes   provisions  cheap,' 
and   a   constant  repetition  of  the 
warmest  of  ideal  phrases  will  not 
satisfy.  The  absurdity  of  most  love- 
letters  is  in  the  main  to  be  traced  to 
these  causes,  the  disease  of  love,  not 
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inaptly  styled  by  Mr.  Robertson 
'  the  whoopiDg-oougb  of  the  heart/ 
supplies  whatever  reason  may  be 
wanting  for  the  residue. 

We  rarely  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
letters  of  the  ladies,  because  actions 
for  breach  of  promise  are  seldom 
brought  by  men,  and  their  letters  are 
generally  unnecessary  to  prove  the 
(^ntract  to  marry.  But  ladies  exact 
much  and  give  little  in  return.  Men 
propose,  women  dispose.  We  have 
heard  a  fondly-remembered  matron 
say  that  no  lady  ought  ever  to  allow 
a  man  to  know  that  she  loves  him 
until  she  is  bis  wife.  The  behaviour 
of  Lilly  Dale — so  gushing  and  de- 
monstrative—excited her  warmest 
indignation.  Probably  few  maintain 
the  extreme  severity  of  a  rule  like 
this ;  but  still  most  ladies  are  more 
reticent  in  their  expressions  of 
affection  than  men  deem  it  judi- 
cious or  are  impelled  to  be.  Hence 
we  derive  but  little  amusement 
from  their  letters. 

A  new  feature  has  of  late  been 
introduced  into  these  cases  which 
may  often  supply  a  new  element  of 
interest  of  no  small  magnitude. 
According  to  an  old  principle  of 
law,  no  party  to  a  contract  was 
permitted  to  give  evidence  in  an 
action  arising  out  of  it.  This  riHi- 
oulous  principle  was  justly  discarded 
by  the  legi^ature,  but  an  exception 
was  made  with  regard  to  actions  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage ;  and 
until  last  year,  neither  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  permitted  to 
appear  as  a  witness.  No  doubt 
our  legislators  gave  many  weighty 
reasons  for  this  exception.  Their 
speeches  may  be  found  in  Hansard ; 
but  they  were  evidently  conscious 
of  the  danger  of  putting  a  new 
power  into  the  hands  of  women. 
They  knew  that  if  a  pretty  girl 
went  into  the  witness-box,  and 
swore  that  such  a  one  had  promiBed 
to  marry  her  (but  refused  to  do  it), 
few  juries  of  men  could  disbelieve 
her. 

The  era  of  the  subjection  of 
women  is  fast  disappearing;  and 
last  session  the  reformed  parliament 
gave  to  plaintiff  and  defendants  the 
privilege  many  female  plaintiffs 
have  long  wished  for,  of  appearing 
in   the  witnesB-boz  and  proving 


their  own  cases.  They  are  not  com- 
pellable witnesses,  however:  they 
need  not  appear  if  it  does  not  suit 
them  to  do  so.  Several  reasons 
occur  to  us  why  thoy  should  not  be 
compellable.  One  at  least  is  suffi- 
cient  for  all  reasonable  beings. 
Eetncy  a  man  put  in  the  box,  and 
asked, '  Js  that  your  handwriting?* 
and  on  his  assenting,  hearing  read 
out,  as  he  occupies  his  conspicuous 
position,  an  extract  from  one  of  hm 
letters :  '  I  begin  to  think  that  love 
is  holy ;  for  I  said  my  prayers  last 
night  for  the  first  time— I  don't 
know  how  long/  How  long  would 
a  man  of  an  ordinarily  sensitive  dis- 
position be  before  he  was  satisfied 
that  every  one  in  the  street  was  not 
pointing  at  him  as  the  man  who 
wrote  that  letter  ?  It  would  be  bad 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  author- 
ship of  the  following : 

'  Not  forgetting  to  send  my  best 
love  from  my  heart,  and  a  large 
parcel  of  kisses,  which  I  hope  you 
will  tdke  care  of.' 

Or:— 

'  Of  course  you  have  been  to 
the  Assemby  Booms  and  the  Hall 
by  the  Sea.  I  hope  you  do  not  carry 
on  any  flirtation  there.  I  hope  you 
do  not  allow  any  gentleman  with 
whom  you  dance  to  see  you  home. 
If  you  do,  I  trust  there  is  no  "  good- 
bye/' &c.,  including  kisses,  at  the 
gate,  which  you  must,  by- the- way, 
want  rather  badly,  having  be^ 
'nithout  sugar  for  nearly  a  week.' 

A  further  reason  for  their  being 
optional  witnesses  only,  dictated 
perhaps  by  a  chivalrous  feeling, 
exists  in  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  exhibition  of  a  female  plaintiff 
may  materially  increase  the  amount 
of  damages  awarded  by  the  jury, 
whilst  in  others  she  may  be  better 
seen  in  imagination  only.  All  ladies 
are  beautiful,  of  course,  but  they 
are  l)eautiful  and  beautiful.  No 
jury  could  resist  the  charms  of  a 
lovely  girl  who  had  been  cruelly 
discarded  by  her  lover,  and  her  pre- 
sence would  of  necessity  produce  a 
good  verdict.  Even  under  the  old 
system  a  judicious  attorney,  emu- 
lating the  example  of  the  advocate 
of  Phryne,  used  to  plac«  his  client, 
if  good-looking,  in  such  a  position 
that  she  might  be  seen  by  the  jury. 
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and  tbata  sympathetic  feeling  might 
Ix)  excited.  The  new  system  faciJi- 
tates  proof.  It  will  hardly  be  neces- 
Bary  to  resort  to  the  ^  means  once 
adopted  of  proving  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage by  the  production  of  a  leuf  of 
rose  geraniam  sent  by  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiff.  The  leaf  was  sup- 
posed to  signify  'Thou  art  my 
choice.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  dan- 
gerous power  is  given  to  designing 
women.  There  is  no  telling  how 
many  Pickwicks  will  be  made 
martyrs  of.  At  the  Stafford  Lent 
Assizes  during  the  present  year  a 
case  of  conspiracy  was  satisfactorily 
exposed.  The  plaintiff  swore  posi- 
tively that  the  deftjudant  had  made 
her  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  her 
sister  deposed  to  having  seen  the 
defendant  frequently  ki^s  the  plain- 
tiffl  Luckily  for  the  defendant  the 
plaintiff  was  a  middle-aged  widow, 
and  the  jury  found  against  her ;  had 
she  been  young  and  handsome  per- 
haps the  defendant  would  not  have 
escaped  so  easily. 

we  have  spoken  of  a  promise  to 
marry  as  a  contract  Alttiough  sen- 
timeutal  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men would  no  doubt  object  to  the 
comparison,  an  '  engagement '  is 
just  as  much,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
a  contract,  as  an  agreement  to  sell 
a  pound  of  butter.  Our  law  pos- 
sesses many  beautiful  principles, 
and  one  of  them  in  regard  to  all 
contracts  is  that  there  must  l)e 
mutualUy;  that  is,  that  there  shall 
be  a  common  obligation  on  botli 
sides  to  do  or  perform  something, 
the  obligation  entailing  a  corre- 
sponding one  to  make  compensation 
in  case  of  breach.  In  theory  there 
is  mutuality  in  a  marriage  contract : 
in  practice  there  is  none.  A  man  is 
mfule  to  pay  damages  if  he  runs  off 
his  bargain.  How  many  men,  how- 
ever, have  the  courage  to  bring  an 
action  when  they  are  jilted  ?  Many 
suffer  no  small  damaga  If  Mr.  A. 
is  going  to  marry  Mies  B.,  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  he  suffers 
substantial  loss  if  he  is  discarded. 
If  there  is  any  mutuality  he  should 
recover  substantial  damages.  In- 
stead of  that  ever>body  laughs  him 
out  of  court.  In  one  or  two  rare 
instances  men  have  recovered  da- 
mages, bat  as  a  rule  they  are  re- 


warded at  most  with  a  farthing. 
They  are  to  be  comforted  with  tlie 
assurance  that  they  are  well  out  of 
it.  A  very  comfortable  assurance, 
too,  and  very  just;  but  why  it 
should  not  be  mutual,  and  extend 
to  the  lady  as  well  as  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  have  never  been  able  to 
discover.  When  the  emancipation 
of  women  has  been  accompli>lie(l 
ladies  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  take 
their  share  of  the  jury  work.  Then 
the  men's  time  will  come.  Women 
are  proverbially  harsh  in  their  judg- 
ment, and  severe  in  their  treatment 
of  one  another.  Before  a  jury  of 
women  the  tables  will  be  turned, 
and  a  man  may  obtain  the  justieu 
which  has  hitherto  been  denied 
him.  Whether  actions  for  breach 
of  promise  should  l)^  permitted  at 
all  is  a  question  which  we  have  not 
space  to  discuss.  It  is  much  better 
that  there  should  be  no  marriage 
than  that  an  unwilling  person  should 
be  dragged  into  one.  If  the  useful- 
ness of  a  man  to  the  state  may  be 
considered  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  his  usefulness  will  surely  bo 
much  impaired  by  union  with  a 
person  whom  he  does  not  desire  to 
marry;  for  unhappiness  must  inevi- 
tably be  the  result  He  will  carry 
a  weight  round  his  neck,  which  will 
prevent  him  from  satisfactorily  per- 
forming his  duties  in  life.  But  if 
actions  are  to  be  allowed,  why 
should  oral  testimony  alone  be  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  contract? 
Numerous  contracts  are  required 
by  law  to  be  in  writing,  or  Ihey 
cannot  be  enforced.  A  contract  for 
the  sale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  is  not  '  good '  if  not  in 
writing,  unless  the  buyer  accepts 
part  of  the  goods,  or  gives  some- 
thing in  earnest  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain, or  in  part  payment.  Surely  a 
lady  is  as  valuable  a  commodity  as 
ten  pounds'  worth  of  goods  1  More- 
over, marriages  at  the  present  day 
partake  largely  of  the  character  of 
bargain  and  sale.  Why  not  extend 
the  above  provisions  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  to  marriage  contracts? 
The  gift  of  a  ring  might  be  declared 
to  be  '  something  in  earnest  to  bind 
the  bargain,'  kis-es  to  be  part  per- 
formance ;  and  where  seduction  had 
taken  place  under  an  enforceable 
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contract  to  marry^  the  court  might 
be  allowed  to  decree  specific  per- 
formance, with  the  alternative  of 
exemplary  damages  or  imprison- 
ment This  last  suggestion  may 
cause  a  smile;  but  something  very 
much  the  same  was  recently  pro- 


posed in  the  Oanadian  parliament ; 
and  by  the  penal  code  of  New  York 
seduction  under  promise  of  marriapie 
is  punishable  by  imprisonment  ror 
five  years,  unless  the  parties  subse- 
quently marry. 

G,  W.  H. 


A  MOST  EXTEAOEDINABY  CRICKET  MATCH. 


I  AM  not  9k  cricketer,  but  I  admire 
that  manly  game  in  which  the 
blackleg  and  the  welsher  take,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  but  the  vei^  faintest 
interest  The  reason  for  my  not 
being  an  active  disciple  of  the  Indus 
Halignei'8—1  don't  know  that  that 
name  has  been  given  to  it  before — 
is  that  my  courage  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, make  me  a  warrior. 
"Wheu  I  see  a  ball  driven  from— let 
me  Hay  Mr.  Grace's  bat — near  the 
spot  where  I  stand  on  the  ground 
at  the  Oval,  I  feel  like  the  soldier 
who  said  that  it  would  require  much 
more  courage  to  run  away  than  to 
advance  to  the  encounter  or  stand 
his  ground  in  the  ranks.  I  purpose 
merely  to  give  you,  briefly,  an  ac- 
count of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
moHt  remarkable  cricket  match  ever 

n*  ^ed.  I  know  that  cricket  has 
its  historians  who  have  de- 
scrihed  in  vivid  diction  all  the 
mysteries,  to  the  uninitiated,  of 
'  overs,* '  square  legs,'  and '  maidens.' 
They  have  had  for  their  suHjects, 
for  the  most  part,  acts  of  brilliant 
skill  and  muscular  endurance;  and 
I  can  only  recall  erne  event  amongst 
the  cricket  matches  I  have  seen 
which  was  calculated  to  give  pain 
to  those  who  were  witnesses  of  its 
progress.  That  waR  the  match  I 
once  witnessed  at  KenningtonOval, 
when  the  pensioners  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  contended  against  each 
other — when  eleven  men  with  one 
arm  each  played  against  eleven  each 
of  whom  had  but  one  leg.  Surely 
there  can  he  no  sadder  reflection 
than  to  think  that  amutiemt^nt  can 
be  derived  from  the  iutinuities  of 
our  fellows!  And  when  it  isretaiem- 
breed  that  in  the  case  I  have  speci- 


fied those  who  took  part  in  the  game 
were  relics  of  those  who  manned  the 
navy  of  England  when  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  broken  and  the  securi^ 
of  our  empire  threatened,  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  those 
who  speculate  commercially  on  this 
distressing  contest  that  its  omission 
from  the  annual  programme  would 
be  advisable.  If  these  gallant  old 
tars— for  they  still  preserve  all  their 
honest  attributes — want  to  have 
their  recreation  in  the  open  air, 
surely  they  can  do  so  in  some  pri- 
vate ground,  where  their  movementB 
can  be  seen  by  those  who  s>mpa- 
thise  with  their  condition,  not  with 
those  who  speculate  on  their  afflic- 
tions. 

I  have  not  read  much  of  the  lite- 
rature of  cricket  beyond  that  which 
appears  in  tie  columns  of  what  are 
called  the  morning  journals,  which, 
without  any  logical  reason,  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  daily  papers.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  authors,  whose  names 
are  as  dear  to  mu^cular  Young 
Eton  and  Harrow  as  John  Stuart 
Mill  is  to  Miss  Becker,  or  '  Qnain's 
Anatomy '  to  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  have 
related  the  incidents  of  the  match 
which  I  mean  to  describe  succinctly ; 
but  at  present  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  hunted  it  up  in  an  old  chronicle 
— very  scarce,  I  may  say,  in  the 
laconic  language  of  the  booksellers. 
Even  if  i  have  unwittingly  n-peated 
a  story  which  ha^  been  already  told, 
I  can  appeal  to  Mr  GKkifrey  Tur- 
ner, whose  thoughtfully -delicious 
verses  (good  phrase  that!)  have 
often  ch firmed  your  readers,  for  an 
ingenious  ana  conclusive  defence.  In 
the  pages  of  a  periodical  conven- 
tionally known  as  'Our  facetious 
contemporary,'  that  gentleman  has 
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already  defended  another  friend  who 
madvertently  repeated  a  moral  idea 
previooBly  oonceiyed  and  ezpreeeed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Watts ;  and  if  I  go 
oyer  ground  which  has  been  already 
tray^sed,  I  shall,  as  I  haye  said, 
oonfidently  confide  myself  to  his  lite- 
rary gnardianship. 

Bat  I  am  forgetting  this  wonder- 
fill  story,  which  is— at  least  in  its 
most  remarkable  points — all  about 
a  dog.  We  haye  rua  been  sufficiently 
grateful  to  this  useful  and  sagacious 
animal.  Wheneyer  we  wish  to  de- 
scribe things  aa  false  or  counterfeit, 
we  recklessly  prefix  its  appellation 
with  what  a  gentleman  of  the  press 
would  designate  as  '  a  canine  a^ijec- 
tiye.'  Thus — ^as  the  grammarians 
say — we  haye  dog-Latin,  dog-sleep, 
dog-wheat,  dog-rose,  dog-grass,  and 
dog-gereL  I  should  call  my  little 
story— d(^-cricket,  were  it  not  that 
I  am  afraid  my  prefix  would  suggest 
some  unfayoarable  connderation. 

The  reader  is  probably  wishing 
that  I  should  come  to  the  point— 
and  here  I  am  o^  it.  Some  forty 
years  ago  a  game  of  cricket  was 
played  for  a  considerable  stake  at 
Harefield  Common,  near  Rickmans- 
worth,  between  two  gentlemen  of 
Middlesex,  on  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Trumper,  a  farmer,  residing 
at  Harefield,  and  a  thoroughbred 
sheep  dog  in  his  possession  on  the 
other.  Before  the  game  began  the 
odds  were  fiye  to  one  against  Mr. 
Trumper  and  his  faithful  compa- 
nion, but  as  the  match  proceeded, 
four  to  one  was  laid  on  the  quadru- 
pedic  wicket-keeper.  In  the  first 
innings,  the  two  gentlemen  got 
three  runs  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. The  dog  stood  near  his 
master  when  he  was  going  to  bowl, 
and  the  moment  the  ball  was  hit,  off 
started  Fido  after  it  in  full  speed 
and  carried  it  back  in  his  mouth  to 
his  master  with  equal  yelocity. 
Though  the  two,  who  had  the  first 


innings,  made  seyeral  long  hits,  the 
dog  fielded  so  well  that  they  neyer 
made  more  at  a  time  than  a  single 
run.  Mr.  Trumper  and  his  mate 
then  went  in,  and  the  dog  stood  to 
his  wicket '  like  a  man '  until  he  saw 
that  it  was  adyisable  to  run.  Then 
he  cantered  past  his  master  at  a 
judiciously-considered  pace.  The 
result  of  the  first  innings  for  '  man 
and  dog'  was  a  grand  total  of  five. 
After  luncheon,  the  two  gentlemen 
again  scored  three  in  their  second 
innings,  one  of  them  haying  been 
splendidly  'caught  out'  by  Fido; 
when  their  competitors  went  to  the 
wickets  the  betting  being  odds  on 
'  the  shepherd.'  Two  runs  were 
scored  for  the  long-tailed  athlete, 
and  the  game  was  won  with  two 
wickets  standing.  Appended  is  the 
score: — 
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Mr.  A.  b.  Trumper  . 
Mr.  B.  b.  Trumper  . 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  returns 
that  the  dog  did  not  bat.  Such  is 
the  story  as  I  haye  read  it  in  the  old 
chronicle ;  such  is  my  small  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  cricket, 

T.  F.  O'D. 
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THE    LOOP    OF    PEAELS. 

4   LADY  resting  in  her  garden  l)Ower 
1\.    Ilad  dozed  away  the  idle  hour  between 
The  toilet's  labours  and  the  evening's  rout. 
She  was  not  beautiful ;  she  was  not  young. 
What  most  she  lacked  was  that  rare  grace  of  mind 
To  see  'twas  time  to  rest  beneath  the  shade 
Of  her  declining  summers,  matron- wise. 
The  ravages  of  l?ime  were  palpable. 
Her  eyes  were  rayless ;  save  that  round  their  rims, 
As  shot  from  suns  down-sunk  in  clouds  of  eve, 
O'er  her  once  heavenly  cheek  the  wrinkles  rayed. 
No  cap  confined  her  tresses  in  their  flow: 
But,  darkly  streaked,  like  barks  of  weeping  birch, 
And  silvered  like  their  silver,  with  the  touch 
Of  years  no  soul  about  her  dared  to  count, 
Her  locks  were  bondaged  in  a  loop  of  pearls. 

The  pearls  were  pearls  of  price,  such  onoe  as  shone 
Beneath  the  waves  of  old  Caer  Arvon's  shore, 
The  British  '  perlyns  '  of  our  ancestors ; 
Or  such  as  pay  the  diver's  toil  who  braves 
Dread  monsters  of  the  sea  on  far-oif  coasts 
Of  Coromandel. — Better  in  the  deep 
Their  beauty  bad  lain  hid ;  a  mockery  here,- 
They  looked  like  lights  of  life  pale  burning  out; 
Cold  as  snow-l)erries  shrunk  within  themselves. 
With  shuddering  terror  of  the  wintering  year, 
Or  gracious  dews  of  morning,  fixed  and  dead. 

Now,  very  drowsy  was  my  lady,  loth 

To  quit  her  snug  siesta  'neath  the  ash. 

Yet  pleasure,  she  termed  '  duty,*  called  her  forth 

By  a  sweet  voice :  'twas  that  of  a  young  girl 

Of  her  adoption, '  a  poor,  low-born  thing,* 

She  liad  been  heard  to  say, '  but  useful — verv.' 

So  Miriam,  having  duly  called  her,  turned 

To  follow  on  the  lady's  steps.    Bat  she, 

Waving  her  regal  hand,  bade  her  remain 

And  pluck  away  the  slugs  from  the  slimed  twigs. 

But  scarcely  had  she  moved  her  homeward  steps 
Ere  something  told  her  that  her  loop  of  pearls 
Had  dropped  the  while  she  slept ;  for  all  her  hair 
Lay  loose.— Quick  turned  she  back,  and  sharply  cried: 

*  Miriam,  give  me  my  pearls ;  on  yonder  bench 
They  needs  must  lie.'    But  Miriam  searched  in  vain, 
'i'he  lady  watched.     Then,  seeing  her  distressed, 
Her  young  hands  trembling — like  the  poplar-leaven 
That  wore  their  whiteness  inward  like  herself — 
Gave  sudden  entrance  to  an  evil  thought. 

*  The  pearls  lie  there— or  did,  until  you  came.' 

With  6a<i  vague  eyes  that  looked  beyond  the  bower 
In  dread  of  something  sweet  beyond  the  bower 
And  rendy  steps  that  would  have  fled  the  bower. 
The  child — she  scarce  was  more — turned  soft  and  spoke, 
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'  Madam,  1  ste  not— nay^  nor  have  I  seen—' 

'  Why  tremble  then  ?* 

'  Dear  madam,  on  my  knees  V 

'  You  do  oonfeas  it,  then?' 

'Ido-Idol 
Oh,  blame  no  other— blame  none  else  but  me !' 

In  more  disorder  now,  the  lady's  locks. 
Shook  by  her  passion,  rolled  diRordered  down. 
Her  hand  was  on  the  bell  that  from  the  bower 
On  winding  wires  condacted  to  the  Hall : 
When,  facing  her— with  a  slight  start,  as  one 
Ganght  unaware — there  stood  my  lady's  son ! 

'  Here  is  a  pretty  end,*  she  cried, '  of  all 

Toor  constant  spoiling  of  this  evil  child ! 

This  comes  of  all  your  lating  and  your  Anting, 

Yoor  poets,  and  your  pastimes  oat  of  doors ! 

She  must  have  pearls,  forsooth ;  wherewith  to  crown 

A  beggar  1— For  a  beggar  to  my  door 

She  came ;  a  beggar  shall  she  quit  it,  qoick  V 

But, '  soft,'  cried  Ernest,  *  soft,  good  mother,  soft  I' 

As,  gently  seizing  on  her  arm  to  stay 

Her  quick  impetuous  movement  of  retreat. 

He  pointed  to  a  skirting  sweep  of  lawn. 

There^out  upon  the  greensward,  fnll  in  view, 

Grave  as  a  judge,  and  wanting  but  the  wig. 

Black  as  a  negro,  sober,  quaint,  and  grim. 

Save  for  a  loop  of  pearls  about  his  neck 

Se  there  had  flung  just  as  he  flang  the  worms 
ipatient  from  his  beak  when  they  refused 
Without  a  strife  to  leave  their  earthy  bed 
To  fill  his  cormorant  maw)— a  jackdaw  hopped! 

Ernest,  the  pearls  of  price  plucked  from  the  bird 
And  placed  all  silent  in  his  mother*s  hand ! 
Then  last  he  spoke. 

'  Mother,  the  days  are  gone 
For  silence  'twizt  ns  two.— Yon  bowed-down  head. 
Can  you  look  on  it  and  not  own  a  tear  ? 
(As  for  your  momentary  baseless  t*  oughts, — 
Seel  all  her  own  are  wide— she  knew  them  not. 
And  never  shall  she  know  the  trntii  from  me.^ 
Miriam,  look  up! — Mother,  last  night  my  love 
Was  all  confessed  ;  and  Miriam  I  implored 
To  meet  me  here  to  take  anew  my  vows- 
Here  where  I  find  her,  seeking  you,  not  me. 

She  said  she  loved  me  not;  refused  to  meet  '  ' 

My  mother's  son  in  secret  and  alone.  I 

I  do  believe  she  loves  me  neVrtheless  : 
But  tender  duty,  fear  to  break  the  bond 

Of  older  love — ^more  sacred  scarce  than  mine  i 

For  her— subdues  her  sweet  soul  to  revolt 
Against  itself. — Mother,  your  eyes  grow  fierce. 
My  fixed  resolve,  I've  told :  to  win  her  mine. 
If  love  of  mine  can  win  her.— Take  her  hand, 
I  do  implore  you :  daughter  will  she  prove. 
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Nerer  a  sweeter  daughter  to  a  mother. — 
Yon  look  as  you  ooald  slay  me.    Yet  a  while 
Hear  me  wii^  patience.    I  woald  fain  have  won 
Yonr  full  approval ;  won  it  on  the  gronnd 
Of  her  dear  worth  alone. — Nay,  I  will  wait 
Till  kinder  thoughts  shall  more  you^' 

'  MoTe  me  not 
To  ntter  words  shall  part  ns !    Never  more, 
If  you  he  son  of  mine,  dare  to  repeat—' 

'  Why,  then  it  most  he  now.— Miriam,  your  hsnd. 
You  will  not  give  it  ?    Well,  then,  I  must  yield. 
But  yet,  hefore  we  three  must  port  for  aye, 
A  story  have  I  which  shall  make  the  world 
IVurer  for  one  whose  sweet  face  is  most  fair 
To  me  behind  its  veil  of  sorrow  worn 
And  poverty  tinmerited. 

*  One  day. 
While  climbing,  boy-like,  to  yon  jackdaw's  nest, 
I  stumbled — ^loosed  my  holding— and  so  fell 
Some  half-way  down  along  this  ash-tree's  boll 
Into  a  hollow  slipping  with  one  foot. 
My  heel  came  sudden  with  metallic  ring 
Upon  an  iron  casket  hid  within 
The  ash-tree's  hollow.    Open  flew  the  lid — 
For  I  had  struck  it  sharply  on  the  worn 
And  rusted  asp — and  out  there  rolled  a  scroll 
All  duly  signed  and  sealed :  its  substance  this. 
Fair-written  in  my  uncle's  well-known  hand. 

*  Discarded  early  from  his  father's  house. 

An  alien  to  his  only  brother's  heart, 

A  homeless  fugitive  he  took  his  way 

To  distant  lands:  there  wooed  to  love  and  won 

A  lovely  Jewess,  Miriam  her  name. 

There  died  he;  and  beneath  a  shadelcss  palm 

Lies  buried.    (This  another  hand  had  writ 

Upon  the  margin.)    Then  the  Jewish  wife 

Like  to  another  Hagar  wandered  wild, 

A  little  woman-Ishmael  at  her  knee. 

'  Mother,  your  heart  was  full  of  pity  onca — 
The  dying  mother  'neath  this  ash-tree  laid. 
While  breathing  her  last  breath  'twixt  death  and  life. 
In  speechfiil  silence  gave  into  your  arms 
This  child  of  love — my  dusk-browed  Miriam. 
Look  on  her ;  scorn  her,  hate  her  if  you  can. 
She  is  my  cousin,  and  my  uncle's  daughter. 
She  is  my  chosen  wife ;  my  one  sole  love : 
All  I  have  ever  known  of  sweet  and  fiur 
Since  in  your  better  youth  your  soul  was  fair, 
And  I  your  one  young  son  brought  tears  to  you 
And  love,  and  tender  confidence,  and  hope — 
Hope  in  all  goodness  where  your  presence  moved. — 

'  You  answer  nothing.    What  am  I  to  think  ? 
If  e'er  you  dreamed  that  I  have  taught  this  child 
To  wear  my  colours  and  to  oast  down  yours. 
And  war  against  you,  making  peace  with  me. 
You  find  your  error  now.    She  chooses  you ; 
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Me  she  discards.    Take  with  her,  then,  the  rest, 
My  father*s  lands  and  wealth.    I  stand  alone. 
For  nerer  more  shall  hateful  sight  of  me 
Gross  path  of  hers  or  yonis  while  life  shall  last.' 

Now,  while  the  yonth  was  speaking,  flushed  and  sore, 
Vexed  thoughts  were  seething  in  the  lady's  mind. 
Her  one  snpremest  trouble  seemed  to  be 
How  to  retreat  with  honour  and  with  grace. 
The  field  was  lost  she  could  not  well  deny. 
Her  son  she  loyed,  as  only  mothers  love. 
Miriam,  she  well  believed,  was  true  as  Mr, 
And  her  old  heart  reproached  her  for  the  girl. — 
But  then — she  ne'er  was  in  such  strait  before : 
'Twas  trying— cruel — bitter— and  a  shame ! 
She  could  have  dashed  her  head  against  the  ash. 
And  closed  all  with  a  flourish. — Did  she  so? 
She  did— Oh,  dear  no,  nothing  of  the  kind ! 

Her  hands  which  had  been  busy  with  the  pearls, 

Slow  through  the  young  girl's  ringlets  drew  the  pearls 

Till  all  the  dusky  locks  were  ringed  with  pearls. 

You  would  have  thought  a  peri*  host  had  played 

At  stringing  snow-balls  in  a  cedar's  shade 

Within  the  purlieus  of  some  Eastern  glade ; 

Or  dusky  night  had  dimpled  into  stars 

Out  in  the  Milky  Way. — 'Twas  passing  fair. 

So  passing  fair  tiie  lady  thought  the  sight, 

That,  turning  quickly  lest  black  envy's  shade 

Should  rush  between  her  and  her  better  self. 

She  would  have  moved  away.    But,  ere  she  moved, 

A  deeper  thought  of  tenderness  stole  in 

Of  one  who,  dead  and  gone,  had  twined  that  string 

Of  sea-stars  through  the  cloud  of  her  young  hair 

When  it  rolled  dark  as  Miriam's.— So,  all  jMle, 

Tet  with  a  grace  of  heart  which  made  her  young 

Even  in  the  shadow  of  her  amjple  years, 

She  took  the  glad-browed  Miriam  in  her  arms, 

And  laid  her  on  the  bosom  of  her  son ; 

Then  laid  her  hand  in  her  son's  hand— and  wept. 

Eleanora  L.  Hervey. 

♦  The  words  peri  and  fairy  are  one. 
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BLACK  MONDAY. 

(Illustrated.) 

WHY  gazes  Laura  o'er  the  bounding  brine ' 
And  why  does  Clara  sit  so  pale  and  pensive  - 
The  business,  I  know,  is  none  of  mine, 

But  still,  I  trust  the  question's  not  offensive. 
Observe  how  Laura  scans  the  ocean -line 

With  shaded  eyes,  and  glances  comprehensiTe ; 
While  Clara  rests  sad  elbow  upon  sad  knee, 
And  sad  cheek  on  sad  hand,  like  Ariadne ! 

Ay,  there's  the  grievance  I    Tis  as  old  as  pity  ! 

The  Fates  inexorable,  hard,  and  strange. 
Have  driven  back  youn^^  Theseus  to  the  City, 

Where  he*s  engaged  upon  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  Husbands'  Boat — so  christened  by  the  witty — 

Is  bearing  hiin  beyond  her  vision's  range, 
And  well  our  mournful  Ariadne  Latter-day 
Knows  that  he  won't  come  back  again  till  Saturday. 

And  Laura's  grief  is  not  all  sympathetic — 

The  Husbands'  Boat  can  carry  lovers  too  ! 
And  there's  a  certain  riReman  athletic, 

\Vho  draws  from  Government  his  yearly  screw 
For  Civil  Service— whom  that  energetic 

And  snorting  boat  is  bearing:  from  her  view  ; 
Wibhing  the  office  in  realms  diabolic 
He  seeks  Pall  Mall— and  feels  pall-melancholic ! 

Meanwhile  the  Foreland  snatches  him  from  sight ; 

And  he,  and  Clara's  loving  spouse,  to  still  a 
Depressing  feeling  of  desertion,  light — 

This  his  brown  meerschaum— that  his  mild  manilla. 
The  ladies,  most  disconsolate  in  plight. 

Vainly  seek  comfort  in  their  sea-side  villa, 
(111  bet  my  lite  on't  that  you've  never  seen  abodes 
Less  homelike  and  more  cheerless  than  marine  abodes). 

So  all  the  week  they  sigh  beside  the  sea 

Through  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday: 
Hail  the  approach  of  Saturday  with  glee 

And  make  of  it  a  holiday  and  high  day  ; 
And  through  the  week  surmising  if  'twill  be 

A  wet  and  windy  or  a  fine  and  dry  day. 
On  other  days  they'd  sea,  and  sand,  and  rock  exchange 
Que  for  Pall  Mall— the  other  for  the  Stock  Exchange 
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Let  s  hope  the  gentlemen  are  wretched  too, 

And  don't  find  consolation  at  the  Club, 
And  keep  late  hours  with  billiards,  whist,  or  loo  ! 

Our  ftdr  friends'  fond  belief  I  would  not  snub, 
But  it*s  in  London  chiefly  some  men  </o 

Enjoy  their  sea-side  season — there's  the  rub ! 
*  One  foot  on  sea ' — sang  Dorset — *  one  on  shore  set , 
Men  are  deceivers.'    I  endorse  it,  Dorset ! 

But  let  that  pass.    Let,  too,  the  long  week  pass. 

And  lo !  our  pretty  couple  on  the  look-out,* 
Search  the  horizon  closely  with  a  glass, 

As  if  intent  on  cutting  T.  P.  Cooke  out 
In  naval  dramas  of  transpontine  class. 

Neglected  lies  the  fancy  work  they  took  out — 
When — well !  the  boat  brings  back  their  loved  ones  two  to  thcni 
So  with  that  pleasant  picture — here's  adieu  to  them  ! 

*  But  this  companion  picture's  lost,  alas  ! 

Because  the  artist  hadn't  brouijht  liis  book  out. 
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^  Uons  Vacation  ^anmancr* 

CHAPTER  IV. 


ANOTHER  week  passed,  quickly 
enough,  far  too  quickly  indeed 
to  please  me,  for— I  need  scarcely 
Bay  it — my  one  thought  by  day,  my 
dream  by  night,  was  Mabel,  nothing 
but  Mablel.  And  yet,  I  saitl  to  my- 
self, a  hundred  times  a  day,  it  is 
worse  than  folly.  How  can  I  ever 
hope  that  she  should  think  of  me 
for  an  instant  with  more  than  pass- 
ing interest?  I,  the  comparatively 
poor  nobody,  she,  the  matchless 
beauty  and  wealthy  heiress.  I  met 
her  and  her  cousin  with  the  Everards 
nearly  every  day»  but  I  had  no 
chance  for  anything  more  than  ordi- 
nary conversation  with  my  queen. 
And  still,  when  I  remembered  the 

unsolved  mystery  in ^shire,  and 

her  more  than  curious  recognition 
of  myself,  I  could  not  but  feel  that 
there  was  more  than  a  mere  chance 
for  my  ultimate  success.  She  was' 
always  pleased  to  see  me,  I  had  no 
doubt  of  that.  She  liked  mo  to 
talk  to  her,  which  I  did  often,  to 
bring  her  flowers,  which  I  ventured 


to  do  once  or  twice.  So  long  as  I 
had  reason  to  think  she  was  not 
utterly  indififerent  to  me,  I  felt 
pretty  well  contented.  Oh,  if  she 
had  only  five  potmds  a  year  instead 
of  five  thousand,  how  happy  I  should 
have  been ! 

Between  Colonel  Irvine  and  my- 
self there  existed— I  felt  in  some 
undefinable  way — a  mutual  mistrust. 
He  certainly  contrived  that  I  nevei- 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  long 
conversation  with  his  cousin.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  cour- 
teous or  pleasant  than  his  manner 
to  me,  and  we  seemed  to  get  on  very 
well  together.  Still,  I  could  set.' 
that  of  a  set  purpose  ho  never  would 
allow  me  to  ho  alone  with  IVIabel, 
and  my  one  object  was  to  defeat 
him.  No  matter  how  cautious  and 
guarded  my  behaviour,  I  saw  that 
he  suspected  me.  What  wonder  if 
I  took  the  most  intense  dislike  to 
him?  My  impression  was,  by  the 
time  one  short  week  was  out,  that 
my  dislike  and  distrust  of  him  were 
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only  equalled  by  his  dislike  and  dis- 
trust  of  me.  But  why  should  this 
be  the  case  ?  I  often  asked  myself. 

One  evenmg,  however,  I  found 
myself  aJone  with  Miss  Irvine,  even 
as  on  the  fiist  day  I  was  introduced 
to  her.  But,  alasl  as  is  often  the 
case  when  one  wants  to  be  particu- 
larly pleasant,  I  could  scarcely  say 
a  word.  She,  too,  seemed  thought- 
ful. 

'  Do  you  stay  in  Wiesbaden  much 
longer,  Mr.  Seaforth  ?' 

'I  really  hardly  know;  my  time 
is  all  my  own.  I  should  have  left 
it  long  ago,  but ' 

*  But  Mr.  Everard  persuaded  you 
to  stop,'  she  broke  in.  She  paused 
for  a  moment  afterwards,  and  then 
continued,  somewhat  constrainedly. 

'  We  are  going  to  leave  to-mor- 
row.' 

'  To-morrow !'  I  exclaimed.  '  So 
suddenly!  Oh,  Miss  Irvine,  what  a 
disappointment!  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  remain  here  for  at 
least  a  fortnight  longer.' 

'So  did  I.  I  only  heard  this 
afternoon  that  we  are  to  go  to  Stras- 
bourg to-morrow,  and  then,  I  be- 
lieve, to  Basle  and  Berne.' 

'  Have  you  no  voice  in  the  matter?* 
I  could  not  help  asking.  She  co- 
loured slightly  and  replied — 

'  My  cousin  manages  everything, 
thinking  to  save  me  trouble.  He 
usually  consults  me,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  has  not.' 

'  Do  persuade  him  to  stop  a  few 
days,  Miss  Irvine.  I  am  sure  you 
have  only  to  say  that  you  wish  it, 
and  the  thing  is  settled.' 

'You  do  not  know  the  colonel,' 
she  answered,  in  a  low,  hurried 
voice.  'If  he  has  once  made  up 
his  mind,  no  power  on  earth  can 
make  him  change  it;  and  I  know 
that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  to-morrow.* 

'  But  he  is  all  kindness  to  you  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  indeed  he  is.  Mr.  Sea- 
forth, I  must  ask  you  one  question. 
Have  you  offended  him?' 

'  I,  iiiss  Irvine  ?  It  has  been  my 
constant  endeavour  to  be  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  him.  I 
hope  I  am  in  no  way  the  cause  of 
your  sudden  departure.* 

'  Oh,  I  do  not  know  what  to  think. 
I  am  certain  you  have  made  the 


colonel  your  enemy,  somehow  or 
other.  Mr.  Seaforth,  what  have  yoa 
done?' 

'  On  my  honour,  nothing  to  offend 
him.  Miss  Irvine,  I  may  have  taken 
too  great  an  interest  in  you.  That, 
however,  is  not  a  fault,  or,  if  it  is  a 
fault,  it  is  one  which  I  do  not  re- 
pent of.' 

'Oh,  hush,  Mr.  Seaforth,  pray 
hush!' 

'  I  will  be  silent  as  to  that.  You 
leave  Wiesbaden  suddenly;  yoa 
seem  to  imagine  that  I  have  offended 
your  guardian ;  you  are  under  some 
vague  impression  that  this  fancied 
offence  has  something  to  do  with 
your  sudden  departure.  I  only 
wish  to  remind  you.  Miss  Irvine, 
that  I  am  at  liberty  to  come  and  go 
as  I  please,  and  am  accountable  to 
nobody  for  my  actions.  It  is,  then, 
possible  that  we  shall  meet  in  Swit- 
zerland. Still,  if  I  Uiought  such 
meeting  would  annoy  you,  I  would 
return  to  England  to-morrow.' 

•  Oh,  Mr.  Seaforth,  is  this  fair?' 

'  I  know  not,'  I  answered  in  a  low, 
passionate  voice.  '  I  only  know  that 
you  have  drawn  me  irresistibly  to 
you,  and  I  obey.* 

'  Hush !  hush !  you  must  not 
speak  like  this.' 

'  One  word  more.  I  told  you  on 
the  first  day  I  spoke  to  you  that  I 
recognised  your  face.  I  have  seen 
you  before,  no  matter  that  we  can- 
not explain  the  when  and  where; 
and  I  feel — heaven  knows  why— a 
sort  of  right  to  be  near  you,  and  to 
take  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
you.  I  do  not  rank  myself  among 
the  host  of  your  admirers.  All  I 
ask  is  that  we  part  this  night  firm 
friends — I  ask  no  more.' 

She  looked  up  in  my  face  and 
gave  me  for  an  instant  her  warm, 
white  hand.  There  was  a  sweet, 
contented  expression  in  her  eyes. 
But  oh !  how  strongly  that  one  look 
brought  back  to  my  memozy  the 
face  of  the  white  lady  upon  the 
lawn  at  Daylesford. 

I  had  no  further  chance  of  talking 
to  her.  The  colonel  joined  us,  and 
said,  in  his  pleasanteet  voice— 

'  My  cousin  Mabel  has,  I  dare  say, 
told  you  that  we  are  off  to-morrow 
morning  for  Switzerland.  She  is 
getting  pale,  as  I  have  no  doubt  yoa 
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faaye  obfierred,  in  this  snflfocating 
atmosphere ;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  own  I  lone:  for  a  little  freeh  moun- 
tain air.  You  stay  here  for  some 
time,  probably,  Mr.  Seaforth  V 

He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  I 
was  in  love  with  Mabel.  He  dis- 
liked me  thoroughly —I  felt  that.  I 
felt,  too,  that  he  was  complacently 
speculating  as  to  what  I  should  do 
next;  so  I  dimply  replied,  in  the 
frankest  possible  manner — 

'  Upon  my  word,  colonel,  we  shall 
miss  Miss  Irvine  and  yourself  ter- 
ribly. The  place  will  seem  quite 
different  when  you  are  gone.  I  haye 
half  a  mind  to  pack  up  to-night, 
and  be  off  to  Switzerland  to-morrow 
myself.' 

He  evidently  had  not  expected  so 
candid  a  reply,  but  he  returned, 
promptly— 

'Why  don't  you,  Mr.  Seaforth? 
A  young,  strong  fellow  like  you 
ought  to  be  cliiubing  Monte  Rosa 
instead  of  lounging  abovt  a  German 
watering-place.' 

I  kuew  better  than  to  rise  to  this 
artificial  bait,  so  I  merely  replied — 

'  I  think  I  fancy  ihe  Tyrol  more 
than  Switzerland,  from  all  I  hear. 
Tom  Eyerard  has  been  talking  about 
the  Oatler  Spitz  and  the  Stelvio. 
However,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  I 
never  make  a  plan  about,  but  gene- 
rally leave  to  impulse.* 

I  noticed  that  Mabel  looked  in- 
quiringly from  one  to  the  other  of 
us,  but  evidently  could  make  no- 
thing of  it.    She  said— 

'  Then,  perhaps,  we  may  meet  in 
Switzerland,  Mr.  Seaforth  ?' 

Oh,  you  pretty  little  goose,  I 
thought,  and  said  aloud — 

*  Quite  possibly,  Miss  Irvine. 
Which  route  do  you  take,  colonel  ?' 

'Well,  wo  shall  be  pretty  well 
here,  there,  and  everywhere/  he  an- 
swered, with  his  sweetest  smile. 

'Precisely  my  case,'  I  rejoined, 
laughing.  'Then  we  are  sure  to 
meet' 

We  parted  at  the  door  of  their 
hotel,  pleasantly  enough. 

Bat,  ah !  how  desolate  I  felt  when 
I  sat  myself  down  in  my  own  soli- 
tary apartment  It  was  iudeed  a 
blow  to  me,  this  Kudden  parting; 
and,  for  the  first  time  iu  my  life,  I 
belieye,  I  felt  thoroughly  wretched. 


I  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  at 
dawn  I  was  sitting  by  the  open  win- 
dow. The  sweet  fresh  air  invigo- 
rated me,  and  as  I  looked  forth  upon 
the  glowing  sunrise  I  wondered  how 
I  could  have  allowed  myself  to  feel 
so  miserable  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. Mabel  was  going  to  Switzer- 
land— what  of  that?  Switzerland 
was  not  a  large  place;  I  should 
easily  find  her,  and  then — ah,  then ! 

But  my  spirits  drooped  again  as 
I  strolled  through  the  gardens  and 
salons  of  the  Eursaal  after  break- 
fast. Everything  reminded  me  of 
her,  and  every  moment  I  seemed  to 
fancy  I  saw  her  figure  in  the  dis- 
tance, or  heard  her  sweet  voice  near 
me.  I  visited  all  the  places  near 
at  hand  where  we  had  been  to- 
gether, and  suffered  sad  remem- 
brance to  feed  upon  itself 

'  This  will  never  do,'  I  exclaimed, 
after  a  long  reverie — 

'I  myself  mnst  win  with  action,  lest  I  witlier 
by  despiiir/ 

'There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  I 
should  stay  another  moment  in 
Wiesbaden.  I'll  go  back  to  the 
hotel,  and  be  off  by  the  evening 
train  to  somewhere  or  other.' 

Acting  on  this  resolution  I  walked 
hastily  back,  and  without  further 
loss  of  time  commenced  packing. 

In  the  midst  of  this  operation 
letters  from  England  were  brought 
to  me.  There  was  only  one  that 
externally  promised  to  be  at  all  in- 
teresting, and  that  was  from  Major 
Wray.  The  letter  contained  a  mix- 
ture of  gossip,  good  advice,  and 
cynical  remarks,  and  was,  as  usual, 
very  entertaining;  bat  it  was  only 
the  last  part  of  tbe  letter  that  I  read 
over  more  than  once.  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

'  You  ask  me,  my  dear  boy,  if  I 
know  an)' thing  about  a  Colonel 
Irvine.  I  presume  you  must  mean 
James  Irvine,  of  the  — th.  Yes,  I 
knew  him  intimately  now  a  good 
many  years  ago,  but  latterly  I  have 
entirely  lost  sight  of  him.  I  am 
glad  you  referred  to  me  in  this 
matter,  for,  between  ourselves,  I 
should  not  recommend  you  or  any 
one  else  to  select  James  Irvine  for 
a  bosom  friend.  Mind,  I  am  speak- 
ing only  frou)  what  I  used  to  know 
of  him,  and  he  may  bo  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  man  now.  In  his  day  be 
was  one  of  the  best-known  men 
about  towD,  and  succeeded  iu  run- 
ning through  a  very  tolerable  for- 
tune. After  that  I  imagine  he  lived 
on  his  wits  and  his  relations.  I 
know  that  for  a  long  time  his  affairs 
were  so  involved  that  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  out  of  England.  I  o^n  that 
I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  is  guardian  to  Mabel  Irvine.  I 
knew  her  father  and  mother  well, 
und  I  cannot  understand  it  alto- 
gether. I  am  told  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  appointed  him.  If  he 
is  anything  like  what  be  used  to  bo 
he  is  bold  and  unscrupulous,  and 
I  should  not  like  to  trust  him  quite 
so  near  so  much  money,  for  you 
have  been  rightly  informed  as  to 
MabePs  fortune.  She  will  be  mis- 
tress, on  coming  of  age,  of  some  five 
or  six  thousand  a  year :  that's  worth 
thinking  about,  my  boy,  and  ought 
not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  yuur 
falling  in  love  with  her.  When  you 
are  writing  again  I  should  like  to 
know  how  Irvine  behaves  to  her. 
I  have  an  impression  that  if  she 
dies  unmarried  the  bulk  of  her  for- 
tune goes  to  him.'  With  these  preg- 
nant words  the  major  bade  me  adieu. 
My  mind  was  made  up  at  once. 
I  wuuld  rejoin  them  ere  long  and 
win  Mabel  if  I  could.  It  was  ter- 
ribly clear  that  Colonel  Irvine's  in- 
terest lay  in  keeping  Mabel  unmar- 
ried; or,  jealous  thought!  in  marry- 
ing her  himself,  or  m  her  death ! 
The  first  alternative  he  could  not 
hope  for;  the  second — well,  why 
notP  How  kind  and  tender  was 
his  manner  to  her.  How  he  seemed 
to  anticipate  her  every  wish.  It 
might  be  something  mure  than  pos- 
sible that  he  bad  destined  his  beau- 
tiful cousin  for  his  bride.  Failing 
his  achieving  that!  Oh,  no;  the 
thought  was  too  horrible.  And  yet 
men  have  perpetrated  great  crimes 
for  much  less  than  six  thousand  a 
year.  But  I  felt  that  I  was  not  in 
a  fit  state  to  reason  calmly ;  I  was 
exaggerating  every  aspect  of  the 
case.  However,  I  would  join  them 
before  long,  not  too  soon,  not  in  too 
obvious  a  hurry.  Oh,  if  1  could  but 
win  herself,  the  colonel  might  keep 
^1  the  tliousands  a  year  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned. 


That  evening  I  went  to  Frank- 
fort, and  the  next  day  to  Heidelberg, 
where  I  stayed  a  short  time.  Thenoe 
to  Basle,  and  so  to  Lucerne.  I  fell 
in  at  every  stage  with  an  overpower- 
ing amount  of  British  tourists, 
most  of  whom  bored  me  excessively ; 
but  at  Lucerne  I  became  acquainted 
with  an  English  family  who  had 
met  the  Irvines  at  Ghamonnix. 
From  them  I  casually  learned  that 
the  colonel  was  going  on  to  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  and  intended  to  make  a 
halt  at  an  hotel  cloee  to  the  Chateau 
de  Chillon.  That  was  enough  for 
me.  The  close  of  another  week 
found  me  at  Vevay,  and  the  next 
evening  I  was  under  the  same  roof 
as  Mabel. 

Purposely  I  did  not  arrive  till 
late,  but  I  was  aware  of  Mabel's 
habits,  and  determined  to  profit  by 
my  knowledge  and  steal  a  march 
upon  the  colonel.  So  I  was  up 
early  the  next  morning,  and  sat  for 
a  long  time  gazing  upon  the  blue 
expanse  of  Vater  stretohed  before 
me. 

My  window  commanded  the  en- 
trance to  the  hotel  from  the  terrace, 
and  at  about  half-past  seven  I  saw, 
as  I  fully  expected  I  should  see, 
going  out  upon  the  terrace  the 
queenly  figure  of  Mabel  Irvine. 

1  waited  to  see  which  direction 
she  would  take.  She  stood  upon 
the  terrace  for  some  time,  evidently 
delighting  in  the  beautiful  scene 
before  her.  Then  I  watehed  her  go 
towards  a  little  arbour  at  a  distant 
corner  of  a  lower  terrace.  I  hurried 
out  of  the  hotel,  and  approaching 
the  arbour  from  another  direction, 
obtained  a  fall  view  of  her  of  whom 
I  was  in  search  without  her  being 
aware  of  my  proximity. 

I  thought  that  she  did  not  look 
happy— not  so  bright  and  free  from 
care  as  she  had  seemed  at  Wies- 
baden. Her  eyes  were  turned 
dreamily  towards  the  sparkling  lake, 
and  for  some  time  I  forbore  to  break 
in  upon  her  leveiie.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  so  I  ventured 
nearer. 

'  Good-momiog,  Miss  Irvine.* 

She  started  from  her  seat,  and  a 
warm  flush  sutfused  her  counte- 
nance, and  there  was  a  happy  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes. 
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'la  it  roally  yon,  Mr.  Seaforth? 
You  have  contrived  to  hunt  us  out, 
then  T 

*Yea,  and  without  much  diffi- 
culty.' 

'  Were  yoa  so  determined  to  find 
us?' 

•  I  thinks  when  we  parted,  I  had 
<}uite  mtide  up  my  mind  that  wo 
should  meet  again. ' 

'Is  not  this  a  lovely  spot,  Mr. 
Seaforth?  A  thousand  times  plea- 
Banter  than  that  horrid  Wiesbaden.* 

'Don't  call  Wiebl)aden  horrid, 
please.  Miss  Irvine.  I  am  sure  I 
was  very  well  contented  there:  in- 
deed, I  think  I  owe  it  an  immea- 
surable debt  of  gratitude.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  it  did  you  good ! 
Of  oouri^e  you  mean  >ou  are  grate- 
ful to  the  liaths.' 

The  bright  look  had  faded  from 
her  £Gu;e  as  she  said  these  words,  so 
wilfully  misunderistandiug  me,  in  so 
hurried  a  manner,  that  1  could  not 
speak  at  first ;  but  hearing  a  well- 
known  measured  step  not  far  be- 
hind, I  answered — 

•  To  be  sure — they  were  the  plea- 
santest  things  imaginable * 

'What,  Mr.  Seaforth T  exclaimed 
a  silvery  voice  behind  me,  '  this  is 
a  pleasure !  Not  having  come  across 
your  track  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
I  thought  we  had  lost  you  alto- 
gether.' 

It  was  the  colonel  who  spoke,  and 
now  shook  roe  warmly  by  the  hand. 

'  Yes,  colonel,  and  I  was  just  tell- 
ing Miss  Irvine  that  I  found  you 
out  without  much  difficulty.' 

'  1  wish  you  had  come  three  days 
ago,  at  the  same  time  that  we  did,' 
he  continued,  *  and  we  might  have 
had  some  rambles  together  up  the 
hills  behind  the  hotel.  As  it  is,  I 
have  had  letters  this  morning  sum- 
moning us  to  Paris  at  once  to  meet 
Mabel's  lawyer  on  important  busi- 
ness.' 

A  look  of  disappointment  and 
surprise  overshadowed  Mabel's  face. 

•  It  is  unavoidable,  my  dear  girl/ 
said  her  cousin^  as  ho  observed  the 
oloud.  'If  you  will  have  estates  to 
be  managed  you  must  have  a  little 
trouble  now  and  tbon.  I  heartily 
wish  there  was  some  duenna  here 
under  whose  charge  I  could  leave 
yoo,  and  I  would  run  to  Fans  and 


back  myself  and  save  you  the  annoy- 
ance. But  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.' 

'  When  must  we  go,  Cousin  James  ?' 

'  Well,  we  must  go  to  Gteneva  this 
morning  and  catch  the  evening  ex- 
press.    Breakfast  is  quite  ready.' 

MaW,  pale  and  silent,  rose  from 
her  Stat  and  took  the  arm  he  cour- 
teously ottered  her,  while  he  said  to 
me,  'Doubtless  we  shall  see  vou 
again  before  we  go,  ^Ir.  8eafortliV' 

1  merely  bowed,  I  could  say  no- 
thing. My  heart  was  too  full  for 
utterance.  I  firmly  believed  that 
that  smooth  man  had  lied  to  both 
of  us. 

The  glory  of  the  scene  before  me 
mocked  my  senses,  and  the  un- 
broken calm  of  the  blue  lake  below 
contrasted  strongly  with  tbe  storm 
that  raged  within  mo.  There  was 
but  one  ray  of  comfort  James 
Irvine  evidently  thought  that  Mabel 
entertained  something  more  than  a 
mere  liking  for  me,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  separate  us. 

But  whatever  might  have  been 
his  determination,  how  true  or  how 
false  mi^ht  have  l)een  his  statement 
concerning  urgent  business  in  Paris, 
luck  on  this  occasion  was  on  my 
side.  On  coming  out  of  the  hotel 
after  breakfast,  Colonel  Irvine  slipped 
upon  the  granite  steps  and  severely 
sprained  his  foot.  To  leave  that 
day  was  clearly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

]nthe  course  of  the  afternoon  T 
ventured  to  call  at  their  salon  and 
ask  how  tho  colonel  was.  He  was 
lying  on  the  sofa,  evidently  suffering 
great  pain,  but  he  did  not  allow  the 
pain  to  make  him  outwardly  irri- 
table, though  I  saw  he  had  to  make 
great  efforts  to  subdue  his  temper 
when  he  saw  me. 

'  This  is  a  very  unfortunate  acci- 
dent, colonel;  I  hope  it  won't  in- 
valid you  for  long.'  I  am  afraid  it 
was  my  turn  to  say  something  that 
was  not  quite  the  truth. 

'  I  was  sure  you  would  pity  me, 
Mr.  Seaforth.  As  you  say,  it  is 
most  unfortunate.' 

'  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  yon  ?' 
I  asked;  and  I  could  not  forbear 
adding:  '  Can  I  telegraph  to  Aiiss 
Irvine's  lawyer  for  you,  and  explain 
how  you  are  detained  ?' 
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*  You  are  most  thonghtfol ;  but  a 
letter  will  arrive  there  in  ample 
time/ 

He  took  care  to  keep  up  appear- 
ancea,  for  he  certainly  sent  a  letter 
to  Fans,  directed,  at  all  eyents,  to 
some  one  of  the  same  name  as 
MabeFs  lawyer. 

The  pain  in  his  foot  must  have 
been  nnqnestionably  very  great,  and 
the  native  doctor  who  attended  him, 
till  an  English  practitioner  arrived 
from  Geneva;  did  not  do  him  much 
good.  He  jealously  kept  Mabel 
with  him  as  much  as  possible,  but 
was  of  coarse  unable  to  prevent  her 
from  taking  out-door  exercise  occa- 
sipnally.  Here  was  my  long-desired 
opportunity,  and  I  made  the  most 
of  it. 

But  it  was  not  till  I  found  that 
Colonel  Irvine  was  rapidly  recover- 
ing, that  I  ventured  again  upon 
such  language  as  I  had  used  that 
last  evening  at  Wiesbaden.  Mabel 
and  I  had  climbed  some  little  way 
up  a  hill  behind  the  hotel,  and  sat 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  huge  chest- 
nut. Before  us  lay  Lake  Leman's 
loveliest  scenery,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  I  should  quote '  Ghilde 
Harold.'  Then  I  felt  that  the  time 
was  come,  and  I  began : 

'  Do  you  still  think,  Miss  Irvine, 
that  your  cousin  still  dislikes  me  as 
much  as  you  thought  he  did  at 
Wiesbaden?' 

'The  impression  has  grown 
stronger  with  time,'  she  added,  in  a 
low  voice.  '  I  have  no  doubt  about 
it,  Mr.  Seaforth.' 

'  1  am  sorry  for  that,  for  I  mean 
to  have  a  little  conversation  with 
him  to-morrow.* 

'  Oh,  he  will  not  be  rude  to  you ; 
he  never  could  be  to  anybody.' 

'I  know  well  enough  he  will 
listen  attentively  to  all  I  have  to 
say;  but  in  this  matter  I  would 
rather  count  him  my  friend  than  my 
enemy.' 

'  What  do  you  want  to  talk  to 
him  about?'  she  asked,  somewhat 
confusedly, 

'  You.' 

*  Me  I    What  can  you  mean  ?' 
'You   know   as  well   as  I   do, 

Mabel.  No— don't  attempt  to'  rise. 
You  must  bear  calmly  all  that  I 
have  to  say.' 


I  could  see  that  she  was  greatly 
agitated. 

'From  the  first  moment  I  saw 
you,  I  loved  you.  Till  I  saw  you,  I 
never  knew  what  love  meant  I 
never  breathed  a  passionate  word  to 
any  woman — ^my  whole  heart  has 
been  reserved  for  you.  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  that  you  are 
rich  and  that  I  am  comparatively 
poor.  I  can  only  say  that  your 
fortune  makes  no  difference  to  me. 
Nobody,  of  course,  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  so— that  I  cannot  help. 
I  only  ask  you  to  believe  me.  Oh, 
Mabel — dearest  Mabel,  give  me  one 
word  of  hope !' 

She  said  nothing,  but  her  silence 
was  more  eloquent  than  words.  I 
took  the  small  white  hand,  and  held 
it  unresisting,  and  I  knew  that  it 
was  to  be  mine. 

Oh,  golden  moments  of  delicious 
c^tpourings  of  first  and  innocent 
young  love!  Sweet  oasis  of  en- 
tranced oalm  amid  the  parched 
desert  of  a  weary  and  hard-hearted 
world  I 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  speak 
to  the  colonel  the  next  morning. 
Mabel  feared  for  the  result  '  Her 
cousin  had  always  told  her  that  she 
should  not  dream  of  marrying  till 
she  was  four  or  five-and-twenty, 
and  he  had  made  short  work  of 
many  of  Mabel's  admirers.  She  had 
not  encouraged  any — oh  no,  she  had 
never  had  even  the  least  little  bit  of 
love  for  anybody — but  foolish  young 
men  who  had  danced  with  her  half 
a  dozen  times  would  fall  madly  in 
love  with  her,  and  rnsh  off  to  the 
colonel  and  implore  his  permission 
to  propose  for  Miss  Irvine.  It 
appeared  that  they  generally  left 
the  colonel's  presence  crestfallen 
and  low.  How  would  it  fyae  with 
me?'' 

'  Mind  you  keep  your  temper 
with  Ck)usin  James,'  was  Mabel's  last 
warning. 

I  certainly  felt  somewhat  nervous 
the  next  morning,  and  I  could 
scarcely  touch  my  bteakftist.  It  was 
not  that  I  felt  any  fear  of  losing 
Mabel— all  the  cousins  and  guar- 
dians in  the  world  should  not  keep 
her  from  me  when  she  was  of  age, 
which  would  be  in  about  six  months' 
time.    That  I  had  quite  made  up 
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my  mind  abonl  Bat,  being  in- 
stinctiyely  aware  of  Colonel  Irrine's 
dislike  of  myself  and  his  possible 
designs  upon  Mabel  and  her  forhme, 
I  coald  not  help  feeling  that  mach 
depended  upon  my  internet  with 
him. 

After  breakfast  I  went  upstairs 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  their 
salon.  The  colonel's  silyery  Toice 
iMde  me  enter.  Mabel,  pale  and 
silent,  sat  by  the  open  window :  the 
colonel  was  delicately  paring  an 
apple,  and  greeted  me  pleasantly. 
Bnt  I  was  sore  that  he  diyined  the 
object  of  my  early  visit,  and  was 
prepared  to  snub  and  dismiss  me 
with  his  nsnal  politeness.  Besolyed 
to  be  neither  snubbed  or  dismissed, 
my  self-possession  returned  to  me, 
aiKl  I  felt  ready  for  the  strife. 

After  a  few  minutes'  ordinary  oon- 
▼ersation,  I  said— 

'  If  you  are  not  busy  jast  now, 
colonel,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  little 
aerioDS  talk  with  you  on  an  im- 
j)Qrtant  matter.' 

'  Oh,  certainly,  my  dear  Mr.  Sea- 
forth :  any  advice  I  can  give  you, 
you  shall  have,  cheerfully.  You 
need  not  go  away,  Mabel.  I  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  Seaforth's  important 
matter  can  be  discussed  in  your 
pieaenoe.' 

She  stood  irresolute  and  fright- 
ened at  the  door  which  led  to  her 
room. 

'  Excuse  me,  colonel :  I  think  it 
18  not  possible' 

I  opened  the  door  for  Mabel,  and 
she  passed  out  of  the  salon. 

'  iNow,  Mr.  Seaforth,  what  is  this 
business  which  cannot  be  discussed 
in  the  presence  of  my  ward  ?' 

'  Tour  ward  herself.  Colonel  Ir- 
vina' 

'  I  guessed  as  much.  You  might 
have  spared  her  the  trouble  of 
leaving  the  room,  for  I  simply  de- 
cline holding  any  discussion  with 
you  on  that  subject.' 

'  May  I  ask  why  ?' 

'I  am  not  in  the  habit,  sir,  of 
giving  my  reasons  for  my  actions.' 

*  But,  surely,  CJolonel  Irvine,  in 
such  a  matter  as  this,  where  Mabel's 
happiness  is  concerned ' 

'  Mabd's  happiness  I  Good  hea- 
vens! Mr.  Seaforth,  I  am  astonished 
at  your  presumption.    I  must  ask 

VOL.  xym.— va  oiv. 


you  to  speak  of  my  cousin  as  Miss 
Irvine,  and  to  leave  her  happiness 
to  ma' 

'  I  can  do  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Year  cousin  permits  me  to 
call  her  Mabel,  and  is  prepared  to 
intrust  her  happiness  to  me— and, 
therefore,  colonel,  I  think  you  are 
bound  to  hear  patiently  all  I  have 
to  urge  upon  this  mattBr.' 

'  Mr.  Seaforth,  with  the  greatest 
respect  for  your  opinion,  I  beg  to 
differ  from  you.  I  assure  you  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  continue  this 
discussion.  Allow  me  to  wish  you 
good-morning.' 

'Colonel  Irvine, I  think  I  have 
some  sort  of  right  to  ask  you  why 
you  treat  me  in  this  manner.  If  I 
was  a  beggar  out  of  the  streets  your 
conduct  could  be  hardly  different'^ 

*  You  have  hit  it  precisely,'  re- 
turned the  colonel,  blandly.  'For 
all  I  know  to  the  contrary  you  may 
be  a  beggar  out  of  the  streets.  Of 
course,  you  will  urge  that  you  are 
not;  but  you  really  must  excuse 
me,  Mr.  Seaforth,  if,  in  discharge  of 
my  duty  towards  my  ward,  I  decline, 
once  and  for  all,  entertaining  for  a 
moment  a  prepostOTous  proposal 
from  a  young  gentleman  of  whom  I 
know  positively  nothing.' 

'  I  am  aware,'  I  retorted, '  that  the 
name  of  George  Seaforth  is  not  so 
well  known  as  that  of  James  Irvine.' 
He  looked  sharply  at  me  as  if  he 
suspected  a  hidden  meaning  in  my 
words.  I  continued :  '  Still,  I  think 
I  can  prove  my  identity  and  po- 
sition in  the  world  if  you  will  allow 
me.' 

'  Mr.  Seaforth,  I  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  an  interview  which  can  only 
be  unpleasant  to  both  of  us.  Under- 
stand me  clearly,  if  you  please :  I 
unreservedly  and  irrevocably  de- 
cline to  hear  another  word  from  you 
with  regard  to  my  ward.  If  you  are 
the  gentleaian  you  profess  to  be, 
you  will  at  once  leave  this  room, 
and,  I  might  add,  this  hotel.' 

I  looked  at  him  steadily. 

'  You  think,  Colonel  Irvine,  that  I 
am  merely  an  adventurer— a  for- 
tune-hunter?' 

The  colonel  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

'  In  fact,  you  suspect  my  mo- 
tives?' 
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The  &intesl  poesible  smile  was 
the  only  reply. 

'  Does  it  not  occur  to  yon,  Colonel 
Irvine,  that  I  haye,  perhaps,  better 
reasons  for  suspecting  yours  ?' 

I  had  let  my  temper  get  the  better 
of  me,  and  directly  I  had  said  these 
words,  I  would  have  given  anything 
to  recall  them— but  it  was  too  late. 
I  saw  the  contemptuous  expression 
give  way  to  one  of  anger,  not  un- 
mixed, it  struck  me,  with  alarm.  I 
saw  that  to  recede  from  my  position 
would  be  fifttal :  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  maintain  it  boldly. 

'  Tou  think  tfaal^  I  am  a  poor  man, 
and  desire  to  gain  possession  of 
your  cousin's  fortune.  A  censorious 
world,  colonel,  might  be  inclined  to 
say  the  same  of  you.' 

The  shot  was  not  without  its 
effect  He  turned  livid  with  rage : 
buty  with  a  wonderful  effort,  he 
mastered  it,  and  said,  coolly — 

'That  is  an  observation  I  must 
leave  some  one  else  to  reply  to.' 

He  limped  to  MabeFs  door — 
knocked  loudly,  and  called  to  her  to 
come  in.  She  obeyed,  pale  and 
trembliog. 

'  This  gentleman,  Mabel,'  he  began 
in  the  most  cutting  tones,  'has, 
with  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
inanner  I  was  not  prepared  for,  done 
you  the  hoDour  to  propose  for  you. 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  standiog  as 
I  do  in  the  pojsitiou  of  your  parents, 
and  armed  with  full  authority,  to 
firmly  decline  that  proposal.  Mr. 
Seaforth  refuses  to  accept  my  deci- 
sion on  the  grounds  that  I  am 
anxious  to  secure  your  fortune  for 
mjself.  I  iDust  now  leave  you  to 
deal  with  him.' 

It  was  a  clever  move,  no  doubt ; 
only  it  was  too  clever ;  besides,  it 
was  cruel  to  her.  But  every  fuepi- 
cion  of  mine  was  confirmed :  Mabel 
was  not  for  me,  because  he  had  des- 
tined her,  or  her  fortune,  for  him- 
self. 

'  Have  you  nothing  to  say,  Mabel, 
in  answer  to  this  vile  calumny  upon 
me?  Do  you,  too,  suspect  me  of 
such  vile  intentions  ?' 

'  Oh  no.  Cousin  James— how  can 
you  ask  me?' 

'  You  have  your  answer,  sir,'  be 
said,  with  something  of  triumph  in 
his  voice.    '  You  will  perhaps  now 


see  the  proprie^  of  leaving  the 
room,  unless  you  would  force  me  to 
summon  the  servants  to  compel 
you.' 

'  You  have  now  the  advantage  of 
me.  Colonel  Irvine,'  I  replied,  in  a 
calm  tone.  'It  was  your  own  insulting 
behaviour  that  made  me  say  those 
words.  In  six  months'  time  your 
cousin  wUl  be  freed  from  your  oon- 
troL  But  I  tell  you,  as  I  have  tokl 
her,  that  I  loved  her  the  first  mo- 
ment that  I  saw  her.  I  say,  too,  that 
though  I  may  neither  see  nor  speak 
to  her  for  half  a  year,  I  shall  love 
her  then,  even  as  I  love  her  now ; 
and  I  will  further  add  that  her 
fortune  is  nothing  to  me' — the 
colonel  laughed  outright — '  for  I 
am  wealthier  than  she  is.' 

I  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
warmly ;  bowed  to  the  colonel,  who 
simply  stared  in  ama7.ement,  and 
left  the  room. 

That  same  morning  I  left  the 
hotel  and  started  for  i^gland. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

It  was  quite  true,  I  was  wealthier 
than  Mabel  Irvine.  I  had  only  been 
sure  of  it  myself  within  a  few  di^s. 
I  have  said  that  at  my  aunt's  deceaBe 
there  was  a  great  deal  for  me  to  do. 
There  were  several  legacies  and  be- 
quests to  be  attended  to,  and  I  was 
left  residuary  legatee.  I  had  antici- 
pated that  ten  thousand  pounds 
would  be  the  very  outside  of  what  I 
might  get  beyond  five  hundred  a 
year  she  had  specifically  left  me; 
but,  on  a  regular  and  thorough 
search  beiug  instituted  by  my  foli- 
citors,  security  after  security,  in- 
vestment after  investment  came  to 
light,  and  on  realising  1  found  my- 
self possessed  of  something  like  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Consequently  I  might  say,  without 
boasting,  that  I  was  richer  than 
Mabel.  Why  had  I  not  told  her 
this?  Simply,  I  suppose,  because 
I  was,  for  ihe  time,  romantic,  and 
wished  to  see  if  she  loved  me  as  I 
was. 

'  What  am  I  really  going  to  do 
now?'  I  asked  myself  en  route  from 
Geneva  to  Paris.  I  had  thought  of 
a  hundred  courses  of  action^  but  had 
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fletiled  xtpoQ  none,  I  belioTe  one 
notion  was  to  file  an  affidavit  in 
Ofoanceiy,  setting  forth  mj  belief 
tiiat  Colonel  Irvine  was  not  a  pro- 
per person  to  have  the  custody  of 
the  Court's  ward.  Another  was  to 
buy  np  the  colonel's  debts  and  any 
paper  of  his  I  might  find  floating 
aboat  Another  was  persistently  to 
hover  round  Mabel  till  her  next 
\»rthday,  then  to  tack  her  under  my 
arm,  and  wish  the  colonel  good 
morning.  Why.  indeed,  was  I  going 
back  to  England  at  all  ? 

I  had  acted  upon  impulse,  and  I 
imagine  that  on  this  occasion  I  did 
right  I  had,  in  a  way,  pledged 
myself  not  to  see  or  speak  to 
Mabel  for  six  months.  In  &ct,  I 
had  recognised  the  authority  of  the 
guardian.  '  It  is  possible,'  I  tiiought, 
'  that  I  may  have  wronged  him.  He 
may  have  acted  from  the  purest 
motives.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  give 
way  to  my  jealous  imaginings — and 
yet: ' 

No,  try  as  I  would,  I  could  not 
get  over  my  intuitve  perception  that 
James  Irvine  meant  to  have  Mabel's 
six  thousand  a  year.  What  would 
be  his  next  move  ?  I  wondered.  He 
could  easily  satisfy  himself  whether 
or  not  I  had  spoken  the  truth  when 
I  said  I  was  nch.  B^nowing,  as  he 
must  know,  that  Mabel  loved  me, 
to  what  further  excuse  could  he 
resort? 

I  stayed  a  few  days  in  Paris,  and 
on  my  arrival  in  London  I  found 
the  following  letter  awaiting  me  at 
my  chambers  in  the  Temple : 

*  Sm, — It  is  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, as  you  will  easily  understand, 
that  I  voluntarily  hold  any  further 
oommunication  with  you.  I  frankly 
admit  that  it  is  the  last  words  you 
used  at  parting  that  induce  me  to 
do  so.  You  said  you  were  wealthier 
than  my  ward.  Permit  me  to  re- 
mind you  that  you  had  always— 
somewhat  obtrusively,  it  may  be — 
given  us  to  understand  that  you 
were,  if  anything,  a  poor  man.  It 
is  not  my  fault  if  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  act  upon  your  own  representa- 
tions. All  I  have  now  to  say  is  this : 
if  you  and  my  cousin  are  of  the 
same  mind  six  months  hence,  I 
pledge  myself  to  use  no  influence  I 


may  have  to  prevent  yotnr'mrion. 
In  the  meantime,  I  hold  you  to  the 
resolution  you  expressed  of  not  see- 
ing or  speaking  to,  and,  I  must  add« 
having  any  communicaticm  what- 
ever with  MiBS  Irrine. 

*  Your  obedient  servant, 

*  J  AXES  InVZNS.' 

What  was  the  meaning  of  tUs? 
I  could  not  understand  it  altogethei:, 
and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  I 
sought  out  Major  Wray,  confided  the 
whole  circumstances  to  him,  and 
laid  this  letter  before  him. 

'You  don't  exactly  understand 
this  letter,  my  dear  boy,  don*t  you? 
Well,  I  think  I  do.  James  Irvine 
knows  very  well  that  when  his 
cousin  is  of  age  his  control  ceases 
over  her  and  her  fortune,  and  she 
will  be  free  to  marry  whom  she 

E leases.  But  you  will  observe  thad; 
e  has  still  six  months  before  him. 
He  binds  you  down  to  not  seeing  or 
communicati'ng  with  Mabel  for  that 
time.  Thenceforth  he  makes  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  will  kindly  under- 
take to  oppose  none  of  the  influence 
he  may  have  to  your  union.  Now  ?' 

'  You  mean,  major,  that  he  hopes 
that  the  lapse  of  time  may  conquer 
Mabel's  affection  for  me  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  what  he  hopes/  re- 
turned the  major,  grimly;  'but  I 
am  pretty  sure  he  means  to  make 
the  most  (Kf  those  six  months  for 
his  own  advantage.  At  the  end 
of  those  six  months,  you,  doubtless, 
will  be  welcome— but  it  may  be  too 
late/ 

*  Good  heavens !  major,  you  don*t 
seriously  think * 

'  I  think  nothing,'  interrupted  he ; 
'I  merely  offer  a  suggestion.  Be- 
member  I  once  knew  this  Colonel 
Irvine  well.  Take  my  advice.  Your 
time  is  all  your  own;  you  have 
ample  means.  Go  abroad  again,  cm- 
ploy  what  measures  you  think  fit, 
but  keep  a  watch  upon  the  colonel. 
You  will  soon  discover  what  his 
game  is,  and  you  must  act  accord- 
ingly.' 

I  lost  no  time  in  foUowmg  the 
major's  counsel,  and  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Paris. 

I  made  no  doubt  that,  once  freed 
from  my  presence,  Mabel's  guardian 
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would  endeavour  to  make  himself 
more  pleasing  than  ever  to  her,  and 
would  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  make  her  happy  and  contented. 
He  would  most  probably,  I  reasoned, 
oontinne  travelling  about  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  possibly  would  recross 
the  Alps,  and  spend  the  winter 
either  in  Borne  again  or  in  Naples. 
Indeed,  I  had  heard  him  hint  as 
muoh ;  and  I  persuaded  myself  that 
I  should  soon  be  on  their  track. 

Vain  hope!  I  found  that  they 
had  qm'tted  the  hotel  near  Chillon 
the  day  after  my  departure,  and  had 
gone  to  Geneva.  I  found  the  hotel 
uiey  had  been  staying  at  there,  and 
on  inquiry  was  told  that  Colonel 
and  Miss  Irvine  had  gone  to  the 
Pyrenees.  This  was  all  the  indica- 
tion of  their  route  that  the  oolonel's 
servant  had  left  behind.  No  matter ; 
to  the  Pyrenees  went  I ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  I  was  off  the  track,  and 
oould  get  no  trace  of  them  from  any 
quarter.  I  caused  the  most  diligent 
inquiries  to  be  made,  and  scattered 
my  napoleons  freely  in  every  di- 
rection. It  was  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  evident  to  me  that  the  colonel 
had  left  behind  a  false  impression  of 
the  route  he  intended  taking.  I 
visited  Borne  and  Naples-->no  sign 
thexe.  I  Itift  at  both  places  secret 
instructions,  and  returned,  weary 
and  disappointed,  to  England. 

It  was  Christ  mas- time,  but  not  a 
merry  one  to  me.  I  had  long  since 
had  dark  forebodings  that  the  colons 
intended  to  get  hold  of  Mabel's  for- 
tune by  fair  means  or  by  foul ;  and 
here  was  I  utterly  powerless  to 
counteract  him.  This  thought 
haunted  me  night  and  day,  and  I  be- 
came ill  and  restless.  One  wretched, 
dark  January  day  I  determined  that 
I  could  stay  in  London  no  longer ; 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  go 
down  to  Daylesford.  Tes,  and  I 
would  endeavour  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  the  old  house  by  the 
river,  and  perhaps— a  half  shudder 
ran  through  me— I  should  again 
see  Mabel  there  as  I  had  seen  her 

first.  I  went  down  to shire  that 

evening  by  the  express. 

Had  I  not  been  in  a  miserably 
restless  state  I  do  not  suppose  I 
should  have  done  anything  half  as 
foolish  as  go  down  by  that  train. 


The  night  was  bitterly  cold,  and  Cba 
morning  stOl  colder  when  I  arrived 
at  the  station.  I  had  to  wait  some 
time  before  I  could  get  a  conveyance, 
and  in  a  wretched,  drizzling  dawn  I 
arrived  at  Daylesford. 

The  old  housekeeper,  who  had 
lived  with  my  aunt  for  many  years, 
took  care  of  the  house;  and  much 
surprised  was  she  to  see  me  airire 
at  this  strange  hour.  Bat  the  dining- 
room  was  soon  made  ready  for  me, 
and  a  cheerful  fire  was  soon  blazing 
upon  the  hearth. 

I  had  had  a  wearisome  journey, 
and  felt  thoroughly  tired ;  but  I  had 
been  thinking  so  much  of  the  last 
time  I  was  at  Daylesford,  and  of  that 
strange  evening's  fishing,  and  alt 
that  had  happened  since,  that  I  felt 
it  would  be  impossible  to  think  of 
rest  till  I  had  found  my  way  up  to 
the  old  house  by  the  river — ^if,  in- 
deed, that  old  house  really  existed 
otherwise  than  in  the  fimcies  of  my 
brain.  So  I  had  some  breakGast,  and 
immediately  afterwards  set  out  for 
the  river.  I  carried  no  fishing-rod 
with  me  now.  I  walked  along  the 
bank  till  I  came  to  the  open  place 
where  I  had  sat  down,  upon  the  last 
occasion,  to  wait  for  sunset.  There 
was  the  large  oak  under  which  I 
slept ;  there  was  the  root  over  which 
I  tripped,  and  the  stone  against 
which  my  head  had  struck.  Now, 
then,  to  pierce  the  mystery.  Was  it 
a  dream  that  I  had  had  when  I  was 
in  that  place  last,  or  was  it  all 
reality  ?    I  should  soon  know. 

My  heart  beat  quickly  as  I  struck 
into  the  wood;  but  it  was  not  so 
thick  as  I  expected  to  find  it  In- 
stead of  being  dense  and  difficult  to 
pass,  there  was  a  well-trodden  path 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking  I 
found  myself  on  open  ground  again, 
and  some  little  way  further  on  the 
stream  divided,  and  I  came  upon  the 
springs.  No  deep  and  sw^-run- 
nlng  river,  no  quaint  old  house ;  yet 
somewhere  up  here  I  had  once  seen 
both,  and  Mabel  Irvine  looking  fix)m 
the  window.  A  strange  and  unde- 
finable  dread  came  over  ma  Could 
it  be  that  I  had  seen  her  in  some 
ghostly  manner  for  some  terrible 
purpose? 

I  walked  back  hastily  to  Dayles- 
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fold.  AU  night  I  sat  in  the  recess 
of  the  dining-room  window,  gazing 
out  npon  the  lawn  towards  the 
ahrabt^iy^  fearing,  yet  hoping,  that 
I  again  might  see  the  phantom— if 
phantom  indeed  it  was.  Bat  the 
night  passed  away  and  the  vision  of 
Mabel  Irvine  came  not  I  stayed  at 
Baylesford  for  a  week,  bnt  nothing 
happened.  Then  I  coald  bear  the 
solitude  no  longer,  and  rushed  back 
(to  town. 

Winter  passed  away  —  March 
oame:  in  April  Mabel  would  be  of 
age.  I  felt  mat  the  time  had  come 
to  go  and  search  for  her  again 
myself.  I  should  say  that  all  this 
time  I  had  kept  inquiry  alive 
ihrough  certain  agents  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  but 
they  had  failed  in  obtaining  any 
accurate  information  of  James  Ir- 
vine and  his  ward.  The  middle  of 
April  found  me  at  Munich. 

I  can  give  no  reason  why  I  went 
(there.  I  had  chosen  to  go  up  the 
Bhine  and  see  Wiesbaden  once 
«gain,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  stay 
there  after  being  reminded  so  pain- 
fully yet  so  sweetly  of  my  darling. 
I  passed  through  Frankfort,  and,  as 
I  nave  said,  found  myself  at  Mu- 
nich. Thence,  after  a  few  days' rest- 
less sojourn,  I  went  to  Innsbruck. 
I  had  brought  my  fly-rod  with  me, 
and  thought  to  while  away  the  weary 
liours  by  trout  fishing  in  the  Tyrol, 
for  I  knew  not  which  way  to  bend 
my  steps,  and  I  had  to  remain  as 
patientJv  as  I  might,  in  hopes  that 
Defore  long  I  should  have  some 
definite  intelligence  of  Colonel  Ir- 
vine and  Mabel,  from  the  active 
agents  I  employed  and  stimulated 
with  generous  pay.  From  Inns- 
bruck I  passed  the  Brenner,  and 
-eventually  took  up  my  quarters  at 
a  little  inn  in  the  heart  of  the 
Tyrol. 

Anything  to  pass  away  the  time 
while  waiting  for  intelligence  of 
Mabel  It  nearly  drove  me  mad  at 
times,  thinking  that  if  I  could  but 
find  her,  I  had  but  to  claim  her  as 
any  own;  and  then  there  was  the 
over-haunting  suspicion  of  some 
dark  treachery  on  tne  part  of  James 
Irvine.  For  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  mysterious  disai>- 
peanmce? 


May  came,  but  no  accurate  intel- 
ligence from  my  agents.  At  last, 
firom  the  London  ofSce,  I  received  a 
somewhat  hopeful  letter  stating 
that  there  was  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  two  sought-for  persons  had 
been  traced  at  last,  and  I  was 
markedly  told  that  I  could  not  do 
better  tlmn  remain  where  I  was,  as 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  two  persons  I  was  in  search 
of  answered  to  the  description  of 
two  persons  who  had  lately  crossed 
the  Austrian  frontier  in  Italy  and 
had  been  seen  in  Verona.  Oh  1  was 
it  possible  that  Mabel  was  even  now 
in  the  Tyrol?  I  waited  in  terrible 
impatience  and  suspense  forfurtiier 
news. 

Odd  as  it  may  appear  to  any 
reader  of  this  stoiy  who  is  not  an 
angler,  trout  fishing  was  the  one 
thing  that  kept  me  comparatively 
calm.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  employment,  I 
should  have  worried  myself  into 
something  bordering  on  idiocy.  Day 
after  day  I  wandered  along  the 
lovely  mountain  streams,  and  for 
the  time  I  forgot  the  excitement 
under  which  I  was  labouring.  One 
morning  I  started  for  a  stream 
about  a  couple  of  miles  distuit, 
which  I  had  visited  only  once 
before,  hoping  to  have  a  good  day's 
sport.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and 
there  was  a  gentle  breeze,  but  I 
had  not  been  on  the  bank  an  hour 
when  clouds  came  up,  the  wind  died 
away,  and  it  began  to  rain  as  it  only 
can  rain  in  a  mountainous  country. 
Not  a  fish  would  rise,  and  soon  after 
noon  I  plodded  back  to  mine  inn. 

To  my  great  surprise  I  found  an 
Englishman  sitting  in  the  little 
mlle-a-manger.  He  was  enjoying  a 
hearty  dinner,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  be  commimicative.  As  it  hap- 
pened, I  was  not  in  a  humour  to 
disappoint  him,  and  we  fell  into 
conversation.  To  my  great  astonish- 
ment he  soon  addressed  me  by  my 
name. 

He  was  a  tall  and  tolerably  well- 
dressed  man,  but  I  saw  at  once  that 
he  was  not  altogether  what  I  should 
call  a  gentleman.  At  first  I  put  him 
down  as  a  species  of  commercial 
traveller,  but  that  character  did  not 
altogether  suit  him,  though  I  could 
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not  help^  tbinkiog  it  was  the  ohfr- 
lacter  he  assumed. 

'  Will  you  ezccifle  me/  I  said, 
after  some  farther  talk,  *  if  I  ask 
;oa  how  you  come  to  know  my 
name  ?  You  call  me,  Yery  properly^ 
Mr.  Seaforth,  but  there  is  no  lime 
des  voyageurs  here,  and  it  puzzles 
me  how  you  know  me,  as  I  do  not 
easily  forget  fuses,  and  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  you 
before.' 

'  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  come  to 
that,  sir,'  he  replied,  with  a  smile. 
'  My  name  is  Meadows— Inspector 
Meadows.  I  dare  say,  as  a  lawyer, 
you  have  heard  of  me  ?' 

'Certainly — of  the  detective  force. 
But  I  can  hardly  think  you  can  be 
looking  after  me.' 

'  Well — yes,  I  am,  sir ;  but  don't 
alarm  yourself— not  on  a  criminal 
charge.  You  and  me,  sir,'  he  con- 
tinued, dropping  his  voice  to  a  whis- 
per, 'are  looking  for  the  same 
person.' 

'  Do  you  mean ?' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  Colonel  James  Irvine. 
On  a  charge  of  forgery ;  committed 
now  six  years  ago  upon  a  certain 
firm.  The  senior  partner,  for  reasons 
of  his  own— family  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve (weak  reasons,  sir,  in  my 
opinion,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
so)— declined  to  prosecute.  That 
senior  partner  is  lately  dead,  and  the 
survivors  —  who  ain't  acquainted 
with  sentimental  notions— have  in- 
structed me  to  find  the  colonel  out. 
I  have  been  on  him  for  the  last  two 
months,  and  I  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  I  am  not  far  o&  him  now. 
In  the  coarse  of  my  inquiries  I 
found  you  was  looking  for  the 
colonel,  too,  and  had  duly  insfaruoted 
certain  other  parties.  We  are  both 
on  the  track,  sir,  and  I  thought  as 
we  might  work  together.  It's  not  a 
f<^ony  as  m^es  you,  sir?'  he  added, 
inquiringly. 

'  No— it  is  not,'  said  I,  not  much 
liking  the  partnership.  '  Mine  is  a 
Tery  diflferent  motive.' 

'Ah — to  be  sure.  It's  not  my 
business  to  inquire  into  that.  Allow 
me  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, sir?  No?  Well,  perhaps 
you  are  righi  Manufactared  on  the 
Khine,  I  dare  say :  but  it  fizzes  well, 
and  it  ain't  too  sweet,    Now^  sir,  to 


business,  if  you  please.    Candidly, 
have  you  any  certain  infcnrmation?' 

'  Mr.  Meadows,  I  have  no  wish  to 
mix  my  business  with  yours.  Mine,, 
as  you  observed,  is  no  case  of  legal 
felony.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  am  shocked  to  hear  that  you  are 
after  the  colonel  on  so  serious  a 
charge.  Believe  me,  I  cannot  help 
you.' 

'  Sentiment  again,'  sighed  the  in- 
spector. 'The  morbid  desire  to 
shield  crime  is  one  of  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  age.'  Not  speaking 
personally,  I  assure  you,  sir ;  but  I 
encounter  that  desire  daily  in  the 
coarse  of  my  professional  duties. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and 
brothers,  are  always  ready  with 
ezcnses  for  a  delinquent  relative. 
I  had  a  cousin,  sir,  a  first  oousin  by 
the  mother's  side,  who,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  embezzled  certain 
moneys  the  property  of  his  em- 
ployers ;  in  fact,  he  walked  off  with 
upwards  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
I  was  instructed  in  the  case,  and 
doty  bade  me  be  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  nature.  I  did  my  duty,  sir,  and 
tracked  my  connection  on  the 
mother's  side  to  Moscow.  Even- 
tually he  was  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  I  was  sorry  for  him. 
But  sentiment,  sir,  must  give  way 
to  duty.' 

'  Mr.  Meadows,  I  cannot,  of  course^ 
but  respect  the  dictates  of  your  con- 
science. But  I  tell  you  honestly 
you  must  expect  no  help  in  this 
particular  from  me.  To  tell  yoa 
the  truth,  I  am  not  looking  so  much 
for  Colonel  Irvine  as  for ' 

'  The  ward  in  Chancery,'  broke 
m  the  inspector,  politely.  '  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact.  Excuse  me,  sir,, 
but  perhaps  you  are  unnecessarily 
minute  in  your  instructions,  if  suck 
a  thing  can  be * 

'And,  therefore,  as  far  as  I  ami 
concerned,  I  have  no  wish  to  aid  in 
bringing  Colonel  Irvine  to  the  bar 
where  your  unfortunate  relative  was 
convicted.' 

'  It's  disagreeable,  sir,  veiy— no 
doubt  of  it  But  I  am  afraid  it 
must  be  don&  However,  I  won't 
press  an  unwilling  witness.  Bat  it 
may  or  may  not  be  useful  to  you  to^ 
know  that  I  am  expecting  special 
information— perhaps  this  very  af- 
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ternoon.  Excuse  me  again,  sir,  if  I 
say  that  I  think  I  am  hotter  on  the 
scent  than  you  are.  I  know  that 
you  have  been  em^oying  chiefly 
continental  agents.  Lor'  bless  yon, 
sir,  they  are  never  in  the  hnn^  to 
use  a  sporting  phrase.  All  they  do 
is  to  keep  a  lot  of  big  books,  in  which 
they  write  about  everybody  every- 
thing except  the  particular  thing 
you  want  to  know.' 

I  did  not  continue  the  conversa- 
tion with  Inspector  Meadows  mach 
longer,  and  soon  found  an  opportu- 
nity for  leaving  that  acute  indivi- 
dual to  his  own  thoughts.  It  was 
indeed  sweet  to  know  that  it  was 

Cible  I  was  not  far  from  Mabel ; 
I  secretly  determined  that  if  I 
found  them  first  I  would  be  content, 
and  give  James  Irvine  a  hint  of  the 
danger  he  was  in.  Possibly  my 
conduct  might  savour  of  compound- 
ing a  felony,  but  I  was  not  in 
the  humour  for  caring  much  for 
thai 

Towards  evening  the  rain  ceased, 
and  I  took  up  my  rod,  and,  thinking 
I  was  clear  of  my  friend  the  inspec- 
tor, I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  river 
I  had  vidted  in  the  morning. 

Althoagh  I  now  felt  snre  that  the 
scent  was  keen,  and  that  Mabel  soon 
might  be  restored  to  me,  I  could  not 
resist  an  unaccountable  depression 
of  spirits  as  I  walked  along  the  river 
bank.  Major  Wray's  words  would 
recar  to  me:  'At  the  end  of  six 
months,  you  may  doubtless  be  wel- 
eome,  but  it  may  be  too  late,*  Should 
I  discover  the  Ixvines  only  to  know 
that  Mabel  had  been  persuaded  into 
marrying  her  cousin  ?  I  walked  on 
hurriedly,  scarcely  noticing  where  I 
was  going,  so  busy  was  I  with  my 
hopes  and  fears,  and  I  did  not  look 
around  me  till  I  found  that,  almost 
unconsciously,  I  had  entered  a  thick 
wood. 

It  was  already  some  time  since 
sunset,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
were  deepening  in  the  wood,  and  I 
paused,  half  inclined  to  return  to 
the  hoteL  But  I  felt  so  restless  and 
impatient  that  anything  seemed 
better  than  endeavouring  to  sit 
cahnly  in  my  room,  feverishly 
waiting  for  news,  so  I  pushed  hur- 
riedly on.  1  should  soon  be  clear 
of  the  woody  I  thought;  but  then  I 


was  again  compelled  to  stop,  for  I 

fsrceived  that  I  had  lost  the  path, 
listened  for  the  noise  of  the  river. 
I  soon  discovered  that  it  could  not 
be  many  yards  from  me  to  the 
left,  so  I  pressed  on,  keepmg  parallel 
to  it 

Strange — in  spite  of  the  gloom 
and  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  in 
spite  of  the  tangled  underwood 
through  which  I  had  to  force  my 
way— this  wood  seemed  familiar  to 
me.  Every  now  and  then  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  stream,  and  again 
heard  the  plash  of  a  large  fish.  The 
conviction  burst  upon  me  like  a  flash 
of  lightning.  This  must  be  the  very 
wood  I  had  traversed  in  a  dream 
at  Daylesfordl  A  thrill  of  horror 
passed  through  me— for  I  knew  that, 
if  my  couviotion  were  true,  I  should 
ere  long  be  taking  an  active  part 
in  some  terrible  drama.  But  I 
pressed  on  more  quickly  still — ^I 
should  see  Mabel  at  the  end. 

Soon  the  underwood  was  easier 
to  pass,  and  I  could  plainly  see 
the  evening  sky  before  me:  a  few 
minutes  more,  and  I  emerged  from 
the  wood.  I  found  myself  standing 
on  a  lawn-like  piece  of  g^rass,  the 
river  running  mst  and  furiously 
upon  the  left;  straight  before  me 
stood  an  old  and  strangely -fashioned 
house.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt  I  recognised  every  detail 
of  the  scene  before  me.  Especially 
did  I  fix  my  gaze  upon  a  bay  win- 
dow overhaoging  the  river. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  thus.  A 
woman  came  from  within  the  room, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  stream 
below  her.  After  a  moment  or  two 
she  looked  up  to  the  calm  sky  above 
her,  and  then  slowly  turned  her  face 
towards  me ! 

Oh,  Mabel!  how  terribly  worn 
and  pale  you  seemed ! 

She  saw  me,  and  a  look  of  the 
intensest  joy  came  over  her  face. 
Next  she  started  and  half  turned 
round,  and  looked  within  the  room, 
and  then  turned  again  towards  me 
with  a  terrified  but  passionate  and 
imploring  expression  on  her  counte- 
nance. Then  I  saw  a  man's  hand 
seize  her  by  the  arm  and  drag  her 
from  the  window. 

Harkl  I  know  that  cry!  I  hear 
it  now  as  I  heard  it  months  ago 
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and  miles  away.  I  see  it  all  now  !— 
I  see  the  purpose  of  the  vision ! 

No  pause— no  hesitation  now. 
I  rushed  across  the  lawn,  passed 
the  open  door,  and  bounded  up  the 
broad  oak  staircase.  I  heard  again 
that  loud  and  piercing  cry,  as  I 
crossed  the  landing,  without  stop- 
ping to  try  the  chamber-door,  for  I 
knew  it  would  be  no  use.  I  passed 
another  door— who  knew  the  way 
as  well  as  I  ? — entered  a  wide,  old- 
fashioned,  pannelled  bed-chamber. 
In  a  moment  my  hand,  without 
faltering,  was  upon  the  lion's  paw 
— the  secret  spring,  and  the  next 
instant  I  was  face  to  face  with 
James  Irvine. 

He  recoiled,  and  his  face  grew 
ashy  pale,  as  though  he  saw  a  ghost 
Mabel  was  crouching,  half  fainting^ 
in  a  corner. 

'  Villain !  what  have  you  done  ?* 

He  recovered  himself  when  he 
heard  me  speak,  and  the  pallid  look 
of  dread  upon  his  face  gave  way  to 
one  of  intensest  hatred. 

*  1  knew  it !'  he  hissed  out  between 
his  teeth.  '  Mabel  is  of  age.  George 
Seaforth,  you  are  welcome  now  1' 

'Take  me  away,  George!  Take 
me  away :  he  has  tried  to  murder  me ! 

*  But  you  are  come  too  late,  you 
fool !  My  mind  is  made  up.  Neither 
Mabel  nor  her  money  are  for  you.' 

'  Your  threats  are  useless.  Colonel 
Irvine.  I  demand  your  cousin  ac- 
cording to  our  agreement  Mabel 
and  I  must  leave  this  place  to- 
gether.' 

'  So  you  shall,  by  G— d !  If  a  knife 
can  kill  a  man,  and  poison  hush  a 
woman— and  the  river  give  a  home 
to  both !'  He  said  these  words  in  a 
half  whisper,  and  then  slowly  ad- 
vanced upon  me  with  a  long,  glitter- 
ing Portuguese  knife  in  his  hand. 
I  drew  back,  and  looked  quickly 
round  for  a  weapon  of  some  kind, 
but  there  was  none.  We  closed, 
and  I  felt  a  sharp  cut  in  my  left 
arm,  as  I  held  it  up  to  ward  off  a 
stab,  and  with  the  right  I  caught 
his  wrist,  and  kept  the  knife  away, 
and  we  both  fell  heavily  upon  the 
floor,  I  undermost.  I  never  let  go 
of  his  wrist ;  but  he  had  got  the 
knife  into  the  other  hand,  and  he 
struggled  fiercely  to  get  into  a  posi- 
tion to  give  a  fatal  thrust    The 


blood  was  flowing  copiously  from 
my  left  arm,  and  I  &lt  as  if  my 
strength  were  going. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  kooek- 
ing  at  the  door,  and  the  colonel 

Saused  for  a  moment  in  his  en- 
eavours  to  free  himself  from  my 
embraca  At  the  same  moment 
Mabel,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  staggered 
towards  us,  and  her  two  white  hands 
clutched  the  hand  in  which  Jamee 
Irvine  held  his  hideous  weapon. 

The  Imocking  at  the  door  con- 
tinued. 

'  Open  the  door  to  an  old  friend, 
colonel,'  said  a  voice  I  recognised ; 
'  it  ain't  no  sort  of  use  holding  out 
now.  I've  tracked  you  down  at 
last.    The  game's  up.^ 

The  knife  dropped  from  Colonel 
Irvine's  hand,  and  with  a  last  eflbrt 
I  flung  him  from  me  and  got  upon 
my  feet 

*  Down  the  passage  to  the  right. 
Meadows !'  I  shouted ;  '  by  the  first 
bedroom  to  the  left  you  will  find 
your  way  in  here.  Here  standB 
James  Irvine,  the  forger  and  would- 
be  assassin !' 

He  saw  that  he  was  baffled  now, 
and  at  first  seemed  at  a  loss  what 
to  do. 

'You  infernal  villain!'  I  ex- 
claimed ; '  I  would  have  warned  you 
to  escape ;  but  now  I  hand  you  over 
to  the  law!' 

Not  a  word  from  him,  as  he  drew 
back  into  the  recess  of  the  window, 
which  was  wide  open. 

Inspector  Meadows,  followed  by 
two  Austrian  gensdarmes,  entered 
the  room  through  the  secret  door. 

'  Come,  colonel,'  said  the  inspector 
cheerfully,  *  I  know  I  have  only  to 
ask  you  to  behave  like  a  gentleman. 
The  warrants,  English  and  foreign, 
are  all  right  and  regular,  and  I  have 
a  comfortable  carriage  all  ready  to 
take  you  to  Vienna.' 

Still  not  a  word,  but  with  one 
last  look  of  bitterest  hatred  levelled 
at  me,  James  Irvine  leaped  from  the 
window  into  the  dark,  deep  stream 
below. 

'  TJiat's  no  use,'  muttered  the  in- 
spector; 'there's  men  on  the  look- 
out for  that  I  only  hope  their 
native  customs  mayn't  induce  them 
to  shoot  him.' 

The  men  outside  had  no  chance. 
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'far  the  vxetched  man  was  neyer 
aeen  again.  Most  probably  he  struck 
bis  held  against  scmie  rock  beneath 
tlie  water,  and  his  body  was  sucked 
down  into  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
inexorable  ri^er,  for  it  was  never 
foond. 

I  baye  but  little  more  to  say.  As 
I  had  expected,  her  cousin  had  done 
Ilia  utmost  to  please  Mabel  in  every 
-way  and  nuike  her  forget  me.  Bat 
be  wholly  iafled.  She  instinctively 
shrank  fiom  him,  and  clung  to  the 
bope  that  I  should  soon  be  with  her 
again,  or,  at  all  events,  near  at  hand 
to  protect  her  from  some  impending 
eru,  of  which  she  had  continual  pre- 
aentimenta  As  her  twenty-first 
birthday  approached,  the  colonel's 
behaviour  to  her  slowlv  but  xmmis- 
takably  changed,  and  from  the 
polished,  courteous,  and  affectionate 
man  he  had  always  appeared  to  her, 
be  became  morose  and  ahnost  brutal. 
Se  had  kept  the  strictest  watch 
upon  her  movements,  and  suffered 
ber  to  write  no  letter  to  me,  which 
she  had  once  or  twice  lately  at- 
tempted to  do,  in  order  to  give  me 
some  clue  to  their  whereabouts,  as 
she  saw  plainly  that  her  cousin  was 
taking  the  cunningest  measures  to 
obliterate  all  traces  as  they  jour- 
neyed on.  He  had  brought  her  to 
this  old  house  by  the  river  (with 
which  he  evidently  had  been  well 
aoqnainted  in  days  ^no  by),  saying 
that  he  had  taken  it  for  a  summer 
xesidenoe:  they  had  only  arrived 
there  that  afternoon,  having  driven 
fiome  sixteen  miles  and  left  all  lug- 


gage behind.  The  carriage  had, 
without  Mabel's  knowledge,  been 
dismissed  to  the  nearest  inn,  some 
three  or  four  miles  away,  with 
orders  to  return  at  nine  o'clock. 
What  the  colonel's  real  intentions 
were  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  my 
wife  tells  me,  shuddering,  that  it  is 
her  firm  belief  that  he  intended  to 
render  her  insensible  with  chloro- 
form, then  place  her  near  the  win- 
dow, where  the  slightest  push  would 
precipitate  her  into  the  fatal  deeps 
below.  Had  I  fruitlessly  lingered 
at  the  door,  which  he  had  bolted  and 
locked,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket— had  I,  in  fact,  been  ignorant 
of  the  secret  spring,  he  would»in  all 
human  probabili^  have  accom- 
plished his  awful  purpose. 

The  wound  I  had  received  proved 
more  severe  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, and  a  low  fever  supervened, 
through  which  Mabel  nursed  me. 
In  my  deliriam  I  talked  incessantly 
of  Baylesford,  of  my  aunt,  and  of  a 
white  figure  on  the  lawn.  When  I 
grew  stronger  I  told  her  all  my 

dream  by  the  river  in shire. 

But  she  was  incredulous,  I  found, 
and  maintains  to  this  day  that  my 
clairvoyance  was  nothing  but  the 
reeult  of  feverish  fancy.  This  is 
the  only  matter  in  which  we  cannot 
thoroughly  agree. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  insisted 
upon  Everaid's  allowing  me  to  pay 
his  Oxford  debts,  and  that  from  my 
own  experience  I  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  adage,  'Unlucky  at 
oirds,  lucky  in  a  wife.' 
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AT  OXFOBD. 


TO  those  laudatores  temporis  acti 
wfax)  complaiii  that  the  spirit  of 
academical  tarbalence  is  an  essen- 
tially modem  deyelopment,  and 
purely  the  result  of  the  anarchic 
tendencies  of  these  latter  evil  times, 
it  may  be  well  to  recommend  a  cer- 
tain passage  in  the  yeracioos  chron- 
icle of  John  Ayliffo,  LL.D.,  entitled 
'  The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of 
the  University  of  Oxford/  which  has 
reference  to  some  eyents  that  oc- 
cnrred  in  that  illustrious  home  of 
leamjfig    in   the    year    of    grace 

1 349  :— 
'  But  scarce  were  the  Tumults  of 

the  Junior  Scholars  appeased,  but 
new  Dissensions  arose  among  the 
Masters  concerning  the  Election  of 
a  Chancellor,  whereby  the  whole 
Uniyersity  was  divided  into  Parties 
and  private  Cabals :  but  at  length 
Edwurd  the  3rd  obtaining  a  Bull 
from  Pope  John  the  3  3nd,  against 
several  factions  Persons,  who  were 
wont  to  assemble  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  and  disturb  the  Congrega- 
tion in  the  Celebration  of  Divine 
Office,  <&c.,  by  an  Excommunication 
put  an  end  to  these  Tumults  for  a 
time ;  yet  towards  the  end  of  March 
this  year,  being  the  usual  Time  for 
the  Electing  of  a  niaw  Chancellor, 
John  Wylliot,  late  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Fellow,  together  with  several 
riotous  Persons,  with  Force  and 
Arms,  broke  into  the  said  Church, 
killing  some  and  wounding  others, 
and  was  declared  Chancellor,  and 
being  vested  in  his  office  expell'd 
the  Northern  Proctor  who  opposed 
his  Creation.  In  this  Conflict,  be- 
sides many  olher  Villauies  com- 
mitted, the  University  Chest  was 
plunder'd  of  Books,  Money,  and 
other  Goods,  and  robbed  of  its 
Public  Seal :  Whereupon  the  King 
by  Writ  commanded  the  Authors  of 
this  violent  Election,  many  of  whom 
were  of  Merton  College,  to  return 
the  Eaid  Seal,  Money,  Books,  <&c.,  to 
the  Proctors,  under  Pain  of  losing 
all  their  Goods  forfeitable  to  the 
King;  with  a  Writ  of  the  same 
Date  to  Wylliot,  to  recall  the  Proc- 
tor^ whom    he  had   banish'd   the 


University,  and  to  release  the  Pri* 
sonars  committed  by  him;  and^ 
lastly,  to  forbid  aU  Conventicles 
and  unlawful  assemblies  held  by 
him  and  his  Followers  in  breach  cdT 
the  Statutes  and  Peace  of  the  Uni- 
versity, under  {tain  incurring  a 
Mulct  of  all  their  GSoods  and  Pos- 
sessions. Moreover,  there  were  Com- 
missioners appointed  and  sent  to 
Oxford,  for  the  Hearing  and  Deter- 
mination of  all  Suits  and  Quarrels 
hereux)on,  who  found  Wylliof  s  Men 
guiltjT  of  so  great  Crimes,  that  they 
had  stript  him  of  his  office,  had  not 
they  dreaded  the  consequence  of  a 
new  Sedition;  for  some  of  the 
Masters  and  Scholars  had  so  far 
engaged  themselves  to  him,  that  on 
the  Bemoval  of  their  Chancellor, 
they  immediately  resolved  tp  leave 
the  University,  and  one  Moiety 
thereof,  to  transfer  themselves  to 
some  other  place.' 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  as  re- 
tribution for  these  offences  against 
discipline  and  decency, '  there  suc- 
ceeded an  epidemical  sicknoBS  which 
swept  away  a  greater  number  of 
scholars  than  was  ever  heard  of  at 
Gxford,  and  preserved  many  of  those 
who  fled  into  the  country  for  their 
health ;  few  of  those  escaping  death 
who  remained  at  Oxford.' 

The  entire  change  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  events  re- 
corded by  the  faithful  academical 
annalist  in  the  position,  functions, 
and  office  of  the  Oxford  Chancellor, 
has  doubtless  something  to  do  with 
the  tranquil  and— judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  past — the  dismally 
decorous  nature  of  the  proceedings 
which  now  attend  the  installation  of 
the  visible  head  and  national  repre- 
gentative  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
If  the  post  was  originally  wanting 
in  more  than  half  the  prestige  which 
now  attaches  to  it,  there  was  at- 
tached to  it — we  believe  we  are 
correct  in  saying — by  way  of  com- 
pensation, certain  emoluments  of 
which  it  is  now  shorn.  Nor  does 
the  differeoce  between  the  past  and 
present  status  of  the  post  end  here. 
'  Ancientiy  this  office  was  holden  for 
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'very  short  periods,  seldom  for  more 
thui  fiye  years,  and  for  the  most 
part  by  £ome  resident  member  of 
the  Uniyeraity,  until  the  chaDcel- 
Icnship  of  John  Boasell,  Bishop  of 
Linooln,  who  was  elected  in  1453, 
and  retained  it  till  his  death  in 
I494-'  Those  who  know  the  in- 
tensify of  bitterness  which  academi- 
cal intrignes  excite,  the  seyerify  of 
academical  canyassing,  and  the  acri- 
aoimy  of  Oxford  partisanship,  will 
not  be  surprised  that  so  long  as  the 
cnstom  obtained  of  selecting  the 
ChanoeUor  from  the  body  of  resi- 
dents, snch  cabals  as  Ibr.  Ayliffe 
Las  described  shoidd  haye  been 
formed,  and  snch  outrages  haye 
been  perpetrated. 

But  in  withdrawing  the  caadida- 
inre  for  the  Chancellorship  beyond 
the  range  of  Oxford  residents, 
otbsr  adyantages  haye  been  secured 
than  that  of  the  removal  of  a 
gpeyous  bone  of  academical  conten- 
tion. For  many  years  subsequent 
to  the  election  of  John  Eussell, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  principle 
seems  to  haye  been  tacitly  recog- 
nised, snd  generally  acted  upon, 
that  the  oflGice  should  be  in  a  certain 
asase  ecelefiiasticaK  Sir  John  Mason 
ii  the  first  instance  of  a  layman 
baying  been  chosen  to  the  post. 
Prom  that  date  the  barrier  of  clerioftl 
limilatian  was  broken  down,  and  ibe 
members  of  Conyocation  have,  with 
eocoeptians  so  few  that  they  might 
be  coimied  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
band,  inrariably  chosen  as  their  aea- 
dfflnical  figure-head  some  person 
disyngnished  in  letters,  politics,  or 
law  rather  than  in  divinity.  Thus, 
Ozfcvd  has,  at  eyery  stage  in  her 
progress,  displayed  a  desire  to  iden- 
tii^  liersdf  more  closely  with  the 
natioaal  as  distinguished  from  the 
w^Iesiastical  interest.  She  has  ex- 
tended the  pale  of  her  influence 
becanse  she  has  enlarged  the  circle 
of  her  sympathies.  We  are  far  from 
denying  that  Oxford  administrators 
and  reformers  have  been,  are,  and 
wiU  be  guilty  of  repotted  inconsis- 
tendea:  but  there  is  one  thing 
which  must  strike  every  one  as  re- 
aarkable^  in  any  comparison  of  the 
pwMcnt  with  the  past  of  the  place — 
it  is  that  of  its  historical  continuity. 
^Elie  great  moyement  which  is  now 


going  on  at  Oxford  is  that  of  an 
effort  to  bring  the  great  academical 
foundations   on  the  Isis  into  the 
closest  possible  union  with  the  na- 
tional life  at  large :  to  render  their 
advantages  catholic  in  the  widest 
and  most  real  sense,  and  to  conyinoe 
the  world  that  the  monastic  exist- 
ence of   the  University  is  merged 
in  its  heed  for  the  public  welfare. 
When  Sir  Obristopher  Hatton,  in 
1588,  and,  in  1 591,  Thomas  Sack- 
yille,  Lord  Buckhurst,  were  chosen 
Chancellors  of  the  University  which 
Alfred  founded,  it  was  first  publicly 
proclaimed  to  the  people  of  England 
that  the  old  order  of  things  had 
passed  away,  and  that  it  wa^  the 
ambition  of  those  in  whose  hands 
the  administration  of  Oxford  was 
yested  to  make  of  the  colleges  and 
halls,  training  schools  for  the  states- 
man, the  lawyer,  and  the  gentleman, 
as  well  as  for  the  mere  divine.    No 
doubt   this  expanse  of  aspiration 
brought  with  it  new  problems  to 
solve  and  new  difficulties   to  en- 
counter.   Because  Oxford  was  to  be 
nationalized  she  was  not,  therefore, 
to  be  secularized :  because  the  edu- 
cation which  she  was  thenceforward 
to  give  was  to  be  such  as  might  befit 
the  man  of  the  world,  it  was  not  to 
cease  to  be  such  as  might  suit  the 
tone  of  the  church.    Attachment  to 
the  national  institutione,  ecclesias- 
tical and  lay,  a  wide-minded  and 
discriminating  sympathy  with  the 
times  have,  therefore,  naturally  been 
what  Oxford  has  desiderated  in  her 
Chancellors.    These  were  the  attri- 
butes which  she  found  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  which  she  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with,  ineyen 
greater   measure   than  she   could 
hope,  in  Cecil,  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
It  might  be  thought  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  was  the 
behayioar  of  the  undergraduates  in 
the  gallery  wbenOliyer  Cromwell  was 
installed  in  the  Chancellor's  chair  in 
1 651;  how  they  comported  them- 
selyes  when  they  were  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was 
initiated  into  the  same  post  in  1660, 
or  whether  before  this,  in  164 1,  they 
had  cheered  or  hissed  William  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pembroke.    Snch  spe- 
culations,  however,  happen  to  be 
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idle,  and  for  two  very  good  reasons : 
in  the  first  place,  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  oommenoed  in  1664,  was 
not  completed  till  1669,  at  which 
date  it  was  opened  witii  a  solemn 
ceremony.  In  the  second  place,  we 
believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that 
no  eyidence  can  bo  adduced  to  show 
that  at  these  remote  periods  there 
was  any  equivalent  to  the  official 
pageant  which  was  celebrated  on 
the  2ist  of  June  last,  when  Lord 
Salisbury,  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
an  enthusiastic  and  even  brilliant 
assembly,  was  inducted  into  the 
honours  of  his  high  office.  Theore- 
tically, it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
the  public  installation  of  the 
Ghancellor  in  the  theatre  is  an 
official  superfluity.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  the  choice  of  a  Chan- 
cellor to  be  valid  is  his  selection 
by  Convocation,  and  his  interview 
with  and  reception  of  the  most 
important  members  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  University.  When,  in 
1793,  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
decided  on  as  a  fitting  personage  to 
be  selected  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
nothing  more  than  their  solemn 
visit  upon  his  Grace  occurred.  For 
the  first  celebrated  public  installa- 
tion of  a  Chancellor  in  the  Sheldo- 
nian Theatre,  we  must  go  back  only 
so  far  as  to  the  loth  of  June,  1834, 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
ceived within  those  classic  precincts 
an  ovation  which  has  now  become 
historical. 

The  times  were  stirring.  England 
was  full  of  the  glories  of  the  Great 
Duke.  The  Sheldonian  Theatre  was 
a  blaze  of  splendour  and  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  eulogium  on  his  Grace 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Phillimore, 
the  then  professor  of  civil  law. 
Never  was  speech  more  felicitous: 
never  had  speaker  such  a  plenitude 
of  inspiring  topics.  The  cheers  of 
the  audience  drowned  at  intervals 
the  voice  of  the  Professor.  Inside 
those  walls  were  crowded  all  that 
was  conspicuous  in  English  talent 
and  rank.  The  beautiful  Princess 
Lieven  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
chivalrous  admirers;  nor  was  the 
homage  that  was  rendered  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Salisbuiy  and  the 
Countesses  of  Clan-William  and 
Brownlow  inferior.  Sir  J.  Yaughan, 


Sir  J.  A.  Park,  and  Sir  J.  Scarlett 
were  presented  for  their  honorary 
degrees,  and  received  with  a  hurri* 
cane  of  applause.  But  the  acme  of 
enthnsiasm  was  reached  when  the 
speaker  came  to  the  mention  of  the 
Great  Duke  himself.  Merit,  re- 
marked Dr.  Phillimore,  was  not  of 
one  class.  There  were  different 
roads  to  the  temple  of  fame,  apd 
different  men  must  distinguish 
tiiemselves  in  different  ways.  One 
man  made  his  way  to  eminence  by 
literature ;  another  by  arts,  another 
by  arms.  Of  this  latter  class  none 
were  more  illustrious  than  the  noble 
Duke  now  their  Chancellor.  Then 
came  the  climax:  'Be  witness  his 
triumphs  in  India,  Portugal,  and 
Spain—his  victories  at  Salamanoay 
on  the  Pyrenees,  and  at  Toulouse ; 
and,  above  all,  his  liberation  of 
Europe  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Waterloo.'  At  these  words  the 
whole  assemblage  rose  with  one 
accoid,  and  the  building  resounded 
with  a  sound  of  more  than  the  hun- 
dred iron  voices  which  poets  pray 
for.  Grave  doctors,  heads  of  houses, 
and  professors  vied  with  the  moet 
youthful  of  the  students  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  applause.  The  under- 
graduates in  the  gallery  waved  their 
caps  and  gowns ;  the  ladies  beneath 
fluttered  perfumed  handkerohieiis 
and  elevated  multi-coloured  para- 
sols. 

The  Commemoration  was  remark- 
able for  more  reasons  than  one. 
Christ  Church  was  at  this  time 
ruled  by  the  iron  rod  of  Dean  Gais- 
ford— most  absolute  of  academical 
autocrats— and  the  dean's  right- 
hand  man,  in  his  disciplinarian  en- 
terprises, was  Mr.  Dyer,  the  then 
proctor.  Young  Oxford  did  not 
scruple  to  take  advantage  of  the  tra- 
ditional licence  which  it  enjoys  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  of  the  £n- 
csBuia  to  the  very  utmost  extent,  and 
Mr.  Dyer  and  Dr.  Gaisford  were  re- 
ceived amid  a  x)erfect  storm  of  sibilla- 
tion.  It  may  be  amusing  to  look 
back  upon  the  names  of  some  of 
the  cries  of  the  carnival :  '  London 
University,  the  want  of  privi- 
leges,' met,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected at  the  mouths  of  Toung  Ox- 
ford, with  a  hailstorm  of  contempt ; 
and  *the  Gower  Street  Company' 
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the  sigzud  for  a  lond  and  oon- 
tiinioos  roar  of  laaghter.  'Down 
with  the  present  adminiBtrationI' 
abouted  an  ondergraduate  in  a 
stentorian  yoioe.  *Oar  French 
ALiiea'  were  hissed;  'Our  French 
Wines'  were  cheered.  So,  too,  were 
the  memories  of  Lord  Nelson,  Lord 
QraoTille,  and  Mr.  Canning:  bat 
when  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  men- 
tioned, every  cap  in  the  gallery, 
erery  hat  in  the  area,  and  every 
Toice  in  the  theatre  joined  in  one 
universal  huzza  I  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  add  that  the  Installation 
Ode  was  written  by  Eeble,  whose 
memory  has  lately  received  so  re- 
markable and  significant  a  tribute 
«t  Oxford;  and  that  the  Chancellor's 
Latin  Prize  Essay  was  written  by 
<me  Mr.  Bobert  Scott,  B.A.,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  who  is  now  Master  of 
Balliol,  and  the  newly  elected  Dean 
of  Boehester.  The  Com  Exchange 
did  not  exist  in  those  days;  and  the 
only  room  avaUable  for  dancing 
purposes  was  at  the  Star  and  Gtoter. 
Capable  of  holding,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  not  more  than  800  persons^ 
more  than  twice  that  number,  1800, 
obtttned  tickets,  buying  them  often 
lor  three  times  their  original  price. 
But  we  have  done  with  retrospect ; 
and  there  is  more'  than  enough 
which  occurred  during  the  last  Com- 
memoration at  Oxford  to  call  for 
some  notice  in  these  pages.  To  the 
•pedal  significance  of  the  events  we 
■ball  presently  revert  As  to  the 
porely  social  side  of  the  Commemo- 
ration*  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
ihete  IS  little  need  that  we  should 
UBj  much.  We  dl  know  what  it  is, 
and  'London  Society'  has  before 
now  faithfully  chronicled  more  than 
ODoe  the  oft- told  tale  of  balls,  flower- 
shows,  pic-nics,  and  fetes.  Con- 
flcientk)us  writers^ourselves  among 
the  number— have  impressed  upon 
the  public  already,  that  when  Ox- 
ford celebrates  her  Encienia,  she 
attires  herself  incontinently  in  maa- 
querade  dress.  We  can  scarcely 
aappose  that  any  stranger  to  Isis, 
however  little  imbued  with  aca- 
demical tradition,  fancies  that  the 
week  of  Commemoration  gaiety  in 
any  way  represents  the  normal 
status  of  Oxford  life.    Tet  it  is 


pleasant  enough  for  all  that — plea- 
sant because  it  reminds  the  gray 
and  grizzled  veteran  of 

•  Thofle  dayB>-bygone  days— those  days 
In  the  ooniulship  of  Planciu ;' 

because  they  form  as  good  a  rendez- 
vous as  you  could  ever  have  for  old 
friendly  pleasant  discussion ;  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  take 
one  to  a  city  which  is  as  beautiful  as 
its  style  is  unique ;  that  they  show 
one  maoy  fair  faces,  and  many  light 
hearts ;  and  that  one  sees  on  every 
side  the  representatives  of  learn- 
ing and  grace,  erudition,  beauty, 
venerable  age,  and  buoyant  youth ; — 
yes,  Oxforof  in  Commemoration  is 
Oxford  in  masquerade;  but  the 
masquerade  is  charming  for  all 
thai 

You  leave  town  by  the  6.15  train 
from  Paddington.  You  have  already 
secured  rooms  in  your  old  college. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  postu- 
lating a  certain  amount  of  selfish- 
ness in  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
running  up  for  a  day  or  two  to  the 
old  place,  not  even  solus  cum  sold, 
but  simply  solus.  As  you  sit  over 
your  dinner  at  the  Mitre,  and  watch 
the  crowd  of  boyish  swells  lounging 
into  the  cofiee-room,  and  discussing 
the  coming  ball,  concert,  or  thea- 
tricals of  Qie  evening,  you  fall  into 
a  fit  of  reverie.  How  many  years 
is  it  since  you  yourself  were  such 
an  one  even  as  they? — since  you 
had  passed  days  and  nights  before- 
hand full  of  a  restless  disquietude 
as  to  whether  the  great  event  of 
the  evening,  of  which  you  were 
the  prime  originator,  would  or  not 
be  a  success?  And  now  you  are 
here  alone— a  stranger,  but  not  in 
a  strange  land.  Your  very  college 
seems  to  resent  your  presence  as  an 
intruder,  and  the  rooms  of  which 
you  once  were  master  would  own 
you  no  more.  Mrs.  Venables,  most 
perfect  of  hostesses,  recognises  you, 
and  you  discuss  your  post-prandial 
cigar  in  her  snug  little  bar,  revert- 
ing to  memories  of  the '  gentlemen 
who  were  up  with  you.'  Wait  a  little, 
my  gallant  young  gentlemen— you 
of  1^  elaborate  battonhole  bou- 
quets and  the  newfangled  coats, 
staring  neckties,  and  strange  collars 
—and  you  shall  know  from  experi- 
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enoe  snoh  a  sitaation  as  that  which 
we  have  described  and  faaye  oar- 
selves  realised.  Tes,  spite  of  your 
prosperous  juTeoility,  yoar  aoaroely- 
perceptible  moustache^  yoar  dainty 
boots,  and  your  onwrinkled  brow, 
"tis  coming  still  for  all  that'  In 
these  days,  manhood  liies  away  on 
the  win^  of  the  wind,  and,  lo!  there 
is  nothmg  left  but  a  residuum  of 
fogydom. 

Of  the  routine  of  Commemoiation 
gaieties  there  is  nothing  new  that 
can  be  said.  As  for  the  installa- 
tion of  Lord  Salisbury  in  tbe  theatre, 
why  recapitulate  its  features  ?  It  is 
always  more  or  less  depressing  de- 
liberately to  sit  down  and  tell  the 
tale  of  what  so  recently  has  been. 
Nor  is  there  much  need  here  to 
comment  on  the  admirable  and  feli- 
citous Latin  in  which  Dr.  Bryce  and 
the  new  Chancellor  complimented 
with  amtobcan  eloquence  the  Tarious 
honorary  Doctors  of  Civil  Law. 
Why,  either,  should  we  dwell  upon 
the  Masonic  fete  in  St  John's  Gar- 
dons?  These  gardens  are  always 
beautiful ;  nor  is  there  a  finer  scene 
in  England  than  that  symmetrical 
lawn,  overshadowed  by  venerable 
^ees,  and  relieved  in  the  background 
by  a  graceful  fagade  of  classical 
architecture.  It  was  pleasant  enough 
and  interesting  enough  to  see  the 
various  distinguished  personages 
who  that  afternoon  wandered  about 
over  the  emerald  turf,  threaded  the 
intricate  windings  of  the  shrubberies, 
now  strayed  into  a  refreshment-tent, 
and  now  emerged  from  an  alcove. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  ere- 
while  fellow  and  tutor  of  University 
College,  sometime  Australian  mag- 
nate, since  scoffer  at  the  sacred 
policy  of  Reform,  now  the  member 
of  a  Reform  ministry,  and  the  re- 
visitant  of  the  University  of  his 
youth,  promenades  up  and  down 
the  lawn,  every  inch  of  which  he 
must  know  so  well,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Michell,  Public  Orator  of  the 
University — the  Radical  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  look  of 
cynical  satisfaction  upon  his  face, 
patrolling  the  premises  which  be- 
long to  the  college  whose  traditional 
Xx>litical  character  is  that  of  a  Hano- 
verian Toryism  of  the  heaviest  type. 
There,  too,  is  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 


reeplendent  in  his  gown  of  red,  and 
there  the  two  little  lads  who,  in  the 
morning,  acted  as  their  father's 
pages.  Lord  Salisbury's  two  bgsis, 
their  official  duties  over,  free  to 
gambol  as  they  choose. 

One  word  of  the  Eton  and  Hanow 
ball  It  was,  is  onr  opinion — and 
we  have  been  present  at  a  good 
many — quite  the  best  entertainment 
of  the  kind  ever  given  at  Oxford. 
The  duties  of  the  stewards  were  dis- 
diaiged  to  perfection  by  the  varions 
representatives  at  Oxford  of  the 
two  great  public  schools  who  were 
good  enough  to  take  the  datiee  npon 
theoL  They  were  efficient  without 
being  officious — easy  without  being 
inattentive.  Neither  the  Masonio 
nor  the  University  ball  attaimed 
anything  like  this  measnze  of  suc- 
cess. 

Of  course  the  week  derived  its 
real  significance  from  two  events, 
first,  the  installation  of  Lord  Salis- 
buiy ;  secondly,  the  opening  of  Eeble 
College.  Oxford  is  proud  of  her 
new  Chancellor,  and  she  well  may 
be  so.  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  represen- 
tative of  all  that  is  best  in  Oxford. 
A  scholar  without  being  a  visionary; 
valuing  the  training  of  the  cloister 
at  its  full  and  proper  due,  but  Imow- 
ing  well  that  without  the  discipline 
and  experience  of  the  world  it  is 
worthless;  the  stanch  champion  of 
the  Church ;  in  matters  political  a 
liberal-mmded  Constitutionalist;  the 
inheritor  of  an  historical  name,  and 
the  head  of  an  historical  house.  Lord 
Salisbury '  was  pre  emihentlj  the 
man  to  be  chosen  to  the  highest  office 
which  can  be  conferred  upon  one  of 
her  alumni  by  a  University  whose 
twin  sister  is  the  English  Church, 
whose  creed  is,  or  rather  should  he, 
constructive  and  not  destmctive 
Liberalism,  whose  prestige  is  histo- 
rical, and  whose  annals  are  idso  the 
annals  of  a  crowd  of  England's  wisest 
and  noblest  sons.  The  great  pro- 
blem which  Oxford  has  to  solve  is 
to  achieve  nationality  without  losing 
refinement,  to  combine  intellectual 
education  with  social  training  in 
due  proportions,  to  be  a  reflection 
of  the  national  life  and  the  home  of 
the  scholar,  but  to  be  an  academy 
of  manners  as  well  We  are  not 
talking  the  cant  of  a  superficial  and 
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Tolgu  seDtimentslity  when  we  saj 
that  one  of  the  grot  aoaroee  of  the 

rtiai  *&lae  of  an  Oxford  degree 
tlwzjB  bean  tfaat  it  is  k  sort  of 
oertiBaBle  that  its  possaesor  is  a 
gentlenuui.  In  yiew  of  tbeie  truths 
—ukl  they  &re  tm  the — it  isa  mighty 
thing  for  Oxford  at  this,  the  most 
eriti^  petiod  in  her  oastenoe,  to 
hiTe  u  her  Tidble  chief  the  dis- 
trngmshed  head  of  the  illastiioua 
hoDMof  Ceci]. 

The  inangnration  of  Eeble  Ool- 
iege  18  that  of  a  ner  en  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Univeisity  of  Oxford. 
Tbere  are  indicationa  coongh  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  tfae  oollegee 
of  Oxford  vrill  neolvs  tttemeelTee 
into  M  many  denominational  in- 
ititniions.  Sacfa  a  ooDsnmmation 
nuybe  good  or  it  maybe  bad:  we  do 
DotoQer  an  opinion.  The  eetablish- 
ment  of  Eeble  Coll^  on  a  jtmely 
dwwminational  footing  is  simply 
ODS  of  the  steps  towuds  this  end. 
Bat  it  is  a  mistake  to  snppose  that 
Eeble  College  is  tinqtlya  clarioal 
ud  tbeolocical  fondation.  Ae  Canon 
Liddon  iml  remarked :  '  It  is  often 
nid,  in  and  out  of  Oxford,  "  Ton  are 
linndiDg  here  a  clerical  and  theo- 
iogial  collie."  I  deny  it.  We  are 
mndiog  nothing  of  the  sort  When 
I  ipeak  of  theological  oollegee,  I 
(peak  of  institntionB  to  which  I  am 
boond  by  five  years  of  my  life,  and 
by  some  of  the  very  deepest  of  my 
affections,  and  which  I  'belioTe,  at 
tliig  moment  end  in  the  fatare  years 
of  the  Chnrch  before  ns,  are  capable 
of  rendering  her  a  service  soch  as 
no  other  institntions  can ;  but  Eeble 
College  is  sot  to  be  a  theological 
sod  clerical  college.    That  vrhidi  is 
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essential  in  snoh  colleges  is,  that  all 
the  stadents  who  are  enrolled  In 
them  are  looking  forward  to  serve 
Almighty  Ood  in  holy  orders  ;  bnt 
that  which  the  promoters  of  this 
college  wish,  before  everything  else, 
is  ttutt  the  stadents  who  come  hero 
shall  look  forward  to  English  life  in 
all  the  varieties  of  its  forms,  lay  as 
well  as  clerical.'  That  is  a  great 
and  good  end.  Nor,  again,  is  Eeble 
College  to  eschew  in  any  way  the 
stady  of  philosophy.  Shewillmake 
it  her  aim  to  enable  her  students  to 
encomiter  error  not  by  ignoring  the 
resaltfi  of  science,  bnt  by  intimate 
aeqnuntacce  with  them.  Again 
hear  wtiat  Canon  Liddon  has  to  say : 
'The  Sector  of  Linooln,  who  must 
be  held  to  differ  &om  ns  on  many 
points,  has  publicly  laid  down  the 
principle  that  we  shall  never  settle 
the  qaefltjons  which  lie  aroond  the 
management  of  these  schools  satis- 
&otortly  nniil  we  have  a  separata 
school  for  philosophy,  a  separate 
ediool  for  history,  and  a  separate 
school  for  philology,  giving  the  high- 
eat  honours  for  attainments  in  every 
one  of  these  sabjects;  and  when 
tbis  shall  be  we  shall  not  fear  philo- 
sophy. We  do  fesi  onesided  philo- 
sophy. We  fear  the  young  haviog 
only  Mill  and  £ain  to  study ;  but 
nbea  the  whole  vast  subject  is 
studied— when,  beeides  stndyiiig  the 
materialists,  they  study  also  the 
spiritualistic  writers  of  Scotland 
and  the  philosophic  writers  of  the 
Continent,  we  have  no  fear  of  the  in- 
tellectual result.'  Such  a  college  as 
this  was  wanted  in  Oxford.  There  is 
reason  to  trust  that  that  want  is 
supplied. 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  ITALIAN  WAS. 

'  Shot  through  the  heart.    Dead/ 
There  was  no  more  to  be  latd ! 

THAT  was  his  q)itaplL    That  was  all, 
Set  down  in  the  corporal's  hasty  scrawl 
Of  the  wounded  and  missing.    There  you  read 
Merely—*  Shot  through  the  heart.    Dead.' 

He  was  killed  in  the  first  attack. 

When  the  Austrian  centre  was  driven  back. 

You  could  have  seen  he  was  badly  hurt 

By  the  purple  blood  on  the  scarlet  shirt ; 

But  he  struggled  on  in  some  wonderful  manner 

Until  he  had  seized  on  the  Austrian's  banner, 

But  as  soon  as  he  seized  it  down  he  fell, 

Yet  he  managed  to  drag  it  down  as  well, 

And  e'en  with  the  effort  he  was  sped. 

And  tumbled.    *  Shot  through  the  heart.    Dead.' 

The  battle  passed  over  the  place  where  he  lay, 
Cold  and  white  in  the  gory  clay ; 
For  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand. 
Though  the  Austrians  made  a  desperate  stand, 
We  pushed  them  back,  we  cut  them  down, 
And  planted  our  flag  in  the  captured  town ! 

He  was  an  Englishman,  so  they  said — 

A  volunteer  vnth  the  shirt  of  red 

Worn  by  those  Garibaldi  led. 

Well,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart    Dead ! 

Lo !  when  he  opened  his  shirt  and  vest 
We  found  a  woman's  name  on  his  breast 
The  Austrian's  bullet  had  chanced  to  hit 
Just  where  the  woman's  name  was  writ 
We  noted  the  track  of  the  fatal  lead 
As  he  lay  *  Shot  through  the  heart.    Dead.' 

One  of  the  first  to  perish  was  he, 

In  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty. 

We  buried  him  just  outside  the  town 

Under  the  shades  of  the  olives  brown, 

And  wrote  on  the  cross  we  placed  at  his  head — 

*  English.    Shot  through  the  heart    Dead !' 
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PEOM  SATUEDAT  TO  MONDAY. 


AMONG  the  muilto  social  pfaeD[>- 
metut  of  Londmi  life,  among 
fltow  obsngee  which  are  insensiblr 
■Hning  and  modifying  ita  chano- 
toMieB,  the  Satmday  to  Mondaj 
holiday  has  a  ^teat  and  increMing 
inBneoee.  Lnanre  is  »  prioeleaB 
boon,  an  admirable  thiu^  for  those 
who  bxn  worked  for  it  and  oan 
sppnciats  It,  and  though  Snndar 
too  often  only  means  a  dull  da;  to 
flioaeirtio  hare  nothing  to  do,  yet 
to  the  workers  the  panse  &om 
Saturday   to    Monday    means   the 


most  bliBsfnl  part  of  the  week. 
Mr.  DisraeU,  in  an  often -quoted 
ponage  of  'Lothatr,'  makes  Lord 
St  Ald^nde  saj  that  he  hates  a 
Bnnda;  m  the  conntry,  wberenpon 
a  bishop  who  is  staying  then,  and 
seems  rather  to  answer  to  Bishop 
Wilberforoe,  lastly  opinee  that  it  is 
high  time  uiat  they  shoald  get 
ready  and  go  to  chnroh.  Now,  to 
moat  Londoners  a  Sunday  in  the 
conotry  is  the  very  height  of  enjoy- 
ment I  do  not  gay  tbat  to  all 
persons,  mnoh  .weighted  with  this 
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world's  mnltifarions  engagements, 
that  breoJc  from  the  Saturday  to  the 
Monday  is  not  the  most  precious 
and  enjoyable  part  of  the  week. 
Let  tiie  theologians  and  the  anti- 
theologians  argue  as  they  like,  the 
rest  is  simply  beatific  and  divine. 
Of  course  a  man  gets  the  full  value 
of  it  who   simply  leaves  off  his 
monotonous  work  and  is  able  to 
subside   into  the    bosom   of    his 
family.     An  imfloeiise  number  of 
London  patres'/amUice  only  see  their 
children  for  a  few  minutes  before 
they  start  for  their  offioes,  and  would 
know  very  little  aboat  titem  were 
it  not  for  the  half-faolidtfy  on  the 
fiatmrday  and  tbe  wliole  one  on  the 
Sunday.    The  Sunday  gives  a  man 
time  to  make  love  to  fajs  wife  and 
endear  himself  to  his  diiidreo,  and 
do  his  parish  chnroh  aaid  take  a 
long  wiuk  in  the  oool,  and  to  wind 
himself  up,  generally  speaking,  for 
a  fresh  start.    But  the  expressioii 
'From  Saturday  to  Monday'  now 
means  a  particular  kind  of  thing. 
It  means  tiiat  you  are  going  out 
of   town  for  that  space  of  time. 
Every  Saturday  a  sort  of  Exodns 
goes  on,  much  to  the  profit  and 
delight  of  cabs  and  eompoDies,  bat 
perhaps  rather  to   the  annoyance 
of  town  friends,  town  tradesmen, 
and  the  London  parsons.     There 
is  an  eziza    traffic  in  the  streets. 
There  is  an  tsKtn  bostie  at  tlie 
Jitations.    At  the  theatres  there  is 
Qomparatrfely  m  poor  perfonaanoe 
and  a  poor  house;  to  a  great  €zlent 
each  audjenee  is  a  paper  sudiflooe. 
LoadsB,  even  m  ibe  height  of  the 
eoaiMp,  OB  a  Saturday  eveniig  looks 
very  much  as  it  does  wben  London 
is  out  of  town.    People  who  have 
their  residences  within  fifty  miles 
of  town  oonstantly  resort  to  tbem 
from  Saturday  to  Monday  during 
the    parliamentary    session.      The 
fashion  this  way  seems  to  be  setting 
in,  increasingly,  every  season.    It  is 
hatd  for  a  fkmily  man  to  go  out  of 
town  with  all  his  belongings,  but 
not  unfrequently  he  gets  or  takes 
leave  of  absence.    The  good  wife 
will,  perhaps,  insist  that  be  shall 
go,  if  she   thinks   that   he  looks 
fagged,  although  this  means  that 
she  herself  will  have  a  dull  time  of 
it     As  for  the  bachelor  untram- 


melled by  ties,  the  world  is  all  before 
him,  whether  he  will  go  forth  as  bis 
own  guest  or  accept  some  of  bis 
invitations ;  and  it  is  among  these 
domesticities  that  he  has  the  best 
chance  of  getting  up  some  day  a 
domesticity  of  his  own.  If  he  is  of  a 
social  turn  of  mind  he  will  remember 
the  new  shops  of  fishmongers  and 
poulterers,  which  always  spring  up 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  a  terminus, 
with  an  express  view  to  the  hos- 
pitality or  politeness  of  Saturday- 
to'Mondayers. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan,  by-the^vRay, 
if  you  want  to  note  in  what  Ided  of 
estimation  a  man  is  held  by  bis  mm 
folk,  to  visit  the  bouse  whiie  ttie 
chief  is  away  on  a  customary 
day  to  Monday.  I  resMothM 
family  who  liad  a  lov^y  piaec/ 
will  say  at  Biofamond— only  it  wMB*t 
Bichmend.  Now  if  a  man  is  a 
man,  you  will  find  that  in  all 
babiUty  he  takes  a  wife  or  adi 
with  him  when  he  goes  oat  of  lowii ; 
you  will  find  that  his  aheence  is 
talked  about  and  deplored,  and  that 
the  home  and  the  boaie  party  are 
percepti  bly  the  d  uller ' 
tion.  The  RichmoDd  beuse 
nice  house,  of  the  five 
year  st^'le,  with  a  dioiee  cellar 
some  dever  girls.  I  am  afraid  tbe 
iather  was  a  hit  of  a  Blue  Beard, 
a  domeBtic  tyimt  in  Us  way. 


liked   io  elijr 
M«Bday» 


I,  wearied  lawa<aifeat»aewrrwidied 
to  spend  aiy  flai— <sj  to  Monday 
aoote  filnaasitlji  than  at  Baehtnond. 

We  weed  to  traosacA  a  rsf^lar  iittJ« 
farce.  It  might  happen  that  instead 
of  going  away  to  his  money-grubbers 
he  had  his  money-grubb^s  down  to 
him,  or  was  doing  his  money- grab- 
bing by  himself  In  that  esse  J 
speedily  discovered  his  existonee 
before  I  had  been  two  minutes  in 
the  housa  The  youi^  ladies  made 
a  stately  courtesy.  The  mother 
extended  a  fiaccid  hand.  The  old 
gentleman  put  me  through  a  sfavp 
series  of  cross-examiiung  questimis, 
as  if  I  were  a  prevaricating  wttness 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  by  his  humpks 
pretty  dearly  indicated  his  opinicai 
that  I  should  new  come  to  any 
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good.  I  reiizsed  in  a  discomfited 
ooBiiition  after  aji  interlocution  of 
twenty  minutes.  How  different  was 
the  scene  wtien  the  old  fellow  had 
had  the  good  taste  to  take  him- 
self off  somewhere  I  '  Oh,  mamma, 
here's  Harry  Bobus  oome!'  was  the 
delighted  scream  that  went  up  from 
the  floor  of  the  house  to  the  bed- 
zoom.  Mamma  was  down  presently, 
mslsting  that  John  should  go  round 
to  the  station  for  your  bag,  and 
telliag  you  that  the  same  room  was 
zeady  which  joa  had  before.  Then 
the  girls  were  quite  ready  for  a  walk 
in  the  park  or  a  row  on  the  river. 
Or  I  walked  in  the  garden  declaim- 
ing Tennyson's  last  poem — I  think 
it  was  Maud — or  giving  my  impres- 
sions on  the  last  number  of  Thack- 
eray's serial  The  good  mother 
would  give  us  a  supper  including 
claret  cup  or  champagne.  That 
night  we  went  to  bed  at  what- 
ever hour  we  pleased.  The  next 
momiog  the  girls  would  give  play- 
ful taps  at  my  bedroom  door  to  let 
ma  know  that  they  were  going  into 
the  garden.  Momma  was  very  nice, 
and  insisted  that  we  should  all  go 
to  church.  I  felt  so  good,  in  the 
loiddle  of  that  billowy  sea  of  muslin, 
looking  over  Alice's  hymn-book, 
and  tofii-Dg  myself  down  by  Jessie's 
demure,  downcast  eyes.  Through 
the  summer  evening  we  had  sacred 
music,  hymn  upon  hymn,  anthem 
upon  anthem.  All  that  time  tho 
old  banker  perhaps  would  not  waste 
a  thoaght  on  me  who  bad  not  even 
a  banker's  book,  or,  if  I  had  one, 
would  run  through  my  balance  with 
startling  rapidity.  But  I  think  ho 
lost  a  great  deal — ^much  of  what  I 
gained^in  not  caltivatiDg  his  own 
K>lk  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 

I  remember  an  incident  which  hap- 
pened at  a  little  inn  which,  in  by- 
g^onedays,  I  used  greatly  to  frequent. 
It  only  lay  some  ten  miles  out  of 
town,  and  there  was  no  railway  in 
the  immediate  viciniiy.  Immediately 
oat  of  the  town,  as  soon  as  you  had 
passed  a  sweet  country  church,  you 
came  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  over- 
looking a  rich  and  picturesque 
valley.  One  Sunday  morning  a 
carriage  arrived,  and  a  gentleman, 
who  was  its  solitary  inmate,  speedily 
found  his  way  to  the  toow  of  the 


hill.  With  his  cloak  loosely  thrown 
around  him  he  remained  on  the 
grassy  slope  the  whole  of  the  day. 
He  smoked  a  good  deal,  and  much 
he  looked  around  him,  and  at  times 
he  seemed  deep  in  thought,  and 
greatly  he  seem^  to  enjoy  the  still- 
ness aod  sweetness  of  the  scene.  I 
think  he  strolled  back  to  the  inn 
and  had  some  refreshment ;  but  his 
whole  business  ot  the  day  was  to 
lie  on  the  turf  and  imbibe  the  fresh 
air  and  look  about  him.  It  so 
happened  that  the  odd  visitant  left 
a  small  and  rather  carious  bunch  of 
keys  behind  him.  The  people  of 
the  place  had  put  him  down  as  a 
harmless  luuatic ;  but  next  day  there 
came  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most 
famous  men  in  England— a  great 
statesman  and  author— making  an 
inquiry  after  some  private  keys  of 
great  iiiipurtance  which  he  had  left 
behind  him. 

You  are  going  out  of  town  from 
Saturday  to  Monday.  If  you  are 
wise,  or  rather,  if  you  are  lucky, 
you  will  take  the  facilities  which 
are  oil'ored  by  the  railway  companies, 
and  leave  town  on  the  Friday,  and 
return  by  tho  last  train  cm  Monday 
evening.  It  is  getting  quite  com- 
mon among  many  people  to  annex 
the  wliole  Saturday  or  Monday  as 
supplementary  to  the  Sunday.  Every 
wi.se  man  takes  a  little  bit  of  work 
along  witli  him,  briefs,  blue-books, 
books  for  review,  letters,  whatever 
it  may  be.  He  would  not  willingly 
waste  any  time,  or  suffer  from  that 
most  contemptible  disorder  of  ennui. 
But  if  he  is  a  wise  man  he  will  also 
take  great  care  to  let  this  business 
entirely  alone,  and  confine  himself 
to  the  proper  pursuit  of  the  hohday. 
We  will  suppose  that  some  man 
who  has  got  a  nice  place  in  the 
country  has  asked  you  to  come 
down  for  the  Sunday.  I  hold  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  people  who  have 
nice  places  in  the  country  to  ask 
people  who  haven*t  io  come  down 
to  rest  and  enjoy  themselves.  How 
delicious  is  the  feeling  with  which 
you  turn  your  key  on  your  books  or 
your  business,  taice  your  valise  and 
carpet-bag,  perhaps  meet  your  friend 
at  the  terminus,  and  go  down  with 
him.  ^ou  have  now  the  leisure 
and  capacity  to  ei\joy  the  pleasant- 
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nesB  and  beanty  of  the  country.  I 
know  of  no  oountiynde  bo  perfectly 
lovely  as  the  country  around  Lon- 
don. To  my  mind  it  has  a  beanty 
of  its  own  as  uniqne  as  anything 
Swiss  or  Italian.  It  has  all  the 
richest  beauties  of  onltiTation.  There 
IB  also  some  genuine  wild  country, 
as  those  will  admit  who  know  Shirley 
Common  and  Addingion  Park.  To 
my  mind  no  railway,  viaduct,  or 
turnpike  road  can  spoil  that  beauty, 
for  such  forms  part  of  the  moral 
meaning  of  the  landscape.  I  like 
greatly  the  rapid  railway  travel,  for 
it  enables  yon  to  take  a  quick  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  range  of 
country,  and  understand  its  nature 
and  configuration.  But  you  are 
equally  pleased  when  your  friend's 
trap  meets  yon  at  the  station,  and 
you  drive  leisurely  and  well-pleased 
through  the  shady  lanes.  Then  the 
ladies  come  out  on  the  lawn  to  meet 
you,  in  their  delicious  white  muslins, 
and  give  you  their  hearty  greetmg. 
Your  host  has  perhaps  ^t  up  a  din- 
ner-party for  your  special  behoof,  or 
you  are  equally  pleased  if  you  spend 
the  evening  in  that  pleasant  home 
drde.  It  is  such  a  comfort  in  the 
coun^,  when  you  are  weary  or 
sleepy,  to  know  that  you  have  not 
got  a  long  drive  or  walk,  but  can 
retire  restful  to  your  room,  per- 
haps to  listen  at  the  open  casement 
to  the  nightingale,  and  then  to 
awake  at  mom  to  the  bahny  air,  the 
sweet  sounds,  the  pleasant  pictures 
of  country  life. 

Then  as  for  the  Sunday,  a  great 
deal  depends  on  what  your  theory 
of  the  Sunday  may  happen  to  be. 
It  is  as  well  that  you  should  have  a 
clear  nnderstandmg  on  this  point 
with  your  host  If  you  are  a  quiet 
man  vou  will  hardly  care  to  have  a 
grand,  oppressive  dinner  on  the 
Sunday;  and  if  yon  are  a  sodal  man 
you  ^1  hardly  care  to  be  booked 
for  a  Puritanic  day  when  you  ac- 
cepted that  invitation.  I  thmk  that 
men  might  arbitrate  and  accept  some 
kind  of  compromise.  Every  English 
gentleman,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
ought  to  give  his  guest  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  the  Matins  and 
Evensong  of  the  church.  In  most 
country  churches  there  is  afternoon 
service;  or  if  there  is  an  evening 


service,  which  is  something  of  a 
modern  innovation,  that  afiEntls  an 
opportunify  for  that  pleasantest  of 
all  meals,  the  supper.  I  confess  I 
like  a  cheerful  supper-party  on  the 
Sunday;  but  then  I  should  stipa- 
late  that  the  company  should  be 
simply  cheerful,  and  not  nnmeroos, 
and  wat  the  supper,  though  plen- 
tiful, should  be  simple  and  inez- 
l)en8ive.  Qood  Geoige  Herbert  tells 
us  in  his  'Gonntnr  Parson,'  that  he 
liked  to  have  his  friends  around 
him  to  supper  on  a  Sunday  evening 
— a  precedent  which  merits  respects 
I  think  there  is  a  medium  point 
between  the  Scottish  and  the  Gonti- 
nentd  Sunday,  which  is  tolerably 
attained  in  most  English  fomilies, 
and  we  are  ail  interested  in  main- 
taining its  pure,  harmonious  tone. 
For  the  great  point  of  the  hoUday 
is,  after  all,  the  stillness  and  repose. 
Toung  people  in  the  rackets  of  high 
spirits  cannot  be  brought  to  nnda>- 
stand  this.  When  they  are  told  that 
the  father  or  the  mother '  wishes  to 
be  quiet,'  that  seems  to  be  a  very 
strange  and  impossible  way  of  en- 
joying oneselt  But  there  are  cer- 
tain seasons— and  indeed  the  season 
comes  to  most  people — ^when  tranquil 
meditation  forms  the  shadiest,  plea- 
santest nook  of  existence.  I  do  not 
see  why  even  young  children  shonld 
not  at  times  be  taught  the  divine 
lessons  of  solitude  and  silence.  I 
believe  the  sedate  Quaker  children 
are  taught  to  fold  their  hands  and 
be  still  for  a  long  time  together. 
Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  tells  us  that 
this  was  what  she  had  to  do  when 
young,  and  how  much  good  it  did 
her.  It  is  much  that  people  should 
understand  and  feel  how  desirable  is 
some  measure  of  rest  and  changa  It 
would  be  as  well  for  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  very  core  and  secret 
of  this  rest  and  change  consists  in 
rest  and  thankfulness,  calm  and 
freedom  from  care.  It  is  really  no 
change  for  people  who  are  buey  all 
the  week  to  be  busiest  of  all  <m 
Sunday— who  go  out  every  night  to 
have  their  largest  party  of  all  on 
the  Sunday  evening.  I  take  it  that 
the  muscles  want  rest,  that  the 
nervous  system  wants  soothing;  that 
the  immaterial  part  of  our  nature, 
which  during  the  week  is  so  much 
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Bxmk  in  the  material  "part,  should 
be  allowed  to  assert  itself.  This  it 
is  that  makes  even  the  rest  of  a  so- 
h'tary  Sunday  something  beneficial. 
I  never  yet  knew  a  bed  man  who 
ooaid  endure  to  spend  a  day  in  his 
own  company,  or  a  good  man  but 
he  would  insist  upon  doing  so  at 
times.  But  still,  let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined that  restfahiess  means,  as  by 
neoeasity,  mere  solitude.  That  rest 
is  beet  obtained  when  all  the  happier 
parte  of  our  nature  have  been  re- 
created and  satisfied;  when  the  eye 
has  been  gladdened  by  the  fair  na- 
tural scenes,  which  appeal  to  the 
iniiate  sense  of  beaufy;  when  the 
mind  has  been  elevated  with  equal 
interooorse  with  mind,  and  heart 
'With  heart,  and  when  tiie  soul  has 
Yentnred  consciously  into  the  pre- 
flence-ehamber  of  its  Maker,  and  has 
not  felt  appalled,  but  tranquil  and 
lu^PP7f  when  confronted  with  the 
n,fAul  mysteries  of  eternity. 

The  most  obviously  pleasant  way 
of  getting  the  most  out  of  the  holi« 
day  is  to  run  down  to  the  seaside. 
I  have  a  theory  that  those  get  the 
best  of  the  sea  who  do  so.  To  all 
irho  live  always  by  the  sea,  except 
-very  artistic  people,  the  sea  has, 
after  a  time,  a  certain  monotony  and 
a  fireqnent  sadness;  but  to  those 
who  live  at  some  little  distance^ 
and  can  go  there  when  they  like,  or 
those  who  can  run  down  very  fre- 
quently from  Saturday  to  Monday, 
it  eeema  to  preserve  its  beauty  and 
its  bnghtness,  and  that  infinite  va- 
riety of  which  artists  speak.  There 
are  certain  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
on  which  a  wonderful  irruption 
aets  into  all  seaside  places,  such  as 
Eastertide  and  Whitsuntide.  On 
SQch  days  the  quiet  local  churches 
have  an  overflowing  congregation. 
Indeed  when  I  talk  with  people 
in  railway  carriages  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  they  generally  include  at- 
tendance at  church  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  their  proceedings.  Of 
course  there  are  people  who  take 
ibe  other  line :  '  No,  old  fellow,  I 


never  enter  a  place  of  worship  by 
any  chance,  and  don't  intend ;'  ana 
those  who  will  give  you  very  irre- 
verent and  unbelieving  reasons  on 
the  subject;  but  I  believe  sensible 
well-disposed  people  understand  that 
our  Fatner  means  us  to  be  happy, 
and  that  there  is  no  necessary  di- 
vorce between  our  duty  to  Him  and 
procuring  due  rest  and  ei^yment 
for  our  mixed  nature.  I  only  wish 
that  I  only  better  understood,  and 
could  make  others  better  understand, 
this  science  of  happiness.  I  only 
wish  that  all  of  us  could  get  away 
from  Saturday  to  Monday—a  holi- 
day that  should  include  the  largest 
part  of  the  Saturday  and  the  largest 
part  of  the  Monday.  I  expect  that 
the  primary  conditions  of  all  ei^y- 
ment  of  holidays  are  work  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  People  have  not 
had  leisure  perhaps  because  they 
have  been  unfit  to  comprehend  the 
uses  of  leisure.  As  we  grow  in 
that  happy  know]edge,perhaps  more 
time  for  recreation  will  be  vouch- 
safed to  us.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  colonies,  where  most  of  the  fierce 
modem  incitements  to  pleasure  are 
wanting,  holidays  are  much  more 
abundant,  and  are  more  abundantly 
enjoyed.  I  have  heard  people  say 
that  colom'al  life,  after  our  harass- 
ing London  life,  is  simply  perfect 
peace.  In  Australia  the  people  in- 
sist on  a  Wednesday  half-holiday, 
as  well  as  the  Saturdav  holiday. 
The  shops  are  deserted,  shut  up,  or 
left  only  in  charge  of  an  errand-boy. 
The  people  enjoy  themselves  by 
going  with  their  baskets  of  provi- 
sions to  the  shore  or  into  the  fields 
and  meadows — parents,  children, 
friends,  all  alike  enjoying  the  firesh 
air  and  quiet  amusements.  It 
would  indeed  be  for  the  national 
weal  if  something  of  this  sort  could 
be  reproduced  on  a  large  scale  in 
our  large  cities.  'From  Saturday 
to  Monday '  is  a  grand  institution, 
but  it  is  capable  of  infinite  expan- 
sion and  improvement. 
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BIG  BEN  bad  jQtt  boomed  out  five 
o'clock,  and  the  thotuand  upon 
thoiuand  clocks  of  London  that  do 
homage  to  that  great  potentate 
throned  in  the  stately  tower  beside 
the  riTer  were  repeating  the  iQjral 
wcMTds  from  church  to  chnrch  and 
hotne  to  honse.  So  when  a  leadmg 
gossip  of  a  Tillage  utters  her  oracle, 
the  lesser  gossips  spread  it  quickly 
through  the  puM»;  so  when  tha 
senior  basso  of  the  choir  has  gi^en 
forth  his  deep  note,  the  ohoristei^ 
boys  catch  up  the  responses. 

I  was  just  back  from  a  long  tour 
in  Froissart's  country,  and  the  sights 
And  sounds  of  London  came  to  me 
freshened  by  noyelty.  It  was  early 
summer,  and  the  leaTCS  of  the  in^ 
valid  trees  round  SL  Paul's  and  in 
the  squares  and  parks  were  still 
green  and  transparent  in  the  sun, 
and  had  a  month  or  so  before  they 
would  turn  into  dusty  and  the- 
atrical-looking foliage,  and  look  like 
side-scenes  in  the  garish  gaslight 
It  was  pleasant,  too,  to  meet  a  sway- 
ing cart-load  of  rank  green  sanfoin 
jolting  round  tlie  comer  of  some 
dusty  htreet,  the  envy  of  every  pass- 
ing cab-horse.  I  had  only  arrived  in 
London  the  night  before,  and  I  was 
on  my  way  to  my  club  to  see  if  I 
could  hit  upon  one  or  two  of  my 
old  friends,  or  hear  of  anything  that 
had  happened  among  my  set  during 
my  absetroe. 

Yes,  there  was  my  old  friend 
Hargrave  in  bis  usual  place,  just  as 
I  hflS  Ic^t  him  a  year  before ;  in  that 
snug  arm-chair  by  the  little  table 
at  tbe  second  window  in  the  library, 
reading,  I  firmly  believe,  the  same 
identical  old  volume  of  the  'An- 
nual Hegihter,'  and  wielding  the 
identical  same  ivory  paper-cutter  as 
when  I  last  raw  hiai.  There  he 
was,  clad  in  his  unchangeable  cos- 
tume, bis  stock  high  as  ever,  his 
collars  more  obstinately  sharp  and 
old-fashioned ;  there  was  bin  bunch 
of  seals  and  his  strapped  troiisers — 
costume  unchangeablo  as  the  British 
constitution.  A  boy  had  just 
brought  him  hw  usual  cup  of  tea, 
and  he  was  stirring  it  sternly  as  I 
approached.    Ue  was  one  of  those 


old  men  of  the  world  who  are 
never  surprised  (the  Indian  chief 
and  the  losdon  man  have  this 
stoicism  in  common).  I  believe  if 
I  had  risen  through  the  floor  at  that 
moment,  or  stepped  out  of  tiie 
French  clock  on  the  mantelpieoe, 
Hargrave  would  have  gone  on 
slowly  stirring  bis  anteprandial  tea 
in  just  the  same  manner.  AU  he 
did  was  to  turn  down  the  old 
'Annual  Begteter'  he  was  reading 
on  the  table,  rise  from  his  chair, 
and  shake  basids  with  me,  after  ad- 
minvtering  a  slight  wigging^  to  the 
pert  page- hoy  for  not  having 
brought  more  milk.  His  rosy  old 
fiuse  turned,  however,  fh>m  Mareh 
to  April  when  he  saw  me,  and  he 
greeted  me  with  the  pleasant  self-re- 
specting formality  of  the  old  sdiool, 
which  never  chills  one. 

'  And  how  is  our  friend  the  Oanon?' 
I  asked ;  '  still  deep  as  ever  in  Cufic 
inscriptions?* 

Hargrave^  ftice  changed  again  to 
March,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders as  he  iblded  up  his  double  eye- 
glass: 

'Well,  a  most  extraordinary 
change  has  come  over  him,*  he  said, 
'  and  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all— 
not  at  all.  He  has  given  up  his 
pleasant  quartett  parties,  and  is  up 
to  his  eyes  now  in  the  most  non- 
sensical speculations  about  alchemy 
and  all  tnat  rubbiBh.  I  do  really 
think  it  will  turn  his  head  if  he 
goes  on,  I  do  indeed.  (What  dis^ 
graceful  tea  they  bring  you  at  this 
club.)  He  never  dines  here  dow, 
never  comes  into  the  whist-room, 
in  fact,  all  his  wa^ys  and  doings 
are  incomprehensible.  Sometimes 
I  think  Tve  offended  him,  but  how 
I  really  don't  know,  except  that  I 
laugh  at  the  gibberish  he  goes  about 
everywhere  plaguing  and  boring 
you  about.  Stuff  and  nonsense ;  rt 
really  is  enough  to  make  one  sick 
to  hear  a  sensible  man  employ 
his  time  in  looking  afler  such  non- 
sense. I  can  assure  you,  Chetwy nd ' 
— (here  the  worthy  choleric  old 
quidnunc  laid  his  hand  impres- 
sively on  my  arm)—'  I  can  assure 
you  that  that  man  never  enters  the 
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Ubnrj  DOW  without  going  straight 
to  that  hig  brown  book  you  see 
there  on  the  third  shelf,  right-hand 
side,  on  the  left  of  the  door.  It  is  a 
TOlome  of  Gomelins  Agrippa,  or 
some  soch  impostor;  and  there 
hell  take  it  ana  pore  over  it  for 
hoan,  speaking  to  no  one,  not  even 
me,  sir,  not  eTen  me,  if  you'll  bebeve 
it,  except  in  monosyllables.  Now 
what  do  you  actually  think,  the  last 
time  we  dined  together  at  his  houses 
he  had  the  absurdity  to  say  ?* 

I  oould  not  guess;  I  was  just 
goiog  to  say  I  gare  it  up,  when 
Hfiigraye  touched  my  arm  with  a 
look  not  unworthy  of  a  second-rate 
Hamlet  on  beholding  his  father's 
ghost  The  door  at  the  end  of  the 
Utt$gj  had  opened  on  its  yelvet 
hiDgQS,  and  there  had  glided  in  my 
<dd  friend,  lost  in  thought,  and 
making  straight  for  the  jmrticular 
spot  in  the  bookcase  just  indicated 
I7  Hatgrave.  He  took  out  the 
Tolmne,  then  with  the  abstracted 
gaze  of  a  sleep-walker  glided  to  an 
armrcfaau:  by  the  third  window,  and 
^ras  instantly  absorbed  in  study. 

'There,  yon  see,'  said  Hargraye. 
'  Oh,  he  is  going,  decidedly  going, 
and  he  used  to  be  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  socsiable  fellows  in  the 
club.  It  would  be  a  mercy,  I 
declare,  to  bum  all  those  nonsensi- 
cal hooka' 

I  went  up  to  the  window.  The 
Obdod's  fine  meditative  &ce  (not 
imUke  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton) 
^as  aallower  than  when  I  had  last 
seen  him,  his  silky  white  hair 
seemed  more  carelessand  disordered, 
^^^hen  I  spoke  to  him  he  looked  up 
in  a  dreamy  way,  which  gradually 
^'ghtened  into  his  old,  well-bred 
lioartineN,  and  he  rose  and  shook 
hoth  my  bands  warmly. 

'lam  delighted  to  see  you/  he 
ttii ;  *  I  often  think  of  you.  Only 
this  morning  at  breakfost  I  and  my 
Diooe  were  wondering  whether  you 
^*^Bre  ever  oomiog  back — thought 
perhaps  you  bad  bought  some  old 
dt&teau  in  Gaston  de  Foix'  country, 
«nd  were  going  to  turn  French 
Migoear  fi>r  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Aa  £or  me,  Chetwynd,  I  am  absorbed 
ma  new  aud  most  engrossing  study, 
which  every  day  briogs  me  nearer 
w  aeoets  of  the  mart  bonndlees 


yalue.  ' [But  you  must  come  andCdine 
with  me  to-morrow,  you  and  Har- 
graye, and  we  must  hear  all  your 
travels.' 

Hargraye  came  up,  mollified  at 
the  expansion  of  ma  old  friend's 
manner  to  me,  and  we  both  accepted 
the  invitation.  We  left  the  Canon 
buried  in  the  old  brownrleaved 
book.  As  we  went  down  the  broad 
steps  into  the  hall,  Hargrave  stopped 
and  began  again  about  Hardwick's 
eccentricities. 

'  Dawson  tells  me,'  he  said— 'yon 
remember  Dawson,  the  organist, 
who  used  to  come  and  play  those 
fine  bits  from  Palestrina— ^that  the 
Canon  goes  up  every  eyening  into 
the  Golden  Gallery,  and  remains 
there  a  .  considerable  time,  alone 
generally,  after  the  place  is  shut  up 
from  the  public.  Dawson  thinks 
he  goes  up  there  for  some  astrono- 
mical reason.  I  know  the  people 
are  anxious  he  shall  get  away  fh>m 
his  books,  but  he  won't  mova  He 
gets  yery  angry 'if  that  nice  littleniece ' 
of  his  even  proposes  such  a  thing.' 

'Well,'  I  aaid,  'to-monow  we 
shall  judge  for  ourselves.  Not  a 
word  about  alchemy,  mind,  ^unless 
he  begins.' 

'Catch  me,'  said  Hargraye, know- 
^^y  9  '  quite  enough  of  it  last  time 
— talked  from  seven  tiU  midnight, 
and  l(i8t  all  our  music.  There  is 
one  thing,  his  port  is  very  fine,  yexy 
clioice  indeed ;  some  of  the  Mar(][uis 
of  Hertford's,  I  believe — very  choice.' 

The  Canon  was  quite  himself  the 
next  day,  urbane,  courteous,  chatty, 
and  attentive.  The  Canon's  pretty 
niece,  just  old  enough  to  assume 
the  rank  of  hostetis,  put  on  a  dig- 
nity which  her  knghiug  eyes  showed 
you  was  only  girlish  acting. 

Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  saw 
her  glance  anxiously  at  her  uncle, 
and  several  times  I  noticed,  how, 
with  a  woman's  exqui^ite  tact,  she 
addressed  her  couversatlon  specially 
to  Hargrave,  who  still  remained  a 
little  silent  and  reserved,  as  if  some- 
what hurt  at  his  frieud's  neglect 
As  we  rose  to  opeu  the  <l(M)r  for  Miss 
Hard  wick  when  she  left  after  din- 
ner, she  whispered  to  me — 

'  Pray  don^  let  them  quarrel ;  I 
am  sure  there  is  goin^  to  be  some- 
thing happen.   Pray,  dear  Mr.  Chet- 
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wynd,  do  turn  the  conyersation  as 
soon  as  you  can.' 

I^he  Canon  wayed  his  band  to- 
wards his  bookcases,  which  were 
biimming  with  new  treasures. 

'  Ah,  I  saw  where  yonr  eyes  fell/ 
he";  said,  to  Hargrave's  dismay.  '  I 
haire  just  bought  all  those  trea- 
sures, the  works  of  Synesius  and 
Zosimns,  Ayicenna,  Bhazee,  and 
AlfEungiua  Those  red-labelled  books 
are  the  works  of  the  divine  Para- 
celsus; behind  them  is  Lydgate's 
''  Secreta  Secretorum''  and  Albertus 
Magnus.' 

Hargraye  tried  to  giye  me  a  look. 
The  Canon  caught  him  and  trans- 
fixed him  with  a  glance. 

*  Now  as  I  know  ;ou  are  both  scep- 
tics/ said  tiie  Canon,  taking  down 
an  old  work,  'I  feel  compelled 
to  tell  you  something  now  of  the 
discoveries  these  strange  books  have 
(thanks  to  €k)d)  led  me  to.  These 
incomparable  men,  under  myste- 
rious allegories,  I  haye  found  after 
great  study,  concealed  processes,  not 
to  make  gold,  as  the  vulgar  thought, 
but  really ' 

'To  humbug  people  out  of  their 
money/  said  Hargrave,  passing  the 
decanter  scornfully,  as  if  it  was  a 
hated  ob}dot. 

'  Certun  natures/  said  the  Canon, 
with  bitter  emphasis,  but  not  look- 
ing at  the  aggressor,  'are  incapable 
of  understanding  abstract  truths  of 
any  kind.' 

I  put  in  a  word  for  Hargrave, 
who  scraped  viciously  at  a  filbert, 
and  looked  uncomfortable. 

Til  now  disclose  a  great  dis- 
covery/ the  Canon  said,  excitedly. 
'  The  real  secret  these  all^ories  con- 
cealed "was  the  elixir  of  life — ^yee, 
the  philosopher's  stone,  the  bird  of 
Hermes,  the  hunting  of  the  green 
lion,  the  river  of  pearl,  the  star-soul — 
all  these  terms  of  the  art  that  seem 
so  absurd  to  men  like  Hargrave 
were  mere  cyphers,  to  conceal  the 
truth  I  have  discovered.  Yes,  I 
chased  this  Proteus  through  all  the 
transmutations,  from  the  dolphin  to 
the  black  eagle,  from  the  plumed 
swan  to  the  peacock's  tail,  from  the 
green  lion  to  the  crimson  dragon, 
uom  the  red  man  to  the  white  wife.' 

'  And  much  good  may  it  do  you 
— pass  the  port,*  said    Hargrave, 


spitefally  crunching  a  plum-stane 
with  the  nut-crackers;  'parcel  of 
rubbish.' 

The  Minor  Canon  luckily  did 
not  hear  these  mutterings,  and  went 
on.  '  Yes,  at  last,'  he  said,  '  Hearen 
at  last  sent  me  a  messenger,  who  by 
one  word  enabled  me  to  thread  the 
twelve  gates  of  Azoth*s  palace,  and 
read  the  secret  of  secrets.' 

'And  what  is  it  worth  now  yoa 
have  got  it?*  said  Hai^grave.  'I'd 
rather  have  discovered  a  new  plate- 
warmer.' 

'  It  was  ihisextraordinaiy  passage/ 
went  on  the  Canon,  'in  Dr.  DeaTe 
"  Fasciculus  Chemicns "   that  the 
stranger  explained   to  me.'     The 
Minor  Canon  then  took  down  an  old 
worm-eaten  book,  and  began  readioR 
a  rhapsodical  passage  about  a  red 
dragon  that  was  to  be  shut  up  with 
seven  noble  eagles,  &c. :  in  forty-five 
days  the  eagles  tore  the  dragon  to- 
pieces;  from  its  carcase  a  crow  gene* 
rated,  at  length  in  a  gentle  and 
long  rain  it  was  changed  into  a 
white  swan,  and  then  turned  into 
a  dove,  which  burnt  in  a  fire  of  the 
lion's  rage  turned  to  dust,  and  that 
dust  was  tlie  elixir. 

'It  reads  yery  like  a  charade/ 
said  Hargravei  'Chetwynd,  the 
bottle  is  with  you.' 

'  I  have  the  elixir  here,  my  friend  ; 
I  already  grasp  the  treasure/  said  the 
Minor  Canon,  rising  and  going  to  a 
steel  casket  of  fine  Benaissance  work^ 
'  that  will  enable  a  man  who  takes 
it  with  faith  to  live  to  the  patri- 
archal age,  by  renewing  his  tiissues 
and  revivifying  his  organs.' 

As  he  said  this  he  held  up  to  th» 
light  a  small  bottle  filled  with  a 
brownish-red  liquid. 

'  For  all  the  world  like  a  black 
draught,'  said  Hargrave,  stripping 
a  bough  of  raisins  in  a  vindictive 
manner. 

I  had  said  little  all  this  time,  bat 
had  nodded  assent  for  some  time, 
so  here  I  exclaimed, '  Indeed ;  extn- 
ordinary.' 

'  And  what  use,  Hard  wick/ 1  said 
at  last, '  do  you  contemplate  making 
of  this  remarkable  discovery  T 

'Bemarkable  indeed,'  said  Har> 
grave,  bitterly.  '  It  will  never  bring 
in  as  much  money  as  Holloway's 
Pills,  I  warrant' 
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'Use?*  replied  ihe  Minor  CanoD, 
ignoring  Hugia^e.  'I  shall  dia- 
dose  it  to  the  great  and  good  only, 
and  then  only  mider  tows  of  eternal 
searepy — they  shall  he  kept  ali^e 
foot  the  world's  henefit' 

'Sappose/  said  Hargraye,  idth  a 
genial  langh,  'we  hare  a  glass 
XDond  of  the  precious  staff/  and 
snatching  np  toe  hottie  hefore  the 
Minoor  Canon  could  seize  it,  he 
pomed  a  spoonfdl  or  so  of  it  into 
his  glass. 

But  hefoie  he  conld  drink  it  off 
the  Canon  had  risen  and  struck  the 
glass  ftom  his  lund,  spilling  the 
oontents  upon  the  tahie.  Hard- 
wick*8  eyes  glared,  his  hand  shook 
with  rage. 

'  Begone  out  of  my  house,  inso- 
lent sneerer!*  he  said,  as  Baignave, 
rather  alanned,  hegan  edging  from 
him,  'and  never  darken  these  doors 
again.  I  will  bear  no  more  of  these 
iniBalts.  I  rejoice  in  the  hostility  of 
SDch  fools.' 

'Fools?'  broke  out  Hargrave  in 
return.  'Hardwick,  you'll  go  on 
with  this  rubbish  till  you  find  your- 
self in  fiedlauL  Tou  know  what 
Dawson  told  your  nieca' 

'Dawson  is  a  sneerer  like  your- 
self^ and  you  can  herd  tc^ether/ 
shouted  the  Canon,  opening  the 
door  and  waving  out  Hargraye. 
'This  truth  I  have  discovered  is 
like  the  sun,  it  blinds  such  poor 
moles  as  you.  Qet  out  of  my 
house,  sir/ 

As  I  strove  in  vain  by  every  poe- 
sbie  aigument  and  banter  to  pacify 
ibe  two  men,  the  door  opened,  and 
Miss  Hiardwick  came  running  in  and 
clang  to  her  uncle's  arm. 

'  Dear  uncle,'  she  said,  with  the 
prettiest  and  most  imploring  look, 
'don't  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hargrave; 
you  cannot  expect  every  one  to 
agree  about  a  discovery  which  they 
do  not  understand.  Itisnotreason- 
•ble.  is  it,  Mr.  Chetwynd  ?  Dear  Mr. 
Hargrave,  do  take  your  seat  again, 
and  forget  all  this.' 

But  Hargrave  repulsed  every  pro- 
positkm  for  peace.  In  the  doorway 
he  stood  waving  his  hat,  which  he 
had  loudly  called  for,  and  which  the 
butler  had  brought  him.  'I  dare 
say  you  think  me  an  old  fool/  he 
mid  to  his  irate  friend,  'andlknow 


you  have  more  learning  in  your  little 
finger  than  I  have  in  my  whole 
body ;  but  I've  sense  enough  to  see 
this,  that  unless  you  give  up  these 
wild  studies  your  brain  will  go 
before  you  are  six  months  older. 
Now  mind  I  warned  him,  Chetwynd. 
Qood-^vening,  Mister  Hard  wick; 
good-evening,  my  dear  Miss  Hard- 
wick  ;  good-evening,  Chetwynd.  I'll 
not  stop  a  moment  longer  and  listen 
to  such folly.' 

So  saying,  the  choleric  old  gentle- 
man strode  out  of  tiie  front  door, 
slamming  it  after  him. 

'  0  you  shouldn't,  dear  uncle,'  said 
Miss  Hardwiok.  'Come  and  let 
me  send  you  in  coffee,  and  then  we 
can  try  your  favourite  trio  from 
Gluck,  and  Mr.  Chetwynd  shall  have 
his  own  favourite  violoncello.  I 
must  soothe  you,  uncle,  as  David 
did  Saul.' 

The  moment,  however,  we  had 
done  coffee,  the  Minor  Canon  pro- 
posed we  fiJiould  go  up  to  see  the 
sunset  from  the  Qolden  Gallery; 
besides,  he  said,  he  had  something  to 
tell  me  when  we  were  up  there, 
quiet  and  alone. 

I  am  of  an  easy  disposition^  and  I 
assented.  I  had  not  been  up  in  the 
Golden  Gkillery  since  I  was  a  boy  at 
Charterhouse,  and  raced  up  in  a 
noisy  scrambling  band  to  torment 
the  man  in  the  Whispering  Gallery. 

We  went  in  at  the  north  door  and 
crossing  the  great  pavement,  with  a 
glance  at  the  dusty  marble  heroes, 
began  to  ascend  the  steps  that  led 
to  the  dome.  As  we  passed  up  the 
shallow  boarded  steps  we  met  on 
the  second  turning  the  three  men 
coming  down  from  the  various 
stations. 

'  Good-night,  Mr.  Hardwick,'  they 
said.  From  each  of  them  the  Minor 
Canon  took  the  keys,  telling  them  to 
call  for  them  in  the  morning  at  his 
house.  We  heard  the  sound  of  their 
feet  die  away  as  they  descended. 

A  strange  look  of  awe  passed  over 
the  Canon  s  face  as  we  entered  the 
Whispering  Gallery,  and  looking 
down  saw  the  three  men  we  had 
just  passed  looking  small  as  dolls, 
crossing  to  the  north  door.  He  sat 
down  on  the  seat  by  the  wall, 
whispered,  and  then  listened. 

'Yes,  he  is  there,'!  heard  him 
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matto  to  hiDMelf.  Tfaoi  he  ashed 
me  to  go  and  listen  while  he 
whispered.  I  went,  and  presently 
I  heaid  creeping  along  the  narrow 
wall  the  words — 
'Be  whom  I  seek  is  abore,' 
'Now  oome^'  he  said;  'letns  go 
up  beibie  the  sim  sets.'  So  we  went 
np  the  winding  stairs  to  the  great 
stone  gallery,  and  from  there  to  the 
deyioiis  way  lit  by  gleams  of  Bem- 
brandtic  light,  and  among  beams  and 
o?er  planks  till  we  emerged  into  the 
rich  golden  brightness,  and  into  the 
stirring  air  of  the  Golden  Gallery. 
There  lay  the  countless  roofi  of  the 
diy,  aerea  of  roofii»  transformed 
towards  the  west  by  the  sunset* 
which,  glowing  through  the  rolling 
smoke^  shone  out  in  momentary 
splendooK  with  an  effect  in  which 
Turner  would  have  gloried.  To  the 
east,  the  masts  and  the  river;  to  the 
soutii,  the  hillsy  with  the  palace  of 
glass  shining  on  one  like  the  Ark  on 
Ararat;  to  the  north,  the  rising 
slopes  of  Hampatead  and  Highgata 
Immediately  below  us  spread  the 
great  ribs  of  the  dome  and  the 
globular  surface,  down  firom  whence 
some  terrible  fascination  suggested 
a  human  being  leaping  to  death 
below. .  I  proposed  to  go  up  into 
the  golden  ball.  The  Minor  Cuion 
shuddered  as  I  spoke,  and  drew  me 
to  him,  filing  his  eyes  on  the  dark 
door  firom  which  we  had  emerged, 
almost  as  if  he  egpeoted  to  see  some 
one  approach. 

'I  will  now  tell  you  my  terrible 
secret/  he  said.      '  One   day  last 
March  I  came  up  here  just  at  this 
very  hour.     I  had  been  feyerish, 
with  a  bad  headache,  and  had  felt 
Tory  overworked,  tired  of  study,  and 
yet  unable  to  tear  myself  from  it 
I  ascended  the  dark  winding  stair- 
case with  a  strange  nervoua  appre« 
hension   that  some  one  was   fol- 
lowing me  and  some  one  preceding 
me.     Yet    the    old  man   in  the 
Whispering  GfiLJlery  had  specially 
told  me  that  there  was  no  one  up 
here.     I  paused  at  several  of  the 
loopholes,  and  then  the  footsteps 
se^oed  to  pause  also.    Sinking  at 
my  own  fears,  I  came  at  last  to  the 
door  we  have  jost  passed  through, 
and  stepped  into  the  Golden  Gal« 
lery.  I  looked  over,  as  you  do  now 


at  the  coontlesB  zoofia^  half  hidden 
in  waves  of  struggling  smoke^ 
and  observed  the  several  churchaa : 
bek>w  there  were  the  doistars  of 
the  Blueooat  School,  yonder  the 
noble  steeple  of  Bow,  the  great 
Abbey,  the  stately  bridges,  the 
little  atreeta  dotted  with  bn^ 
crowds  no  bigger  than  ants.  The 
roar  and  rattle  as  of  an  army  with, 
chariots  rose  with  a  ceaselees 
damonr  to  the  ajry  height  where 
I  stood.  All  at  once  I  looked  round, 
and  saw  behind  me  a  man  who 
exactly  resembled  myself  in  height, 
dress,  and  countenance,  only  he 
was  swarthier  and  older,  and  he 
dragged  his  left  foot  as  if  slightly 
lame.  He  came  up  to  me  with  a 
sudonio  smile  as  u  he  had  known 
me  for  years,  and  drew  a  small 
mirror,  no  larger  than  a  watch, 
from  his  breast  pocket. 

' "  You  have  a  fine  sight  here/'  he 
said,  "but  I  can  show  jou  more 
wonderful  things  than  that    If  yon 
would  like  to  see  any  relation  or 
friend,  I  will  show  him  you,  as  he  ia 
at  this  very  moment"    I  instantly 
replied, "  Show  me  Butler  "  (a  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  then  very  iU  at 
Weybridge,  and  about  whom  I  was 
very  anxious).      I  had  no  sooner 
expressed  the  wish  than  the  exact 
figure  of  Butler,  pale  and  dying, 
presented  itself  in  the  mirror.    His 
^kmily  were   kneeling    round    his 
bed,  and  a  doctor  stood  by  him, 
pressing  his  forehead  with  his  hand. 
As  I  looked  with  awe  and  astonish- 
ment,  a  ghastly,  and  indescribable 
change  came  over  the  face  of  my 
poorfriend;  his  eyes  fixed,  his  jaw 
dropped — he  was   dead.     As  the 
vision   slowly    melted    away,  the 
stranger  replaced  the  mirror  in  his 
pocket     Not  having  believed  in 
his  power  to  make  good  his  ofifer, 
I  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  over- 
-wbelmed  with  terror  at  the  clear*^ 
Bees  and  the  truth  cf  the  vision,  for 
I  felt  sure  that  Butler  was  gone, 
and  I  begged  the  stranger  to  let  me 
descend,  as  I  felt  faint  and  HI.    He 
complied  with  my  request,  and,  as 
we  parted  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
which  he  reascended,  he  whispered 
to  me  the  one  word  which  revealed 
iha  secret  of  the  elixir,  and  said,  in 
a  bitter  hard  voice: "  You  have  now 
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the  secret,  bat  lemember  joa  asre 
the  s]a7e  of  the  man  of  the  minor." 
I  xetnrned  home  naqoiet,  deprosfled, 
gloomy,  apprefeensive,  and  haimted 
with  thoughts  of  the  stranger. 
That  very  day  Butler  died,  and  from 
that  hoar  I  hare  been  eonsoioos  of 
the  IrresiBtible  poirer  of  the  necro* 
msmoeit  who  lives  in  the  ball  below 
the  cross.' 

I  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  try  and 
argoe  away  this  strange  delusion, 
aa  I  merely  said,  '  In  what  way  is 
this  strange  power  ezereised?' 

The  CttDon's  eyes  turned  on  me 
with  a  look  of  sospioioD,  mingled 
with  anger,  as  he  led  me  round  the 
gallery  to  the  point  farthest  fitom 
the  stair  leading  to  the  cross.  ^ 

Ut  is  of  no  use/  he  said ;  '  there 
is  no  concealment  from  him,  all 
places  are  alike  open  to  him;  he 
sees  and  hears  as  now.  Binee 
tiiat  fatal  interview  with  tiie  ne- 
cromancer, who  only  comes  down 
at  midnight  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
oharchyard,  and  at  dosk  to  get  a 
dmoer  in  some  dark  alley  near, 
he  has  been  constantly  dragging 
me  beibre  him  in  his  mirror,  for 
he  not  only  sees  me  every  moment 
of  the  day,  bat  he  reads  all  my 
thoaghts:  I  haye  a  dreadfal  con- 
soioosness  that  no  action  of  my 
life  is  free  from  his  inspection,  no 
place  can  a£K>rd  me  seooiity  from 
his  power.' 

I  replied  that  the  darkness  of 
night  would  afford  him  protection 
from  these  machinations.  I  advised 
change  of  scene.  Some  illusions 
might  be  mixed  up  vnth  the  real 
&cts.  I  thought  to  humoor  him, 
and  I  sucoeededL 

'No,'  he  said,  with  an'ezpression 
of  horror  and  fear;  'I  know  what 
you  mean,  bat  you  are  mistaken* 
d  only  told  yon  of  the  mirror,  but, 
as  we  came  away,  I  forgot  to 
mention  the  man  opened  an  iron 
door  in  the  wall  of  a  long  passage^  and 
idiowed  me  a  huge  bell,  firom  which 
sounds  earner  inarticulate  murmurs 
of  laoghter,  anger,  and  pain,  swell- 
ing to  a  great  confusion  of  cries,  to 
wUbb  I  listened  in  wonder  and 
a£&ighi  "This  bell,"  he  said, 
''is  my  organ  of  hearing;  it  is  in 
commumcatton  with  all  other 
bdls  within  the  great  circle  of 


hieroglyphics  by  which  eyery  wovd 
spoken  by  those  under  my  control 
is  made  audible  to  me."  You  lode 
surprised,  bat  I  have  not  yet  told  you 
all  This  dreadfal  being  (I  am 
safe  now— he  will  not  come  down 
when  you  are  here)  practises  his 
spells  also  by  hieroglyphics  on 
walls  and  houses,  and  wields  his 
power  by  them— detestable  tyrant 
that  he  is-^oyer  the  minds  of  those 
he  has  enchanted,  and  who  are  the 
objectB  of  his  constant  spita  I 
am  a  slave  within  the  drcle  of  his 
hieroglyphies.' 

I  asked,  with  a  enriosity  I  could 
not  conceal,  what  these  hierogly- 

fhics  were,  and  how  he  knew  them, 
wanted  to  grasp  the  depth  of  the 
hallucination. 

'They  aie^'  he  replied,  calmly, 
'signs  and  ^mbols,  which  you, 
in  your  ignorance  of  their  true 
meaning,  pass  daily  and  take  for 
ordinary  letters  and  wordi*-41ie 
common  advertisemcats  of  the 
streets,  sach  as  GUenfield  Starch, 
the  Hair  Restorer,  and  su^  things. 
But  that  is  all  nonsense.  Stop :  do 
you  not  hear  the  sound  of  some  one 
descending  the  steps  from  the  globe  V 

I  listened,  and  replied  that  I 
heard  nothing  but  the  monotonous 
surging  roar  from  the  streets  be- 
low. 

The  Oaoon  was  reassured,  and 
went  on,  '  Those  advertisements,  as 
you  call  them,  are  only  the  mys- 
terious characters  which  he  traces 
to  mark  the  boundary  of  his 
dominions,  and  by  which  he  pre- 
vents all  escape  from  his  tremen- 
dous power.  0  gracious  heaven^ 
how  1  haye  toiled  and  laboured  to 
get  beyond  the  limits  of  his  influ- 
ence 1  Once  I  walked  for  two  days 
and  three  nights,  till  I  fell  down 
under  a  wall,  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
and  dropped  asleep;  but  on  awieik- 
ing  I  saw  the  dreadfal  signs  still  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  I  felt  myself  bound 
firmer  tlum  ever  by  those  infernal 
spells  to  that  malignant  power.' 

The  lamps  were  now  lighting, 
and  tkie  golden  fire  seemed  to  run 
in  cross  lines  till  all  London  was 
dotted  out  in  starry  threads. 

'  Look,'  he  said ;  '  those  are  his 
telegraphs,  and  within  them  hope- 
lessly struggle  his  victims.' 
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My  Friend  the  Minor  Qnum, 


I  began  to  see  clearly  that  the 
Canon  had  on  some  spare  day 
asoended  Saint  Paul's  in  a  state  of 
Tivid  mental  excitement  The  im- 
pressions then  received  had  blended 
with  his  dreams  and  reveries  so 
as  to  form  one  mysterious  vision,  in 
which  the  true  and  the  imaginary 
had  become  apparently  inseparably 
blended.  I  thought  I  would  make 
one  great  effort  to  crush  the  illu- 
sion. 

'  My  dear  friend/  I  said,  '  shake 
off  this  dreadful  deception  of  a 
heated  imagination.  There  is  no 
such  being.  Will  you  believe  me  if 
I  ascend  now  into  the  ball,  and 
assure  you  that  tiiere  is  no  one 
there?* 

The  Canon  made  no  reply,  but 
signified  assent  by  pointing  to  the 
little  door  that  leads  from  the 
Qolden  Gallery  to  the  ball.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  nothing  super- 
natural met  me  either  in  the  dark 
winding  stairs  or  in  the  dim,  silent, 
little  round  room  to  which  I 
clambered.  Still,  I  acknowledge  I 
felt  a  certain  awe  arising  from  the 
loneliness  and  stillness  of  the  place, 
and  a  sort  of  tendency  to  hurry  back, 
such  as  had  not  affected  me  since 
as  a  schoolboy  I  had  had  to  pass  at 
night  through  a  churchyard  said 
to  be  haunted.  Determined,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  all  such  feelings, 
I  oame  down  the  steps  humming 
an  air,  not  quite  befitting  the  place, 
and  buitered  my  friend  upon  his 
delusion. 

'  Nothing  there,  of  course,'  I  said, 
'  except  a  large  moth  that  fluttered 
in  my  hoe.' 

'  That  was  him,'  was  Hardwick's 
reply.  '  Oh,  I  must  pray,  pray  to- 
m'ght  to  be  delivered  from  his  power, 
and  the  horrible  temptations  with 
which  he  fills  my  mind.' 

We  parted  at  the  north  door, 
and  I  went  home,  looking  back 
once  or  twice  at  the  great  dome, 
looming  through  the  after,  glow 
of  twilight,  and  musing  over  the 
Minor  Canon's  strange  delusion. 

I  met  Hargrave  the  next  day  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
know  how  I  had  left  Hardwick. 

'  By  Jove,  sir,'  he  said, '  if  the  man 
had  not  been  a  clergyman  I  think 
I  should  have  called  him  out    I 


give  you  my  word,  sir,  I  was  never 
so  insulted  before.' 

When  I  told  him  of  all  that  had 
happened  in  our  ascent,  and  of  the 
Canon's  fears  of  the  magician  in  the 
ball.  Hargrave  puffed  out  his  old 
nankeen-coloured  cheeks  in  cho- 
leric scorn. 

'Oh,  he's  mad,  stark,  stsriDg 
mad  I  call  him,'  he  vociferated ; '  on 
that  one  point  at  least  mad,  and  all 
through  tlieee  rascally,  absurd,  ridi- 
culous books.  Burn  them  all,  I  say. 
Bum  every  man-jack  of  them;  well 
I  would  if  rd  anything  to  do  with 
him.  He  may  offer  me  his  hand 
when  he  likes,  but  no  I  won't  take 
it  till  he  makes  the  very  amplest 
apology.  Turn  me  out,  indeed,  for 
a  mere  joke!  I  would  not  forgive 
my  own  &ther  if  he  behaved  sa 
No,  sir;  henceforth  I  abjure  his 
friendship.' 

An  evening  or  two  afterwards 
I  went  to  see  the  Canon,  with 
some  hopes  that  he  might  have 
shaken  off  his  £Bmcie&  I  iband 
Miss  Hardwick  pale  and  anxious, 
playing  Chopin's  mournful  Dead 
March.  She  arose  as  I  entered 
and  came  to  me  with  eyes  fall  of 
anxiety. 

'  Undo  is  worse  than  ever,  dear 
Mr.  Chetwynd,'  she  said ; '  he  spends 
half  the  night  now  in  his  laboratory 
in  the  garden  over  those  horrid 
furnaces  and  stUls,  and  if  I  h% 
him  not  to  study  so  hwrd,  be  oalla 
me  a  spy  and  asks  me  if  I  want  to 
try  and  prove  he  is  mad.  fle  seems 
to  have  lost  all  love  for  me,  and 
to  regard  me  only  with  distrust  and 
suspicion.' 

^Does  he  go  up  often  to  the 
Golden  Gallery  ?'  I  said. 

'Nearly  every  night  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  he  stays  there  till  after 
midnight,  and  he  was  so  angry,  yon 
don't  know,  because  I  would  not 
go  with  him  last  night  I  doreally 
think  his  brain  is  affected,  he  be- 
haves so  oddly.  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Chet- 
wynd, do  help  me—what  shall  I  do? 
I  long  to  hide  the  keys  of  St  Paul's ; 
but  if  I  did,  I  really  think  he  would 
turn  me  out  of  doors,  as  he  threat- 
ened only  this  very  morning.' 

*  Don't  let  it  prey  on  you,'  I  aMQi 
with  sympathy ;  'the  delusion  will 
go  off  when  he  has  change  of  air.' 


Jlf|f  jFWend  ike  Mhnor  Oanxnu 
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*  Bat  he  won't  stir  from  London.' 

'Oh  yes  he  will.    Til  ooaz  him 

or  get  some  medical  friends  of 

lus  to  frighten  him  away  to  the  sea- 


'Oh«  if  yon  do,  how  oan  I  oTor 
rofMiy  yon?* said  the &ir anppliant, 
leaping  np  and  elapping  her  hands. 
'  Bo  t^  and  ooox  lum  now  to  play 
our  new  tria' 

I  fxromtsed  to  do  so,  and  went  at 
onee  into  the  garden.  A  large  iTy- 
•ooYBred  snmmer-honse  in  the  eomer 
of  the  small  dingy  garden  the  Minor 
Ouon  had  flttaaii|>  as  a  laboratory, 
ttod  there  I  found  mm  bending  oyer 
m  fomaoe.  The  place  was  littered 
with  old  books,  skalls,  and  portions 
of  skeletons,  shells,  retorts,  honr- 
rismwn,  crndbles,  and  glass  flasks, 
beetles  filled  with  Taiioolonred 
awonnnfl,  and  mysterious  crimson 
and  golden  liquids.  Dried  flowers 
and  plants  hung  from  the  wall 
among  tbe  garden  soot,  while  a  pet 
canary  sang  to  the  pale  reduse. 
irimae  hce  looked  more  sallow  and 
smdDBn  than  I  had  yet  seen  it 

He  looked  up  with  fevered  ^es 
iAmsh  he  saw  me  coming,  and 
yosBod  my  hand. 

'I  am  more  his  slaye  than  ever/ 
he  said,  'and  he  is  watohing  me 
«fen  now  in  his  mirror.  To-night 
I  am  to  meet  him  in  the  gal- 
leiy,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  he 
is  to  perfect  the  elixir,  which  still 
needs  one  ingredient  that  he  alone 
can  supply.  You  must  go  with 
tu^  he  said,,  with  almost  frenzied 
eagerness.  'Tou  wiU;  I  dare  not 
goalona' 

'I  will  go,'  I  said,  'to  oouTinoe 
yoa  again  of  the  folly  of  this  deln- 


'  Polly  ?*  he  said,  fleroely;  but  in 
a  moment  his  voice  sunk,  and  he 
exehdmed,  'Well,  I  ibrgiTe  you; 
how  can  I  wonder  that  you  do  not 
believe  what  you  have  not  seen? 
This  is  not  ah  age  of  faith.'  These 
lart  words  he  uttered  with  bitter 
emphasis.  'But  you  do  not  know  all 
yei--y0tt  wiU  to^tght,^  These  last 
words  he  ground  out  between  his 
teeth ;  then  slamming  ihe  furnace 
door,  he  sank  down  and  buried  his 
iaee  in  his  hands  as  if  strugj^ling 
ivith  some  overpowering  emotion. 

'Come,  come,  I  said,  putting  my 


hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder ; 
'let  the  sacred  fire  go  out  for  an 
hour  or  two,  let  the  elixir  alone 
for  a  bit,  and  come  and  bathe  your 
soul  in  music ;  I  want  to  try  over 
that  flue  thing  from  Bach.  Now 
do;  you  are  wearing  yourself  out. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  I  promise  you, 
we'll  go  up  and  look  for  the  invi- 
sible inhabitant  of  the  ball.' 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly; 
the  Oanon  was  himself  again — 
bland,  courteous,  genial,  amiable, 
and  enthusiastic.  I  kept  the  con- 
versation carefully  off  alchemy  and 
all  such  arts,  and  Miss  Hardwiok 
was  delighted.  The  only  symptom 
about  my  old  friend  that  I  did  not 
like  was  that  sometimes  I  could 
see  his  hce  darken,  and  found  his 
eyes  resting  with  strange  eagerness 
on  me. 

We  were  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
fine  bit  from  Gherubini  when  eleven 
o'clock  struck.  He  instantly  rose 
and  said,  'It  is  time;  he  will  be 
waiting.'  His  niece  sprang  up  and 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
'  Now,  dear  uncle,'  she  said,  'don't 
go  up  there ;  you  are  never  so  well 
when  you  go  up  there;  if  you  love 
me  the  least  little  hii^  don%  go  up 
there.' 

I  almost  thought  the  frantic  man 
would  have  struck  her. 

'Spy I'  he  cried.  'Tou  should 
rather  urge  me  to  go;  it  will  add  to 
the  evidence  you  have  already  col- 
lected for  the  doctors  you  are  brib- 
ing to  prove  me  mad.  Let  me  see 
who  will  dare  hinder  me  going 
where  I  like.  As  long  as  I  keep 
out  of  the  prison  you  are  preparing 
for  me  I  am  free.  Gome,  Gnetwynd ; 
it  is  time.' 

*Do  not  oppose  him,'  I  said,  as 
the  Ganon  went  for  a  lantern  and 
the  k^s,  to  the  poor  girl,  who  was 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break; 
'  do  not  oppose  him ;  you  will  only 
make  him  more  violent  I  will  do 
my  best  this  night  to  finally  stifle 
thitt  delusion.' 

We  entered  Si  Paul's  l^  the 
north  door.  Hardwiok  was  de- 
lighted at  my  accompanying  him, 
and  seemed  to  attech  a  strange  and 
unnecessary  importance  to  his  suc- 
cess in  persuaoing  me.  Our  foot- 
steps sounded  hollow  as  we  passed 
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Hy  Frimi  Ae  Mmor  Oamu. 


Tinder  the  great  doma    Haidwkik 

stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  eveat 
Melbourne  monument,  the  black 
Tanlt  doors  of  which  are  guarded 
by  «ngels. 

'I  have  Bometimes,'  he  said, 
flashing  the  lantern  over  the  doors, 
'thought  he  lived  there;  but  you 
see  he  does  not  answer.'  He  struok 
the  door  with  a  sitiok:  the  only 
reply  was  a  dull  eeho.  '  But  no/ 
he  said, '  he  is  aboye,  waiting  for  as, 
waiting  for  you.* 

The  night  had  turned  windy  and 
rainy,  and  we  could  hear  the  wind 
roar  as  we  ascended  the  boarded 
stairs  and  passed  along  the  narrow 
prison-like  passage,  in  the  wall  of 
which  are  several  tomb-like  iron 
doors. 

'That  is  the  bell  door,'  as  we 
passed  the  third;  at  Ihe  fifth  he 
stopped.  '  I  have  sometimes  thought 
he  lived  here/  he  said,  and  he 
struck  the  door  a  jarring  blow; 
'  but  no,  he  is  above,  waitiog  for  us, 
waiting /ar  ymi.' 

We  entered  the  Whispering  Gal- 
lery, and  there  too  the  strange  raan 
made  the  same  observation,  whis- 
pering it  to  mo  along  the  wall,  still 
ending  as  before — 

*  But  no,  ho  is  above,  waiting  for 
us,  waiting  for  yoa.' 

Then  wo  l)egan  to  a?i<^eTid  the 
winding  stone  stairs,  great  black 
distorted  shadows  of  ourselves  as- 
cending with  us.  Tl>e  Carum  would 
have  me  go  first  with  the  lantern ; 
but  why  I  did  not  understand  till 
later  on  that  dreadful  night. 

When  we  got  out  on  the  great 
stone  gallery,  the  wind  was  raging 
with  terrible  violence,  raving  round 
the  parapet  and  whistling  lietween 
the  great  balustrades.  We  were 
glad  to  get  under  sheltifr,  and 
mount  the  dark  stone  staircaFe 
that  led  to  the  Golden  Gallery. 
Weirder  and  weirder  became  onr 
path,  as  we  got  amoog  the  timber- 
work  that  holds  up  the  d'tme  and 
crossed  the  planks  that  bridge  the 
chasms  between  the  radii  of  stone. 
One  of  Piranesi's  nightmares  it 
seemed  as  the  lantern-light  fell  on 
beam  and  plank,  and  a^ierture  for 
light,  and  masfiy  wall  and  receding 
stair,  and  glanced  oo  places  of  mys- 
tery inaccessible  by  us. 


At  last  we  toilsomely  reached  onr 
goal,  and  the  Canon  stepped  oat 
into  the  msh  of  the  wind  upon  the 
Golden  Gallery  itself.  Through 
the  wind  and  rain  we  looked 
down  on  ^e  great  city  ladiant  with 
light. 

'  Toa  see/ 1  said, '  there  is  no  ono 
hsN.  This  is  a  mere  dream  of 
yours.  I  only  came  up  haiQ  to 
undeceive  you.' 

'  I  tell  you/  he  said, '  I  will  show 
him  to  yon  at  one  of  the  windows 
below  the  gallery.  Come  round 
here— you  will  then  be  convinced-' 

He  took  the  lantern  from  me 
abruptly,  and  felt  round  the  gilt 
wooden  railing  of  the  gallery,  till 
he  reached  a  spot  on  whi<)h  a  notch 
had  been  recently  cut.  Feeliug  this 
with  his  hands,  the  instant  he  had 
touched  it,  he  withdrew  the  light, 
and  led  me  on  two  feet  farther  into 
the  darkness,  laughiog  sardoniciilly 
as  he  did  so,  for  the  wind  breabted 
against  us  and  almost  drove  us 
back. 

'  You  know/  he  said,  '  the  other 
day  we  noticed,  just  under  this  gal- 
lery, great  oval  spaces,  cut  out  of 
the  top  of  the  dome,  with  little 
windows  here  and  there?' 

1  assented. 

'  W^ell  then,  come  where  I  stand, 
lean  oyer,  and  you  will  see  the 
man  I  mention  standing  at  one  <^ 
these.  Here — come  exactly  where  I 
place  you,  two  feet  from  iha  not-'.h, 
— that  is  his  cypher.  Why  Hnn't 
you  come? — here,  press  finii against 
the  gilt  railing,  and  when  you  are 
in  the  exact  place,  I  will  ho!d  the 
lantern  down,  and  you  will  seo  his 
face.' 

Determined  to  humour  him  to  the 
last,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  no 
enchantment  had  enslaved  me,  I 
leant  against  the  place  he  named. 

'  Not  there/  he  said, '  bat  one  foot 
farther/ 

I  moved  the  foot  farther. 

'  He  is  there/  he  said,  '  below — 
lower — waiting  far  you,* 

As  he  said  this,  the  madman 
— ^raving  aad  now — leaped  upon 
me  from  behiad,  Aung  his  lantern 
from  him  down  the  roof  of  the 
dome,  and  dashed  me  against  the 
railing.  I  felt  the  wood  crack — 
bend— gi?e  way.    Oh,  the  inefiGable 
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igonj  of  that  moment  as  I  heard 
Uie  madman's  ;ell  of  trinrnph^^me 
cry  for  meroy— one  clatoh  at  the 
jieldii^  rail,  and  I  fell  beadloDg 
thiongh  the  darkness  fnm  the  dome. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  HargnTe 
vma  at  my  bedside;  and  a  di^  or 
tvo  after  I  heard  the  partioalaTB  of 
my  wonderFnl  escape.  I  had  Ulen, 
providentially,  into  one  of  the 
torge  openings  abont  twelve  feet 
below  the  gallery,  and  there  I  was 
fonnd,  stunned,  bleeding,  aadsBBae- 
less.  By  the  direct  interposition  of 
Heaven,  Hardwick's  butler  and  foot- 
man, apprehending  some  evil,  they 
scarcely  knew  what,  and  alarmed 
at  their  master's  manner  that  day, 
had  followed  ns  np,  and  arrived  to 
find  me  where  I  bad  bllen.  They 
discovered  the  Oanon  beating  at  the 
door  of  the  Uelbonme  montunent, 
and  shooting  that  he  had  given  the 
victim  to  the  magioian  in  tbe  globe, 
and  WBH,  therefore,  no  more  bis 
slave.    Th^  tried  to  eeoore  him. 


bnt  he  broke  from  tham  and  fled ; 
they  then  ascended  to  the  GJoIden 
Gallery,  with  lanterns,  and  there, 
after  some  search,  faimd  me  in  the 
Tooeaa  below  the  broken  railing, 
which  bad  been  evidently  pre vionely 
sawn  nearly  aomder  by  the  mad- 
On  retnming  to  the  faoiue  with 
me,  they  found  poor  Hardwick  in 
tbe  laboratory,  where  he  was  beating 
io  pieces  the  glanes  and  crucibles. 
He  waa  aecnred  and  at  once  placed 
under  caDfiaemsnt.  Three  months 
of  oard'al  watching,  away  from  his 
misohievons  books,  followed  by  a 
tour  in  the  Tyrol,  restored  him  to 
his  wonted  health. 

The  Minor  Oanon  is  now  dead.  I 
tbereftx«  feel  no  relactanoe  in  tell- 
ing the  story  of  taie  of  the  strangeet 
ddowxw  that  ever  harboared  in  the 
human  mind ;  and  Miss  Hardwick 
(who,  by-the-by,  recently  married  a 
nephew  of  Hai^va)  has  given  me 
leave  to  mention  the  interesting  de- 
tails of  thJH  remar^ble  caso. 
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AMONG  THE  FLOWERS. 

SHE  stood  amid  the  o'erarchtng  bower, 
A  happy  maid,  most  Mt  to  see, 
'Mid  orchids,  ferns,  and  gorgeous  blooms, 

But  never  flower  so  fiiir  as  she. 
And  Constance  gazed  with  earnest  eyes, 
And  Florence  with  her  dimpled  smile, 
As  Rosa  clasped  each  kindred  rose — 
A  rose  and  rosebuds  they  the  while ! 

Book-weary  graduate  was  I, 

Released  from  college-cloistered  gleom, 
And  watched  with  sense  of  glad  surprise 

The  form,  light,  colour,  and  the  bloom ; 
I  stole  the  open  casement  through, 

And  came  upon  them  unawares, 
Another  world  upon  me  gleamed — 

I  ne'er  had  seen  such  forms  as  theirs. 

I  asked  for  flowers,  and  little  Flo' 

Of  cherry  lips  gave  *  cherry  pie,' 
Geranium  Constance,  all  choice  flowers 

The  children  gave  me ;  then  said  I, 
*  My  Rose,  than  all  the  roses  here 

More  bright,  brave,  beautiful,  and  rare. 
Spare  me  a  gathered  rose  of  yours 

From  bosom  or  from  glossy  hair.' 

Methtnks  I  see  them  still,  and  now 

Full  often  on  the  summer  eves 
In  old  Greek  books  I  still  espy 

The  withered  dimly-scented  leaves ; 
And  now  all  indistinct  and  sweet 

Is  Cousin  Rosa  of  the  rose. 
She  did  not  care  for  cloistered  glooms, 

And  brighter  paths  of  life  she  chose. 

Ah  well,  God  bless  her  I  little  Flo' 

And  Constance  are  great  ladies  now ; 
I  often  muse  on  that  one  kiss 

I  gave  upon  each  fair  white  brow. 
The  bookish  cousin*s  deepest  wish 

They  prove  as  pure,  as  true,  as  good 
As  when  he  watched  them  in  their  bower 

And  blessed  them  as  he  mutely  stood. 
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•  JULIANA,  my  love,   leave  oflf 

O     playing  on  that  'ere  pianner 
and  give  the  mangle  a  turn.' 

The  above  words  were  addressed 
by  a  middle-aged,  coarse-looking 
woman,  in  a  mob  cap  and  a  com- 
mon cotton  gown,  to  her  daaghter,, 
a  highly-decorated  young  lady,  with* 
her  hair  hanging  down  her  back  in 
a  couple  of  plaits  and  adorned  with 
bows  of  blue  ribbon.  The  mother 
had  just  left  the  useful  machine 
referred  to^  and  was  turning  her  at- 
tention to  a  flat-iron ;  the  dan^ht^ 
was  seated  before  a  cabinet  piano, 
and  singing  an  air  from  Nonna  to 
her  own  accompaniment 

Such  at  least  was  the  scene  as 
represented  in  a  coloured  engraving 
which  used  to  be  very  popular  in 
London  shopwindows  years  and 
years  a^o~-before  we  had  any  idea 
of  making  the  x)eople  our  masters, 
and  when  it  was  an  apesa  question 
how  far  education  would  be  good 
for  them.  The  association  of  the 
piano  with  the  mangle  in  relation 
to  the  occupations  of  Juliana  was 
looked  upon  as  an  exquisite  sar- 
casm. As  you  lingered  on  the 
pavement—near  Ackerman's,  say, 
m  the  Strand— you  could  see  that 
it  gave  keen  enjoyment  to  the  pass- 
ing populace. 

*  There's  a  gal  for  you,'  says  a 
youth  of  the  butcher  persuasion — 
oblivious  for  the  time  of  his  mis- 
sion in  connection  with  the  mutton 
chops  upon  his  tray — '  she's  a  nice 
un  for  a  pianner,  and  her  mother 
a  mangling  too;  master's  daughter 
ought  to  see  that' 

'  Look  at  her  pig-tails/  says  the 
friend  of  his  soul — another  youth, 
carrying  a  hat- box;  'she'll  get 'em 
mangled  for  h&i  if  she  don't  take 
care.' 

'  I've  no  patience  with  them 
minxes/  says  a  woman  with  a  basket 
to  another  woman  with  another 
basket ;  '  I'd  pianner  her  if  I  was 
her  mother.' 

'  "Juliana,"  tool'  indignantly  pro- 
tests the  secoDd  woman;  'as  if 
"Jane"  wasn't  good  enough  for 
her.  I'd  very  soon  Juliana  her  if 
I  had  to  do  with  her.' 

VOL.  XVIII.— HO.  ov. 


The  nature  of  the  punishment  in« 
volved  by  being  'piannered'  or 
*  Juliannered '  does  not  plainly  ap- 
pear; but  it  is  evident  that  the 
name  was  considered  ihe  crowning 
stroke  of  satire.  People  who  mangle, 
it  seems,  ought  to  be  called  Jane. 

A  couple  of  workmen  are  not  so 
demonstxative  —  possibly  because 
they  have  pipes  in  their  mouths. 
But  they  laugh,  and  shake  their 
heads,  and  you  hear  some  moralis- 
ing i^eotions  as  they  move  off 
about  '  gals  in  these  days'  bearing 
disadvantageous  comparison  with 
those  of  a  previous  period  within 
their  recollection ;  concluding  with 
a  proposal  to  have  some  beer. 

rublic  opinion  has  changed  some- 
what since  Juliana's  tastes  in  con- 
junction with  her  mother's  occupa- 
tion excited  the  derision  of  their 
class  in  life.  But  pianos  and' 
mangles  are  still  considered  incon- 
gruous by  most  people— and  I  must 
confess  tiiat  I  can  see  no  sound 
reason  why  they  should  be. 

The  critics  of  Juliana  were  in- 
fluenced somewhat  by  regarding 
the  contrast  from  a  £&lse  point  of 
view.  They  saw  the  mother  doing 
all  the  work  and  the  daughter  doing 
all  the  play;  the  mother  dressed 
anyhow,  the  daughter  adorned  with 
a  neatly-fitting,  if  over-fine,  dress, 
and  the  further  pretension  of  'pig- 
tails' with  blue  bows  of  ribtx>n. 
But  there  ought  to  be  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Juliana  did  not  cheer- 
fully obey  her  mother's  behest,  and 
relieve  her  at  the  mangle.  If  she 
did  not,  why  should  she  not?  Turn- 
ing a  mangle  is  healthy  exercise, 
and  not  more  hard  work  than  young 
ladies  of  wealth  and  position  imder- 
go  continually  in  the  practice  of 
athletics.  It  is  a  clean  employ- 
ment, too,  and  nobody  ought  to 
dream  of  its  being  degrading.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mother,  having 
taken  her  turn  at  the  mangle,  might 
surely  be  allowed  the  recreation  of 
an  air  on  the  piano—thus  relieving 
the  monotony  of  the  occupation  both 
for  herself  and  her  daughter.  That 
the  mother  has  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  able  to  play  the  instrn- 
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meni— a9  is  probably  tbe  case— is 
to  be  regretted.  But  the  next  beat 
thing  to  being  able  to  play  herself 
is  having  a  daughter  to  play  to  her, 
to  her  husbaod,  and  to  her  pos- 
sible younger  ohildjen'*thQ6  secur- 
ing a  continnal  source  of  recreation 
fiyr  the  flunily.  When  Juliana 
marries  she  will  find  tbe  piano  a 
very  uiief^l  resource— a  relief  to 
her  work,  whatever  be  its  natore, 
and  if  she  has  her  daughter  tanght 
tiie  instrnment  there  will  be  no 
incongruity  of  tastes  between  tbe 
"two. 

Meanwhile     Juliana's      mother 
-doubtless   docs    a   great   deal   of 
mangling.    More  perhaps  than  is 
her  share.    It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  young  lady  foHows,  as  far 
as   she  can,  the  example  of   Mr. 
Lever's  immortal  Mickey  Free,  who 
*  piped  while  his  friends  pipeclayed.' 
But  this  division  of  labour  was  by 
the  desire  of  Mickey  Free's  friends, 
and  Juliana's  accomplishment  should 
haye  an  equal  tendency  to  give  plea- 
sure to  others.  But  though  Juliana's 
mother  may  fatigue  herself  aod  flurry 
herself  by  work,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  has  no  share  of  re- 
creation in  her  own  way.    Has  she 
not  the  glorious  privilege  of  grum- 
bling,   aasuming   to    herself    the 
lionours  of  minor  martyrdom,  re- 
proaching her  daughter,  bullying 
her   husband,    and   buffeting   the 
small  children?    Has  she  no  neigh- 
bours to  gossip  with  for  the  hour 
together,  and  no  gin  to  take  a  little 
too  much  of,  by  way  of  occasional 
•consolation?     We   have  as  much 
light  to  suppose— judgmg  by  ap- 
pearances—that   Juliana's    mother 
has  frailties  of  these  kinds,  as  to 
suppose  that  Juliana  is  the  vain, 
giddy,  selfish,  useless  girl  that  it 
is  the  apparent   intention  of   the 
artist   to    depict   her.      Had   the 
mother   enjoyed  the   benefit  of  a 
better  training — and  a  knowledge 
of  music  is  a  highly  desirable  part 
of  anyl)ody*s  trwniDg- she  would 
probably  not  be  perfect;  but  her 
mind  would  be  more  disciplined, 
and  she  would  be  at  least  saved 
from  a   certain   class  of  domestic 
faults,  into  which  Juliana,  whatever 
she  may  l>ecome  in  after  life,  is  not 
likely  to  fall 


I  can  fSemcy  Pawkins's  disgust  as 
these  suggestions  meet  his  eye.  He 
is  a  m*m  of  the  old  school—'  the  old 
school '  seems  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  SIM  in  saholarship  —  and  sees 
nothing  but  nonsaBte  in  anything 
that  is  new.  '  Tes/  he  saya,  throw- 
ing down  *  London  Society '  in  dis- 
gust ;  '  hero  we  haw  it  again ;  just 
like  those  writing  IbUows  I  Hers's 
one  of  them  saying  that  girls  are 
quite  right  in  drening  themflelvea 
up  as  monkeys  and  sbrumming 
away  on  pianos  when  they  ought 
to  be  at  work.  I  suppose  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  they  ought  to  read 
all  sorts  of  boshy  books,  and  ba 
clever,  and  all  that!  And  he  is  ass 
enough  to  make  out  that  it  s  their 
mothers'  misfortune  that  they  have 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  same 
way.  I  say  that  it's  all  wrong — 
that  books  and  music  and  things  of 
the  kind  give  them  ideas  above  their 
station.  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on  we  shall  have  nobody  to  do  any 
work;  everybody  will  want  to  be 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  country's 
going  to' — but  I  will  not  follow 
the  speaker  into  the  realms  of 
prophecy. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all^ 
Pawkins,  and  am  afraid  that  such 
schooling  as  you  have  had  has  not 
done  you  much  good.  I  will  freely 
admit  that  education  and  accom- 
plishments are  apt  to  give  common 
people  (I  must  c$l\  them  so,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,)  ideas  above 
their  statk>n.  Common  people  after 
all  are  men  and  women;  and  we 
all  get  ideas  above  our  station  when 
we  distinguish  ourselves  by  any 
superiority,  real  or  conventional, 
over  our  own  class.^  You,  Pawkins, 
on  account  ci  your'connection  with 
a  public  company,  through  whioh 
you  are  able  to  make  yourself  useful 
to  a  few  men  whom  you  consider 
'swells,'  get  admitted  occasionally 
into  good  society.  Since  you  first 
achieved  this  triumph  you  have 
been  no  longer  fit  for  the  society 
of  your  City  friends.  They  still 
ask  you  out  to  their  Claphams  and 
other  places  to  '  cut  your  mutton,' 
or  *  put  your  knees  under  their 
mahogany'— I  am  quoting  their 
own  playful  language,  of  course — 
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on  SmidttjB.  Bret,  bb  a  general  rule, 
yoa  Tefose  to  go.  Their  ways,  you 
thiok,  are  not  yonr  ways,  after  the 
world  yon  have  seen  and  would  like 
to  make  your  home.  But  while  you 
are  gradually  cutting  yonr  City 
friendfr— and  making  them  sarcas- 
tically &cetiou8  at  your  expense— 
yonr  fashionable  friends  are  not 
oourting  yon.  They  let  you  in 
among  them,  but  they  do  not  keep 
you  there,  and  between  the  sodely 
you  despise  and  that  to  which  yoa 
aspire,  you  are—you  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do,  Fftwkins— the  most 
miserable  man  in  liie  world.  Your 
only  chance  is  Parliament.  A  yote 
in  Parliament  levels  all  ranks,  and 
in  these  days  lays  the  gentleman's 
epigram  beside  the  snob's  dropped 
£L.  But  you  may  min  yourself 
in  trying  to  get  a  seat,  as  many 
a  better  man  has  done  before 
you. 

If  a  man  Kke  you,  Pawkins,  is 
Ijttble,  on  account  of  having  gained 
superiority  of  some  kind  over  his 
fellows,  to  acquire  ideas  above  his 
station,  how  can  you  expect  common 
people  to  be  exempt  from  the  fail- 
ing? The  sons  or  daughters  of  a 
respectable  artisan,  say,  who  get 
flmnething  like  the  usual  edncation 
of  their  class,  fancy  themselves  raised 
above  their  immediate  friends,  and 
gain  instincts  that  lead  them  to  as- 
sociation with  a  better  rank  in  so- 
ciety. They  give  themselves  airs 
in  consequence,  and  conduct  them- 
aelvee,  perhaps,  with  a  great  deal 
<rf  absurdity.  They  look  down  upon 
their  parents,  and  aspire  to  notmng 
but  the  most  genteel  employments, 
with  the  result  of  achieving  nothing 
but  their  own  degradation.  The 
sisters  starve — or  do  worse — as  go- 
vernesses; the  brothers  grovel  in 
small  clerkships  rather  than  work 
at  a  profitable  trade ;  they  must  be 
something  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends.  But  if  their 
parents  were  as  well  educated  as 
themselves  there  would  be  no  look- 
ing down  upon  the  parents;  and  if 
their  friends  and  neighbours  enjoyed 
equal  advantages  to  themselves, 
where  would  be  their  superiority 
to  their  Mends  and  neighbours? 
It  would  be  useless  for  all  to  aspire 
beyond  their  position;  certain  kmds 


of  work  must  be  done  by  somebody ; 
the  difference  would  be  that  the 
work  would  be  done,  and  better 
done,  probably,  by  better  educated 
people  than  those  who  do  it  now. 

i^other  question  remains:  are 
education  and  aocomplishments  in- 
compatible with  hard  labour?  I 
can  see  you,  Pawkins,  as  you  return 
to  these  pages.  You  think  you 
have  mo  there.  Well,  Mr.  Roebuck, 
who  ought  to  be  as  good  an  autho- 
rity as  you,  is  of  another  way  of 
thinking.  Why — he  asked  not  long 
since,  in  an  address  delivered  at 
Dewsbury— should  not  the  working 
man  have  as  pleasant  a  household 
as  himself?  When  Mr.  Roebuck 
goes  homo  from  his  labour,  he  as- 
sures us,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
he  finds  a  cheerful  wife  in  the  person 
of  an  elegant  and  educated  woman ; 
he  also  finds  a  daughter,  equally 
cheerful  and  elegant  Why,  he 
asks,  should  the  workman  be  with- 
out equally  happy  influences  ?  Why 
not,  indeed?  Mr.  Roebuck  is  a 
richer  man,  doubtless,  than  the 
mass'  of  people  who  work  wit^ 
their  hands  are  ever  likely  to  be- 
come. But  were  his  income  reduced 
to  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  habits 
would  become  less  refined,  or  that 
the  intercourse  of  his  domestic  circle 
would  be  less  courteous,  less  con- 
siderate, less  delicate  in  its  recog- 
nition of  social  restraints.  And  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  most 
men  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  class.  It 
may  be  said  that  to  arrive  at  their 
state  of  culture  requires  a  training 
in  something  like  aflSuence.  Not  at 
all.  There  are  hundreds— thou- 
sands, it  may  be  said— of  gentlemen 
in  this  country  whose  education  and 
social  habits  fit  them  for  any  eleva- 
tion to  which  they  could  be  raised ; 
yet  they  have  never  known,  and 
perhaps  are  never  likely  to  know, 
what  it  is  to  receive  more  than  the 
income  of  a  moderately  skilled  ar- 
tisan. Who  cannot  point  to  repre- 
sentatives of  this  class  among  the 
poorer  members  of  the  professions  ? 
Notably  the  clergy,  of  which  body 
so  many  are  engaged  in  educational 
pursuits  or  the  more  laborious  walks 
of  literature.  Such  men  have  not 
luxurious  homes;  their  lives  are 
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iteqaiaoXlj  oloaded  with  owe;  and 
many  have  to  eDOonnter  fierce 
atrogglea  with  that  abatmot  enemy 
known  aa  'the  world.'  Bat  they 
have  their  oonaolationa^  their  oom- 
forts,  and  their  relaxations,  or  are 
not  at  any  rate  neceaearily  depri?ed 
of  them.     The  moat  aatiBOctory 

1>lea8iireB  of  life  are  happily  the 
east  oostly.  They  may  not  dine 
like  Lncullns,  at  least  when  they 
dine  at  home;  but  they  may,  in 
these  days  of  'diffusion'  in  the 
libend  arts,  feast  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  hndn  with  aveiT'  modest 
ezpenditore  of  money. 

Pawkins,  yon  are  patting  in  a 
word  again,  I  know.  'Tes,'  yon 
say,  'and  some  of  these  refined 
professional  men  are  half  starring. 
l)on't  talk  to  me  about  genteel 
poverty.  They  are  in  a  fieuse  po- 
sition, andoaght  to  go  and  work.^ 

It  is  very  easy  to  say,  'go  and 
work,'  £ftr  easier  than  to  pnt  people 
in  the  war  of  working.  Bat  it  is 
prolMJ)le  tnat  there  would  be  much 
less  struggling  in  professions  if 
humbler  iaboars  brought  persons 
of  culture  into  congenial  associa- 
tions. As  it  is,  the  poor  profeasional 
man,  having  no  means  of  entering 
trade,  which  includes  many  classes 
of  followers,  and  is  mostly  respect- 
able at  any  rate,  dares  not  descend  to 
mechanical  employments  for  fear  of 
the  social  shocks  to  which  his  re- 
finement would  be  exposed.  Were 
education  universal,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  objections  on  this  score  would, 
at  least,  have  no  general  applicsr 
tion. 

We  have  many  points  of  su- 
periority in  this  over  other  coun- 
tries; but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  avenge  Briton,  in  his 
normal  condition,  is  very  apt  to 
be  brutal.  To  some  nations  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  refinement  comes  natu- 
rally; in  England  it  has  to  be 
forced.  Money  does  not  always 
make  the  difference.  There  are 
'roughs'  going  about,  as  well 
dressed  as  any  men  you  meet  in 
the  Park,  whose  instiocts  are  of 
the  'heave  half  a  brick  at  him' 
class.  You  have  but  to  scratch 
the  social  Huss,  and  you  get  at 
the  social  Tartar.  Occasionally  the 
Tartar  comes  uppermost   witiiout 


the  scratching.    Who  bat  Britons^ 

for  instance,  would  have  been  guilty 
of  the  act  of  vandalism  recently 
recorded  of  Oxford  students?  If 
education  does  so  littie  for  some 
men,  what  can  be  expected  from 
most  men  who  have  no  educatioD 
ataU? 

Our  social  defects  have  been  con- 
spicuously illustrated  by  the  result 
of  the  latest  reform  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people.  We  have  now 
a  system  of  residential  sufi&age,  with 
so  littie  restriction  that  Almost  every 
man  who  can  keep  a  roof  to  cover 
him  may  have  a  vote.  The  change 
was  supposed  to  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  pressing  requirements 
of  the  country;  and  it  was  advisable, 
perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
that  the  influence  of  no  class  of  the 
community  was  unrecognised  or 
held  in  subjection.  But  what  has 
followed,  as  far  as  the  personnel  of 
'the  people's  members'  is  con- 
cerned? Not  one  of  the  popular 
representatives  who  led  the  agita- 
tion out-of-doors  has  been  retunied 
to  8i  Stephens.  Where  pretensions 
have  been  made  they  nave  been 
negatived  by  majorities  of  the  elec- 
tors. The  fiict  is,  that  the  chosen 
of  the  people,  out-of-doors,  have  not 
been  considered  fit  to  represent 
them  within.  Except  in  one  in- 
stance, where  the  candidate  was 
not  one  of  the  people,  but  belonged 
to  a  learned  profession,  it  was  found 
that  the  men  who  did  or  did  not 
present  themselves — and  generally 
they  did  not — were  deficient  in  the 
personal  qualifications  which  are 
necessary  for  an  assembly  like  the 
Hoase  of  Commons — that  they  were 
men  who  would  be  out  of  place 
there,  and  would  carry  no  weight. 
This  would  not  have  happened  in 
France,  or  Italy,  or  in  Germany, 
where  men  of  the  lowest  social 
grades  are  seldom  wanting  in  aavoir 
/aire,  and  not  unfrequently  have 
manners  which  supply  the  place 
even  of  education.  In  France,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  '  common 
people '  are  immensely  superior  in 
apparent  good  breeding  to  the  same 
classes  in  this  country.  They  ex- 
hibit the  superiority  in  their  man- 
ners, their  amusements,  as  in  their 
political      demonstrations.        The 
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Trendh  are  a  difficult  naticm  to 
goyem,  especially  when  represented 
by  a  Paris  mob,  but  they  ha^e 
instincts  that  fit  them  for  forms, 
and  their  leaders  are  able  to  main- 
tain their  social  dignity  in  any  po- 
lilacal  assembly.  And  not  only  the 
leaders,  but  the  mass  of  the  French 
people,  have  social  dignity  because 
they  haye  social  freedom.  Of  po- 
litical freedom  they  may  not  possess 
so  much,  under  the  Empire,  as  the 
people  in  England;  but  of  social 
freedom  they  possess  considerably 
more,  and  they  enjoy  this  becaase 
they  are  able  to  assert  it  They 
submit,  in  masses,  to  a  more  harsh 
ezecutiye  and  more  arbitrary  laws 
than  would  be  endured  in  this 
country ;  but  cTery  Frenchman  has 
a  great  idea  of  his  self-respect,  and 
looks  carefully  after  it.  Glass  dis- 
tinctions are  strong;  but,  except 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  or 
from  the  provocation  of  poTerty, 
tlH^  excite  out  little  jealousy.  There 
is  not  half  the  clamouring  for  '  po- 
sition in  society,'  the  hankenng 
after  a  superior  grade  to  their  own, 
that  makes  the  life  of  so  many 
people  in  England  a  burden  to 
them.  But  di£ferent  classes  see 
more  of  each  other,  and  know  more 
of  each  o&er,  in  F^ce.  They  do 
not  push  themselves  among  one 
another  in  private  life,  but  they 
recognise  their  respective  relations 
with  more  practical  respect  than  is 
commonly  shown  in  this  country. 
Thus  master  and  servant,  with  equal 
regard  to  their  relative  positions, 
hold  fliirmore  friendly  intercourse ; 
and  the  same  distinction  may  be 
noticed  in  the  relations  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and — last  but 
not  least — between  parent  and  child. 
Look  at  the  outer  life  in  France, 
say  at  one  of  the  best  caf^  in  Paris. 
The  most  extreme  classes  meet  upon 
common  ground  without  interfering 
with  one  another  in  any  way.  In 
London  labouring  men  would  not 
be  accommodated  in  public  coffee- 
rooms  intended  for  'their  betters,' 
if  they  ever  dreamed  of  making  the 
experiment;  while  'their  betters' 
would  not  venture  to  intrude  in 
more  humble  establishments,  for 
fear  of— to  say  the  least  of  it— un- 
pleasant remarks.    But  the  French- 


man, of  whatever  grade,  knows  his 
dignity,  and  is  able  to  maintain  it 
without  making  himself  offensive. 
The  feeling  is « exhibited  in  small 
matters  as  in  great  Li  France  a 
man  in  a  blouse  will  pick  up  your 
dropped  glove  and  be  proud  of 
placing  you  under  a  little  obliga- 
tion by  returning  it;  in  England  a 
man  of  the  same  class  will,  as  often 
as  not,  look,  if  he  does  not  ask  for, 
'  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer'  for  his 
pains. 

Juliana  and  her  piano  have  taken 
me  over  more  ground  than  I  had 
intended ;  and  what  Pawkins  would 
say  to  all  this  I  cannot  venture  to 
suppose :  he  has  probably  given  me 
up  as  a  confirmed  idiot  But  apart 
from  any  national  comparisons,  it 
mnst  be  evident  that,  since  we  have 
to '  educate  our  masters  '—the  mass 
of  the  people  of  England— the  work 
of  education  should  be  carried  con- 
siderably beyond  the  proverbial 
'  three  R's,'  or  any  ordinary  course 
of  school  teaching,  and  be  made  to 
include  something  of  the  ingenuous 
arts  which  emoUiate  manners  and 
save  us  from  being  ferocious.  It  is 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of 
influences  of  the  kind  that  I  dis- 
tinctly support  such  an  institution 
as  Juliana's  piano  in  conjunction 
with  her  mother's  mangle.  Why 
should  such  a  conjunction  be  ri- 
diculous, unless  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  class  to  which  those  ladies 
belong  properly  allied  with  bru- 
tality? We  see  nothing  absurd 
in— 

'Dance  and  ProTeoqU  sonit  v^l  ■onbumt 
mirth;' 

but  the  peasants  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  whose  recreations  famish 
themes  for  our  poets  and  our 
painters,  have  been  previously  en- 
g8^;ed  in  work  just  as  prosaic  as  the 
turning  of  a  mangle.  Even  when 
the  work  happens  to  have  been  the 
gathering  of  grapes  there  are  equally 
practical  considerations  involved ; 
and  as  far  as  picturesque  effect  is 
concerned,  we  have  a  parallel  in 
hop-picking  at  home.  If  music — 
taking  music  as  an  illustration — ^be 
fit  and  proper  after  labour  in  one 
country,  why  not  in  another  ?  Paw- 
kins— I  see  Pawkins  is  at  it  again— 
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mjn  tfaftt  'thfe  sort  of  thing  is  all 
T6ry  well  in  Fnwoe  or  Italy,  bat  it 
won't  do  among  English  people, 
and  is  jnst  nonsense,  and  all  that.' 
Bat  why,  my  dear  Fawkins,  shonld 
it  be  nonsense  and  all  tbat?  Be- 
cause, yon  say,  it  does  not  suit 
English  haUts.  Very  ^ell,  then 
ohimge  £i](()i8h  habits  nutil  they 
suit  it,  and  English  habits  will  be 
the  gainers  by  the  change. 

Englibh  hahits,  indeed^those  of 
the  mass  of  the  people— are  in  many 
respects  open  to  improvement  A 
little  less  gin-drinking  and  wife- 
beating  are  requirements  whidi 
every b(>dy  admits,  as  regards  men ; 
and  there  are  female  faults —some 
of  whioh  I  have  hypothetically  as- 
signed to  Juliana's  mother— that 
have  to  !«  overcome  before  humHIe 
homes  can  realise  the  ideal  of  Mr. 
Boebnek.  By  the  way,  that  gentle- 
man demands  elegance  in  wives  and 
danghters.  As  far  ss  dress  is  con- 
oerned  there  has  been  much  im- 
provement of  late  years;  but  the 
tendency  ia  these  days  is  to  rnsh 
into  extremes.  Girls  of  the  PericKi 
in  good  society  are  very  apt  to  look 
Mko  caricatures;  but  their  humble 
imitators— what  they  look  like  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps 
they  most  resemble  the  oolumhiaes 
who  dance  outside  shows  at  conntry 
lairs,  with  juht  a  little  playful  ex- 
aggeration as  to  hair,  high  heels, 
and  a  few  minor  matters.  All  this 
will  doubtless  correct  itself  as  a 
better  standard  of  taste  is  attained ; 
but  the  progress  towards  this  is,  it 
must  be  confessed,  very  gradual. 
The  people  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  best  literature  or  the 
best  art.  In  music,  perhaps,  their 
tastes  81:6  most  creditably  displayt^d ; 
but  music,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  said, 
is  an  art  that  cannot  demoralise, 
and  if  the  prettiest  airs  among  the 
light  compositions  of  the  day  obtain 
the  greatest  fK>puIarity,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  never  so 
popular  as  when  wedded  to  verse 
wWch,  when  not  utterly  innne,  is 
usually  a  concoction  of  more  or  kss 
ribald  rubbish. 

In  literature  there  is  no  great  run 
after  what  is  vicious — though  there 
are  some  ehcHp  journals,  devoted  for 
the  most  part  to   horrors,  which 


seem  to  have  a  wide  ciroalatioii — 
but  there  is  a  very  considerable 
demand  for  what  is  low.  Perhaps, 
among  humble  publications,  those 
which  obtain  the  greatest  sale  axe 
respectable  in  tone;  bot»  intelleo* 
tuaily,  there  is  a  large  degree  of 
'  writing  down '  necessary  in  order 
to  make  them  generally  acceptflJble. 
Some  cheap  periodicals  are  not  so 
harmless,  and  there  is  a  sufilciently 
fur  field  for  these  to  find  consider- 
able  favour. 

As  for  pablio  taste  in  connection 
with  the  drama,  it  w  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  upper  classes  have 
a  right  to  assume  any  great  sih 
periority  over  the  lower.  The 
gallery  will  stand  a  great  deal  of 
rant  and  claptrap,  and  run  after 
bad  plays  that  are  badly  acted; 
but  they  require  some  earnestness, 
though  it  he  forced,  and  some  sen- 
timent, tboogh  it  be  spurious.  Vice 
must  be  punished  and  virtue  tzH 
umphant,  and  true  hearts  must 
come  together  in  the  end.  What 
the  gallery  will  not  stand  iscynicinn 
and  insincerity,  and  sophistical  ren- 
derings of  life.  Pieces  having 
these  characteristics  depend  prin- 
cipally for  success  upon  the  baxes 
and  stalls. 

Perhaps  the  mass  of  the  people 
appear  to  leas  advantage  in  ttieir 
spontaneous  recreations.  Th0y<»»- 
duct  themselves  wonderfully  wall 
in  museums,  picture  gallensB,  audi, 
notably,  at  great  fetes  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  But  thobr '  outings '  ea  holi- 
dajs,  in  suburban  pliMSS,  where 
'nothing  is  going  on'  are  not  Tsiy 
cheering.  Thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  their  development  takes 
the  roughest  form,  8Ad  leselvaB 
itself  frequently  into  the  eoaBBesi 
horseplay.  Ooming  hoae  their  hi- 
larity ti^B  a  vocal  torn,  and  I 
should  say,  judging  torn  the  im- 
pression pnxiucKd  upon  the  eaas; 
tbat  a  considerable  number  oi  the 
festive  throngs  were  not  sober. 

The  habits  and  the  mamieni  of 
the  people,  which  aro  &r  better  now 
than  might  be  expected  consider- 
ing all  things,  would  improve  wiftk 
a  little  improvement  in  their  edo- 
cation  and  their  tastes.  It  is  satia- 
&ctory  to  see  that,  as  regards  ele- 
mentary education    at   ainy  xatB^ 
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flomething  is  'at  last  being  done. 
Tide  tendency,  too,  of  much  move- 
meut  in  the  present  day,  is  towards 
the  popularisation  of  the  arts  and 
all  the  dyilising  inflnenoes  ooo- 
nected  therewith.  It  is  by  way  of 
assisting  at  this  developmeot  that  I 
applaud  the  idea  of  Juliana's  piano, 
and  hurl  baek  the  ribald  sarcasms 
upon  its  afisuoiatiou  with  a  mangle 


wttix  the  ooniempt  they  deaery 
This  is  a  feirm  of  expression  whio 
has,  perhaps,   been  heard  before 
but  by  way  of  a  strikingly  origina 
sentiment  in  conclubion,  I  will  say 
that  if  in  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made  I  have  only  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing Fawkins  that  he  is  a  pig- 
beaded  old  donkey  1  shall  not  haye 
written  in  Tain. 

SU)NE7  L.  Blakohasd. 


MY  LOVES  AND  HATES. 


A  GRAND  old  hall  in  a  noble 
country.  All  the  afternoon,  or 
nearly  all,  I  have  been  lying  on  the 
lawn  watching  the  lov  thunder* 
olonds  which  will  not  break  in  the 
refreshing  rains  for  which  the  weary 
earth  is  athirst  Stretohed  on  a  rug 
on  the  smooth  turf  is  a  more  than 
friend,  who  lazily  tains  over  the 
magazines  and  from  time  to  time 
breaks  off  from  the  page  to  speak  of 
some  story  or  personage  of  real  life 
tibat  for  OS  has  an  interest  that 
transeends  any  story  of  the  imagi- 
nation. We  have  been  wanderers 
in  fair  gardens  that  might  have 
been  those  of  the  Phcaacians  or 
Armida,  or  those  in  which  the  fiur 
ladies  of  Florence  told  the  stories 
of  the  Decameron.  For  some 
twenty  years,  ever  since  opening 
boyhood,  we  have  had  countless 
aasooiations  in  common,  and  through 
these  long  hours  there  has  been 
a  long,  idlent  procession  of  the 
old  tonxm  and  faces.  Somehow 
these  old  associations  have  left  me 
restless  and  diaaatisfied.  They  are 
playing  beeiqoe  in  the  drawiog- 
loora  now ;  but  I  have  been  wander- 
ing through  the  long  range  of  rooms, 
whiob  might  be  almost  called  our 
Hall's  State  Apartm^its,  into  the 
great  hall  and  then  into  the  little 
nail  beneath  the  old  Elizabethan 
poroh.  It  is  not  altogether  so  plea- 
sant to  look  bade  upon  that  large 
section  of  human  Mfe,  that  mighty 
sliee  of  twenty  years.  There  i^  such 
a  spectacle  of  events,  eonfliote,  mis- 
takes, evil;  all  the  difficulties  of  life, 
social,  moral,  religious,  intellectaal, 
seem  so  to  overshadow  the  quiet, 
sonny  resting-plaoes,  that  for  a  time 
one  natorali^  becomes  pzosy  and 


moralising.  It  is  good  for  ns  to  be 
so,  even  if  an  inevitable  sadness 
tinges  al  1 1  he  retrospect.  But  some- 
how the  darker  thoughts  give  place 
to  those  of  a  more  vivid  human  in- 
terest, and  speculation  and  senti- 
ment yield  to  the  fugitive  recollec- 
tions of  the  fortunes  of  one's  con- 
temporaries. One  glances  down  the 
list  of  them  very  much  as  one  looks 
at  the  lirit  of  killed  and  wounded 
after  a  battle.  There  are  the  killed, 
the  gloriously  killed  in  India  and 
the  Ciiuiea,  and  others  who  have 
£ftllen  less  gk>riously  in  the  battles 
of  life.  There  are  some  who  have 
been  killed  off  by  delirium  tremens, 
sotne  who  have  gone  to  the  dogs, 
who  bavv  dropped  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  ranks  have  filled  up,  who  have 
disappeared  in  the  stream,  and  the 
stream  has  swept  by— an  awful 
mass  of  death,  disappointment,  and 
nnbappiuess ;  but  mingled  with  these 
ore  friends  who  have  enjojed  scenes 
of  rare  and  almost  unequalled  human 
happiness,  such  as  give  us  a  8(»rt  of 
notion  of  what  heaven  may  be,  and 
bow  large  an  element  of  heaven  may 
exist  on  earth.  And  prominently 
emerge  from  all  these  the  reoollee- 
tions  (if  my  loves  and  my  hate& 

I  cannot  oonscientiouHly  say  that 
I  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
hates.  I  aui  afraid  that  Dr.  John- 
son, who  loved  good  haters,  would 
not  love  me.  I  have  often  despised 
myself  for  my  feeble  capacity  of 
hating.  I  am  afraid  that  1  bav« 
not  sufficient  strength  of  moral  feel- 
ing to  hate  thoroughly.  1  quite 
feel  inclined  to  believe  that  wit  boat 
this  capacity  of  hatred  a  man  must 
be  a  neutral-tinted  character.  I  am 
not  entitled  to  call  myself  a  poet^ 
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but  I  oonftflB  that  I  "would  in  some 
degree  dedie  to  realise  the  Lan- 
leate's  desoription  of  the  poet — 

'  The  poet  In  a  golden  ego  wu  bora, 
With  golden  Mm  ebove, 
Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hata,  the  aoom  of 
eooni. 
The  love  of  love.' 

That '  love  of  love '  is  an  especially 
happy  phrase,  like  the  ^cX»,  Bika 
^iX$<nu  of  Anacreon.  I  cannot  see 
how  any  one  can  really  speak  slight- 
ingly of  loye-matters.  Love  is  the 
one  secret  spring  which  keeps  the 
complex  machinery  of  the  world  in 
restless  action;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  hate  is  altogether  a  mean  and 
subordinate  thing,  to  be  altogether 
conquered  and  swallowed  up  of  loye. 

And  yet  my  hates  I  had;  those 
mild  hates  of  youth  and  boyhood, 
which  persistently  arise.  There 
was  the  boy  at  school  who  was 
always  treadine  upon  your  heels  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  coming  be- 
tween you  and  the  coveted  prize, 
and  miUcing  himself  obnoxious  in  a 
Tariety  of  ways.  The  school  con- 
sidered him  as  my  rival,  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  school  de- 
manded, when  he  had  won  a  prize 
over  me,  that  I  should  '  punch  his 
head.'  I  accordingly  endeavoured 
upon  abstract  prmciples,  and  with 
indifferent  success,  to  'punch  his 
head,'  as  I  was  assured  that  he  was 
my  hateful  rival  and  my  natural 
enemy.  Similarly  the  man  who 
was  my  competitor  for  prize,  scho- 
hwBhip,  and  on  the  class-list,  was 
regarded  by  me  under  a  very  un- 
fiftvourable  point  of  view.  I  accre- 
dited him  with  all  the  viler  passions 
of  human  nature,  and  I  was  fully 
prepared  to  believe  anything  bad  in 
the  antecedents  of  his  &mily.  I  did 
not  deny  that  he  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  ability;  that  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  was  on  a 
footing  to  enter  the  lists  against  me  * 
but  on  broad,  general  grounds  i 
considered  that  he  was  a  cad.  In 
fJMt,  I  discovered  that '  a  cad '  was 
a  convenient  designation  to  define 
any  one  with  whom  you  might  not 
manage  to  get  on  with,  and  the 
proper  treatment  of 'a  cad'  was  in 
some  physical  or  metaphysical  sense 
to '  punch  his  head.' 

It  is  this  natural  combative  prin- 


ciple which  lies  at  the  lootof  all 
causeless  hates.  My  school  oppo- 
nent and  my  college  opponent  are 
highly  honourable  men,  and  I  am 
sure  mudi  better  and  more  deserv- 
ing men  than  myself.  I  remember 
staying  at  an  hotel  on  an  Italian 
lake  where  two  Englishmen  had 
made  a  lingering  and  indefinite 
stay.  They  had  never  been  intro- 
duced to  each  other,  had  never  ex- 
changed salutations,  and  persist- 
ently ignored  each  other's  existence. 
I  asked  L'fistrange  if  he  knew  For- 
tescue;  he  answered  that  he  was 
thankful  he  didn't,  and  that  he 
considered  him  a  conceited  ass.  I 
asked  Forteecuer  if  he  knew  L'Es- 
trange ;  but  he  answered  that  L*£8- 
trange  was  a  cad,  and  he  shonld 
like  to  punch  his  head.  I  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  making  the 
two  men  known  to  each  other,  as 
they  were  both  very  nice  fellows, 
and  I  knew  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  get  on  well  together. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
Fortescue  say  how  deeply  he  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  earlier 
known  L'Estrange,  and  the  satisfoc- 
tion  of  hearing  L'Estrange  say  that 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  knew  a  nicer  fel- 
low than  Fortescue.  I  appropriated 
to  myself  what  Bozzy  said  of  him- 
self when  he  introduced  Johnson  to 
General  Paoli,  that  he  felt  himself 
an  isthmus  uniting  two  great  con- 
tinents. It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
imagine  the  emotion  of  an  isthmus 
in  uniting  continents ;  feelings  pe^ 
haps  akin  to  that  mysterious  gram- 
marian joy  which  steals  over  a  verb 
singular  when  it  encounters  a  nea- 
ter plural.  I  remember  once  stay- 
ing at  a  rectorial  abode  where  I  was 
developing  a  platonic  attachment 
towards  a  young  lady  whom  ^ 
will  call  Bectoria.  The  evil  days 
came  when  I  had  to  return  to  col- 
lege; but  there  was  much  talk 
about  a  new  curate,  a  young  man 
of  Uie  name  of  Bige&is,  who  was  to 
come  into  the  parish  luid  receive  a 
title  from  the  rector.  I  imaged 
Biggins  to  myself  as  a  hateful  man 
of  presumptuous  manners,  a  clerical 
dandy  with  lavender  kids,  a  fellow 
of  no  merit,  but  with  dark  deagoB 
on  Bectoria*s  inexperienced  heaiL 
So  firmly  was  this  impression  fixed 
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that,  though  I  had  neyer  met  Big- 
gins, I  never  thought  of  him  or 
mentioned  his  name  without  speak- 
ing of  him  contumeliously  as  '  that 
conceited  ass,  Biggins.'  Nor  did 
my  animosity  in  the  least  degree 
subside  until  I  disooyered  that  he 
wore  thick  Berlin  gloves,  that  he 
could  not  speak  to  Bectoria  without 
stammering,  and  that  in  pointof  fact 
he  had  heen  engaged  to  his  cousin 
ever  since  he  was  eight  years  old. 

I  helieye  myself  that  eight  years 
is  a  very  susceptible  age.  I  was 
e^ht  years  old  when  I  first  fell 
Tiolently  in  love  with  a  goddess 
named  Bose,  a  mature  young  god- 
dess— other  name  unknown — of 
about  two-and-twenty.  I  can  recall 
her  Tiolet  eyes  through  the  ages  and 
generations  which  ha?e  elapsed 
since  that  time.  She  kindly  spoke 
to  me  one  eyening  as  I  was  playinff 
in  the  garden  of  our  square,  and 
henceforth  I  worshipped  the  ground 
she  trod  on.  Unfortunately,  our 
parents  did  not  yisit,  and  Miss 
Bose  did  not  yery  often  come  into 
the  garden  of  the  square.  I  con- 
ceiyei,  howeyer,  the  notion  that 
social  ohseryances  were  not  con- 
fined to  parents,  and  that  boys 
might  justly  claim  a  share  in  the 
amenities  of  ciyilized  life.  Accord- 
ingly, I  set  off  one  afternoon,  and 
not  without  a  stupendous  efEort 
I  rang  a  mighty  bell,  and  told  the 
flunkey  that  I  had  come  to  make  a 
call  upon  Miss  Bose.  I  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room,  and,  to  my 
delight,  she  entered,  and  gave  me  a 
radiant  greeting.  Those  injurious 
I>eop1e,  her  parents,  were  conye- 
niently  absent.  I  conceiyed  that  it 
deyolyed  upon  me  as  the  gentleman 
to  explain  the  object  of  my  call,  and 
I  therefore  explained  that  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  she  felt  inclined 
to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  take  a 
walk.  She  assented— with  a  laugh- 
ing light  in  the  violet  eyes — and 
taking  me  by  the  hands,  she  led 
me  again  and  again  through  the 
laurel  walk  of  the  sqnara  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  I  had  trans- 
gressed instead  of  expanded  the 
social  code,  and  an  unsympathising 
governess,  as  ugly  as  my  Bose  was 
beautiftd,  packed  me  off  to  bed  on 
a  diet  of  bread  and  water.    As  I 


became  a  bigger  boy  I  imbibed 
fiercely  Badical  notions,  and  I  re- 
member some  years  later  telling 
her  that  the  time  would  assuredly 
come  when  the  rights  of  boys  would 
be  recognized,  and  that  no  great 
question  would  be  settled  unless  it 
had  previously  been  submitted  to  a 
parliament  of  boys. 

Some  of  the  poets  and  romandsts 
have  dwelt  on  sudden  loves  and 
hates :  love  at  first  sight  and  hate 
at  first  sight.  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
told  us  of  the  love  of  the  ^udener's 
daughter,and  the  wise  suspicious  first 
thoughts  of '  his  city  clerk,  though 
gently  born  and  bred,'  towards 
the  man  who  raised  him.  There 
are  some  persons  who  have  an  in- 
stinctive faculty  of  lo?ing  or  hating 
at  first  sight  They  do  not  merely 
say  'a  sudden  thought  strikes  me 
— let  us  swear  eternal  friendship :' 
but,  wonderful  to  say,  they  love  or 
hate  in  the  right  place.  They  say 
that  they  lo?e  such  a  &ce,  and  their 
love  is  justified  by  the  event,  or  they 
take  an  inveterate  dislike  to  such 
a  face,  and  the  dislike  is  jostified  in 
course  of  time.  I  share  in  this 
&culty  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent. There  are  some  faces  that 
wear  so  manifestly  the  smile  and 
signet  of  heaven  that  you  feel  at 
once  trust,  reverence,  and  affec- 
tion. You  cannot  doubt  those 
candid  eyes  or  that  earnest  grasp. 
I  have  met  with  a  few  men  who 
have  won  an  influence  over  me 
which  the  fairest  women  could 
hardly  attain  over  weak  unre- 
sisting mankind.  They  are  the 
men  who  have  kept  a  balance  be- 
tween heart  and  mind,  when  heart 
and  mind  have  both  expanded  in 
fair  natural  progress,  and  when  on 
one 'side  there  is  a  thorough  sym- 
pathy which  can  understand  even 
your  sins  and  infinnities,  and^ 
on  the  other  hand,  an  intellectual 
breadth  which  can  comprehend 
your  crotchets  and  do  justice  even 
to  your  mistakes.  Such  men  have 
an  almost  Socratic  power  of  attrac- 
tion; 'they  form  their  schools  of 
opinion,  and  have  their  circle  of 
disciples.     They  strengthen,  they 

gurify,  they  elevate;   they  adorn 
uman  nature,  and  show  to  what 
rare  heights  it  may  be  developed. 
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I  win  not  deepair  of  myielf  or  of 
any  one  who  dm  ofaords  reftpoth* 
mye  to  mond  goodness  or  intelleo- 
toal  exoellenoe  or  natnnl   nobl^ 
Bess.    Then  there  is  a  loww  range 
of  hates  and  loves,  m  which  I  fireel  j 
expatiate,     though    wltho«t     the 
gumption   of  wiser  and   cleTerer 
people  of  hating  or  loving  always 
in  tne  right  place.    1  have  made  np 
my  mind  to  take  a  violent  liking  to 
that  keen,  silent,  ill-natured  locking 
beast  who  is  sitting  ratveioped  in  a 
olond  oi  tobacoo  smoke  and  never 
opens  hie  mouth  except  to  drain  a 
pewter  or  to  utter  some  sardooio 
remark.    Similarly  I  have  made  np 
my  mind  to  like  that  sarcastic  lady 
who  certainly  will  not  spare  me  in 
her  sarcasms,  who  has  complexiiieB 
of  character  which  I  cannot  un- 
ravel, bat  who^  I  perceive,  is  up- 
right and  downright,  with  a  brain 
and  a  heart  of  her  own.    In  these 
cases  I  am  right  in  my  inatincts; 
they  are  friends  whom  1  have  made 
and  whom  I  would  desire  to  keep. 
Similarly  I  have  formed  estimates 
of  public  men,  in  which  I  at  least 
mean  to  believe  most  fully.    Among 
my  hates,  possibly  my  irrational 
hates,  I  have  put  the  Third  Napo- 
leon.   He  had  quite  a  fasetnaticMa 
fbr  me  at  one  time.    I  remember, 
on  the  entry  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
climbiog   up  into  a  tree  on  the 
boulevards,  as  my  only  chance  of 
then  seeing  him;   the   freak   was 
admitted  to  a  'mad  Engliohnian.' 
I  have  sat  opposite   to  him  at  a 
French   theatre,  and    have  done 
nothing   for  hours   together   but 
examine  his  faoe  through  a  strong 
glass.    So  far  as  expression  is  con* 
eerned,   I    might    as  well   hav# 
examined   a  pieee  of  mahogany. 
But  the  more  I  have  seen  him  the 
lees  I  have  liked  him.    Siiuilarly  I 
once  heard  a  distinguished  publie 
man  make  a  long  address  wtthoui 
knowing  who  be  was,  but  judging, 
as   near-sighted  pe^e  are   often 
obliged  to  judge,  simply  through 
the   voice,  I  came  to  the  eonclu* 
sion  that  the  hitherto    unknown 
public  character  was  a  humbug,  a 
deottiion  which  the  public  voice  ium 
abuDdantly   sanctioned.     But  my 
intellectual   flaw    is    that   I   like 
people  whom  I  have  no  business  to 


like.  'That  is  because  you're  * 
good-natured  fool,'  sardonically  re- 
marks my  honest  friend  of  the 
pipes  ami  pewter.  'Bobus,'  I 
humbly  respond,  '  it  is  not  at  least 
for  myself  to  deny  that  I  am  a  fool, 
but  I  must  solemnly  deny  that  I 
am  good-natured.'  I  was  oom- 
pletely  fascinated  the  other  day  by 
one  of  the  most  wicked  men  I  have 
ever  met  I  hate  often  been  fosoi- 
nated  by  wicked  men.  With  a 
dangerous  frankness  this  man  raved 
against  every  divine  and  human 
law.  There  was  no  sin  which  the 
villain  had  not  committed  either  in 
foot  or  in  contemplation.  But  I 
liked  the  heathen;  I  could  not  help 
liking  him  for  his  wide  knowledge 
of  society  and  of  current  opinions, 
and  for  his  sparkle,  wit,  and  terse- 
ness. But  this  atheism  and  iuuno* 
rality  vpers  supported  by  telling  and 
striking  arguments.  He  was,  in 
foot,  one  of  the  highest  products  of 
a  godless  etviliaation.  It  would  be 
no  U8e  hurling  a  commination  at 
him ;  it  would  be  like  spray  upoa 
a  rock ;  but  it  is  as  well,  perhaps, 
having  ascertained  the  leading 
points  of  a  system  which  bases  tiie 
selfishness  of  Qoethe  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  Oomte,  that  yon  should 
close  thei  page  of  individual  his- 
tory. Similarly  there  is  a  eertain 
st^Ie  of  yonng  ladies  that  I  like^ 
but  of  which  I  heartily  disapprove. 
They  are  pretty,  they  are  faahionp 
able,  tiiey  are  elegaoi  Bat  1  as 
old  enough  to  see  through  the  glon 
of  all  that  It  is  wonderful  to  me 
how  th^  have  managed  to  bring 
together  sueh  a  considerable  amouifb 
of  mere  aooomplishments  with  the 
^vwy  smallest  amount  of  intelleetual 
culture.  I  know  tiiat  they  hav# 
untrained  intellecte  and  undiad- 
plined  minds.  I  know  how  foil  off 
ill-humoor  and  vanity  they  magf 
be,  teasing  and  tormenting  eaeh 
other  without  sincerity  or  reve- 
rence. I  know  that  dress,  amuse 
ment^  and  flirtation  form  their 
whole  notions  of  the  scope  $ad 
object  of  human  life.  I  know  how 
thm  and  worthless  such  an  exisU 
enoe  must  rsally  be.  Now  how  » 
it  that  I  like  su<^  a  man  as  the  one 
I  have  described  or  such  girie  as 
these?    It  is  amply,  I  expect^  by 
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zwrBon  of  fhe  noQytitity  of  one's 
mtaxe.  Tbe  yoniig  ladies  will 
glTO  yoQ  form,  aiid  light,  and 
oolonr,  and  yon  cannot  help  admiiv 
ing  them  as  yoa  would  a  oolour  ox 
a  landscape.  Similarly  yon  may  do 
JDstice  to  a  man's  intelleetaal  force, 
or  honesty,  or  ability.  But  I  come 
ba(^  to  the  distinotion  that  your 
love  ought  to  be  lof«  in  the  right 
place,  and  your  hate  be  hate  also. 
I  believe  that  a  sharp  line  of  divi- 
sion rons  throngh  all  the  earth,  and 
the  ultimate  fact  remains,  that  each 
one,  radically  speaking,  is  good  €ft 
bad.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  not  lor 
me  to  draw  that  nystio  line ;  that  I 
cannot  with  any  confidence  discern 
it  either  in  myself  or  others.  But 
many  of  us  have  a  languid  liking 
en  matters  when  we  should  have 
perhaps  an  active  hatred. 

But  let  nscome  back  to  the  loveSi 
I  suppose  one  ought  to  say  some- 
thing on  fi»t  leva  It  <^n  sets  in 
with  all  the  viruknce  of  a  very  bad 
case  oi  whoopiiig  cough  or  measka 
I  havo  no  doubt  bat  this  affection, 
to  use  a  term  both  medical  and 
amatory,  has  often  entirely  coloured 
the  lives  of  some  men — ^Byron  or 
Sttiell^,  for  ezampla  A  great  deal 
of  the  waste  and  unhappiness  and 
fiulure  of  lififr-Hm  amount  sad  and 
iaf^tfnl  to  look  on— is  eannected 
uSh  this  first  love,  and,  for  iny 
part,  I  cannot  look  on  soeh  Hacts  ia 
s^y  jeering  or  thoughtless  way  as  I 
neogniae  them  as  f  im  of  the  gravest 
moment  and  significance.  I  look 
back,  through  more  years  than  I 
care  to  reflect  on,  on  thatdiateo^per 
peculiar  to  the  human  pnppy»  and 
can  discuss  H  aa  dispaasionsSiely  as 
if  I  were  diawin|f  up  a  medieal  or 
Teterinary  memoir.  The  matter  ia 
simnlv  obm  (rf  sheer  in&taatien.  1 
was  staying  in  a  conntry  hooaewitb 
an  individual  whom  I  shall  fasiefly 
dsaignateas  the  ObjiBot.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Dickens,  ia  tke  most  auto- 
biographie  of  his  works,  'David 
Cof^rfield,'  has  delineated  with 
matohlesa  skiU  David's  being  in- 
stantaneously slain  by  Dora.  For 
myself,  I  may  candidly  avow  that  I 
was  fMcinated  by  the  Object  as  if 
by  ihe  gaae  of  a  basilisk.  I  feit  as 
Hannibal's  sokliers  iett  at  Oapua— 
as  UlysBsa  £bU  wifafla  he  wandeisd 


to  Oalypso's  island.  The  Object 
gave  me  no  rest,  day  or  night.  I 
fived  for  the  Object,  I  breathed  for 
the  Object,  I  dreamed  for  the  Ob- 
ject; I  am  afraid  that  in  my  inten- 
sity  I  fairly  persecuted  the  Object. 
I  followed  her  about  like  a  taiue 
poodle,  I  lay  at  her  feet  on  tho 
lawD,  I  alloirad  no  one  ^se  to  turn 
over  her  music  leaves  (she  sang 
vilely)  at  the  piano.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  in  various  ways  I  made 
myself  ^tremely  inconvenient,  ob* 
jectionable,  uid  irratiooal.  I  was  in 
a  state  of  mind  which  utterly  for- 
bade my  taking  stock  of  her  moral 
and  intellectnal  nature,  and  which 
made  me  shnn  any  reference  to 
pecuniary  considerations  as  the 
meanest  snobbishness.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  I  was  full  of  nonsense, 
absurdity,  inconsistency ;  bat  this  I 
do  maintain,  that  I  was  thoroughly 
constant  and  earnest.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  wcarld  that  I  would 
not  dare  <v  attemnt  for  her  sake. 
I  would,  at  her  blading,  pluck  ber 
glove  out  of  the  den  of  wild  beasts, 
and,  if  she  liked,  she  might  idap  my 
fiMse  with  it  afterwards,  instead  of 
my  slappinff  her's,  as  Schiller's  hero 
did.  But  during  all  that  inten>«]y 
spoony  period  I  was,  in  military 
language,  demoralised.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  legular  paralysis  of 
all  the  higher  fuictions  of  one's 
natnra  I  was  quite  incapable  of 
any  physioal  or  mental  exertion. 
I  was  able  to  appreciate  the  position 
of  Samson  towards  Dalilah.  I  re- 
member a  very  strong  man  giving 
me  an  account  one  day  of  his  first 
fit  of  nervoQBBesB.  lake  Nelson,  he 
had  never  known  what  fear  was. 
But  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
one  day,  in  a  bad  conntry,  when  he 
was  all  alone.  To  his  astonishment 
he  found  that  he  was  trembling. 
file  asked  himself  what  this  tremu- 
k^usness  might  mean,  and  he  made 
answer  to  himself  that  it  was  ner- 
vousness. And  I  made  answer  to 
myself  thai  this  was  love,  with  all 
its  ugliest  symptoms,  beyond  that 
unrsat>  sleeplessness,  and  Iom  of 
appetite  from  which  I  suffered.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  great  phy- 
siciaai,  Gullen,  i^uld  take  medical 
count  of  k»ve,  and  place  it  as  a 
disease  under  the  crdofebrU.    I  am 
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sore  a  wise  parent  would  immedi- 
ately preeeribe  ohaoge  of  Kene,  and 
that  it  a  senrible  man  found  himself 
in  snch  a  mesa  he  wonld  immedi- 
ately give  leg  bail  to  his  enchant- 


The  girl  jilted  ma  She  was  not 
a  bad  lot,  as  jilts  generally  are,  but 
she  was  weak  or  Tain,  and  there 
was  a  mother,  or  somebody  of  that 
sort,  *  with  a  little  hoard  of  maxims 
preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart' 
I  fancy  &at  she  took  the  high  pe- 
cuniary ground,  and  thought  there 
was  a  better  speculation  in  a  man 
next  door,  who  was  in  the  process 
of  drinking  himself  to  death. 
Women  are  Tery  generous,  but, 
perhaps  because  they  are  not  so 
well  supplied  with  money  as  the 
men  are,  they  place  a  more  ex- 
aggerated value  upon  it  than  men 
do.  I  always  think  that  there  ia  a 
peculiar  Nemesis  for  jilts.  I  haye 
seen  a  great  many  of  them  in  my 
time,  and  they  have  neyer  turned 
out  well.  They  have  bad  luck,  and 
they  deserye  all  the  bad  luck  they 
get.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  the 
loye  of  one  period  becomes  the  hate 
of  another  period.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  any  particular  hate 
towards  this  unfortunate  Object, 
but  still  a  yery  considerable  amount 
of  contempt  and  dislike,  which  may 
go  some  way  towards  making  up 
that  detestable  feeling. 

It  was '  Twenty  Tears  After,'  the 
felicitous  title  of  a  French  novelist's 
great  romance.  It  was  quite  by  an 
accident  that  I  then  met  her  by  the 
fEuniliar  garden  gate  of  the  old 
place.  I  had  understood  that  they 
had  left  their  former  abode  for  a 
larger  house,  but  from  family  rea- 
sons—for the  &mily  had  now  dwin- 
dled down  to  one—they  preferred 
the  old,  smaller,  and  snugger  red- 
denca  Twenty  years  ago,  a  tall, 
elegant  girl,  with  every  line  of 
grace  and  beauty,  had  clasped  my 
bsmds  for  long  hours  through  the 
twilight,  giving  a  poor  fool  the 
greatest  happiness  he  had  known 
all  through  bis  lifetime.  Twenty 
years  ago,  and  one  meeting  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  there  was 
ample  compensation  for  the  waiting 
monotony  of  the  week,  or  of  months 
ai^  years.    Twenty  years  ago«  and 


a  momentary  clasp  and  Idas  were 
worth  worlds  upon  worlds.  So, 
twenty  years  after,  I  came  to  the 
cottage,  and  a  spruce  servant  girl, 
bom  and  bred  since  I  had  last 
crossed  its  threshold,  told  me,  to 
my  inexplicable  astonishment,  that 
if  I  would  go  into  the  garden  I 
should  And  Miss  Araminta  there. 
Lord  Byron 


<IfIilioaldaieHtbee 
Alter  long  jean^ 
How  dMmkl  1  grMi  tbae? 
with  tileiioe  and  tfltn.' 

But  Byron  never  exactly  understood 
the  social  usages  of  modem  life. 
'Silence  and  tears!*  bless  your 
heart,  nothing  of  the  sort— with 
chat  and  laughter,  the  only  ^y  in 
which  rational  people  can  meet 
Still  I  think  one  mutually  took 
stock  of  the  other.  I  am  a  grisly 
bear  myself,  and  I  allow  that  the 
Object  retained  her  ^^mmetry  of 
form  and  her  taste  in  dress.  But 
the  silly  ten  minutes'  talk  showed  a. 
vulgarity  of  mind  that  had  wrought 
iteelf  out  into  vulgarity  of  life  and 
thought  Instead  of  the  yielding 
softness  of  youth,  there  was  a  fierce- 
ness of  eye  and  acridity  of  speech 
characteristic  of  the  most  odious 
type  of  old  maid.  The  poor  jilt, 
ai ter  the  manner  of  her  land,  had 
run  to  seed.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  her  keen,  add  tongue 
made  her  the  terror  of  her  district 
Alas,  poor  jilt!  The  Object,  an 
imaginary  being,  fell  for  ever  from 
her  pedestal.  That  ague  of  the 
mind,  the  hot  and  cold  fits  that  had 
been  on  and  off  for  years,  was 
totally  cured  now. 

Sometimes  one  alights  upon  peo- 
ple whose  whole  tone  is  irritating 
and  repellent  Every  now  and  then 
one  meets  an  unlovely  brood,  and 
the  feeling  is  that  it  would  be  good 
for  society  if  the  brood  were  crashed 
or  put  to  death.  There  are  certain 
types  of  character  that  irritate  me 
greatly;  they  may  not  really  be  so 
bad  as  those  other  fiiults  of  other 
people  which  I  can  bear  with  equa- 
nimity ;  but  then  *  their  sins  I  have 
no  mind  to,'  whereas  in  the  latter 
case  I  suspect  they  are  *  those  I  am 
inclined  to.'  People  of  very  narrow 
and  secular  mind,  timocratists  who 
can  only  judge  others  by  a  pecu- 
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muj  Biaodtrd,  people  fixr  whom 
literature,  art,  and  speoulation 
would  really  have  no  existeooe  what- 
ever, people  who  have  no  heart  or 
brain  to  aatisfy,  and  only  Btomachs 
and  pockets  to  be  filled,  are  regarded 
by  me  with  a  meet  positiye  aversion 
and  hostility-  It  is  astonii^ing  how 
these  things  go  in  the  breed.  A 
flirting  mother  prodnoes  still  more 
flirtable  daughters ;  a  selfish,  hard- 
hearted  sire  prodnoes  selfish,  hard- 
hearted sons.  A  Barnes  snooeeds 
a  Barnes  thionghont  all  the  New- 
come  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  &milies  whose  names 
are  mentioned  with  affection  and 
honour  everywhere.  Their  names 
are  fragrant  for  costly  deeds  of  love 
and  goodness.  There  are  other 
fiunilies  whose  names  are  synony- 
mous for  grasp  and  greed;  men 
with  a  hutidrea  thousand  pounds 
who  would  not  give  away  a  five- 
shilling  piece  unless  they  found 
a  selfish  purpose  in  it.  In  these 
we  have  grounds  for  hates  and  loves. 
But  now  and  then  I  find  a  whole 
nest  of  perfect  loves.  Just  as  in 
the  woods  one  comes  suddenly  upon 
a  cluster  of  violets,  or,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, you  obtain  a  peep  of  a  beau- 
teous landscape,  so  at  times  you 
come  to  an  English  home  where 
peace  broods  tranquil  and  the  golden 
atmosphere  of  love  reigos  over  all. 
I  think  that  the  English  home  with 
its  high  standard  of  feeling,  its  per- 
fection of  manner,  its  traditions  of 
honour  and  goodness,  the  children 
in  their  glee,  and  the  maidens  '  as 
sweet  as  Eoglish  air  can  make  them,' 

g'ves  as  fair  a  picture  of  human 
ve  as  this  world  can  diow.  When 
one  is  utterly  tired  of  the  weary 
streets  of  London,  tired  of  work, 
budDCBs,  and  pleasure,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  turn  to  scenes  which  are  the 
highest  blossom  and  outcome  of  our 
island  life: 

*  dewy  UndBOipei,  dewy  treca^ 
Softer  than  sleep,  ell  tilings  In  order  stored, 
A  hannt  of  ancient  peaoe.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  pace  the  terrace, 
to  liuger  in  the  conservatory  and 
trace  the  language  of  the  proffered 
flowers,  to  watch  the  white-robed 
forms  llit  across  the  croquet-ground, 
to  look  across  woodland  and  water 


tQl  the  prospect  is  closed  by  the 
bold  hills.  Adela  and  Oathaiine 
shall  give  me  music,  Eloienoe  shall 
gather  me  blooms  from  her  rose- 
garden^  and  Louisa  shall  talk  to  ma 
The  girls  have  each  thdr  charao- 
teristics;  and  the  poets  who  give 
us  picture-galleries  of  maidens,  as 
Mr.  Tennyson  did  in  his  earlier 
volumes,  might  well  delineate  Oa- 
tharine,  dark,  pensive,  sensitive,  or 
Adela^  blooming,  impulsive,  wild 
with  health  and  joyous  emotion. 
But  it  is  a  positive  mental  refresh- 
ment to  turn  away  from  the  dark 
thoughts  which  cloud  all  public 
life,  and  overshadow  all  great  cities, 
to  some  home  which  seems  to  realise 
the  idea  of  the  oasis,  the  fountain 
and  the  palm,  their  islanded  beauty 
and  seclusion.  It  is  something  to 
reflect  upon  the  good  and  pleasant 
wajs  through  which  our  coun^- 
women  at  their  best  grow  up,  and 
to  fill  the  imagination  by  imaging 
forth  the  paths  of  order  and  happi- 
ness they  shall  hereafter  tread,  beiur- 
ing  with  them  the  deep  peace  and 
content,  the  culture  and  beneficence 
of  English  homes.  It  is  the  moral 
beauty  of  such  scenes,  more  than 
their  satisfiEU)tion  of  any  artistic  or 
aosthetic  sense,  which  abolishes  all 
cynic  feelings  and  smooths  out  the 
traces  of  hate.  It  is  something  to 
alight  on  such  a  nest  of  loves,  with 
their  grace,  truth,  and  purity,  and 
to  recall  that  sincere,  kindly  inti- 
macy, now  that  far  away  1  find  in 
my  books  the  now  withered  but 
still  fragrant  flowers  of  the  holiday 
time.  It  is  sad  that  we  only  meet 
like  ships  at  sea— a  hurried  greet- 
ing and  we  are  once  more  on  the 
waste.  But  surely  I  will  remember 
that  love  and  hate  are  not  coequal 
powers;  that  good  and  evil  are  not, 
as  in  Parsee  speculation,  dual, 
evenly-balanced  powers,  but  that 
hate  must  yield  to  love,  evil  be  swad- 
lowed  up  of  good,  darkness  and 
death  vanish  before  life  and  light. 
In  shadowy  recoUections  my  hates, 
which  were  ever  few,  fehall  be  lost 
in  kindness  to  my  loves. 

'  Ah,  when  shaU  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  aim,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  line  of  light  across  the  lands, 
And  like  a  taoe  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  golden  year  T 
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AUDIENCE  AND  ACTOR. 

A   KIND  of  verae  that  used  to  be  in  Togue^ 
*^^    And  nay  be  yet  i^n,  the  vcne  Pindaric, 
Meseenis  a  rhythmic  form  that's  fitted  wdl 

A  tale  to  tell 
About  a  vagabond  play-acting  rogue — 

One  David.  Garrick. 
For  why  ?    This*  Garrick  played  as  Pindar  sang, 

And  not  as  players  in  a  foimal  age^ 
Who  to  one  measured  beat  each  cadence  rang, 

In  changeless  sing-song,  stagey  of  the  stage. 
Such  was,  I  say,  the  histrionic  fiishion ; 
And,  in  presenting  whatsoever  passion — 

Fear  or  despair,  or  rage  or  mirth  or  dolour--* 
Each  human  character  was  made  to  talk 
A  language  smooth  as  any  gravel  walk 

Rolled  with  a  garden-roller. 
So  did  not  Garrick.    Nature  was  the  guide, 
The  faithful  prompter,  ever  at  his  side. 
Now  would  she  urge  him  to  a  fervid  haste; 
Now,  bid  the  torrent  of  his  passion  halt;  he 
Offended  much  his  friends, 
Who  made  amends 
For  8top-vratch  criticism,  by  praise  unbounded 
When  he,  at  fitting  time,  his  periods  rounded. 
Still,  in  their  pleasant  raillery. 

They  twitted  him  with  acting  to  the  gallery. 
True  to  his  art,  he  scorned  the  rules  of  *  taste.' 
Johnson  pronounced  his  declamation  £iulty, 
Rugged,  unregulated,  wild,  barbaric ; 
Yet  somdiow  all  were  moved  by  Darid  Garrick. 

One  day  our  rogue  and  vagabond  vras  bid 

To  dinner  with  my  lord  and  sundry  friends. 
You  see,  this  little  David  was  a  king. 

Simple  as  any  shepherd  nevertheless ; 
And  he  to  princely  feasts  a  grace  could  bring 
As  proud  and  modest  as  true  gentleness 
To  merry  wit  and  social  humour  lends. 
Gay  as  Cervantes,  gallant  as  the  Cid, 
Was  Garrick  on  an  eighteenth-century  plan. 
He  was  amusing,  and  a  gentleman. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  magic  spell 

Of  David's  dinner- table  conversation. 
He  did  not  find  his  jokes  go  off  so  weQ 

On  this  occasion. 
Perhaps  he  touched  upon  some  private  sore ; 
Perhaps  he  told  a  tale. 
Which  if  not  stale, 
At  least  the  company  had  heard  before; 
So  voted  him  a  bore. 
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Perhaps — ^and  this  was  very  likely  too — 
The  guests,  as  guests  are  often  prone  to  do, 
Paid  more  attention  when  their  noble  host 

Proposed  a  toast 
Than  when  the  honoured  and  the  grateful  wit 

Replied  to  it 
At  all  events  the  truth  remains  to  say 
That  Garrick  felt  the  slight,  and  slipped  awa** 

He  was  not  missed  until  a  cry  was  heard — 
A  scream,  a  screech,  a  ydl, 
That  rose  and  fell 
My  lords  and  gentlemen,  without  a  word, 
Sat  round  the  table  in  astonished  fear 

The  noise  to  hear. 
And  so  they  listened  silently;  but  after 
A  little  while  they  knew  the  sound  was  laughter 
It  seemed  to  issue  from  a  court  below ;] 

And,  curious  to  know 
What  was  the  cause  of  such  hilarious  pother, 
The  feasters  all  went  elbowing  one  another 
In  pell-mell  race 
Down  to  the  open  place. 
And  there  they  saw  a  tittle  Afric  boy, 

Black  as  an  ebon  toy, 
A  turbaned  slave  with  earrings  large  and  round. 

Who  rolled  upon  the  ground. 
Shrieking  at  Mr.  David  Garrick,  it 
To  split 

With  sidling  gait,  between  a  strut  and  hobble, 
And  indistinctly  guttural '  gobble,  gobble,' 
And  angry  eyes,  and  waggling  head  and  gill, 
With  fussy  rage  the  court  did  Garrick  fill ; 
His  antics  being  well  designed  to  mock 

A  turkey-cock. 
He  stopped,  perceiving  all  his  friends  draw  near, 
Desirous  though  they  were  to  sec  and  hear. 

*  Your  servant,  gentlemen,'  he  gravely  said, 

Baring  his  head, 
And  bowing  with  an  air  that  made  him  tall 
(His  figure  was,  for  Tragedy,  too  small) — 

*  My  dusky  little  friend,  you  see,  has  pdd 
With  laughter  certain  efforts  I  have  made 
To  entertain  hun ;  and,  the  truth  to  tell, 

I  like  almost  as  well 
Such  unenforced  applause  as  fame  and  salary. 
You  scarce  were  in  the  vein  of  mirth  upstairs, 
And  so  I  left  your  table  unawares. 
'Twas  growing  plaguey  dull,  'twixt  you  and  me ; 
And  now  you  see 
I'm  acting  to  the  gaiUry* 

Godfrey  Turner. 
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GUDGEON  AND  GOOSEBERRIES. 

OUT  in  a  punt  on  the  indolent  streun. 
Where  white  water-lilies  so  lazily  dream, 
Charlie  and  May 
The  whole  of  the  day 
Sat  fishing  for  gadgeon,  roach,  barbel,  and  bream 
While  brother  Tom  on  angling  bent, 
Keeps  on  his  float  an  eye  intent ; 
And  Nellie,  who  cares  not  for  rod  or  for  hook. 
Is  deeply  engrossed  in  a  pleasant  new  book. 

Thus  gudgeon  and  gooseberries  gather  they  I 
The  fishes  are  real, 
The  berries  ideal, 
And  'tis  capital  sport— so  say  Charlie  and  May. 

How  time  is  flpng  they  little  ha^e  thought, 
And  of  dinner  hour  simply  remember  nought ; 
Charlie  and  May 
Are  not  hungry,  they  say. 
Nor  tired,  though  no  stickleback  e'en  have  they  caught. 
But  Tom— that  unromantic  boy — 
Vows  he  his  tea  would  much  enjoy ; 
And  Nellie's  reluctantly  forced  to  decline 
On  gooseberries  purely  ideal  to  dine. 

So  to  gudgeon  and  gooseberries,  well-a-day ! 
The  fishes  so  real, 
The  finit  so  ideal, 
They  must  e'en  bid  farewell  awhile — Charlie  and  May. 

But  out  in  the  punt  on  the  indolent  stream 
The  happy  young  couple  have  dreamt  their  dream; 
Charlie  and  May 
Are  now  Jiances ; 
For  hearts,  not  for  gudgeon,  they  angled,  I  deem. 
And  Tom—  that  unromantic  lad — 
To  Charlie  call  a  brother 's  glad ; 
While  Nellie  just  wonders  to  whom  will  occur 
Metaphorical  gooseberry-picking  for  her. 

Oh,  gudgeon  and  gooseberries,  pray  you,  purvey, 
The  fishes,  please,  real. 
The  fruit  not  ideal. 
At  the  glad  wedding-breakfast  of  Charlie  and  May  ! 
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WELSH     MOUNTAINS. 
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A  SEASIDE  SANATORIUM. 


EVERTBODY  baa  heard  of  the 
Banz  des  Yaches—simple  aiis 
sang  to  please  the  cows ;  a  sort  of 
TBOcine  lullabies  —  which,  when 
heard  by  Swiss  mercenaries  in 
foreign  aerrioe,  cansed  them  todroop^ 
and  eren  to  die,  of  home-sickness 
and  longing  after  their  native  land. 
It  was  an  nnreasonable  and  incon- 
sistent sentiment ;  they  could  not  at 
the  same  time  sell  tbemseWes  and 
be  masters  to  sojourn  where  the/ 
ehcMe.  Bat  the  fact  and  the  feeling 
are  historical.  Every  self-expatri- 
ated  Swiss  of  that  epoch  could  have 
sincerely  sung  (had  they  at  that 
date  been  composed)  IsabeUe's 
couplets  in  the  Pr^  aux  Cleros, 
'  Beodez  moi  ma  patrie,  ou  laissez 
moi  mourir/ 

Perhaps  this  pining  away  of  the 
self-exiled  Swiss  was  only  an  intenaer 
fofrm  of  the  pigeon's  attachment  to 
her  dovecote,  the  swallow's  return 
to  the  familkr  eaves  under  which 
she  built  her  last  year's  nest,  or  the 
Fzeaohman's  affection  for  his  village 
steeple,  which  he  can  never  allow  to 
be  out  of  his  sight.  In  that  case  it 
was  excusable.  As  a  matter  of  taste, 
there  may  be  two  opinions;  as  a 
^piestM>n  of  convenience,  comfort, 
and  healthy  there  can  be  but  one. 
Mountains  utterly  xmproduotive 
throughout  a  great  part  of  their 
ana;  a  climate  trying  from  its  ex- 
treme and  sudden  contrasts  of  heat 
and  cold ;  air,  water,  diet,  oar  some- 
thing, tending  to  produce  scrofula, 
goitre,  and  idiotism,  do  not  surely 
oonstitnte  an  earthly  paradise. 

Ccmsequently,  there  are  persons 
^nd  I  am  one  of  them)  who  have 
their  longings  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  Erection.  After  a  month 
in  Switzerland,  they  have  had 
enough  of  it,  and  begin  piniog  and 
faaokeiing  after  the  ska.  They 
think  of  it  with  that  ardent  desire 
which  tiie  Germans  so  vividly  call 
'  sehnsueht.'  The  wind  amongst 
the  branches  of  the  trees  recalls  to 
them  the  voice  of  the  waves.  The 
soaring  of  the  autumnal  gale  is  their 
suggestive  Banz  des  Yaches.  They 
azB  seized  (sometimes  without 
knowing  what  ails  them)  with  sea- 
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sickness  of  a  special  form.  They 
sicken  for,  instead  of  being  made 
sick  by,  the  sea.  They  are  sea-sick, 
as  many  young  folks  are  love-sick. 
They  suffer,  not  from  nostalgea,  but 
from  thalassalgea,  if  I  may  coin  the 
word.  The  sight  of  a  live  crawfish 
wrapped  in  seaweed  (which  the  rail- 
ways have  exhibited  to  wondering 
Switzerland)  excites  them  as  the 
October  breezes  excite  the  swallow 
to  be  o£  They  pant  to  escape  finm 
the  imprisonment  of  mountains,  and 
to  breathe  freely  the  air  of  the  tide- 
worn  cliff.. 

At  this    season^  almost    every 
English  family  who  can,  goes  to  the 
searside  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer 
period.    It  is  a  habit  or  a  fashion 
most  desirable  to  adopt,  and  when 
adopted  to  be  persisted  in.  Instinct 
suggests  the  wish,  and  reason  ap- 
proves of  its  gratification.    People 
take  it  as  a  pleasure  trip,  and  secure 
health  as  the  result    They  do  even 
better  and  get  even  more — the  pre- 
vention as  well  as  the  cure  of  dis- 
orders that  might  otherwise  prove 
morial  in  the  end.  For  scroftila  and 
for    sundry    mysterious    diseases 
really  of  scrofulous  origin,  thero  is 
only  one  real  specific  romedy — that 
wonder  of  wonders,  the  sea.    Gon- 
seqaently,  a  seaside  villa,  cottage, 
hovel,  hut,  or  tent,  is  moro  than  an 
article  of  luxury;  it  is  a  hospital 
home,  a  prolonger  of  life,  a  regene- 
rator, often  more  necessary  than  is 
suspected.    When  Mrs.  Purseyveal, 
the  butcher's  rich  relict,  brags  and 
makes  a  fuss  about  leaving  town  to 
spend  the  summer  at  her  Cockleshell 
Cottage,  her  Calypso's  Grot,  her  Sub- 
marine Villa,  her  Paradise  Pavilion, 
her  Neptune's  Lodge,  or  whatever 
other  name  she  sticks  on  her  green- 
painted  garden  gate,  many  people 
who  laugh  at  her  would  find  Uie 
benefit  of  doing  as  she  does. 

Begrets,  they  say,  are  unavailing. 
It's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  mOk. 
But  one  thing  Ido  regret;  one  spilt 
pot  of  milk  I  do  cry  over,  now  and 
then.  Once  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
now  Eome  years  ago,  I  might  have 
bought  a  seaaide  cottc^e  and 
garden,  in  fee  simple  and  freehold, 
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for  the  rtunons  sum  of  eight  poonds 
Bterliog  (82.^ — and  I  didn't  It  wu 
not  a  mansion,  nor  the  garden  an 
Eden;  bnt,  like  Mercntio's  vonnd, 
it  wonld  da  There  x^re  foar  etone 
imlls  and  a  solid  roof ;  the  edifice 
might  have  been  enlarged  at  leimre. 
The  Eden  also  might  have  been  ex- 
tended at  a  rate  as  reasonable  as  the 
tmrohase*monej  asked.  I  do  regret 
letting  slip  that  opportunity;  not 
bSQavse  that  patch  of  sandy  gronnd 
has  risen  sinoe  to  the  rank  of  a 
'  property  f  not  because  a  bridge,  a 
rmd,  and  a  railway  station  have  en« 
httsced  its  Talne  perhaps  twenty 
fold ;  bnt  because,  np  to  the  present 
writing,  I  possess  no  Cockleshell 
Oottage  or  other  marine  pied-ii-terre 
of  my  own. 

Talk  of  taking  mineral  waters  I 
Is  not  sea  water  a  mineral  water? 
Although  its  principal  mineral  com- 
ponents Tary  a  little  according  to 
the  latitude,  the  neighbourhood  of 
rivers'  mouths,  and  the  distance  from 
the  shore,  it  always  contains  mainly 
(diloride  of  sodiam,  and  in  smaller 
(]^uantity  sulphates  of  magneeia  and 
bme,  chloride  of  magnesium,  alka- 
line carbonates,  with  traces  of  bro- 
mine and  iodine,  which  are  very 
^eetual  as  remedial  agents,  in  spite 
of  the  excessively  small  proportion 
in  which  they  enter  into  the  compo* 
sition  of  the  whole.  Is  not  that 
enough  to  make  mineral  water? 
The  tenth  part  of  those  ingredients 
would  suffice  to  make  the  fortune  of 
a  spring. 

One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
this  subject — Dr.  Oonstantin  James, 
the  same  who  so  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  in  a  railway  carriage 
on  the  Lyons  and  Marseilles  line — 
says  that  sea  water  is  a  Teritable 
mineral  water;  it  is  even  the  most 
mineral  ised  of  al  1  waters.  The  sal  ine 
principles  which  it  holds  in  solution 
are  so  considerable  in  volume,  that 
it  has  been  calculated,  of  course  ap- 
proximatively  ,thatthey  would  suffice 
to  cover  the  whole  American  conti- 
nent with  a  mountain  of  salt  at  least 
five  thousand  feet  high;  which  is 
not  surprising  when  we  remember 
that,  at  certein  pointe,  it  is  some 
three  and  twenty  thousand  feet 
deep;  and  if  equally  spread 
over  the  earth's    surface,    would 


cover  it  with  a  stratum  of  water 
something  like  seven  hundred  feet 
thick.  The  doctor  recommends 
Ibese  figures  to  those  who  make  the 
insufficient  quantity  of  water  their 

Binoipal    aiganMot    against    the 
blical  deluge. 

All  seas  aie  not  equally  salt  The 
Salter  they  are,  the  more  rapid  aod 
eoergetio  is  their  action  oa  the  bodily 
system ;  also,  the  denser,  and  con- 
sequently the  man  buoyant  an 
they.  The  salter  a  sea  is  the  essier 
is  it  to  swim  in  it,  as  is  immedislely 
perceived  by  wtioerer  bathes  in  the 
Mediterranean.  One  of  the  freaheik 
or  least  salt  seas  known,  is  the  Blaek 
Sea»  being  eearoely  half  as  stmg  ss 
oceanic  waters  in  general  The  cir* 
oumstenoe  explains  itself  by  the 
immense  volumeof  the  rivers  which 
run  into  this  sea.  It  also  aeooants 
for  the  difficulties  of  navigation  ei- 
perienced  by  the  attackmg  fleets  at 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  They  drew, 
off  the  Orimea,  more  water  than 
they  bad  drawn  at  Oherbourg  or  in 
the  Downs.  Moreover,  the  skips 
not  sheathed  with  copper  were 
perforated,  tiiece,  by  certain  worais 
which  cannot  live  in  the  Salter 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ib 
the  upper  part  of  the  BaltteSea  the 
suriaoe  water  is  fresh  enoogh  te 
drink  and  to  be  taken  in  by  ships  ai 
tiieir  provision  for  voyages. 

The  Blaek  Sea,  almost  inevitaUyi 
must  one  day  become  completely 
fresh ;  as  has  happened  to  the  so- 
called  Lake  Baikal,  eyidentiy  an  in- 
land sea.  Else,  how  explain  the 
presence  there  of  sponges,  skate-fish, 
sturgeon,  seals— creatures  whoee 
native  home  is  in  salt  waters, 
although  capable  of  living  in  fieeh, 
especially  when  inured  to  it  bf 
gradual  transition?  The  Balliai 
has  freshened  sooner  than  the  Black 
Sea  in  consequence  of  the  number 
and  volume  of  ite  afflnentB,  whioh 
subject  ite  contente  to  an  incesBSot 
rinsing,  and  cany  off  with  tbem 
every  (Murticle  of  odt,  to  deposit  it 
in  the  Polar  Seas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  saltnesa  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean (which  contains  three  thon- 
sandth- parte  of  salte  more  than  the 
ocean)  is  owing  to  ite  great  loas  of 
fresh  water  from  ite  SDriaoe  by 
evaporation,  which  would  lower  its 
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levaL  wete  not  the  eqnilibriam 
maintamed  hj  a  fiapi>]y  iiom  the 
ooBMi  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral* 
iar.  Sea  water»  moreover,  oontains 
anottiGr  ooDBtitaent  to  whichanalysts 
-ptkj  liiUe  attention,  but  whioh  is  not 
withonfc  considerable  praotioal  im- 
portaaoe;  namely,  oertain  organic 
eabstaaoes,  which  M.  Boi^de  ^int* 
YiDOSBt  calls  tha  moooeitieB  of  the 
aea^bat  which  we  will  simply  style 
the  mncoB.  It  is  this  which  caoses 
sea  water  to  putrefy  so  qnickly,  pro- 
dofling  solpharetted  hydrogen  and 
snlphydrato  of  aounonia.  It  is  to 
the  nmeas  that  marine  plants  and 
animals  owe  their  smoothness  and 
their  alipperineBa,  and  also  oertaiii 
fishes  and  moll  asks  their  bright 
and  silvexy  sarfiaoes,  whioh  males 
them  look  as  if  encased  in  mother- 
of-pearL  To  the  'mnoosities'  are 
l^wiae  mainly  owing  the  smell,  the 
stiokiiieBB,  and  the  nauseous  taste 
of  sea  water.  Its  fiayonr  is  not 
simply  aal^  but  bitter  and  disagree- 
able, which  is  owing  to  the  salts  of 
Bodaand  magnesia  and  toiheozganic 
nMitfters  just  spoken  of. 

Aj»  we  to  suppose  that  this  mncns 
of  the  sea  has  no  physiological  in- 
floenoe?  J^r.  Constantin  James 
belieTOS  that  such  an  opinion  would 
be  a  ferj  great  mistake.  '  On  the 
contcacy/  he  says,  'the  mucus 
lepresentB  the  essential  and  in  some 
sort  the  Tital  element  of  the  sea,  its 
prosopce  explaining  oertain  pheno- 
mena and  certain  acts  which,  with- 
out it^  woold  be  inexplicable.' 

Boiej  de  Saint-Vincent  asked, 
*  What  is  the  mucus  of  the  sea?  Is 
it  not  the  universal  element  of  life  T 
Mlchelet^  after  puzzling  himself 
with  the  subject,  went  to  consult  an 
omixient  chemist  a  practical  man,  at 
once  bold  and  cautious  in  his  specu- 
lations, and,  without  any  preface, 
abruptly  put  his  question:  'Mon- 
sieur, what,  in  your  opinion,  is  that 
whi&ih,  glutinous  element  which 
sea  water  presents?' 

'It  is  life,  and  nothing  else.' 
Then,  to  give  greater  clearness  to  his 
phrase,  he  added:  '  I  mean  that  it  is 
matter  already  half  organised  and 
completely  omowable.  But  the 
sabject  calls  for  investigation.  It 
has  not  yet  been  taken  up  seriously.' 
lieaTing  the   chemist,  Michelet 


went  to  a  great  physiologist,  whose 
opinion  is  not  less  authoritative,  and 
put  the  same  question.  His  reply 
was  ver^  eloquent,  and  very  long* 
Here  is  just  a  little  bit  of  a  summary  . 
of  that  long  reply : 

'  We  no  more  know  the  constitu- 
tion of  sea  water  than  we  know 
the  constitution  of  blood.  The  best 
^uess  we  can  make  about  the  mucus 
IS  that  it  is  at  once  an  end  and  a 
beginning—the  result  of  life  (not  of 
decomposition),  and  the  sustenance 
of  nascent  life.'  Without,  therefore, 
beating  further  about  the  bush,  we 
will  agree  with  M.  Hardy,  who  calls 
seawator  the  very  best  of  mineral 
waters. 

It  is  also  administered  in  the  same 
way  as  a  beverage.  At  Berck-sur- 
Mer,  Doctor  Paul  Ferrochaud — 
about  which  and  whom  I  have 
more  to  toll  you  shortly,  but  must 
proceed  with  my  story  in  logical 
order — ogives  it  daily  to  his  little 
I)atiente  there,  in  the  alterative  dose 
of  half  a  beer  glass  twice  a  day;  and 
the  results  have  always  proved 
fjAvourable.  In  these  quantities,  sea 
water  assists  the  digestion  and 
manifestly  purifies  the  blood.  This 
was  also  the  practice  of  the  English 
doctors  Buchan  and  Bussell,  who 
invented  the  sea— as  a  restoirer  of 
health. 

So  much  for  its  qualities.  Allow 
me  half  a  word  as  to  the  supply. 
Many  mineral  springs,  reputed  of 
great  virtue,  are  scant  in  quantity. 
At  several  of  the  Pyrenean  eauz  the 
water  is  insufficient  for  baths  ad 
libitum,  and  has  to  be  'economised.' 
The  ezpediento  which  that  necessity 
may  1^  to  are  not  particularly 
pleasant  to  think  ofl  At  some,  the 
great,  common,  gratuitous  piscine 
or  swimming  bath,  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda  for  the  poor,  is  supplied,  at 
least  in  part,  with  the  contente  of 
the  baths  of  paying  bathers.  But 
the  sea  1  Thai  reservoir,  one  would 
say,  contains  enough  mineral  water 
for  everybody.  And  yet— I  fear 
that  some  of  my  readers  will  thiuk 
I  am  stating  the  thing  which  is  not 
— there  are  places  in  France  where 
you  may  not  take  that  water  with- 
out the  leave  of  the  customs-men. 
The  object  of  the  prohibition  is  to 
prevent  people  from  employing  un- 
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taxed  sea  water  in  the  place  of 
taxed  salt  A  lady  of  my  acqaaint- 
aiioe,  who  had  a  marine  aquarium 
stocked  with  choice  and  beautiful 
sea  anemones,  was  obligingly  ac- 
corded a  written  permit  to  send 
and  fetch  water  from  the  sea  (not 
taking  too  much)  whenever  she 
wanted  it. 

But  besides  sea  water,  my  merry 
young  friends  (whose  pa's  and  ma's 
haTe  taken  them  down  to  the  coast) 
will  also  find  sea  air.  Sea  air  does 
not  differ  in  itself  from  that  breathed 
inland,  except  by  its  extreme  purity. 
According  to  Admiral  Fitzroy ,  ozone 
more  especially  abounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  the 
winds  which  blow  from  the  offing 
contain  a  larger  quantity  of  it  The 
constant  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  sea  maintains  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  air,  which 
differs  from  that  of  continents  in 
being  beneficial  rather  than  in- 
jurious. And  when  the  winds  blow 
from  the  sea,  which  mostly  hap- 
pens, they  whip  the  tops  of  the 
waves,  and  become  laden  with  little 
drops  of  sea  water  reduced  to  the 
state  of  impalpable  powder.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  you  have  only  to 
lick  your  lips  during  a  seaside 
walk  on  a  gusty  day.  At  the '  eaux' 
they  reduce  mineral  water  to  pow- 
der, for  breathing,  by  a  mechanical 
apparatus  called  a  '  pulverisateur.' 
On  the  beach  kind  Nature  does  it 
for  you  gratis. 

Now  air  in  this  state  po«iesses 
very  powerful  curative  virtues. 
Buchan  cites  cases  of  catarrhal  affec- 
.  tions  overcome  by  simply  breathing 
sea  air,  and  a  host  of  other  medical 
writers  have  testified  to  its  efficacy. 
At  Uie  level  of  the  sea,  moreover, 
the  air  is  more  dense  than  higher 
up  inland.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  both  more  uniform 
and  more  considerable,  and  most 
holiday-makers  have  experienced 
the  effects  of  that  pressure  on  the 
animal  economy.  All  the  functions 
of  life  become  more  active,  the 
breathing  is  deeper  and  easier,  the 
circulation  more  regular,  the  diges- 
tion more  energetic,  the  appetite 
sharp,  and  thirst  less  pressing. 
You  eat  more  and  digest  better; 
you  are  glad  to  take  exercise,  and 


eujoy  it  when  taken.  Beally  my 
friend  Mrs.  Pnrsey veal  was  no  sim- 
pleton when  she  made  the  porchase 
of  Oockleshell  Gottace,  and  fiUed  it 
with  all  sorts  of  oommrts  and  corb^ 
sities— provided  she  knew  what  ahe* 
was  domg. 

The  peculiar  smell  peroeived  at 
the  seaside  ought  to  teach  persona 
even  utterly  ignorant  of  medicine 
that  the  aur  there  posseases  virtacB 
and  properties  quite  different  to  the 
air  of  continents.  That  smell  is 
difficult  to  describe — ^all  smells  aie 
difficult  to  describe,  except  l^  say- 
ing this  smell  is  like  that  smell; 
for  instance,  the  flower  forget-me- 
not  smells  like  green  goosebeny 
tart ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  it 
after  smelling  it  onoe.  Its  caujse 
has  been  variously  explained.  The 
most  plausible  account  of  it  is  this. 
We  have  seen  that  the  wind  pul- 
verises the  tops  of  the  waves;  the 
waves  also  pulverise  themselves  by 
dashing  against  the  rocks  or  the 
beach,  and  rebounding  in  the  form 
of  spray.  The  billows  literally  kick 
up  a  dust;  the  air  is  filled  with 
dusty  water.  Now  this  peculiar 
odour  is  never  more  powetfol  thaa 
in  stormy  weather;  and  it  seems 
^uite  natural  to  attxibute  it  to  the 
impalpable  droplets  of  salt  water 
floating  in  the  air.  It  is,  in  &ct, 
the  sea  itself  that  we  smell. 

I  should  be  very  wrong  not  to  give 
the  warning  that  sea  air  does  not 
suit  all  invalids.  So  sharp  and  pure, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  exciting,  and 
consequently  injurious  for  afl&tions 
of  the  chest  already  tax  advanced, 
and  for  those  excessively  delicate 
constitutions  whom  Napoleon  used 
to  call  'souls  of  lace.'  Bemedies 
capable  of  doing  a  deal  of  good  are 
also  capable  of  doing  a  deal  of 
harm.  I  here  confine  myself  to  in- 
sisting on  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  sea  in  cases  of,  or  tenden- 
cies to,  scrofula. 

'My  good  sir/  exclaims  a  lady 
reader, 'why  shock  our  ears  with 
that  ugly  word?* 

'  Because,  my  dear  madam,  that 
ugly  word  is  also  an  ugly  fiict,  which 
is  not  to  be  suppressed  by  ignoring 
it;  because,  I  repeat,  to  be  logical, 
I  cannot  tell  you  my  tale  of  the 
Seaside  Sanatorium  without  men- 
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tiooing  it;  and  beoanse,  madam,  if 
70a  are  not  yet  a  mother,  it  is  pes* 
Bible  that  yon  may  one  day  be  so. 
I  would  not  haye  yon  as  ignorant 
as  a  certain  mother,  whose  doings  I 
shonld  disbelieve  were  they  not  be- 
yond all  donbt 

'  Piay  what  did  she  do?' 
'little  enough.  Nothing.  But 
as  70a  onght  to  know  the  conse- 
qnenoes  of  doing  nothing,  oblige 
me  with  yonr  attention  for  a  conple 
of  minuteB.  In  the  first  place,  yon 
ean  make  any  child  scrofdlons  by  a 
doe  oonne  of  improper  treatment 
A  floroftilons  person  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  house  built  of  bad 
materials  from  top  to  bottom.  It 
was  so  in  this  case.  The  lady  (not 
of  the  United  Kingdom)  held  that 
*'  when  yon  are  rich  you  are  inde- 
pendent" Her  independence  led 
her  to  bring  up  her  children  as  fol- 
lows, and  to  make  them  perfectly 
flciofalons.  Not  being  able,  or  not 
•ehoosing,  to  suckle  them  herself, 
she  gave  them  from  their  birth  the 
sock-bottle,  an  instrument  sure  to 
kill  delicate  children.  Disdaining 
to  trouble  herself  about  them,  she 
•eonfided  them  to  a  conple  of  young 
nursemaids,  whose  only  care  was  to 
pVBTent  their  squalling ;  which  ob- 
ject they  attained  by  gorging  them 
with  pap  and  questionable  milk. 
To  keep  them  quiet,  at  three  years 
old  they  still  gave  them  big  suck- 
bottles  full  of  sugar  and  water,  with 
which  to  amuse  themselves  by  day 
smd  by  night  The  poor  little  weak- 
lings felt  none  of  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  the  masters  or  the  mistress's 
etya  Consequently,  beneath  their 
ezpensfre  finery  they  were  always 
filthy  and  full  of  vermin.  At  three 
mod  a  half  they  were  sent  to  school, 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  At  six 
<ir  seven  half  her  children,  bom 
iioalthy,  had  enormous  sores  at  and 
«Ofnnd  their  necks.  Her  iodepen- 
•denoe  had  given  them  scrofula,  a 
disease  from  which  both  she  and  her 
Imsband  were  exempt,  and  which 
liad  never  been  known  to  occur  in 
their  fiunilies.' 
'  What  a  wicked  creature  V 
'Oall  her  {lather  ignorant  and 
tiiooffhUesB.  Probably  she  would 
jioi  have  done  so  had  somebody 
taken  the  trouble  to  tell  her  what  I 


am  now  venturing  to  toll  you.  I 
have  said  that  half  her  children 
became  afflicted ;  but  the  other  half, 
although  without  any  decided  stru- 
mous manifestation,  nevertheless 
presented  the  type — big-headed^ 
pigeon-breasted,  and  the  rest  of  it' 

'It  might  have  been  that  which 
made  them  ilL' 

'No, no.  The  asfiect presented  by 
scrofulous  persons  is  the  effisct  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is 
even  observable  during  the  period 
which  may  be  called  its  incubation. 
Everything,  with  them,  is  out  of 
proportion.  Too  short  or  too  tall, 
too  stout  or  too  thin,  they  seem  de- 
ficient in  that  innate  force  which  in 
other  people  regulates  the  course 
of  their  growth  and  moulds  every 
member  into  proportion  and  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  their  body. 
The  form  of  their  skull  is  general^ 
singular;  the  back  nart  Ifurgely  de- 
veloped, the  forehead  low,  the  neck 
short,  the  jaws  heavy  and  protrud- 
ing, the  lips  thick.  Their  features 
offer  striking  contrasts.  Sometunes 
the  eye  is  bright  and  brilliant,  some- 
times dull  and  deathlike;  one  has 
a  rosy  and  transparent  complexion, 
another^s  is  pale  and  earthy  in  hue; 
some  have  a  luxuriant  head  of  hair, 
while  a  greater  number  are  almost 
bald.  Their  irr^ularity  of  stature 
is  instanced  by  Albert,  who  gives  in 
his  lectures  the  case  of  a  lad  who 
remained  quite  short  and  little  up 
to  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  sud- 
denly shot  up  to  six  feet  fourl- 

'  Extraordinary  V 

'Still  more  extraordinary  that, 
for  these  strange  symptoms  and 
affections,  the  sea,  the  blessed  sea, 
should  be  the  remedy,  which  brings 
me  to  the  pith  of  my  story.  If  the 
rich  oftcoi  suffer  from  iioB  heavy 
affliction,  what  must  be  the  case 
with  the  poor?  You,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, if  circumstances  require  i^ 
can  take  your  ailing  young  folks  to 
the  sea;  the  town-pent  artisan  can- 
not And  here  the  work  of  benevo- 
lence stops  in.' 

In  a  paper  headed  '  Sands  of  life/ 
in  'All  the  Tear  Round,'  voL  v., 
first  series,  we  find  mention  of  a 
good  physician,  Doctor  Paul  Perro- 
chaud,  then  of  Montreuil-sur-Mer, 
France.    The  paper  says:  'Every- 
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body  has  his  hobby;  Br.  Perro- 
chand's  hobby  is  sobofctloub  ghiIi- 
BEBN.  And  why  not?  Asorofuloos 
ehild  is  for  more  interestiDg  than  a 
healthy  child;  in  fact,  a  healthy 
child  is  uninteresting.  It  never 
gives  yon  the  excitement  of  fearing 
that  it  should  go  blind,  or  sboald 
melt  away  to  nothing,  or  become 
fhghtrnl  to  behold  with  abscesses 
and  scars,  or  be  a  cripple  for  life 
with  white  swellings  and  stiff  joints, 
if  consumption  do  not  shorten  its 
sufferings.  With  a  healthy  child 
you  have  no  need  to  sit  up  o'  nights, 
watching  whether  the  flame  of  life 
is  to  go  out  speedily  or  to  flicker  on 
a  little  longer.  A  healthy  child 
never  gives  you  the  pleasure  of 
observing  the  results  of  successful 
treatment— the  look  that  assures  a 
fresh  hold  on  existence,  the  increas- 
ing flesh,  the  clearer  complexion, 
the  smile. 

'But  if  the  scrofulous  child  be 
also  a  poor  child — the  child  of  pa- 
rents confined  within  large  cities, 
or  a  foundling  child  in  a  foundling 
hospital,  fatherless  and  motherless 
—-our  interest  in  the  child  increases 
tenfold.  It  is  a  romance  in  one 
Tolume,  whose  tedious  chapters  we 
cannot  skip  and  turn  to  the  end  to 
satisfy  oar  cariosity.  Actual  life,  if 
we  wish  to  study  it,  insists  on  our 
being  unflinching  readers ;  we  must 
follow  every  individual  page  before 
we  «an  arrive  at  the  conclusion. 
How  strong  the  interest,  is  proved 
by  the  way  in  which  the  appetite 
grows  with  the  indulgence.  Br. 
Perroohaud  began  with  nurt^ing  one 
scrofulous  child;  he  now  has  one 
hundred  under  his  wing:  he  hopes 
in  a  year  or  two  to  get  some  four  or 
five  hundred  together.' 

He  has  them;  but  we  -must  not 
go  on  too  fast.  An  oak  is  a  fine 
tree  to  look  at  and  to  have ;  but  it 
Btarted  in  life  as  a  simple  acorn. 
The  palatial  Hopital  Napoleon, 
which  now  graces  the  beach  of 
Berck-sur-Mer,  had  for  its  acorn 
and  its  origia  something  much  re- 
sembling a  fisherman's  hut.  Br. 
Perrochaud's  seaside  treatment  of 
his  own  private  patients  began  in 
1854 ;  but  in  1856,  two  years  after- 
•wards,  some  rickety  foundlings  were 
sent  to  Berck  from  Paris  by  the 


Assktoiiee  Poblique,  and  UlL  Frefe 
and  Perrocfaaud  undertook  to  visit 
them  three  times  a  week.  In  185& 
they  had  nothing  but  oaves  to  xegts- 
ter— not  a  single  death— and  houna 
knows  what  children  Ussy  were, 
puny,  weakly,  exhanstad^  all  bat 
dying. 

Here  please  excuse  a  short  pai«n- 
thesis.  My  readers  who  do  know 
will  pardon  my  informing  those  who 
do  not,  that  the  Assistance  Publiqne 
of  Paris'*  is  a  charitable  institation, 
so  wealthy  and  influential  that  it 
may  almost  be  called  a  power,  which 
relieves  the  poor  of  the  metropolis, 
maintains  hospitals,  besides  aooom* 
plishing  other  good  works.  Its  re- 
sources may  be  guessed  at  from  one 
item  of  income — the  tenth  part  of 
the  gross  receipts  (not  the  profits) 
of  aU  the  theatres  in  Pans  every 
night 

The  Assistance  Publiqne,  then, 
sent  this  hopeless  lot  of  poor  infimts, 
to  be  taken  m  charge  by  a  widow  at 
Berck,  to  try  if  the  sea  conld  save 
their  lives ;  and  it  did.  It  is  a  pity, 
for  the  sake  of  my  story,  that  it  was 
not  always  the  same  benevolent 
widow  who  fulfilled  the  task;  but 
the  first  widow,  already  advanced 
in  years,  could  not  long  oontinae 
her  work.  So  they  were,  I  may 
almost  say,  adopted  by  another 
widow,  who  would  do  anything  for 
them,  except  bear  them  cry ;  they 
had  only  to  whine  a  little  and  pipe 
their  eye,  to  get  her  to  permit  or  to 
give  them  whatever  their  whimsies 
pleased  to  flsaci  And  please,  reader, 
if  you.  are  a  fiftther  or  mother,  isn't 
spoiling  sick  children  a  necesnry, 
and  often  an  effectual  pari  of  ther 
medical  treatment?  At  any  rate, we 
all  know  the  results  of  the  opposite 
mode  of  treatment  —  uakindness. 
Widow  Brillard  (I  like  belter  to  call 
her  Maiianne)  spoiled  and  cmrad 
them  so  well,  that  in  1859  the 
Assistance  Publiqne  sent  her  thirty 
sick  babes,  and  three  Sistera  of 
Charity  to  help  her.  The  sanatory 
acorn  had  taken  xoot  and  was  be- 
ginning to  put  forth  promising" 
shoots ;  it  was  already  something 
more  than  a  sapling.  The  Assist- 
ance Publiqne  soon  built  on  tiie 

♦  ?e«  *0n  the  Fwiich  Stage,'  at  p.  43  j 
of  the  May  No,  of  '  London  Society.* 
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wSxare  a  wooden  hospital  oontaining 
a  bimdred  beds,  which  Teoeiyed  its 
Httle  patients  in  Jaly,  1 8  6 1 .  Mari- 
amne  had  then  to  relinqnish  her 
charge :  she  rery  unwillingly  gaTO 
up  the  delights  of  being  worried  all 
^ay  by  one  fretfhl  child  or  another^ 
and  having  her  rest  broken  half'«- 
doeen  times  erery  night.  It  is  this 
y^rooden  hospital  for  poor  scrofalons 
cfaildien  which  was  described  in  the 
ftnt  series  of  All  the  Year  Ronnd/ 
The  subject  might  fomish  a 
nursery  rhyme.  Snppose  we  try 
cme: — 

*  Then  ins  an  old  woman,  she  dwelt  by  the 

j&nd  a  Ttrj  good  little  old  womsn  was  she. 
(    She  look  bofs  sad  gtrU  that  wore  sfadCt  for  her 


told  than  to  iMrch  <m  the  beach  for  a 
treaaare ; 
ir  thej  hadn't  the  strength  so  far  to  repi^f  r. 
Her  wheelfaaiTOw   merrily   trondted    them 


Tb^  paddled,  nd  pwUled,  juid  fifoUoked; 

and  then 
Her  wheelbarrow  tnuidled   them  all  back 

again. 
''And  as  to  tbe  treasar^  my  dearB^**  she 

weold  aay, 
*Twfll  be  fcmd,  sure,  tensioirow,  if  not 

ivund  to^y. 
Tbe  tresanre  of  traamw^  tha  wealthiest  of 

wealth.! 
The  >wet  of  jewels,  my  darlings,  is  Health." 
8o  she  gave  them  good  broth  with  plen^  of 

bivad, 
'   Bba- wiped  ^  tfadr  BOMS-and  put  them  to 

Aed.' 

The  wooden  hospital,  already  a 
tree,  bote  sooh  satisfitotory  frnits^ 
that  M.  HoBSon,  thedivector  of  the 
Aanstence  Pnblique,  determined  to 
Imild  close  by  it  (not  suppressing 
it)  a  magnifleent  hospital  of  bnek 
«nd  stone,  capable  of  receiving  at 
kast  fiTe  bundled  patients,  which 
ia  a  thing  to  see.  All  tins  took 
to  effect;  bat  at  present  it  is 
in  admirable  working  order,  with 
evBiy  comfort  and  erery  loxnry 
likely  to  contribute  to  a  cnre  that 
wealth  wod/endnesM  cansnpi^y ;  for 
iiie  children  experience  something 
qoile  diflerent  to  ekaritable  tieat- 
ment.  Tbe  spoiling  system,  begnn 
by  poor  old  Marianne,  and  conti- 
Boed  in  ihe^ooden  hospital,  ib  per- 
-flifltod  in  in  tiie  stately  establish- 
ment at  Berok*BaB*Hery  ^hioh  has 
reeeived  the  name  of  the '  Hdpitai 
Napolfan.' 


And  don't  they  look  happy,  those 
rescued  children !  '  Bat  where  are 
the  malades  f  I  asked,  on  stepping 
into  the  great> boys'  school^ room. 
'  Thete  are  the  malades;  of  course 
they  are  getting  better  fast.'  Thi^ 
learn  lessons  oat  of  pride,  rather 
than  through  compulsion.  Those 
about  to  do  their  first  communion 
{analogous  to  our  ccmfirmation) 
would  be  ashamed  not  to  know  their 
oatechlBm.  The  little  ones  do  much 
as  they  like.  The  hospital  is 
stamped  with  luxury,  beginning 
with  the  central  church,  over  whose 
altar  is  written  the  appropriate  t&A, 
'  Let  little  children  come  unto  me.' 
What  else  but  luxury  are  the  pat- 
terned pavement,  the  stained  glaas 
windows,  the  comfortable  benches 
with  backs  corresponding  to  the  sta- 
ture of  tbe  sitters  ?  Is  it  not  luxury 
for  poor  sick  children  to  be  able  to  go 
from  one  part  of  the  building  to 
another  in  glaaed  corridors  decorated 
with  pot  plants ;  to  have  toys,  and 
OhrJstmas  trees,  and  magio-laatem 
shows  in  doe  season ;  to  bi^e in  win- 
ter in  a  pool  of  warm  seawater,  in  a 
conservatory  garnished  with  flowers: 
to  have  primeurs,  early  fruits  and 
Tcgetables,  regularly  sent  from 
Paris,  meat  on  fast-days,  and  fish 
{for  tbe  sake  of  the  pbosphatos  and 
oil  it  contains)  whenn<>^oommanded 
by  the  discipline  of  their  chardi  ? 
Their  abstinenoe  consists  of  four 
meals  a  day ;  and,  instead  of  thin 
potations,  the  little  topers  quaff 
generous  Abbeville  beer.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  the  hospital  com- 
bats the  disastious  effects  of  insoiffi- 
eient  alimentation,  which  may  have 
been,  and  often  is,  one  of  the  oaoses 
of  the  patient's  illness. 

Berck  has  a  beach  composed  en« 
tirely  of  sand,  wiiereon  you  may  take 
•a  twelve  miles'  walk,  whatever  be 
the  state  of  the  tida  No  iresh«^water 
Btneams  deposit  their  mud  there.  It 
is  naked  as  fieur  as  trees  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  it  is  sheltered  from 
north  and  east  winds,  wkI  not  a  ray 
of  sunshine  is  lost  At  every  tide 
the  sea  retires  fur  nearly  a  mile,  and 
on  returning  covers  the  sands  with  a 
sheet  of  limpid  water  in  which  you 
can  bathe  without  the  slightest 
danger,  and  in  which  the  children 
can  mdulge  in  the  romps  and  duck- 
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ings  which  are  an  essential  part  of 
their  seaside  treatment. 

One  pecnliarity,  and  also  advan- 
tage, consists  in  a  number  of  little 
hollows  or  pools,  which  the  peasants 
call  baches,  left  by  the  tide.    They 
remain  in  the  same  spots,  except 
occasionally  when  the  grand  tides 
of   the   equinoxes,  aided  by  high 
winds,  change  their  places.    The 
main  point  is  that  baches  always 
exist  As  they  remain  uncovered  by 
the  sea  for  four  or  five  hours  be- 
tween every  tide,  and  are  always 
quite  shallow,  the  water  in  them, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  rapidly  attains 
a  temperature  of  from  70^  to  80^ 
Fidirenheit.     They   are    just   the 
places  for  children  to  dabble  in,  and 
nsh  for  shrimps  and  crabs  up  to 
their   waists   in    water;    and  the 
smarter  their  clothes,  the  more  they 
would  enjoy  spoiling  them.    I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  the  more  boys 
and  girls  are  told  not  to  wet  them- 
selves in  puddles,  the  more  they 
persist  in  doing  it.    The  sanatory 
advantages  derived  from  this  per- 
verse instinct  are  great  New-come 
children,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
too   young  or  too  delicate  to  be 
allowed  to  bathe  in  the  open  sea, 
play  in  the  baches  without  mconve- 
nience,  become  rapidly  acclimatised, 
and  experience  a  change  in  their 
health   for   the  better,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  sea  air  and 
sea  water.    In  early  spring  and  in 
autumn,  when  the  sea  is  too  cold  to 
allow  of  their  bathing,  the  children 
are  taken  every  day  to  play  in  the 
baches.    Dr.  Perrochaud  has  proved 
the  efficacy  of  this  practice  by  more 
than  seven  hundred  observationa 

In  fact,  except  during  the  time 
allotted  to  meals  and  sleep,  the 
children  are  always  on  the  beach, 
weather  permitting,  improvising 
gymnastic  feats,  and  scrambling 
about  the  dunes,  where  they  play 
at  taking  hip-baths  in  the  warm  dry 
sand.  Constantly  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  sunshine  and  sea  air,  their 
occupation  is,  to  sleep  well  all  night, 
and  to  work  hard  all  day  at  doing 
nothing.  Nude-footed  during  sum- 
mer and  lightly  clad,  these  children, 
80  deUcate  at  their  arrival,  often 
affected  with  bronchites  which  re- 
sist  the   most  careful   treatment, 


soon  get  rid  of  them,  and  brave  the 
changes  of  the  weather  without 
taking  the  slightest  cold.  Add  to 
this,  baths  twice  a  day — ^but  very 
short  baths,  from  three  to  five 
minutes  at  most— half  a  tumbler  of 
sea  water  morning  and  night,  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  diet,  and 
you  have  the  whole  course  of  treat- 
ment followed  at  Berck. 

This  treatment  is  the  same  for 
all,  except  for  the  new  arrivals,  who 
do  not  bathe  in  the  sea.imtil  they 
are  well  acclimatised  to  the  shore. 
In  winter,  they  lead  the  same  sort  of 
life.  The  children  are  clad  a  little 
more  warmly  and  do  not  bathe  in 
the  sea,  and  that  is  alL  For  some, 
nevertheless,  the  cold  bath,  whidi 
they  cannot  take,  is  replaced  by 
baths  of  warm  sea  water.  Often, 
when  a  child  has  taken  baths  during 
six  "weeks  or  two  months,  they  are 
interrupted  for  a  fortnight^  and 
then  recommenced  afresh. 

At  the  beginning  of  autumn  Dr. 
Perrochaud  gives  them  aU  cod-liver 
oil  in  liberal  doses,  not  as  a  medir- 
cine,  but  simply  to  supply  them 
with   an  aliment   rich  in  carbon, 
which,   transformed    into    animal 
heat  by  respiration,  enables  them 
to  resist  the  cold.    They  are,  in 
fact,  too  puny  and  weak  to  furnish 
of  themselves  the  materials  for  a 
sufficiently  active  respiration ;  and 
the  injurious  effects  of  cold  on  the 
scrofulous  are  incontestable.    True, 
they  might  be  kept  shut  up  in  well- 
warmed  rooms;  but  in  that  case, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  bringing 
them  to  the  seaside?  They  must  be 
able  to  live  in  the  open  air  at  all 
times ;  and  the  means  employed  by 
Dr.  Perrochaud  are   certainly  the 
best  that  can  be  suggested.  The  fur- 
ther you  advance  into  the  Arctic 
regions,  the  more  you  will  find  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants  to  consist  of 
oil,   fish,  and  fatty  matters.    The 
Laplanders,   the  Esquimaux,   and 
the  Qreenlanders,  live  exclusively 
on   animal   food   and  fL^  oil,  of 
which  latter  they  consume  enormous 
quantities.    This  diet,  at  which  oui 
strongest  stomachs   would   revolt, 
enables   them  to  resist  extraordi- 
narily low  temperatures. 

The  physiological  explanation  of 
the  fact  is  simple.    Anunal  heat  is 
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in  direct  pioportion  to  the  carbonic 
acid  given  ont  by  expiration ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  quantity  of  carbon 
burnt  within  ns.  This  carbon  is 
introduced  by  our  food,  and  cod- 
liyer  oil  contains  a  large  supply. 
No  alimentary  substance  can  exclu- 
jsively  replace  fatty  articles  of  diet 
The  oil,  therefore,  thus  adminis- 
tered, allows  the  children  to  take 
open-air  exercise  in  all  weathers; 
and  exercise  is  indispensable  in 
order  that  the  oil  be  utilised.  We 
thus  find  ourselves  moving  in  a 
circle,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
pathology;  the  effect  becomes  the 
cause,  and  vice  verscL  The  results 
are  what  M.  Ferrochaud  expected. 
So  well  do  the  children  resist  the 
winter's  cold,  that,  when  they  can 
do  it  without  being  observed,  they 
will  pull  off  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, in  order  to  run  about  barefoot 
on  the  frozen  sand. 

The  results  obtained  are  as  rapid 
as  brilliant.  In  five  or  six  weeks, 
the  children  who  arrived  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  weakness  recover  fresh  vita- 
lity. Instead  of  being  dull  and  in- 
different, remaining  without  budg- 
ing wherever  they  are  put,  they 
become  brisk  and  lively,  and  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  play  with  the 
others.  This  transrormation  —  al- 
most tins  resurrection— is  so  mani- 
fest, that  when  the  Empress  visited 
the  hospital  in  1864,  she  wished  to 
put  the  matter  to  the  test.  The 
children  were  brought  to  her  alto- 
gether. Her  Majesty,  without 
making  a  single  mistake,  picked  out 
those  who  had  only  just  arrived  at 
the  seaside  from  those  who  had  en- 
joyed a  longer  residence  there. 

Finally,  tiie  object  of  this  paper 
is  threefold :  First,  to  induce  even  a 
greater  liking  thim  actually  exists 
lor  seaside  holidays,  by  giving 
reasons  why  we  ought  to  indulge 
that  liking.  Secondly,  to  point  out 
to  benevolent  persons  a  model  sea- 
side sanatorium,  which^tiiough  spe- 
cially intended  to  aid  the  most 
helpless  members  of  a  civilised 
oommunity  (namely,  the  sick  chil- 
dren of  working  people,  especially 


those  residing  in  towns),  can  easily 
be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
adults,  whether  male  or  female. 
Thirdly,  to  indicate  to  sufferers  and 
their  friends  a  spot  where  they  will 
find  every  requisite  for  their  success- 
ful treatment — pure  sea  air,  baths, 
quiet,  creature  comforts,  and  first- 
rate  medical  advice,  if  needed.  No 
doubt  all  those  advantages  are  to 
be  obtained  at  home;  we* should  be 
unfortunate  indeed  were  we  obliged 
to  go  abroad  to  seek  them :  which 
does  not  prevent  my  speaking,  in 
terms  of  merited  eulogy,  of  what 
Berck-sur-Mer  has  been  made,  with 
its  magnificent  Hdpital  Napol^n, 
by  the  untiriDg  zeal  of  Dr.  Paul 
Perrochaud. 

Persons  desirous  of  farther  infor- 
mation, whether  official  or  profes- 
sional, will  do  well  to  consult  the 
following  works : — 

'  Bapport  sur  les  r^sultats  obtenus 
dans  le  traitement  des  Enfants  Soro- 
fuleux  ^  THopital  de  Berck-sur- 
Mer  (Pas-de-Calais).  Par  M.  le 
Dooteur  Bergeron.*  Paris,  Paul 
Dapont,  Imprimeur  de  TAdminis- 
tration  de  TAssistance  Publique, 
Bue  de  Grenelle  Sunt  Honord,  45. 
1866. 

*  Hopital  Napol^n,  Fond6  sur  la 
Plage  deBerck(Pas-de-Galais),ponr 
le  traitement  des  Enfiemts  Scrofn- 
leux.  Bdglement  du  Service  Int^- 
rieur.'  Paris,  Paul  Dupont,  41, 
Bue  J.  J.  Bousseau  (Hdtel  des 
Fermes\    1869. 

'  Be  rinfluenoe  du  S^jour  ^  Berck 
(Pas-de-Calais)  dans  le  traitement 
des  Scrofnles.  Par  Gaston  Houzel, 
Dooteur  en  Medecine.'  Paris,  An- 
cienne  Maison  Gustavo  Betaux,  C. 
Pichon-Lamy  Successeur,  Libraire- 
Editeur,  15,  Bue  Cujas  (Ancienne 
Bue  des  Gres).  1868. 

'  Notice  sur  I'Hdpital  Napoleon, 
Fond^  ^  Berck-sur-Mer  (Pas-de- 
CalaisV  Paris,  Imprimerie  Admi- 
nistrative de  Paul  Dupont,  41,  Bue 
J.  J.  Bousseau.    x  869. 

To  the  third  of  these  especially 
the  prenent  writer  is  much  indebted, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  own  per- 
sonal observations. 

E.S.  D. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  A  YOUNG  LADY  IN  LONDON  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY 

IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


MY  BBAB  GlABA, 
I  am  not,  as  yon  know,  a  Girl 
of  the  Period,  in  the  'Saturday 
BeTiew  ^  sense  of  the  term,  bat  I 
confess  to  being  a  reasonable  person, 
and  in  that  capacity  haye  naturally 
considerable  sy mpatby  with  some  of 
the  movements — as  they  are  called 
—of  the  day,  in  which  oar  sex  are 
concerned.  And  I  must  add  that  I 
think  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing 
— as  you  do  in  your  timid  way — 
that  it  is  unfeminine  or  unladylike 
for  a  girl  or  a  woman  to  take,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  active  part  in  life. 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer ;  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  I 
have  no  need  to  be  a  governess,  or  a 
housemaid,  or  a  needlewoman,  or 
anything  of  that  kind^to  say 
nothing  of  so  dismal  a  position  as 
that  of  a  professional  'companion.' 
I  don't  want  a  vote;  though  if  I 
held  property,  in  my  own  right,  in 
the  position  of  a  spinster  or  a  widow, 
I  should  consider  myself  entitled  to 
such  influence  in  the  representation 
of  the  country  as  "tiiiat  property 
would  give  me  were  I  man.  And 
this  just  claim,  papa  tells  me,  is 
certain  to  be  conceded  before  long. 
For  the  zest,  I  consider  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  an  embodiment  of  conscien- 
tiousness gone  cra^,  and  his  sen- 
timental ideas  of  woman's  rights  as 
so  much  moonshine.  Ton  see  I  am 
rather  decided  in  my  -views ;  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  day^after  your 
promised  visit  to  us  in  Park  Lone— 
when  you  will  agree  with  me. 

At  present  you  have  not  recovered 
finom  the  effidcts  of  the  absurd  train- 
ing we  both  experienced  at  '  Pallas 
House,  Establishment  fbr  Toung 
Ladies.'  I  don't  mean  to  say  you 
are  quite  what  that  odious  Miss 
Parallelogram  meant  to  make  you. 
She  had  the  prejudice  still  common 
among  her  class,  and  had  an  idea 
that  to  be  feminine  aud  ladylike  was 
to  have  nothing  but  negative  cha- 
racteristics, and  to  be  thoroughly 
useless  to  everybody,  including  our- 
selves. We  could  not  help  getting 
a  little  education  of  a  certain  kind. 


in  which  what  they  call  accomplish 
ments  played  the  prineipal  part ;  but 
anything  like  ideas  was  out  of  the 
question.  And  to  what  a  dreary 
dead  level  of  mental  as  well  as 
physical  deportment  did  the  system 
threaten  to  bring  us !  Miss  Parel- 
lelogram  seemed  to  consider  that 
every  lady  ought  to  be  like  every 
other  lady,  and  reduced  to  as  rigorous 
a  modification  of  mind  as  of  manner 
and  Toioe.  It  is  unfeminine,  she 
considered,  to  have  decided  opinions 
upon  any  subject,  and  even  more  un- 
IftdyUke  to  express  them;  and  as 
for  the  voice,  it  must  now  only  be  low 
— that  to  a  certain  extent  is  proper 
enough— but  the  language  must  be 
mincMsd  so  as  to  be  scarcely  intelli- 
gible. I  believe  that  her  ideal  of  a 
thorough  lady  resembles  those  beau- 
tifully-dressed dolls  in  the  fashion 
books  who  stand  upon  terraces  in  ball 
costumes  or  pay  one  another  morning 
visits,  holding  their  parasols  as 
if  they  were  pens,  and  who  always 
seem  to  be  saying  to  one  another, 
'  That  is  a  sweet  toilet  of  yours  to- 
day,' or,  'What  a  charming  ball  that 
was  lafit  night  at  the  duchess's!*  I 
am  sure  she  thinbs  that  it  is  not 
feminine  to  have  feeling  or  lady-like 
to  have  heart ;  and  I  suspect  that 
she  values  her  religion  principally 
because  it  is  respectable,  induces 
decorous  habits  in  public,  and  keeps 
the  common  people  in  order. 

To  be  feminine  and  ladylike — hofw 
I  learned  to  detest  those  two  wwds ! 
— ^a  girl,  according  to  -MisB  Paral- 
lelogram, must  not  only  forbear^m 
the  exercise  of  her  iimependent  in- 
telligence, and  be  thoroughly  help- 
less in  all  relations  of  life  apart  from 
conventional  society,  but  must  posi- 
tively not  allow  herself  to  appear  in 
too  -vigorous  a  state  of  health.  To 
look  Tory  healthy  is  to  look  vulgar, 
according  to  her  idea—'  as  if  one 
were  a  farmer's  daughter,'  as  she 
said  one  day  to  me,  with  a  little 
affected  shudder  at  the  bare  notion. 
To  look  pale  and  interesting  she 
conceived  to  be  the  first  qualification 
for  being   feminine  and  ladylike; 
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and  I  tsan  quite  fkncy  that  being 
feminine  and  ladylike  in  ber  way 
must  be  quite  incompatible  "witb 
a  pbysical  state  of  bealtb.  I 
Bnppoeeit  was  to  modify  onr  sanitary 
condition,  like  eyerything  else 
belonging  to  ns,  that  she  kept  na  so 
mnob  shut  up,  and  allowed  ns 
nottiing  more  than  the  gentlest 
exercise  when  we  went  out  of  doors. 
It'is  true  tfapat  we  bad  our  danoing 
days^-and  Tory  glad  we  were,  as  I 
need  not  tell  you,  when  they  came 
round;  and  those  who  so  desired, 
you  may  remember,  -went  through 
a  little  mild  calisthenics.  But  with 
these  exceptions  we  took  our  most 
violent  exercise  when  we  practised 
the  proper  manner  of  getting  in  and 
out  of  a  carriage — by  means  of  that 
old  lattietrap  which  was*  kept  in  the 
garden  for  the  purpoi^e. 

Miss  Parallelograni'8  ideas  of  what 
a  kdy  ought  or  ought  not  to  do  are, 
in  fact,  very  much  like  those  of  the 
oommon  people  themselves;  and  I 
met  with  an  illustration  of  this  the 
other  day.  A  housemaid  of  onrs 
heard  a  man  in  the  street  singing 
fiome  old  soog  aboat  'Under  the 
walnut  tree»  dance  with  me '  and  so 
forth.  It  was  dreadful  driyel,  but 
her  objeotioutoitwas  upon  a  differ- 
ent ground.  '  Like  his  impudence,' 
she  was  heard  to  say;  'as  if  any 
lady  would  dance  under  a  walnut 
tree.'  I  was  greatly  amused,  too,  at 
a  remark  made  by  the  same  girl, 
when  she  was  sent  to  some  people  a 
few  doors  off,  to  see  if  a  parcel  for 
us  from  Marshall  ani  Soelgroye's 
had  been  left  at  their  house  by 
mistaka  They  are  strange  kind  of 
people,  and  would  not  attend  to  a 
message,  but  told  Jane  that  if  her 
mistress  'would  oall  round'  they 
would  answer  her.  '  So  I  told  her, 
of  eonxse,'  added  Jane,  'that  my 
mjstnss  would* not  lower  herself  by 
going  out  in  the  fog/  Beally  Miss 
Parallelogram'84ientiments- wece  not 
mnob  less  ridiouloos  than  these. 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my 
main  purpose  in  writing  to  you — 
and  I  was  eoming  to  the  point  just 
now,  when  referring  to  the  prepos- 
terous idea  that  it  is  not  feminine  or 
ladylike  to  be  healthy  and  active. 
There  as  a  growing  protest  against 
thia  absurdity  in  London  just  now — 


and  of  course  I  do  not  suppose  that 
you,  in  the  country,  can  have  carried 
out  Miss  Parallelogram's  principles 
to  this  extent  You  haye,  of  course, 
your  regular  out-of-doorreorsations ; 
but  you  are  not  likely  to  be  taking  to 
systematio  exercises  to  physical 
deyelopment,  such  as  promise  to 
become  general  here — ^and  of  these 
I  intend  giving  you  some  account 

Gymnastics  for  ladies — it  is 
nothing  less  than  this  decided  phase 
of  physical  training  that  I  refer  to^— 
are  not  so  oommon  in  this  country 
as  on  the  Ck>ntinent,  in  many  parts 
of  which  they  haye  been  taught  for 
some  time  pest  £yen  in  such  close 
proximity  as  Boulogne- sur-Mer, 
where  we  stayed  for  a  few  days  last 
year  on  our  way  to  Paris,  there  iaa 
gymnasium  attached  to  the  Etablis- 
sement  de  Bains  de  Mer— that  is  to 
say,  railed  off  from  the  public  part 
of  the  gardens,  but  by  no  means 
shut  off  from  the  yiew  of  the  abcm- 
n^  who  may  be  lounging  about 
Here  may  be  seen  daily  a  number 
of  girls,  both  English  and  French, 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  athletic 
exercises  performed  by  means  of 
bars  and  eords,  and  swings,  and  so 
forth.  They  are  clad  yery  becomingly 
—rand  I  need  scarcely  say  with  every 
regard  to  decorum — in  coBtumes 
much  resembling  those  worn  in 
France  for  bathing.  They  are,  in 
fact,  as  completely  clothed  as  they 
would  be  in  private  life,  with  the 
difference  that  their  garments  are 
adapted  to  gymnastic  exigencies, 
and  in  one  particular  partake  of  the 
'  kniokerboeker '  ohaiaoter.  I  was 
mueh  struck  with  the  sensible 
nature  of  the  arrangement,  and 
oould  not  doubt  what  was  told  us — 
that  the  exeroise  waa  yery  beneficial 
in  its  re8ults»and  especially  yaluable 
to  girls  of  weakly  frames  and  bad 
physical  development  I  went  in- 
side the  enclosure  (they  wonld  not 
admit  my  brother  Charles,  who  was 
with  me,  on  any  account)  to  see  the 
fun.  And  fun  it  eyidently  was  to 
the  girls — ^who  disported  themeelyes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lady 
Professor,  or  whateyer  she  called 
herself,  while  their  mothers  or 
governesses  sat  and  read  or  did  em- 
broidery.  I  should  certainly  hvfre 
gone  into  training  myself,  but  we 
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T^ere  en  route,  and  I  had  no  time ; 
bat  I  was  glad  to  find,  on  my 
retom  to  London,  that  we  are  not 
without  establishments  of  the  same 
kind,  though  of  a  more  private 
character ;  and  one  of  these,  in  par- 
ticnlar,  I  wish  to  tell  you  all  about 
I  first  found  it  out  through  seeing 
the   book   published   by  Madame 

B reviewed  in  the  newspapers, 

which  bestowed  great  praise  upon 
her  system,  and  were  loud  in  their 
laudations  of  a  gymnastic  soiree 
which  she  gave  last  year  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Booms.  I  went  to 
see  her  establishment  before  getting 
her  book,  and  so  was  able  to  form 
my  opinion  at  first  hand;  and  in 
tfajs  opinion,  derived  from  experi- 
ence, mamma  cordially  concurred. 

The  house— situate  in  Brnton 
Street — is  quite  a  private  one,  and 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  devoted  to 
the  gymnasium.  The  course  of 
exercises  is  very  pretty  to  see.  The 
pupils,  of  all  ages,  and  attired  very 
much  like  those  at  Boulogne,  begin 
with  a  preparatory  exercise,  lasi&g 
for  about  five  minutes,  without  any 
gymnastic  appliance— that  is  to  say, 
they  engage  in  certain  carefully- 
selected  'steps,'  very  slow  and 
simple  at  first,  but  gradually  quick- 
ened, and  developing  into  '  changes' 
more  elaborate  and  amusing.  Their 
object  is  explained  as  intended  to 
warm  the  frame  and  render  it 
pliable  for  the  second  course  of 
ustruction. 

This  is  commenced  by  exercise 
with  the  chest  expander,-  which  is 
also  rudimentary,  and,  like  the 
'steps,'  analogous  to  the  scales 
which  pupils  play  on  the  piano- 
forte. The  chest  expander  is  simply 
a  cord  of  india-rubber,  twenty 
inches  long,  with  a  handle  at  each 
end,  and  warranted  not  to  break 
with  any  amount  of  strain.  Tou 
can  fancy  the  varied  manner  in 
which  this  is  employed— over  the 
head,  forward,  backward,  &c. — for 
the  purpose  of  exercise;  and  the 
movements,  I  should  not  omit  to 
add,  like  all  the  other  movements  at 
the  gymnasium,  are  made  to  the 
sound  of  a  piano  in  an  inner  room, 
so  that  the  effect  is  quite  festive  in 
character,  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
abla     The  next  exercise  is  par- 


formed  with  a  wand,  between  three 
and  four  feet  in  length.  This  is  a 
farther  development  of  the  chest  ex- 
pander, being  stronger  in  its  effects; 
and  ;the  exercise  is  performed  to 
slow  and  quick  time.  Then  come 
exercises  with  the  wand  by  two 
pupils  in  combination.  These 
movements,  of  course,  give  healthy 
action  to  a  great  many  muscles,  and 
by  contributing  to  the  graceful  car- 
riage and  development  of  the  arms, 
'enables  the  pupil' — I  here  quote 

from  Madame  B ^'s  book,  which  I 

have  since  procured — '  to  escape 
that  great  detriment  to  beauty  of 
form,  a  pointed  elbow* 

We  are  next  introduced  to  tiM 
dumb-bell  exercise,  or,  rather,  it  is 
introduced  to  us.  The  pupils  march 
to  an  adjoining  room — their  move- 
ments, of  whatever  kind,  are  made 
to  music— and  return  with  the  in- 
struments in  question.  'Are  they 
heavy?*  I  ask.  The  inquiry  is  an- 
swered with  a  smile,  and  I  am  in- 
vited to  try  one.  It  is  only  of  wood, 
and  may  be  borne  by  a  baby.  The 
principid  of  the  establishment,  I  am 
told,  would  be '  shocked '  at  placing 
in  the  hands  of  young  ladies  heavy 
appliances  intended  only  for  men. 
One  of  her  leading  principles  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  strain  upon  the 
strength  of  any  girl,  however  weak 
she  may  be.  The  intended  objects 
can  be  gained  without  any  such 
dangerous  tests.  The  movements 
with  the  dumb-bells  exhibit  much 
variety,  and  the  pupils  go  through 
them  singly  and  in  pairs.  The 
swinging  exercise  with  these  instm- 
ments,  I  should  mention,  is  con- 
sidered of  especial  value,  as  giving 
great  freedom  and  elasticily  to  the 
arms  and  shoulders. 

There  are  also  exercises  with  the 
'bar-bell '  —  a  light  bar,  with  a 
dumb-bell  at  each  end.  These  and 
the  foregoing  belong  to  one  class  of 
movements:  another  series  is  then 
commenced,  affording  peculiar  op- 
portunities for  development  towards 
more  elaborate  exercises. 

This  series  begins  with  the 
'  rings,'  constructed  of  mahogany  or 
birchwood,  and  of  size  soffioient  for 
two  pupils  to  grasp  freely,  their 
respective  hands  bemg  well  a^art. 
Here,  again,  there  is  much  vaziely. 
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Ooe  of  the  most  noticeablG  fleats 
oonsists  in  tbe  pupils,  coi^jointly  in 
paiis,  xnakiDg  the  ring  to  touch  the 
ground,  while  keeping  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  erect;  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  performance  with  the 
nngB,  as  well  as  to  gymnastics  ge- 
nerally, Madame  B warns  young 

ladies  that  they  cannot  expect  to  go 
through  such  exercises  if  they  in- 
cline to  the  deleterious  practice  of 
tight  lacing,  which,  you  may  be  surOj 
she  uncompromisingly  condemns. 

The  club  exercise  comes   nexi 
You  need  not  be  startled  at  tbe 
sound,  the  clubs  are  quite  light,  and 
anybody  can  manage  them.    The 
first  performance  with  these  is  very 
similar  to  that  with  the  dumb-bells, 
and  tbe  swinging  movement  is  con- 
sidered particularly  beneficial  in  in- 
creasing the  flexibility  of  the  wsdst 
— a  great  help  to  grace,  as  any  ^1 
knows  from  her  own  observation. 
One  of  the  prettiest  exercises  is  l^t 
which  follows,  with  foils.    But  you 
must  not  suppose  that  you   are 
taught  fencing.    The  time  has  not 
oome  when  ladies  need   learn  to 
fight,  though  I  would  not  venture 
to  say  that  even  this  may  not  be 
required  one  of  these  days.     At 
present  the   movements  are  very 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
game  of 'Les  Graces.'  The  develop- 
ment which  it  gives  to  the  body 
would   surely  please   Mr.  Bucddn 
himself,  who,  you  remember,  tells 
the  fiatherB  and  mothers  of  England 
that  their  first  duty  ia  to  look  after 
the  physical  perfection  of  their  fe- 
male o&pring,  if  only  for  the  object 
of  beauty,  with  which  health  goes 
hand  in  hand. 

The  swing  exerdse  introduces  us 
to  a  more  elaborate  part  of  the 
curriculum,  in  which  the  entire 
frame  is  engaged.  The  swings  are 
very  elaborate  affairs,  and  the 
swingers  use  them,  holding  on  by 
their  hands,  sometimes  with  their 
feet  in  stirrups,  sometimes  without, 
and  in  various  ways  which — as  l^e 
critic  said  of  the  young  ladies'  songs 
—  are  '  too  tedious  to  mention.' 
I  thought  it  capital  fun,  as  I  have 
since  found  it  to  be ;  and  one  ad- 
vantage is  that  if  you  happen  to 
lose  your  hold,  you  have  not  to  fiftU 
fiir,  and  even  then  alight  comfort- 


ably upon  an  elastic  mattress,  so 
that  the  idea  of  danger  is  absurd. 
'Climbing  exercises'  belong  to  a 
still  more  advanced   stage.     Tou 
may  guess  the  kind  of  exercises 
these  are  from  the  nature  of  the 
appliances,  which  are  ropes  with 
wooden   rings   at    intervals,   rope 
ladders,  and  ropes  with  stirrups. 
The  young  ladies,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  do  not  climb  poles,  like  a  sailor 
or  a  monkey;  ana  in  these,  as  in 
other  exercises,  precision  is  secured, 
and  safety  therefore  increased,  by 
the  movements  being  gone  through 
in  musical  time.    The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  'jumping,  leaping,  and 
trapeze  exercise,    which  conclude 
the  series.     These  sound  rather 
alarming,  and  suggest  the  idea  of 
female  Blondins,  and  so  forth.   But 
there  is  nothing  in  them  that  need 
scare  anybody  who  has  gone  through 
the  preceding  part  of  the  curri- 
culum, and  of  course  no  young  lady 
is  obliged  to  go  through  any  exer- 
cise to  which  she  may  object.  Pupils 
stand  out  whenever  they  please,  and 
'  skip '  whatever  they  please— that  is 
to  say,  what  does  not  please  them. 

The  word  '  skip '  reminds  me  that 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  exercises 
the  girls  skip  in  reality — with  a 
skipping-rope.  This  is  very  pretty 
to  see,  and  not  very  easy  to  do, 
considering  that  the  piano  is  going 
all  the  while,  and  Uiat '  time'  waits 
for  nobody.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  Imttledore  and  shuttlecock, 
which  are  practised  in  a  similar 
way,  and  also  to  the  hoop  exercise. 
The  latter  is  used  to  make  the  girls 
walk  well,  and  marching,  with  a 
hoop  to  manage,  to  the  sound  of 
music,  must  effect  this  purpose  if 
anything  can.  Tou  would  laugh  to 
see  these  juvenile  games,  conducted 
with  all  the  order  and  discipline 
here  displayed,  and  with  a  thorough 
sense  of  enjoyment,  as  is  evident  to 
the  observer. 

I  should  not  forget  one  use  to 
which  the  gymnastics  are  put.  There 
is  a  special  exercise  for  weak  pupils, 
or  those  with  deformed  spine— pa- 
tients I  suppose  I  must  call  them 
in  this  case.  The  appliances  are 
adopted  from  the  National  Ortho- 
psaoic  Hospital  in  Great  Portland 
Street,  and  of  course  have  the  sane- 
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tioQ  of  that  InatitatioiL    Madame 

B has  foand  them  to  be  highly 

snceessfol  in  two  cases  to  which 
she  especially  xefera. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that 
I    peortioalarly   like    in    Madame 

B-i 's  professions,  as  contained  in 

her  book — she  does  not  profess  too 
mneh.    She  is  all  for  gentle  and 
progressive  means.    It  is  not  prae* 
ticsble,   she    says,    to   strengthen 
weakness,  and  restore  the  balance 
of  the  human  frame,  by  precipitate 
aotion-— by  any   storming   of  the 
enemy's  camp,  in  fact    The  means 
taken  to  gain  tho  end  are:  First, 
the  avoidance  of  fatigne  as  to  the 
exercises  themselves;   second,  the 
recognition  of  amusement  in  con- 
nexion with  these   exercises.     So 
long,  and  so  long  only,  says  Madame 
B—  frankly,  as  gymnastics  can 
be  made   a    pleasure  to  all  who 
practise  them^  have  th^  any  value. 
How  pleasant   it   is  to  have  en- 
lightened sentiments  like  these,  as 
opposed    to   Miss    Parallelogram, 
who  imposed  that  dreadful  'back- 
board,' supposed  to  do  us  good — 
as  a  punishment  for  miscondacti 
But  worse  things  than  the  back- 
boiud  are    advocated   by  cleverer 
persons  than  Miss  Parallelogram. 
Thus,  we  are  told,  a  writer  on  the 
subject  has  advocated — ^fancy  this 
for  young  ladies  I — the  wearing  of 
an  iron  crown,  of  from  three  to  a 
hundred  pounds  in  weight,  as  a 
specially  important  means  of  edu- 
cating the  pupil  into  dignity  and 
uprightness    of   carriaga     As  an 
additional  recommendation,it8eems, 
this  sublime  invention  is  spoken  of 
as    conveniently    and  comfortably 
padded,  besides  being  charmingly 
painted  and  filigreed,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  theunhappy  wearer !  Padded 
or  filigreed,  or  not,  the  device  is 
simply  diabolical,  and  no  doctor 
would  doubt    its   injurious  effect 
upon  the  brain.    I  suppose  the  idea 
has  been  derived  from  pictures  of 
Indian  women,  who  gain  so  much 
of  the  grace  which  belongs  to  their 
movements  from  the  habit  of  carry* 
ing  water  jars  on  their  heads.    But 
the  water  jars  are  far  from  heavy, 
and  any  good  they  do  in  this  way 
may  be  best  efifected  by  the  lightest 
possible  objects.    The  effect  is  pro- 


duced—as- papa  says,  who  has  seen 
hundreds  of  such  girls  in  India— not 
by  the  weight,  but  from  the  ba- 
lancing of  something,  whatever  it 
be,  upon  the  head,  which,  un- 
doubtedly conduces  to  the  graceful 
carriage  of  the  body.  But  there  is 
reflJIy  no  need  for  any  influenee  of 
this  kind,  which  is  after  all  only  an 
indirect  one,  and  cannot  be  si^ 
posed  to  bring  the  body  into  actual 
exercise.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  carrying  of  anything  on  the 
head— even  so  mild  an  ot^t  as  a 
teapot — enters  into  the  gymnastio' 
curriculum  referred  to,  which  seems 
to  me,  and  to  mamma  also,  complete 
without  any  such  adjuncts.  A  lead- 
ing principle  which  it  exhibits  is  iu 
prescribing  a  special  chiss  of  exer- 
cises for  ladies,  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  through  the  feats 
performed  by  men,  even  were  it 
desirable  that  they  should  do  so, 
and  in  makings  distinction  between 
ladies  and  laudies  as  regards  their 
physical  capacities  and  requirements. 
Exercises  which  may  suit  one  girl 
may  not  suit  another,  and  indivi- 
duals are  separately  provided  for 
here  in  Bruton  Street,  as  well  as 
the  sex  generally.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  the  gymnasium  belongs  to 
ladies  alone,  and  that  you  axe  not 
likely  to  meet  a  man  on  the  pre- 
mises unless  he  happens  to  be  a 
doctor. 

There,  my  dear  Clara,  I  have  told 
you  all  I  know--or,at  least,  all  that 
is  essential — concerning  the  latest 
practical  development  of  the  ideas 
concerning  the  physical  education 
of  girls  which  have  been  for  years 
past  urged  by  Mr.  Boskin  and 
others.  It  is  dif&cult  to  get  people 
who  do  not  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice,  to  agree 
even  to  the  theory  of  the  matter.  But 
some  are  of  course  enlightened,  like 
myself  and  mamma,  for  instance, 
and  the  other  patrons  of  the  gym- 
nasium ;  and  foolish  people,  in  this 
respect,  are  becoming  sensible  by 
degrees.  Some  persons  still  seem 
to  think  the  exercises  unfeminine 
and  unladylike — they  cling  to  the 
pet  words  of  Miss  Parallelogram — 
but  upon  what  grounds  ?  To  put 
an  analogous  case.  There  is  no 
prejudice  against  yotmg  ladies  riding 
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on  lioraeback— nobody,  I  am' happy 
to  say,  has  tried  to  take  from  me 
my  beantifol  Gazelle,  who  canrtea 
me  in  the  Bow  in  such  a  wi^  that 
I  am  dwaya  in  dan^r  of  being 
taken  np— by  those  odionsmonnted 
police — ^for  the  fashionable  ofibnoe 
of  forious  riding.  Now  I  wonld 
give  np  all  the  gymnasia  in  the 
world  for  my  horse;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  had  I  to  dt  in 
judgment  as  a  dispassionate  person 
— which  I  am  not,  and  never  shall 
be— between  riding  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  I  should  pronounce  the 
former  just  as  feminine  and  ladylike 
— you  see  I  cannot  avoid  those  un* 
pleasant  words — and  far  less  dan- 
gerous of  the  two.  It  is  mere  non- 
sense for  girls  who  go  through  as 
hard  work  in  the  saddle  as  their 
grooms,  to  complain  of  gymnastic 
exercises  as  too  violent;  and  the 
question  of  danger  resolves  itself 
into  this— that  the  gymnasium  '  ap- 
pliances'  can't  run  away,  while  the 
horses  can.  Moreover  you  must  be 
in  public  to  enjoy  a  ride,  while  even 
that  proverbially  difficult  person 
known  as  'the  most  delicate  lady/ 
may  be  sure  of  privacy — as  fieur  as 
the  other  sex  is  concerned — at  the 
gymnasium.  Of  the  two  things,  I 
repeat,  give  me  the  horse;  but  the 


altamative  ia  not  necessary.  The 
two  an  pleaaiires  apart,  and  those 
aie  most  happy  who  can  partake  of 
both.  My  object  in  comparing  them 
is  simply  to  put  to  shame  those  who 
may  possibly  approve  of  riding,  but 
oonsider  gyomastics— once  more  let 
me  use  the  words— xmfeminine  and 
unladylike. 

I  know,  my  dear  Clara,  that  when 
you  come  to  town  a  Teiy  short  ex- 
perience will  lead  you  to  agree  with 
me  in  this,  as  in  most  other  matters. 
Tour  education  ended  at  Pallas 
House,  and  has  therefore  been  much 
neglected.  Mine,  under  happier 
influences,  has  happily  developed 
in  a  rational  manner,  though  if 
some  people  call  me  a  Girl  of  the 
Period,  in  a  'Saturday  Beview' 
sense,  I  can  only — ^in  the  language 
of  my  brother  Charles,  who  is  prac- 
tising for  Parliament— hurl  back 
the  msinuation  with  the  contempt 
it  deserves.  Do,  dear  Clara,  come 
to  us  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  put 
my.  ideas  to  the  test  Bonnets  are 
worn [We  suppress  the  re- 
mainder of  the  letter,  as  likely  to 
convey  little  information  to  the 
public]. 

Believe  me,  always, 
Your  attached  friend. 


IN  CLOVER. 

I'VE  made  myself  a  nest 
Where  the  grass  is  all  in  flower, 
Where  the  wild  rose  sheds  its  leaves, 
Where  the  great  ox-daisies  tower. 
I  watch  the  butterfly 

Roam  all  the  wide  fidd  over. 
As  lazily  1  lie 
For  once  at  least  in  clover. 

The  swallows  skim  and  dip 

Around  me  and  above  me ; 
The  wild  doves  in  the  copse 

Murmur  as  if  they  love  me. 
I  hear  a  voice  once  dear 

In  every  blackbird's  whistle, 
And  even  in  the  chirp 

Of  the  goldfinch  on  the  thistk. 

I  am  lord  of  these  domains 
For  a  summer  hour  at  least, 

And  I  bid  the  fidries  come 
To  the  revel  and  the  feast. 
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From  the  honeysuckle's'bloom, 
From  the  bdl  of  the  foxglove  swaTing, 

From  the  cup  of  every  flower 
Where  the  little  elves  are  playing. 

My  pipe  by  my  lazy  hand 

Bums  like  a  gunner's  fiiae. 
When  the  dead  men  trampled  lies ; 

And  see,  there  over  my  shoes 
The  ants,  an  eager  host, 

Are  bent  upon  invading, 
Fierce,  ruthless,  hot,  and  keen, 

For  conquest  and  crusading. 

Between  the  wiry  stalks 

Of  grasses  gaily  dancing 
I  see  Ay  creatures  peep. 

And  &iries'  quick  eyes  glancing ; 
Small  monsters  climb  and  pry 

Upon  the  cowslip  blossom, 
Clinging  like  sailor  boys 

When  the  sou*-wcsters  toss  'em. 

The  dragon-fly  with  wings 

Of  silver  gauze  is  darting ; 
The  midges  circling  waltz 

In  greedy  anger  parting. 
In  the  brook  that  near  me  flows 

The  yellow  lily's  swimming, 
Where  just  beyond  the  mill 

The  fuller  stream  is  trimming.  ' 

Close  by  me  in  the  field 

The  dappled  cows  are  browsing, 
And  there  on  the  king-cups  gold 

The  sleeping  bee  is  drowsing. 
As  the  fairies  will  not  come, 

At  least  in  any  number, 
III  steal  just  half  an  hour 

For  a  little  dreamy  slumber. 

I  feel  like  a  man  enchanted 

By  these  summer  sounds  and  sights ; 
Titania,  come  to  me, 

Crowned  with  thy  glowworm  lights. 
Come  in  the  sunlight  dim. 

And  kiss  me  as  Vm  sleeping; 
Already  thy  fairy  guards 

Their  secret  watch  are  keeping. 

I  fell  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

Down  a  precipice  of  dreams,*^ 
Deeper  than  ever  Vulcan  fell — 

I  see  strange  lands  and  streams ; 
When  all  at  once  soft  lips  touch  mine 

(It's  a  &ct  that  I  am  stating), 
And  the  sweetest  voice  you  ever  heard 

Says,  *  Darling,  tea  is  waiting.' 

Dorkingy  1870.  WALTER  ThoRNBURY. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


mas  BELTBAVKBS 

THERE  was  no  handaamer  house 
at  Garden  Reach  than  that  oooa- 
pied  hj  Mis.  and  Miss  Beltrayers. 
Garden  Reach  is  the  Richmond  of 
Calcutta,  and  a  few  yean  ago,  beforo 
a  certain  deposed  prince  had  inyaded 
the  place  with  a  townfdl  of  followers, 
was  tiie  &Toarite  sabnrban  resi* 
dence  of  the  Calcutta  people,  whose 
Tillas,  with  gardens  sloping  down 
to  the  waters  of  the  Hoogley,  were 
the  pleasantest  objects  seen  by  new 
arrive  in  the  xiTer.  Between  ao- 
quaintances  made  on  the  journey 
out,  and  a  few  found  ready  made  in 
Calcutta,  those  ladies  were,  not 
long  after  their  landing,  surrounded 
by  a  Tery  fair  selection  of  society. 
The  hurra  hebees  of  the  City  of  Pa- 
laces were  a  little— what  shall  I  call 
it.  shy  ?— in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
new  comers,  who  might  be  well 
known  in  the  Mofussu,  they  said, 
but  had  no  recognised  status  in  the 
Presidency,  and  occupied  the  ano- 
malous position  of  being  their  own 
protectors.  People  did  not  exactly 
say  that  it  was  not  quite  respectable 
to  die,  so  they  handsomely  excused 
the  late  Mr.  Beltravers;  but  they 
seemed  to  infer  that  it  was  not  quite 
comme  U  faut  for  the  two  ladies  to 
be  left  to  themselyes,  and  they  had 
heard  that  there  was  some  mystery 
connected  with  Mrs.  Beltrayers, 
who,  it  was  whispered,  had  formerly 
occupied  a  dependent  position  in 
the  house  of  ner  husband.  The 
latter  supposition  led,  as  may  be 
supposed,  to  some  critical  considera- 
tion of  her  fitness  for  the  rank  she 
now  assumed.  There  was  certainly 
a  something  about  hcur  manner  that 
was  not  quite  right,  remarked  one 
fair  critic ;  a  kind  of  Je  ne  sais  guoi, 
remarked  another,  with  snggestiye 
felicity;  a  little  underbred  in  tone, 
enforced  a  third,  yenturing  nearer 
to  the  point  The  fact  was,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  Mrs.  Beltra- 
yers's  manner  to  warrant  any  such 
ideas.  It  was  in  eyery  respect 
that  of  a  highly-bred  lady ;  it  had 
neyer  been  questioned  in  the  capitals 
VOL,  XTm. — xo*  or. 
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of  Europe;  and  I  suspect  that  eyen 
in  Calcutta,  where  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  a  certain  pattern  style,  it 
would  neyer  haye  been  questioned 
but  for  the  lady's  beauty;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  both  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Beltrayers  were  highly 
aggressiye  in  this  aspect,  and  owed 
an  explanation,  as  strangers,  of  what 
they  meant  by  it  But  for  tiieir 
wealth  they  would,  I  dare  say,  haye 
been  eyen  more  sharply  questioned ; 
but  money  is  an  element  of  respect- 
ability in  Calcutte,  as  in  other  places, 
and  after  all  nobody  could  find  any- 
thing to  say  directly  against  them. 
They  were  let  down  therefore  yeiy 
gen^y;  but  it  is  probable  that  their 
house  would  haye  been  principally 
fre<)uented  by  men,  but  for  the  care 
which  Sir  Morman  Halidame  took 
to  find  them  a  few  friends  tobeg^ 
with.  There  was  a  difibrence  of 
opinion,  b;^  the  way,  concenubig  Sir 
Norman  himself ;  for  a  certain  scan- 
dal concerning  him  was  reyiyed  1^ 
a  few  old  stagers,  women  as  well  as 
men,  and  a  few  heads  were  yir- 
tuously  shaken  when  his  name  was 
mentioned.  Howeyer,  men  are  pri- 
yileged  to  create  scandal  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  a  handsome  man 
who  happens  to  be  a  baronet  is  not 
quite  out  of  the  pale  of  pardon. 
Sir  Norman,  too,  was  all  right  at 
Gtoyemment  House,  and  when  he 
told  the  aides-de-camp  that  they 
must  call  upon  the  Beltrayers*  on 
behalf  of  the  lady  of  that  august 
mansion,  who  had  been  called  upon 
herself  in  due  course,  they  called  as 
became  them,  and  were  charmed 
with  the  new  arrivals,  as  became 
them  also.  An  invitation  to  dinner 
followed  with  Indian  punctuality, 
and  the  Gkrveroor-General's  lady, 
superior  to  feminine  jealousy,  was 
as  charmed  with  her  guests  as  the 
aides-de-camp  themselyes,  and  her 
impressions  were  shared  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  the  Lord  Sahib. 
So  in  a  short  time  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Beltrayers  became  the  mode  in  Cal- 
cutte, and  when  people  are  the  mode 
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they  can  do  as  they  like.  The  ladies 
did  as  they  liked  accordingly,  and 
nothing  more  was  said,  whatever 
may  have  been  thought,  to  their 
detraction.  They  gave  the  plea- 
santest  parties,  and  eyeiybody  came 
to  them,  and  ^eir  parties  were  not 
manely  hvarra  kficmas,  but  pleasant 
litUe  intimate  tiffins,  and  still  moce 
ptoaaant  and  wonderfolly  well* 
managed  picnics,  and  they  even 
Tontaied  with  imponity  npon  balls, 
irhich  ate  haaardons  in  a  place  like 
Galcntia  to  new  comers,  as  they 
must  be  well  attended  if  Uiey  are  to 
Tssnlt  in  anything  else  than  a  break- 
down. Bat  Mrs.  and  Miss  Beltra- 
fen  oarried  all  before  them,  and 
after  a  very  short  tame  nobody  ven- 
tmsed  to  make  the  vagnest  allasions 
to  their  manner,  or  their  style,  or  to 
talk  my  feeble  foolery  about  the 
je  ne  sais  quoi  which  bad  puzzled 
SOOBoe  of  the  hurra  hebees  m  the  first 
isBtanoe. 

Among  the  most  constant  Tisitors 
to  the  house  were  Sir  Norman  Hali- 
dame  and  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Mil- 
ward,  and  certain  reports  as  to  their 
probable  relations  towards  the  ladies 
had  of  eourse  landed  with  them 
after  the  overland  journey.  But  it 
woqM  have  been  difficult  for  any- 
body to  haye  detected  any  change 
in  tbe  position  of  either  of  those 
gentleoBMn  in  respect  to  their  fair 
friends.  They  were  both  apparent 
fiivourites  with  tbe  ladies,  and  were 
pciTileged  persons  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  beyond  this  it  was  not 
easy  to  assign  them  a  plaoe,  and 
they  agreed  together,  after  a  few 
differences,  much  like  a  couple  of 
domestic  annuals  who,  competitors 
for  &yonr  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, eoEercise  towards  one  another 
a  wise  toleration.  That  a  person  of 
Mr.  Milwaid's  decided  temperament 
should  haye  submitted  to  this  in- 
dignity seems  strange ;  but  I  sup- 
IKMae  he  had  good  reanon  for  submis- 
sion; and  as  for  Sir  Norman,  he 
was  so  shamefully  weak  that  a  lady 
whom  he  loved- could  play  with  him 
as  she  pleased. 

Gonstanoe  Beltravers  did  play 
with  hioi,!  am  afraid.  Few  men 
would  have  endured  her  treatment, 
in  &ot  A  Spaniard  or  an  Italian, 
with  half  the  provooation,  would 


have  fought  a  dozen  duels  in  sheer 
desperation,  and  frightened  her  into 
an  avowal  gf  one  kind  or  another. 
But  Engli^men — whose  affections 
must  be  as  strong  as  those  of 
Spaniards  or  Italians^bear  capri- 
cioosness  much  more  calmly;  and 
Milirard,  for  his  own  sake,  I  fancy, 
and  Halfdame,  for  tbe  sake  of  his 
lady  loine,  certainly  bore  a  great 
deal.  They  were  both  very  foolish, 
yon  will  say.  Perhaps  they  were ; 
but  our  foolish  daj^s  are  the  hap- 
piest in  our  lives,  and  no  aensible 
man  will  be  wise  until  he  is  made  so. 
This  kind  of  thing  would  con- 
tinually happen.  Sir  Norman  woukl 
call  in  the  morning  and  offer  to  ride 
with  Constance  on  the  couiae  in  the 
aftemooB.  Constance  was  a  msg- 
nifioent  rider,  and  never  kicked  so 
well  as  '  in  her  habit  as  she  lived' 
on  horseback.  She  would  be  de- 
lighted to  accept  his  services*  but 
would  ride  away  from  him  if  die 
felt  so  disposed  with  another  cava- 
lier—an  aide-de-camp  or  anybody 
else  who  might  interpose  after  they 
were  on  ths  ground — and  rejoin 
him  only  in  time  to  be  taken  home 
or  put  into  the  carriage ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Beltravers  did  not  nde  she  was 
not  always  able  tovsstrain  tins  kind 
of  wilfulness.  Constance  treated 
him  in  the  rame  manner  at  balls 
and  picnics,  which  set  in  to  a  mild 
extent  with  the  ookl  weather,  and 
made  him  occasionally  the  moat 
miserable  of  men.  Bat  there  must 
have  been  a  good  tmderstanding 
between  them  all  the  time,  or  Sir 
Norman  would  have  taken  the  dig- 
ni6ed  part  of  leaving  her  to  do  as 
she  pleased. 

*  If  the  be  not  made  for  hm. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be?* 

he  would  certainly  have  aaid.  But 
misery  of  a  certain  kind  is  a  lux- 
urious feeling,  and  Sir  Norman 
liked  it,  I  suppose,  as  some  men  do 
— with  its  compeniBaiioQS. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

GBOSS  FURFO0ES  AMD  XHUB 
00NBBQ0XM0S8. 

Upon  all  public  ocoasioos  about 
this  time  Constance  was  insaismailU 
for  serioos  conversation.  She  flut- 
tezed  about  like  a  birdj  and  yon 
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oofold  not  make  her  aay  what  she 
meant  even  when  yon  got  her  npon 
a  bongh  by  herself.  Sach  at  least 
was  Sir  Nerman'e  eocperienoe.  Bat 
he  had  some  ooneolatioo  in  fioding 
that,  when  alone  with  him,  she  was 
mere  qniet  end  confidential  than 
upon  more  public  oscastons.  Yet 
one  wonld  fimcy  that  the  crowd  of 
her  snrroanding  pleased  her  more. 
She  was  bright  and  animated  with 
them  as  ehe  was  not  with  Sir 
Norman,  and  with  nobody  did  she 
seem  more  at  home  than  with  Mil- 
ward,  whom  she  ilKtreated  continu- 
ally, and  of  late  professed  to  detest 
But  there  are  some  people  who  are 
not  to  be  put  down  by  mere  detesta- 
tion, and  Mil  ward  was  one  of  these. 
His  cynical  natore,  which  saved  him 
£ram  feeling,  saved  him  perhaps 
from  seeing  aJso.  It  is  certain  that 
he  endared  with  equanimity  as 
many  rebaffs  as  would  have  driven 
Qilidame  to  desperation.  And  yet, 
in  the  long  run,  he  appeared  on  far 
better  terms  with  the  young  lady 
than  his  rival.  Upon  countless  oc- 
casions when  Ualidame  was  es- 
tranged through  some  previous 
misunderstanding,  Milward  was 
found  cheerfully  to  the  front,  and, 
whatever  mortification  he  might 
have  reoeiyed,  showed  no  signs  of 
discomfiture.  His  temperament 
«eemed  to  suit  that  of  Constance, 
who  hated  being  'taxed,'  as  she 
flaid,  about  her  conduct,  and,  for 
purposes  of  social  intercourse,  pre- 
iened  people  who  gave  her  no 
trouble.  Milward  never  'taxed' 
her,  and  he  nearly  always  answered 
her,  for  he  said  ilV-natuied  things  of 
everybody  in  the  pleasantest  pos- 
sible manner;  seldom  resorted  to 
snch  dall  subjects  as  literature  and 
art,  and  never  made  her  think  about 
such  things  as  poetry  and  romance 
— '  which  are  all  very  well  in  books,' 
ghe  said,  '  when  one  is  alone  on  a 
dull  morning,  but  are  a  dreadful 
bore  in  society.  Besides,  when 
people  begin  by  talking  poetry  and 
romance  they  idways  end  by  talking 
love.  And  I  hate  love— it  com- 
promisos  one  so;'  and  besides  if 
aociety  is  worth  anything  it  ought 
not  to  leaye  one  time  for  it.  It  is 
quite  timeio  think  about  love  when 
one  is  tired  of  everything  else.' 


Constance  developed  these  views 
more  particularly  to  Mrs.  Beltrayers 
one  morning  when  those  ladies  were 
seated  in  the  drawing-room  awaiting 
some  friends  whom  they  expect^  to 
tiffin.  They  had  more  tiffin  than 
dinner  parties,  by  the  way,  like 
most  of  the  English  in  India  who 
are  socially  inolmed  and  can  do 
what  they  please  with  their  time. 

Constance  had  been  particularly 
cool  on  the  previous  night  to  Sir 
Norman,  who  was  plainly  piqued, 
inasu^uch  as  he  had  just  sent  a  note 
of  excuse  instead  of  coming,  as  he 
had  promised,  to  the  tiffin.  The 
young  lady  seemed  a  littie  mor- 
tified when  the  note  arrived— for 
she  never  felt  flattered  at  people 
forsaking  her  society,  and  had  a 
horror  of  loneline^  above  all  thinura. 
But  she  saw  herself— through  ma 
medium  of  an  opposite  noirror — 
looking  60  beautiful  that  it  was  im- 
poABible  to  care  about  a  mere  -man 
being  out  of  temper.  And  Con- 
stance was  not  one  of  those  forms 
of  life  and  light  who  look  extremely 
well  at  night,  and  at  no  other  time. 
On  the  contrary,  the  daylight  be- 
came her  best—in  Calcutta  at  any 
rate.  For  the  aoft  air  gave  trans- 
IMoency  to  the  delicacy  <^  her  com- 
plexion, and  softness  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  eyes.  And  the  ladies 
could  endure  a  stronger  test  than 
many  of  their  sex  in  India,  who,  in 
shutting  oat  the  heat,  are  too  apt  to 
shut  out  the  light  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  they  can  scarcely  Aee  to 
read.  Moreover,  the  month  was 
January,  and  the  'cold  weather' 
was  at  its  height — in  token  of 
which  all  the  windows  were  open 
to  admit  the  genial  iiir,  and  an 
apology  for  a  fire  was  actually 
burning  in  the  grate ! 

Both  ladies  were  indeed  loob'ng 
their  best,  and  their  presence  vrould 
have  lent  a  grace  to  a  less  ohnrming 
indoor  scene.  A  Cailcutta  drawin^^ 
room  is  a  very  pleasant  apartment 
when  people  do  not  try  to  rob  it  of 
its  local  characteristics,  and  make  it 
.uncomfortably  English ,  That  of 
Mrs.  Beltravers  was  a  pattern  of  ite 
kind — it  was  so  loi^  and  so  lofty; 
and  so  airy,  also,  now  that  uie 
jilmUs  were  all  opened,  and  es- 
tablished a  communication  with  the 
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Teiukdah— the  matting  on  the  floor 
was  80  oool  and  clean — and  the  for- 
nitore,  thongh  padded,  and  lax- 
nrioas,  and  European,  nad  the  ad- 
Tantageofnot  being  crowded.  There 
were  fewer  purely  ornamental  ac- 
ceasories  than  would  be  found  in  a 
drawing-room  at  home;  but  the 
cause  of  symmetry  was  assisted 
thereby,  and  any  requirement  on 
the  score  of  knick-knacks  was  amply 
compensated  by  flowers,  which 
were  simply  everywhere. 

Gonstance  was  half  reclining  on  a 
80&,  pretending  to  read,  and  had 
just  made  the  grati^ing  discoYcry 
ahready  mentioned,  when  Mrs.  Bel- 
travers,  who,  attracted  by  the  noise 
of  wheels,  had  gone  lor  an  instant 
into  the  yerandah,  noticed,  on  her 
return,  the  direction  of  the  young 
lady's  glance,  and  guessed  instinc- 
tiyely  what  was  passing  through 
her  mind.    So  she  said— 

'  Tes,  you  certainly  are  looking 
Tery  well  to-day,  Constance,  and 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  Sir  Korman 
is  not  coming  to  see  you/ 

Constance  was  by  no  means  dis- 
composed by  the  preliminary  hint 
contained  in  this  remark.  She 
thought  it  quite  as  natural  for  a 
young  lady  to  admire  herself  as  for 
other  people  to  admire  her. 

'  The  idea  did  occur  to  me,'  she 
said,  quietly, '  that  this  was  one  of 
my  best  days;  but  I  wish  you 
would  not  luways.teaze  me  about 
Sir  Norman.' 

'  I  do  not  want  to  teaze  you,  my 
child ;  but  you  must  see  what  I  have 
BO  frequently  pointed  out,  that  he 
is  devoted  to  you,  aiid  I  think  that 
you  ought  to  make  him  a  more 
gracious  return.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  am  good  natured 
enough  to  him— sometimes  at  least' 

'  Yes,  but  at  others  you  are  posi- 
tively cruel.  Last  night,  for  in- 
stance, you  almost  cut  him  for  the 
entire  evening.  And  the  idea  of 
giving  the  preference  to  a  person 
like  Mr.  Milward  is  to  me  some- 
thing absurd.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  his  regiment  is  quartered  in 
the  Fort— I  was  in  hopes  that  he  was 

going  up  country— and  quartered 
ere  or  not  I  should  certainly  not 
ask  him  to  the  house  but  that  you 
wish  it' 


'  Mr.  MHward  only  amuses  me. 
I  do  not  care  about  him  in  th« 
least' 

'So  I  have  always  supposed;  and 
the  ftot  mAkes  your  patronage  of 
him  more  puzzl&g.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir  Norman  is  one  oi  the 
handsomest,  most  amiaUe,  and 
most  accomplished  persons  I  know. 
He  is  a  bwronet,  moreover,  and  an 
excellent  match  for  any  woman  who 
is  not  obliged  to  marry  for  mere 
money— and  that  I  would  never 
wish  you  to  do,  even  if  you  were 
poor  instead  of  rich.  He  would 
marry  you  at  any  time  if  he  saw  a 
chance— indeed  he  has  said  as  much 
to  me— and  he  will  be  heartbroken 
if  you  throw  him  ofL' 

Constance  blushed  slightly— she 
was  never  betrayed  into  blushing 
&rther  than  this. 

'  I  have  told  you  beftne,  mamma,' 
she  said,  with  some  petulance,  'that 
I  do  not  want  to  throw  off  Sir  Nor- 
man. I  admire  him,  I  regard  him, 
I  think  I— but  you  must  not  ask 
me  to  tell  you  all— and  why  do  yon 
want  me  to  marry  at  once  y/fhsa,  I 
would  rather  wait?* 

'  My  dear  child,  I  have  no  wish 
to  make  you  marry  anybody,  or  to 
marry  at  all  before  you  feel  in- 
clined. But  if  you  care  for  Sir 
Norman — and  there  is  no  doubt  he 
cares  for  you — why  should  you  not 
encourage  him  to  come  to  the  point 
— ^which  I  know  he  is  quite  ready  to 
do— and  make  an  engagement?  a 
long  engagement  if  you  prefer  it^ 
though  I  think  short  engagonents 
are  usually  preferable.' 

'  An  engagement— and  a  long  en- 
gagem^it!  That  is  what  I  par- 
ticularly detest  I  No,  no,  when  I 
engage  to  marry  it  sha,ll  be  to  marry 
at  once.  I  have  no  idea  of  going 
about  in  society  as  somebody's 
fiancee.  One  is  considered  as  no- 
thing but  a  bore— people  are  afraid 
to  talk  to  you— you  have  no  fun  at 
all — ^and  your  companion  in  ab- 
surdity, who  is  always  at  your 
elbow  of  course,  assumes  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  himself  airs,  of  leo- 
turing,  and  auarrelling  if  he  pleases, 
and  even  of  being  jealous— before 
you  are  married  to  mm.' 

'In  my  time  people  always 
thought  oourtafaip  the  pleasantest 
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part  of  fheir  liyes.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  girl  can  object  to  have  the 
man  she  loves  constantly  abont 
with  her,  and  making  her  an  object 
of  worship  before  all  the  world  V 

*  Ah,  that  is  pleasant  enough  in 
sound,  but  it  is  inoonTenient---yoa 
are  obliged  to  be  so  formal  toeyery- 
body  else.' 

'  But  everybody  else  should  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  such 
a  case.  Ton  should  live  for  the 
man  alone— and  be  as  devoted  to 
him  as  he  is  to  you.' 

'Tes,  and  that  is  just  what  I 
object  to.  I  confess,  for  a  time  at 
any  rate,  that  I  like  to  be  admixed 
by  all  the  world.' 

'  And  to  let  all  the  world  know 
thatyon  like  their  admiration  ?* 

'  Well,  if  yon  please  to  put  it  so— 
yes.  There  are  not  many  years  of 
onryonth  in  which  we  can  enjoy 
society,  and  I  like  to  make  the 
most  of  them.' 

'  I  am  afraid,  my  child,  that  yon 
are  not  in  love— at  least  that  yon 
are  in  love  only  with  society — ^and 
in  that  case  I  would  not  advise  yon 
to  pretend  otherwise.  But  I  con- 
fess I  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  yon  married  to  Norman  Hali- 
dame— and  I  fear  that  in  your 
present  disposition  yon  will  miss 
the  chance.' 

Again  there  came  a  flush  upon 
the  delicate  cheek  of  Constance; 
but  that  yonnR  lady  was  far  from 
being  oonvinoeoL 

'  I  like  my  liberty,  mamma,  that 
is  all,'  she  said,  'so  pray  do  not 
press  me  just  now  about  Sir  Nor* 
man.' 

So  the  conversation  dropped;  and 
presently  there  came  in  two  or  three 
men  to  tiffin.  MUward  was  of  the 
number,  and  there  was  the  addition 
— for  the  first  time — of  Winder- 
mere. Windermere  had  naturally 
nmde  the  acquaintance  of  the  ladies 
on  board  the  'Znberdnst;'  but  he 
was  the  jfriend  of  Mrs.  Beltravers 
rather  than  of  Constance,  to  whom 
he  had  never  paid  any  attention 
beyond  the  commonest  of  social 
courtesies.  He  and  Mrs.  Beltravers, 
indeed,  were  great  friends,  and  his 
manner  to  her  was  so  respectfully 
serious  as  to  be  almost  tender. 

Could  it  be,  asked  Constance  of 


herself,  observing  the  care  with 
which  Windermere  took  Mrs.  Bel- 
travers down  to  the  dining-room, 
that  he  has  pretensions  in  that  di- 
rection? Constance  did  not  care 
for  Windermere  more  than  she  did 
for  many  other  men,  but  she  did 
not  feel  flattered  at  his  marked 
preference — she  had  exclusive  ideas 
m  reference  to  attentions  paid  in  her 
presence. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of  her 

Srevious  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Seltravers— perhaps  Windermere's 
insensibility  to  her  claims  to  homage 
had  something  to  do  with  it—but 
the  &ot  was  that  Constance  was 
not  so  agreeable  a  person  at  tiffin 
as  it  was  her  wont  to  be.  Mil  ward 
tried  to  make  himself  amusing  as 
usual,  but  she  would  not  be  amused ; 
and  when  that  gentleman  assumed 
a  little  of  what  he  considered  his 
privilege,  and  attempted  to  take 
I)ossession  of  her  in  dictatorial 
style,  she  fairly  put  him  down. 
That  is  to  say,  she  intended  to  put 
him  down;  but  Milwaid  had  no 
idea  of  snch  a  prooess  being  intended 
for  him,  and  remained  unscathed. 
So  Constance  had  to  put  him  down 
again,  and  this  time  the  work  was 
performed  so  effiectually  that— 
while  everybody  else  had  no  doubt 
on  the  subject — even  the  gentleman 
concerned  gained  a  dim  idea  that 
perhaps  he  was  not  in  such  high 
favour  with  the  lady  as  he  had 
supposed. 

While  the  party  were  taking 
coffee,  and  talking  of  their  impend- 
ing rides  or  drives,  a  horseman 
pulled  up  in  the  compound— he 
was  just  visible  from  the  dining- 
room,  which  opened  upon  the  ve- 
randah—and the  next  minute  he 
was  among  them.  It  was  Sir  Nor- 
man, who  had  changed  his  mind. 
I  suspect  he  had  repented  of  his 
pique,  and  had  come  to  make 
matters  up.  The  idea  must  have 
occurred  to  Constance,  for  a  roseate 
tint  made  its  appearance  upon  her 
face  for  the  third  time  that  dav; 
and  she  was  visibly  pleased  at  ^e 
baronet's  presence. 

'  I  had  forgotten  when  I  engaged 
to  come  to  tiffin,'  said  ^he,  'that  I 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  — ^th  mess ; 
but  I  got  away  as  soon  as  I  could  ; 
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aai  I  ilioaghC  added  he,  qnietly  to 
Ste.  Beitrayen,  'that  CkMStaooe-^ 
that  18  Mi^8  BeitnvierB— would  lika 
to  lide  this  eyening.' 

Ho  hod  madoa  much  more  yagne 
ecBBiue  in  his  note  of  the  momiDg 
for  his  absenoe  at  tiffin.  ItiftoariooB 
that  tbe  meee  engagnneiit  had  not 
ocoorred  to  hioEu  Howttyer,  no  no-* 
tiee  was  taken  of  tibe  fact;  and 
Oonstanoe,  to  whom  the  appeal 
WM  preeently  made,  said  she  woald 
be  dielighted  with  hie  eeoort— and 
flh»  looked  as  if  she  meant  what  ahe 
eaid. 

Mr.  MilwvEd  was  not  aabed  to  be 
of  the  party ;  bat  he  exensed  him- 
aelf  yery  gsaeioiiBly  by  the  annoonoe- 
meat  that  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Baoqnet  Oonrt,  where  there  were 
gnat  expeotatioas  of  his  soeoess  in 
a  match. 

1  have  said  tha4  Constance  neyer 
looked  better  than  when  moonted, 
and  this  eyenmg  she  looked  more 
tbn  herself.  JBSuI  ahe  not  been  a 
finished  horsewoman  she  would  hare 
disappointed  eyerybody  who  saw 
her  moani  If  she  had  but  an  in- 
telligent person  to  put  her  up— and 
Sir  Norman  ezoelled  in  this  delieate 
aoeoDipiishmeDt— she  was  ready  to 
start  in  amomenl  There  was  no 
straggling  into  her  proper  position 
in  the  inddle;  her  habit  aeyer 
wVBited  pulling  about;  and  the 
bridle  fell  between  the  proper  fingers 
as  if  it  met  them  half  way.  She 
had  neyer  been  knowu  to  drop  her 
whip,  eyen  to  get  a  particular  some- 
body to  pick  it  up.  She  drew  the 
iine  between  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate fiirtation  of  the  kind.  Her 
bouqnet  and  her  fan  were  always 
fallmg  into  other  people's  way,  but 
4Bhe  was  neyer  guilty  of  nonsense  in 
connection  with  her  cruvache,  I 
mention  this  little  matter  as  indi- 
cating the  high  principle  by  which 
Ck>n8t)ince  goyerned  herself— when 
she  chdse. 

As  Miss  Reltrayers  rode  off  to- 
wards the  eternal  '  course/ aoeonH 
panied  only  by  Sir  Norman,  Uiere 
were  few  men  in  Calcutta  who 
would  not  haye  enyied  her  caya- 
lier. 

When  she  xetnrDed  it  was  nearly 
dark— twilight  is  so  brief  in  the 
East— and  Mrs.  Beltrayers,  who  had 


been  taking  a  solitary  dzire,  had  al- 
ready arriyed.  Sir  Norman  helped 
h«r  to  dismount,  and  then,  alter  a 
few  words  of  adieu,  aooompsnied  hj 
what  seemed  an  unnsoally  ocxdiil 
shake  of  the  hand,  moonted  again 
himself,  and  waiting  to  see  her  dis- 
appear among  the  seryants  on  the 
threshold,  cantered  out  of  the  oom- 
poiind. 

T  wo  minutes  alter  Conshmoe  was 
in  Mrs.  Beltrayers's  dxeasing-iooai 
— ^hec  hat  and  whip  were  on  the 
floor,  and  she  was  folded  in  the 
arms  of  that  lady. 

Mra  Beltravers  goesfled  what  bad 

happened.    '  So  yon  hafo  bean  a 
gooa    girl,*   she   ssid;    'Nomuyi 
has       * 
'  He  has— he  has/ cried  GsDstaDoe. 

'I  congratulate  yon,  my  love, 
sincerely,  and  haye  eyery  hope  fiv 
your  happiness.'    Then  cams  ^mA 

'  Bot  1  don't  know,  I  am  not 
snre — I  was  taken  by  suptiu— I 
said ' 

'What  did  you  say?  Snrdyyou 
<li4  not ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  whatlaaidat 
first— but,  at  last^  I  said  p§rhap»li 

Mm.  fieltrayers  smiled^  and  than 
came  more 


OHAPTEB  XLL 

WHAT  TEXT  SAID  AT  TBB  FBXff* 
DSNOr  CLUB. 

Sir  Norman  rode  from  Gardaii 
Beach  to  the  Presid^icy  Clsb  in 
the  Cbowringhee  Boad.  There  he 
found  Windermere,  who  gaie  him 
an  unexpected  piece  of  news. 

'I  am  waiting  hers,'  be  aaad,'ift 
hopes  of  seeing  your  brother  OeoQ, 
who,  I  suppose  you  knew,  is  i> 
Calcutta.   WeareoldaequaintaBeee, 

as*  1  dare  say  you  are  aware.* 

Sir  Norman  waa  so  oecnpied  with 
himself,  and  the  dream  of  huppvoe^ 
into  which  he  had  entered,  that  he 
did  not  immediately  notice  the  an- 
nouncement Then  on  a  soddtfi  i^ 
full  significance  came  acrou  hia 
miod. 

'Cecil  in  Calcutta?  GeeU  here? 
Do  I  understand  you  aright?* 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  ixo- 
welcome  nature  of  the  oooianiiica' 
tion  which  had  been  mada 
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f  I  should  be  sorrj,  indoed,  if  you 
did  miraaffentaBd  me^'  said  Win- 
<ieniiste.  'Imenlioiifidyonrbioiber 
under  the  impressioB  that  yoa  would 
be  glad  to  see  hiok  Pray  pardoa 
me  if  I  was  oaawaBeof  any  leasoa 
to  the  oontiary/ 

'Tbsie  is  notbieg  to  pnrdon,  my 
dear  sir/  replied  Sir  Norman ; '  Uiete 
have  been  some  family  diflferenoesy 
and  Cecil  snd  myself  are  not  on  the 
batt  of  terms;  we  are  amioi^le 
eeoQgh  when  we  meet,  bnt  we  do 
not  meet  more  often  than  we  are 
OMnpeUed.' 

*Ah,  ttiese  things  are  nmplessant. 
It  18  to  be  hoped  that  yoa  will  be 
better  ftiends  some  day.  Of  course 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  fiimily 
raattaiB»  and  bare- always  liked  what 
I  have  seen  of  GeciL  His  frank 
good-nature  is  yery  taking;  and 
then  is  no  mistaking  the  open 
bosesty  of  bis  ofaaracter/ 

Sir  Hormao  had  his  own  opinicm 
as  to  his  brother's  special  gifts,  bat 
heaerslysBid— 

'Ah,  no  doabt  Cecil  has  his  good 
points;  it  woald  be  hard  if  we  had 
notallofiisafew.  When  is  the  next 
matl  in,  biy  th^  way — ^the  EDglish 
maiir 

'It  is  dne  in  two  or  thrse  days. 
This  is  Wednesday  —  Satnxday,  I 
think,  is  the  day.  Are  you  expeot- 
ingfiriends?' 

'One;  or»  I  may  eay.  twa  Cap- 
tain Pemberton,  my  colleagne  on 
the  diraetion  of  the  Oreat  India 
Amelioratioo.  Ton  may  remember 
mestiDg  him  in  the  city  when  you 
first  jdned  na.  He  is  a  fmeilellow 
— one  of  the  most  honourable  men 
I  know.  He  brings  his  daughter 
with  bim ;  but  I  do  not  know  the 
My,  though  Pemberton  and  mysflf 
aie  old  Meods.  He  lived  rather  in 
retirement  of  late  in  London,  and 
did  not  take  his  daughter  aboat, 
hot  she  is  reported  to  be  of  groat 
beanty.' 

Windeimere  sighed,  and  changed 
ihe  sabject  He  bated  to  talk  of 
beantifol  women,  somehow,  of  late. 

Sir  Nonnsn  would  not  stay  at  the 
<ilnb  to  dine,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
in  whioh  I  saspvct  his  brother  was 
somewhsi  eoBcemed.  Where  he 
did  dine,  or  i>hether  he  dined  at 
all,  I  am  unable  to  say.    He  was 


Teiy  happy,  and  went  to  hia  own 
rooms  at  ^peirce's  to  haye  his  hap- 
piness all  to  himself. 

The  next  man  whom  Windermeie 
eneonnterad  wss  another  of  the 
arriyals  by  the  preoeding  mail— nd 
other  than  oar  friend  Mr.  Manton. 
Windermere  had  met  him,  with  hia 
wife,  ont  at  a  burra  khana, 

*I  am  not  aware  where  yon  are 
staying,'  said  Windermere,  after 
they  had  exchanged  a  few  common^ 
places,  'or  I  should  have  done  my^ 
self  the  honour  of  paying  Mrs.  Man- 
ton  a  visit.' 

People  in  India  lose  no  time  in 
getting  through  the  prelinnaary 
courtesies  of  acquaiotaoceshipL  In 
England,  a  couple  of  men  who  had 
so  little  in  common  might  haTS  met 
abont  for  yeers  without  exohanging 
any  ceremonials  of  the  kind. 

'  We  haye  rooms  at  Spenoe^s  for 
the  present,  and  I  dare  say  shall  not 
change  while  in  Calcutta,  for  I  am 
off  to  Bangoon  very  shortly  with  a 
staff  appoibtment— lucky  to  get  one 
so  soon;  am  I  not?' 

The  fact  was  that  Lney  had,  a 
few  eysnings  before,  made  such  an 
impression  upon  a  gr«at  man  that 
he  had  plaeed  his  patroaage  at  her 
husband's  disposal  on  the  snot. 
There  was  a  slightcondition  attached 
to  the  preferment— that  its  holdet 
passed  a  certain  exauiination;  but 
ne  was  allowed  six  months  to  do  it 
in,  and  a  man  can  yv^a  anything  in 
six  months,  as  Mr.  Manton  com« 
placently  observed. 

Beverting  to  domestie  arrange- 
ments,  the  new  recipient  of  offi^ai 
honours  obsenred — 

'  If  you  happen  to  come  to  na 
after  the  mail  comes  in  on  Saturday, 
you  will  have  the  advantage  of 
seeing,  not  only  my  wKe,  but  one  of 
the  most  charming  girls  you  ever 
met  in  your  life.' 

Why  twidd  men  talk  to  him  of 
charming  girls?  However,  Winder- 
mere xnade  a  decent  pretence  of 
btring  interested,  and  inquired  who 
she  wa& 

'  Miss  Pemberton,'  was  tbeanswer. 
'They— that  is  to  say.  »he  and  her 
father— are  Lon«lou  friends  of  my 
wife'a  Captain  Pemberton  does  not 
stay  in  Calcutta,  but  goes  up  country 
immediately  for  some  company  hd 
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belongs  to ;  and  V6  are  to  take  oare  of 
the  yonng  lady  as  long  as  we  remain 
here.  She  is  certainly  a  beanttfol 
gkl,  and  you  will  hear  everybody 
taUdng  of  her  by  this  day  week. 
la  the  meantime  I  oould  tell  you 
a  ^reat  deal  abont  her  if  I  dued 
— ^it's  a  romantic  story ;  you'd  never 
believe  it' 

Windermere  did  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate this  decided  advantage  en- 
joyed by  the  story,  or  he  would 
probably  have  been  told  all  about 
tiie  great  actress  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  and  have  been  favoured 
besides  with  a  fall  account  of  the 
plot  of  '  Love  and  Liberfy ;  or,  the 
Daughter  of  the  Doge/  ForMantcm, 
who  had  promised  to  keep  the  secret, 
was  seizea  with  a  feverish  desire  to 
impart  it  But  Windermere  gave 
him  no  encouragement  to  confidence. 
His  mind  was  so  fall  of  Miss  Mira- 
bel that  he  could  muster  up  no 
cariosity  concerning  any  other  lady. 
What  a  pity  that  he  was  not  of  more 
frivolous  temperament!— he  would 
have  learned  a  secret  that  he  burned 
to  possess;  he  would  have  been 
raised  from  the  dull  earth  of  despair 
to  the  brightest  heaven  of  hope.  As 
it  was,  he  was  left  with  the  mere 
general  idea— entirely  uninteresting 
to  a  man  in  his  condition— that  a 
'new  spin '  (Anglo-Indian  for  spin- 
ster), was  to  be  added  to  the  atixao- 
tions  of  Calcutta  society. 

Windermere  was,  indeed,  already 
reproaching  himself  tor  having  so 
hastily  left  England.  But  he  had— 
as  we  have  heard  it  hinted— already 
ezafi^jerated  his  leave,  and  a  longer 
stay  at  home  would  have  neces- 
sitated his  resignation  of  the  service. 
For  he  had  such  persistently  good 
health— was  so  blooming,  and  cheer- 
ful, and  strong— that  a  sick  cer- 
tificate was  a  contingency  not  to  be 
thought  ol  (What  nonsense  people 
at  home  talk  about  the  Indian 
climate !  Most  men  who  know '  In* 
dians'  at  aU,  know  dozens  like 
Windermere,  as  far  as  health  is 
concerned.)  And  Windermere,  being 
a  man  of  ambition,  was  but  ill  dis- 
posed to  abandon  the  career  to 
which  he  was  committed,  albeit  con- 
temptuous of  its  pecuniary  recom- 
mendations. And,  moreover,  he  had 
heard  a  rumour  in  London  that  the 


new  actress  had  abandoned  the 
stage  in  order  to  proceed  to  India, 
ana  he  had  a  vague  hope  that  he 
might  be  destined  to  meet  her  in 
his  oflldal  home.  Yon  or  I  woold 
of  course  have  instinctively  guessed 
that  Miss  Pemberton  and  Miss  Mira- 
bel were  one  and  the  same  person ; 
but  poor  Windermere,  I  suppose, 
was  made  obtuse  by  his  in&toft- 
tion. 

The  London  lomour  about  Miaa 
Mirabel,  you  see,  was  well  founded. 
And  there  came  a  rumonr  to  the 
Presidency  Club,  while  Windermere 
and  Manton  were  yet  talking;  which 
had  equally  good  authority.  The 
latter  rumour  was  that  Sir  Norman 
Halidame  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Beltrovers.  Thai  such  waa 
the  fiict  we  happen  to  know,  despite 
Cionstance's  uncertainty  upon  tho 
subject;  but  how  it  had  got  to  the 
dub  in  a  coaple  of  hours  is  a  mystery 
that  I  do  not  pretend  to  so1?b.  In 
cases  of  political  difficulty,  bazaar 
goBsip  is  supposed  to  fly  faster  than 
telegrams,  and  it  must  do  so^  or 
news  of  mutiny  or  rebellion  could 
never  have  travelled  in  the  way 
it  has  sometimes  done  anywhere 
between  Peshawur  and  Galcatta. 
But  it  is  surely  somethmg  equally^ 
if  not  more,  marvellous,  that  a  con- 
versation between  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman,  which  took  place  with- 
out witnesses  while  both  were  riding 
on  the  course  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Should  be  perfectly  well 
known,  in  its  result,  all  over  tha 
Presidency  Club  by  eight  Sir  Nor- 
man had  certdnly  not  mentioned 
the  matter  to  a  human  being ;  Miss 
Beltravers  as  certainly  had  men- 
tioned it  to  nobody  but  Mrs.  Bel- 
travers; Mrs.  Beltravers  had  seen 
not  a  person  since  to  whom  she 
could  have  communicated  it,  even 
had  she  so  desired.  The  servanta 
of  the  hero  and  heroine  were  on  foot» 
as  Indian  syces  always  are,  and  both 
lady  and  gentleman,  you  may  be  sure, 
had  ridden  well  away  from  them 
before  they  began  to  talk  upon  per* 
somd  subjects.  Who  could,  then, 
have  invented  the  rumour?  I  can- 
not say.  All  I  know  is  that  it 
arrived  at  the  Presidoicy  Club  with 
the  punctuality  that  rumours  always 
arrive  at  clubs  all  over  the  world— 
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and  thai  in  this  particnlar  i&fltaiioe 
11  happened  to  be  tnia 

Toe  Tunud  Tariefy  of  opiniomi 
were  expraand  npcm  the  subject 
Miaa  BeltEaTaia'  zeaideiice  in  Gal* 
oatta  had  been  so  short  as  to  gtre 
no  xeaaonaUe  time  for  diieot  oniars 
of  marriage;  she  had  not»  therefore^ 
made  mortal  eDemiea  of  any  men  by 
lefosing  ihem.  Bnt  seTeral  who 
W6fe  leading  np  to  the  interesting 
crisis  did  not  reush  the  idea  of  beinfl^ 
distanced  eren  in  an  anticipatea 
zaoe»and  ezpessed  themselTes  cjni- 
oallynponuieeTOit  ODemanooald 
not  see  anything  in  Miss  Beltrayers ; 
another  could  not  see  anything  in 
Sir  Norman;  a  third  considered 
that  he  was  only  marrying  her  for 
her  money^  a  fourth  that  she  was 
only  maeryinff  him  because  he  had 
a  handle  to  his  name.  One  amiable 
gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about  her; 
another  amiable  gentleman  would 
not  mind  betting  that  there  was 
something  wrong  about  him;  a 
Yague  depreoiator  thought  the  thing 
could  come  to  no  good;  another 
depreoJato,  less  Tague,  thought  the 
flung  was  certain  to  come  to  harm: 
a  debauched  old  beau  denounced 
Miss  Beltcatefs  as  a  flirt;  a  dis- 
tinguished insolTent  condemned  Sir 
Korman  for  ha^big  spent  all  his 
money;  a  butdier's  son,  who  had 
got  into  the  serTioe  and  society, 
said  that  Constance  was  a  female 
cad ;  a  loid's  son,  who  had  beoa  cut 
by  sodety  at  home^  and  was  trying 
to  get  into  some  sort  of  position 
afaroad,  stigmatized  Halidame  as  a 
reduced  gentleman.  These  were  all 
persons  who  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and 
they  might  be  excused  perhaps  for 
supposing  the  worst  ButMilward's 
position— Milward  joined  the  group 
late  in  the  discussion — was  less  de- 
fensible. He  hinted  that  he  might 
haye  been  the  fortunate,  or  un- 
fortunate man,  had  he  so  chosen, 
hut  he  had  never  jet  made  an  offer 
of  marriage,  for  lear  of  being  ac- 
cepted, fie  would  never  marry  in 
Inaia,  he  added ;  the  thing  was  low. 
Several  men  who  had  been  trying 
to  mazxy  in  India  for  months  or 
years,  as  the  case  might  be,  en- 
dorsed  this  view  of  the  case  as  a 


convenient  discovery.  Bnt  I  will 
not  repeat  what  everybody  said,  for 
fear  of  propagating  scandal.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  a  more  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  opinion  had  seldom 
been  made  at  the  club  upon  an 
occasion  of  the  kind. 

Conversation  was  getting  to  the 
bad,  and  it  might  have  got  to  the 
wOTse,  but  for  an  opportune  diver- 
sion. A  basketful  of  letters,  brought 
by  a  peon  waiting  below,  was  handed 
up  to  the  party  for  selection.  Native 
messengers  in  India,  naturally  igno- 
rant as  regards  the  directions  of  the 
missives  with  which  they  are  en- 
trusted, send  into  palaces  like  clubs 
and  messes  communications  in  bulk, 
to  be  appropriated  by  their  respec- 
tive addresses.  There  was  a  great 
overhauling,  of  course,  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  basket,  and  the  men 
present  appropriated  the  letters 
addressed  to  uiemselves,  putting 
others  aside  for  absent  members. 
The  communications  upon  this 
occasion  came  from  Government 
House,  and  they  conveyed  the  inti- 
mation that  the  Governor-General 
requested  the  hcmour  of  so-end-so's 
presence  at  the  Botanical  Gkuxlens 
on  a  certain  date  (ten  days  hence) 
to  meet  his  Highness  the  Maharajah 
of  JuDglepootanah.  No  farther  par- 
ticulars were  contained  in  these 
missives;  but  it  was  known  that 
the  entertainment  was  to  be  a  fete 
on  a  large  scale.  For  the  Maharajah 
of  Junglepootanah  was  a  great 
chief  in  Central  India ;  his  conduct 
had  been  a  little  suspicious  in  the 
matter  of  loyalty  in  the  da;s  of  the 
mutinies,  not  long  since  past,  but 
as  he  had  on  the  whole,  with  the 
aid  of  a  special  prime  minister, 
borne  himself  fiiithftdly  towards 
the  British  Government,  he  was  to 
be  entertained,  during  his  visit  to 
Calcutta,  with  conspicuous  splen- 
dour— hence  the  invitations  which 
were  now  issued. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Government 
House  cards  came  to  the  club  when 
they  did,  as  I  might  otherwise  have 
been  obliged  to  record  very  ill- 
natured  remarks,  on  the  purt  of 
members  of  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  engagement 
just  rumoured.  As  it  is,  you  will 
see   that  nothing  but  the   most 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

XHNB  PATS  07  BKJaHT; 

It  did  not  maoh  matter,  after  all, 
vbafe  the  olub  said.  Sir  Norman 
and  Constanoe  were  satisfied,  and 
thef  were  the  persons  most  oon- 
oeined.  Sir  Nonnan  had  realized 
bia  fondest  dreama  fie  had  gained 
the  havea  to  whieh  he  had  been 
drifting  during  so  many  lon^  ssa* 
SOBS  in  LondoB — dnuring  so  manj 
loB^  TaoaticHis  on  the  continent — 
dnnng  so  many  long  sojonmings  in 
distant  climea— during  the  youth 
that  he  had  passed  in  years^  but 
still  possessed  in  freshness.  He  had 
iiMusied  when  in  England  that  he 
had.  merely  Mangnishtd   for  the 

Eurple  seas;'  that  an  escape  fipora 
ie  dear,  dull  native  land  would 
satisfy  his  souL  But  seas  must  be 
yery  purple  indeed  to  supply  all 
that  Sir  Norman  needed— and  that 
all  he  believed  himself  to  have 
found  in  Constance  Bt^ltravera. 

And  Constance— I  am  not  quite 
80  dear  about  Constance.  Her 
apnarent  change  of  intention  was 
sooden,  no  doubt ;  bat  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  sentiflaenta 
which  she  exftfeased  in  the  morning 
were  really  her  own.  I  daresay  she 
cared  more  for  Sir  Norman  than  she 
had  believed,  and  repented  having 
given  him  pain.  And  at  the  very 
time  when  his  absence  iodaeed  a 
return  of  tenderness  towards  him, 
Milward,  as  we  have  seen,  managed 
to  make  a  worse  impression  than 
usual,  and  completed  the  disadvan- 
tage which  he  always  experienced 
in  comparison  with  the  baronet. 
Not»  however,  that  Constance  is 
likely  ever  to  have  thought  seriously 
of  his  pretensiona  He  amused  her; 
and  I  suspect  that  fact  to  account 
for  all  the  favour  he  received.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  my  own  impression  in 
the  matter.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  anything  with  certainty  as  to 
th«  meaning  and  motives  of  any 
young  lady— far  less  of  one  who,  to 
the  uncertainty  belonging   to  her 


adds  the  bewiUeviDsnk  of 
beauty,  and  the  thorough.  oooaonoB* 
mss  of  that  emhamuning  gift 

The  state  of  existenee  which  Oon- 
staaee  had  eoodemned  in  the  oefn> 
versattoik  with  Mrs.  Beltravers,  re- 
oofded  ia  last  cfaaater,  ahe  now 
found  hsrself  enijoying  with  won- 
derful good  wilL  It  is  ouioiia 
how  custom  eoflens  iSaB  severcst 
privatioBs.  We  could  never  endure 
thia  or  thai^  we  say;  we  shonld 
perish  outright  But  things  change 
with  ua,  and  the  hardship  coBoes  aa 
a  oooBequenoe.  The  Mow  ia  terrible 
to  bear  at  first;  but  the  load  ligfatsos 
by  degrees,  and  mirfortnne  beoooiea 
part  of  oar  bemg.  So  it  was  that 
Constance,  wbo  had  fancied  that  ^e 
oould  not  live  without  a  doaen  men 
to  fi>lIow  her  about,  flattar,  and  flirt 
with  her,  found  that »  eonomtrafekHt 
of  tiie  same  amount  d  devotion  in 
one  object  is  a  supperiaUe  inflii>* 
tion,  and  by  no  meaos  ao  dull  an 
arrangement  as  it  had  been  depicted 
by  her  inexperienced  ftmoy.  She 
began  to  discover,  in  ihcti  tjwt 
there  are  leaa  eheeifnl  ways  of 
passing  your  time  thsa  in  the  aetiTO 
occupation  of  loving  with  all  your 
heart  and  soul,  and  being  lov^d  in 
return  with  all  the  heart  and  aeni 
of  somebody  elsa 

The  mass  of  flutterexs  sad  flat- 
terers whom  Constance  had  oob- 
ceived  necessary  to  her  happiness, 
were  disgusted  at  the  manner  ia 
whieh  she  now  received  their  light 
and  airy  attenti(HU.  She  did  not 
grow  grave— that  would  have  been 
too  mu^  to  expect  in  ayoung  lady 
of  her  temperament;  but  she  had 
at  her  command  a  grand  indiffereBce 
of  manner,  and  could  upon  occa* 
sion  be  aa  ccM  aa  a  slone.  Theee 
useful  gifts  she  exercised  without 
remorse,  and  with  the  efiSsct  of 
giving  a  most  gratifying  amount  of 
pain  to  the  recipients.  The  hvt* 
dened  among  them  were,  to  be  sure, 
wounded  only  in  their  vanity ;  but 
the  more  sensitive  were  made 
thoroughly  miserable,  and  w«nt 
about  with  their  lives  sudi  evident 
burdens  to  them  that  Constance 
might  have  felt  as  much  flattered 
aa  the  king*  did  upon  hearing  that  a 
man  had  drowned  himself  in  his 
new  canal — which  the  enemieB  of 
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the'  Goart'had  snd  would  i&eirtr  hold 
any  watorl 

Tha  betrothed  oouple  passed 
nearly  their  whole  time  together,  as 
people  in  their  poatioa  are  per- 
mitted ta  do  la  India  BMre  than  at 
home^aooQiding  to  a  pleasant  ona- 
tomwhieh  they  hare  invented  for 
themselves.  So  Mc&  Beltravera 
YoloBleeEed  very  little  ohaperoniag ; 
and  as  for  Canistaooe— braaUiing  a 
new  life  in  the  new  world  to  whiok 
fihe  had  wakened— she  felt  thai  sbe 
had  £annd  what  happiness  really 
was^and  wondered  how  people  ever 
mansged  to  do  without  it. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  scxnething: 
BBore  than  a  week  after  that  eventf  al 
tiffin  party— of  only  nine  days^^in 
fact  Bat  nine  days  is  a  conoen- 
trated  eternity  to  lovers;  for  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  say  that  time 
always  seems  to  pass  quickly  when 
yon.  are  happy.  It  does  with  nega* 
tne^  bnt  not  with  positive  happi- 
nesa— when  yon  are  merely  (sareleas 
and  gey,  bat  not  when  yon  are 
actively  en^^ed  in  imbibing  bliss. 
I  hope«  thcuritfare,  that  novelists  and 
otherSy  before  oomiaitting  them- 
eelves  to  the  geneial  proposition 
will  leoni  to  make  diathustions. 


[  CHAPTER  XLIIL 

A    TftTK   AND    ITS    COHSXQTnOfCXS^ 
FB1E27DS  AND  FOBS. 

It  waa  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
tiffin  party  at  Garden  Reach,  that 
the  i&te  took  place  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens  in  honour  of  the  Alaha- 
ti^kof  Jooglepootanah. 

There  was  a  very  large  company 
invited  to  do  honour  to  the  ooeasioo. 
With  a  certain  exclusive  reservation, 
their  name  might  be  said  to  be 
legioB.  But  they  may  be  best 
deranbed^  perhapii,  as  everybody — ^in 
the  social  aeoeptatioo  of  the  term, 
the  nobodies  only  having  received 
invitationato  stay  away.  The  enter- 
tainaMnt  began  early,  though  it 
waa  expected  to  last  till  late;  for 
these  was  a  great  deal  to  be  seen 
aai,  dene  begrond  the  <»dioary  pro- 
graouse  of  a  hall.  Aocordiugl  jr  the 
SuestSH-eotiveyed  acroHs  the  broad 
tiieg  in  a  couple  of  little  steamen 
provided  for  the  parpose--begen  to 


arrive  at  the  pcimttive  hovr  of 
eight;  and  considerably  before  nine 
there  was  a  sufficient  muster  of 
pereoQB  to  keep  one  another  in 
coantenauce. 

It  is  a  brilliant  soena  Not 
qnite  what  it  would  be  in  fingland, 
perhaps;  not  so  neat  aod  compact 
in  details,  but  having  advantages  of 
its  own  in  the  way  of  apace  and 
effeeta  on  a  large  8«de.  The  beau- 
tiful garden,  full  of  tropical  trees 
and  flowers,  are  iUumiaated  witii 
odouied  lamps  wherever  coloured 
laoQps  oonld  be  plaoed,  for  a  certain 
space  round  the  tenta;  and  the 
tents  themselves  are  similarly  illn- 
minated  within,  and  made  gorgeons 
with  gay  hangings  and  decorations 
of  various  kinds.  One  is  for  dancing, 
another  for  supper,  a  third  is  a 
boudoir;  and  a  pavilien,  a  little 
apart,  is  devoted  to  the  guest  of 
the  evening  and  his  retinue.  The 
grounds  would  have  been  li^t 
without  the  lamps,  lor  the  moon 
and  stars  shine  in  far  magnificence 
ficosi  the  d^eiut  sky,  and  put  the 
artificial  radiance  to  shama  Bven 
the  flrefliea  seem  oontemptnons  of 
their  rude  rivals,  and  keep  aloof  in 
the  shade  of  bread- leav«d  trees, 
where,  awanmag  in  reeiless  glitter, 
they  hold  little  sssembliea  saumg 
thraiselves. 

Among  someof  theearlter  arrivals 
is  a  group  for  whose  presence  you 
are  not  nnprepsced.  it  consists  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mauton  and  our  friend 
May  Pemlwrton,  who  arrived  (mly 
a  few  days  ago,  and  is  now  making 
her  first  appearance  in  society.  &he 
is  sta>ing  with  tlie  Mantons,  as  we 
beard  at  the  club,  her  father  having 
alrsady  gone  up  conotry. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  May  since  we  last  saw  her  at  a 
ball  1  At  Shnttleton,  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion,  she  looked  beautiful, 
aa  we  know ;  but  her  style  hss 
wonderfully  devek>ped  since  that 
time.  She  has  still  her  old  en- 
gaging artlessness,  for  her  simpler 
charms  have  not  fon^aken  her.  But 
she  is  DO  longer  the  retiring  girl 
patronized  ty  a  proviaotal  society. 
The  Boft  beamhig  character  of  her 
beauty  is  still  theie ;  but  it  is  more 
animated,  brighter,  and  more  intel- 
ligent.   Slie  looks  like  somebody  in 
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her  own  right  now,  and  oaght  to  he 
a  rprinoess  at  least  What  advan- 
tages  ahe  has,  too,  in  dressi— dress 
that  she  knows  how  to  choose  and 
how  to  wear.  Lucy  has  no  longer 
the  advantage  orer  her  in  this  re- 
spect, and,  indeed,  is  in  eveiy  respect 
at  a  disadyantage  beside  her.  For 
Lucy  is  the  same  person  as  of  old: 
she  is  incapable  of  change;  ana 
when  she  pats  t>n  her  little  affected 
manner,  in  honour  of  very  great 
society,  it  sets  so  artificially  npon 
her,  and  is  evidently  the  occasion  of 
sndi  constraint,  that  she  is  sore  to 
drop  it  in  a  yeiy  short  time,  and 
resume  her  old  character,  which 
suits  her  fu  better  than  anybody 
else's.  I  do  not  know,  by  the  way, 
why  people  should  be  condemned 
for  affectation  of  manner ;  it  surely 
shows  a  desire  to  please,  in  the  first 
place,  and  a  modest  self-depreciaticm 
m  the  second— and  these  ought 
both  to  be  amiable  qualities. 

The  ballroom  was  getting 
crowded  when  our  purty  entered 
it;  and  on  every  side  attention  was 
directed  to  Mar.  For  Calcutta, 
though  a  large  place,  is  not  so  laige 
as  to  give  new  &ces  a  chance  of 
passing  unnoticed.  Many  are  seen 
after  the  arrival  of  every  mail,  in 
glimpses  on  the  course,  or  in  private 
society  if  you  happen  to  meet  them ; 
but  the  majority  pass  away  up  the 
country,  and  it  is  not  alwavs  that 
they  are  to  be  encountered  in  a 
general  assembly.  Besides  the  in- 
terest attached  to  novelty,  there  was 
a  special  cause  why  May  should 
attract  attention ;  and  between  the 
one  inducement  and  the  other,  the 
curiosity  concerning  her  was  im« 
mense.  She  was  evidently  from 
home,  was  the  general  decision; 
anybody  could  see  that  she  had  not 
come  down  country  by  her  English 
bloom.  The  latter  quality,  by  the 
way,  was  objected  to  by  some  ladies, 
whoee  tast^  had  been  formed  in 
Oaicutta,  where  pale  complexions 
are  regarded  as  distinguished, 
though  a  few  people  keep  their 
roses  in  ostentatious  defiance  of 
public  opinion.  The  name  of  the 
new  beauty,  where  known,  did  not 
afford  much  information;  for  Gap- 
tain  Pemberton  was  remembered 
but  by  a  few  in  the  City  of  Palaces, 


where  captains  in  the  abstract  ai» 
not  of  much  note.    Lucy,  who  had 
been  a  whole  fortnight  in  advanea 
of  her  friend,  was  comparatively  at 
home,  and  knew  dosens  <^  people 
in  the  room;  for  acquaintances  ara 
soon  made  in  India»  and  she  was 
the  kind  of  yentm  to  meet  them 
half-way,  while  her  lively  charms— 
though  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  splendour  of  May— >were  such  aa 
to  secure  for  her  a  Tery  flattering 
following.  So  between  the  oneattra»- 
tion  and  the  other,  the  Mantons  be- 
came wonderfully  popular  on  short 
notice;   and  even  stray  men  who 
had  only  met  Manton  at  the  clab» 
paid  that  young  officer  a  degree  of 
attention  such  as  is  seldom  accorded 
to  the  despised  rank  of  an  ensign. 
It  did  not  occur  to  Manlon  that 
perhaps  he  was  regarded  only  in 
the  light  of  a  medium ;  and  he  took 
all  the  attention  paid  to  him  as  m> 
much  homage  due  to   his   social 
claims  and  position  in  the  service; 
so  you  may  guess  how  happy  he 
was,  and  what  an  agreeable  fellow 
he  made  himself  under  such  con- 
ditions—his principal  duty  being  to 
introduce  people  right  and  left  to 
his  wife  and  his  guest,  and  to  caoBo 
those  ladies  to  fill  up  their  cards  of 
engagements  with  reckless  rapidi^. 

Among  the  first  men  who  in- 
sinuated themselves  upon  the  party 

were  Mr.  Milward,  of  the th 

foot,  and  Mr.  Cleverley,  of  the  Civil 
Service,  liilward,  with  his  usual 
selfish  sagacity,  attached  himself  to 
May ;  while  Cleverley,  with  adaptive 
cheerfulness,  addressed  his  conver- 
sation to  Lucy.  The  cmiv^rsatiQiii 
was  of  rather  a  conventional  kind  at 
first  Milward,  w)k>  did  not  diadain 
to  be  dull  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded it,  asked  the  usual  eunent 
questions,  and  took  acute  interest 
apparently  in  the  replies.  He  began 
by  asking  May  how  she  liked  tiie 
overland  journey. 

'I  was  never  more  pleased,'  she 
answered;  'it  was  such  an  entiie 
change  to  me,  and  we  had  beantiful 
weather  all  the  way.  But  I  ahonld 
have  liked  to  have  stayed  longer, 
and  have  seen  more  on  the  route ; 
it  IB  cruel  to  take  people  on  at  the 
rate  they  do,  merely  on  aooount  of 
the  mails.    But  the  mayoriiy  of  the 
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piaBengeni  leeoaed  to  think  other- 
wise,  aad  were  never  oontented  with 
the  zste  of  speed,  or  contented  in- 
deed with  anything— thoogh  they 
were  yatj  pleasant  people  on  the 
whole»  and  as  agreeahle  as  yon 
ixmld  hope  strangers  to  he.  They 
eased  little  about  the  places  they 
yanaed  throagh;  and  their  main  ol^ 
jeet  seemed  to  be  to  have  all  then: 
oomfinrts  and  amnsements  in  the 
flame  manner  as  at  hcHna  Ifoorgaye 
them,  however,  for  snch  fimoies  as 
theatrica]s»  and  most  confess  that 
it  is  wooderfnUy  jdeasant  in  a  soft, 
Inrightelimate,  and  on  a  smootli  se% 
to  have  daaci^  on  deck.  I  believe 
there  was  a  little  qnanelling,  but 
that  seems  to  be  a  neoessaiy  pastime 
upon  snch  ooeasions;  and  by  way 
of  compensation  there  were  some 
matches  made  upon  board,  which  I 
liear  is  a  proceeding  quite  as  com- 
mon as  the  quBRelling.' 

liilward  asked  the  next  cate- 
gocical  question— how  Miss  Pem- 
lierton  liked  India? 

'Well,  you  take  me  at  a  diS' 
fldvnntage  after  only  a  week's  ex- 
perience^ I  have  not  made  up  my 
aund  even  about  Oalcutta,  which, 
however,  is  undeniably  a  grand 
place.  Everything  seems  on  such 
«  lai^s  scale,  that  everything  in 
Europe— at  least  in  England— must 
appear  on  rrtnming  to  be  dwarfed 
bj  comparison.  Even  the  sky  seems 
lunar,  and  to  have  more  space; 
and  the  moon  and  staxs— you  can- 
not Uausy  them  to  be  the  same  as 
those  we  see  at  home— are  glorious. 
Our  countrymen  here,  too,  all  seem 
flooh  great  people  compared  with 
what  they  are  in  England,  and  im- 
prassone  with  the  idea  of  the  power 
and  importance  of  oar  own  country, 
maeh  as  could  be  gained  by  no 
other  means.  It  is  wonderful  indeed 
that  a  few  English  people  should 
live  among  so  many  millions  of 
Ibreignora,  govern  tht-m,  and  dictate 
to  them  in  the  minutest  matters.' 

'With  the  chance  of  an  occasumal 
mutiny,'  suggested  Milward,  with 
his  usual  reluctance  to  leave  uiy- 
body  under  too  fevoorable  an  im- 
pseaaion  of  anything. 
.  'Truly;  but  the  troubles  we  read 
of  at  home  two  years  ago— is  it  so 
uraeh?— were  a  test  of  strength,  if 


anything  could  be,  and  show  how 
strong  the  English  power  must  be, 
even  when  taken  at  its  worst.' 

'I  vnab.  you  would  impress 
your  sentiments  'upon  some  of  the 
croakers  in  the  clubs  at  home,  and 
a  great  many  more  out  here,  who 
have  a  belief^  which  I  think  they 
would  not  lose  for  worlds,  that  we 
are  all  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
country  very  shortly— at  least  ss 
many  of  us  as  can  escape.' 

'Oh.  I  am  no  politician;  but  I 
think  it  is  monstrous  for  men  to  talk 
in  such  a  manner— thank  you  very 
much,  but  my  card  is  quite  fall ;  I 
hope  you  are  pleased  with  Calcntta, 
and  are  to  be  stationed  here  as  you 
hoped.' 

The  latter  words  were  addrensed 
to  a  genUeman  who  had  claimed  the 
privilege  of  a  fellow-passenger,  and 
I>resBed  the  usual  ball-room  atten- 
tions upon  Miss  Pemberton.  The 
interruption  had  the  effect  of  divert- 
ing the  conversation  from  a  common- 
place channel— it  is  very  common- 
place to  talk  about  the  destinies 
of  empires — and  bring  it  back  to  the 
heat  of  the  tent,  the  last  opera  at 
home,  the  merits  of  numgo  fish,  and 
the  new  waltz. 

Oleverley  got  on  Tory  well  mean- 
time with  Lucy;  and,  as  both  pre- 
ferred to  talk  rather  than  listen, 
the  conversation  never  flagged. 
Cleverloy  affected  Europe  in  his 
tastes;  and  as  one  of  the  governing 
dsss  in  India— he  was  an  assistant 
magistrate— thongbt  himself  bound 
to  maintain  a  diplomatic  reserve 
upon  the  sabject  of  politics,  except 
to  the  genend  effect  of  lauding 
the  intelliKcnce  and  loyalty  of  the 
natives.  Fortunately  Lucy  was  not 
disposed  to  draw  him  upon  danger- 
ous ground.  She  took  quite  a 
garrison  view  of  the  country,  and 
her  theory  of  government  was 
drawn  from  the  usual  impressions 
of  the  subaltern  mind.  Her  general 
opinions — which,  however,  she  did 
not  urge  upon  this  occasion— were 
to  the  effect  that  people  at  home 
knew  nothing  about  India,  and 
were  a  great  deal  too  considerate 
for  the  areadful  black  people,  who 
ought  to  be  put  down.  She  was  en- 
chanted with  Calcutta,  and  thought 
it  the  gayest  place  she  had  ever 
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been  in,  as  it  certainly  was.  '  It  k 
80  obarming  here  in  sooiety/  she 
added, '  to  see  bo  uiaoy  military  men'; 
the  uniforms  gi?e  aadi  brilliant 
effeot  to  a  ball ;  and  I  never  know 
which  I  like  beat — the  Bcarlet,  like 
my  hnsband's,  or  the  beautifal  deoo- 
rationB  of  the  dragoons  and  artillery, 
or  that  lonely  pearl  grey  and  silver 
of  the  native  cavalry — which  is  to 
be  abolished,  it  seemfi—or  all  those 
wonderful  oostames  of  the  Irre- 
gulars. Bnt  altogether  it  makes  a 
place  like  this  look  very  charming.' 

Lacy  did  not  remember  that 
Cleverley  wore  no  uniform  at  all ; 
bat  fortunately  there  was  no  chance 
of  that  gentleman  being  discomfited, 
for  he  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  a  black  coat  in  an  Indian 
drawing-room,  and  made  every 
allowance  for  Lucy's  inexperience. 

May,  who  had  been  dancing, 
returned  at  this  juncture  to  the 
trysting-place  of  the  party,  and 
presently  was  saluted  by  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  caused  her  Pome 
embarr«8sment.  It  was^Oedl  Hali- 
dame. 

He  offered  his  hand,  which  she 
contrived  not  to  take  without  being 
too  marked  in  her  refntal. 

'  I  am  enchanted  to  see  you  again, 
Miss  Femberton/  said  he;  'I  saw 
your  name  in  the  last  lirt  of  pas- 
sengers, and  expected  to  find  you 
hera' 

May  turned  aside  to  look  for  her 
fan  upon  an  adjacent  seat,  and 
Halidame  followed  her,  so  that  their 
few  words  of  conversation  wero  not 
overheard. 

'  Captain  Halidame,'  she  said,  in  a 
low  but  decided  tone, '  I  mnst  ask 
you,  until  your  difference  with  my 
father  is  arranged,  not  to  address 
me  when  you  meet  me.  Your 
presence  is  painful  to  me,  as  you 
may  suppose;  and  my  &ther  re- 
newed his  injunctions,  before  leaving 
Calcutta,  that  I  was  to  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  you.  You  will  ex- 
cuse me,  therefore,  if  I  join  Mrs. 
Manton,  and  say  no  more,  except 
this — that  I  have  to  thank  yon  for 
letuming  my  necklace.' 

The  ornament  was  gUttering  upon 
May's  neok,  and  Halidame  noticed 
it  for  the  first  time.  His  cenfusion 
could  not  be  concealed;  bat  recover- 


ing faimaelf  with  an  evident  eShat, 
he  mattered  something  aboat  having 
been  glad  to  find  the  oppartani^» 
which  had  been  delayed  owing  to 
Miss  Pemberton's  departure  irom 
fihuttleton.  What  he  would  have 
said  next  I  know  not;  bat  at  this 
point  May  was  claimed  by  a  partner, 
with  ^om  she  was  glad  to  cover 
her  retreat  Halidame  himself 
seemed  relieved  by  her  departure ; 
bat  he  was  destined  for  still  gnater 
disoomfituie. 

As  May  disappeared  in  the  crowd, 
a  lady  approached  him,  saying— 

'Why,  Norman,  I  thoaght  yoa 
were  with  Constance— what  has  be- 
oomeof  her?' 

It  was  Mrs.  Beltrsiveis.  Her  nexit 

glance  at  Cecil  was  sufficient  to  un- 
eceive  her  as  to  his  identity  with 
his  brother,  though  the  mistake  was 
not  unnatural,  as  the  xesemblanoe 
between  the  two  was  move  narked 
than  is  common  in  families,  and 
Cedl,  for  some  traveller's  season 
prhaps,  did  not  appear  that  night 
in  uniform. 

She  was  not  prepared,  hamoma, 
for  the  surpriee;  and  turning  pale, 
almost  to  lifelessness,  she  sunk  npon 
the  adjacent  seat. 

Cecil's  agitation  tws  almost  as 
gi'eat  as  her  own,  bat  he  recovered 
himself  sooner.  After  an  inteEmal 
straggle,  which  was  marked  nnmis- 
takably  in  his  face,  be  was  by  the 
side  of  the  lady,  attempting  to 
restore  her  by  words  of  enoonn^* 
ment.    Then  he  cried — 

'Marian,  Marian  1  many  Tears 
have  I  waited  for  this  moment  t 
Give  me  one  word— one  look— to 
say  that  we  do  not  part  for  ever  1' 

Mrs.  fieltravers  roused  herself  by 
a  strong  effort 

'This  is  too  muchr  she  said, 
hiding  her  Uoe  in  her  hands,  as  if 
fearfdl  that  the  people  about  should 
see  what  was  passing  in  her  mind ; 
'  I  mnat  not— I  dare  not— speak  to 
yon!' 

And  with  these  words  she  moved, 
as  qunkly  as  the  crowd  would  per- 
-mit,  to  the  door  of  the  teat,  and 
passed  into  the  open  air. 

But  there  it  was  almost  light  as 
day ;  and  Cecil,  who  had  followed, 
soon  sawiier  standing  in  the  shade 
of  a  plantain-txee. 
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He  vna  by  her  side  in  a  moment. 
'Marian I'  he  cried,  passionately, 
'do  not  abandon  me!  do  not  treat 
me  with  contempt  I  I  have  loved 
too  well,  it  seems ;  but  yon  did  not 
think  so  once.  It  is  you  who  have 
changed;  not  L  Why  treat  me  as 
if  the  fault  was  all  on  my  side? 
Why  return  my  letters  ?— why  re- 
fuse to  be  even  friends  ?  And  how 
I  have  suffered  I  But  you^  it  seems^ 
console  yourself.' 

Mrs.  Beltravers  again  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands^  as  if  to  hide 
any  betrayal  of  emotion,  and  also 
perhaps  that  she  might  not  see  the 
speaker— but  she  caught  at  his  last 
words. 

'Console  myself!  This  is  cruel. 
What  can  you  mean?' 

'You  are  here  with  that  man  I 
am  obliged  to  own  as  my  brother. 
You  called  me  "  Norman/'  thinking 
I  was  he.' 

'It  is  false— false— false!  what 
you  suppose.  I  did  mistake  you  at 
a  distance  for  your  brother — ^not  ex- 
pecting to  see  you  here.  And  I  did 
call  him  *' Norman/'-— there  are 
drcumstanoes  which  have  led  to 
us  becoming  familiar.  There  are 
dozens  of  people  about  who  could 
tell  you  enough  to  satisfy  you  that 
there  was  no  harm.' 

'  No  harm— I.  dare  say  not:  you 
once  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
calling  me  Cecil.'  This  was  said 
with  a  [sneer  that  was  almost  dia- 
bolical 

Mrs.  Beltravers  felt  the  wound  of 
these  words,  and  cried  aloud.  But 
her  indignation  gave  her  nerve,  and 
she  was  now  able  to  say — 

'  I  will  condescend  to  explain  no 
further.  I  am  not  accountable  to 
you  for  my  conduct  LeAve  me — 
go.  If  I  have  avoided  you  for  years 
past,  it  has  been  for  your  sake,  as 
well  as  my  own.  I  shall  henceforth 
think  but  of  myself;  and  despismg 
you  as  I  now  do,  I  shall  be  happier 
than  I  have  been  befora  I  was  not 
aware  that  you  and  your  brother 


were  otherwise  than  friends;  but 
since  it  seems  to  be  so,  1  shall  at 
least  count  upon  his  protection  if 
you  pursue  me.' 

'His  protection — ^I  dare  say!' — 
here  came  another  bitter  sneer — 
'then  you  can  have  it  at  once. 
"Norman"  is  coming  to  you.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  such  a 
meeting*  so  I  will  spare  you  my 
farther  presence.' 

With  these  words,  Cecil  turned 
away  into  a  side- walk,  where  a  row 
of  lime-trees  separated  him  £rom 
the  festive  gathering. 

But  Sir  Norman,  who  now  ap- 
proached, had  seen  his  retreating 
figure. 

'  What  an  unhappy  man  I  am/ 
he  said, '  to  have  a  brother  and  an 
enemy  in  one.  And  you  know  him^ 
it  seems/ 

'  I  had  an  acquaintance  with  him 
once,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  renew 
it  He  is  my  enemj,  as  he  seems  to 
be  yours/ 

'  What  mischief  has  he  been 
hatching  now?' 

'I  know  not— perhaps  none  at 
all ;  but  I  fear  him,  and  the  more 
fio  as  he  seems  so  bitter  against 
you.' 

'  Ah,  then  he  has  been  speaking 
of  me?' 

'  I  did  not  mean  that' — ^Mrs.  Bel- 
travers seemed  somewhat  confused, 
as  if  she  had  said  too  much — '  but 
you  told  me  that  he  was  your 
enemy.' 

Sir  Norman  took  no  notice  of 
Mrs.  Beltravers'  embarrassment 

'  I  thought/  said  he, '  to  find  Con- 
stance with  you.  She  was  with  me 
an  liour  ago,  when  she  met  an  old 
friend  of  hers,  with  whom  she 
thought  she  oaght  to  dance.  I 
have  not  seen  her  since/ 

'  She  is  looking  for  us,  I  suppose, 
and  is  not  likely  to  find  us  here.' 

Saying  this,  Mrs.  Beltravers  gave 
her  arm  to  Sir  Norman,  and  they 
soon  found  themselves  once  more 
among  the  tents  and  the  people. 
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*  PUNCTUAL/ 

AS  late  I  strolled  through  woodland  ways 
I  thought  of  those  delightful  days, 
The  classic  and  the  pleasant; 
When  gods  disdained  not  upon  earth 
To  yisit  men  of  mortal  birth. 

Nor  more  the  peer  than  peasant 

When  as  they  took  their  daily  walk, 
Oft  deities  stepped  down  to  talk, 

If  wanting  conversation, 
With  ramblers,  such  perchance  as  me, 
And  dryads  one  might  always  see, 
Beneath  each  spreading  canopy 

Of  forest  yegetation. 

A  turn  amid  the  leafy  maze, 
Sudden  there  met  my  startled  gaze, 
A  vision  of  such  form  and  face, 

'  Some  nymph,'  I  said,  *  or  goddess ;  ] 
Some  dryad  or  some  naiad  £ur 
Come  with  her  form  and  radiance  rare 
Unwary  mortals  to  ensnare ; 

And  yet  that  dainty  bodice, 

A  trifle  modem,  and  the  hat — 

Did  dryads  wear  such  hats  as  that  ? — 

Like  as  Champagne  to  Massic, 
When  mortals  they  enticed  to  woo  ?' 
The  whole  costume  it  struck  me  too 

Was  exquisite,  not  classic ! 

And  did  those  nymphs  divine  produce 
From  girdles  made  for  dryad  use 

Their  delicate  Geneva ; 
And  restless  glancing  at  it  say, 
* "  Punctual "  indeed !  the  old,  old  way, 

I  never  can  believe  a 

*•  Promise  he  makes ;  he's  always  late. 

Punctual  I  it's  now  far  more  than  eight : 

He  said  he'd  come  from  Twickenham  straight 

Punctual !  it  wouldn't  he  him !' 
And  then  there  came  a  look  of  joy, 
O'er  that  £ur  fiice,  meant  not  pour  moL 
'  There  is  his  boat,  the  dear  old  boy ! 

My  darling,  yes,  I  see  him !' 
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SOMEBODY  has  written  a  novel, 
with  the  title  'Too  Strange 
not  to  be  True.'  I  never  read  it 
Apart  from  its  contents,  ho.wever, 
I  do  believe  its  author  deserves 
the  literary  pillory,  for  thus  libelling 
real  life.  Such  a  title  implies  that 
the  note  of  strangeness  attaching  to 
alleged  truths,  instead  of  inducing 
belief,  gives  those  allegations  less 
the  character  of  reality  than  if  they 
were  not  strange.  How  a  pre- 
sumably experienoed  observer 
could  undertake  to  defend  that 
proposition,  seems  of  itself  quite  too 
strange  not  to  be  t^ne. 

Let  bygones  bury  theb*  bygones. 
But,  on  retrospecting  my  personal 
experiences,  I  must  hold  to  the 
precise  reverse  of  what  the  title 
in  question  has  implied.  Nothing 
is  now  too  strange  to  be  true.  Talk 
of  the  troubadours.  Gramercy, 
the  romance  they  went  a-roaming 
to  seek  was  a  dreamy  vegetable, 
compared  to  the  sensations  treading 
each  other^s  heels  down  in  these 
days;  and,  the  deeper  we  dive 
into  this  mysterious  nineteenth 
cycle,  the  more  of  genuine  sensation 
would  there  appear  to  be  bubbling 
up  from  it.  Whether  that  ap- 
pearance come  of  any  specialty  m 
the  overwhetting  of  our  wits,a8youth 
is  distanced,  or  whether  a  similar 
development  befel  our  respected 
ancestors,  as  they  too  advanced  in 
years,  are  problems  possibly  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  solution. 
Certes,  the  high-wrought  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  that  claims  us,  the 
multiplication  of  wealth  and  hu- 
manity, the  locomotive  facilities  in 
proportion,  the  rapid  rushing  to 
the  world's  end  and  back  again 
on  many*fangled  errands,  our 
mutual  jostling  and  being  jostled, 
as  we  walk  the  nearest  street  or  set 
foot  on  the  farthermost  shore,  have 
introduced  new  elements  of  sensa- 
tionalism, and  also  new  stimulants 
to  it.  Still,  the  romance  of  the 
day,  wonderful  in  its  extent  and 
variety,  remains  unaccounted  for. 
I  incline,  then,  to  the  opinion  that 
a  period,  say  the  last  century,  which 
was  unable  to  disco?er  a  middle 
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ground  to  delectate  it,  between  the 
atrocities  of  Lovelace  and  the  plati- 
tudes of  Will  Honeycomb  or  Sir 
Boger,  could  hardly  have  had  sen- 
sations to  hand  for  the  asking,  much 
less  without  it,  as  we  have.  Oould 
it?  No  doubt,  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries  provided  rather  porten- 
tous material,  in  a  revolution,  a  civil 
war,  a  London  plagae  and  fire,  in 
another  civil  war,  in  Marlborough's 
campaigns,  in  the  Fifteen  and  the 
Forty-Five,  in  the  Mississippi 
Scheme  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 
the  American  Bevolt,  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  the  Irish  Bebellion,  in  Nel- 
son's victories.  Napoleon's  battles, 
in  Waterloo.  Bat,  the  convulsion 
which  any  or  each  of  those  con- 
junctures produced  only  points  to 
exceptional  phases,  and  to  what 
touched  the  actual  experience  of 
comparatively  very  few.  It  did 
not  deposit  sensations  plentifully, 
like  groceries,  at  the  door  of  every 
monotonous  piece  of  mankind.  It 
did  not  screw  novelistio  incident 
out  of  seeming  commonplace.  It 
did  not  make  the  quick-witted  feel 
how  their  next  step  in-  ordinary 
might  tumble  them  against  a  per- 
sonification, who,  though  outwardly 
prosaic,  was  the  real  stuff  for  novels ; 
or,  that  they  themselves  might  any 
time  be  called  to  enact  romances,  such 
as,  in  this  generation,  prosers  alone 
deem  too  strange  to  be  true.  Now^ 
the  real  life  of  to-day  does  all  that 
It  routes  us  out  in  the  morning, 
to  feed  us  with  sensational  letters, 
or  to  starve  us  without  them;  it 
drives  us  to  gluttonize  over  the 
papers,  which  we  consider  dull  in- 
deed, unless  they  reveal  an  unex- 
pected marriage,  or  an  old  acquaint- 
ance laid  low,  or  a  family  disgraced. 
We  are  positively  so  appetized  for 
the  sensationalistic,  that,  rather 
than  have  none,  half  of  us  would 
not  over  care  if  the  other  half  had 
drowned  itsel  f  during  the  night,  pro- 
vided it  bequeathed  to  the  public  a 
'Full  Account'  at  breakfast,  and 
the  'Latest  Intelligence'  in  the 
afternoon.  Would  we?  And 
why  ?  Because  we  are  so  wholly 
selfish?    Scarcely  such.    But  be- 
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caase,  likely  as  not,  we  may  oar- 
fielyes  figure  prettily  in  the  news- 
papers some  day,  and  beoanse  daily 
lifo  has  educated  our  minds  to  the 
probability  of  sensations  ambusca- 
ding us  at  every  turn.  So  they 
do ;  it  may  be,  with  caprice  and  by 
disproportionate  outmeasurement, 
umversally  notwithstanding.  The 
training  creates  the  appetite.  But, 
again,  training  is  what  enables  us 
to  masticate  the  sensational  food« 
which  swallow  we  must  Sensiv- 
tionsi  Are  they  not  continually 
circumyenting  our  steps  round 
some  corner,  after  we  hare  made  an 
out-of-the-way  journey  to  avoid 
them  ?  Are  they  not  ever  breaking 
in  upon  our  beautiful  plans,  and, 
harpy-like,  spoiling  them?  They 
can  behare  like  good  sprites,  and 
mend  our  matters,  when  they  list. 
Yet,  much  oftener,  they  boil  over 
with  malevolenca  vicissitudes 
of  the  peerage?  Certainly.  But 
ptecipitates  and  sublimates  recur, 
which,  in  my  apprehension,  merit 
greater  sympathy.  These  may 
make  havoc  of  the  heaxt,  or  they 
may  wring  laughter  for  their 
singular  realism.  They  always 
tide  over  with  interest  I  heard 
to-day  of  a  merchant  who  answered 
an  advertisement  He  wanted  a 
governess  to  teach  his  children. 
The  advertiser  was  his  own  wife, 
whom  he  had  unjustly  put  away. 
Husband  and  wife  came  together 
again  through  the  accident  of  that 
advertiBement,  he  unwittingly  pre- 
ferring her  application  to  those  of 
two  hundred  or  more  applicants; 
and  it  has  ended  in  their  being  re- 
oonciled,  after  five  years'  separation. 
There  is  an  episode  truer  than  East 
Lynne,  and  stranger  by  a  good 
deal.  If  it  were  put  in  a  novel, 
where  is  the  ^viewer  who  would 
not  criticise  the  story  as  ridicu- 
lously improbable,  much  too  strange 
to  be  true,  and  its  insertion  as 
manifesting  ignorance  of  life  ?  Did 
any  of  my  readers  notice  the  hand- 
somest bay  gelding  in  the  park,  last 
season  ?  The  rider  of  it  was  a  gen- 
tlemanly-looking personage  with  a 
black  beard  and  moustache,  who 
might  have  been  a  hussar  officer,  so 
firm  and  close  his  seat  Crude  facts, 
however,  bear  witness  to  that  same 


gentleman,  now  head  of  a  comity 
fkmily,  having  kept  the  road  oppo- 
site Albert  Qate,  two  previous  sea- 
sons running,  in  his  then  capacity 
of  mounted  policeman.   The  former 
owner  of  the  fiunily  property  met 
with  a  watery  grave,  as  dM  his  two 
sons  &nd   only  daughter,  hy    the 
capsizing  of  their  yacht  in  a  stinall 
down   ChaoneL      Great  difficulty  » 
was  ezpenenoed  in  diaooveriog  the 
next  heir.    But,  one  evening,  when 
Policeman  X  had  come  off  du^,  and 
just  the  day  week  after  his  maniage 
with  Lady  Hylo's  favourite  maid, 
Mr.  Flam,  the  attorney  in  the  case, 
knocked  at  Ko.  44,  Belgrave  Mews, 
West,  to  inform  ibe  occupants  of 
the   second    floor  that  they  woe 
inheritors  to  1400Z.  a  year.    Kaiu- 
rally   enough,   mounted- police-off- 
duty    ibanifested    unbelief,     and 
slightly  chaffed  Mr.  Flam.     None 
the  less,  on  the  worthy  solicitors 
departure,    theie   ensued  a  large 
amount  of  conjugal  sweetheaxting, 
seasoned  with  hysterical  crying  aid 
laughing    alternately,  .which    ap- 
peared very  excusable  under  the 
circumstances,  at  No.  44,  second- 
floor,  Belgrave  Mews,  "West      Be- 
fore the  end  of  that  twelvemontb, 
ex-Policeman  X  was  seized  in  fee 
of  his  broad  acres,  and  duly  became 
justice  of  the  "peace  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  Upshire,  and  a  cap- 
tain of  yeomanry.    He  takes  his 
place  in  the  Eow  with  ease  and 
dignity;   and,    assuredly,  no   one 
would  ever  imagine  that  the  well- 
dressed  lady,  sitting  in  her  sociable, 
and    attended    by  her   powdered 
flunkies,  had  been  Mrs.  Policeman 
X,  the  whole  first  week  of  her  ma- 
trimony, to    say    nothing  of  her 
antecedent    lady's-maidenhood    in 
the    Hylo    household.     Thus,  not 
merely  we  know  naught  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  our   prosing 
selves,  perhaps  within  the  following 
hour,  but  we  remain  crassly  igno- 
rant  of  the  multitude   of  social 
marvels  that  have  already  occurred 
around  us.    Full   often  it  strikes 
me,  while  ambulating  in  Piccadilly, 
floundering    about    St  Giles,    or 
threading  the  needle  along  Cheap- 
side;  as  I  note  the  dogged  ways  of 
one  man,  and  the  lack-care  step  of 
another;  as  I  read  wearing  toil  in  this 
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&ce,  and  nazious  leisure  in  that; 
as  I  mark  those  whose  life  is  before 
them,  those  who  have  left  it  behind 
them,  and  speciallj  those  who, 
bewailing  their  ^ears  of  mistake, 
retain  sangnine  hold  on  the  fnture ; 
aa  I  observe  the  jambling  of  joys 
and  griefs ;  it  does  oftentime  strike 
me,  that  no  one  street-goer  of  all 
could  be  singled  out,  whom  sensa- 
bonB  did  not,  do  not,  or  will  not, 
besprinkle  and  envelop.  Some 
people  disbelieve  sensationalism, 
their  allotted  sensations  seeming  to 
stand  aloof;  but,  then,  suddenly  the 
sensations  are  down  upon  them,  in 
eompact  batteries,  in  entire  armies. 
Others  never  pass  a  day  free  their 
lives  long.  Bupposiog  the  right 
notice  bestowed  upon  sensations  of 
common  occurrence,  supposing 
privacies  codified  and  catalogued, 
why,  one  month  of  English  life- 
time would  form  a  repertory  for 
novel  writers.  Sensations  spare 
nobody  altogether.  But,  the  odd 
thing  of  it  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
persons  attacked  are  not  the  ro- 
mancers, but  the  prosers,  and  those 
least  apt  to  take  up  the  interest. 
See  yon  country-seat  in  the  woods, 
its  chimney-tops  just  discernible 
from  my  railway  carriage,  as  I  speed 
towards  Bristol.  It  was  once  a 
lovely  spot,  and  the  abode  of  old 
English  happiness.  Viewed  close 
at  this  present,  the  house  and 
groxmds  look  truly  woe-begone. 
Yet,  does  one  passer-by  in  a  thou- 
sand know  the  doleful  story,  not 
nnmingled  with  compensating  bliss 
either,  which  it  covers  ?  It  used  to 
belong  to  a  first-class  family,  till 
the  Sir  John  Dean  Paul  swindle 
swamped  them,  and  a  savage  of  an 
uncle  set  his  covetous  eyes  upon 
their  home  of  fifty  years.  Most 
country-houses  include  romance ; 
most  town-houses  also,  though  the 
kind  of  it  be  different.  What  no- 
bility in  Mayfair,  what  gentility  in 
Bayswater,  what  respectability  in 
Bloomsbury,  but  has  its  home-tales 
of  stzange  sensation,  if  those  who 
know  the  tales  knew  how  to  tell 
them,  or  if  one  could  (mlj  manage 
a  quiet  fireside  of  a  winter's  eve 
touston  tothem? 

Ay,  and  true  romance  combines 
not  necessarily  with  woodai  lakes. 


rural  sceneries,  or  tapestried 
drawing-rooms.  ;  Too  frequently,  it 
sticks  to  very  stupid  localities. 
I  dare  lay  something,  that  few  visi- 
tors to  town  are  aware  of  Blue 
Street,  in  spite  of  its  having  beeoi 
domiciled  near  Holbom  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two.  The  street  is  clean, 
but  skimpy  and  gloomy,  and  an 
easily-known  receptacle  of  broken 
gentlehood.  Enter  at  Number  14. 
Mount  up  three  pair  back.  A  wan 
yet  still  beauteous  face  will  peer  at 
you,  and  anxiously  inquire  your 
business.  You  will  see  two  other 
spent  beauties,  probably  poring 
over  some  manuscript  to  be  copied, 
or  intent  on  the  tatting  supplied  by 
'ladies  of  limited  income.'  The 
proprietors  of  those  wan  faces  are 
the  Miss  Helters,  daughters  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Helter,  Bart  Scarcely 
five  years  since,  they  were  the  reign- 
ing belles  of  Gayshire.  You  might 
have  seen  them  at  all  the' meets  and 
races.  They  led  o£r  all  the  balls  and 
picnics.  If  there  was  a  thing  going 
in  the  county,  from  archery  and 
archsBology  down  to  wholesale 
hosiery  for  indigent  emigrants,  the 
project  would  be  sure  to  owe  its 
success  mainly  to  the  buoyant 
energy  of  the  three  Miss  Helters. 
They  refused  half  a  dozen  oflfers 
apiece,  through  fear  of  leaving  tiieir 
mother  at  the  mercy  of  their  ras- 
cally £Either,  whose  proclivities  had 
long  been  preparing  ruin  for  the 
family,  whilst  they  were  merely 
suspecting  some  slight  losses.  The 
crash  gave  no  forewarning.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  daughters'  absence 
on  a  round  of  autumnal  visits,  the 
baronet  contrived  to  sell  up  every 
stick  and  stone  in  the  course  of  a 
single  week.  Thence,  the  old  rascal 
decamped  to  Paris,  having  first 
pocketed  the  available  money,  in 
order  to  inhabit  an  apartment  over- 
looking the  Bois,  with  the  ci-devant 
governess  of  hjs  own  daughters, 
who,  by  the  way,  leads  him  a  cat- 
andndog  life  now  he  has  married 
her.  Poor  Lady  Helter,  most  esti- 
mable and  injured  of  women,  died 
about  a  year  ago  an  inmate  of  Han- 
well  Asylum,  where  she  had  been 
received  in  a  feigned  nama  But, 
here  you  see  these  young  ladies, 
the  last  of  an  ancient  race,  starving 
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almost^  yet  clicging  to  each  other, 
after  four  years  of  terrible  privation 
without  one  shilling  from  their 
former  afi9nenoe,  nor  one  hope  to 
idleriate  their  present  sufferings. 
Scant  and^threadbare  of  dress,  they 
have  gone  dinnerless  and  fireless 
for  weeks  and  weeks  together. 
Mock  'friends,  to  whom  the  family 
mansion  was  ever  open,  shun  them 
or  choose  to  forget  them.  Night 
enshrouds  the  forlorn  Miss  Helters. 
Day  may  never  dawn  upon  that 
misery,  or  ftite  may  indulge  fresh 
caprices,  and  strand  them  higher 
than  before.  "Who  dare  try  to  fore- 
tell? At  all  events,  whenever  I 
journey  eastward  on  the  fop  of  my 
City  Atlas,  I  always  look  out  for 
Blue  Street,  reflecting  with  heart- 
felt compassion,  that,  strange  though 
this  one  story  I  happen  to  know 
of,  the  street  more  likely  contains 
others  still  stranger,  none  of  which 
— ^mercy  on  us— are  too  strange 
not  to  be  trua  Positively,  I  would 
venture  to  risk  my  experiences,  so 
fiff  as  to  take  haphazard  the 
nattiest  villa  at  Norwood,  or  the 
loneliest  cottage  by  the  Hants  sea- 
board, or  the  dingiest  dwelling  in 
Hackney  town,  and  extract  sensa- 
tions enough  out  of  its  real  life,  to 
gratify  the  most  greedy  devourer  of 
tiie  regulation  three  volume. 

English  life  abroad  ?  Tes.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  England,  has  it  not 
steamed  Bhineway  to  Switzerland  ? 
Ha!  those  Bhine  steamers,  those 
Drachenfels  bridle  paths,  those 
Bolandseck  wine  gurdens,  those 
sldfiis  from  St  Groar  to  the  Lurlei 
and  Budesheim,  those  balconies  at 
Yevay,  those  chestnut  avenues 
about  Interlaken,  those  walks  with 
their  splendid  views  round  Lu- 
cerne, those  hotels  up  the  Bighi 
and  Pilatus,  what  a  legion  of 
mad  loves,  gnawing  jealousies, 
sweet  conquests,  dark  despairs, 
joys  and  griefis,  they  must  wit- 
ness each  summertide  —  mostly 
joys,  I  trow.  Those  decks  and 
berths  of  the  P.  and  0.  boats,  those 
slate-cabins  of  the  Cunard  or 
Inman  lines,  nay,  those  Cuddies  of 
the  Black  or  White  Balls  to  the 
Antipodes,  what  a  myriad  of  money 
secrets  each  out  or  home  Ivoyage 
must  trust  them  with,  soul-stirring 


many  to  joy  or  grief— mostly  to 
grief,  I  wot  But,  the  other  third 
English  has  surely  perambulated 
a  Parisian  boulevard. 

Who  is  that  stalwart  fellow,  some- 
what grizzled  of  beard,  going  into 
the  Caf6  Foy?  On  his  arm  leans 
an  olive-complexioned  lady,  rather 
given  to  stoutness,  but  showing 
remains  of  decided  beauty.  Two 
fine  boys,  in  Eton  hats  and  jackets, 
&vourabIy  contrasting  with  their 
wretched  French  counterparts  in 
tight  uniforms,  follow  the  &ther 
and  mother.  As  I  pass,  I  notice  a 
pecuh'ar  scar  across  his  left  ear  and 
jaw,  the  momentaneous  perception 
of  which  makes  me  grasp  the  hand 
of  an  old  chum,  formerly  a  major 
in  Her  Majesty's  service,  lately 
living  in  retirement  at  Tours,  and 
now  homeward  bound  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  large  estate  he  has 
succeeded  to  in  Scotland.  Jock 
Ingleton  is  the  name  of  him,  and 
chequered  has  been  his  life.  He 
began  at  Eton,  whence  he  went  out 
as  midshipman  in  Admiral  Haul- 
taut's  flagship  to  the  Pacific  station, 
the  which,  however,  proved  any- 
thing but  pacific  to  him ;  for,  besideB 
being  twice  disrated  by  Captain 
Mainbracer,  because  of  his  refusal 
either  to  betray  his  comrade 
middies  or  to  perpetrate  a  false- 
hood, he  had  to  cut  his  way  through 
a  mob  of  rapscallions  bent  on  rob- 
bing the  ship's  launch  at  Lima, 
and  to  deliver  an  unpleasant  dig  in 
the  ribs  with  his  middy's  dirk  to  a 
Chib'an  ofiScer  at  Valparaiso,  who 
chose  to  conduct  his  ugly  self  in 
an  offensive  manner  towards  the 
English  consul's  lady-kind.  When 
eighteen,  Jock  obtained  a  transfer 
to  the  sister  service,  in  the  shape  of 
a  commission  in  an  Indian  regiment, 
the  depdt  company  of  which  formed 
part  of  Chatham  garrison.  It  was 
there  that  we  struck  up  our  friend- 
ship. He  had  scarcely  joined  a 
month,  when  he  well-nigh  pulled  a 
courtrmartial  about  his  ears,  from 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  a  per- 
sonal objection  to  being  mesmerized 
by  Major^General  Sir  Tyger  Thom^ 
the  then  commandant  of  Chatham, 
who  had  a  crack  on  the  subject 
Shortly  after,  my  friend  exchanged 
into  the  cavalry,  and  I  thus  lost 
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Bight  of  the  heaviest  of  heavy  dra- 
goons, till  it  foil  to  my  lot  to  lift 
him  down  from  his  charger  at  Bala- 
clava. Gracious !  what  a  time  gone 
by  that  does  seem!  A  Eossian 
sword-cat  had  gashed  him  shock- 
ingly over  the  head,  and,  as  I  laid 
the  poor  fellow  on  the  grass,  think- 
ing nimself  moribund,  he  took  a 
diamond  from  his  finger  and  a  locket 
from  his  neck,  and  begged  me  to 
convey  them  to  'Marietta,'  with  the 
message  that  'she  reigned  in  his 
heart  to  the  last/  I  sailed  the  next 
day,  with  invalids,  for  Corfu.  And, 
a  fortnight  after,  I  saw  Marietta,  the 
daughter  of  an  antiquated  Venetian 
stock,  settled  centuries  back  as 
merchants  at  Zante.  Jock,  however, 
having  meanwhile  rallied,  had  him- 
self sent  her  a  scrap  of  a  note.  They 
bad  first  met,  it  appeared,  during 
his  term  of  service  on  the  Lord 
High  CJommissioner's  staff.  Hot  love 
soon  kindled,  the  Lord  High's  yacht 
and  the  Corfiote  Palace  effectively 
fanning  the  flame.  The  wedding 
day  ^was  actually  fixed,  when  took 
place  one  of  the  customary  mis- 
understandings of  true  love.  Li  the 
middle  of  it  all,  came  the  Crimea. 
One  morning,  Jock  received  pe- 
remptory orders  to  join  his  corps 
forthwith*  He  sought  Marietta  m 
Tain  the  best  half  of  a  day.  Time 
&iled  him.  She  wrote:  but,  the 
letter  sensationally  miscarried,  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  such  letters. 
So,  there  they  were  left,  about  as 
miserablo  a  pair  of  lovers  as  could 
be,  imtil  the  charge  of  the  Six  Hun- 
dred [considerately  solved  the  diffi- 
culty for  them.  My  message,  and 
the  details  I  furnished,  gave  me 
the  unwonted  air  of  an  angel  from 
heaven.  Still,  she  demurred.  This 
time,  financial  pride,  or  repugnance 
to  burdening  him,  by  reason  of  her 
other's  mercantile  failure,  caused 
the  stoppage.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
when '  Jocky  came  marching  home,' 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
adored  one  that  money  ought  to 
have  naught  to  do  with  marrying. 
Yet^  cruel  fate  required  him  to  rescue 
Marietta's  father  bodily  out  of  a 
fire>  after  the  fashion  of  ^neos  bear- 
ing Anchises,  ere  he  could  finally 
overcome  her  dread  of  dragging 
down  the  man  she  loved.    I  had  last 


encountered  Jock  in  the  autumn  of 
1 856,  on  which  occasion  he  strangely 
emerged  from  the  engine-room  of 
an  Austrian  Lloyd's  lying  in  Ancona 
harbour,  just  as  I  was  bidding  good- 
bye to  a  fellow-tourist  of  mine  en 
route  to  Greece.  My  hirsute  friend 
was  then  all  glee,  on  his  way  to 
claim  Marietta.  Judging  by  their 
looks,  I  see  no  change  now.  So 
that,  if  Jock  did  persuade  his  bride 
as  to  the  non-relation  of  money  to 
love,  '  he  knew  he  was  right/  and 
she  too.  And,  well  they  have  stood 
the  proof.  Over  our  claret  at  the 
Caf^  Foy,  Jock  told  me  how  he  had 
been  done  out  of  all  his  fortune  by 
his  half-sister  and  brother ;  how  he 
had  gone,  twice,  through  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court;  how  he  had  taught 
English  in  a  French  provincial 
town— he,  the  dashing  aide-de-camp 
and  miyor  of  dragoons— while  his 
trusty  wife  taught  musfc ;  how  he 
had  again  come  in  for  a  small  for- 
tune, and  latterly  for  a  very  large 
one.  Commend  me  to  Jock  Ingle- 
ton,  Esquire,  for  the  matter  of  a 
novel.  ]\Iark,  though:  it  would 
comprise  only  one  feminine  unit, 
a  thorough  woman,  loving  as  she 
should  love,  lovable,  and  loved. 

Let  us  go  shake  the  hand  of  the 
Honourable  ELarry  Talboys,  in  his 
dressiDg-room  at  the  Lyrique  Th^- 
4tre.  There  is  a  man  who  could 
unfold  some  sensational  tales  with 
a  vengeance.  Talboys,  after  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
Foreign  Office  under  Mr.  Stumpy 
Grumps,  was  attach^,  queen  s  mes- 
senger, secret  service,  and  I  know 
not  what-all  governmental.  Butj 
getting  a  pious  twist,  he  relinquished 
no  end  of  brilliant  prospects  and 
seceded  to  Eome,  where  he  took  to 
*  studying  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,' 
as  they  call  it.  Next,  the  Talboys  is 
discovered,  sailing  u  p  St.  Peter's,  with 
a  procession  of  monsignori,  arrayed 
very  unapostolically  in  purple  and 
gold.  He  saw  through  that  sort  of 
thing,  however,  time  enough  to  come 
away  whole-skinned.  Just  as  he  < 
ungloved  again  to  practical  life,  the 
Khabyl  tribes  were  going  in  for  a 
mutiny,  whereupon  Harry  Talboys 
makes  across  to  Tunis,  pitches  Ins 
tent  inside ,  the  Turkish  lines,  and 
opens  communications  with  the  rebel 
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ohiefa,  in  his  assamed  capacity  of 
oonfiddntial  emi^isary  fr(>ui  Lord 
Palmers  ton.  That  he  believed  in 
the  reality  of  his  semi-official  mis- 
sion, I  can  yerily  credit,  although 
the  sole  groaod  he  had  for  afisumiDg 
it  was  the  silence  of  the  English 
ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Forte, 
on  being  sounded  on  the  subject  by 
letter.  The  amateor  diplomatics 
seemed  at  first  to  be  succeeding  so 
well,  that  their  collapse  eventuated 
zatber  ungenerously.  But,  poor  Tal- 
boys  was  a  man  who,  at  that  time, 
habitaally  enumerated  his  Dorkiugs 
before  their  incubation  had  been 
completed.  As  any  one  might  have 
foreseen,  his  Greek  servant  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
general,  who  accordingly  seized  the 
pseudo-enyoy  of  England,  and  do- 
ported  him,  well  ironed,  to  a  frigate 
ai  the  offing.  When  the  veshel 
reached  the  Dardanelles,  Calvert, 
the  consul,  coming  on  board  and 
hearing  an  Eoglish  Toice  shouting 
lustily  from  the  hold,  with  much 
ado  procured  his  liberation,  on  con- 
dition of  his  evacuating  the  TurkiBh 
empire.  Nothing  daunted,  up 
turned  the  Honourable  Harry,  ere 
long,  in  an  entirely  new  character 
at  Seville,  and,  amid  the  orange- 
groves  of  Andalusia,  Venus,  hitherto 
untempting,  managed  to  ensnare 
him  in  her  silken  meshes.  This  is 
how  she  worked.  One  of  his  charac- 
teristic ideas,  in  migrating  to  Tunis, 
had  been,  to  jump  out  of  the  Roman 
frying-pan  into  the  Moslem  fire,  or, 
Qsinff  nis  own  words, '  to  put  him- 
self bang  under  the  bey,'  as  the 
clearest  case  of  despotism  extant 
The  effect  was  exactly  opposite;  his 
deportation  not  only  sweeping  his 
purse  clean,  but  curing  him  of  all 
isms  despotic  whatsoever.  When 
he  had  readjusted  mind  and  money- 
bags, the  goddess  did  not  at  once 
attock  in  front,  but  astutely  toak 
him  in  flank,  by  suggesting  lay  pur- 
suits as  his  proper  course  fur  the 
future.  She  firnt  made  him  astonish 
the  Seville  folk  with  a  half-caste  Tat- 
tersaire,  which  procured  him  the 
repute  of  too  much  riches,  and  thus 
excited  the  envious  souls  of  some 
neighbouring  brigands.  The  Talboys 
returning  late  in  the  evening  from 
a  distant  horse  fair,  in   company 


with  Captain  Harty  of  the  Gib  gar- 
rison, they  were  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  '  bosque  de  los  faegos, 
— a  forest  of  fiery  copper-beeches, 
seven  milos  out  of  Seville,  on  the 
Cordova  road — when  about  twenty 
banditti,  armed  to  the  teeth,  pounced 
upon  them.  Another  hour,  and  the 
two  Englishmen  found  themselves 
lodged  in  airy  apartments,  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain,  with  de- 
licious breezes,  a  delightful  prospect 
by  night  of  the  Guadalquivir  rolling 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  not  bad 
food,  and  two  adorable  senoritas  to 
keep  them  in  countenance.  The 
brigands,  apparently  taking  for 
granted  that,  sooner  or  later,  their 
rich  captives  would  be  ransomed, 
left  them  almost  wholly  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  senoritas,  whose  capture 
had  likewise  been  recently  effected. 
Anyhow,  the  usual  negotiations 
were  good  enough  to  stand  over, 
till  Talboys  and  Harty  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  charms  of  Esme- 
ralda and  Mariquita,  who  returned 
the  English  love  with  all  the  ardour 
of  Castillo.  The  brigands  watched 
them  so  vigilantly,  however,  dis- 
charging their  firelocks  at  the  least 
provocation  by  way  of  warning,  and 
the  roads  looked  so  frightful  for 
horses,  even  if  theirs  could  be  got 
possession  of,  that  the  two  English- 
men seriously  doubted  whether 
escape  was  possible.  But,  doth  not 
love  laugh  at  brigands,  as  well  ss 
at  locksmiths?  Wherefore,  some 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  now  lucky 
adventure,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
when  the  whole  banditti,  drunk 
and  worn  with  fatigue  after  a  day's 
exploits,  were  lying  asleep  round 
the  great  fire,  Esmeralda  and  Mari- 
quita noiselessly  bolted  the  doors 
upon  their  brigand  captors,  and 
stood  sentry  outside,  whilst  their 
lovers  gagged  the  old  duenna  and 
saddled  the  horses.  Then,  away  to 
Seville  on  the  backs  of  English 
thoroughbreds,  each  cavalier  hold- 
ing his  beloved,  like  Burger's  Leo- 
nora, enclasped  on  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle  before  hioL  The  seno- 
ritas were  real,  but  reduced,  ladies, 
and  two  flowers  of  Andalusia.  Their 
father,  a  broken-down  hidalgo,  had 
taken  the  well-known  Alberga  de  la 
Giralda,  on  the  plaza  of  the  cathe- 
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dnl  at  SoTille,  hoping  to  retrieTO 
his  fortanes— which  he  would  have 
done,  ODly  that,  the  yerj  day  I 
quitted  bis  hotel,  he  died  of  cholera, 
KaTing  those  two  heantifal  girls 
mbsolately  alone  in  the  world.  Being 
elerer  and  edacated,  they  thought 
of  the  stage;  and,  at  the  time  the 
brigands  captured  them,  they  were 
teisurely  riding  back  from  Cordova 
in  a  one-horse  calesa,  with  the  earn- 
ings of  their  first  theatrical  engage- 
ment Seville  laughed  indoleatly 
at  the  brigandage,  and  applauded 
the  gallant  escape;  but  it  grinned 
like  a  gargoyle  at  the  marriages. 
What !  the  city  of  autos  da  f^  inter- 
marry with  heresy?  The  lovers, 
therefore,  migrated  to  the  land  of 
freedom,  and  here  they  were  married. 
Harl^  and  his  Mariquita  have  lived 
and  loved  together  for  several  years, 
at  their  charming  seat  of  Bocks 
Bcrch,  near  Lynton,  North  Devon, 
more  than  one  young  Harty  having 
bem  meantime  added  te  the  family 
circle.  When  I  visited  them  in  the 
spring  of  thia  year,  Muriquite  en- 
thusiastically said,  that  Lynton 
equalled  any  scenery  in  Andalusia 
(90  it  does),  while  Harty  appeared 
to  spend  half  his  time  in  nursing  a 
shrubbery  of  copper-beeches,  which 
he  has  ehristeoed  'bosque  de  los 
ftiegos.'  It  fares  differently  with 
Hany  Talboys  and  his  Esmeralda, 
though  full  as  lovingly.  His  noble 
governor  fumed  at  the  marriage, 
and  straightway  cut  off  his  allow- 
ance. The  truly  Honourable,  how- 
ever, was  too  proud  to  ask  pardon. 
CoDBequently,  Esmeralda  and  her 
husband  hav^  ever  since  been  earn- 
ing their  bread,  he  as  an  actor  at 
the  CfaAtelet  and  Lyrique,  she  as  an 
artiste  de  genre  at  the  Eldorado.  It 
would  surprise  yon,  my  reader,  if  I 
told  you  their  stage  names;  for 
little  recks  the  Parisian  world  of 
tlra  sensational  history  of  two  of  ite 
favourite  actors.  That  night,  during 
the  ride  down  the  mountain  into 
Seville,  they  vowed  never  to  address 
one  another  by  any  other  name 
than  Mi  Vida,  and  I  know  from 
Esmeralda  that  they  keep  their  vow. 
A  son  and  heir  has  come  to  Hiem, 
who  betokens  honour  to  the  Talboys 
title,  but  who  speaks  English  and 
Castilian  like  two  mother-tongues. 


Alreacly  Harry  Talboys  is  rewarded. 
His  elder  brother  having  been  acci- 
dentally killed  out  shooting,  I  may 
any  day  greet  my  genial  actor 
friends  as  Lord  and  Lady  Talboys 
of  Talboys.  Call  me  that  romance  ? 
Tet  it  is  not  extraordinary,  nor  at 
all  too  strange  to  be  true  for  real 
life;  although  many  would  call  it 
too  sensational,  because  too  im- 
probable for  the  pages  of  a  novel. 

Being  in  Paris,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, we  may  glance  at  that  group 
of  odd  ones,  who,  by  means  of  the 
boarding-school  French  of  the 
youngest  daughter,  are  debating  the 
question  with  an  employ^  of  the 
Ministhre  de  la  Maison  de  I'Empereur, 
as  to  why  they  cannot  see  the 
Tnileries  on  the  wrong  day.  He 
looks  as  unsensational  as  any  man 
ever  did,  does  that  painfUlly  fat  old 
gentleman,  with  his  blucher  boote, 
and  capacious  pockets  to  his  broad- 
shouldered  coat.  Wife  and  dangh- 
t9m,  the  same.  She  has  got  a 
double  chin,  and  walks  like  a  dis- 
mounted trooper ;  whilst,  they  sport 
flaxen  hair,  splayed  features,  and 
prodigiously  long  necks,  but  have 
forgotten  their  shoulders.  The 
ladies  are  vested,  in  the  height  of 
fashion ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  that 
whole  party  is  trying  its  very  best 
to  do  gentility,  as  far  as  they  know 
how,  poor  things.  Well,  how 
would  you  reckon  their  foregoings 
at  a  guess?  Old  Bufi9e,  for  that 
is  he,  used  to  keep  a  shop  in  the 
cheese,  bacon,  and  cheap  grocery 
line,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Hanover  GJate,  Regent's  Part.  He 
had  been  in  the  business  on  his 
own  account  somewhere  about 
twenty  years,  besides  serving  his 
time  and  assisting ;  and,  with  such 
success  too,  by  dint  of  honest  deal^ 
ing,  hard  saving,  and  low  living, 
as  to  justify  the  confidence  whidi 
animated  the  united  hearte  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buffle,  that  they  would 
soon  be  able  to  retire  on  a  respect- 
able independence  to  a  freehold  at 
Ealing.  Once  upon  an  aftemoon« 
the  he-Buffle  deep  in  his  molasses, 
the  she-Bnffle  counting  her  cheeses; 
a  veteran  damsel,  dressed  in  black, 
and  pinched  of  nose,  stepped  into 
the  shop,  handed  a  paper  parcel 
over  the   counter    to   Buffle,  and 
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Faying  nervously,  'That's  for  you, 
sir,*  withdrew  in  haste.  The  lady 
had  never  before  been  seen  there ; 
and  old  Baffle  afterwards  declared 
that,  from  her  shabby-genteel  ap- 
pearance, he  made  sure  the  parcel 
contained  tracts,  with  perhaps  a 
small  order  for  colza,  or  doable  sixes, 
or  Souchong,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing Tea-and-Bible  at  the'Methodies.' 
Stupendous  yet  justifiable  was 
their  amazement  to  find  it  enclof^ed, 
tracts  no  doubt,  but  underneath 
them«  in  a  sealed  envelope  ad- 
dressed '  Thomas  Baffle,  Esq./  four 
cheques  on  Goutts*,  two  of  5,000/. 
each  for  the  two  elder  Miss  Buffles, 
one  of  10,000/.  for  Miss  Bella  Buffle, 
the  youngest  and  the  pretty  daugh- 
ter, and  another  of  3o,ooo2.  for 
^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Buffle,  with  a  request 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  old  lady, 
that  all  their  property  should 
revert,  when  they  died,  to  Miss 
Bella,  the  Buffle  having  no  male 
heirs.  The  missus,  it  is  reported, 
thought '  she  should  have  dropped,' 
and  therefore,  snatching  at  her 
'  salts,'  flung  herself  distractedly  on 
the  little  sofo  in  the  hack- parlour; 
the  daughters  'went  into  screams' 
of  idiotic  laughter,  nearly  tearing 
the  mystic  documents  to  bits,  in 
their  wild  delight  at  the  envy  to  be 
excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Miss 
Euffles  across  the  street;  whilst 
old  Buffle  himself,  neglecting  a 
shopful  of  customers,  recklessly 
devoted  half  an  hour  to  rubbing  his 
eyes,  blessing  his  stars,  and  dash- 
ing his  wig  (in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  of  course).  In  the  upshot, 
it  seemed,  that  the  apparition  was 
a  lady,  bereft  of  relatives,  and  living 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  wanted 
to  leave  her  property  safe  before 
her  death,  which  she  wisely  conjec- 
tured might  not  be  far  off.  For 
this  purpose,  she  repaired  to  a 
chemist's,  from  whom  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  insignificant 
purchases;  but  the  man  of  drugs, 
tittle  boding  what  he  risked,  an- 
swered a  question  loo  brusquely 
to  please  her,  upon  which  out  she 
bounced  again.  Now,  Miss  Isabella 
Buffle,  who  resided  under  the 
parental  roof  next  door,  chancing 
at  that  very  moment  to  be  engaged 
in  domestic  duties  with  the  even- 


ing's milkman,  her  pretty  face,  and 
her  sweet  temper  on  being  crocs- 
questioned,  caught  the  old  ladj's 
fancy;  whence,  the  above-named 
sensation,  which  resulted  as  speedily 
as  the  donor  oould  revoke  the  gift 
previously  intended  for  her  chemist 
and  druggist  Sure  enough,  black 
dress  and  pinched  nose  did  decease 
that  identi^  week,  yet  not  without 
the  dying  consolation  of  having 
made  some  deserving  people  rich 
and  happy.  They  duly  followed 
their  benefactress  to  Kensal  Green, 
with  grateful  hearts  under  their 
mourning  apparel,  and  with  large 
white  handkerchiefs  stuffed  vigor- 
ously into  every  one  of  their  five 
mouths,  in  a  solemn  coach  drawn 
by  four^  black- plumed  horses.  The 
grocery  business  disposed  of,  Ealiog 
was  likewise  discarded,  and  Buffle 
invested  in  a  'desirable  residence, 
situate  at  Wimbledon,  commanding 
extensive  views  over  the  Surrey 
hills,  and  possessing  every  modern 
convenience  and  requisite  for  a 
gentleman's  family,'  as  the  adver- 
tisements described  it  Buffle  in- 
sisted on  calling  his  new  acquisition 
Souchong  ;Lodge,  excepting  which, 
it  really  is  a  nice  place.  But,  fortune, 
having  once  smiled  upon  the  Buffles, 
by  no  means  abandoned  them  at 
their  Souchong.  In  the  midst  of  a 
review  last  year  of  our  intrepid 
volunteers,  it  so  fell  out,  that  one 
Captain  Stanley  was  wounded  by 
the  bursting  of  a  rifie,  and  had  to 
be  conveyed  off  the  field  in  a  bleeding 
and  fainting  condition.  Buffle,  like 
a  patriot  Briton,  immediately  ofiiered 
the  hospitalities  of  the  family  man- 
sion to  the  wounded 'warrior,  who, 
vouthful  and  manly  as  he  is,  found 
he  could  not  do  better  than  stop  in 
bed  there  a  full  fortnight  Sach  a 
state  of  affairs,  lamentable  as  it 
first  seemed,  necessitated  sundry 
attentions  of  a  tenderly  interestisg 
description,  which,  before  tbe 
captain  had  recovered,  were  ap- 
preciated with  warmth  in  the 
proper  quarter.  Suffice  to  say,  that, 
towards  the  close  of  a  month,  yonng 
Stanley,  having  been  supported  by 
his  nurse  from  the  couch  of  illness 
to  the  easy-chair  of  convalesceooe, 
rapturously  took  her  hand,  and, 
with  tears  of  love  in  his  handsome 
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eye&,  swoie  '  he'd  be  hers,  if  she'd 
be    his ;'  to  which,  the   fair  Bella 
(who     ftas   shonlders,   by-the-bye) 
Tesponded,  dimpling,  blnfibing,  and 
palpitating,  that  'she  would  be,  if 
he    woald    promise    faithfnlly    to 
leave    those  dreadful  rifles/      He 
did  leave  them  doable-quickly,  as 
well     he    might,   with    Souchong 
Ijodg^  in  prospectiye.    At  the  hour 
I    write,  Bella  Buffle,  now  Isabel 
Stanley,  is    spending  the    honey- 
moon at  the  Schweizerhof  at  Lu- 
oeme«  where  she  and  her  volunteer 
captajn   pass  for  near  relatives  of 
oar  late   Foreign   Secretary.    The 
Baffle  family  are  not  simply  satiBfied. 
They  are  in  ecstasies.      True,  the 
captain  had  not  a   shilling.    But, 
the    name,  the  name.     Think  of 
thai.       Besides,  there    cannot   be 
a  doabt  bat  what  Stanley  is  fourth 
eonsin  twice  removed  to  the  Stanleys 
of  Stan-Stanley,  and  that,  if  two 
dozen  or  so  of  claimants  chose  to 
die,  he  would  succeed  to  the  pro- 
perty, which  claim,   according  to 
old.     B.'s  just    remark,  is   better 
than  no  claim  at  all ;  not  to  men- 
tion, ^ther,  that  Isabel  certainly 
'cared   for   him,'  as  her   parento 
delicately  put  it,  meaning  to  insin- 
nate   that  she  was  head  and  ears 
in     love.      Indeed,    despite    her 
heavenly   disposition,    Isabel    can 
rebel ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Mrs. 
Boffle  somewhat  objecting  to  the 
captam'a  impecuniosity,  the  bride 
elect  stamps  her  footie,  and  de- 
elared,  'It  was  a  shame,  how  could 
he   heli>  being  poor?     She  would 
havo  him,  or  she'd  tell  all  about 
tiie  grocery  business,'  which  com- 
prehensive menace  failed  not    to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.    Stanley 
has  been  made  heir  apparent,  con- 
formably to  the  note  in  the  parcel, 
as  Isabers  husband.    The  difficulty 
was  to  please  old  B.  on  the  subject 
of  the  future  patronymic.    He  had 
wJl  but  executed  a  deed-poll,  alter- 
ing   himself    and    belongings  to 
Baffle-Stanley  of  Souchong,  when 
Stanley  dissuaded  him.    It  is  now 
settled^  that,  as   soon  as  ever  the 
grandson  appears,  a  slight  ortho- 
graphic change  will  take  place,  and 
the  family  be  thenceforth    known 
as  the  Bonfel-Stanleys  of  Stan-Fels 
HouEe,  a  device  which  speaks  folios 


for  the  taste,  judgment,  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  bridegroom  from 
Wimbledon  review.  That  is  how 
the  Buffles  or  Boufels  (accent, 
mind,  on  the  last  syllable)  stand. 
Now  they  have  been  doing  Paris, 
I  incline  to  prognosticate  further 
sensations  for  them.  To  be  sure, 
they  have  already  had  their  over- 
due ;  but  they  waited  a  long  while, 
without  anything  more  sensational 
to  bestir  them  than  those  spiteful 
Ruffles  over  the  way.  Fancy,  you 
may  count  it  by  months  only,  since 
old  B.  dealt  in  dips,  and  packed 
up  moist  sugar  in  neat  packete  of 
purple  paper,  the  while  his  faith- 
ful missus  cooked  the  family  dinner 
of  liver  and  stale  eggs.  Would 
that  employe  at  the  Tuileries, 
who  takes  them  for  des  fashionables 
d'outremer,  have  been  quite  so  civil 
had  they  endeavoured  to  do  Paris 
in  their  undress  of  former  days? 
Not  if  he  knew  it 

My  reader  may  hypercritically 
object,  that  these  sensations  are 
love  affairs,  which  only  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Sarties  concerned,  by  the  timely 
eath  of  certain  other  parties  who 
were  stopping  the  way.  Possibly. 
But  realities  come  here  under 
revision,  not  fictions.  Many  novel- 
iste  eschew  sensationalism,  lest  their 
novels  should  look  unlike  real  life. 
Yet,  considered  dispassionately, 
sensationalism  and  real  life  prove  to 
be  identities,  at  least  for  this  and 
coming  generations.  '  C'est  I'amour, 
Tamour,  Tamour,  qui  fait  le  monde 
k  la  ronde,'  the  Bourboniste  used  to 
sing,  at  an  epoch  of  history  when 
love  was  far  from  having  the 
means  it  now  has  of  locomotion. 
In  fact,  if  love  were  to  run  a 
smooth  course,  it  would  never 
reach  the  ideal  of  true  love,  as 
every  one  knows.  What  is  an  un- 
smooth  course,  unless  a  course 
besprinkled  with  sensational  in- 
terest? There  are  lovers,  me- 
thinks,on  whom  non-sensationalized 
love  would  toio  often  tend  to  pall. 
Moreover,  it  seems  arranged  some- 
how incomprehensibly,  that  lovers 
in  general  should  not  attein  to 
either  all  their  happiness  or  all  their 
misery,  until  they  have  come  into 
some  money  or   have  lost  it,  by 
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one  or  more  individuals  obligiogly 
dying.  Generally,  I  say,  not  always. 
Hence,  these  samples,  I  opine, 
accord  sufficiently  with  the  every- 
day chances  of  the  life  we  all  live, 
to  be  both  hypothetieally  and 
substantially  true,  their  strangeness 
notwithstanding. 

But,  while  some  sensations  receive 
their  vitality  from  erotic  sources, 
and  others  have  death  or  social 
ruin  as  their  chief  ingredients, 
there  are  histories,  comprising  none 
of  either  kind,  and  which  yet  reflect 
sensationalism  in  its  now-a-day 
aspect  as  much  as  any  of  them. 
I  can  produce  an  instance.  The 
initiatory  portions  of  the  story  were 
obtaiDed  direct  from  those  who 
launched  its  hero  on  the  stream  of 
life.  To  the  veracity  of  the  latter 
portion,  I  myself  testify. 

It  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
since  a  Devonshire  family  of  my 
once  intimate  acquaintance  was  cor- 
dially invited  by  certain  cousins  to 
pay  them  a  visit  at  their  country 
seat  in  the  far  west  of  Ireland. 
Visits,  at  that  time,  to  that  country, 
whether  as  regarded  the  English  or 
the  Irish  side  of  the  water,  although 
full  of  romance,  differed  widely  from 
present  journeys  thither.  The  rail- 
road had  only  got  as  far  as  Bristol, 
westward  of  which  all  was  in  the 
coach  way,  and  after  which  came 
a  long  sea  voyage,  followed  by  very 
tedious  travelling  in  canal-boats, 
Furcell's  coaches,  or  Bianconi's  cars, 
according  to  the  part  travelled  over. 
In  spite  of  the  tedium,  everything 

£  resented  such  novelty  to  my  friends 
[r.  and  Mrs.  Farroombe,  not  ex- 
cluding the  house  they  were  invited 
to,  as  to  interest  them  exceedingly. 
This  turned  out  to  be  three  miles 
from  the  county-town,  in  the  midst 
of  an  immense  acreage  intended  for 
a  park,  utterly  waste  and  neglected, 
but  capable  of  much,  as  Capability 
Brown  would  have  remarked,  had 
he  surveyed  the  property  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  a  tremendously  big 
house,  weather  slated  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  left  to  run  to  seed  in  the 
Castle  Rackrent  style.  Not  a  decent 
piece  of  furniture,  nor  a  sound  pane 
of  glass,  nor  a  door  with  manageable 
hinges,  could  be  discerued  inside  or 
out  of  it.  The  inhabitants  made  up 


for  a  good  deal,  neyertheless,  by  an 
original  sort  of  heartiness  aboat 
them ;  and,  Mr.  and  Mr&  Farrcombe 
having  purposely  timed  their  visit 
with  tibe  assizes,  during  which  the 
judges,  barristers,  and  Dublin 
attorneys  had  the  run  of  the  pre- 
mises, many  were  the  scenes  of  gen- 
tlemanlike riot  and  originali^  it 
enabled  them  to  witness.  One 
evening,  after  my  friends  had  been 
looking  on  at  a  prolonged  display 
of  the  nationahties  in  the  servants' 
hall,  their  host  told  them  they  had 
not  yet  seen  the  best  of  his  jig- 
dancers,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
to  a  shy  *  boy,'  who  appeared  to  have 
slided  in  by  a  back-door.  A '  broth 
of  a  boy '  he  was,  too,  some  eighteen 
years  of  age,  rather  well-featured, 
but  unkempt  as  to  his  locks,  Celtic 
as  to  his  cheek-bones,  innocent  of  a 
necktie  or  garters,  and  clad  in  a 
frieze  coat  with  corduroy  shorts. 
There  might  be  go  in  him ;  but  he 
sat  so  gingerly  on  his  kitchen  chair, 
that  you  could  have  tipped  him  off 
with  a  feather ;  and,  when  challenged 
to  dance  by  the  colleen  bawn  of  the 
party,  he  blushed  like  a  girl.  Once 
at  iC  however,  he  footed  away  after 
a  fashion  which  not  only  caused  his 
compatriots  to  cast  proud  glances 
at  the  English  folk  present,  bat 
which  led  Mr.  Farrcombe  to  per- 
ceive that  the  champion  jig-danoer 
had  the  makings  of  a  man  in  hina. 
To  shorten  the  story,  my  friends 
ended  their  visit  by  enlisting  Patsy 
Denis,  as  not  bad  raw  material  from 
which  to  model  a  footman ;  where- 
upon, the  wild  Irishman  set  out  for 
'  furrin  parts,'  amid  the  heartbreak- 
ing of  a  number  of  Bridgets,  and  the 
envy,  mingled  with  secret  rejoicing, 
of  a  corresponding  number  of  rival 
swains.  I  pass  over  a  year  or 
thereabouts,  which  period  Patsy 
Denis  spent  at  Combe-Farr  Manor, 
near  Bide  ford.  Mrs.  Farrcombe,  I 
remember,  used  to  describe  the 
change  during  that  interval  as  some- 
thing marvellous,  dating  from  the 
exact  day  of  his  leaving  the  land  of 
his  fathers  behind  him.  Having  a 
quick  ear,  he  no  sooner  unlearnt 
the  brogue,  than  he  picked  up  the 
Saxon  idiom  and  accentnation, 
while  his  manners  and  general  out- 
ward man  underwent,  not  a  polish 
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simplj,  bat  an  actual  bnnuBh ;  bo 
that,  at  the  close  of  his  noyitiate, 
there  were  few  among  the  Deronian 
brawnies  who  had  a  chance  beside 
bim  with  their  boxom  lassee.  But 
his  sensations  were  to  be  of  another 
ken.  The  Farrcombes  went  to  live 
on  tbe  Continent,  first  at  Bmssels, 
then  at  Mnnicb,  places  which  in 
those  days  people  considered  far- 
ther from  home  than  Vienna  or  St. 
Petersbnrg  are  considered  in  these. 
At  Brussels,  besides  learning  oon- 
Tersational  French  Terj  passably. 
Patsy  took  lessons  in  the  violin,  also 
in  Bcientifie  dancing,  and  with  such 
proficiency,  as  to  lay  not  unjust 
claim  to  the  title  which  his  English 
fellow- servants  bestowed  on  him,  of 
'  the  best  galloper  in  the  town/  At 
Mmiich,  he  cuiti\ra;ted  belles-lettres 
and  things  in  general  with  equal  sue- 
eem  and  notoriety.  It  may  well  be 
smpposed,  however,  that  linguistic 
and  saltatory  acquirements,  though 
desirable  enough  in  certain  stations 
of  life^  were  hudly  likely  to  make  a 
model  footman.  Unhappily,  too, 
his  ballast  by  no  means  adapted 
itadf  to  his  suling  power.  Together 
with  progress  in  the  arts,  he  deve- 
loped that  ineffable  conceit  which 
ftpi)ears  indigenous  in  Celts  who 
nsefrom  the  raoka  Till  the  conceit 
had  folly  matured,  his  airs  only 
served  to  create  a  ^nd  of  amuse- 
ment But,  finally,  mv  friends  found 
themselves  compelled  to  nip  their 
man-servant's  educational  course  in 
the  bud.  One  day«  Mrs.  Farrcombe 
rang  the  bell,  and  desired  him  to 
get  ready  to  take  her  letters  to  the 
post,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  England. 

'  Certainly,  ma'am,'  replied  Patsy, 
in  tiie  most  elegant  Anglo-Saxon, 
'  certainly,  if  you  par-ti-cu-Iar-ly 
desire  it.  I  should  only  wish  to  re- 
mark, that  it  would  convenience  me 
to  wait  an  hour,  as  I  expect  my 
German  mawster  immediately.^ 

I  presume  nobody  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  'the  best  gal- 
loper in  the  town '  had,  not  merely 
to  post  his  letters  then  and  there, 
but  to  follow  them  to  England 
shortly  after.  A  rumour  subse- 
quently reached  the  Farrcombes  of 
their  prot^g^  having  set  up  a  danc- 
ing school  at  Southampton.    But 


whether  Terpsichore  had  no  vota- 
ries in  that  ilk,  or  that  Patsy's  genius 
demanded  a  more  enlarged  sphere, 
nothing  certain  was  heard  of  him 
for  some  years  following.  For  all 
which,  a  novel  sensation  came  to 
hand  in  due  tima  Mr.  Farrcombe 
had  occasion  to  call  upon  a  friend, 
staying  at  that  former  refuge  for 
alien  royalty  in  London,  Claridge's 
Hotel,  then  Mivart's.  The  visit 
over,  a  waiter  informed  him  that 
his  presence  was  requested  in  the 
coffee- room. 

'  Don't  you  remember  me,  Mr. 
Farrcombe?*  said  a  tall,  fordgn- 
looking  personage,  with  a  well-raed 
manner,  a  wavy  moustache  and 
imperial,  accosting  my  friend,  at  the 
coffee-room  door. 

'Whatl  not  Patsy  Denis,  surely?' 
the  latter  exclaimed. 

'  Formerly,  Patrick  Denis,' replied 
Patsy,  with  an  approach  to  hauteur 
— for  Patsy  it  was  as  large  as  life — 
'  but  now,  Mr.  Mowbray  Mowbray, 
head  hall -porter,  groom  of  the 
chambers,  and  foreign  interpfeter 
at  Biivart's  Hotel.' 

I  leave  my  readers  to  conceive  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Mowbray'^  late 
master.  I  must  likewise  leave  my 
hero  for  the  present,  never  having 
inquired  how  long  he  continued  to 
officiate  as  recognised  guide  to  the 
crowned  heads  who  resort  to  Eng- 
land for  information.  I  only  here  in- 
terpolate, that  1  had  myself  seen  tlra 
future  Mr.  Mowbray  Mowbray,  when 
he  was  under  tutelage  down  at 
Combe-Farr,  which  advantage  gave 
me  double  zest  in  listening  to  his 
after  career,  and  also  put  me  in  a  po- 
sition to  unearth  a  frebh  sensation 
with  respect  to  him,  for  which  no  one 
could  have  been  the  least  prepared. 
Many  years  after  the  events  nar- 
rated, a  business  matter  of  imjwrt- 
anoe  obliged  me  to  make  some  stay 
in  Paris.  Knowing  tiie  Frsncfa 
metropolis  well,  in  ail  sorts  of  views 
of  it,  I  experienced  no  XHrimaiy 
difficulty  in  killing  my  evenings 
between  the  theatres  and  cafes- 
chantants.  But,  at  length,  my 
business  protracting  longer  than 
expected,  I  bethought  myself  of 
varying  the  enjoyment  by  using  an 
influential  letter  I  had  obtained  to 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  I  made 
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the  requisite  calls^  which  were  an- 
swered by  a  cordial  invite  to  the 
salon  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Bonnefoye. 

'  Charm  ^  de  faire  Yotre  connai&- 
sance/  said  the  countess.  '  Seule- 
ment  il  me  manque  Mous.  le  Marquis 
de  Nys,  pouryous  mettre  au  courant 
du  faubourg.  II  est  absolument  des 
notres,  mais  tout  le  meme  voire 
compatriote.  CoDnaissez  vous  la 
famille  de  Nys?  Grande  fomille 
IrlandaUe,  ce  me  parait  T 

Truth  obliged  me  to  confess  that 
I  had  never  heard  the  name  till 
theu.  There  was  Lord  Naas,  Sir 
Somethiug  MacNeeco,  a  Knee 
femily,  and  a  few  other  approxi- 
mate appellations,  which  with  light- 
ning rapidity  I  mentally  rehearsed. 
A  descent  from  the  Irish  Brigade  ? 
Or  a  mistake  in  the  name,  perhaps? 
The  French  are  for  ever  making  a 
mull  of  our  names,  are  they  not? 

'  Mais,  non/  reiterated  Madame  de 
Bonnefoye,  rather  nettled  at  my 
ignorance.  '  G'est  une  famille  tres 
connue :  et,  puis,  M.  le  marquis  en 
est  le  digne  r^pr^sentant,  si  bien 
^lev^ !  si  spirituel !  ah,  que  je  suis 
d^sole  qu'a  present  il  se  trouve  h 
la  campagne.' 

My  curiosity  began  to  be  deso- 
lated also,  so  that  at  last  the  coun- 
tess promised  he  should  call  upon 
me  the  moment  he  came  back  from 
his  country  ch&teau.  Two  days 
afterwards,  I  had  finished  breakfast 
at  the  Mirabeau,  and  was  taking  a 
lounging  look  out  of  my  window 
down  the  Rue  de  la  Pair,  when  I 
saw  an  equipage  with  a  silver  and 
blue  hammercloth,  and  lacqueys  to 
match,  drive  grandly  up  the  street 
and  stop  at  the  hotel  door.  One  of 
the  ministers  ?  methought ;  or,  an 
ambassador?  or,  it  might  be  that 
awful  functionary  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Grand  Rofdrendaire,  to 
whom  everything  is  referred,  I  pre- 
sume? But,  incontinently,  the 
meditations  of  my  fauteuil  were 
disturbed  by  the  landlord  an- 
nouncing the  Marquis  de  Nys. 
After  we  had  oxchanged  salutations 
and  excuses,  the  initiatory  query 
which  I  put  to  myself,  as  I  scanned 
my  noble  visitor's  physiognomy, 
was,  *  Where  on  earth  have  I  seen 
you  before?'     The  marquis,  how- 


ever, came  out  with  the  whole  story, 
promptly  and  frankly. 

'  Becognising  your  name,  sir,'  he 
said,  when  seated,  to  me, '  I  guessed 
you  were  the  gentleman  who  used 
to  visit  at  Ck>mbe-Farr,  and,  as  I 
see  I  guessed  rightly,  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  entrusting  my  adven- 
tures to  you.  As  to  what  and  who  I 
was,  9a  va  sans  dire.  When  I  left 
Mivart's,  I  went  over  to  New  York, 
where  I  did  business  fourteen  years 
as  a  commission  agent,  for  which 
my  knowledge  of  languages  well 
adapted  me.  By  the  end  of  that 
time,  I  had  realized  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  being  some- 
thing like  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Others  would  have  re- 
mained on,  to  double  the  sum  at 
the  least.  But  I  was  not  yet 
forty,  and  knew  the  difference  of 
European  life.  I  therefore  sold 
the  "good  will,**  and  returned  to 
Europe,  determined  to  try.  and 
push  my  way  upward.  How  to 
get  into  society,  without  either  an- 
tecedents or  introductions?  Thai 
was  the  question.  But,  dear  me, 
sir,  you  little  imagine  the  almighti- 
ness  of  gold,  whatever  the  tales  you 
may  have  heard  of  it.  Happening 
to  read  Lord  Fitzhardinge*s  case  in 
the  newspapers,  on  whose  behalf  it 
was  urged  that  titles  of  nobility 
sometimes  went  with  the  land,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  inquire  whether 
that  was  not  really  the  case  in 
France.  I  found  it  to  be  so  in 
strict  constructive  law,  though  the 
Code  Napoleon  has  no  such  provi- 
sion, and  though  advantage  is  now 
rarely  taken  of  it  My  next  step 
was  to  search  for  a  property,  and 
I  soon  hit  upon  one  which  exactly 
suited.  I  bought  up  a  chateau  and 
landes  on  the  bernks  of  the  Maine  down 
in  Normandy,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  l^e  Marquises  de  Nys- 
Maine,  the  last  of  the  family  having 
perished  by  the  guillotine  in  the 
Revolution.  Why,  it's  the  very 
thing,  I  thought  to  myself.  Be  Nys 
is  simply  the  French  for  Denis. 
And,  had  I  not  every  bit  as  much 
right  to  my  present  name  and  title 
as  the  descendant  of  Mr.  O'Dillonof 
Ballybarrow  had  to  become  Odillon 
Barrot;  or,  as  Mr.  O'Cavanagh's 
great-grandson  had  to  call  himself 
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Gayaignac  ?  I  then  bought  a  house 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  which 
I  denominated  the  H5tel  de  Nyts. 
The  bait  took.  In  six  months  I 
married  Madame  de  fionnefoye's 
sister-in-law.  And  here  I  am,  as 
good  a  marquis  aa  any  in  France, 
and  I  may  add,  without  yanity, 
mther  bett^  educated  than  most  of 
them.' 

When  the  marquis  was  beginning, 
my  first  impulse  had  been  to  show 
him  the  door.  As  he  proceeded, 
while  amused  with  his  surprising 
effix>ntery,  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  talent  and  tact  he  had  evinced, 
aa  well  as  acknowledge  his  perfect 
right  to  make  the  most  of  his  gains, 
so  long  as  he  conducted  himself 
honourably  and  committed  no  crime. 
"We  became  friends.  Afterwards,  he 
forsook  Paris,  or  he  comes  up  only 
occasionally,  residing  on  his  estate 
as  grand  seigneur  of  the  place.  And 
Tery  well  indeed  does  the  whilom 
Mr.  Mowbray  Mowbray,  aboriginally 
Patsy  Denis,  act  the  marquis,  five 
miles  south  of  Angers,  in  the  heart 
of  the  old  Chouan  country.  That  I 
wfll  say  for  him,  from  what  I  saw 
there  the  summer  before  last  Not 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  what  a  life  of 
sensations,  love  or  death  not  having 
yet  crossed  swords  with  him,  that  I 
Imow  of!  Ton  will  term  those  sen- 
sations 'bought  and  sought,'  my 


reader.  Only  some  were.  But, 
whatso  the  first  cause,  there  go 
life's  realities,  stranger  than  novels, 
roving  about,  as  though  any  one 
might  gather  them,  athwart  the 
boulevards  of  Paris. 

In  good  sooth,  neither  Paris  nor 
boulevards  are  wanting.  I  would 
wager  to  discover  as  many,  every 
day,  in  the  Strand. 

*  Here  we  go  up^  up^  up ; 

Here  we  go  down,  down,  down. 
Here  we  go  backward  and  forward, 
Up  to  London  town.' 

There  is  more  of  sensational  realism, 
I  take  it,  in  that  runic  rhythm  of 
our  nurseiy  days,  than  the  prosers 
ever  credit  it  with.  Have  I  not 
abundantly  shown  that  no  one  novel 
has  a  right  to  monopolize  the 
title, '  Too  Strange  not  to  be  True  ?' 
My  reader  asks,  who  are  the  prosers? 
Those  people  are  prosers  who  view 
the  world  superficially,  who  pay  in- 
sufficient attention  to  its  endless 
involutions  and  evolutions.  Now, 
genius  and  talent  cannot  be  ac- 
quired. But  habits  of  observation 
can. 

Hence,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
vast  and  intricate  sensationalism  of 
this  age,  and  to  become  convinced 
that  nothing  is  too  strange  to  be 
true,  we  have  only — passez  moi  ie 
terme— to  keep  our  eyes  and  ears 
open. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  MEDICINE. 


SHALL  we,  friendly  reader,  now 
indulge  onoe  more  in  some  of 
that  quasi-medical  talk  that  once 
and  again  I  ^ve  Tentnred  to  hold 
with  you?  You  understand  my 
kind  of  talk— that  I  do  not  in- 
jnrioos^  seek  to  afflict  von  with 
useful  information,  or  with  discus- 
don  of  scientific  problems,  but  seek 
to  treat  on  its  literary  side  that 
learned  profession  which  has,  or 
most  certeinly  one  day  will  have,  a 
retry  sliong  penonal  interest  for  us. 
'Frotn  time  to  time  topics  of  dis- 
eoasion  crop  up  in  the  medical 
world  which  form  subjects  of  gene- 
ral oonversation  in  social  inter- 
ootirse.     Now   Profesaor    Huxley 


startles  us  with  his  protoplasms, 
which  reduce  all  nature  to  one 
common  denominator.  Then  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  tells  us  of  the  vast 
clouds  of  possible  germs  of  disease 
which  we  incessantly  swallow,  and 
of  the  cotton-wool  method,  by  which 
we  can  make  the  air  of  the  sick 
chamber  as  pure  and  rarefied  as  that 
of  the  higher  Alps.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall has,  however,  quite  failed  to 
satisfy  the  general  mind  on  the 
germ  theory  of  disease.  Then, 
perhaps,  some  new  medicine,  or 
some  new  method  of  treatment  ob- 
tains a  share  of  popularity.  Men 
will  eagerly  discuss  all  the  possible 
uses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or 
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they  will  tell  wonders  of  the  ertir- 
pating  power  of  carholic  acid;  or 
they  will  go  into  raptures  orer  the 

Sower  of  tiie  new  hypnotic,  chloral 
ydrate^  which  they  will  declare — 
but  don't  belieye  them,  reader — ^nro- 
duces  deep  sleep,  and  leayes  no  after- 
effect The  doctors  are  sad  people 
for  making  a  run  upon  some  par- 
ticular medicine,  and  for  the  time 
bein^  the  whole  profeRsion  becomes 
empirical  in  the  use  of  a  new  and 
fashionable  drug.  The  chemists 
complain  greatly  that,  by  the  time 
they  haye  ordered  in  a  stock  of  it, 
the  medicine  caprice  has  changed, 
and  the  demand  is  for  something 
new.  We  outsiders  hear  df  matters 
of  controversy;  and  the  public, 
without  being  able  to  appreciate  the 
precise  force  ,of  confliotiog  theories, 
takas  a  languid  interest  in  matters 
not  of  remote  interest  to  it,  and,  at  all 
eyents,  is  ready  to  listen  to^matters 
that  haye  any  claim  of  noyelty.  At 
the  Ipresent  time  English  surgeons^ 
of  whom  deplorably  few  haye  gone 
to  the  seat  of  war,  are  wondering 
what  new  treatment  of  gunshot 
wounds  will  be  necessitated  by  the 
needle-gun  and  the  mitrailleusa 
They  might  introduce  from  (Ger- 
many the  pleasant  method  of  treat- 
ing feyer  patients,  by  placing  them 
in  cooling  baths,  and  in  warm 
weather  bringing  them  out  to  lie 
beneath  the  trees.  In  reference  to 
the  medical  aspect  of  the  war,  it  is 
remarkable  that,  eyen  as  the  Qood 
Samaritan  poured  in  oil  and  wine 
upon  the  wounded  trayeUer,  so  it 
seems  to  be  nearly  acknowledged  as 
a  medical  truth  that  oil  and  wine 
make  the  best  part  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia for  wounded  soldiers.  Then 
there  is  a  ceaseless  subject  of  medi* 
cal  and  general  discussion,  *  eyer 
since  Hahneman  threw  the  medical 
world  into  confusion  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century, 
OQ  the  riyal  merits  of  homoeopathy 
and  allopathy.  And  to  say  the  truth, 
the  great  British  public  can  rarely 
see  safe  ground  in  medical  and 
scientific  oontroyersies,  and  they 
eyer  grow  hopeless  of  attaining 
such  e^und  when  they  obserye  in 
how  .bigoted  and  intolerant  a  way 
eyen  scientific  controyersy  can  be 
carried  on. 


I  cannot  wonder  at  any  amooct 
of  scepticism  respecting  doctors 
when  so  much  scepticism  exists 
among  themselves.  Even  <m  that 
internecine  question  of  allopathy 
and  homoeopathy,  there  are  allo- 
pathic doctors  who  treat  patimts 
nomoeopathically,  and  homoeopathic 
doctors  who  treat  patients  allopathi- 
cally.  Doctors  grow  suspidoos  of 
medicines,  and  often  resolutely  re- 
fuse to  prescribe.  Sorgeons  under- 
value operations,  and  confess  that 
their  mutilations  of  the  human  sub- 
ject are  simply  confessions  of  power- 
lessnefls  to  heal.  The  present  mter 
is  not  a  medical  man,  but  he  has  the 
happiness  of  conference  and  corre- 
spondence with  several  medical^men 
of  eminence.  One  of  his  fnends 
wrote  thus  to  him  the  other  day: 
'  Medical  practice  is  getting  out  of 
the  old  groove ;  is  still  wandering 
in  a  sort  of  maze  and  in  diaotie 
confasion,  awaiting,  seeking,  search- 
ing for  a  new  path  .  .  .  You  are 
aware  how  many  valuable,  ines- 
timable lives  are  lost  by  those  respi- 
rato]7  diseases,  bronchitis^  pneu- 
monia, &c.,  as  r^;ards  the  treatment 
of  which  the  profession  is  in  a  state 
of  utter  bewilderment  and  almost 
chaotic  confusion.'  It  is  very  re- 
markable that,  in  those  diseases 
enumerated  by  my  oqrrespondenty 
medicine,  as  a  science,  has  made 
the  greatest  advances,  but  medicine 
as  an  art  has  been  almost  powerless. 
Most  of  the  triumphs  of  modem 
medical  science  have  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  diseases  of  the  diest, 
in  [an  almost  unerring  diagnosis,  in 
the  invention  of  scientific  tests,  and 
in  methods  of  cure  and  alleviation ; 
and  yet,  wonderful  to  say,  nearly 
the  entire  increase  of  disease  be- 
longs to  what  are  called  chest 
cases.  One  reason  is  that  medical 
men  study  the  theory  rather  tiun 
the  art  of  medicine^  and  students 
rather  seek  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  a  scientific  e^uunination^ 
than  to  be  clinically  acquainted  with 
the  varying  phenomena  of  disease. 

On  other  grounds,  too,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  reproach  a^inst  medi- 
cine. The  reproach  u  sometimes 
made  against  medicine,  that  it  is 
allied  with  materialism.  This  re- 
'  proach  does  not  seem  altogether  to 
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1)6  destitute  of  foundation.  The 
iBiahop  of  Orleans  tells  ns  that 
xnatenaliBm  is  publicly  taught  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
[Education.  '  It  is  triumphant/  he 
continues, '  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  Paris.  We  recollect  those 
"wild  ones  of  Vive  le  Materialism! 
uttered  last  year  (1867)^  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.'  Yet  we 
do  not  see  where  the  materialism 
€an  give  the  bos  wov  arS>,  As  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  truly  says:  'The 
passage  from  the  physics  of  the 
Drain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of 
oonsdoosness  is  unthinkable.'  Even 
Professor  Huxley  speaks  of  the  well- 
founded  doctrine  that  life  is  the 
cause,  and  not  the  consequence  of 
organization,  although  this  admis- 
sion is  strangely  at  Tariance  with 
his  well-known  paper  on  the  *  Phy- 
sical Basis  of  Life.'  We  haye  now 
the  remarkable  theory  that  matter 
18  essentially  force,  and  nothing  but 
foree;  that  all  force  is  probably  will- 
fbroe ;  and  that  force  is  a  product  of 
mind.  Materialism  has  not  got  it  all 
its  own  way,  eyen  among  the  mate- 
rialists. But  if  scienti&G  medicine 
is  often  adverse  it  is  also  often 
an  ally  to  the  religious  sentiment 
But  now  let  us  look  at  mediciue  on 
its  positive  side,  and  see  what  a  yast 
per  contra  has  to  be  stated.  How 
oeautiful  are  the  words  of  Galen: 
'  In  explaining  these  things  I  esteem 
myseli  as  composing  a  solemn  hymn 
to  the  Great  Architect  of  our  bodily 
frame,  in  which  I  think  there  is 
more  true  piety  than  in  sacrificing 
whole  hecatombs  of  oxen,  or  in 
burning  the  most  costly  perfumes ; 
for  first  I  endeavour  from  His  works 
to  know  Him  myself;  and  after- 
wards, by  the  same  means,  to  show 
Him  to  others,  to  inform  them  how 
great  is  His  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
I>ower.'  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  St.  Luke  belonged  to  the  same 
medical  school  as  Galen.  Abemethy 
has  a  fine  saying  to  the  effect  that 
the  body  rests  on  a  myriad  of  elastic 
columns.  It  might  be  possible  to 
make  a  floril^um  of  such  striking 
sayings.  It  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  some  of  the  most  striking 
contributions  to  the  Argument 
ficom  Design  haye  been  furnished 
from  medical  research. 


Medicine  has,  in  its  own  way,  as 
brilliant  identifications  as  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  science — as  in 
the  discovery  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune, or  the  identification  of  the 
dinomis.  Our  readers  probably  re- 
collect Professor  Owens  wonderful 
identification  of  the  great  wingless 
bird  of  New  Zealand.  A  sailor 
offered  a  piece  of  bone  for  sale  at 
some  of  the  scientific  museums. 
They  all  declined,  and  one  of  them 
irreyerently  said  that  it  was  like  a 
huge  marrowbone,  such  as  he  had 
seen  at  the  London  Tayem,  It  was 
bought  at  length  by  Professor  Owen. 
The  professor  took  time  for  con- 
sideration, and  then  he  pronounced 
an  astonishing  opinion.  He  declared 
that  this  bone,  which  was  big  enough 
for  the  bone  of  an  ox,  was  nothing 
else  than  the  bone  of  a  bird ;  and 
he  followed  up  this  statement  by 
one  that  was  more  astonishing  still 
— ^that  this  bird  had  no  wings.  It 
taxed  all  one's  faith  in  Professor 
Owen  to  credit  such  language  as 
this.  But  time  yindicated  the  science 
of  the  philosopher.  A  whole  skeleton 
of  the  animal  was  disooyered  and 
brought  over  to  this  country.  So 
accurate  was  the  professor,  that  no 
better  name  could  be  found  for  the 
bird  than  apteryx,  or  wingless  one. 
Quite  recently  Professor  Owen  has 
giyen  a  lecture,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  rejwrt  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, based  on  the  interesting  fact 
that  more  bones  of  the  apteryx — 
those  of  the  windpipe — have  been 
recently  discoyered  in  New  Zealand. 
The  professor  thinks  that  the  bird 
must  haye  existed  and  passed  away 
at  a  period  before  the  Maories  came 
into  the  country.  All  great  dis- 
coyeries  in  science  are  related,  not 
remotely,  to  the  special  discoyeries 
of  medicine.  Med icine,  and  all  other 
sciences,  incessantly  grasp  i^r  tiie 
mighty  secret  of  life,  which  for  eyer 
eludes  our  most  searching  analysis. 
Now  and  then  we  hear  a  mighty 
scientific  hypothesis,  as  when  Dar- 
win and  Wallace  speak  of  the  Origin 
of  Species,  or  Dr.  Winslow  pro- 
pounds the  theory  of  Molecular 
Bepulsion — ^the  theory  that  duality 
of  forces  govern  the  heavenly  bodies 
— that  there  is  some  subtle  principle, 
antagonistic    to  repulsion,   wmch 
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exists  as  an  all-pervading  element 
in  Nature.  Medicine,  which  absorbs 
all  Bciences,  has  the  utmost  affinity 
for  the  widest  generalizations  which 
science  can  effect  Moral  science 
enters  the  borders  of  medicine  as 
mnch  as  physical  science.  Here  is 
a  striking  sentence  which  might  be 
looked  on  as  subsidiary  to  Bishop 
Butler's  argument  on  Identity: 
'Mayer,  of  Heilbron,  pointed  out 
that  the  blood  was  the  "  oil  of  life/' 
and  that  muscular  effort  was  in  the 
main  supported  by  the  combustion 
of  this  oil.  The  muscles  are  the 
machinery  by  which  the  dynamic 
power  of  the  food  is  brought  into 
action.  Nevertheless  the  whole  body, 
^ough  more  slowly  than  the  blood, 
wast^  also.  Howls  the  sense  of 
personal  identity  maintained  across 
tills  flight  of  molecules.  .  .  The  oxy- 
gen that  departs  seems  to  whisper 
its  secret  to  the  oxygen  that  arrives ; 
and  thus,  while  the  non  ego  shifts 
and  changes,  the  ego  remains  intact 
Life  is  a  wave,  which  in  no  two  con- 
secutire  moments  of  its  existence  is 
composed  of  the  same  particles.' 
The  difficulty  is  to  see  how  we  can 
make  these  splendid  hypotheses  tri- 
butaries to  medicine  as  an  art  So  to 
speak,  the  geography  of  the  body  is 
like  the  geography  of  the  world; 
through  the  ages  and  generations 
we  creep  on  from  truth  to  tmth ; 
but,  after  idl,  there  has  never  been 
any  complete  scientific  investigation 
of  either.  When  victorious  analysis 
has  been  carried  to  the  utmost,  and 
scientific  instruments  have  tested 
every  living  and  dead  tissue,  if  per- 
chance the  mystery  of  life  can  be 
unravelled,  we  can  only  report,  in 
the  words  of  the  earliest  and  closest 
observer  of  Nature,  that  '  Destruc- 
tion and  death  say,  "  We  have  heard 
the  sound  thereof  with  our  ears."' 

So  much,  then,  for  the  strength 
and  weakness,  the  achievements  and 
the  powerlessness  of  medicine.  We 
have  canght  a  glimpse  also  of  the 
great  argnments  it  sabserves,  and 
the  mighty  theories  of  speculation. 
We  feel  that  the  whole  subject  is 
immeasurably  dwaried  when  we 
come  down  to  the  practical  aspects 
of  every-day  medical  science.  A 
medical  man  told  me  the  other  day 
that  his  pn^tice  virtually  consisted 
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of  half  a  dozen  medicines.  I  expect 
we  can  guess  what  they  are.  There 
is  digitalis,  the  great  medicine  for 
the  heart;  opium,  so  universal  a 
sheet-anchor  that  a  great  physician 
always  used  to  travel  about  with  a 
box  of  opium  pills  in  his  pocket; 
the  abominable  and  abhorrent  calo- 
mel ;  the  sulphate  of  quinine ;  tiie 
muriate  of  iron ;  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. To  these  we  must  add  the  new 
remedies  of  chloroform,  bromide  of 

S>tas8ium,  and  nitrous  oxide  gas. 
r.  Sibson  truly  said  the  other  day  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  that  side  by  side  with 
this  use  of  medicine  is  the  study 
and  regulation  of  the  vital  forces. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  human  race 
oould  understand  the  copybook 
truism  that  preveniaon  is  better 
than  cure.  We  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  a  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry, physiology,  and  vital  powers 
will  become  f&miliar  knowledge. 
Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  toe 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  Imowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  health.  Every 
now  and  then  some  extraordinary 
incident  occurs  to  vary  the  mono- 
tony of  ordinary  medic^  discussian. 
For  instance,  after  Troppman  #afi 
guillotined,  a  Paris  physician.  Dr. 
Finel,  asserted  in  a  political  journal 
that  life  remained  in  the  head  of 
the  criminal  at  \eust  an  hour  after 
execution.  There  had  also  been 
frightful  stories  of  the  heads  of 
guillotined  persons  biting  each 
other,  purporting  to  come  from 
Sanson,  the  executioner.  One  result 
of  this  was  that  some  experiments 
were  made  at  Beauvais  on  tiie  body 
of  a  criminal  executed  for  parricide. 
The  experimenters  apphed  their 
lips  to  the  ears  of  the  severed  head 
and  shouted  out  the  man's  name  in 
a  loud  voice.  But  there  came  no 
muscular  movement  to  any  feature, 
nor  any  gleam  to  the  lack-lustre 
eye.  Electricity  obtained  its  usual 
vivid  contractions,  but  these  were 
not  significant,  as  the  same  were 
obtained  long  after  the  extraction  of 
the  brain.  The  results  coincided 
with  results  obtained  by  similar 
experiments  at  Mayenoe  in  1803, 
when  also  they  called  out  the  names 
of  the  criminals  to  the  respective 
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beads.  At  the  present  moment  a 
profoundly  melancholy  interest  at- 
taches to  death  and  sufferings  on 
the  battle-field.  There  are  medical 
reports  on  these  subjects  during  the 
Crimean,  Italian,  and  American  wars. 
Dr.  Brinton,  a  military  surgeon, 
speaks  thus  of  a  young  American 
fitiot  through  the  heart :  '  The  right 
arm  was  raised  above  the  head  and 
rigidly  fixed  The  hand  still  held 
the  cap  with  which  he  had  been 
cheering  on  his  comrades  at  the  last 
moment  of  life.  A  peaceful  smile 
was  on  his  fiace.'  This  statement 
reminds  us  of  the  language  of 
William  Hunter,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  when  he  said,  in  his  last 
moments,  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Coombs : 
'  If  I  had  strength  enough  to  hold  a 
pen,  I  would  write  how  easy  and 
pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die.'  We 
may  observe  that  Hunter's  still 
more  illustrious  brother  died  from 
giving  way  to  a  violent  gust  of 
passion.  We  may  deeply  pity  the 
poor  wounded,  who  are  left  for 
hours  in  the  son  where  they  have 
fallen ;  but  it^  happy  to  know  that 
for  the  fallen  brave  the  physical 
bitterness  of  death  was  probably 
well-nigh  annihilated.  The  expe- 
rience of  our  own  great  military 
surgeons,  such  as  Macgregor  and 
Gathrie,  ought  to  be  carefully 
studied. 

We  now  pass  on  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  doctors.  We  have 
recently  had  to  lament  the  death  of 
two  illustrious  men  who  have  made 
the  medical  schools  of  Edinburgh  &o 
justly  famous— Sir  James  Y.  Simpson 
and  Professor  Syme.  It  is  remark- 
able that  one  of  the  last  writiogs  of 
Sir  James  Simpson,  in  the  '  Laucct ' 
of  this  year,  relates  to  his  great  dis- 
covery of  chloroform.  He  gave  the 
single  instance  of  death  under  chlo- 
roform which  occurred  under  his 
practice,  embracing  thousands  of 
cases.  A  medical  man  told  me  the 
other  day  that  in  five  thousand 
cases  where  he  had  administered  he 
had  never  seen  a  single  death.  Sir 
James  thought  tliat  the  chloroform 
had  probably  nothing  to  do  with  the 
death.  He  cites  various  instances 
of  death  from  syncope  imder  opera- 
tions without  ansBsthetics.  He  men- 
tions a  remarkable  case  in  1847,  in 
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which  he  had  intended  to  use  chlo- 
roform, but  was  prevented,  and  the 
patient  died  under  the  operation. 
'  If  the  chloroform  hod  happened  to 
be  used,  and  this  fatal  syncope  had 
occurred  while  the  patient  was 
under  its  action,  the  whole  career 
of  the  new  ansBsthetic  woald  have 
been  arrested.'  It  is  often  very 
interesting  to  place  doctors  under 
examination,  or  cross-examination, 
respecting  medical  matters.  The 
accounts  which  doctors  give  of  their 
own  illnesses  are  always  extremely 
interesting.  Their  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  always  to  get  a  patient  to 
give  a  clear,  accurate  account  of 
Ms  symptoms.  They  will  certainly 
endeavour  themselves  to  guard 
against  errors  and  vagueness.  One 
of  the  best  descriptions  of  delirium 
we  know  is  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  in  his  account  of  his  own  de- 
lirium in  scarlatina :  '  As  to  the 
delirium,  it  was  never  such  as  you 
suppose ;  especially  tlie  first  nights, 
it  was  rather  agreeable.  A  painter, 
with  a  look  of  self-gratulation, 
seemed  to  place  his  piece  on  an 
e&iel;  another,  with  an  air  of  su- 
periority, displaced  the  first  and 
substituted  his  own  style;  a  third 
frowned  and  terrified  the  last,  until, 
in  rapid  succession,  I  saw  the  finest 
pieces  of  history,  the  most  romantic 
scenery — banditti,  ruins,  aqueducts. 
Still  I  had  selfish  feeling  enough  to 
know  that  this  was  all  imagination, 
and  indicated  some  exuberance  of 
fancy  in  which  I  indulged.  By-and- 
by  the  same  process  of  fancy  be- 
came less  airy  and  light  in  what  it 
exhibited.  I  seemed  to  be  among 
legs  and  arms  :  a  dressing-gown 
hanging  in  a  corner  was  a  figure  in 
a  frowning  or  contemptuous  atti- 
tude ;  a  fold  of  the  bedclothes  gave 
the  idea  of  a  limb,  to  which  I  added 
what  was  necessary  for  the  figure. 
Every  absurdity  of  mv  imagination 
I  observed  to  have  a  distinct  origin 
in  the  impression  on  the  sense. 
When  the  light  was  vivid,  the 
candles  and  fire  burning  bright,  the 
truth  of  £ensation  corrected  fdl  aber- 
rations. In  total  darkn^s,  too,  I 
was  free  of  false  perception ;  but  in 
the  obscure  light  of  the  rushlight 
on  that  gray  canvas  that  seemed  to 
be  drawn  across  the  vision  by  the 
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shutting  of  my  eyelids,  the  reflex 
sensation  perpetually  exhibited  the 
most  romantic  scenes  or  the  richest 
ornaments,  or  the  gayest  festoons  of 
flowers.  Such  is  ihe  history  of  my 
dehrinm.'  This  is  a  brilliant  pic- 
ture, which  might  rank  with  the 
yisions  of  Be  Quincey.  Mr.  Charles 
Beade,  in  one  of  his  novels,  makes 
hiis  dying  hero  reyivebyan  infusion 
of  blood  from  his  heroine.  This 
doctrme  of  transfusion  was  folly  set 
forth  by  Dr.  BlundoU,  with  cases. 
BhrndeU  showed  that  to  infuse  the 
blood  of  one  animal  into  another  is 
fatd,  but  that  Tenons  blood  in  the 
human  species  would  reyive  or  re- 
Busdtate;  and  no  doubt  arterial 
blood  still  more  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. In  most  of  the  experiments, 
howeYer,the  result  was  not  &Tour- 
able. 

Eyery  one  has  his  story  to  tell 
of  Abernethy.  The  story  of  his 
marriage  is  a  good  one.  He  wrote 
oflf-hand  to  a  lady  a  note  of  proposal, 
saying  that  he  was  too  busy  to 
attend  in  person,  but  he  would  giye 
her  a  foxtnight  for  consideration. 
Astley  Cooper,  I  think,  lectured 
as  usual  the  day  he  was  married. 
We  have  only  heard  one  opinion 
from  all  persons  who  haye  had  any 
intimacy  with  Abernethy,  that 
under  that  roughest  of  manners  he 
veiled  one  of  the  kindest  of  hearts. 
In  occasional  encounters  his  pa- 
tients sometimes  had  decidedly  the 
best  of  it.  One  gentleman  went  to 
consult  him  about  a  bad  pain  in  his 
shoulders.  Abernethy  brusquely 
said, '  Well,  I  know  nothing  about 
it.'  '  I  don't  know  how  you  should,' 
was  the  sharp  retort ;  *  but  if  you 
yrill  haye  patience  till  I  tell  you, 
perhaps  you  then  may.'  Abernethy 
at  once  said, '  Sit  down,'  and  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
One  day  a  lady  who  went  to  consult 
him  found  him  extremely  uncour- 
teous.  '  I  haye  heard  of  your  rude- 
ness before  I  came,  sir,  but  I  did 
not  expect  this.'  When  Abernethy 
gaye  her  the  prescription,  she  said, 
'  What  shall  I  do  with  this  ?  'Any- 
thing you  like ;  jrat  it  in  the  fire  if 
you  please.'  The  lady  took  him  at 
his  word,  laid  his  fee  on  the  table^ 
and  threw  the  prescription  into  tiie 


fire,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 
Abernethy  followed  her  into  the 
hall,  pressing  her  to  take  back  her 
fee,  or  let  him  giye  her  another 
prescription ;  but  the  lady  was  in- 
exorable, and  left  the  house.  Aber- 
nethy's  eccentricities  are  partly  to 
be  explained  by  the  &ctthat  he  was 
a  great  humorist  Beyond  this, 
he  had  a  yery  fidgetty  organization, 
prolmbly  to  be  explained  by  some 
structural  flaw  in  the  heart,  to  which 
eyentually  his  death  was  to  be  re- 
ferred. His  brethren  always  speak 
well  of  Abernethy.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
wrote:  'I  thmk  Abernethy  has 
taken  a  kind  of  hankering  kindness 
to  me.  Yesterday  he  called,  and  I 
chased  him  from  chair  to  stool 
round  the  room,  in  the  way  of  ar^- 
meni  To-day  I  dined  with  him. 
I  have  been  entreating  him  to  go  to 
a  dance  with  me  to-morrow.  "  No," 
says  he,  '*  they  make  such  a  quiz  of 
me."  ...  I  took  my  first  ride  with 
Abernethy.  My  companion  is  quite 
a  peculiar  character ;  but  I  belieye 
the  infection  of  my  delight  made 
him  unusually  free  and  frisky.' 

In  medical  science,  especially  in 
France,  there  appears  to  be  a  ten- 
dency towards  positiye  cruelty. 
Abernethy  absolutely  disapproyed 
of  yiyiseotion.  He  considered  that 
such  experiments  were  morally 
wrong  and  physiologically  unsafe. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  always  asserted  the 
truth  that  physiology  was  a  science 
of  obseryation  rather  than  of  experi- 
ment. He  made  few  experiments, 
made  them  yery  reluctantly,  and 
did  not  think  that  he  made  anything 
by  them.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
without  the  keenest  horror  of  Orfila's 
experiments  on  animals  by  poison- 
ing. A  writer  in  the  'Quarterly' 
justly  termed  such  experiments 
hellish.  All  true  physiologists  are 
Baconian,  and  loox  on  diseases  as 
natural  laws  complicated  with  cir- 
cumstances of  interference.  A  dis- 
ease is  a  foreign  invasion  that  will 
run  a  certain  course,  and  must  be 
dislodged  as  soon  as  plossible.  Sen- 
sible doctors  only  profess  to  put 
their  patients  under  the  best  con- 
ditions for  recoyery;  not  to  cure 
absolutely.  The  general  practi- 
tioner—and it  is  he,  after  all,  who 
sees  most  of  life,  deaths  and  disease 
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only  hATO  the  fiuntest  hopes  of 
good  firom   rathlefls   experiments. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  medical  men 
are  exceedingly  kindhearted.    They 
illustrate  Bishop  Butler's  law  that 
sympathy  is  not  dolled  but  height- 
ened, if  manifested  in  kindly  action. 
I  haye  jost  been  noticing  some  in- 
stances of  the  way  in  which  doctors 
haye  treated  royalty.    Badoliff  told 
Qneen  Anne  that  her  disease  was 
nothing  but  the  yapours.    *She  is 
in  as  ^od  a  state  of  health  as  any 
woman  breathing — only  she  can't 
make  up  her  mind  to  belieye  it' 
William  the  Third  was  told  by  his 
doctor  that  he  would  not  haye  lus 
two  legs  for  his  three  kingdoms. 
Although  nnfayourable  to  the  doc- 
ton,  the  case  of  George  the  Third 
might  serye  as  an  illustration.    We 
are  told,  in  Sir  George  Boss's  diary, 
of  the  opinion  of  the  king's  medical 
men  in  his  last  irrecoyerable  mental 
iUnsBB.    '  The  opinion  of  the  phy- 
sidsns  is  more  than  oyer  confident 
of  racoyery,  bot  still  uncertain  as  to 
tim&     Dr.    Willis    has    not  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  another 
paroxysm  now.     The   unanimous 
opinion  also  of  the  physicians  is, 
that  a  state  of  some  irritation  must 
precede  recoyery,  bat  that  recoyery 
is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be.' 
There  never  was  a  worse   gness, 
€xoept,  perhaps^  in   the   case   of 
his  son,  George  the  Fourth.    That 
king  asked    Dr.   Wardrop,    'Tell 
me,   Wardrop^    honestly^  if  you 
think  I  shall  reooyer.'    Wardrop 
answered  that  his  Majesty  must  be 
perfectly  aware  that  any  disease  of 
a  Tital  organ  like  the  heart  could 
not  be  free  from  danger.    OountLess 
instances  might  be  giyen  of  the 
beoeyolence  of  medioal  men.    Dr. 
Hope,  when  he  prescribed  flannel 
to  the  poor,  always  used  to  giye 
them  the  fianneL    Dr.  BaiUle  pre- 
scribed that  a  young  lady  should 
spend  the  winter  in  a  nuld  climate, 
ttid  when  he  knew  that  she  could 
not  afford  it,  presented  her  with  an 
adequate  sum  to  defray  her  ex- 
penaes.    It  was  a  matter  of  sincere 
Borrow  to  him  if  he  eyer  spoke 
lonjghly  to  a  poor   man;   a  fiAct 
which  may  he  commended  to  the 
consideration  of  many  parish  doc- 
tors.  The  most  charming  trait  of 


natural  affection  belongs  to  our 
greatest  surgeons.  Bichat  dedicates 
his  work  *k  mon  pere  et  mon 
meilleur  ami'  It  is  of  a  doctor 
that  the  pretty  story  is  told  that  he 
was  gambolling  with  his  children^ 
when  he  suddenly  ceased :  '  Let  us 
break  off;  here's  a  fool  coming.' 

Eyery  now  and  then  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  fiunily  the  case  arises  in 
which  a   consulting   physician  is 
called  in  to  the  bedside  of  a  siok 
member  of  it.  I  use  the  expression 
'  consulting  physician,'  as  that  is  the 
ordinary  term ;  but  one  of  the  me- 
dical journals  has  rightly  pointed 
out    that    'consulted'    physician 
would  be  the  more  correct  appella- 
tion.    It  is  generally  a  sad  and 
sorrowful  circumstance  when  the 
great  medical  luminary  is  called  in. 
It  implies  at  least  that  the  patient  is 
confined  to  the  bed,  or  to  the  sick 
room.    If  he  were  able  to  get  aboat 
he  would  go  to  the  great  man's 
waiting-room  instead  of  incurring 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  bringing 
the  great  man  to  his  bedside.    If 
the  great  man  be  a  yery  great  man 
indeed,  you  will  not  be  able  to  see 
huu  by  the   simple  expedient  of 
going   to   his    house.     You   will 
perhaps  receiye  a  card  of  admission 
for  'next  day^  or  you  may  perhaps 
be  told  by  a  secretary  that  you  may 
haye    an  appointment    for   three 
o'clock  on  the  following   Friday. 
You  see  your  case  is  not  so  imme- 
diately urgent  as  it  may  be  in  the 
long  rnn«  although  it  may  be  chronic 
enough  and  fatal  enough.  The  con- 
sulting physician  is  now  a  distinct 
order  in  the  medical  world ;  under 
which  term  we  include,  also,  the 
consulting  surgeon.     Qe  has  the 
highest  reputation  and  the  largest 
gains  of  any.  And  it  is  work  which 
ought  to  be  highly  remunerated,  as 
is  most  certainly  the  case.    He  has 
to  work  hard,  to  make  long  journeys, 
to  incur  graye  responsibilities,  and 
is  sometimes  prematurely  worn  out 
by  his  great  intellectual  and  physical 
exertions.     The    late    Sir    James 
Simpson  was  sometimes  summoned 
for  consultation  as  fiir  as  Geneya  or 
Vienna.   The  fees  given  are  at  times 
enormous.  I  heard  of  a  physician  the 
other  day  who  was  summoned  into  a 
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distant  county^  where  he  stayed  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  was  presented 
with  a  cheqne  for  thirteen  hundred 
guineas.  Perhaps  the  largest  fee 
ever  given  was  presented  \o  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  for  a  snccessfol 
operation  in  the  case  of  the  late 
"King  Leopold.  It  was  a  hundred 
thousand  francs.  But  one  would 
hardly  say  that  any  fee  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances  was  too 
large.  Scientific  men  on  the  Con- 
Idnent  were  not  all  friendly  to  the 
idea  of  an  English  practitioner 
being  called  in.  It  will  easily  be 
understood  that  an  operator  him* 
sel^  under  such  circumstances, 
has  mighty  interests  at  stake,  and 
that  a  failure  might  be  fraught  with 
ruinous  results.  So  great  a  risk 
requires  ample  compensation.  The 
ordinary  rate  of  remuneration  is  at 
the  rate  of  thirteen  and  fourpence 
a  mile—  that  is,  an  eight-guinea  fee 
for  a  twelve-mile  railway  journey. 
I  have  known  of  forty  guineas  being 
given  for  a  visit  to  Worthing,  and 
sixly  to  St.  Leonards.  In  cases 
where  railway  communication  is 
rapid  and  easy  a  mitigated  fee  is 
taken.  A  fee  of  twenty-five  guineas 
is  generally  held  to  be  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  a  journey  to  Brighton. 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
whole  question  of  physicians'  fees 
is  hardly  resting  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  Of  late  years  a  new  system 
has  been  devised,  called  the  Man- 
chester system,  which  aims  at  so- 
curing  exactor  justice  between  the 
public  and  the  physicians.  It  is 
best  adapted  for  the  country,  but  its 
principles  might  be  advantageously 
extended  to  the  towns.  It  regulates 
payments  according  to  the  length 
of  journeys,  night  work,  and  the 
means  of  the  patients.  As  a  rule, 
medical  men  are  exceedingly  liberal. 
They  proceed  very  much  upon  the 
principle  that  the  rich  should  pay 
as  much  as  they  can,  and  the  poor 
as  little  as  they  can.  Medical  men 
constantly  make  large  incomes,  but 
they  rarely  accumulate  large  for- 
tunes. It  is  sometimes  said,  but 
the  reproach  is  not  very  often 
deserved,  that  they  charge  poor 
patients  too  highly.  It  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  no  dass  which 
acts  more  generously  in  remitting 


fees.  But  patients  often  act  a  part 
towards  their  doctors  which  pro- 
vokes some  reproach.  It  oft^i 
happens  that  at  the  outset  of  a 
career  a  doctor  devotes  himself  with 
the  utmost  energy  and  anxiety  to 
the  case  of  a  patient.  Not  only  his 
skill  but  his  sympathies  are  keenly 
enlisted  in  his  behalf.  No  mere 
money  payment  would  really  re- 
compense him  for  his  pains.  And 
while  the  man  is  sick  his  feelings 
towards  his  physician  are  those  of 
the  liveliest  and  most  grateful  de- 
scription. His  doctor's  visit  is  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  the  day.  By- 
a nd-by  the  man  gets  well.  Then  the 
bitter  old  adage  is  exemplified — 

'  The  devil  was  ill,  the  deiil  a  monk  would  be ; 
The  devil  gut  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  be.' 

His  gratitude  cools  at  the  exact 
point  when  convalescence  should 
cause  it  to  culminate.  He  forgets 
all  the  zeal  and  love  shown  him, 
and  the  medical  treatment  becomes 
simply  a  commercial  transaction. 
The  bill  is  paid,  perhaps  grudg- 
ingly and  lingeringfy,  and  perhaps 
with  incredibly  bad  taste  the  patient 
objects  to  the  charges.  All  this 
embitters  a  doctor.  He  will  now 
think  of  himself  as  much  as  he 
thinks  of  his  patients.  He  will 
charge  all  that  he  can  charge,  in 
accordance  with  that  principle  of 
enlightened  self-interest  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  utilitarian  theory. 
In  this  way  the  doctor  called  out 
of  town  for  a  consultation  asks  in 
every  instance,  a  number  of  guineas 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mUes ; 
although  I  think  the  system  should 
be  so  far  modified  that  the  physician 
should  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  five  thousand  a  year  and  the 
five  hundred  a  year  style  of  thing. 
From  my  own  observation  I  can 
say  that  sometimes  no  such  distinc- 
tion is  drawn. 

It  is  a  momentous  time  in  the 
history  of  a  family  when  it  is 
resolved  to  have  a  consultation. 
We  suppose  that  they  are  residing 
in  that  continuous  encircling  town 
suburb  with  which  London  is 
girdled  around.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  doctor  is  going  to  an 
extreme  distance  of  the  twelve- 
mile  postal  delivery.     His  charge 
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will  be  eight  gaineas,  bat  yon  may 
freely  give  him  as  much  more  as 
joa  like.  It  may  be  that  some 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  may 
hear  that  he  is  coming  down,  and, 
through  their  medical  adviser,  may 
make  an  appointment  with  him, 
and  to  them  the  fee  will  perhaps  be 
no  more  than  a  couple  of  guineas. 
It  has  not  been  without  much 
anxiety,  much  careful  consideration 
respecting  the  selection  of  a  phy- 
cdcian  that  it  has  been  resolved  that 
further  help  shall  be  called  in. 
Some  beloved  member  of  the  fsmaily 
is  deeply  ailing.  The  local  doctors 
have  given  the  ailment  a  name,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
have  reached  the  true  diagnosis  of 
the  complaint  They  have,  accord- 
ing  to  the  approved  routine  of  art, 
gone  through  all  the  stereotyped 
practice  proper  to  the  case,  but 
the  patient  is  none  the  better,  but 
nther  worse.  Then  it  is  resolved 
that  the  great  Dr.  Mungo  shall  be 
oalled  in.  Some  general  prac- 
titioners  are  exceedingly  shy  of 
il]»  great  doctors,  and  very  un- 
willing to  call  them  in.  They 
t9omel£nes  consider  such  a  step  to 
be  an  impeachment  of  their  medical 
skill.  I  once  met  with  a  monster  of 
a  man  who  candidly  confessed  to 
me  that  he  would  much  rather  let 
a  patient  die  than  call  in  the  ex- 
traneous medical  advice  that  might 
have  saved  him.  Other  men  I  have 
known— and  they  deservedly  stand 
very  high  in  public  esteem — who 
make  a  rule  of  calling  in  further 
advice  whenever  they  meet  any 
symptom  that  baffles  their  experi- 
ence. The  plain  fact  is  that  there 
is  no  want  of  confidence  involved 
in  sending  for  another  doctor.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  resolve  that  if  there  is 
a  stone  anywhere  left  unturned,  it 
eliall  forthwith  be  upturned — often 
a  comfort  to  reflect  that  no  possible 
means  have  been  left  untried  to  aid 
restoration  to  health.  There  is  the 
hope,  often  wild  and  vague,  that  the 
genius,  the  science,  the  immense 
experience  of  the  great  Dr.  Mungo 
will  strike  out  away  of  safety  when 
all  other  ways  have  been  vain.  The 
local  practitioner  will  not  himself 
entertain  any  such  hopes.  In  his 
secret  soul  he  will  probably  con- 


sider that  he  is  as  great  a  man  as 
the  great  Dr.  Mungo,  although  he 
could  never  afford  the  necessary 
outlay  for  commencing  a  fashion- 
able career  at  the  West  End.  He 
will  also  argue  that  for  this  par- 
ticular patient  he  is  probably  the 
best  doctor  of  the  two,  as  he  knows 
the  patient's  constitution;  and  he 
will  also  say  that  the  celebrated 
doctor  is  a  man  of  a  theory  or  a 
speciality,  and  that  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  referring  anything  at  all 
doubtful  to  his  peculiar  hobby. 
Still  he  is  not  without  a  certain 
kind  of  flatter  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  meet  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician. It  is  possible  that  he  may 
revere  him  in  his  own  mind,  and 
may  be  glad  to  pick  up  a  few  hints 
for  future  practice.  Perhaps  he  has 
already  sent  him  a  long  communica- 
tion respecting  this  particular  case. 
Perhaps  another  local  doctor  haa 
been  called  in,  and  there  has  been  a 
keen  professional  battle  on  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinions  expressed,  and 
the  great  man  comes  in  as  an  umpire 
to  give  a  sort  of  final  decision. 

He  comes,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
the  hour  named,  and  his  tremendous 
rat-tat  arouses  the  neighbourhood 
and  perhaps  boils  the  patient's 
blood  to  fever-heat.  Ah,  what  hopes 
and  fears  are  probably  contending 
in  the  poor  sufferer's  mind,  and, 
even  if  he  keeps  calm  and  subdued, 
in  the  minds  of  those  around  him 
who  love  and  watch  him  with  such 
intense  solicitude!  It  is  so  very 
much  like  waiting  for  the  verdict  of 
a  jury.  The  sentence  of  life  or 
death  shall  proceed  forthwith.  I 
suppose  that  a  physician  can  have 
no  keener  pleasure  than  when  he 
allays  deadly  apprehensions  which 
have  been  ill-founded;  no  greater 
unhappiness  than  when  he  has  to 
confirm  the  worst  fears.  Scarcely 
has  the  loud  summons  ceased  to 
reverberate  when  the  trap  of  the 
ordinary  medical  attendant  arrives 
at  the  door.  The  two  fcentlemen 
exchange  greetings,  and  then  retire 
for  a  few  minutes  into  the  dining- 
room  or  library.  Any  necessary  in- 
quiries are  at  once  made,  and  an- 
swered, and  presently  the  footsteps 
of  the  medical  men  are  heard  upon 
the  stairs.    Then  ensues  the  exami- 
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nation,  wMch  may  be  a  tedious 
business,  inTolTing  stethoscope,  la- 
lyngoscope,  microscope—  any  of 
those  numerous  instruments  which 
the  latest  modem  science  has  been 
fruitful  in  inyenting— or  which  may 
be  despatched  Tery  briefly.  Then 
the  medical  gentlemen  retire  to 
confer  together.  I  have  known  of 
anxious  wives  who  haye  auietly 
slipped  down  into  ^e  back  dining 
room,  and  there  eagerly  drunk  in 
erery  syllable  of  the  conference. 
Gkoierally  it  is  brief  enough.  Modi* 
cal  knowledge  is  tolerably  equal- 
ised; and  as  a  rule  the  gener^ 
gractitioner  is  acquainted  with,  and 
as  employed,  all  the  resources  of 
his  art  Still  the  other's  larger 
experience  will  enable  him  to  sug* 
gest  some  untried  medicines  or 
appliances;  and  though  they  may 
not  be  worth  much,  yet  the  novelty 
of  some  untried  hope  will  be  useful 
to  the  patient  and  make  him  think 
that  he  has  not  incurred  a  useless 
expense.  Then  the  announcement 
of  the  opinion  will  be  formally 
given.  Tne  patient  is  entitled  to  a 
full  and  frank  opinion,  and  he 
shall  have  it  to  the  v^,  should  he 
so  desire.  If  it  be  unfavourable,  it 
is,  perhaps,  best  communicated 
through  the  sufferer's  friends.  As 
a  rule  the  opinion  is  given  as 
favourably  as  may  be,  consistent 
with  absolute  truth.  Truth  is  the 
great  requisite;  a  man  would  fain 
die,  like  A jax, '  in  the  daylight.'  Of 
course  there  are  hanging  doctors^ 
just  as  there  are  hanging  judges — 
men  who  bold  and  express  the 
most  unfavourable  views  possible 
on  every  case  presented  to  them. 
They  probably  think  it  safest  for 
their  own  reputation  that  they 
should  form  an  unfavourable  pro^ 
gnosis.  But  this  is  not  often  the 
case.  If  you  can  really  administer 
hope,  you  are  exhibiting,  perhaps,  a 
more  valuable  medicine  than  any  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  A  man  some- 
times dies  of  the  doctor,  especially 
when  the  doctor  significantly  asks 
him  whether  he  has  made  his  will. 

A  medical  consultation  is  some- 
times iraught  with  surprises,  as 
when  some  consulting  physician, 
greatly  beyond  the  average,  is  called 
in  to  assist  some  practitioner  who  is 


greatly  below  the  average.  I  have 
known  such  cases,  as  when  a  man 
believes  he  has  serof  ula,  and  instead 
it  is  only  some  perfectly  harmless 
ailment;  or  thinks  that  he  has  a 
heart  complaint,  and  it  is  merely 
indigestion.  On  the  other  hand»  a 
man  who  suspects  no  evil  is  sud- 
denly informed  that  he  has  an 
aneurism,  or  the  symptoms  of  an 
incurable  disease  are  at  once  de- 
tected. There  are  certain  people 
who  live  in  a  chronic  state  of 
fidgets  about  their  health;  who, 
like  the  beggars,  are  always  wanting 
to  exhibit  their  sores,  and  who 
really  hug  their  complaints  as  the 
most  precious  of  their  poaocnBons. 
This  Bott  of  people  afford  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  aliuieot  to  the 
medical  proffessioii.  They  often  r^ 
quire  a  visit  every  day  while  thegr 
are  well  and  several  visits  -a  day 
when  they  are  ill  I  have  heard  of 
a  doctor  who  took  his  fifteen  guineas 
a  day  for  such  visits.  A  mudi  more 
sensible  plan,  which  a  few  wise 
people  adopt,  is  to  pay  a  medical 
man  a  yearly  sum,  and  get  him  to- 
look  up  a  household  periodkally  aad 
keep  tbem  in  good  health.  A  rich, 
nervous  patient  must  not  be  dealt 
with  untruly,  but  he  will  only  be 
indigmmt  if  the  truth  is  adminis- 
tered in  a  crude,  unadulterated 
form.  I  heard  of  a  patieot  the  other 
day  who  was  troubled  with  neuoral- 
gia.  Neuralgia  is  bad  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  but  he  wanted  his 
complaint  to  be  digoi6ed  with  some 
rarer  title.  So,  after  a  formal  con- 
sultation, the  fashionable  physician 
told  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  suffering  from 
neurosis,  'But  here  is  a  prescrip- 
tion,'added  the  fashionable  physi- 
cian, '  which  appears  simple  indeed, 
but  to  which  I  have  given  much 
anxious  thought  for  the  last  four- 
teen years.'  The  prescription  waa 
for  a  Uttle  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or 
something  equally  simple.  What 
particularly  irritates  a  patient  is 
that  a  doctor  should  ever  foiget 
his  symptoms;  and  a  doctor 
guards  against  this  by  a  plentiful 
use  of  note-books,  in  which  he  duly 
enters  all  particulara.  A  doctor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  particularly  irri- 
tated when  a  patient  refuses  to  tako 
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his  medicine,  and  indicates,  both  in 
&ct  and  theory,  that  he  means  to 
throw  physio  to  the  dogs. 

A  consniting  physician  ought  to 
be  particularly  coorteons  and  consi- 
derate to  the  ordinary  medical  man. 
Abemethy  was  called  in  one  day  to 
inspect  a  sick  man*s  limb.  The  ailing 
member  was  bandaged.   '  What  are 
all  these  wraps?*  said  Abemethy. 
Bandages,  he   was  told.     '  Poeh, 
pooh  !*   said  Abemetby.     '  It's  all 
very  well  to  say  "  Pooh,  pooh  I'" 
remarked  the  family  doctor,  after- 
wards,  'bnt  that  "Pooh,  pooh!" 
lost  me  a  great    many  guineas.' 
Occasionally,  any  amount  of  curt- 
ness  by  a  great  man  is  well  deserved. 
When  doctors  are  either  killing  yoa 
or  letting  you  die,  it  is  right  tbat 
there  should  be  some  active  inter- 
ference.   I  have   heard  of  a  case 
where  the  physician  found  a  man 
given  over  by  his  doctors  and  dying 
nom  sheer  exhaustion.  He  called 
them  a  lot  of  .hard  names,  and  said 
that  tibe  patient  only  wanted  beef 
and    brandy    to    recover;    which 
proved  to  be  the  case.    I  heard  a 
case  the  other  day  of  the  following 
kmd:  A   physician   being   called, 
prescribed  a  powerful  medicine  tot 
a  patient,  and  directed  the  effect  to 
be  carefully  watched.  The  medicine 
was  improperly  made  up,  and  the 
effect  was  not  watched.  Directly  the 
physician  set  eyes  on  his  patient 
the  following  morning  he  saw  that 
his  injunctions  bad  not  been  carried 
out    He  sent  for  the  dispenser,  and 
had  the  circumstances  investigated. 
There  had  been  an   error,  which 
might  have  involved  the  patient's 
life,  in  making  up  the  prescription, 
and   the   attendant    doctors    had 
omitted  to   watch  the  case.    The 

Ebysician  used  exceedingly  strong 
mguage,  and  any  one  was  welcome 
to  know  what  language  he  had 
used.  The  medical  man  in  fault  of 
course  thought  his   conduct    ex- 


tremely unprofessional;  but  I  believe 
that  public  opinion  in  this  case 
would  entirely  be  in  favour  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spada 

There  is,  indeed,  no    phase  of 
medical  life  so  important  and  drsr 
matic,  and  which  appeals  so  feelingly 
to  human  sympathy,  as  the  medical 
consultation.    I  would  recommend 
the  great  artists  who  study  so  care- 
fully the  interbn  of  our  modem 
English  homes,  to  transfer  to  canvas 
some  of  the  scenes  which  it  sug- 
gests.  To  the  consulting  physician 
himself  the  time  of  the  consultation 
is  a  great  momeni  All  his  previous 
life  and  training  have  been  tending 
to  this  point,  and  the  patient  is  one 
mote  book  in  his  living  library.  No 
medical   case    exactly  reproduces 
another  medical  case— no  two  blades 
of  grass,  no  two  human  counte- 
nances,  no  two  fiery  sunsets  are 
precisely  the  same.  He  has  to  meet 
each  case  as  it  arises,  and  to  con- 
centrate, as  in  a  focus,  on  this  one 
sufferer,  all  the  rays  of  his  science 
and  intelligence.    To  the  ordinary 
medical  attendant  it  is  a  moment 
fraught  with  the  utmost  importance. 
The  new  medical  opinion  will,  per- 
haps, plaee  him  firm  on  his  accus- 
tomed pedestal,  or  practically  hurl 
him  down.    The  relatives  around 
await   the  news  with  an  anxiety 
rarely  surpassed  by  the  receipt  of 
the  most  tfaiilling  telegraphic  news. 
Frequently  the  patient  himself  is 
the   most  unconcerned  while   the 
angels  of  life  and  death  are  in  con- 
flict around  him.    The  consulting 
physician  is  sad  at  heart—until  he 
turns  the  corner  of  the  next  street 
and  visits  the  next  case.    It  is  not 
that  he  is  by  any  means  callous — 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sympa- 
thies of  most  medical  men  are  both 
keen  and  finely  balanced — but  he 
knewB  that  on  such  conditions  we 
hold  life,  and  by  these  he  himself 
wins  his  livelihood. 
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IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

npHE  sere  leaves  whirl  across  the  lawn, 
-*■    The  garden  trees  are  dun  and  red, 
The  yeUowing  showers  regretful  fall 
Upon  a  maiden's  golden  head : 

As  with  clasped  hands  she  paces  slow, 

And  tearful  eyes,  the  shrubbery  walk, 
Her  face  untinged  with  roseate  glow, 

Her  voice  uncharmed  by  lovers'  talk 

Ah,  Ndl !  what  wouldst  thou  give  that  thou 

Unsaid  hadst  left  those  bitter  words  ? 
Thou  call'st  in  vain  on  his  dear  name — 

Thine  only  listeners  the  birds ! 

Thou  think'st  thou  canst  recall  the  dream 
Of  love,  thou  dreamt  in  spring-tide  hours ; 

Vain  hope !     Can  summer  bring  again 
The  scent  of  last  year's  faded  flowers  ? 

No,  maiden  &ir  !  the  bloom  once  brushed 

From  off  the  fruit,  is  past  recall  \ 
The  rose,  once  gathered,  knows  no  more 

The  sunshine  of  the  garden  wall. 

Thus  young  and  feir  oft  trifle  with 

The  happiest  hours  of  human  life ; 
And  she  who  breaks  a  score  of  hearts 

May  never  know  the  name  of '  wife  !' 

Weep,  broken  lily ! — Lovely  still, 

Some  proud  man's  breast  thou  might 'st  adorn. 
Reap  as  thou  sowedsL    Gone  the  rose, 

And  thy  white  breast  must  bear  the  thorn  ! 

A.  It.  S. 
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VACATION  TBAVEL. 


THIS  frightfal  war,  certainly  the 
most  guilty  and  horrible  of  all 
the  wars  of  onr  day,  perhaps  of  all 
wars  npon  record,  has,  among  its 
oooDtless  minor  evils,  baffled  many 
an  intending  tourist  and  spoilt  many 
a  hard-earDed  holiday.  Atrocious 
colprils,  lying  under  sentence  of 
death  in  our  jails  for  foul  murder, 
are  in  comparison  almost  as  inno- 
cent babes  compared  with  the  con* 
spiratora  against  human  happiness 
who  are  deluging  wide  regions  with 
wholesale  butchery.  It  is  ahnost 
maddening  to  think  of  the  glorious 
Bhineland,  with  its  treasures  of  the 
vintage  and  the  wheat  harvest,  with 
its  glorious  river  sweeping  past 
many  a  iortressed  rock  and  many  a 
pleasant  hamlet,  where  on  summer 
evenings  I  have  strayed  through 
peaceful  villages,  and  have  wit- 
nessed harvest  festivities  with  their 
simple  homeless  joys,  should  be 
given  up  to  the  dogs  of  war,  to  havoo 
and  destruction,  and  all  the  hellish 
inventions  of  wholesale  murder. 
The  very  thought  of  the  war  is  awf  al 
and  appalling,  and  makes  us  long 
tiiat  G^'s  curse  may  alight  upon 
the  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
is  responsible  in  His  sight  for  all 
this  carnage  and  misery.  The  Em- 
peror truly  said  some  years  ago  that 
any  war  in  Europe  must  be  civil 
war;  but  civil  war  has  never  pro- 
duced— not  even  in  France  itself, 
her  special  seat—such  immorality, 
lust  of  conquest,  and  vile  passions  as 
this  internecine  war  which  France 
has  declared  against  Prussia.* 

We  had  been  accumulating  a 
collection  of  this  season's  boolra  of 
travel,  and  making  our  annotations 
thereon,  with  tho  intention  of  seeing 
how  we  could  best  utilize  them.  A 
book  of  travels  is  always  the  best 
help  for  an  intending  tourist.  But 
now  many  people,  instead  of  going 

♦  These  paragraphs  were  wiitten  at  the 
commeDcement  of  the  month  of  August, 
and  are  retained  as  embodying  the  common 
«xpectitioD8  respecting  the  war. 


abroad,  will  be  content  to  sit  at 
home  and  read  books  of  travel 
instead.  A  great  stream  of  con- 
tinental tourrots  is  turning  back- 
wards, and  the  tourist  is  aiverted 
from  all  his  customary  haunts.  In 
two  directions  this  altered  condi- 
tion of  things  will  be  perceptibly 
felt.  Some  persons  will  restrict, 
but  others  will  enlarge  their  travels. 
Home  travel  will  be  extended,  and 
enterprising  travel  will  also  be  ex- 
tended. We  cannot  tell  whether 
the  seat  of  war  may  not  be  enlarged. 
Belgium  and  Holland  may  soon 
cease  to  give  ^us  a  free  passage  to 
the  Continent,  and  even  the  neu* 
trality  of  Switzerland  may  not  be 
respeicted.  But  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  watering-places 
that  fringe  our  own  island  will  be 
crowded,  and  that  the  foolish  people 
who  have  hitherto  neglectea  our 
own  lakes  and  mountains  will  this 
season  be  content  to  investigate 
them  thoroughly.  The  Continent 
has  no  monopoly  of  fine  scenery, 
and  the  perfection  of  beautiful 
scenery  may  be  seen  in  this  country. 
Those  who  have  lounged  their  holi- 
days away  in  capital  cities,  and  have 
traversed  no  wilder  country  than 
the  Black  Forest,  will  now  perhaps 
take  a  wider  sweep  of  vision,  and 
follow  the  example  of  royalty  in  ex- 
tending their  tours  to  India  and 
America.  Let  them  discard  their 
conventionality,  and  indulge  both 
curiosity  and  courage.  They  will 
not  perhaps  do  much  on  the  Con- 
tinent; but  there  are  other  con- 
tinents to  travel  in,  and  the  stream 
of  enterprising  tourists,  who  were 
beginning  to  calculate  at  what  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money  they  could 
go  round  the  world,  will  be  largely 
augmented. 

As  we  look  on  this  season's  library 
of  travel,  we  begin  to  think  there  is 
no  country  so  distant  but  it  will  re- 
ceive some  additional  travellers,  and 
each  favourite  English  spot  will 
welcome   on   increased    horde    of 
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tourists.  The  other  night  we '  as- 
sisted '  at  a  conference  at  a  clerical 
friend's,  where  he  was  mapping  him- 
self ont  a  journey  through  India, 
emhracing  a  cursory  Tiew  of  China 
and  Japan.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  he  had  ahready  done  the 
Bocky  Mountains;  and  there  will 
now  be  an  intensified  rush  along 
ths  Union  Pacific  Bailway.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  make  out  a 
catatogue  of  the  number  of  books 
which  this  railway  has  produced. 
The  spectacle  is  so  wonderliil  that 
we  can  well  understand  the  prodn^ 
tion  of  any  number  of  books  on  the 
subject    Those  rods  of  iron  on  the 

Sound,  with  the  wires  OYcrhead, 
Ye  changed  the  whole  continent. 
The  ndlway  is  the  true  pioneer  of 
dTiiization.  In  America  it  is  in 
the  Tan  instead  of  in  the  rear  of 
ctvilizalion.  As  it  advances,  first 
the  Tillage,  then  the  township,  then 
the  city  springs  up.  The  boundless 
prairie  sketches  away  as  iAM  sea; 
and  passing  strange  is  the  sensation 
as  day  after  day  you  steam  along. 
You  may  have  tiie  excitement  of 
warfare  with  the  Indians,  or  yon 
may  hunt  the  antelope  on  the  Boeky 
Mountains.  We  will  not,  howoTer, 
group  these  traTcl-books  together 
for  cuseussion,  as  their  number  is 
large,  and  doubtiees  the  friendly 
reader  has  somewhn^  made  his 
Felection.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  literature  of  travel  as  respects 
our  own  colonies  is,  in  comparisonr 
very  defective.  In  America  every- 
ihing  is  on  that  grand  scale  which 
M^rikes  the  imflgination,  especially 
the  imagination  of  the  philosophicid 
Radical.  We  believe,  however,  that 
on  such  a  subject  as  emigration, 
such  a  colony  as  the  Canadian  pro- 
vince of  Ontario  offers  advantages 
with  which  no  American  state  can 
r^ompete ;  and  such  a  book  as  Miss 
Frere's  gives  a  pleasanter  account 
of  Australian  life  than  the  Far  West 
can  display.  We  sincerely  trust 
that,  now  the  Continent  is  partially 
closed,  the  tourists  will  visit  our 
colonies  and  give  them  abundant 
illustration  with  pen  and  penciL 

By-and-by  we  shall  have  a  shoal 
of  volumes  on  the  war.  The  Ab^s- 
sinian  war  produced  a  little  library ; 
indeed  the  oooks  were  so  numerous 


that,  with  every  desire  todojifttice 
to  Lord  Napier*s  matchless  strategy 
— and  Lord  Napier  is  one  of  Eng- 
land's best  hopes  in  a  foture  war-- 
we  gave  them  up  at  last  All  the 
discarded  correspondents  who  have 
been  turned  out  of  camp,  will  never- 
theless chronicle  thehr  ezperienoea 
and  opinions  in  that  foreiblo-feeblA 
B^le  for  which  newspaper  cone- 
spondents  are  so  justly  celebrated. 
They  are,  however,  a  neeessi^,  and 
they  have  developed  a  peculiar  si^Ie^ 
of  their  own.  'VHiileweardWMtkig 
for  the  future  books  of  special  ogsp- 
raqxmdents,  we  will  take  a  glance 
at  those  whieh  they  have  written^ 
and  their  way  of  writing. 

Df.  ChahnoES,  when  a  young  man, 
was  Tory  anxious  to  leam  £%ench. 
He  wondered  how  ha  could  beat 
aoquiie  the  language,  and  he  uiU- 
nuitely  roaoived  that  he  would  teach 
it  Accordingly,  bs  formed  a  daea 
for  French.  Every  evening  a  lessoa 
was  glTon,  and  every  mooung  the 
leetuBe  was  cbily  crammed  up  by 
the  lecturer.  At  the  end  of  a  time 
the  lecturer  handed  over  the  pupiJs 
to  a  Frenchman,  who  zemairikcKl  tiia4 
the  grammar  was  good,  but  the 
pronunciation  was  simply  diabolicaL 
Now  it  is  precisely  in  this  way  ikai 
books  of  foreign  travel  are  often 
written*  There  is  some  cleTer  man 
who  knows  little  or  nothing  about  a 
country.  He  forthwith  determines 
to  write  a  book  about  it,  with  the 
object  of  acquiring  some  information 
on  the  subject.  I  once  knew  some- 
thing of  such  a  man.  ETsiy  year 
he  uf  ed  to  Tisit  some  fresh  country, 
and  write  a  book  about  it  which 
paid  him  his  expenses.  There  was, 
of  course,  someUung  that  was  well 
done  about  it,  but  the  pronunciation 
— or  what  is  equiTalent  to  pronun- 
ciation— was  simply  diaboliw. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey  reminde  us  of 
such  an  individual.  But  it  is  i^ 
perfectly  plain  sailing  about  Mr. 
Bicey.  He  went  out  to  the  East 
for  an  express  purpose,  and  he  has  ao* 
complished  his  purpose  qiaite  satis- 
factorily. We  will  look  at  his  work, 
although  the  Eaatom  question  is  for 
the  present  overshadowed,  assuredly 
to  emerge  again.  He  has  a  keen 
and  trained  eye  for  observation,  and 
shares  in  that  gift  of  expression 
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which  is  80  Isrgely  poured  forth  on 
eyery  side.  He  went  oat  as  Special 
GonrespoDdent  for  the  '  Duly  Tele- 
gmph/  and  had  to  do  qwcial  talk 
about  theEmpress  and  the  Khedive, 
the  Suez  Gaoal  and  M.  LeBseps,  be- 
sides  ail  tiie  stock  talk  aboat  Con- 
8taatinople»  Cairo,  and  Jerusalem. 
A  writer  in  a  daily  paper  mnst  he 
content  to  prodnoe  only  a  most 
fbgitive  efilBot  He  most  be  content 
to  gain  in  diffaaion  what  he  loses  in 
Ibice  and  concentration.  His  efforts 
die  in  their  birth,  and  th^ir  first 
breath  is  their  last  He  is  read 
by  many  thousand  people,  but  per* 
haps  does  not  permanently  nibei 
the  mind  of  half  a  doeen.  Still  we 
are  not  sorry  that  thewritingB  of 
BO  intellfgent  and  fidr-minded  a 
naa  as  Mr.  Dieey  shonld  be 
gathered  into  a  permanent  form. 
He  has  given  ns  his  first  impres- 
sions, which  are  often  more  trae 
tlian  second  or  third  impressions. 
His  portrait  of  M.  Lesseps  is  yeiy 
find,  and  so,  in  hct,  are  all  hu 
hnpiesBions;  but  of  course  they 
mnist  be  taken  at  their  worth,  as 
hastily  and  imperfectly  done.  Mr. 
Dicey  writes  essentially  from  a 
'  Daily  Telegiaph '  point  of  -view. 
One  sees  an  amazing  instance  of 
this.  Of  course,  after  Jemsalem 
and  Bethany,  he  went  to  see  some- 
fting  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  readers  of  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph '  are  all  fiuniliar  with  the 
political  reference  to  the  Cave  of 
Adollam.  He  therefore  sets  out  for 
a  visit  to  the  cave — which  is,  of 
eonrse,  a  great  hit — and  gives  an 
interesting  acconnt  of  a  whole 
labyrinth  of  caverns,  in  which  any 
number  of  David's  discontented 
friends  could  have  foond  accommo- 
dation. The  jonmey  into  the  wil- 
derness is  essentially  cookneyish. 
Be  has  a  French  iron  bedstead 
beneath  a  marquee,  writing-table, 
washing  apparatus,  and  for  dinner 
soup,  fish,  two  courses  of  meat, 
sweets,  fruit,  and  coffee.  He  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  Jews' 
waiting  ground,  where  the  despised 
Hebrews  hide  their  foces  in  the 
crevices  of  the  wall,  which  they  be- 
dew with  tears  and  kisses;  and  he  is 
keesly  alive  to  everything  scenic  m 
the  Hdy  City  and  the  Holy  Land. 


He  well  exposes  the  hypocrisies, 
the  lying  legends,  the  backsheesh 
of  the  place;  but  he  only  fidntly 
reproduces  the  feelings  which  have 
always  made  Jerusalen  the  centre 
of  the  wcnrld's  spiritual  life,  and 
have  given  it  such  a  predominant 
interest  for  the  ke^iest-minded 
men.  He  has  not  a  word  to  say  of 
that  Palestine  exploration  which  ia 
ccmeentrating '  modem  investigation 
on  tiie  historical  problems  which 
the  city  presents.  We  beUeve  that 
Mr.  Dicey's  confrh-e  of  the  '  D.  T.,' 
Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  would  have 
done  this  part  of  the  work  infinitely 
better,  tbragh  not  even  the  'great' 
Sala  himself  could  much  have  sur- 
passed Mr.  Diooy. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  'Free 
Bnssia'*  is  going  through  the  coe- 
tomary  number  of  editions  which 
falls  to  tiie  almost  annual  work  of 
tmvels  issued  by  this  volnflainous 
writer.  The  book  has  been  very 
severely  handled,  but  we  question 
whethor  it  has  received  full  justice. 
Mr.  Dixon,  like  Mr.  Dicey^  only 
writes  superficially,  and  ho  is,  ik 
course,  obnoodous  to  severe  esitioisaa 
from  those  who  know  the  subject 
thoroughly.  An  acute  '  P.  M.  Ot/ 
critic,  of  the  kind  of  which  the  late 
Iiord  Strangford  was  an  eminent 
example,  can  find  it  tolerebly  easy 
to  point  out  a  long  list  of  blun- 
ders. The  general  controversy  shows 
dearly  enough  that  Mr.  Dixon's 
somewhat  rash  style  of  writing  has 
led  him  into  a  large  amount  of 
error,  and  unwary  readers  are  liable 
to  be  impressed  with  erroneous 
ideas.  But  if  they  will  just  put 
Mr.  Dixon's  book  into  the  same 
category  as  Mr.  Dicey's,  and  read  it 
as  the  vivid,  life-like  imprenions  of 
a  clever  man  who  has  made  immense 
journeys,  and  has  tried  to  do  a  great 
deal  in.  a  little  time,  they  cannot  foil 
to  spend  a  few  houra  very  agreeably, 
and  to  get  a  rough  general  idea  of 
the  present  condition  of  things  in 
Kussuk  It  is  not  too  mach  to  say 
that,  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  people  had  only  a  very 
vague  idea  of  the  vast  organic  revo- 
lution which  has  been  accomplishii^ 

♦  « Free  Russia.*  By  W.  Hepworth  Dimw 
Two  Tola.    Harat  and  Blackett. 
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itflelf  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  ruler.  The  change  of  serfs 
into  freemen,  the  vast  results  of  the 
Crimean  war,  the  leading  aspects  of 
^e  Russian  church,  the  statistics  of 
Iaw,  government,  and  territorial 
distinctions,  are  graphically  sketched 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  in  a  style  which,  we 
confess,  is  unpleasant  to  us,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  has  the  effect 
of  winning  and  retaining  readers. 
We  can  very  well  conceive  that  a 
much  better  book  than  'Free 
Bussia '  might  be  written ;  but  until 
this  better  book  appears,  we  shall 
think  Mr.  Dixon  has  issued  what  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  his 
works. 

Brittany  may  almost  be  called 
home  travel  now.  For  those  who 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  still- 
life  and  enjoy  picturesque  unevent- 
ful travel,  tiiere  is  nothing  plea- 
santer  than  to  work  up  the  Breton 
district;  and  probably  no  war- 
inspired  fears  would  extend  thither. 
Brittany  has  evidently  a  great  charm 
for  many  men,  and  is  a  district  that 
grows  upon  one.  There  is  always 
some  new  book,  or  new  magazine 
article  about  it.  We  may  mention 
Mr.  Musgrave's  new  work  on  the 
subject,  and  '  The  Pardon  of  Guin- 
camp,'  by  a  more  thorough  and  care- 
ful writer,  Mr.  de  Qaetteville.*  The 
reader  is  probably  also  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser's  work  on 
Brittany.  The  intending  tourist 
will  of  course  read  his  book,  which 
is  quite  one  of  general  interest  No 
social  life  in  France  shows  so  unso- 
phisticated and  kind  as  in  cheap, 
good,  and  simple  Brittany.  Wc 
perceive  that  another  gentleman  is 
putting  in  a  strong  claim  for  Lap- 
land as  a  desirable  place  for  summer 
resort. 

But,  taking  a  broader  view  of 
travels,  we  are  extremely  glad  to 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  such 
travels  as  those  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Adams.t  In  a  simple,  hearty  way, 
he  is  a  most  devoted  naturalist,  and, 

*  *  The  Pardon  of  Guincamp ;  or,  Poetry 
and  Rumance  in  ]NJodern  Brittany.*  By  the 
Kev.  Philip  W.  de  Quetteville. '  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

t  '  Travels  of  a  Naturalist  in  Japan  and 
HanchunV  By  Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 


after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  he 
thinks  no  pains  too  great  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  curious  knowledge.  His 
ruling  passion  is  the  love  of  beetles. 
The  scientific  element,  which  chiefly 
lends  a  permanent  value  to  a  book 
of  this  kind,  will  be,  we  can  readily 
conceive,  rather  teazing  to  the 
general  reader.  Sentences  like  the 
following  are  extremely  common : 
*  When  the  madrepores  were  brough  t 
on  board,  I  had  them  broken  up 
with  a  hammer,  when  the  shells  fell 
out  and  were  carefully  collected ;  in 
this  manner  I  obtained  specimens 
of  Jouannelia  globoea^  Parapholus 
quadrizonalis,  and  Leptooonchus, 
red-brown  bcning  Lithophagi,  gap- 
ing Gastroohaenfe,  besides  parasitic 
Arks  and  other  nestling  bivalves.' 
Now  this  is  all  very  well  for  the  en- 
thusiastic naturalut,  but  is  rather 
beyond  the  ayerage  Britisher.  Mr. 
Adams'  personal  experiences  and 
his  sketches  of  the  country  are  full 
of  interest.  We  quite  shudder  for 
him  when  he  tells  us  how,  when 
bathing,  the  gannets  swooped  on  as 
to  threaten  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  the 
dorsal  fins  of  the  sharks  in  the 
water.  The  Manchurians  are  like 
the  old  Tartars,  of  whom  an  old 
traveller  said:  'They  never  wash 
any  clothes— nay,  they  beat  such 
as  wash,  and  take  their  garments 
from  them.'  The  Japanese  drama 
is  rather  peculiar.  A  play  will  last 
for  several  days,  and  several  plays 
will  go  on  in  rotation. 

Major  Miiligan's  'Wild  Life 
among  the  Koords'  is  a  book  that 
merits  distinctive  mention.  It  is 
the  best  book  on  the  subject  since 
Xenophon  wrote  his  '  Anabasis.' 
Major  Milligan  gives  us  extraordi- 
narily strong  and  minute  evidence 
on  the  perfect  accuracy  of  Xeno- 
phon's  narrative.  He  gives  us  an 
elaborate  argument  to  demonstrate 
that  the  garden  of  Eden  corre- 
sponded with  the  high  plateau  of 
America.  He  thinks  tibat  the  Itine- 
rary of  the  Ten  Thousand  affords 
an  admirable  example  to  all  mili- 
tary men  of  the  manner  in  which 
an  officer  ought  to  reconnoitre  a 
country.  He  gives  a  very  unfa- 
vourable character  of  the  Koords,  as 
inhospitable,  cruel,  and  deceitful. 
Here  is  a  singular  kind  of  highway 
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robbery  practified  by  the  women  of 
the  oountry : 

'  The  culprits — the  brigandfl — are 
in  this  case    young  women,  who 
set  oat  on  plundering  pursuits,  in 
order  to  turn  a  dishonest  penny. 
A  troop  of  fair  bandits  take  up  a 
station  at  the  riyer,  there  particu- 
larly to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
doomed  trayeiler.    As  soon  as  the 
vedettes  announce  his  approach,  the 
fair  troop  starts  off  to  meet  him, 
welcoming  him  with  dances,  and 
with  fiery  glances    of   irresistible 
power.    He  is  compelled  to  stop, 
as     a    matter  of  course,    and  the 
fair    maids    then  poUtely  request 
him  to  alight  from  his  horse.    No 
sooner  has  the  bewildered  victim, 
unconscious  of    his  fate,  put  his 
foot  on  the  ground  than  he  finds 
himself  at  close  quarters  with  the 
whole  troop.     Immediately  he  is 
stripped  of  all  he  has  on  his  back, 
and  is  left  in  that  primitive  state 
in  which  Adam  was  at  one  time.' 
In  spite  of  this  unfavourable  trait 
in  their  characters.  Major  Milligan, 
noTortheless,  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  Eoordi&h  women.    They  have 
a  freedom  of  action  which  would 
probably  satisfy  the  highest  aspi- 
ration of   Mr.  Mill.      She  is  the 
equal  mate  of  her  husband,   and 
often  the  very  life  and  soul  of  any 
political  action  he  enjoy&    When 
he  first  saw  the  Eoordish  lasses  he 
owned  that  their  easy  and  simple 
bearing,  their  fine  forms  and  bloom- 
ing    countenances,     produced     a 
powerful  effect  upon  him.    Hence- 
forward  he  devoted  himself  with 
great  energy  to  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  the  fur  sex.    He  saw 
one  honri,  but  is,  unhappily,  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  his  pen  in  de- 
spair of  doing  justice  to  her  beauty. 
*  What  1  can  say  is,  that  her  com- 
plexion gave  one  an  idea  of  what 
must  have  been  the  bloom  of  the 
forbidden  apple  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise.'    We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  young  lady  found  all  the  de- 
monBtrative  admiration  too  much 
for  her,  and  rapidly  *  skedaddled,' 
'leaving  our  hearts  in  a  state  of 
profound  emotion.'    Major  Milligan 
devotes  many  pages  to  the  quasi 
devil-worship  of  the  Yesids.     It 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  kind  of  Mani- 


cheeism.  'The  Yesids  infer  that 
as,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  God  or  Satan  will  get 
the  upper  hand,  logically  they 
endeavour  to  conciliate  the  latter.' 
Accordingly  they  never  allow  the 
devil  to  be  mentioned  disrespect- 
fully. The  peacock  is  taken  as 
the  symbol  of»Lucifer. 

SIB  JOHN  LUBBOCK  AND  NATHANIEL 
HAWTHOBNB.* 

We  proceed  now  to  two  books 
which  may  appear  to  be  oddly 
bracketed,  but  which  are  both 
related,  not  remotely,  to  these  ques- 
tions of  travelling  which  we  have 
been  discussing.  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's Note-book  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  .a  book  of  home  travel;  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  is,  in  one  point  of 
view,  a  book  of  travel  in  savage 
countries.  The  American  tells  us 
all  about  his  EngUsh  experiences ; 
the  Englishman  has  gone  through 
the  library  of  distant  travel,  and 
tells  us  everything  about  savage 
countries.  Mr.  Hawthorne's  book 
will  be  useful  to  those  who,  during 
the  war,  prefer  to  stay  at  home; 
Sir  John  8  to  those  who  will  now 
take  a  wider  range,  and  will  visit 
unfrequented  regions.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's book  is  just  such  a  one  as 
Elihu  Burritt  writes.  He  treads  in- 
deed such  frequented  ground  that  we 
wonder  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  traverse  it  after  him;  but  per- 
haps it  is  good  for  us  to  look  at 
our  own  landscapes  through  foreign 
eyes,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
know  a  little  about  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Hawthorne  was.  Foreigners 
may  also  permit  themselves  to  talk 
about  living  personages  in  a  way  in 
which  we  may  not  speak  of  our  own 
distiaguished  men.  With  all  our 
admiration  for  the  author  of  the 
'  Scarlet  Letter,'  there  is  something 
cynical,  unpleasiug,  and  exceed- 
ingly self-conscious  about  him. 
Whenever  he  is  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany,  he    imagines   himself    the 

*  *  Passages  from  the  English  Xote-bookfr 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthoiiie.'  Two  xoh. 
Strahnn. 

*  The  Origin  of  Civilization,  &c.  Mei^ 
tal  and  Social  Condition  of  b'avages.'  By 
Sir  John  Lubk)ock,  Uai  t,  M.P.    Longmans. 
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obeerred  of  all  obeervera.  '  Leav- 
iog  ont  the  iUnBtrionB  Jenny  Lind, 
I  suspect  that  I  was  myself  the 
great  lion  of  the  eTening/  is  a  not 
uncommon  fonn  of  expression. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  denies  altogether 
that  American  ladies  are  less 
healthy thfui  English  ladies;  bat 
we  think  that  the  weight  of  American 
testimony  is  against  him.  Bat 
Mr.  Hawthorne  does  not  at  all 
understand  England.  Here  is  a 
curious  view  of  Oxford  life:  '  By- 
and-by  two  or  three  yoang  men 
came  in,  in  wide-awake  hate,  and 
loose,  blouse-like,  summerish  gar- 
ments ;  and  from  their  talk  I  found 
them  to  be  students  of  the  uni- 
yersity,  although  their  topics  of 
oonversation  were  almost  entirely 
horses  and  boats.  One  of  them 
sat  down  to  cold  beef  and  a  tankard 
of  ale  together,  and  went  away 
without  paying  for  it,  rather  to 
the  waiter's  discontent.  Students 
are  very  much  alike,  all  the  world 
oyer,  and,  I  suppose,  in  all  time ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  many  of 
my  fellows  at  college  would 
haye  gone  off  without  paying 
for  the  beer.'  Mr.  Hawthorne  might 
have  made  his  mind  easy.  I  doubt 
not  but  the  waiter  was  not  so  un- 
happy as  he  seemed.  I  expect  he 
was  paid  after  all,  and  that  there 
was  no  dissatisfaction  on  the  matter. 
His  notices  of  Newstead  Abbey, 
under  the  tenancy  of  Colonel  Wild- 
man,  are  yeiy  interesting.  The 
colonel,  to  his  own  infinite  loss, 
made  Newstead  the  great  showliouse 
which  we  haye  described,  yery  dif- 
ferent to  the  bare,  desolate  New- 
stead of  Byron's  time.  The  abbey 
which  Byron^describes  in '  Don  Juan' 
is  not  lus  own  abbey,  but  Colonel 
Wildman's.  The  colonel  informed 
him  of  all  his  alterations,  and  had 
Byron  eyer  returned  to  England, 
his  first  yisit  was  to  have  been  to 
Newstead.  Here  is  a  note  re- 
specting Charles  Dickens,  which 
will  be  of  interest  just  now:  *A 
gentleman,  in  instance]  of  Charles 
Dickens'  unwearibility^  said  that 
daring  some  theatrical  performances 
in  Liverpool,  he  acted  in  play  and 
farce,  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
making  speeches,  feasting  and 
drinking    at  table,  and  ended  at 


seven  o*c1ock  in  the  morning  by 
jumping  leap-frog  over  the  backs  of 
the  whole  company.'  We  have  a 
curious  story  on  the  authority  of 
the  last  Duke  of  Somerset  that  the 
father  of  John  and  Charles  Kemble 
had  made  all  possible  research  into 
the  events  of  Shakespeare's  life, 
and  that  he  had  found  reason  lo 
believe  that  Shakespeare  attended 
a  certain  revel  at  Stratford,  and, 
indulging  too  much  in  the  oon- 
vivifility  of  the  occasion,  hetamUed 
into  a  ditch  on  his  way  home  and 
died  there  I  Now  and  then  we  find 
some  forcible  expression,  whidi 
reminds  us  of  the  clever  American 
author,  as  when  during  his  consu- 
late he  speaks  of  the  New  Testa- 
ments used  by  witnesses  as  'greasy 
with  X)crjuries.' 

Sir  John  Lubbock  manifests  an 
extraordinarily  large  acquaintance 
with  all  the  details  of  savage  life. 
Of  course  he  is  chiefly  concerned  to 
prove  his  scientific  theory ;  but  the 
whole  literature  of  travel,  both 
recent  and  remote,  is  brought 
under  contribution  for  illustration. 
We  must  limit  ourselves  to  the 
curious  subject  of  marriage.  Sir 
John  argues  that  communal  mar- 
riage was  succeeded  by  marriage 
founded  on  capture,  and  this  led  to 
exogamy,  that  is,  of  marrying  out 
of  the  tribe.  He  shows  that  in 
savage  life  marriage  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  mock  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  relatives,  and 
the"^  wife  is  wooed  by  force  rather 
than  persuasion.  Exogamy  made 
actual  capture  necessary;  bat  in 
progress  of  time  this  became  merely 
a  mock  form,  though  still  reckoned 
essential  to  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Another  curious  trait  of  savage  life 
is  that  relationship  is  usually 
reckoned  through  the  father  and 
not  through  the  mother.  He  folly 
admits  '  the  charms  of  savage  life/ 
and  there  are  well-kaown  traveUers 
who  regrilarly  '  lay  themselves  out' 
for  flirting  with  pretty  savages. 
The  number  of  such  tourists  will 
now  probably  receive  some  acces- 
sion. The  points  which  Sir  John 
argues  are  threefold,  (a)  That 
existing  savages  are  not  the  de- 
scendants of  civilized  ancestors, 
(b)  That  the  primitive  condition  of 
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man  was  one  of  tiiter  scepticism, 
(o)  TfaAt  from  this  condition  seyeral 
races  have  independently  laised 
themselyes.  The  contrury  argn- 
ment  to  this,  derived  from  language 
and  ethnology,  wonld  eren  affiliate 
the  Brahmin  to  the  race  Adamique. 
This  scientific  argument  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant conceiyable;  and  Sir  John 
has  given  us  a  yast  induction  of  cases 
of  great  importance  to  the  argu- 
ment without,  we  think,  demon- 
strating his  case.  His  best  oppo- 
nent is  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  whose 
essays  on  Primeval  Man  are  as 
good  as  his  '  Beign  of  Law.'  The 
Duke  actually  refutes  Mr.  Disraeli's 
assertion  that  our  aristocracy  are 
not  intellectual;  a  perfect  mob  of 
them  refute  ii  We  will  only  say 
that  when  we  compare  the  England 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne  with  the  savage 
life  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  we  feel 
that  we  cannot  bridge  that  mighly 
difference  by  the  explanation  which 
Sir  John  has  given  us. 

R08I8.* 

I  trust  all  my  readers  are  true 
sosarians,  a  better  company  than 
that  brotherhood  of  the  Bosy  Gross 
of  whom  we  haye  sometimes  read. 
I  can  believe  anything  ill  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  does  not  lore 
roses.  Let  not  such  a  one  be  loved  I 
I  can  conceive  nothing  happier  and 
pleasanter  in  the  summer  months 
than  wandering  in  abundant  rose- 
gardens,  attended  jMrohance  by 
some  'queen  rose  of  the  rosebud 

garden  of  girls.'  There  is  almost  a 
xmian  interest  about  the  rose.  It 
recals  the  pride,  the  beauty,  the 
pathos  of  life.  As  holy  Herbert 
sang — 

'  Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bidi  the  raah  parser  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  the  grave, 
And  thou  must  die.' 

or^  as  Mr.  Hole  quotes  him, 

*  What  l8  sweeter  than  a  rose  ? 
Whatlafafarer?* 

But  the  reader  will  find  a  hundred 
charming  things  in  Mr.  Hole's  book 
about  roses.    All  imaginative  lito- 

♦  *  A  Book  aboQt  Roses.  How  to  Grow 
and  Show  them.'  By  S.  Reynolds  Hole, 
Author  of  «A  LitUe  Tour  in  Ireland/ 
Blackwood. 


rature  is  full  of  such  allusions,  down 
to  Mr.  Disraeli's  pretty  touch,  'I 
have  been  into  Corisande's  garden, 
and  she  has  given  me  a  rose.'  Mr. 
Hole  speaks  with  the  highest  degree 
of  authority  on  his  charming  sub- 
ject He  has  loved  and  studied 
roses  for  some  twenty  years ;  he  has 
won  some  thirty  cups  open  to  all 
England,  and  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  first  national  rose  show. 
This  last  circumstance  brought  him 
into  an  intimacy  with  (he  late  John 
Leech ;  and  Mr.  Hole  had  tiie  en- 
viable privilege  of  receiving  some 
two  hundred  letters  from  his  illus- 
trious friend.  His  book,  indeed, 
has  some  most  charming  touches  of 
egotism,  that  kind  of  egotism  which 
is  so  delightful  from  an  autiior's 
pen,  and  va  so  wearisome  from  an 
author's  lips.  The  great  literary 
charm  of  the  book  will  be  patent  to 
all  who  read  it,  while  the  oldest 
rose  fancier  may  gather  some  useful 
hints,  and  the  youngest  tyro  will 
enthusiastioally  dream  of  growing 
roses  by  the  acre. 

Mr.  Hole  thinks  that  you  may 
commence  your  rose-planting  opera- 
tions on  the  slender  foundation  of  a 
five-pound  note,  or  let  us  allow  a 
margm,  and  say  eight  pounds.  In 
consideration  of  a  sum,  for  which 
you  could  hardly  give  a  nice  little 
dinner  at  Greenwich  or  Biohmond, 
you  may  indulge  in  tibe  permanent 
gratification  of  the  finest  and  most 
elevated  pursuit  While  he  gives 
a, genial  welcome  to  foreign  roses, 
he  is  sure  that '  nine-tenths  of  the 
most  perfect  roses  which  have  been 
grown  and  shown  have  been  cut 
from  the  British  briar,'  a  fact  full 
of  encouragement  to  the  intending 
rose-grower.  But  he  will  have 
plenty  of  arduous  work  to  encoun- 
ter. Mr.  Hole  gives  a  list  of  all  the 
roses  which  he  ought  to  have,  and 
emphatically  underlines  those  which 
he  must  have.  He  has  actually  tra- 
velled a  thousand  miles  in  order  to 
perfect  his  catalogue.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  he  strongly  objects  to 
the  absurd  title  of  a  cabbage  rose, 
so  long  applied  to  the  beautiftd  rose 
of  Provence.  He  tells  the  ardent 
disciple  to  plant  five  hundred  sticks 
from  buds  of  his  own  in  November. 
*  Give  youi  order— and  any  labourer 
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nill  Eoon  learn  to  bring  jon  yibat 
70U  want — lowBids  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. I  have  iDjeelf  &  peculiai  bat 
unfailing  iDtimation  vhen  it  is  time 
to  get  in  my  briers — mj/  brifr-mim 
eoii.ei  to  cliurck.  He  comes  to  morn- 
ing Bervice  on  the  Sunday,  If  I 
make  no  sign  during  tho  week,  he 
appeani  next  Sunday  at  the  evening 
also.  If  I  remain  mute  he  comes 
on  week  days.  I  know  then  that 
the  case  is  urgent,  and  that  wo  most 
come  to  terms.  Were  I  to  fancy 
the  Manetti  instead  of  the  brier, 
my  impreEsion  is  tbat  he  woald  go 
over  to  Rome.'  It  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Hole  is  a  clergyman ;  and  there 
is  something  in  the  best  sense  cleri- 
cal in  the  cheerful,  kindly,  simple, 
VD  affected  manner  in  which  he 
writes  OQ  roses  and  all  tbe  pleasant 
subjects  which  roses  suggest  He 
rays  of  ttac  judge  of  a  roee  show 
tliat  'he  should  regard  bis  office  as 
a  eacred  duly,  not  only  because 
justice  andhonourare  sacred  things, 
tiut  because  there  seems  to  be  a 
tI>eciBl  sanctity  in  such  beautiful 
liaudiwork  of  Gudj  end  to  be  un- 
truthful and  disbonest  in  such  a 
prLseuce  and  purity  should  be  pro- 
faue  in  his  sight  ae  tbough  ho  lied 
to  an  angel.'  The  varyiug  emo- 
tions of  the  candidates  for  prizes 
are  very  prettily  sketched.  The 
rose  has  always  smiled  on  him, 
'  but  what  will  papa  say,  i.  e.,  the 
judge?  When  next  the  suitor  sees 
his  sweetheart,  will  she  bring  with 
her  tbe  written  approbation  of  his 
suit,  even  as  Miss  Wilson  returned 
from  the  one  Professor,  het  father. 


to  the  other  Professor,  AylDiin,  hist 
lover,  having  a  slip  of  paper  pinned 
upon  her  dress,  and  upon  that  paper 
the  happy  words  "  with  the  author's 
compliments." '  Mr.  Hole  justly 
ridicules  the  jadge  of  roses  who  is 
appointed,  because  he  once  won  a 
prize  for  cucumbers,  or  because  tbe 
mayor  knows  his  uncle.  Compe- 
tent knowledge  and  perfect  integrity 
are  demanded  by  tbe  true  rosists 
from  their  arbitrators. 

At  this  season  tbe  flower  shows 
are  multitudinously  held  all  over 
the  country.  In  all  of  them  the 
rose  is  pre-eminent,  and  some  shows 
are  for  the  rose  alone.  Surely  it  is 
among  the  happiest  signs  of  the 
amelioration  of  our  times  tbat  in 
our  tovrue  the  love  of  music,  and 
in  IJie  country  the  love  of  garden- 
ing, is  more  and  more  becoming  a 
passion  for  the  populace.  Mr.  Hole 
mentions  tbat  in  Nottingham  alone 
there  are  tome  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  people  who  take  an  inte- 
rest in  gardening,  and  have  some 
share  in  the  allotments  of  garden 
lands.  He  points  out  the  ^[entle 
and  ennobling  effect  which  tbe  last 
has  upon  the  poor,  and  gives  an 
example  of  the  happiest  kind  of 
democracy,  in  showing  how  these 
poor  men,  in  their  lore  of  nature, 
beccoue  in  the  best  sense  gentles 
and  nobles.  We  trust  that  we  have 
put  in  a  timely  word,  and  that  be- 
fore the  autumn  mouths  set  in 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  making 
preparations  for  commencing  a 
rosary  in  October  or  November,  the 
one  good  time  for  planting. 
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WAGKEB  AND  THE  'FAIRY  PBINCE.' 


THE  scene  piesented  in  Her  Ma- 
jeetfi  Theatre,  Dnur  Lone,  oa 

the  night  of  Satorday,  the  jjrd  of 
Inst  Jii]y,  waa  a  memorable  one. 
The  house  vas  packed  as  deneelj 
ns  it  ever  was  whea  aome  years  ago 
PicMlomini  returned  for  a  few  eren- 
ing^  to  gladden  the  ears  of  her  old 
English  enthuBiaats.  For  at  least 
a  »eek  beforehand  every  available 
•**'  had  been  secnred,  and  throogh- 
mit  the  day  money  had  been  tnraed 
VOL.  ITOL— FO.  ovi. 


away  in  shoals.  There  was  scarcely 
a  person  in  the  theatre  who  did  not 
extiibitsomaaignsofBUspenee.  The 
one  topic  which  was  universally 
dJscassed,  from  miisical  enthusiast 
in  bozee  down  to  langnid  exquisitea 
in  stalls,  was  the  composer,  who 
was  about  for  the  first  time  to  be 
introdnced  to  the  English  public; 
for  the  night  was  that  which  had 
been  fixed  for  the  ropreeentation  of 
Wagner's    opera    'l)er  FUegtudo 
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Hollander.'     Among  the  andience 
you  conld  not  have  helped  noticing 
that  the  Teutonic  element  was  very 
strongly    represented.       Germans 
from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis 
seemed  to  have  turned  out  en  Tnasse 
to  salute  with  i)atriotic  plaudits  the 
great   composer  who  hailed  from 
the  fatherland.    At  last  the  curtain 
rose ;  the  public  in  general  set  itself 
closely  to  attend;  the  ubiquitously 
talkative  young  lady  in  the  stalls 
listened  with  bated  breath  to  the 
harmonies  which  broke  over  her 
astounded  ear;  the  critics  settled 
down  to  their  work  with  desperate 
resolution ;  a  universal  grin  of  de- 
light   ran    round   each   Teutonic 
visage.     Long  before  the  first  act 
was  over  it  was  manifest  that  Mr. 
Mapleson's  experiment  w«8  a  suc- 
cess, and  that  Bichard  Wagner  had 
approved  himself  to  an  audienoe^ 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  critical 
in  the  world.   It  was  worth  making 
considerable   exertions    to    pierce 
your  way  throogh  the  hesving  mass 
of  humanity,  which,  on  that  swelter- 
ingly  hot  night,  blocked  the  entrance 
from  the  theatre  itself  into  the  cor- 
ridors and  orushrooms  of  old  Drary, 
if  only  to  hear  the  criticisms  tliat 
were  passed  in  ssbdued  tones  on 
the  performance,  df  "which  an  in- 
staltaBent  had  juet  lateai  witnessed, 
and  to  see  the  effusive  manner  in 
which  German  rushed  to  German, 
with  nrach   mutual   wringing   of 
hands,  chftttering  of  patriotic  coor 
gratulatioins,  mitigated  hy  surpris- 
ingly copious  coinpotations  of  the 
newly-introduced  Vienna  Bier.    As 
for  the  professed  isritics,  they  shook 
their  heads  wilji  an  anxious  air. 
You  asked  for  their  opinion  on  wiiat 
was  styled  the  '  music  of  the  future,' 
and   they   prudently  withheld  it. 
The  reticence  of  the  critics  on  such 
occasions  as  these  is  wonderful ;  as 
Victor  Hugo  said  of  his  enemy,  the 
fallen  Emperor,  '  Their  silence  is 
their  strength.'   "Well,  it  was  Satur- 
day evening :  in  the  course  of  Sunday 
there  would  bo  ample  time  for  these 
gentlemen  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  the  different  circles  of  discrimi- 
nating  friends   severally  at  their 
disposal,  and  thus  at  any  rate  to  be 
able  to  present  to  their  readers  on 
the  following   Monday   something 


approximating  to  an  intelligible 
view  of  what  was  at  present  an  in- 
comprehensible chaos  of  hannonies, 
or  a  blended  series  of  dissonances. 
The  audience  left  the  theatre  that 
night  in  a  fnune  of  admiration  in- 
deed, and  fully  convinced  that  they 
had  been  listening  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a  superb  master;  but  into 
both  that  admiration  and  that  con- 
viction there  was  so  much  of  puzzled 
wonderment  which  entered,  that 
there  was  something  genuinely 
comic  in  the  net  result  of  the  sen- 
timent. 

This  was,  as  has  been  said,  the 
first  occasion  on  which  Wagner  had 
ever  been  placed  before  an  English 
public.     His  name  had  been  fsm 
miliar,  and  most  persons  knew  that 
he  bore  the  character  of  being  the 
most  audacxous  innovator  who  had 
ever  burst  into  the  i^on  of  me- 
lody.   On  the  Oontinent,  however, 
not  merely  his  own  oonpatriots  but 
the  French  had   long   been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  music 
It  had  fuiiushed  for  a  cemsiderable 
while  material  for  general  ooDver- 
satioQ,  and  a  Tery  catholic  kind  of 
criticism.    The  sensatioB  whi<^  it 
had  created  was  piofoad,  and  it 
seemed  to  pervade  all  dasses.  An  his- 
torian  of  the  middle  ages  tells  us  that 
on  riding  into  anorma^^et,  sleepy 
German  town  one  summer  evening, 
he  was  surprised  io  find  tiie  entire 
place  in  an  upBaar.     On  inquiry, 
ne  found  that  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ultra-nominaligt  perBoasion 
had  been  bold  enon^to  proclaim 
publicly  his  total  i?fMi<^^  in  the 
existence  of  UniverBi^.    This  was 
notfaiBg  mere  than  a  defiant  chal- 
lenge to  the  c^osite  faction,  the 
Bealists,  and  the  free  fight  which 
astonished  our  traveller  was  the  re- 
sult.    The  present  disastrous  war 
has  familiarized  us  with  the  fact 
that  the  British  workman,  if  he  has 
enough    beer,   will   advocate   his 
Prussian  or  Gallic  sympathies,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  bludgeons 
and  with  blows.    Musical  criticism 
is  not  likely  to  urge  him  to  similar 
extremes  of  enthusiasm.  Yet  abroad 
the  police  have  more  than  once  had 
to  interfere   between   two   honest 
fellows  clad  in  serge  and  blouse, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  conver- 
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satioii  on  the  merits  of  Wagner's 
mnsic,  had  allowed  themselyes  to 
he  earned  to  an  exoess  of  earnest- 
Bess,  and  to  support  their  Tiews  by 
the  argumentum  ad  bacculum.  In 
Pans  itself  the  public  concerts  are 
often  turned  into  battle-fields  by 
the  intensity  of  sentiment  which  the 
Wagneriaos  and  anti«Wagnerians 
allow  themselves  to  manifest ;  f^tes 
oonTorted  into  fights^  and  feasts  of 
hannony  into  orgies  of  uproar.  In 
Bavaria  a  monarch  is  looked  upon 
as  more  than  half  mad  on  account 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  Herr  Wagner's 
harmonies,  and  certain  singers  and 
orchestra  singers  as  entirely  so. 

JLa  musique  <ni  plutot  le  imtamarre 
de  Wagner — such  is  the  profane  ez- 
preasioQ  by  which  tiie  compositions 
of  the  great  master  were  once 
designated  by  the  mob  of  Paris. 
In  &e  case  of  '  Der  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander/ the  operatic  critics  of  Lon- 
don w«BB  somewhat  puzzled  how  to 
deliTer  themselves,  and  the  result 
of  this  hesitation  was  a  charming 
variety  of  contradictory  opinions. 
We  are  very  far  tram  pretending 
to  be  competent  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  pmectly  satis&ctory  or  ex- 
haustive OQ  the  subject ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discern  the  chief 
elements  of  the  revolution  which 
Wagner  is  oreaidog,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  create  in  the  musical  world. 
Opeocas  in  general,  and  certain 
Italian  operas  in  particular,  consist 
of  little  more  than  a  series  of  airs 
and  songs  stmng  together  by  any 
convenient  machinery  which  may 
come  most  readily  to  hand.  Wag- 
ner, on  the  other  nand,  aims  at  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  air,  the  duet, 
and  trio,  as  so  many  separate  and 
severable  pieces  of  music,  seeking 
to  blend  tiie  whole  opera  into  one 
long  continuous  strain  of  harmony. 
The  generally  received  opinion  of 
the  functions  and  final  end  of  all 
operas,  is,  that  they  are  nothing 
more  than  concerts,  for  which  the 
drama  is  the  merest  pretext.  It  is 
this  idea  wMch  Wagner  pronounces 
to  be  based  on  a  fallacy,  and  founded 
on  an  utter  misconception  of 
musical  art,  that  the  great  operatic 
innovator  is  especially  bitter  in 
combating.  The  several  elements 
of  an  opera,  the  scenic,  the  poetic. 


and  the  musical,  should  be  in'  per- 
fect equality  and  fusion. 

Scientific  criticism  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  musical  art  in  genered,  or 
of  Wagner's  music  in  particuliur,  is 
not  our  purpose.  There  is  quite 
enough  to  interest  and  amuse  in  the 
life  and  character,  sayings  and 
doings,  of  the  man  without  any 
forced  efforts  at  instruction.  That 
the  belief  in  Wagner  which  his 
partisans  entertain  is  enormous, 
has  been  already  said.  He  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  little  less  than 
divine,  and  he  has  certainly  achieved 
an  influence  over  them  which  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  extraordinary. 
The  stories  which  are  related  of  the 
great  man  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany  are  sufficiently 
entertaining,  and  probably  suffi- 
ciently little  known  to  bear  repeti- 
tion here.  Eichard  Wagner  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  middle-aged 
man,  having  been  bom  at  Leipsic 
in  1813.  Unlike  many  great  mu- 
sical composers,  he  is  possessed  of 
high  literary  powers  and  very  varied 
literary  knowledge  —  endowments 
for  which  he  is  probably  indebted 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  educated  at 
Dresden  when  that  University 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  renown, 
and  could  boast  of  a  staff  of  pro- 
fessors not  to  be  surpassed  in 
Europe.  His  genius  was  empha- 
tically precocious.  He  is  said  at 
one  time  to  have  contemplate  the 
enforcement  of  certain  metaphy- 
sical tenets  by  operatic  effects;  and 
there  is  still  extant  the  rough 
musical  score  of  the  harmony  with 
which  he  proposed  to  illustrate  the 
episode  of  Aristceus  and  his  bees 
in  the  Georgics.  Victor  Hugo, 
with  that  glaring  disregard  of  actual 
facts  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
his  magnificent  abstractions  and 
splendid,  generalization,  has  de- 
clared that  in  the  development  of 
the  world's  poetry  there  are  three 
stages  of  progress— first  comes  the 
lyric,  then  the  epic  or  historic,  then 
the  dramatic.  As  a  rule  of  general 
application,  there  is  no  truth  in  this 
dogma;  the  Psalms  of  David  were 
penned  long  after  the  book  of 
Genesis,  and  Homer  was  dead  and 
buried  before  Anacreon  twanged 
his  lyre.    In  the  case,  however,  of 
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Wagner,  Hugo's  theory  would  acci- 
dentally prove  correct,  for  bis 
earliest  efiforts  were  on  the  lyric 
stage.  In  1835,  when  its  composer 
was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
the  'Novice  of  Palermo'  was  pro- 
duced. Unlike  most  first  pieces  of 
young  and  ambitious  authors,  who, 
though  they  fail  at  first,  are  destined 
afterwards  to  prove  distinguished, 
it  was  a  success.  Henceforth,  fare- 
well to  literature  as  a  career.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Wagner 
was  somewhat  indebted  for  his  suc- 
cess in  starting  to  good  fortune. 
There  was  an  opening  in  Europe 
for  an  entirely  novel  species  of 
music,  provided  that  music  was 
brilliant.  Wagner  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  prognosticating  a  career 
took  advantage  of  his  opportunity. 
He  wajB  appointed  musical  director 
of  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Dresden,  and 
it  was  while  he  held  this  post  that 
the  opera  which  has  introduced 
him  to  the  English—*  Der  Fliegende 
Hollander' — was  composed  and  put 
upon  the  stage.  A  magnificent, 
comprehensive,  and  unlimited  am- 
bition has  been  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Wagner's  career.  He 
wished  to  be  great,  and  he  realized 
the  truth  that  the  greatest  man  is 
he  who  Qan  influence  his  fellow- 
men  in  the  greatest  number  of  ways. 
From  the  successes  which  he  had 
already  achieved  in  music,  he  knew 
what  he  could  do  with  the  instru- 
mentality of  harmony.  But  this 
was  not  enough,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Wagner  at  this 
period  of  his  life  looked  forward  to 
combining  the  triumphs  of  the 
statesman  with  those  of  the  musi- 
cian. However  this  may  be,  he 
identified  himself  at  an  early 
period  very  closely  with  the  inte- 
rests  of  the  liberal  party  in  Grer- 
many,  and  rendered  them,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  assistance  of 
the  most  material  kind.  His  pre- 
sence was  at  last  considered  aan- 
gerous  to  the  state.  During  the 
general  political  tempest  of  1848, 
which  mund  an  echo  even  in 
Saxony,  the  feeling  against  Wagner 
was  so  strong  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land. It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
period  of  what  was  practically  poli- 


tical exile,  that  he  allowed  liteia- 
tore  again  to  attract  his  attention, 
and  wrote  and  published  several 
books  which  considerably  aug- 
mented his  fame—'  The  Theatre  in 
Zurich,'  '  Art  and  the  Bevolntion/ 
'The  Art  of  the  Future,'  'The 
Opera  and  the  Drama,'  and,  we  be- 
lieve, a  whole  host  of  minor  pam- 
phlets. Subsequently  he  went  to 
Munich.  In  1855  be  undertook 
the  direction  of  the  concerts  given 
by  the  London  Fhilharmonio  Se> 
ciety.  To  his  native  Saxony  he 
has  never  returned.  Most  of  his 
days  have  been  passed  in  Switzer- 
land or  in  Bavaria,  whose  king, 
'  the  fairy  prince,'  is  his  intimate 
and  admirer. 

The  mere  &ct  ibat  King  Louis  IL 
has  won  this  popular  appellation 
may  give  us  some  notice  of  the 
nature  of  the  man.  Of  all  suffereis 
from  what  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  '  Wagnerian  fever,'  the  monarch 
of  Bavaria  has  assoredly  expe- 
rienced it  in  its  severest  form. 
His  education  and  training  may 
certainly  be  considered  to  have 
predisposed  him  to  it  in  nosnoall 
degree.  Given  a  temperament  to 
the  highest  degree  romantic  and 
poetical,  sufierea  in  early  child- 
hood to  indulge  to  the  utmost 
each  one  of  its  most  fianciful  whims, 
to  choose  its  own  intellectual  food, 
and  its  own  imaginative  recrea- 
tions, and  we  shall  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised at  any  result  that  may  ensue. 
When  this  young  and  princely 
dreamer  was  called  to  the  throne, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  seen  an  opportunity  rather 
for  the  unbridled  gratification  of 
each  fantasy  and  humour  than  for 
the  display  of  administrative  power 
or  executive  skill.  To  musio  he 
had  always  been  madly  attached, 
and  to  the  delights  of  music,  in- 
stead of  to  the  cares  of  Qtate,  he 
determined  wholly  to  surrender 
himself.  How  far  the  various 
stories  which  are  related  toudiing 
the  Fairy  Prince  are  actually  true, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  mere 
facts  which  would  give  colour  and 
plausibility  to  the  fictions,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  such,  must  be  of 
a  very  exceptional  character. 

The  king  was  one  of  the  earUeJit 
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of  Wagner's  admirers.  He  was  en- 
raptured with  the  music;  he  de- 
daed  that  he  must  knc^  the 
oompoeer ;  Wagner  was  brought  to 
his  majesty,  and  his  majesty  went 
into  ecstacies  over  the  composer  as 
well  as  oyer  his  music.  The  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  which  at  present  * 
exist  between  the  two,  certainly 
fonn  one  of  the  most  curious 
leagues  on  record.  When  he  was 
first  caDed  to  the  throne  it  was 
the  utmost  pang  to  King  Louis  II. 
even  partially  to  abandon  his  devo- 
tion to  the  art  of  music.  Even 
now,  whatever  hours  he  can  steal 
from  public  afiiEiirs  are  wholly 
absorbed  by  his  favourite  pursuit. 
State  papers  may  want  to  be  signed, 
ministers  may  knock  at  his  door, 
but  ere  the  monarch  will  attend 
either  to  state  papers  or  ministers, 
he  will  drink  his  fill  of  ecstatic 
harmonies.  Whether  or  not  the 
Bavarian  sovereign  is  a  believer  in 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  he  is 
certainly  a  believer  in  t£e  divine 
right  of  Wagner.  He  does  homage 
to  him  himself,  and  exacts  from  all 
those  round  the  deepest  measure  of 
respect  towards  'the  Grod-mado 
inaster.'  There  are  times— and  they 
are  not  ii^&requent  —  when  King 
Loais  will  diisappear  altogether 
from  palace,  parliament,  and  each 
'cold  formality  of  court.'  But  his 
ministers  know  where  to  look  for 
him.  They  search,  and  lo  their 
sovereign  is  found  playing  and 
singing  in  the  company  of  Wagner 
near  some  murmuring  water&ll  or 
in  the  shadowy  seclusion  of  some 
woodland  work.  Only  a  few  years 
since,  so  runs  the  story— and  there 
is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it — the 
rpyal  signature  was  imperatively 
essential  to  a  certain  document,  on 
which  hinged  a  state  transaction  of 
the  profoundest  importance.  As 
usual,  the  king  was  invisible,^  At 
last,  the  ministers  were  obliged  to 
make  their  way  vi  et  arrnia  to  the 
private  apartments  of  their  monarch. 
The  king  had  locked  himself  up 
with  Wagner,  and  the  ministers 
standing  outside  the  door  could 
hear  the  noise  of  instruments  and 
the  sound  of  voices-  Axe  and  crow- 
bar had  at  last  to  be  applied,  and 
the  ministers  were  at  last  in  the 


royal  presence.  The  sight  was 
sufficiently  startling.  There,  in 
full  theatrical  costume,  stood  King 
Louis  U.,  singing  a  leading  part  in 
one  of  Wagner's  operas,  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  quest  that  was 
being  made.  The  wheel  of  Ldon 
stood  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
melodies  of  Orpheus,  but  the  Bava- 
rian courtiers  refused  to  remain 
stationary  or  to  ignore  their  busi- 
ness under  the  influence  of  the 
melodies  of  their  sovereign. 

To  scenic  effect  his  majesty,  as 
the  true  disciple  of  the  Wagnerian 
school,  attaches  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  upon  all  points  of  scenic 
effect  he  is  accordingly  fanatical. 
But  it  is  not  enough  for  him  that 
at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Munich 
everything  is  planned  and  executed 
upon  a  scale  of  colossal  splendour. 
The  decorations  of  the  stage,  as  well 
as  its  -poetic  accomxMiniments,  are 
introduced  into  the  every-day  life 
of  the  king.  In  Wagner's  opera 
of  '  Tannhauser,'  certain  scenes 
were  gorgeously  illuminated  by  a 
most  perfectly  contrived  artificial 
moon.  With  the  effect  of  this  the 
monarch  was  so  enraptured  that  he 
straightway  incontinently  ordered 
a  similar  moon  of  exactly  identical 
construction  to  be  provided  in  his 
own  sleeping  apartment  for  him- 
self, ready  for  inmiediate  use  when- 
ever required.  Unhke  the  spoilt 
child,  his  Majesty  did  not  cry  for 
the  moon  in  vain,  and  the  order 
was  immediately  executed.  Thus, 
whenever  the  veritable  planet  £uled, 
through  neglect  of  duty,  to  pour 
her  silver  rays  upon  the  couch  of 
Louis  n.,  ahme-b'ght  transparency, 
outrivalling  in  shape' aiid  splendour 
the  veritable  original  Diana,  ia  at 
once  ignited.  It  is  well  to  know 
that  the  effect  is  said  to  be  'en- 
tirely satisfiactory.' 

All  this  sounds  extravagant  and 
improbable  enough,  but  it  is  simply 
rationahstio  when  compared  with 
other  instances  and  achievements, 
actual  or  fictitious,  of  the  Fairy 
Prince.  No  doubt  the  mythical  over- 
lies the  real ;  but  when  we  have  made 
all  due  deductions  on  this  score  we 
get  a  surprising  substratum  of  what 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  to 
be  truth.     Amongst  other  anec- 
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dotes  that  are  cnrrently  related 
and  nniversally  accepted  of  this 
maryellons  monarch,  it  is  said 
that  he  conceived  not  long  since 
the  idea  of  ascending  real  moun- 
tains in  the  same  fashion  that  in 
the  scenes  of  a  pantomime  fairies 
and  elves  are  represented  as  hover- 
ing in  mid  air  over  imaginary  sum- 
mits, canvas  rocks,  and  oil-i)aintcd 
grottoes.  On  or  near  the  top  of  a 
certain  hill,  close  to  the  royal 
palace,  stands  a  fantastically-deco- 
rated cottage,  whither  Louis  IT. 
is  in  the  habit  of  betaking  himself 
for  peace,  quiet,  and  solitude  when 
he  is  over-dazzled  with  the  garish 
splendour  of  the  world,  or  when 
he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  over- 
burthened  with  the  desperate  anx- 
ieties of  state.  Pondering  one  after- 
noon in  this  tranquil  retreat  he 
became  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  to  mount  to  it  after  the  fashion 
of  ordinary  mortals,  by  the  st«m 
route  of  pedestrianism,  was  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
a  king,  much  more  of  the  chosen 
associate  of  Wagner.  He  had  seen 
on  the  stage  the  celestially  facile 
manner  in  which  the  angels  of  air 
.are  wafted  through  the  heavens. 
Why  not  emulate  their  sublime 
example?  A  stage  mechanist  of 
great  repute  was  immediately  sum- 
moned and  consulted.  Could  he  sug- 
gest any  plan  by  which  his  Majesty 
could  transport  himself  aloft  as 
cherubim  and  seraphim?  or,  fail- 
ing that,  might  he  not  be  shot  up 
ihe  mountain  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  clown  is  shot  aown 
the  trap-door  in  a  pantomime  at  the 
most  appropriate  moment?  The 
story  is  an  excellent  one  in  its  way ; 
but  it  fails  in  one  particular — the 
mechanist  pronounced  himself  en- 
tirely unable  to  devise  the  desired 
means  of  locomotion. 

It  would  be  possible  to  multiply 
in  endless  succession  such  anec- 
dotes as  these.  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  one  or  two  more. 
When  Wagner  was  occupying  a 
certain  particular  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  the 
king  frequently  found  it  convenient 
to  cross  a  lake.  An  ordinary  ferry- 
boat or  even  a  gilded  gondola,  it 
occurred   to_  him,  was    decidedly 


commonplace.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  very  much  more 
poetic&l  to  transport  himself  across 
the  waters  in  the  same  way  that 
theatrical  Neptune  conveyed  him- 
self across  the  muslin  biUows  of  the 
opera  stage.  King  Louis  at  once 
called  for  a  cockle-shell  chariot  and 
sea-horses  to  match.  It  was  a  suffi- 
ciently easy  matter  to  construct  the 
former,  and  a  little  ingenuity  served 
to  provide  the  latter.  The  only 
objection  was  that  anything  like 
spontaneous  action  was  found  an 
impossibility.  A  pair  of  steeds,  ma- 
nufectured  of  cork,  were^  provided, 
drawn  along  by  ropes,  which  men 
walking  along  the  shore  dn^ged, 

Nero  fiddled  while  Borne  was  on 
fire.  Given  the  company  of  Wag- 
ner, and  there  is  not  the  sb'ght^ 
doubt  that  King  Louis  of  Bavaria 
would  suffer  every  brick  in  Munich 
to  be  consumed  while  he  sang. 
Heliogabalus  fed  his  favourite 
charg^er  out  of  a  golden  manger 
on  gilded  oats;  it  is  a  fact  that 
Wagner's  royal  friend  is  in  the 
habit  of  having  his  horse  led  into 
his  dining-room,  statiom'ng  him  at 
the  right  hand,  and  feeding  him 
from  his  own  plate.  It  may  seem 
difficult  to  credit  these  stories ;  yet 
they  are  nothing  more  than  what 
are  currently  reported  and  believed 
by  the  subjects  of  his  eccentric 
majesty.  In  view  of  these  facts — 
ana  facts  they  are —it  will  scarcely 
be  considered  wonderful  that  the 
Bavarians  are,  as  a  rule,  becoming 
somewhat  dissatisfied  with  their 
abstracted  and  inattentive  monarch. 
Still  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
king  is  considerable :  his  youth  is 
extreme,  and  these  two  facts  are 
accepted  as  an  adequate  excuse  for 
an  unlimited  amount  of  monarch- 
ical folly.  It  is  also  perhaps  some- 
what of  a  fortunate  accident  that 
the  pavarians  happen  to  entertain 
a  special  enthusiasm  towards  the 
royal  family.  It  was  the  father 
of  the  present  king,  who,  among 
other  demonstrations  of  an  ana- 
logous character,  received  the 
strangest  and  most  probably  the 
strongest  proof  of  devotion  that 
was  ever  given  to  a  sovereign.  The 
particular  regiment  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  known  as  Des  Deux  Fonts 
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was  hyperbolically  proud  of  its 
whiskeiEL  The  fact  was  notorious. 
And  their  pride  was  naturally  the 
measure  of  their  spoliation.  To 
ascertain  the  devotion  of  the  regi- 
ment yon  had  but  to  suggest  the 
depriyation  of  thdr  whiskers.  In- 
sensibly in  reading  this  anecdote 
one  is  reminded  of  the  gentleman 
in  one  of  '  Punch's '  pictures,  who 
exclaims  to  the  highwayman, '  Take 
my  life,  but  spare,  oh  spare  my 
collars  r  This,  howeyer,  is  a  record 
of  grave  foets,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  impress  the  moral  of  our  story  by 
trenching  upon  the  realms  of  carica- 
ture. Well,  the  luxuriant  whiskers 
of  the  soldiers  were  shaved  off, 
carefully  collected  in  a  silk  bag, 
and  sent  to  the  king  as  a  novel 
species  of  pillow.  The  narrative 
may  seem  mythical,  but  it  chances 
to  be  historical 

So  much  for  the  Fairy  Prince. 
It  remains  to  speak  of  the  illus- 
trious individual  who  may  lairly  be 
regarded  as  having  inspired  these 
ecoentricities,  and  dictated  these 
extravagances  of  fotuous  folly.  In 
the  private  character  of  Wagner 
there  is  much  to  remind  one  of 
Victor  Hugo.  He  is  arrogant,  over- 
weening, and  thoughtlessly,  cruelly 
vain.  Against  the  '  sweet  singers  of 
Israel,'  as  Mr.  Disraeli  poetically 
characterises  Mendelssohn,  Meyer- 
beer, and  other  distinguished 
masters  of  song,  Wagner  is  atro- 
ciously severe.  He  iMinched  against 
them  a  pamphlet  which  was  the  soul 
of  bitterness  and  the  essence  of  abuse. 
Like  many  others,  the  great  com- 
poser of  the  JunkuTifia  musik — *  the 
music  of  the  future ' — has  been  the 
victim  of  his  success,  and  has  been 
always  at  the  mercy  of  his  own 
magnificent  ambitions.  To  be  con- 
tracucted  in  his  opinions  or  to  be 
thwarted  in  his  success— these  are 
things  which  Wagner  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate. 

In  Paris  there  lived  a  young  and 
unknown  jwet,  Edward  Koche,  of 
great  talent  and  of  the  highest 
education,  but  totally  unknown, 
and  without  a  friend  even  to  give 
him  a  helping  hand  in  the  career 
of  letters.  Despairing  of  literary 
success,  Boche  obtained  an  insig- 
nificant post  in  the  Custom  House. 


To  all  appearance  he  was  likely 
thus  to  protract  a  miseraUe  and 
inglorious  existence  with  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  the  talents 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed. 
His  luck  seemed  to  have  left  him, 
and  he  was  despondent  accordingly. 
One  day  while  Boche  was  worlang 
in  the  Custom  House  office '  that 
happened  to  be  close  to  the  railway 
station,  his  attention  was  aroused 
by  the  tones  of  angry  expostulation 
and  loud  remonstrance  heard  just 
beneath  his  window.  An  irascible 
German  passenger  was  loudly  de- 
claiming against  the  absurdity  of 
the  rules  with  which  he  was 
troubled  by  the  shortsighted  wis- 
dom of  the  railway  administration. 
Boche  went  out  and  heard  the 
stranger,  whose  passion  culminated 
in  a  strong  vein  of  soliloquy,  ad- 
dress himself  as  Wagner.  The 
young  man  seized  the  oppocrtunity. 
He  stepped  forward,  bowed  to  the 
stranger,  and  speedily  made  by  his 
intervention  his  vexed  path  straight. 
Wagner  was  profuse  in  his  thanks ; 
Boche  was  delighted  tha^  he  was 
able  to  render  even  the  slightest 
service  to  so  illustrious  a  man. 
Wagner's  enormous  and  soul-cour 
trolling  vanity  must  have  been 
touched;  Boche  fancied  he  saw 
his  opportunity,  and  commenced  to 
hum  some  of  the  melodies  fr(xn 
'  Tannhauscr  '  and  *  Lohengrin.' 
'  Oh  !*  said  Wagner, '  that  is  a  splen- 
did omen  for  mc.  The  first  Pansian 
I  meet  knows  my  music  and  ad- 
mires it  Liszt  shall  know  this. 
Sir,  we  must  see  each  other  again.' 
Such  was  the  commencement  of 
an  acquaintance  that  was  destined 
to  be  eventful  to  both,  tragic  to 
one.  Wagner  grew  to  entertain  a 
high  opinion  of  tiio  ability  of  Edward 
Boche ;  and  when  he  looked  for  a 
translator  of  '  Tannhauser,'  he 
thought  he  could  find  none  better 
than  the  young  man  who  had  proved 
his  saviour  in  the  railway  episode. 
Wagner  offered  Boche  the  work, 
and  Boche,  in  an  ccstacy  of  joy,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  accepted  it.  But 
the  poor  fellow  little  knew  what  he 
would  have  to  encounter.  He  gave 
a  whole  year  to  the  work,  sacri- 
ficing many  a  night  s  sleep,  and 
devoting  to  th^  task  every  instant 
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of  the  day  which  was  not  employed 
at  the  counting-house.  Boche  soon 
found  that  his  illustrious  employer 
was,  to  use  his  own  words, '  a  dread- 
ful man.'  Never  was  taskmaster 
of  the  Egyptians  so  remorselessly 
exacting.  Capable  of  prodigious 
exertions,  Wagner  measured  the 
ability  of  others  by  himself,  and 
Boche  fairly  had  not  a  moment's 
rest.  "When  the  young  clerk  con- 
trived to  obtain  a  holiday  from  his 
ofl&ce,  every  moment  was  absorbed 
by  the  demands  of  the  author  of 
'  Tannhauser.'  On  such  occasions 
as  these  Boche  thus  describes  the 
programme  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings: 'At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  sat  down  to  work,  and 
without  rest  or  pause  we  went  on 
till  noon.  There  I  sat  over  my 
desk— stooping,  writing,  blotting, 
correcting,  searching  painfully  for 
the  syllables  which  accorded  best 
with  particular  notes.  Meanwhile 
Wagner,  with  flaming  eyes  and 
angry  expression,  now  strode  up  and 
down  the  room  impatiently,  now 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  striking 
a  few  chords  shouted  impatiently, 
"Forward!  forward!"  At  twelve 
or  one  o'clock,  wearied  and  sick, 
faint  with  himger,  and  with  aching 
fingers,  I  would  let  my  pen  drop, 
and  sink  back  in  my  chair.  Then 
would  the  master  ask  me,  in  tones 
of  indignation  and  surprise,  what 
was  the  matter.  "  Oh,  I  am 
hungry,"  I  would  mutter.  Gene- 
rally he  would  reply,  "  Very  well. 
I  did  not  think  of  that:  we  will 


eat  something  quickly,  and  continue- 
again."  I  was  suffered  to  swallow 
a  few  morsels,  not  more,  and  then 
I  wajs  spurred  on  to  resume  my 
toils,  and  continued  there  till  m'ght 
I  grew  exhausted,  but  he  cared 
not :  my  head  glowed  like  fire.  I 
became  driven  to  desperation  at  this 
ceaseless  hunt  for  appropriate  syl- 
lables  and  words.  It  was  impos* 
sible  to  please  him.  As  for  Wagner 
himself,  he  was  still  fresh  as  ever. 
Nothing  seemed  to  tell  upon  those 
exhaustless  energies.  Still  he  strode 
up  and  down  the  room,  or,  striking 
the  notes  of  the  piano,  i^ook  his 
head,  and  swayed  his  body  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  pointed  shadow  on 
the  wall,  nervous  and  weary  as 
I  was,  actually  terrified  me.  It 
seemed  like  one  of  the  evil  spirits 
in  a  fairy  tale,  screaming  forth 
strange  words  and  phantom  notes.' 
Here  this  pathetic  narrative  ends. 
The  translation  was  at  last  finished^ 
and  'Tannhauser'  was  produced. 
The  first  night  it  was  an  equivocal 
success;  the  second  it  was  received 
coldly ;  on  the  third  it  was  an  un- 
mistakable failure.  Wa^gner's  hopes 
were  wrecked,  and  his  ambitious 
dream  destroyed;  and  with  the  de- 
struction of  these  there  vanished 
also  the  last  faintly-glinmiering  pro- 
mise of  good  fortune  for  poor  Ed- 
ward Boche.  Wagner,  indeed,  re- 
covered from  the  mortification  of 
the  failure,  but  Boche  did  not :  the 
poor  fellow  was  simply  killed  by 
the  collapse  of  'Tannhauser/  Ho 
died  in  the  foUowing  December. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

>IOBE  0ON8EQUSNCE8  OF  THB  F&TE— A  BECOGKITION  AND  A  HAZABDOUS 

ADYENTUBB. 


SIB  NORMAN  and  Mrs.  Beltravers 
re-entered  the  ball-room.  Had 
they  gone  into  the  refreshment  tent — 
which,  pending  serious  sapper^  was 
abandoned  to  frivolous  restoratives 
—they  would  have  found  a  few  of 
our  friends  engaged  upon  ice  and 
conversation.  There  were  notably 
the  Mantons  and  May  Pemberton — 
the  latter  having,  happily,  recovered 
from  the  agitation  caused  by  her 
meeting  with  Cecil— that  unfortu- 
nate man  who  was  destined  to  cause 
discomfiture  in  more  than  one  direo- 
tioo. 

There  were  other  groups  similarly 
engaged,  and  in  one  of  these,  com- 
posed entirely  of  gentlemen,  the  con- 
versation was  oondncted  in  so  ani- 
mated a  manner  that  nobody  in  its 
neighbourhood  oould  well  avoid 
overhearing  it.  Among  the  number 
were  Windermere  and  Mil  ward ;  and 
in  their  capacity  as  new  arrivals 
they  were  being  appealed  to  on 
various  London  topics,  including 
the  latest  novelties  at  the  theatres. 

'  Did  you  see  the  new  piece  at 
the  Imperial  that  seems  to  have 
made  such  a  great  hit?'  aaked  a 
man  of  Milward. 

'  No/  replied  that  gentleman ; '  it 
w  withdrawn  before  I  had  an 
opportunity ;  but  Windermere  here 
will  tell  you  all  about  it  The  new 
actress  turned  his  head  at  the  time — 
60 1  was  told—but  I  dare  say  he  is 
safficiently  sane  on  the  point  now  to 
be  intelligibla' 

The  remark  escaped  the  notice  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manton,  who  were 
telling  some  people  who  had  just 
come  up  all  about  their  plans  and 
prospects  in  Rangoon;  but  May 
heard  it  distinctly,  and  her  confu- 
sion may  be  imagined.  She  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  her  cheeks,  and  her 
immediate  impulse  was  to  leave  the 
tent;  but  the  Mantons  were  so  en- 
gaged that  she  could  not  attract 
their  attention.  Meanwhile  the  con- 
'venation  proceeded. 

'  Pray  do  not  talk  in  that  way. 


Milward,'  said  "Windermere.  '  I  ad- 
mired the  piece  and  I  admired  tiic 
lady ;  but  that  is  no  matter  for  ridi- 
cule. It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  man,  I  should  think,  not  to 
admire  Mjss  Mirabel.' 

'  I  meant  no  harm/  said  Milward, 
'  so  don't  be  oflfended,  my  boy.'  And 
he  added,  in  allusion  to  a  remark 
made  by  one  of  the  group, '  Yes,  her 
retirement  was  very  sudden,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  there  was  some 
special  cause  for  it  An  actress 
would  surely  never  leave  so  splendid 
a  position  as  Miss  Mirabel  had  made 
in  those  three  nights  without  some 
strong  temptation.  One  story  is  that 
she  ran  away  with  Lord  Arthur 
Penge,  under  the  impression  that, 
being  an  earl's  son,  he  must  be  rich 
and  reputable,  and  in  happy  inno- 
cence that  he  has  already  a  wife, 
whom  he  has  married  on  the  sly.  In 
that  case  I  wish  her  joy.' 

'  I  must  seriously  request  you, 
Milward/  said  Windermere,  who  was 
getting  angry, '  to  cease  this  offen- 
sive kind  of  commentary.  You  are 
talking  about  what  you  do  and  can 
know  nothing.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  is  the  smallest 
foundation  for  such  a  report,  and  its 
repetition  therefore  becomes  imfair.' 

'  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow !  an 
actress  is  public  property.' 

*  Granted ;  but  public  property  of 
other  kinds  has  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Individuals  are  not  allowed 
wantonly  to  damage  it  and  detract 
from  its  worth.  But  it  seems  to  be 
a  popular  impression  that  a  person 
raised  above  the  level  of  oi^dinary 
society  by  the  attainment  of  any 
distinction— and  in  particular  ono 
who  personally  amuses  and  delights 
the  said  ordinary  society — becomes 
public  property,  not  to  be  cared  for 
and  respected,  but  to  be  pelted  at  for 
the  personal  amusement  of  the  mob. 
The  story  I  have  heard— and  have 
every  reason  to  believe— is,  that  the 
lady  in  question  is  a  person  of  posi- 
tion in  society,  who,  impelled  by  her 
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imdoabted  genius,  adopted  the  stage 
as  a  profession,  and  afterwards  saw 
reason  to  change  her  determination.* 

Sach  a  mmoar  had  indeed  gone 
abont  London,  despite  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Mandeville  to  conceal  the 
fact— which  he  thought  would  be 
too  flattering  to  a  lady  who  had 
chosen  to  break  with  him. 

Milward  admitted  that  there  was 
Bomething  in  Windermere's  yiew  of 
the  case,  and  expressed  his  regret  if 
he  had  hurt  that  gentleman's  feel- 
ings. Windermere  accepted  his  ex- 
cuses, and  added — 

'  But,  apart  from  anything  I  have 
heard,  I  would  wager  my  exiatence 
that  Miss  Mirabel,  as  she  is  called,  is 
not  only  a  kidy,  but  one  who  would 
in  every  respNOot  do  honour  to  the 
proudest  fomily  in  England.' 

At  this  instant  Windermere  heard 
a  Yoice  behind  him  saying — 

'  Do  take  me  out  ixio  the  air,  Mr. 
Manton*  the  tent  is  too  hot  for 
me/ 

He  had  surely  heard  that  Toice 
before--and  in  a  scene  that  was  at 
that  moment  vividly  before  his 
mind.  He  tamed  and  beheld  May, 
who  had  risen  from  her  seat  and, 
accompanied  by  the  Mantons,  was 
making  a  movement  towards  the 
door  of  the  tent.  She  wore  on  her 
neck  a  diamond  necklace  that  he 
well  knew.  It  was  the  first  object 
that  caught  his  eye— before  even  it 
hai  taken  in  the  form  of  tbd  wearer. 

It  was  as  if  the  woman  who  was 
in  his  thoughts  had  faMen  from  the 
sky.  He  stood  motionless,  unable 
to  articulate  a  word.  He  asked 
himself —was  he  dreaming,  or  could 
he  be  deceived  by  an  acouiental  re- 
semblance ?  He  was  certainly  not 
dreaming,  for  there  were  the  Man- 
tons,  palpable  in  the  flesh,  and  he 
heard  the  hearty  tones  of  the  ensign, 
who  remarked  in  passing  that  it 
was  a  capital  balL  May  meantime 
scarcely  oared  to  look  at  the  man 
whose  conversation  she  had  imin- 
tentionally  overheard ;  but  she  felt 
that  he  had  recognised  her,  and  the 
fact  added  not  a  little  to  her  confu- 
sion. 8he  had  passed  out  with  her 
friends  before  Windermere  reco- 
vered his  presenoe  of  mind. 

When  they  had  gone,  Windermem 
turned  to  Milward,  who  was  still 


talking  to  his  companions.  Drawing 
that  gentleman  aside,  he  said — 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  who  is 
that  lady — not  Mrs.  Manton,  but  the 
one  in  white  satin,  with  the  roses, 
and  the  diamond  necklace  I  I  think 
I  recognise — an — an  acquaintance.* 

'  That  is  Miss  Pembertoai — her 
&ther  is,  or  was,  in  the  army — gone 
up  country.  £9ie  is  staying  with 
the  Mantona  Is  she  not  a  magni- 
ficent girl  ?  I  wonder  you  have  not 
heard  the  men  raving  about  her.' 

Windermere  would  not  trust  him- 
self to  answer  the  questicHi  contained 
in  Milward*s  speech,  and,  making 
some  excuse  for  lids  afaraplneBB, 
turned  away. 

He  found  himself  a  minute  after- 
wards ontside  the  tent»  in  the  ood 
air,  among  the  lights  and  flowacs. 

His  situation  was  not  one  of  diffi- 
culty. He  had  been  ready  to  give 
his  life  to  behold  his  heroine  again. 
That  he  should  not  only  bdioki  her 
but  should  make  her  acqnaintanoe, 
would  be  in  the  natural  course  of 
events.  But  he  was  in  a  cknid— in 
a  maze — and  people  in  cloads  and 
mazes  are  not  always  adepts  in 
practical  modes  of  action.  So  this 
sane  and  sound  man  went  wander- 
ing about  very  much  like  an  idiot— 
beyond  the  range  of  the  oolouied 
lamps,  in  the  shade  oi  the  bxoad- 
leaved  trees,  among  the  fire-files  and 
the  flowers.  But  it  came  to  theaame 
thing  in  the  end  as  if  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  asaisible  manner; 
for  before  he  had  been  long  on  his 
vague  errand  he  vras  stopped  hj 
Manton. 

'  What  are  you  doing  here?*  said 
that  young  gentleman.  '  We  saw 
you  pass  from  where  we  weie  sit- 
ting— there,  on  the  seat  near  that 
bank  of  flowers,  under  the  feathery 
palms.  Come  back  with  ma  My 
wife  wants  you  to  know  Misa  Pem- 
berton— the  lady  I  told  you  was  to 
stay  with  us.  You  saw  her  just  now 
^beautiful  girl,  isn't  she  ?' 

It  was  like  an  invitation  to  Parar 
disc.  Of  coarse  Windermere  went^ 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  in  the 
realms  of  bliss ! 

It  was  a  charming  spot  cm  whidi 
our  friends  had  taken  their  rest— 
beside  the  bank  of  flowers  and  under 
the  feathery  palms.  It  was  beyond 
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the  influence  of  the  colonred  lamps, 
but  the  moon  revealed  evezy  object 
almost  as  clearly  as  by  day. 

May  received  Windermere  with 
much  gracioosnesB,  though  she  was 
not  a  little  embarrassed  on  remem- 
bering the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
conyersation  of  which  she  was  the 
subject.  She  hoped,  however,  that 
he  Imd  not  reeogmsed  her,  and  she 
fencied,  as  he  made  no  allusion  to 
her  former  self,  that  this  was  pro- 
bably the  case.  But  the  fitct  was 
that  Windermere,  with  instinctive 
delicacy,  took  it  for  granted  that 
when  Miss  Pemberton  chose  to 
assume  another  character  and  an- 
other name,  she  had  reasons  of  her 
own  for  doing  so ;  and  as  she  did 
not  communicate  these  reasons,  nor 
explain  why  she  reverted  to  her 
proper  condition,  she  had  reasons  of 
her  own  for  silence,  which  it  was  not 
for  him  to  invite  her  to  break.  So 
Windermere  talked  upon  indifferent 
subjects,  as  far  as  he  talked  at  all; 
for  he  preferred  rather  to  sit  by  her 
dde  in  silence,  and  surrender  him- 
self to  the  soft  enchantment  of  the 
scene,  while  drinking  in  deep 
draughts  of  love.  And  so  it  was 
that  after  the  first  commonplaces  of 
conversation  there  was  a  little  em- 
barrassment on  both  sides,  and  it 
was  same  relief  to  May— not  to  Win- 
dermere, who  would  have  sat  there 
all  sigfat — when  Mrs.  Macton,  no- 
ticing that  the  band  had  ceased 
playing  for  some  little  time,  re- 
marked that  supper  seemed  to  be 
served,  and  it  would  be  as  well  per- 
haps to  return  to  the  tenta 

Windermere  did  not  immediately 
notice  Lucy's  suggestion.  He  was 
thinking  how  glorious  it  would  be 
if  he  could  render  some  great  ser- 
vice to  May— save  her  life,  perhaps, 
by  some  act  of  heroism — bo  that  he 
would  for  ever  after  have  a  claim 
upon  her  gratitude  and  respect 
What  a  pity,  he  thought,  that  they 
were  not  at  sea,  where  there  would 
be  a  chanee  of  an  accident !  And 
his  imi^ination  at  once  conjured  up 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  storto,  a  ship 
striking  upon  a  rock— the  boat  in 
which  May  is  escaping  being 
swamped— her  insensible  form  sink- 
ing to  rise  no  more  j— then  on  a 
andden  himself  plungmg  to  her  aid 


— FBSeoing  her  just  in  time — sus- 
taining her  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life — and  bringing  her  at  last  tri- 
umphantly on  shore. 

The  events  would  have  occujried 
some  little  time  in  action,  but  pre- 
sented as  they  were  to  him,  his  mind 
embraced  them  all  in  a  few  instants ; 
and  then  he  rose  with  the  intention 
of  following  Lucy's  suggestion.  He 
had  been  seated  oa  the  left  of  May, 
who  had  not  yet  risen,  and  as  he 
gained  his  feet,  with  the  idea  of  his 
pontion  as  a  guardian  still  in  his 
thoughts,  he  turned  involontarily  to 
offer  the  very  unnecessary  assist- 
ance that  men  offer  to  ladies  uptm 
BBch  occasions. 

May  at  the  time  had  half  turned 
round,  towards  her  left,  to  regain 
her  bouquet,  which  she  had  play- 
fully placed  among  the  growing 
flowers  on  the  bank.  Her  attitude 
was  a  little  constrained,  and  to  pn- 
serve  her  position,  she  had  lain 
her  right  hand,  ungloved,  upon  the 
arm  of  the  rustic  bench.  She  did 
not  see  what  Windermere  now  saw 
to  his  horror.  An  enormous  eobca 
had  glided  upon  the  seat  of  the 
bench  between  herself  and  the  rail,- 
half  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  robe, 
and  attracted  perhaps  by  the  white 
hand,  was  erecting  his  head  threat- 
eningly in  its  direction.  How  hideous 
the  reptile  looked,  with  his  black 
beady  eyes  shining  in  the  moonlight, 
ready  to  direct  the  fieital  sting !  Any 
sudden  movement  on  the  part  A 
the  girl  would  probably— inevitably 
as  &r  as  human  calculation  can 
divine — ^have  sealed  her  fate.  Win- 
dermere, who  knew  by  espsrieooe 
the  necessitv  for  rapid  decision  in 
such  cases,  determined  at  once  upon 
his  course  of  action.  He  had  no 
weapon,  but  Manton,  who  wore 
uniform,  was  standing  cloee  hy, 
Windermere  saw  there  was  one 
chance.  He  would  not  hazard  a 
word  of  apology;  but  seizing  the 
scabbard  of  his  friend's  sword  with 
one  hand,  he  drew  the  weapon  from 
its  sheikh  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  the  next  moment  the  snake  lay 
writhing  on  the  ground  with  a  deep 
out  in  his  neck.  A  moment  after 
Windermere's  heel  was  upon  the 
wounded  part;  the  reptile,  not 
being  able  to  turn  its  head,  was 
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powerless  to  stiDg ;  and  this  adTan- 
tage  gained,  the  sword  was  sufficient 
to  despatch  it  on  the  spot. 

The  peril  had  come  and  gone  so 
qoickly  that  it  was  unknown  to  all 
sa^e  Windermere  until  the  snake 
lay  dead  upon  the  path.  Manton, 
whose  attention  had  been  so  effectu- 
ally called  to  the  eyent,  was  the  first 
to  perceive  its  nature,  and  was  loud 
in  congratulations  and  praise  of 
Windermere's  promptitude  and  dex- 
terity. Lucy,  now  that,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  screamed  for  assist- 
ance; while  May,  on  realising  her 
providential  escape,  fell  fainting 
upon  Ihe  bench  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  and  thankful- 
ness. Her  condition  brought  Lucy 
to  a  sense  of  discretion;  and  her 
best  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  her  friend.  After 
a  while  May  opened  her  eyes,  but  it 
was  only  in  looks  that  she  could  at 
first  thimk  her  deliverer.  Winder- 
mere, who  was  as  modest  as  he  was 
strong  and  brave,  would  not  hear  of 
too  much  'fuss,'  as  he  called  it, 
being  made  about  what  he  consi- 
dered a  very  natural  piece  of  ser- 
vice. 

'  It  is  a  help  that  everybody  ren- 
ders to  everybody  else  in  Lidia,'  he 
Faid, '  just  as  in  Eussia,  a  passenger 
in  the  street  will  stop  a  stranger 
whom  he  sees  freezing  and  rub  his 
£a.ce  with  snow.' 

I  am  afraid  that  Windermere  took 
advantage  of  the  griffinage  of  the 
party  to  exaggerate  the  tendency  of 
our  countrymen  in  India  to  risk 
their  lives  for  others  in  encounters 
with  snakes.  However,  his  easy  re- 
ception of  the  honours  of  heroism 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  shat- 
tered nerves  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  even  May  smiled  as  she  reiter- 
ated her  thanks,  and  said  that  she 
should  always  regard  Mr.  Winder- 
mere as  the  preserver  of  her  life. 

But  they  were  all  unusually 
thoughtful  when  they  entered  the 
supper  tent ;  and  they  thought  it  a 
very  small  matter  when  thoy  heard 
the  people  complaining  that  the  Ma- 
harajah, the  guest  of  the  evening, 
had  been  rather  sulky,  and  had  not 
shown  himself  about  so  much  as  he 
was  expected  to  do ;  and  that  the 
Viceregal  party  had  left,  and  were 


by  that  time  safely  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

AT  THB^  Fi?:TE  STILL  —  OONBTAKCH 
BBCXIYES  A  WABKINO— ALL  IS 
LOST. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  how  some  of 
our  other  friends  had  fared  earlier 
in  the  evening.  Constance,  you 
may  remember,  had  been  lost  sight 
of  both  by  Mrs.  Beltravers  and  Sir 
Norman.  She  was  not  found  by 
either  that  night.  After  completing 
her  dance  with  the  friend  for  whom 
she  had  for  the  first  time  left  her 
betrothed,  she  was  taken  back  to 
the  seat  where  she  had  last  left  Mrs. 
Beltravers.  That  lady  was  not  there; 
so  Constance, dismissing  her  partner^ 
whom  she  had  found  a  very  tedious 
companion,  waited  alone,  with  tho 
certainty  of  soon  seeing  either  Mrs. 
Beltravers  or  Sir  Norman.  While 
thus  engaged  she  was  approached 
by  one  of  the  native  servante  be- 
longing to  the  refreshment- tent, 
who,  wearing  as  he  did  the  Govern- 
ment [House  livery,  might  be  con- 
sidered an  authorized  person  even 
in  the  dancing  tent.  He  appeared, 
however,  anxious  to  avoid  ocMserva- 
tion ;  and  watohing,  apparently,  for 
a  time  when  there  were  but  few 
persons  about — as  happens  some- 
times between  the  dances — and 
creeping  close  to  the  side  of  the 
tent,  at  the  back  of  the  benches,  he 
suddenly  placed  a  note  in.  the  hand 
of  Constance,  and  then  as  suddenly 
disappeared. 

What  ought  a  lady  to  do  when  a 
note,  instead  of  being  sent  openly 
to  her  address,  is  furtively  placed  in 
her  hand  in  a  public  assembly  ?  I 
suppose  she  should  show  it  to 
everybody  about  her,  and  vindi- 
cate her  own  position  by  exposing 
as  far  as  possible  the  designs  of  the 
writer.  Or  she  might,  at  any  rate, 
receive  the  missive  without  attempt 
at  concealment,  and  acquaint  herselt 
at  once  with  ite  contents.  But  I 
doubt  if  I  many  ladies,  so  circum- 
stanced, would  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  however  honourable  their  in- 
tentions. There  is  a  charm  about 
a  mystery  that  is  irresistible  to  nine 
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huiuired  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
thoneand  of  the  sex,  and  Constance 
'wvs  evidently  one  of  the  larger 
Rtimber;  for^sorprisedanddiscoin- 
poeed  as  she  was  by  the  note  being 
placed  in  her  hand,  she  instinctively 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  mes- 
aenger  by  covering  it  for  a  minuta 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  then, 
when  she  thought  herself  unob- 
served by  passers-by,  concealing  it 
ia  her  bosom. 

Constance  slightly  blushed  as  she 
did  this ;  and  as  blushing  was  not 
a  habit  with  her,  she  must  have 
thought  that  there  w£ub  something 
wrong  in  the  action.  But  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief  she  was 
innocent  of  any  other  impulse  tium 
enriofdty — and  that  is  a  motive 
qnite  strong  enough  to  lead  many 
people,  men  as  well  as  women,  into 
'very  eqfuivocal  situations. 

Gonsoienoe  makes  people  cowards 
"way  nnneoessarily  at  times.  Gon- 
alainoe  felt  like  a  murderer  with  the 
bead  of  his  victim  secreted  in  his 
eoaft-pocket  She  fancied  that  she 
was  the  unique  object  of  attention 
to  the  now  rapidly  thickening  crowd. 
She  dared  not  look  anybody  in  the 
fiuse;  and  a  horrible  fear  came  upon 
hear  that  she  would  meet,  if  not  ner 
own  party,  some  chance  aoquaint- 
aooes  who  might  compel  her  to 
conversation.  She  could  not  remain 
where  she  was ;  she  must  fly,  and 
hide  her  fi;uill  A  dreadftil  idea, 
too^  foroea  itself  upon  her  mind, 
tiial  she  might  lose  the  letter,  and 
ifeaild  convicted  before  all  Asia  of— 
she  knew  not  whatl  Impelled  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  she  quitted 
the  tent,  and  sought  security  out- 
Mda  Bat  she  was  still  in  a  blaze 
of  ligiht»  and  more  observable  than 
idle  had  been  before.  Where  should 
Ab  tnm?  A  quiet  nook  a  short 
distanoe  off  invited  her.  It  held  a 
seat,  and  was  lit  by  a  single  coloured 
tetoon.  Thither  she  went;  and 
these,  in  apparent  security,  she  be- 
thought herself  that  she  would  read 
the  letter. 

With  tremblmg  hands  she  un- 
folded the  paper.  It  contained  but 
the  following  brief  communica- 
tion— 

'  A  friend  desires  a  short  interview 
vcith  Miss  Beltravtrs  hy  [the  orange^ 


treeft  near  the  Mdharajdh*8  tent — im^ 
merliately.  He  has  important  inteU 
ligence  to  communicate,  in  which  her 
future  happiness  is  concerned,* 

Then  came  another  conflict  in  the 
mind  of  Constance.  Should  she 
accept  the  invitation  ?— did  she 
dare?  There  might  be  danger  in 
meeting  a  stranger  in  such  a  manner 
— ^who  could  say  what  were  his  de- 
signs? Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
miss  an  important  communication 
concerning  her  future  happiness! 
Such  a  denial  was  heard  to  demand 
from  herself.  While  deliberatiDg 
between  the  danger  and  the  tempta- 
tion, Constance  sought  with  her  eyes 
the  indicated  spot  She  could  see  it 
from  where  she  sai  It  was  in  the 
shade,  and  sufficiently  secluded  to 
be  free  from  observation;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  close  to  the 
crowd,  and  at  least  within  call  of 
assistfuice,  should  such  be  required. 

The  result  of  her  observation  de- 
termined her;  she  would  go.  And 
she  had  gone  before  she  could  give 
herself  time  to  change  her  mind. 

There  was  a  person  waiting  under 
the  tiees—but  a  person  of  an  un- 
expected description.  He  was  a 
Native,  and  apparently  a  gentleman, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  he  was  dressed  like 
one  of  the  educated  writer  class, 
who  are  the  natural  allies  of  the 
Europeans  in  Bengal.  But  the 
natural  instincts  of  her  race  and 
sex  made  Constance  shrink  from 
an  interview  with  a  Native  alone — 
and  she  took  it  for  granted  that  this 
man  must  be  her  correspondent 
She  was  about  to  retire;  but  tibe 
stranger  had  noted  her  arrival,  and 
followed  her  footeteps  with  swift 
but  stealthy  tread.  Then  he  ad- 
dressed her— in  English,  which  he 
spoke  with  apparent  ease,  but  with 
a  characteristic  mixtureof  simplicity 
and  ambitious  phraseology. 

'It  is  wrong  to  fly  from  me, 
young  lady.  You  should  hear — ^I 
have  a  communication  of  extreme 
importance  for  you.' 

Constance's  curiosity  triumphed 
over  her  fears  without  further  per- 
suasion. 

'  Tell  me,  then,  quickly,'  she  re- 
plied, '  what  you  have  to  say ;  I 
ought  not  to  have  come  here.' 

'There  is  no  occasion  to  have 
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fear  of  me/  retntbed  the  sbraoger; 
'  I  tm  a  Baboo  of  hi^  chaxaoter — 
yoa  know  the  name  A  Bamchimder 
Nellore?' 

The  &me  of  that  appellation  had 
not  reached  Gonstanoe,  bat  she 
knew  that  the  Calcntta  Babooe  were 
nanally  respectable  people,  and  she 
felt  more  oonfidenoe  thui  at  first. 

'  That  is  of  no  oonseqaenoe/  she 
said ;  '  what  have  yoa  to  tell  me  ?' 

'Yoa  know  the  great  English 
Baronet,  Sir  Norman  Halidame  ?' 

'I  did  not  come  here  to  talk 
about  him— I  will  go.' 

'  Not  yet,  not  yet;  I  will  tell  yoa 
quick.  You  mean  to  many  him: 
you  most  not;  he  is  a  yery  bad 
man,  and  a  criminal — a  murderer.' 

Constance  had  no  power  to  move 

■ow.    She  was  chained  to  the  spot 

.  by  the  sudden  charge  made  against 

her   betrothed.     But   a  moment's 

reflection  roused  her  indignation. 

'I  will  go,' she  said;  'you  have 
no  right  to  bring  me  here  to  hear 
i^ese  things.  I  believe  nothing  that 
you  say:  Sir  Norman  is  an  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  and  without 
stain.' 

'  Yoa  think  so,'  replied  the  Ben- 
galee, with  a  malicious  chuckle; 
'  but  I  can  tell  you  that  which  will 
make  you  think  that  which  is  the 
oontraiy.' 

Constance  was  &irly  committed 
now.  She  could  not  choose  but  hear. 
And  the  tale  which  she  heard  was 
one  that  thrilled  her  with  horror. 

'It  ia  more  than  twelve  years 
past,'  said  the  Baboo,  'that  Sir 
Norman  loved  the  wife  of  an  English 
officer  at  Barrackx)ore.  fie  made 
her  his  own  and  took  her  away  to 
Calcutta.  The  English  officer  fol- 
lowed; found  the  great  baronet  at 
an  hotel ;  but  the  great  baronet  shot 
him  dead,  so  he  could  tell  no  tales. 
The  baronet  then  escaped  on  board  of 
ship  with  the  lady — a  beautiful  lady 
who  had  the  hearts  of  everybody. 
There  were  no  witnesses  to  the  tra- 
gedy, and  the  guilt  could  never  be 
fixed  upon  the  great  baronet,  even  so 
fur  as  to  bring  him  up  to  the  high 
tribunal  of  justice.  But  there  were 
those  in  Calcutta  who  had  their 
suspicions,  and  /  know  them  to  be 
true.  It  has  even  been  said — ^and  I 
believe  there  are  those  living  who 


will  swear  this  is  troe— that  Sir 
Norman  Halidame  is  not  even  the 
great  baronet  he  pretends  to  be — 
that  he  keeps  a  brother  from  the 
rights  that  belong  to  him— a  brother 
that  he  hates  and  wishes  dead.  I 
can  prove  his  guilt  whenever  I  make 
the  deBonciation  before  the  magis- 
trate on  the  bench.  Bat  I  have 
never  made  the  denunciation ;  for 
Sir  Norman  has  been  good  to  me, 
and  given  me  much  money  while 
in  England;  and  he  seemed  so 
happy  with  his  wife  and  his  beau- 
tifal  young  family.' 

'His  wife!'  cried  Constance; 
'  surely.  Sir  Norman  has  no  wife.' 

'He  was  a  just  man;  and  he 
married 'the  beautiful  lady  whose 
husband  he  had  killed.' 

'And  she  still  lives?* 

'  She  was  alive  the  other  day.  It 
was  to  warn  you  of  ^be  danger  yoa 
have  in  your  path,  if  yoa  marry  the 
great  baronet  yourself— for  your 
English  law  makes  one  wife  of  two 
no  wife  at  all.' 

Nothing  but  the  deep  ind^nation 
with  wfaieh  Constance  was  inspired 
could  have  supported  her  during 
this  painful  interview.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  Sir  Norman,  whose  land, 
amiable  nature  had  won  her  against 
her  inll — had  melted  the  ice  in 
which  she  had  determined  to  keep 
her  heart— could  be  the  monst^ 
that  the  Baboo  depicted  him?  She 
could  not  believe  it. 

'  And  how  am  I  to  know,'  she  said, 
almost  fiercely,  to  the  man,  'that 
what  you  have  been  telling  me  is 
not  all  lies— as  I  believe  it  is?' 

The  Baboo  smiled  sarcastically. 

'  I  have  not  my  witnesses  here,' 
he  said,  'though  I  have  tiiem  if 
wanted  for  the  magistrate  on  the 
bench,  and  the  judge  of  the  higher 
tribunal.  But  I  can  show  you  some 
of  the  great  baronet's  writmg  which 
wUl  give  you  assurance  tlmt  all  I 
say  is  not  base  falsehood.' 

And  the  Baboo  placed  in  the 
lady's  hand  some  le^rs  which  he 
had  received^  as  he  said,  from  Sir 
Norman,  of  whose  handwriting, 
indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  la 
one  of  these  the  writer  said : 

*  I  fed  myself  in  such  a  position 
that  I  must  again  agree  to  purcJiase 
your  silence.    But  will  nothivg  less 
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than  the  sum  you  txsk  suffice  f  1  en* 
dose  a  cheque  which  wUl,  I  hope,  he 
sufficient  inducement  to  you  to  hold 
your  tonguej 

Another  contained  the  follow- 
ing: 

*  Tou  torture  me  with  your  persecu- 
tion. WUl  nothing  satisfy  you  f  / 
am  already  mucJ^  impoverished,  and 
cannot  meet  your  continual  demands, 
Jf  1  send  you  the  sum  you  ash,  ajn  I 
to  understand  that  you  wiU  leave  me 
freer 

Theie  were  other  allnmons  of  a 
similar  kind.  Constance  read  them 
all.  They  gaye  cruel  force  to  the 
blow  already  dealt  by  the  informer. 
She  had  no  donbt  now  of  Norman's 
guilt ;  and  her  sense  of  deep,  irre- 
deemable injury  roused  a  demon 
in  her  heart  But  she  was  too 
proud  to  confess  to  the  informer 
tiiat  he  had  triumphed.  So  ietj;im- 
isg  the  papers  to  him  with  such 
^composure  as  she  could  assume,  the 
'wretched  girl  remarked — 

*  They  are  Tory  good  imitations  of 
Sir  Norman's  writing ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  them.    Tou  nave  been  im- 

rised  upon ;  but  you  mean  well, 
dare  say,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  warning.' 

Saying  this—she  could  not  trust 
herself  to  say  more — Ckmstance  gave 
the  Baboo  a  haughty  salute  and  left 
him.  He  did  not  follow  her  this 
time— he  knew  that  his  work  was 
dona 
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Constance  was  Constance  no  more. 
She  was  a  wild,  wicked  Fury,  burn- 
ing for  revenge.  She  could  not  con- 
trol herself  sufSciently  to  resume  a 
conventional  demeanour,  so  dared 
not  return  immediately  to  the  tents. 
And  she  could  not  rest  in  the  shade, 
where  she  sought  refuge,  but  wan- 
dered about,  making  purposeless  pro- 
testations against  her  fate,  and  cry- 
ing impotently  for  vengeance  upon 
the  man  who  had  humiliated  her. 
So  engrossed  was  she  with  the  pas- 
sion within  her,  that  the  noise  and 
the  glare  of  a  great  pyrotechnic 
display,  which  was  the  object  of 
general  attention,  came  ux)on  her 
eye  and  ear  unheeded.  She  noted  it 


no  more  than  she  noted  the  moon 
and  stars;  nor  did  the  h/ot  occur  to 
her  that  the  conclusion  of  the  en- 
tertainment must  now  be  close  at 
hand. 

She  remaind  an  hour,  it  might  be, 
in^this  state  of  agitation;  tben  she 
calmed  by  degrees,  and  arrived  at  a 
resolve  as  to  her  future  course.  She 
was  planning  in  her  own  mind  how 
she  might  put  her  scheme  into 
action,  when  she  saw  a  gentleman 
approaching  her  retreat,  in  the 
shadow  of  some  trees  near  those 
under  which  she  had  met  the  Ba- 
boo. It  was  an  dfficer,  as  his  uniform 
indicated;  and  as  he  approached 
nearer,  looking  about  on  everv  side 
as  if  in  search  for  some  one,  she  re- 
cognised Mil  ward. 

He  was  the  subject  of  her  thoughts 
at  that  moment,  and  she  hailed  his 
appearance  as  a  deliverance.  She 
was  by  his  side  in  a  moment. 

'Milward,'  she  said,  forgetting 
customary  forms  of  address,  'wiU 
you  protect  me?' 

Mnward  started  at  the  request 

'  Miss  Beltrayers,  I  was  searching 
for  yoi}.  Mrs.  iBeltrafvers  asked  me 
to  find  you.  She  is  half  frantic  at 
losing  you  for  so  long.  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  are  safe.  I  will  take 
you  back,  of  course,  with  great  plea- 
sure.' 

'  No,  no,'do  not  mistake  me,'  cried 
the  wild  girl.  '  I  will  not  go  back 
to  her— to  him.  I  will  never  see 
him  again.  He  is  a  fiend,  a  monster, 
a  murderer!' 

'  Miss  Beltravers,  you  cannot  know 
what  you  are  saying.  Of  whom  do 
you  speak?' 

'  Of  the  man  they  call  Sir  Nor- 
man Halidame — of  that  smooth, 
soft,  amiable,  handsome  man— my 
husband  who  might  have  been,  but 
never  shall  be  now  that  I  know 
all.' 

'Know  all?  Tou  are  surely 
dreaming.' 

'I  am  not  dreaming,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  all  I  say.  I  know 
Sir  Norman  to  be  a  man  steeped  in 
crime,  and  a  serpent — ^with  all  his 
soft  ways— who  would  have  lured 
me  to  destruction.' 

'  I  scarcely  know  how  to  speak  to 
you  on  such  a  subject.  Tou  must 
be  under  some  mistaken  infiuenoe. 
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Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  me 
take  you  to  Mrs.  Beltravers— to  go 
home,  and  let  Sir  Norman  know  in 
the  morning  that  you  will  see  him 
no  more  ?' 

Milward  was  really  under  the  be- 
lief that  Constance  had  taken  leave 
of  her  senses ;  and  the  responsibility 
of  having  a  mad  youug  lady  to  take 
care  of,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
was  repugnant  to  his  practical  ideas 
of  the  proprieties. 

'I  tell  you,  Henry*  — she  had 
never  called  him  Henry  before,  and 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  con- 
cession—*  that  I  well  know  what  I 
am  doing.  I  will  not  go  home.  I 
have  good  reason  for  not  doing  so. 
Once  under  the  roof  with  Mrs.  fiel- 
travers,  I  shall  have  no  rest  until  I 
have  received  that  horrible  man 
once  more,  for  Mrs.  Beltravers  is 
devoted  to  him.  She  has  been  so 
from  the  first  My  only  chance  is 
to  fly  elsewhere — where  I  know  not. 
But  I  will  trust  to  you,  Henry ;  and 
if  you  love  me,  as  you  have  led  me 
to  believe  you  did,  you  will  save  me 
from  tiie  fate  that,  without  your 
assiBtance,  I  see  before  me.  You 
relent— I  see  you  do.  You  will  be 
my  friend— I  know  you  will.  I 
have  no  one  besides— I  am  alone  in 
the  world.  Even  Mrs.  Beltravers — 
but  no  matter ;  I  will  tell  you  more 
one  day.  I  will  tell  you  enough 
now  about  Sir  Norman  to  justify 
myself  in  your  eyes  for  the  step  I 
am  about  to  take.' 

And  Constance  briefly  recounted 
to  Milward  the  tale  that  had  been 
told  her  by  the  Baboo. 

Milward  was  startled,  as  you  may 
suppose,  by  the  narration ;  but  he 
no  longer  doubted  the  sanity  of  the 
narrator,  though  she  looked  so  wild, 
— there  in  the  moonlight,  with  her 
scomfal,  determined  eyes,  her  dark 
hair  breaking  from  its  bonds  and 
falling  about  her  pale  &ce,  her  dis- 
hevelled dress,  and  her  unheeded 
gestures^that  he  might  well  have 
been  excused  for  the  suspicion  he 
had  entertained.*  But  Milward, 
cold  and  cynical  as  he  might  be, 
was  a  man  of  honour.  He  was  re- 
luctant—even though  tempted,  as 
he  was,  by  a  beautiful  girl  in  the 
moonlight — ^to  gain  an  advantage, 
which  otherwise  he  would  dearly 


prize,  through  a  possible  mistake. 
To  him  the  conduct  imputed  to  Sir 
Norman  seemed  inciedible;  yet 
while  considering  the  question  a 
certain  memory  came  upon  him. 

As  if  she  knew  what  was  passing 
in  Milwaid's  mind,  Constance  asked, 
'  Did  you  ever,  Henry '  —  Henry 
again— 'hear  a  whisper  of  any  such 
story  connected  wlUi  the  person  I 
refer  to?* 

'I  cannot  deny' — Milward  said 
this  in  all  conscientiousness-'  that 
when  1  first  came  to  Calcutta  I 
heard  of  some  scandalous  afiidr  with 
which  Sir  Norman's  name  was  con- 
nected.' 

'  And  the  circumstances  were  the 
same?' 

'  I  did  not  hear  particulars ;  but 
they  were  certainly  of  the  same  na- 
ture. But  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  reached  me 
for  years  past ;  and  if  I  ever  thought 
upon  the  matter  at  all,  it  was  to 
dismiss  it  as  mere  idle  gossip— and ' 
there  is  plenty  of  that  going  about 
in  India. 

'You  tell  me  enough  to  confirm 
me ;  and  I  respect  the  generous  re- 
ticence which  will  not  allow  you  to 
impeach  even  a— a  rival  Henry, 
I  have  been  unkind,  perhaps  crud, 
to  you.  I  will  not  affect  to  have 
reproached  myself  with  my  conduct 
before — ^I  have  been  in  a  dream 
during  the  last  ten  days.  I  was 
deceived,  as  others  have  been,  by 
that  open,  frank  manner  —  those 
clear,  candid,  honest  eyes,  that  I 
thought  were  signs  of  character.  I 
have  been  deceived,  wronged,  cruelly 
insulted,  and — and — I  owe  you  re- 
paration. I  must  fly— fly  from  in- 
fluences which  I  should  have  to 
resist— which  would  only  increase 
my  store  of  misery.  I  must  fly,  and 
—why  do  you  not  ask  me,  Henry  ?' 
— and  Constance  stamped  her  little 
foot  petulantly  upon  the  ground — '  I 
will  fly  anywhere  with  you.' 

Milward  felt  that  he  could  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  with  the  fair 
creature  who  thus  gave  him  her 
confidence;  but  he  had  scruples, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he 
would  have  preferred  that  the  offer 
had  been  made  him  he/ore  Sir  Nor- 
man had  proved  unworthy.  He  had 
not  quite  forgotten  the  slight  cast 
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upon  hiai  at  the  tiffin  party.  More- 
over, there  were  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way.  It  is  very  inoonvenient 
to '  fly '  indefinitely  with  a  lady  in  a 
low-necked  dress,  from  the  midst  of 
a  ball.  And  in  his  own  case  there 
was  an  equal  objection.  An  officer 
in  uniform  is  a  helpless  being ;  he 
cannot  act  as  a  private  indi^nal, 
but  must  remain  an  officer  in  uni- 
form, with  all  the  responsibilities 
attached  to  that  character.  It  was 
clear  that  they  could  not  fly  very 
far  under  such  conditions.  So  once 
more  Mil  ward — though  not  alto- 
gether unpleased  at  &e  turn  that 
events  had  taken '—enjoined  Con- 
stance to  be  prudent,  wfdle  assuring 
her  of  his  good  wiEdies,  and,  even 
more,  of  his  forgiveness  of  her  con- 
duct towards  him.  But  he  was  still 
cold,  and  not  prepared  to  return  the 
ardour  of  her  original  appeal.  Con- 
stance saw  this,  and  her  mortiflca- 
tion  made  her  half  mad. 

'  Then  you  reject  me,*  she  cried ; '  I 
am  to  be  scorned  by  you  also?  I 
have  not  deserved  this.  But  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more — ^I  will  go.' 

And  the  girl  was  rnshiDg  wildly 
away;  but  Mil  ward  seized  her  hand, 
and  forced  her  to  remain. 

'  Constance,'  he  said,  with  an  air 
of  authority,  'you  must  not,  you 
shall  not  act  in  this  frantic  way. 
Beturn  with  me  to  the  tent.  You 
will  not  meet  Mrs.  Beltravers  or 
Sir  Norman  there.  They  are  wait- 
ing at  the  landing-place  to  see  if 
you  go  across  by  the  steamer;  it 
was  their  last  idea,  finding  that  you 
were  nowhere  among  the  people. 
Ton  must  get  your  mantle,  or  what- 
ever you  wore  coming  over,  and  I 
will  wait  for  you  and  Uke  you  across 
in  a  dinghy.  I  can  leave  you  with 
some  friends  for  to-night,  and  in  the 
morning  we  can  arrange  what  is  to 
be  done  next  Wo  have  no  time  to 
lose,  for,  see,  the  lights  are  being 
lowered  in  the  tents,  and  everybody 
seems  to  be  leaving.  If  we  delay 
we  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  boat' 

Constance  was  humbled  by  this 
time,  and  felt  the  need  of  a  pro- 
tector, even  though  he  scorned  her. 

'  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Mil  ward,' 
she  said,  in  sorrowful  accents ; '  and 
I  have  not  deserved  your  kindness. 
I  will  do  as  you  bid  me.' 

VOL  xvjir.— Na  cvl 


So  they  returned  to  the  tents^ 
which  were  now  nearly  deserted; 
Constance  regained  the  light  equip- 
ments with  which  she  had  crossed 
the  river,  including,  fortunately,  a 
mantle  whose  hood  effectiuilly 
shielded  her  from  recognition :  and 
a  native  boat  being  at  hana,  the 
pair  were  soon  on  their  way  hack  to- 
Caloutta. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

A  PASSAGE  A0B068  THE  H006LST. 

The  steamer  which  left  the  land- 
ing-place a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  departure  of  the  dinghy  had  on 
board  the  last  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Viceregal  fS&te.  They  were  few  in 
number  compared  with  previous 
convoys,  and  there  was  suffident 
space  on  deck  to  allow  of  tiieir  dis- 
tribution in  groups.  Nobody  wa& 
much  fatigued,  as  it  was  only  two 
in  the  morning,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  animated  in  the  extreme, 
the  general  verdict  being  that  every- 
thing had  gone  off  wonderfully  well,, 
and  that  the  f§te  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess. What  a  charming  ball— what 
beautiful  decorations — what  splen- 
did illuminations— what  lovely  fire- 
works—how well  the  band  played — 
what  a  capital  selection— such  a 
good  supper  too ;  nothing  like  it  ever 
known  at  Government  House — first- 
rate  champagne,  not  a  headache  in 
a  hogshead— danced  every  dance — 
no  want  of  })artners  for  anybody — 
graceful  hospitality — thoroughly  en- 
joyed it;— such  were  the  mterjec- 
tionary  exclamations  heard  on  all 
sides.  They  sounded  like  a  dismal 
satire  to  some  on  board,  to  whom> 
the  festivity  had  brought  nothing 
but  sorrow. 

Sir  Norman  and  Mrs.  Beltravers-- 
sat  together  as  far  apart  as  possible 
from  the  crowd.  I  need  not  tell  Ihe^ 
subject  of  their  thoughts.  They 
were  both  so  astounded  by  the  loss* 
which  had  befallen  them  as  to  have 
but  little  power  for  the  discussion- 
of  the  event  Even  the  vaguest 
speculation  as  to  Constance's  desti- 
nation soon  exhausted  itself.  There 
were  several  possibilities.  She  might 
have  met  with  an  accident  in  the^ 
gardens,  through  the  bite,  perhaps> 
of  some  venomous  animal,  but  in 
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such  a  case  the  searah  for  her,  it 
was  supposed,  would  have  had  some 
resaltb  Some  of  the  Maharajah's 
people  might  have  carried  her  off 
agauost  her  will— sach  tiuogs  had 
been  heard  of.  There  was  a  chance 
that  she  had  gone  to  the  banks  of 
the  rirer  to  find  her  friends,  and 
fallen  into  the  stream.  These  and 
similar  ideas  were  freely  suggested. 
Bat  both  Sir  Norman  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
trayers,  when  they  came  to  investi- 
gate their  instinctive  snspicioDS,  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  Constance 
had  '  nm  away  ;*  and  this  they  each 
confessed  to  the  other  on  hoazd  the 
boat. 

'Constance  is  a  strange  girl,  as 
yon  know/  said  Mrs.  Beltravers; 
'she  was  wayward  and  capricions 
to  an  nnman(^;6abl6  degree  even  as 
a  child ;  and  all  my  care  and  coun- 
sels have  had  but  little  effect  upon 
her  since.  But  she  never  meant  ill, 
and  required  only  such  influence  as 
I  had  hoped  to  find  in  you,  to  be  all 
that  we  could  wish.  And  if  she 
has  designedly  left  us,  the  question 
remains — what  cause  could  have 
impelled  her  to  take  such  a  step  ?' 

'  And  the  consideration  must  also 
be  included,'  returned  Sir  Norman, 
'what  person  oould  have  induced 
her?* 

'  Ah !  there  I  know  not  what  to 
think,'  cried  Mrs.  Beltravers,  de- 
spairingly; 'she  was  devoted  to  you, 
as  has  been  apparent  from  her  con- 
duct during  the  last  ten  days.  There 
is  nobody  whom  I  can  suppose  her 
to  have  cared  about  in  the  least' 

'NotMilward?' 

'But  we  saw  MQward  not  long 
ago,  hours  after  we  missed  her ;  and 
the  gentieman  with  whom  you  left 
her— her  Mofussil  Mend — you  have 
also  seen.' 

'  He  told  me  that  he  took  her  back 
to  her  place.' 

'  Speculation  is  useless,  it  seems. 
There  is  one  chance — ^that  feeling 
ill,  and  not  being  able  to  find  either 
you  or  myself,  she  got  somebody  to 
take  her  home.  Li  that  case,  I  shall 
find  her  there  on  my  anivaL' 

'  I  will  accompany  you  in  the  hope.' 

But  Halidame  said  this  mourn- 
fully, aa  if  he  did  not  think  the  hope 
very  hopeful. 

Meanwhile^  in  another  part  of  the 


little  vessel,  a  coirversation  of  a  very 
different  kind  was  proceeding. 

The  Manton  party  were  returning 
in  high  spirits,  and  Windermere, 
who  had  not  quitted  them  since  the 
adventure  with  the  cobra,  was  taking 
especial  care  of  May,  who  had  re- 
covered from  the  shock  caused  by 
her  peril  and  escape,  but  was  em- 
barrassed for  other  reascms.  Win- 
dermere*s  attentions  were  so  marked 
that  she  could  not  mistake  them. 
They  were  too  marked,  she  thought, 
for  a  stnmger;  but  he  had  saved 
her  life,  and  she  owed  him  at  least 
gratitude — what  was  she  to  do? 
And  to  add  to  her  confusion  the 
Mantons  seemed  purposely  to  keep 
apart 

In  allusion  to  some  dkoouraging 
remark  of  May's,  Windermere  pre- 
sently said : 

'  Ah,  Miss  Pemberton,  I  am  afiraid 
that  after  all  yon  regret  that  we 
have  met' 

'  After  all— that  would  mean  after 
you  had  saved  my  life  at  the  peril 
of  your  own.  Can  you  conceive  me 
capable  of  such  ingratitude?  But 
you  must  remember  that  we  are — 
at  presentat  least — almost  strangers.' 

'  But  my  name  was  known  to  you 
before,  ever  since  I  committed  what 
I  fear  you  hold  to  be  the  unpardon- 
able offence  of  writing  you  that 
letter.' 

Windermere's  intended  reserve 
upon  a  particular  subject  was  fast 
breaking  down,  you  see. 

'  You  amaze  me,  Mr.  Windermere ; 
I  never  received  a  letter  from  you.' 

'Not  in  London?' 

'Not  in  London,  nor  here;  yoa 
are  surely  under  the  influence  of 
some  delusion.  Was  your  noble 
service  to  me  in  the  gardens  really 
performed  under  the  impression  that 
we  were  old  acquaintances?' 

'  Not  quite  that ;  but  I  had  hoped, 
and  I  had  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  by  name  at  least  I  was  not  un- 
known to  you.' 

'  And  you  speak  of  a  letter— per- 
haps we  can  bring  the  question  to  a 
test.  If  you  tell  me  to  what  address 
you  sent  it,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
you  if  we  lived  there  or  not  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  taking 
some  other  person's  place  in  your 
thoughts.' 
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'  I  did  not  send  the  letter  to  any 
address  at  which  you  wonld  be  likely 
to  Uye,  except  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  saw  and  heard  yon  dnring  those 
three  nights.' 

Windermere,  you  see,  was  &st 
overcoming  his  natural  ^ffidence. 

May  understood  him  at  last;  at 
least  she  had  gained  a  clue  to  his 
comprehension.  But  she  was  terri- 
fied at  hearing  what  was  now  evi- 
dent, that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  secret  of  her  dramatic  adven- 
ture. Why  she  should  be  terrified 
does  not  seem  very  clear.  But  now 
that  she  had  abandoned  the  inten- 
tion of  devoting  herself  to  the  public, 
the  idea  was  repugnant  to  her  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  As  Miss  Mirabel 
— ^inflamed  with  enthusiasm  for  art, 
and  teeming  vrith  conscious  power — 
8he  could  be  brave  as  a  lion  before 
the  largest  audiences.  As  Miss  Fem- 
berton,  retired  into  private  life,  she 
was  timid  as  a  mouse  at  the  mere 
mention  of  her  triumph.  She  could 
he  Bianca  over  agam,  even  under 
certain  conditions;  but  she  could 
not  talk  about  her  talents,  and  now 
that  the  theatre  was  no  more  to  her 
she  desired  to  be  unlmown.  All 
she  ventured  to  say  was  this : 

'  You  know  my  secret  then  ?* 

'  Can  you  doubt  that  I  should  re- 
cognise you  anywhere  on  earth  ?' 

'  Ah,  then  others  may  do  the  same ! 
How  unfortunate— it  was  saoh  a 
foolish  mania  of  mine.' 

'  No  doubt  others  would  recognise 
you  too ;  but  the  chances  are  small 
that  many  of  the  people  composing 
those  three  audiences  will  meet  you 
in  India,  even  if  they  should  come 
to  this  country.' 

'Ah,  truly;  I  should  have  been 
more  likely  to  have  been  recognised 
in  society  at  home.  But  you  spoke 
of  a  letter.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
never  received  one  from  you.' 

'Then  it  must  have  been  inter- 
cepted, which  was  unfortonate  for 
me,  as  I  had  no  intention  of  doing 
flCnything  so  invicUous  as  to  pay 
anonymous  homage.  But,  however, 
I  am  happy  in  the  end  if  Miss  Fem- 
berton  will  allow  me  to  see  her  fi^;ain, 
and  not  consider  the  present  as  the 
end  of  our  acquaintance.' 

May  did  not  know  what  Winder- 
mere meant  by  'anonymous  homage/ 


and  was  deliberating  whether  or  not 
she  ought  to  ask  him,  when  the 
vessel  stopped  at  the  ghftt.  There 
was  a  general  movement  onshore, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  Mantons'  carriage 
could  be  found,  leave-  taking  became 
inevitable. 

All  that  May  could  do  was  to  add 
her  assurance  to  that  of  the  Man- 
tons  that  she  should  always  be  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Windermere  during  her 
stay  in  Calcutta. 


CHAFTER  XLYin. 

NEWS    FBOM    GONSTAITGE— SIB    KOB- 


HAN'S     NARBA.TIVB  —  AN 
PXOTED  BSVELATION. 


UlTEX- 


Sir  Normaa  Halidame  accompa- 
nied Mrs.  Beltravers  to  Garden 
Beach  after  landing  from  the 
steamer;  but  Ck>nstfuice  had  not 
arrived,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
nobody  in  the  house  could  throw 
any  light  upon  her  movements.  By 
noon,  after  seeking  rest,  but  not 
finding  it,  Sir  Norman  betook  him- 
self again  to  Mrs.  Beltravers'  abode, 
with  the  vague  hope  of  news,  or  at 
least  of  something  arising  firom  fur- 
ther consultation.  The  events  of  the 
night  had  evidently  preyed  upon 
his  mind.  You  would  scarcely  have 
credited  the  &ct  that  the  pale,  hol- 
low-eyed man  who  rode  down  to  the 
Beach,  and  seemed  to  communicate 
his  gloom  to  the  horse  he  bestrode, 
was  the  gay,  comely  baronet  who 
crossed  tiierirer  in  such  high  spirits 
the  night  before. 

He  found  Mrs.  Beltravers  in  the 
drawing-room,  her  happy  beaming 
fiGUse  showing  marks  of  anziefy 
ahnost  equal  to  his  own.  It  was  the 
same  story  that  he  heard— nothing 
was  known ;  and  the  unhappy  pair 
were  abandoning  themselves  again 
to  vague  speculations  and  vain 
plans,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to 
the  lady—the  charge  of  a  peon  who 
was  waiting  in  the  verandah. 

Mrs.  Beltravers  saw  the  hand- 
writing outside,  and  at  once  com- 
municated the  welcome  news— 

'  It  iff  from  Constance— thank 
Heaven  that  she  is  at  least  preserved 
tons!' 

Sir  Norman  felt  an  instinctive 
sense  of  relief;  but  be  wuted,  mis- 
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trastfolly,  to  knov  more.  Mean- 
while MxB.  Beltravers  had  torn  open 
the  letter^  and  eagerly  engaged  her- 
self with  its  contents.  With  the 
oonclofflon  of  the  last  page  she  gave 
way,  and  sank  insensible  npon  the 
sofa. 

Halidame's  first  duty  was  now  to 
shout '  Qui  hai !'  to  the  servants,  and 
bid  them  snnmion  Mrs.  Beltravers' 
maid,  while  he  busied  himself  in 
administering  water  from  a  serai 
which  was  promptly  brought  from 
the  verandah.  His  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful; Mrs.  Beltravers  recovered 
before  the  maid  arrived,  and  then, 
dismissing  that  attendant^an  offi- 
cious English  girl — she  pointed  to 
the  letter  lying  on  the  floor,  and 
bade  the  baronet  read  for  himself. 

The  letter  was  to  this  effect : 

'  My  dearbot,  KiNDSsr  Fbirnd, — 
more  than  mother  to  me— do  not 
blame  me  for  the  step  I  have  taken. 
Believe  me  I  have  good  cause  for 
separating  myself,  for  a  time  at 
least,  from  you.  I  heard,  on  un- 
doubted authority,  so  much  about 
Sir  Norman  Halidame  last  night 
that  I  determined  to  break  off  my 
engagement  with  him,  and  to  place 
myself  out  of  the  reach  of  his  influ- 
ence at  once.  He  is  not  the  rightful 
baronet,  it  seems.  I  care  nothing  for 
that,  though  he  has  no  right  to 
assume  to  be  what  he  is  not.  But 
it  does  concern  me  to  find  that  he  is 
already  married — ^and  to  somebody 
whom  he  ran  away  with,  and  whose 
husband  he  killed.  After  hearing 
this  account  of  his  early  life— ac- 
companied \>j  proofs,  remember — I 
felt  that  I  could  meet  him  no  more, 
and  would  not  risk  even  the  chance 
which  must  have  awaited  me  at 
home.  I  am  now  with  kind  friends, 
who  will  protect  me  from  any  pos- 
sible advances  on  his  part ;  and  I 
tell  you  their  names  witn  the  assur- 
ance that  you  will  respect  my  con- 
fidence. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manton  have 
given  me  shelter,  and  are  very  kind 
to  me;  and  I  am  also  indebted  to 
another  friend,  who  took  me  across 
the  hver  and  to  their  house.  It 
would  be  better  that  we  should  not 
meet  until  Sir  Norman  Hididame 
has  left  Calcutta ;  for  I  dread  the 
influence  he  has  over  your  trusting 


nature,  and  the  persuasions  with 
which  he  might  assail  you.  I  am^ 
in  my  own  resolve,  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  inducements  which  might  be 
offered  me  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  him — even  apart  from  my  im- 
possible relation  to  him  of  wife, 

*  My  dearest—more  than  mother 
—do  not  attempt  to  defeat  my  pur- 
pose. When  I  am  safe  from  him  we 
will  be  together  as  of  old.  In  the 
meantime  send  me  such  clothes  as 
you  Imow  I  must  require — ^not  for- 
getting that  the  weatner  is  getting 
warmer— my  dressing-case,  and  all 
the  things  on  my  toilet  table. 
'  Ever  your  fondly  attached, 

'  CONETANOB.' 

Sir  Norman  read  the  letter  with 
no  apparent  fear,  nor  any  approach 
to  anger,  but  with  a  sad  look  of 
despair ;  and  it  was  with  an  appear- 
ance of  mournful  resignation  that 
he  placed  the  epistle  upon  the  table 
beside  Mrs.  Beltravers,  as  if  willing 
that  the  lady  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  anything  it  contained. 
Then  he  bent  his  gaze  firmly  upon 
the  pale — not  reproachful — ^faoe  of 
his  companion,  and  said : 

'  There  has  been  some  monstrous 
villainy  at  work,  and  Miss  Beltra- 
vers and  myself  are  its  common 
victims.  I  owe  you  an  explanation 
on  my  own  pari  Are  you  m  a  suffix 
cient  state  of  composure  to  listen  to 
a  short  story  ?* 

Mrs.  Beltravers  made  a  gesture  of 
assent 

*'  There  are  painful  matters  to  re- 
call,' began  the  baronet,  *  but  the 
pain  must  be  borne.  I  have  a  twin 
brother— wonderfully  resembling  me 
in  appearance  and  manner — so  much 
so  that  when  apart  we  have  been 
frequently  mistaken  for  one  another. 
He  hated  me  from  our  childhood 
in  consequence  of  the  accident  of 
birth  which  made  me  his  elder. 
I  have  fdways  been  to  him  what 
a  broiher  should  be,  but  could 
never  obtain  from  him  even  outward 
affection.  After  I  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates,  I  added  much  to 
the  small  fortune  which  fell  to  his 
share,  and,  indeed,  impoverished 
myself  for  life  to  benefit  him  and 
avert  his  unreasonable  envy.  He 
would  never  remain  on  even  nominal 
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tennsof  friendship  for  long  together, 
and  at  hist  resorted  to  fiftlsehood — 
with  DO  practical  object,  I  believe, 
«t  first— in  order  to  indnoe  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  the  elder  bom  in- 
stead of  myself,  and  that  I  was 
aware  of  a  fraad  having  been  com- 
mitted in  the  matter.  I  could  have 
stopped  these  pretensions  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  law,  bat  conld  never  per- 
suade myself  to  injure  him,  and, 
through  him,  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
thefiimily.  We  were  ooth  travelling 
— ^I  for  my  amusement,  and  he  upon 
service  in  the  army,  as  well  as  upon 
cocaaions  when  on  leave.  We  never 
met  abroad,  but  he  frequently  com- 
promised  me  by  the  wild  reckless 
life  be  led.  And  this  was  notably 
the  case  once  in  Calcutta ' 

Mn.  BeltraveiB  seemed  much 
agitated  at  this  pomt:  but  reoover- 
ing  herself,  she  motioned  Sir  Nor- 
man to  proceed. 

'  The  occasion  to  which  I  refer 
in  Galoatta  was  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  I  was  made  the  sufferer.  I 
wu  about  to  embark  for  England, 
and  having  sent  my  lugg^ige  on 
board  the  ship,  was  waiting  on 
shore  until  the  time  came  for  sail- 
ing. It  was  evening.  I  dined  in  a 
private  room  at  the  hotel — one  that 
I  had  occupied  for  a  few  days  be- 
fore. During  dinner  my  English 
servant  mentioned  to  me,  inciden- 
taUy,  tiiat  two  travellers  had  just 
arrived,  and  had  engaged  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment  I  heard  them  enter 
aoon  after,  not  together,  however. 
The  first  I  knew  by  the  voice  to  be 
a  woman,  and  the  second  was  evi- 
dently a  man.  The  first  words  that 
the  man  spoke  assiued  me  that  they 
were  spoken  by  niy  brother  Cedl. 

'  Ihad  no  desire  to  make  my  pre- 
sence known,  and  remained,  there- 
fore, in  my  room  longer  than  I  had 
intended.  My  brother  and  the  lady 
had  no  sooner  arrived  than  they 
were  joined  by  a  third  person. 
There  was  a  sound  of  angry  voices, 
and  the  cry  of  a  woman  echoed 
through  the  corridor  outside,  into 
whkh  she  seemed  to  have  fled.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  rush  out  and 
interfere.  But  second  thoughts 
urged  me  to  remain.  I  knew  my 
brother's  character  too  well  to  sup- 
pose that  his  quarrel  would  pro- 


bably be  one  with  which  I  could 
identify  myself,  apart  from  the  light 
in  which  he  would  probably  regard 
my  proffers  of  service.  And,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  in  the  wrong — 
which  was  the  most  probable  sup- 
position— how  could  I  take  part 
against  him?  So  I  contented  my- 
self by  sending  my  servant  to  watch, 
and  to  let  me  know  if  there  was 
likely  to  be  violence.  But  the  man 
returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  said 
that  he  believed  the  parties,  as  he 
called  them,  had  arranged  their  quar- 
rel; and  his  supposition  seemed 
to  be  well  founded,  for  I  heard 
nothing  more  from  the  adjoining 
apartment  for  the  space  of,  it  may 
have  been,  ten  minutes.  Then  on  a 
sudden  came  a  sound  that  startled 
the  whole  hoteL  Two  pistol  shots 
were  fired  iJmost  simultaneously, 
and  a  heavy  fiedl  was  heard  upon 
the  fioor,  followed  by  the  wild  cry 
of  a  woman. 

'I  lost  not  an  instant  now  in 
rushing  to  the  scene  of  the  en- 
counter. But  I  was  only  in  time 
to  be  roughly  pushed  aside  by  Cecil 
— ^who  recog^used  me,  however,  and 
gave  expression  to  something  like  a 
curse  as  he  dashed;  past  me  through 
the  corridor,  and,  as  it  afterwaras 
appeared,  out  of  the  house. 

I  had  no  object  in  following  him, 
and  at  once  entered  the  room.  Its 
only  occupant  was  a  gentleman  who 
lay  on  the  fioor,  wounded  in  the 
arm  by  a  pistol-shoi  The  woman 
whose  cry  I  had  heard  was  appa- 
rently in  the  adjoining  chamber,  the 
door  of  which  was  locked.  This  fiict 
I  ascertained  immediately  on  my 
entrance ;  for  my  first  impulse  was 
to  seek  the  woman's  aid  for  the  suf- 
ferer. But  several  persons,  servants 
and  others,  now  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  further  interference,  after  help> 
ing  to  place  the  wounded  man  on  a 
som,  and  seeing  him  cared  for  by  a 
doctor,  who  was,  fortunately,  among 
those  whom  the  noise  had  brought 
to  the  spot  My  presence  there, 
however,  led  to  an  awkward  infer- 
ence— that  I  was  the  person  who 
had  inflicted  the  wound,  and  some 
of  the  Englishmen  present  were  for 
detaining  me  on  that  ground.  Ap- 
pearances were  certainly  against  me. 
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as  two  pistols,  both  of  wbich  were 
lying  on  the  floor,  had  evid€ntl7  been 
discharged  ;  and,  indeed,  the  double 
report  had  been  heard  by  eveiybody 
in  the  house.  The  difficulty  was, 
however,  but  of  short  duration.  The 
people  of  the  hotel  knew  me  well, 
and  knew,  of  coarse,  that  I  had  been 
staying  there  for  some  days  before 
the  arriTal  of  the  man  and  woman, 
and  of  the  other  man  who  had  fol- 
lowed l^em.  Moreover,  my  own 
servant  was  able  to  bear  testimony 
that  I  had  been  in  my  own  room  at 
the  time  whea  the  scuffle  took  place 
in  the  adjoining  one.  But  the  few 
persons  who  had  seen  the  traveller 
daring  his  few  minutes'  stay  in  the 
house,  declared  the  resemblance  be- 
tween us  to  be  remarkably  strong. 
You  may  guess  that  I  did  not  add 
to  what  knowledge  they  had  on  the 
subject,  and  lost  no  time  in  making 
my  way  on  board  ship. 

'  I  learned  afterwards  that  my 
brother  had  indaced  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  to 
meet  him  at  the  hotel,  whence  they 
intended  proceeding  to  England  by 
the  same  vessel  as  that  in  which  I. 
bad  taken  my  passage.  This  is 
nearly  all  I  know  of  the  affair; 
though  I  was  afterwards  on  inti- 
mate terms  of  friendship  with  the 
wounded  man  in  England,  and  am 
aware  that  he  and  his  wife  have 
since  lived  apart  by  common  con- 
sent  He  never  saw  her  after  his 
encounter  with  Cecil — ^who,  I  should 
mention,  wounded  his  antagonist  in 
what  was  admitted  to  be  a  &ir 
manner,  according  to'duelling  ethics, 
although  .they  fought  without  wit- 
nesses. And  duelling  ethics  were 
more  respected  in  those  days  than 
they  are  now ;  though  I  fancy  that 
Cecil's  was  the  last  duel  fought  in 
Calcutta.  The  husband  was  advised 
by  many  of  his  friends  to  take  back 
bis  wife,  whom  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  actually  guilty.  He  did  not 
believe  such  to  be  the  case  himself, 
indeed ;  but  he  was  an  acutely  sensi- 
tive man,  whom  some  people  thought 
eold,  and  he  said  that  he  could  never 
be  happy  with  her  again.  So  he  re- 
turned to  England  as  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  from  his  woand,  taking 
with  him  their  only  child,  a  little 
girl  of  five  or  six  years  of  age.    I 


never  saw  the  wife,  but  have  heard 
her  described  as  a  person  of  great 
beauty.  She  is  said  to  be  some- 
where in  India  at  the  present  time. 

'  I  really  know  nothing  znofe 
about  this  unhappy  matter ;  but  my 
chance  appearance  on  the  soene  oif 
the  encounter  has  been  the  cause  of 
my  persecution  for  years  past  by  a 
native  baboo,  who'heard  s(»aetlimg 
of  the  story,  and  always  threatened 
to  represent  it  to  my  disadvantage 
in  England.  I  could  easily,  of 
course,  have  refuted  his  aocuBa;tioiis» 
but  you  know  at  what  a  cost ;  so  I 
have  yielded  to  the  baboo,  as  I  did 
to  Cecil,  from  tenderness  to  my 
brother,  and  to  save  the  hononr  of 
the  family.  I  am  a  very  weak 
person,  I  suppose,  but  I  do  not  caie 
to  be  strong  in  such  a  situation.  I 
have  told  you  enough,  however,  to 
assure  you  of  the  utter  Msity  of  the 
chaiges  made  against  me-— which 
have  had  so  unhappy  an  influence 
upon  your  daughter.' 

Mrs.  Beltravers  had  shown  marks 
of  deep  emotion  several  times  during 
Sir  Norman's  narrative.  At  its  con- 
clusion she  wept  bitterly. 

Sir  Norman  did  not  interrupt  her 
grief,  which  was  but  natural,  consi- 
dering the  unfortunate  course  taken 
by  Constance.  But  he  was  not  pre- 
X)ared  to  hear  her  say,  when,  by  a 
strong  effort,  she  had  recovered  her 
composure : 

'  1  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  ought  to  blame  you  for 
weakness  which  has  arisen  from 
tenderness  to  your  brother ;  for  I — 
I  confess  it  with  pain  and  shame — ^I 
also  have  loved  Cecil  1' 
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Sir  Norman  could  only  look  his 
astonishment. 

'I  will  tell  you  all,'  continued 
Mrs.  Beltravers,  '  and  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  before,  though  T  per- 
suaded myself  that  the  confidence 
was  not  absolutely  required.  I  was 
married  very  early  in  life  to  a  man 
older  than  myself,  thoagh  the  dif- 
ference was  not  so  great  as  to  be 
disproportionate  even  then,  while  in 
these  days  it  would  be  scarcely  re- 
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zoarkable.  If  a  girl  maxries  befoie  she 
is  seYenteen  her  huBband  is  sure  to 
be  in  advance  of  her  in  age,  and  even 
ten  yean  is  not  mnoh  in  snch  a  case. 
The  real  difference  between  my  hus- 
band and  myself  was  in  onr  respeo- 
tive  temperaments.  He  was  old  for 
his  years,  and  I  was  young  for  mine ; 
and  although  there  was  the  sinoerest 
afiGBotion  on  both  sides,  we  had  but 
little  in  common  as  regarded  our 
ideas  and  pursuits.  He  was  grave 
in  his  wi^s,  I  precisely  the  reyerse. 
He  read  a  great  deal,  I  scarcely  ever 
opened  a  book.  He  was  fond  of 
his  profession,  that  of  a  soldier;  I 
quanelled  with  him  when  he  went 
away  on  daisy,  as  I  oould  not  under- 
stand that  a  soldier  was  meant  for 
somethiii^  more  than  to  wear  gay 
uniforms  and  amuse  ladies.  He 
must  have  had  a  thousand  things 
in  his  mind  of  which  I  was  quite 
unconscious.  I  loved  him  dearly, 
as  I  have  said,  but  perhaps  mine 
was  more  the  love  of  a  sister  or  a 
daughter,  or  a  cousin  perhaps,  than 
that  of  a  wife.  He  was  a  man  of 
scropulous  and  punctilious  honour, 
and  i  respected  him  for  the  nobility 
of  his  nature,  which  had  not  one 
mean  thought.  But  he  was,  as  I 
have  said,  grave,  and  I  thought  at 
times  cold;  and  while  he  did  not 
amuse  me,  he  seemed  sometimes  to 
tire  of  my  companionship.  Such 
were  our  relations  together  when 
your  brother  Cecil  was  first  quar- 
tered at  Barrackpore.  My  husband 
and  he  were  intimate  acquaintances, 
and  he  was  a  great  deal  at  our  house. 
What  a  misfortune  it  was  for  us 
both,  for  us  all!  But  for  him  I 
should  have  become  more  used  to 
my  husband's  ways,  and— loving 
him  sincerely  as  I  did— -we  should 
have  been  happy  together  doubtless 
to  this  day.  But  Cecil,  unhappily, 
was  all  that  my  husband  was  not — 
all  that  I  wanted  him  to  be.  He 
never  talked  seriously,  was  never 
dull,  never  read— at  least  in  my 
presence,  as  you  may  suppose— and 
never  troubled  me  with  advice  or 
remonstrance.  Moreover,  he  always 
amused  me,  and  I  was  such  a  b'ght- 
headed  girl  that  I  thought  anybody 
who  amused  me  the  greatest  bene- 
fiEUstor  that  could  possibly  be.  Had 
he  been  my  husband  I  dare  say  I 


should  have  soon  found  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  any  person  to  play 
such  a  part  as  this  for  every  hour 
in  the  oay  and  every  day  in  the 
year;  but  this  consideration  never 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I 
thought  Cedl  just  what  a  man 
should  be  to  make  a  perfect  hus- 
band. He  loved  me,  too,  as  sin- 
cerely, I  am  afraid,  as  his  nature  is 
capable  of  loving,  and  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  be  otherwise  than  grateftd 
for  this.  So  it  was  liiair— with  the 
aid  of  those  fascinations  which  you 
know  him  to  have  at  hisoonmiaiid — 
he  gaiaed  an  influence  over  me 
which  increased  day  by  day.  All 
this  time  I  loved  my  husband  as 
much  as  ever,  my  affection  for  him 
never  waver^,  but  it  was  different 
from  the  sentixnent  I  had  for  Cecil, 
which  was  oTily  sentiment,  and  I 
have  since  learned,  on  knowing  my- 
self better,  that  I  never  really  loved 
him,  though  just  now  I  called  my 
feeUng  for  him  by  the  name  of  love. 
But  his  influence,  as  I  have  said, 
was  strong,  and  when  he  came  to 
me  one  day  and  told  me  that  he 
had  obtained  leave  to  England  for 
a  year,  and  asked  me  to  leave  my 
husband  and  fly  with  him,  in  a 
weak,  wicked  moment  I  said  yes. 
The  result  was  as  you  know.' 

'You  were,  then,  the  lady  who 
joined  him  at  the  hotel  in  Cal- 
cutta?' 

'  I  was  that  unhappy  woman,  but 
as  innocent,  in  one  sense,  as  I  have 
remained  ever  since.  He  had  no 
sooner  joined  me  than  my  husband 
arrived,  and  I  inunediately  repented 
of  the  step  I  had  taken,  and  resolved 
to  retrace  it.  I  flew  into  the  inner 
room,  the  door  of  which  I  heard 
locked  upon  me.  I  should  have 
returned  and  implored  my  hus- 
band's pardon ;  but  they  bore  him 
away,  and  he,  with  his  stern  will, 
refused  to  see  me  again.  I  was  too 
proud — ^I  confess  it  with  pain — ^to 
write  to  him,  or  he  might  have  for- 
given me ;  for  he  was  far  from  im- 
placable in  his  resentments,  and 
there  was  real  warmth  at  the  base 
of  his  apparent  coldness.  I  made 
up  my  mind  then  to  suffer  the 
punishment  I  knew  myself  to  do- 
serve.  Some  kind  Mends  to  us 
both,  after  trying  to  bring  about  a 
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xeoonciliatioiiy  arranged  that  we 
flhould  live  apart,  and  they  arranged 
tJfio  for  an  allowanoe  to  be  paid  to 
me^  proportionate  to  his  means,  but 
this  I  refused  to  accept  I  was  for- 
tunately not  without  some  imme- 
diate resources,  having  a  small  sum 
of  money  of  my  own,  and  for  the 
rest  I  determined  to  work  for  my 
own  support.  I  did  not  dare  to 
return  to  England,  where  I  should 
meet  former  friends,  nor  to  stay  in 
India  under  his  name.  So  I  assumed 
the  name  I  bore  before  my  marriage, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  the 
friends  who  had  already  rendered 
me  seryioe,  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  upper  proyinces  as  a  governess. 
You  will  say  that  I  waa  not  a  fit 
person  for  a  governess,  either  as 
regarded  my  character  or  my  con- 
duct;  but  my  character  sobered 
wonderfully  after  that  horrible  night, 
and  my  conduct — ^was  not  known. 
My  pupil  was  a  beautiful  child,  who 
was  without  a  mother,  and  I  endea- 
Toured,  by  the  utmost  possible  de- 
votion, to  supply  her  place.' 

'  Is  it  true,  then,  that  you  are  not 
the  mother  of  Cionstance?' 

*  It  is  indeed  true,  and  my  con- 
science has  rebuked  me  continually 
for  not  telling  you  this  before.  But 
there  was  no  misrepresentation  as 
to  Constance's  position,  and  I  per- 
suaded myself  tibat  in  marrying  her 
you  could  not  be  concerned  with 
mine.  But  as  our  friendship  in- 
creased, I  felt  more  and  more  that  I 
ought  to  have  been  frank  with  you; 
and  I  was  waiting,  at  last,  only  for 
courage  to  unbuiden  my  mind.  Of 
Mr.  Beltravers  I  had  made  a  con- 
fidant years  before  his  death.' 

*  Mr.  Beltravers !  How  came  you 
to  bear  his  name  ?' 

'I  will  tell  you.  This  is  how  my 
•confidence  to  him  was  brought  about 
•He  had  been  a  widower  for  several 
years  when  I  took  up  my  abode  in 
his  house,  and  I  had  not  been  long 
a  member  of  the  family  before  I 
found  that  he  loved  me.  I  would 
not  allow  myself  to  credit  the  fact 
at  first,  but  after  a  time  he  actually 
made  me  an  offer  of  marriage,  and 
then  I  told  him  all.  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
house  with  disgrace,  but  he  received 
my  confession  in  the  most  charitable 


spirit.  Poor,  good  man!  he  was 
nearly  heart-broken;  but  he  re- 
spected my  humiliation  and  believed 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance. 
He  promised  never  again  to  renew 
the  subject  of  his  attachment  for 
me,  ana  he  religiously  kept  his 
word.  For  years  afterwards,  while 
Constance  was  Rowing  up,  I  lived 
in  his  house,  and  received  from  him 
.  no  sign  of  any  sentiments  towards 
me  but  those  of  the  warmest  respect 
and  friendship.  Nor  did  he  reveal 
my  secret  to  anybody,  Constance 
herself  being  unaware  to  this  day  of 
my  real  position.  He  never  married^ 
though  I  more  than  once  urged  him 
to  do  so,  and  it  was  perpetual  pain 
to  me  to  know,  as  I  could  not  but 
know,  that  it  was  for  my  sake  he 
remained  alone.  There  are  few  such 
men  as  he  in  the  world,  and  I  re- 
garded him  with  the  love  that  I 
should  have  given  to  a  brother.  Ho 
died  at  last,  before  his  time,  a  sad- 
dened but  cheerfnlly-reBignod  man, 
and  on  his  deathbed  he  bequeathed 
his  daughter  to  my  care,  and  made 
me  promise  to  obey  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed in  his  wiU,  that  I  should 
bear  his  name  and  take  the  pl&ce  of 
the  mother  of  Constance.  The  de- 
sire was  accompanied,  too,  by  a  pro- 
vision— from  his  inmiense  wealth, 
made  as  a  merchant  and  planter — 
fully  equal  to  that  which  I  should 
have  enjoyed  as  his  wife^  and  Con- 
stance of  course  has  the  rest  of  his 
property.  What  could  I  do  but 
comply  with  his  wishes?  And  I 
had,  and  have,  no  hope  of  ever  being 
with  my  husband  again.  I  know 
not  even  where  he  is  to  be  found. 
For  years  past  my  main  object  in 
life  has  been  the  care  of  Constance, 
and  to  make  her  worthy  of  the  fiatber 
who  left  her  to  me.  The  blow  that 
my  hopes  have  received  from  the 
event  of  last  night  I  need  not  tell 
you,  and  I  scarcely  dare  ask  you  to 
suspend  in  her  favour  any  determi- 
nation as  to  the  future.  Constance 
is  wayward  and  self-willed,  but  she 
is  a  good  girl  at  heart,  and  the  step 
which  she  has  taken  ought  not  to 
be  irretrievable.  That  she  is  safe 
in  the  care  of  friends  is  a  consola- 
tion to  mo;  but— but— I  cannot 
expect  that  you  can  forgive  her  cruol 
treatment' 
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'It  has  been  cruel  indeed/  said 
Sir  Nonnan,  bitterly ;  '  aDd  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  one  fact  which 
it  leyeala — that  she  cannot  have 
loved  me  as  a  woman  ought  to  love 
a  man  who  is  to  make  her  his  wife. 
She  speaks,  too,  of  "  another  friend" 
who  took  her  across  the  river— what 
am  I  to  think?' 

The  allusion  had  already  given 
Mrs.  Beltravers  uneasiness,  which 
she  vainly  endeavoured  to  ignore. 

'  No/  continued  Sir  Norman, '  it 
18  too  late.  I  have  loved  Constance 
as  man  has  seldom  loved  a  woman. 


but  she  does  not  love  me.  I  will 
not  trouble  her,  nor  you  on  my  be- 
half. I  shall  leave  Calcutta  to-mor- 
row and  go  up  country,  where  I 
have  an  excuse  to  go  upon  business 
afyrs;  but  I  shall  always  appre- 
ciate your  friendship,  Mrs.  Beltra- 
vers, and  it  would  be  at  least  one 
source  of  consolation  to  me  at  any 
time  to  know  that  you  were— were 
more  happy  than  you  are.' 

Sir  Norman  could  not  say  all  he 
meant,  and  Mrs.  Beltravers  was  too 
wretched  to  help  him ;  so  the  pair 
parted. 


OUE  SEBVANT  QIEL8. 


OF  all  the  questions  of  sociology 
which  are  keenly  debated  at  the 
present  day,  none  surpasses  in  prac- 
tical interest  and  importauce  the 
great  question  which  is  raised  about 
our  servants.  It  is  veiy  true  that 
in  afSuent  fiunilies  with  large'  esta- 
blishments the  diiBculty  is  hardly 
felt;  and,  generally  speaking,  we 
are  a  long  way  removed  from 
that  prevalent  state  of  matters  in 
America  which  induces  families  by 
the  hundred  to  abandon  house- 
keeping, and  to  betake  themselves 
to  boarding-houses.  On  every  side 
we  hear  peevish  complaints  about 
servants;  and  as  peevish  complaints 
are  frequently  unsubstantial,  those 
who  have  many  and  good  servants 
may  be  disposed  to  thmk  that  there 
is  not  very  much  in  such  querulous 
language.  But  such  an  idea  would 
be  a  very  mistaken  one.  A  vast 
social  organic  revolution  is  ac- 
complishing itself  throughout  the 
country.  The  character  of  servants 
and  the  conditions  of  service  are 
being  modified  in  every  direction, 
and  especially  in  the  direction  where 
the  shoe  chiefly  pinches  the  em- 
ployer's feet  In  wealthy  fiftmilies, 
where  the  wi«es  are  high,  the 
family  small,  the  work  i  moderate 
and  light,  the  servant  nuisance  is 
chiefly  felt  in  the  way  of  increased 
dressiness  and  exaggerated  demands 
for  holidays.  So  great,  however,  is 
the  nuisance,  that  I  know  a  cele- 
brated physician  who  very  gene- 


rally asks,  when  ladies  come  to 
consult  him,  whether  they  have 
been  at  all  put  out  by  their  ser- 
vants. I  have  made  a  good  deal  of 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  social  trouble  comes 
most  severely  on  the  tradesman 
class,  and  is  extending  vertically 
and  laterally  in  every  direction.  The 
saving,  struggling  tradesman,  who 
used  to  be  content  with  one  servant, 
is  now  really  obliged  to  have  two, 
and  similarly,  he  that  kept  two  must 
now  have  three  or  four,  and  can- 
not have  their  work  done  with 
fewer.  This  is  one  of  the  causes 
that  have  operated  towards  the 
general  rise  of  prices  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  at  all  dis- 
satisfied with  the  general  movement 
that  has  come  to  pass  in  favour  of 
the  increased  wages,  comforts,  and 
recreations  of  servants.  This  is 
poxi  of  the  general  tendency  of  our 
times,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
sincere  gratulation  that  a  class 
which  both  wanted  and  deserved 
great  alleviations  in  its  condition 
should  receive  such  to  an  ample 
extent  I  think  it  a  good  thing  for 
a  servant  that  she  should  be  able 
to  wear  a  silk  gown,  have  some 
notion  of  social  intercourse,  go  now 
and  then  to  a  place  of  amusement, 
and  read  her  penny  paper  regularly. 
But  of  course  the  great  thmg  we 
want  is  that  the  servant  should  be 
a  good  servant ;  and  all  these  things 
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may  be  compatible  with  her  being 
a  good  Berrant^  and  if  they  help  her 
to  be  more  inidligent  and  thonght- 
fol,  will  help  her  to  be  a  better 
serrant  One  now  and  then  meets 
with  servant  girls  who  are  an  orna- 
ment to  their  class.  Good  girls 
who  have  been  in  good  ftzmliee  for 
years,  who  lead  qniet,  regular,  use- 
ful liyes,  with  an  instinotiYe  taste 
for  propriety  and  love  of  knowledge, 
often  acquire  great  refinement,  and 
do  not  Imger  nur  behind  the  young 
ladies  of  we  household.  Such  not 
xmfirequent  instances  are  full  of 
promise  and  encouragement  There 
will  never  be  a  time  in  which  there 
will  not  be  mistress  and  maid ;  but 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  time  in 
which  the  asperities  of  di£Eerence 
will  be  smoothed  away,  and  the 
common  mund  of  womanlineas, 
culture,  and  Christianity  will  deepen 
and  not  disturb  the  relationships  of 
service. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  I  take 
a  somewhat  democratic  view  of  the 
subject,  and  think  that  much  else  is 
to  he  seen  in  'servant-galism '  than 
that  sordid  vulgarity  i£at  has  been 
familiarised  to  us  by  Mr.  Leech  and 
his  school.  I  know  a  servant  who 
goes  up  to  town  for  the  Boyal 
A(»demy;  another,  being  extremely 
partial  to  Mr.  Dickens's  works,  used 
to  go  rjBguIarly  to  hear  him  read 
when  time  and  money  could  be 
affoided ;  another,  who  gives  hard 
mental  study  to  subjects  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  any  'person,' 
however  superior;  anotiier,  who, 
when  the  head  of  the  household 
was  away  from  home,  would  gather 
in  the  servants  to  prayers.  The 
other  day  an  old  servant,  knowing 
her  master  to  be  in  pecuniuy  dis- 
tress, entered  his  study  and  begged 
liitw  to  accept  all  the  money  which 
she  had  saved  in  his  service.  There 
is  a  house  close  by  where  all  the 
servants  ore  old,  and  the  youngest 
of  all,  a  light,  giddy  housemaid,  has 
(mly  had  the  place  seventeen  years  I 
In  cases,  some  of  them  very  noto- 
rious, in  which  a  servant  maid  has 
married  a  man  of  high  station,  they 
often  make  excellent  fine  ladies.  As 
a  rule,  however,  as  a  friend  tells  me 
who  notes  them  closely,  these  ele- 
vated young  persons  seem  a  little 


too  haughty  and  reserved !  I  have 
simply  been  speaking  of  cases 
which  have  fisdlen  within  my  own 
observation.  With  a  little  inquiry 
the  list  might  be  easily  increased, 
and  I  am  sure  that  most  observant 
persons  vrill  testify  to  the  fieust,  that 
persons  of  much  understanding  and 
culture  are  at  times  to  be  found  in 
the  homely  ranks  of  servants.  I 
think  very  favourably  of  English 
servant  girls  as  a  class,  although 
there  is  a  particular  secticm  of  them, 
to  be  presently  discussed,  which 
presents  extremely  unfavoiuable 
features. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  change 
in  the  matter  of  servants  has  been 
of  the  most  complete  and  extraor- 
dinary kind.  Formerly,  servants 
wanted  places,  but  now  the  places 
vrant  servants.  Once  there  were  a 
dozen  servants  competing  for  a 
single  situation;  it  would  now  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  there  are  a 
dozen  mistresses  competing  for  a 
single  servant.  The  servant  who 
is  most  sought  after  in  the  small 
tradesman's  family — the  '  general 
servant '  who  can  do  plain  cookery 
— ^is  now  well  nigh  a  domestic 
treasure  of  an  unpurdiaseable  kind. 
In  most  country  towns  there  is 
some  small  respectable  shop — toy, 
fancy  wool,  or  stationery  shop — 
which  serves  as  a  regist^  for  ser- 
vants. I  have  sometimes  talked 
with  the  worthy  people  who  have 
kept  such  shops.  Th^  seem  quite 
astonished  at  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  their  time. 
Once  their  back-parlours  would  be 
full  on  market  days ;  but  now  they 
have  only  occasional  stragglers. 
Once,  if  a  servant  got  the  promise 
of  a  good  place,  they  would  be  con- 
tent to  take  a  poor  lodging  and  live 
as  humbly  as  might  be  until  the 
place  should  become  vacant  This 
might  even  happen  now  in  tiiose 
very  good  places  which  are  the 
prizes  of  servant  life.  But,  as  a 
rule,  nothing  is  more  illustrative  of 
the  class  than  an  exaggerated  and 
thoughtless  independence.  They 
give  or  take  warning  without  a 
thought.  I  have  heard  of  some 
who  have  given  warning  before 
they  have  been  an  hour  in  the 
house,  because  they  did  not  think. 
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from  tlie  look  of  things^  that  they 
shoald  be  comfortable.  I  have 
known  of  others  who  haye  deli- 
berately put  on  tiieir  bonnets  and 
walked  oat  of  the  honse,  refusing 
altogether  to  abide  by  their  en- 
gagements. In  some  parts  of  the 
oonntiy  it  is  not  nnnsual  for  ser- 
vant girls  to  levant  daring  the  mght 
time,  as  they  are  quite  satisfied  l£at 
their  mistresses  will  not  choose  to 
enooanter  the  scandal  and  annoy- 
ance of  taking  legal  proceedings 
against  them  for  their  conduct. 

It  will  therefore  be  easily  onder^ 
Btood  that  not  only  are  servants 
fewer,  but  in  some  of  them^  in  some 
points  of  view«  there  is  a  great 
deterioration.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  all  deteriorated.  There  is 
a  spirit  of  unrest  abroad,  a  desire 
for  novelty,  a  strong  taste  for  get- 
ting as  much  amusement  as  4  we 
can,  uid  doing  as  little  work  as  we 
can.  Some  one  has  truly  said  that 
in  these  days  we  are  not  content 
to  sit  under  the  shadow  of  our  own 
vine  and  our  own  fig-tree,  but  we 
are  dehberatang  whether  we  bad 
not  better  pull  up  the  vine  and 
fig-tree  and  plant  something  else 
instead.  Hie  whole  serving  class 
now  insists  upon  a  certain  amount 
of  holiday  making ;  and  I  think  it 
must  be  allowed  that  if  they  get 
too  many  hdidays  now,  there  was 
a  time  when  they  got  a  great  deal 
too  few.  The  deshre  to  get  all  the 
amusement  possible  out  of  life,  and 
the  fixed  disinclination  to  do  any  hard 
work  which  can  be  avoided,  is  cer- 
tainly not  peculiar  to  servant-maids. 
It  is  the  main  origin  of  all  the 
shoddy  that  goes  on  in  the  world, 
not  only  the  shoddy  of  manufac- 
turers, but  llie  shoddy  of  barristers 
who  do  not  get  up  their  briefs,  of 
writers  who  do  not  take  pains  with 
their  books  and  articles,  of  parsons 
who  preach  sermons  not  their  own, 
and  members  of  parliament  who  act 
simply  in  accordance  with  their 
party  whip.  We  have  all  got  to 
learn  the  unpleasant  lesson  that  to 
make  any  mark  in  the  world,  for 
any  real  happiness  or  real  good, 
tiiere  is  no  solid  basis  other  than 
hard  work.  It  is  rather  un&ir  to 
drop  down  heavily  on  the  servant 
laflfl  who  has  been  unable  to  make 


up  her  mind  in  fAvour  of  this  ve- 
pellent  aphorism.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  progress  of  education 
has  unfavourably  interfered  with 
the  condition  of  service.  I  make 
no  objection  to  this  if  you  extend 
the  lemaxk  to  mistresses  as  well 
as  maids.  If  there  are  servants 
who  ace  unfit  to  be  servants,  there 
are  also  mistresses  who  are  unfit  to 
be  mJstresMS.  It  is  a  ease  of  Ar^ 
cades  amho,  the  incompetent  mis- 
tress and  the  incompetent  maid. 
The  mistress  herself  nas  received 
only  that  half  education  which  is 
no  education  at  all.  Bhe  has  not 
acquired  those  moral  habits  of  self- 
restraint,  kindness,  and  considera- 
tion ibr  others  which  are  absolutely 
requisite  lior  domestic  management. 
She  has  no  taste  for  household 
afiairs,  and  has  never  acquired  any 
experience  in  them.  She  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a 
servant's  business,  of  the  time  it 
takes,  and  of  the  necessary  allow- 
ances which  ought  to  be  made  for 
a  servant's  condition  and  wants. 
Such  a  young  inexperienced  mis- 
tress is  often  harsh,  dictatorial, 
impetuous,  fickle — one  who  would 
spoil  a  good  servant,  and  of  course 
utterly  breaks  down  with  a  bad 
one.  A  girl  may  come  to  her 
physically  incompetent  for  her 
duties.  She  may  be  only  fit  for  a 
light  place,  but  from  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances she  gets  into  the  hard 
one  that  comes  first  to  hand.  Her 
very  hands  are  unfit  for  rough  work. 
Perhaps  she  has  done  well  and  has 
been  petted  at  school  and  has  got 
into  sedentary  habits.  She  has  been 
ill-trained  at  her  cottage.  As  is 
too  often  the  case  in  an  English 
cottage,  the  hardworking  mother  is 
the  common  hous^old  drudge, 
and  the  handsome  grown  girl  of  the 
family  is  allowed  to  wander  and 
gossip  about.  At  last  she  takes  a 
place,  and,  with  mind  and  habits 
unsettled,  she  has  to  conform  to 
the  regular  order  of  a  family. 
Food,  shelter,  wages,  perquisites, 
holidays  are  all  very  much  to  her 
mind,  but  work  she  absolutely 
hates.  When  a  servant  hates  her 
work  and  tries  to  abbreviate  it,  and 
shirks  it  as  much  as  she  possibly 
can,  she  must  evidently  be  a  very 
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inefficient  servant.  Under  such 
drcumstances  she  would  be  in- 
efficient even  if  she  knew  her  work ; 
but  she  is  often  ignorant  of  her 
duties,  and  in  no  way  is  up  to  the 
mark  to  discharge  them.  With 
such  reasons  for  blame,  either  from 
above  or  from  below,  there  arises 
a  constant  system  of  changes  of 
servants.  I  know  of  a  house 
through  which  there  has  flowed  a 
succession  of  about  four  hundred 
servants,  in  the  course  of  not  many 
years.  In  this  matter  of  change 
cm  almost  equal  responsibility  rests 
upon  both  sides.  Many  girls  leave 
even  good  situations  where  they 
are  very  comfortable  for  the  sake 
of  novelty.  A  silly  girl  has  been 
known  to  say  that  she  has  now 
been  a  long  time  in  a  place,  and 
she  thinks  that  she  should  like  to 
exchange  into  another.  If  she  had 
only  continued  to  stay  she  would 
almost  have  been  as  a  daughter  of 
the  house.  It  is  a  true  proverb 
that  a  good  servant  acquires  an 
inheritance  in  a  household.  It 
frequently  happens,  also,  that  mis- 
tresses change  their  servants  in  an 
abrupt  and  precipitate  way.  In 
the  rashionable  towns  of  England 
there  is  an  extraordinary  system 
of  migration,  the  ftdl  effect  of  which 
has  hardly  been  noted  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  It  is  indicative  of  the 
settled  unsettlednees  of  a  consider- 
able section  of  English  society. 
People  go  to  a  fiashionable  water- 
ing-place like  Brighton  and  fur- 
nish a  large  house,  or,  more  com- 
monly, take  a  large  furnished  house 
for  a  term.  They  engage  a  staff 
of  servants,  giving  high  wages ;  in- 
deed such  people  are  often  perfectiy 
indifferent  what  amount  of  wages 
they  give,  provided  they  get  tiiie 
sort  of  servant  they  want  But 
these  'wandering  Christians'  are 
quite  unable  to  settle  down.  They 
discover  that  Leamington  will  be 
the  better  for  their  health,  or  that 
Paris  will  tend  more  to  their  amuse- 
ment. Their  various  servants  sum- 
marily receive  a  month's  wages  or 
a  month's  warning.  The  servants 
are  suddenly  thrown  out  of  place, 
and  are  frequently  thrown  upon  a 
written  character,  which  is  gene- 
rally received  with   some   degree 


of  suspicion.  The  question  about 
a  character  must  often  be  a  very 
anxious  one  to  a  conscientious 
master  and  mistress.  The  written 
character,  where  it  is  genuine  and 
not  forged,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  generally  gives  whatever  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  a  servant,  and 
altogether  passes  over  the  objec- 
tionable pomts.  It  is  best  to  ask 
a  set  of  categorical  questions,  and, 
better  still,  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  the  last  employer. 
Gases  have  not  infrequently  oc- 
curred of  an  action  at  law  being 
brought  when  an  unfavourable 
character  has  been  given  in  black 
and  white.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan 
to  decline  to  gLie  a  chajracter, 
and.  only  to  do  this  when  you 
hav(9  nothing  really  fetvourable  to 
say. 

Something,  however,  should  be 
said  on  what  may  be  called  the  lowest 
stratum  of  all  in  servant  life.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  girls  in  whom  all 
the  Arab  instincts  are  strongly  de- 
veloped. Bailwayshave  especially 
equalised  all  conditions  of  things  for 
servants.  For  a  few  coppers  they 
can  find  their  way  by  parliamentaiy 
train  from  the  most  secluded  ham- 
lets to  the  nearest  big  town.  They 
are  utterly  destitute  of  training,  and 
have  thrown  away  every  chance  of 
obtaining  any.  Sometimes  they  have 
characters ;  just  as  often  they  have 
no  characters.  If  you  inquire  into 
their  histories,  you  will,  perhaps, 
find  that  they  have  only  been  at 
some  very  inferior  place,  and  have 
only  kept  it  for  a  few  weeks.  A  girl 
of  this  kind  will  cling  to  her  little  bit 
of  a  character  as  long  as  she  possibly 
can,  but  at  the  same  time  she  does 
not  greatly  care  for  the  contingency 
of  being  characterless.  There  are  a 
whole  set  of  places  which  will  re- 
ceive her  without  a  character. 
When  the  watering-places  are  quite 
full,  and  help  is  urgently  wanted, 
the  landladies  are  much  too  busy  to 
be  particular  on  the  subject.  Msaxy 
poor  tradesmen  are  also  perfectly 
willing  to  receive  a  girl  without  a 
character,  the  circumstance  being 
atoned  for  by  the  lowness  of  the 
wages.  Such  girls  will  often  prove 
admirable  servants  for  a  few  days, 
or  even  a  few  weeks,  doing  all  their 
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work  heartily  and  well.  Then  there 
will  suddenly  be  a  change  for  the 
worse.  The  inherent  defect,  or  the 
nomadic  habit,  will  burst  forth.  I 
have  read  of  Indian  girls  who  have 
been  thought  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly reclaimed  to  the  uses  of 
ciyilised  life;  but  when  they  have 
been  affronted,  they  have  painted 
their  faces,  squatted  on  the  floor,  let 
down  their  back  hair  and  howled : 
even  so  it  is  with  this  description 
of  servant  They  speedily  revert  to 
all  the  most  unfavourable  habits  of 
their  class.  There  is  a  town  in 
England  which  has  a  lane  called 
'  Nowhere  Lane,'  concerning  which 
its  primitive  inhabitants  tell  the 
following  simple  and  unvarnished 
legend  :----Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  certain  alderman,  who  had  a 
servant-girl,  who  was  fond  of  slip- 
ping out  at  the  back  door.  When 
her  absence  was  discovered  she  was 
asked  where  she  had  been,  to  which 
she  replied, '  Nowhere.'  But  being 
tracked  to  a  rural  lane,  to  which 
hitherto  no  name  had  been  given, 
the  lane  was  forthwith  called  '  No- 
where Lane.'  So  runs  the  local 
chronicle.  I  imagine  that  there 
are  few  towns  or  villages  which  have 
not  a  'Nowhere  Lane.'  I  do  not 
object  to  girls  sauntering  now  and 
then  to  'Nowhere  Lane'  with  their 
sweethearts.  That  is  a  barbarous 
rule  which  declares '  no  followers.' 
Bat  I  think  that  the  mistress  has  a 
right  to  make  her  own  rules  and 
limits  in  the  matter,  to  know  all 
about  the  young  man,  and  to  insist 
that  the  approbation  of  the  girl's 
parents  has  been  obtained.  But 
sometimes  the  servant  rivals  the 
most  periodic  of  young  ladies  in  the 
matter  of  flirtation.  She  is  not  con- 
tent with  an  allowable  sweetheart, 
but  likes  to  see  the  kitchen  half  full 
with  her  conflicting  followers.  Tou 
will  see  such  girls  when  they 
have  a  holiday  get  away  to  somo 
public  place —let  me  say  the  Yolun- 
teer  review  on  the  Brighton  Downs, 
for  there  I  noticed  the  circumstance 
last  Easter— '  larking '  and  even 
drinking  with  soldiers  in  a  highly 
disreputable  way.  Such  girls  be- 
come excessively  dressy.  I  remem- 
ber a  lady  being  at  ihe  Botanical 
Gardens  one  day,  and,  while  looking 


at  the  swans  in  the  ornamental 
water,  she  accidentally  touched  the 
foot  of  another '  lady '  similarly  em- 
ployed. She  immediately  apolo- 
gised, and  the  stranger,  turning  to 
bow,  revealed  her  own  housemaid. 
The  girl  was  really  elegantly  dressed, 
better-dressed  and  better-looking 
than  her  mistress.  The  latter  com- 
menced a  severe  and  angry  lecture ; 
but  the  housemaid  took  it  very 
calmly,  and  told  her  mistress  that 
she  might  provide  herself  with 
another  housemaid  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  I  believe  there  are 
certain  houses  in  town  to  which 
servant  gurls  resort  to  doff  their 
ordinary  attire  and  don  their  lady- 
like raiment.  I  know  a  French- 
woman who  told  her  mistress  that 
she  meant  to  stay  at  home  for  a 
time  to '  compose  herself  and  get  her 
hands  white.'  To  gratify  this  inor- 
dinate taste  for  c&ess,  and  at  the 
same  time  help  their  followers,  and 
in  many  cases,  it  must  also  be  said, 
their  poor  struggling  mothers  and 
ilGunilies,  they  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  extend  their 
gains.  So  far  has  this  been  carried, 
that  many  families  have  absolutely 
docked  all  the  cook's  customary 
perquisites,  because  they  have  been 
so  much  abused.  There  is  an  insti- 
tution known,  I  believe,  as  '  the 
melting  pot,'  which  is  a  source  of 
continual  terror  to  young  house- 
keepers, since  it  confiscates  so  many 
household  goods  that  can  be  made 
subservient  to  its  purposes.  The 
pilfering  often  amounts  to  positive 
robbery.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  number  of  those  burglaries 
which  at  times  alarm  society  are 
really  'put  up'  by  servants  in 
wealthy  establishments.  Li  some 
places  they  have,  perhaps,  only  in- 
cautiously given  information;  in 
other  cases  robbery  has  often  been 
effected  with  their  full  assistance 
and  connivance.  I  remember  once 
being  informed  by  tiie  police  detec- 
tives of  a  fashionable  watering-place 
that  there  were  constant  complaints 
among  the  visitors  of  the  system  of 
pilfering  that  went  on,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low-class  servants 
employed  by  the  lodging-house 
keepers.  "When  watches  and  bank- 
notes are  abstracted,  the  police  are 
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often  called  ia,  and,  hj  a  little 
wholesome  tenorism,  they  generally 
Buooeed  in  getting  back  the  property. 
Masfcen  and  mistresses  are  Tery 
slow  to  pzosecnte,  and  they  did 
quite  Tight  when  the  penalties 
threw  the  girls  into  bad  oompony 
and  entailed  inevitable  deprayation 
of  charaeter.  Bnt  perhaps  the  pre- 
sent silent  system  in  onr  gaols 
woold  not  be  the  w(»st  kind  of  teeat- 
ment  iox  many  of  this  class.  Of 
coarse  this  kind  of  servant  is  emi- 
nently nntrostworthy  in  all  matters 
that  require  trust.  Those  who  can 
read  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  fionily.  I 
know  a  family  who  were  extr^ely 
amioyed  by  some  piece  of  unplea- 
sant &mily  news  becoming  circa- 
latedinthe  ndghboorhood.  They 
were  carefdl  people,  and  took  pains 
either  to  Iock  np  or  destroy  their 
letters.  Bat  it  seemed  that  they 
tore  itp  their  letters  into  'spills/ 
which  they  put  into  a  yase  on  the 
drawing-room  mantelshelf,  and  a 
servant  had  actually  sewn  together 
these '  spills '  and  read  off  the  con- 
tents of  their  letters. 

It  is  a  painful  subject  to  tonch 
npon,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  lowest  class  of  servants,  or 
the  better  servants  who  have  de- 
scended into  this  class,  form  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  that  nn- 
fortanate  clara  that  makes  np  the 
great  social  evil  of  our  cities.  '  A 
Srightfal  amount  of  the  inftntidde 
which  is  tiie  reproach  of  our  country 
may  be  traced  to  this  source.  Some- 
times these  girls  take  to  vicions 
conrses  under  drcumstances  which 
call  for  the  deepest  commiseration. 
Amnch  more  fertile  source  of  evil 
is  the  habit  of  young  girls  accom- 
panying their  sweethearts  to  ob- 
jectionable places  of  amusement, 
such  as  the  London  mudc-halls. 
OomplainiB  against  the  strictness 
of  mistresses  are  very  general,  but 
servants  fisui  to  consider  that  this 
strictness  is  in  the  main  .intended 
for  their  own  preservation. 

Let  OS  return  once  more  to  the 
deserving  members  of  a  class  on 
whom  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
our  English  homes  so  materially 
depends.  A  great  effort  is  made  at 
the  present  day  for  the  bettering  of 


the  condition  of  servant  girls.   Emi- 
gration is   the  great   panacea  for 
servant    girls'   difficulties,   and    I 
am  myself  the  heartiest  supporter 
of  emigration  under   certain  con- 
ditions  and  limitations.     Emigra- 
tion is  the  defined  cure  for  over 
population.    But  it  does  not  meet 
the  condition  of  things  as  respects 
servants.     We  have    not    a  sur- 
plnsi^e  of  servants,  but  a  deficiency. 
The  present  problem  is  not  to  get 
rid  of  servants  because  there  are 
BO  many,  bat  to  get  more  of  them 
because  they  are  too  few.   In  ikce  of 
this  scarcity  it  is  not  the  interest  of 
employers  to  promote  the  emigra- 
tion of  servants ;  but,  rising  beyond 
a  class  interest,  I  should  be  quite 
willing  to  do  so  if  emigration  were 
really  better  for  them  than  servitude. 
Many  reasons  mi^t  be  given  for  the 
scarcity  of  servants.    Many  young 
women  have  a  dislike  to  the  very  idea 
of  service.    On  this  point,  however, 
local  fJBeling  often  curiously  varies. 
In  Cornwall,  for  instance,  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, and   girls   prefer  field- 
work,  or  any  kind  of  hard  manual 
labour,  to  the  subordination  of  ser- 
vice.   In  other  districts,  however, 
young  women  think  that  domestic 
service  is  the  most  creditable  way 
of  getting  a  livelihood,  and  do  not 
care  for  any  other.     There  is  no 
need  for  a  good  servant  to  go  to 
Canada  or  Australia  in  search  of  a 
situation : — there  are  plenty  of  such 
at  home.    They  will  do  very  well 
at  home  if  they  stay,  and  do  their 
best.    If  they  are  idle  and  unintelli- 
gent, and  unconscientious  at  home, 
they  will  be  idle,  unintelligent,  and 
unconscientious  abroad.      If  idiey 
cannot  get  on  here  they  will  not  get 
on  there.   If  they  cannot  succeed 
at   home,    I  do  not    know  why 
they  should  succeed  abroad.    The 
only  argument  in  &vour  of  the 
emigration  of  bad   servants  is  the 
argument     that    holds    good    in 
fftvour  of  paupers  and  crinunals,— a 
class  whom  it  is  good  to  send  out, 
but   not   good    to   receiva     The 
argument  is   that  you   are  sub- 
jecting them  to   an  entoely  new 
set  of  conditions,  which  may  give 
them  a  chance  untried  before.  Peo- 
ple who  are  reduced  to  a  dilemma 
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beiiween  i|terviiig  and  workmg,  will 
ultimately  elect  to  work.  Eren 
under  these  oircnmstances,  they 
will  be  remittent  and  nntrnst- 
worthy  in  their  work.  A  really 
good  servant  in  a  really  good  place 
generaUy  gives  np  fur  more  in 
England  than  she  can  obtain  in  the 
Colonies.  Of  oonrse,  this  reasoning 
must  be  considerably  modified  S 
marriage  is  her  object,  for  though 
we  greatly  require  at  home  good 
men  of  a  corresponding  class,  still 
it  is  very  likely  that  Siese  might 
materudly  mend  their  condition  by 
emigration.  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  the  demand  for  ser- 
vants slackened  by-and-by,  and  there 
should  be  a  reaction  in  &vour  of  ser^ 
vice.  I  have  known  of  girls  who  have 
obtained  employment  in  the  tele- 
graph offices,  and  after  a  time  have 
deliberately  returned  to  domestic 
service.  Ajs  a  rule,  the  respectable 
servant,  though  forced  to  live  en- 
tirely in  attic  or  basement,  has  an 
immunity  from  care  beyond  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  her 
duties,  is  well-housed,  and  even 
luxuriously  fed,  has  many  modest 
means  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment, 
and.if  she  can  saye'a  little  money,  and 
secure  the  esteem  of  hex  employer, 
she  may  be  tolerably  safe  from 
care  for  the  future.  Of  course  we 
are  taking  the  best  selection  of 
instances;  but  any  servant  girl,  if 
she  is  honest  and  industrious,  may 
fiedrly  make  this  mark  her  aim,  and 
be  pretty  certain  of  atiiaining  it  in 
the  long  run. 

Much  depends  on  the  view  which 
heads  of  households  can  be  induced 
to  ts^e  of  their  relations  towards 
their  servants.  There  is  now  an 
utter  decay  of  feudal  feeling,  which 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  and 
also  a  decay  of  £Eunily  feeling,  which 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  All  the 
relationships  of  mankind  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  matters  of 
simple  contract,  to  be  arranged  on 
a  mercantile  basis.  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself,  however,  that  the 
connection  between  employers  and 
servants  is  simply  that  of  the  per- 
formance of  work,  and  the  receipt 
of  wages.  I  do  not  wish  our 
servants  either  to  expand  into 
'  helps/  or  degenerate  into '  hands.' 


The  letter  which  a  great  apostle 
wrote  to  Philemon  respecting  his 
runaway  servant  ought  for  Ghri»> 
tian  people,  if  there  is  any  mean- 
ing in  their  Christianity,  to  indi- 
cate the  true  point  of  view  for  their 
C'tion.  The  servant  girl  puts 
lelf  under  this  guardianship,  and 
appeals  tacitly  to  the  protection  and 
generosity  of  her  master  and  mi»- 
tress.  The  connection  approxi- 
mates not  remotely  to  that  of  the 
children  of  the  home.  I  think  that 
employers  ought  to  show  great 
circumspection  before  they  accept 
servants  on  such  a  footing.  Better 
change  again  and  again  after  tiie 
trial-month,  than.be  plagued  by  a 
bad  servant ;  but  mistresses  of  some 
wisdom  and  experience  will  before 
long  find  the  test  of  a  month's  trial 
mmeoeasary.  They  are  entitied  to 
receive  steady  and  substantial  work, 
and  to  iwantain  the  strictness  of 
their  own  rules.  But  when  once 
they  are  satisfied  of  the  honest 
intention  of  a  servant  they  wiU 
bear  and  forbear  very  much.  They 
will  seek  to  teach,  comfort,  and 
guide.  They  would  not  turn  away 
from  their  doors  the  child  who  has 
committed  a  venial  or  even  a  wilful 
sin,  and  they  should  seek  to  be 
lenient  and  considerate,— a  leniency 
and  consideration  which  most 
masters  and  mistresses  may  some- 
times require  for  themselves.  Some 
sixty  years  ago,  in  the  district  where 
I  write,  they  used  ^to  give  the 
best  servants  four  pounds  a  year, 
and  the  servants  would  spin  their  own 
raiment,  which  would  last  for  years. 
There  jdaj  be  something  pleasantly 
Arcadian  m  this,  but  our  wusdom  lies 
in  adapting  ourselves  to  the  new  ne- 
cessities of  our  days.  We  should 
not  grudge  our  servants  the  means 
of  self-improvement,  as  much 
leisure  as  we  can  give  them,  and 
the  best  wages  we  can  afford.  It  is 
this  generous  and  kindly]  spirit 
which  will  elicit  the  best  service, 
and  prove  the  truest  economy  in 
the  long  ran.  I  think  those  ser- 
yanta  do  best  who  quietly  make 
up  their  minds  that  in  M  pro- 
bability this  is  to  be  their  permanent 
calling  lin  life,  who,  perhaps,  b^m, 
when  little,  at  some  littie  place 
under  the  parson,  or  Lady  Bountiful 
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of  the  district^  and  so  learning 
the  art  and  mystery  of  their 
calling,  become,  in  time,  the 
hononrod  and  lorusty  servants  who 
really  belong  to  the  family.  At 
least  this  is  the  most  £a.vourable 
type  which  has  happened  to  &11 
within  my  own  experience.  I 
think,  too,  that  it  is  good  that  good 
servants  should  marry;  but  tiiere 
are  an  enormous  number  of  women 
who,  in  the  struggle  and  squalor 
of  married  life,  first  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  comparative  comfort 


and  freedom  from  care  which  they 
enjoyed  in  good  situations.  I  have 
witnessed  the  fair  sight  of  aged 
servants  rejoicing  that  they  had 
found  a  home,  in  age  and  infirmity, 
where  they  gave  the  best  servioee 
of  their  best  years,  and  of  ai^ed 
mistresses  tearfully  thanking  God 
that,  in  their  declining  years.  He 
had  given  them  that  rare  prop 
of  'a  good  and  faithful  servant,' 
which  is  in  truth  the  highest  title 
that  He  confers  on  any  of  the 
human  race. 

F.  A. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  WAR. 

A    COUNTRY  home :  the  tranquil  air  is  laden 
•^"^    With  perfumes  waftpd  from  the  linden  trees ; 
Her  tresses  golden  in  the  sun,  yon  maiden, 

Companion  meet  of  gentle  dove-eyed  Peace, 
Bends  o'er  the  page  a  dear,  dear  hand  has  written, — 

May  Heaven  protect  him,  noble,  true,  and  strong ! — 
Murmuring  the  while,  with  sore  misgiving  smitten, 
*  Oh,  God !  how  long — 

'How  long  from  me  shall  war's  grim  labour  hold  him, 
True  to  his  friend,  and  noble  to  his  foe, 

Heaven  with  thy  grace  encompassing,  enfold  him ! — 
He  plucked  these  flowers,  he  says,  two  days  ago 

On  that  dread  plain  ensanguined  now  and  sterile  : 
Great  God  of  battles,  in  the  steel-clad  throng 

Keep  him,  restore  him  safe  amid  war's  peril, 
God, — ere  how  long  ?' 


On  that  dread  plain— beneath  the  dead  and  dying, 
Above,  the  sun  scarce  through  the  smoke-douds  shone. 

The  souls  of  murdered  men  for  vengeance  crying, 
Their  cries  ascending  up  to  God's  high  throne — 

There,  there  he  lies,  cut  down  in  life's  first  glory. 
He  who  was  noblest,  best  his  peers  among, 

His  death  was  worthy  of  his  life's  brave  story. 
Fit  theme  for  song ! 

The  heavens  are  darkened:  anguish,  woe,  and  weeping  : 
Mothers  are  mourning  o'er  their  dear  ones  dead. 

Brides  newly  made  their  grief's  lone  vigil  keeping, 
Are  widows,  and  will  not  be  comforted. 

How  long,  O  God,  shall  thy  sublimest  heaven 
To  speed  a  monarch's  cruel  lust  and  wrong 

With  battle's  thunder,  human  shrieks  be  riven, 

O  God,  how  long  ?  E. 


A     LETTER     FROM     THE     WAR. 
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NO.  I. — ^VOK  MOLTKK. 


LOOEIKO  at  the  career  of  this 
great  strategist  through  all 
its  grim  lessons  of  war^  we  may  dis- 
cern many  elements  of  human 
interest,  many  facts  of  an  instruc- 
tive and  elevating  character.  We 
see  that  the  guiding  principles  of 
that  career  have  been  no  love  of 
populariiy,  or  even  high-toned 
ambition,  but  honour,  self-denial, 
and  patriotism.  We  will  first  give 
briefly  the  leading  facts  of  this  career. 
Yon  Moltke  was  a  poor  man,  and  the 
son  of  a  poor  man.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  as  has  been  sometimes 
statea,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Holstein.  The  estate  of  Samrow, 
near  Pilnitz,  belonged  to  his  family 
for  centuries.  His  father  had  served 
in  the  MoUendorf  regiment,  and 
was  resolved  on  giving  a  thorough 
soldierly  education  to  his  children. 
The  bias  which  he  received  from 
his  father.  Yon  Moltke  has  trans- 
mitted to  his  children.  He  has 
two  sons  serving  with  the  army: 
Count  Bismarck  has  also  two,  of 
whom  one  has  been  dangerously 
wounded,  and  Gleneral  Yon  Boon 
has  four. 

Yon  Moltke  was  born  the  a  6th  of 
October,  1800;  the  years  of  his  age 
are  always  the  years  of  the  century. 
Soon  after  his  birth  his  father 
bought  land  in  Holstein,  and  there 
he  passed  his  childhood  and  youth, 
acquiring  among  Danes  those 
military  tastes  which  he  turned 
against  them  in  the  passage  of  the 
Alsen,  and  the  investment  of  Diip- 
pel.  When  he  was  only  twelve 
years  old  he  was  sent  with  an 
elder  brother  to  the  Land  Cadet 
Academy  at  Copenhagen.  When 
he  was  twenty-two  he  entered  the 
Prussian  militaiy  service,  after  a 
severe  examination.  He  was  the 
youngest  second-lieutenant  in  the 
eighth  regiment  of  footguards,  then 
^stationed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
The  corps  was  commanded  at  the 
time  by  General  Yon  Marwick, 
whose  wife  was  by  birth  a  Countess 
Yon  Moltke.      This  circumstance 
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would  be  a  fortunate  event  for  the 
young    second-lieutenant       And, 
indeed,  he  needed  any  adventitious 
help  which   he  could  obtain;    for 
his  worldly  prospects,  beyond  his 
profession,  were  at  the  very  lowest 
ebb.     His    parents*  property  was 
nearly  all  lost  through  the  war, 
and  a  long  series  of  misfortunes. 
They  were  not  able  to  allow  him 
the  slightest  addition  to  his  pay. 
Yet  he  was  most  anxious  to  learn 
modern  languages,  and  to  do  this 
he  had  to  save  out  of  his  scanty  pay. 
Truly  poverty  is  a  hard  mistress, 
but  the  lessons  which  she  teaches 
are  invaluable.    He  saved  enough 
to   enable  him    to    learn  modem 
languages,  and  has  made  himself 
a  very  remarkable  linguist    He  is 
a  man  of  great  taciturnity,  and  it 
has  been  humorously  saia  of  him 
that  he  knows  how  to  hold   his 
tongue  in  eight  languages.    From 
the  military  school  at   Berlin  he 
passed  to  the  direction  of  the  some- 
what insubordinate  School  of  Di- 
vision.   He  discharged  his  duty  so 
well  that    he  was    attached  to  a 
commission  for  topographical  sur- 
veys, in    Silesia    and  the    Grand 
Duchy  of   Posen,  under  General 
Yon  Muffling.     Every  one   loved 
and  respected  Yon  Muffling.    Even 
in  his    admonitions   there  was   a 
vein  of  kind  pleasant  humour.    One 
of  Yon  Moltke's  companions  intro- 
duced into  his  plan  an  impossible 
mountain,  and  would  not  acknow- 
ledge   his    error,  even  when   the 
General  pointed  it  out.    The  Gene- 
ral only  observed,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
*  Well,  then,  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  enriched  science,  and  pro- 
vided the    province  with    a   new 
mountain.'    Soon  after  this  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  ordered  to  serve  on  the  staff, 
on  which,  through  the  influence  of 
General  Yon    Kranseneck,  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  two  years 
afterwards. 

It   has   been   asserted  on  high 
authority  that  Moltke  has  spent  his 
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life  sfcudying  the  art  of  war  seated 
in  an  arni*chair  before  a  table.  '  Yon 
Moltke  is  the  man  who  learned  the 
art  of  swimming  before  going  into 
the  water;  he  is  the  conyentional 
German    mentally    enclosing   the 
abstract  idea  of  a  camel ;  he  is  the 
donghty  littlebonnet-maker  in  ^tf a 
romances  who  practises  the  soldier's 
art  by  hacking  at  a  wooden  figure/ 
In  all  this  there  is  much  pleasant 
exaggeration.     He  has  profoundly 
studied  the  whole  subject  of  strategy. 
^  far  as  war  is  an  art,  it  is  an  art 
of  which  he  has  made  himself  a 
master.    But  it  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  he  has  been  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  theory  of  war,  and  that  his 
triumphs    are  the  triumphs  of  a 
theorist    He  saw  whatever  was  to 
be  seen  of  war,  but  happily  for  the 
human  race  and  for  the  Yatcrland, 
there  was  very  little  war  to  bo  seen 
between   1815  and  1864.    He  had 
an  opportunity,  however,  of  seeing 
some  foreign  service,  which  to  a 
miod  so  singularly  thoughtful  and 
observant  must  have  been   fertile 
in  results.    During  the  seven  years 
that  he  was  captain — for  promotion 
on  the  staff  was  by  no  means  rapid  in 
those  peaceful  times — he  passed  no 
less  than  four  years  in  Turkey.    He 
took  a  journey  through  Boiimelia 
under  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  whom 
he  was  commissioned  to    prepare 
plans  of  Yarna,  Schumla,  Silistria, 
and  other  places  on  the  Danube. 
This   led  to   his  historical   work, 
*The  Russian-Turkish  Expedition, 
1828-9.'    Yon  Moltke  has  himself 
spoken  of  this  work  as  &  fiasco ;  but 
it  has  been  pronounced  by  so  com- 
petent a  critic  as  Colonel  Chesney 
to  be  a  thoughtful  and  scientific 
liistory.      After   that    remarkable 
campaign,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the   care  of  Prussian  interests  in 
j?urkey.    fie  was    employed  also, 
with  the  assistance  of  four  Prussian 
comrades,  Captains  Laue,  Yon  Miihl- 
bach,  Fischer,  and  Yon  Yinke-Olben- 
dorf—to  organize  the  Turkish  army 
on  the  Prussian  model.    The  five 
went  to  work  vigorously,  but  with 
very  disappointing  results,  which 
gave  little  promise  of  future  suc- 
cesses.   At  the  battle  of  Nisil,  tlie 
entire  Kurd  army,  which  had  been 
disciplined,  organized,  and  power- 


fully recruited,  dispersed,  and  in  a 
few  days'  time  the  fleet  deserted  to 
the  enemy. 

Yon  Moltke  had,  however,  other 
duties  to  discharga    He  traversed 
Asia  Minor  on  horseback,  to  the 
extent  of  some  four  or  five  thou- 
sand English  miles  of  travel,  doiHg 
much  to  explore  A  province  about 
the  condition  of  which  we  have  had 
so  little  ^xaot  knowledge  in  recent 
times.    He  did  very  much  to  amend 
the    imperfect  maps    %hicli  then 
existed.    Hdmade  a  great  number 
of  sketohes   supplemental  to    his 
valuable  drawings  of  the  Dardanelles, 
the  BoBphorus,  and  Constantinople. 
The  great  geographer.  Hitter,  has 
used  these  sketches,  and  has  com- 
pared them  with  the  accounts  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  campaigns, 
with  the  travels  of  Marco  t^olo,  and 
with  the  Crusades,    liast  month  we 
noticed   Captain    Milligan's   work 
on  Kurdistan,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  the  last  European    military 
observer  since  Xenophon  who  had 
examined  the  region.     All    other 
European     explorers     had    been 
most  monotonously  murdered.  The 
Briton,   however,   ought   to   have 
named  an  illustrious  exception  in 
Yon  Moltke,  who  has  made,  and 
with  greater  accuracy,  precisely  the 
same  claim.     Like  Xenophon,  he 
observed  the  rise  of  the  Euphrates 
among  the    mountain    ranges    of 
Kurdistan.     Like   Xenophon  and 
his  men,  he  sailed  down  the  river 
on  inflated  sheepskins.    Like  Xeno- 
phon and  his  men,  when  he  first  saw 
the  blue  sea  after  a  weary  journey, 
he  broke  out  into  the  cry  of  '  Tha- 
latta!  Thalatta!'    This  close  obser- 
vation of  the  country  must  have 
materially  assisted  in  thd  develop- 
ment  of  his  military  ffenius.     A 
large    element   of  strategical   art 
consists    in    quickly  seizing    the 
configuration     and     natural     fea- 
tures of  a  country,     jfcven  in  an 
unpromising  coutitry,  a  skilful  eye 
will  detect  the  natural  earthworks 
or  even  the  natural  fortresses.    It 
was  this  faculty  which  made  Jomini 
hazard  his  marvelloius  guess,  weeks 
before  the  event  came  ofi",  t^at  a 
great  battle  would  be  fought  on  the 
field  of  Jena.    In  every  campaign  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  possible  theatres 
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61  war  operations  is  indispensable, 
and  the  strategic  eye  is  preparea 
to  seize  all  points  of  vantage.  Not 
only  is  Moltke  a  great  map  maker 
himself,  but  he  takes  care  that  the 
proper  men  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  proper  maps.  The  Germans 
knew  French  geography  better 
than  the  French.  German  geist 
proved  stronger  than  French  iSlan, 
On  no  point  has  Moltke  proved 
stronger  than  on  his  '  information.' 
It  has  been  :not  altogether  alien  to 
the  tacitom  nature  of  the  man 
that  he  should  employ  a  whole 
army  of  spies.  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  a  spy  is  ne- 
cessarily something  dishonourable. 
It  is  often  a  branch  of  military 
service  as  perilous,  and  far  more 
distasteful.  The  American  Cooper's 
conception  of  a  patriotic  spy  is 
substantially  accurate.  There  have 
been  astonishing  feats  of  daring 
and  address  performed  by  spies. 
Men  have  been  known,  refusing  all 
fee  or  fame,  to  devote  themselves  to 
this  arduous  work,  making  even  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  nntamished 
soldierly  fame.  It  is  by  his  'in- 
formation' that  the  great  strategist 
has  been  enabled  to  lay  his  plans. 
Of  course  the  subtlest  or  most 
splendid  combinations  would  fail 
if  the  data  on  which  they  rested 
were  inaccurate.  After  all,  the 
great  test  of  a  good  general  is  that 
he  should  make  as  few  blunders  as 

gossible.  Turenne  used  to  cay  that 
e  who  has  made  few  blunders  has 
not  made  much  war.  It  has  hither- 
to been  the  great  glory  of  Von 
Moltke  that  no  demonstrable 
blunder  has  been  proved  against 
him.  While  his  vast  plans  bear 
the  stamp  of  a  profound  and  original 
genius,  every  movement  seems  to 
have  been  based  on  accurate  know- 
ledge and  every  detail  attended 
to  with  extreme  caution. 

It  may  be  said  that  Yon  Moltke 
has  amply  vindicated  the  grand 
science  of  war.  For  after  all  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  war. 
It  is  built  mainly  and  chiefly  on  the 
deductions  furnished  by  a  critical 
examination  of  the  great  campaigns 
of  celebrated  commanders.  The 
leading  rules  are  simply  based  on 
the  suggestions  of  common  sen£e. 


The  leading  principles  are  simple 
enough ;  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in 
the  application  of  them.    It  is  all 
tery  well  to  say  '  Go  in  and  win ;' 
the  question  is  how  one  is  to  '  go  in 
and  win.'    It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
'Secure  a  safe  base  for  operations — 
keep  up  your  own  communications 
and  destroy  your  enemy's— leave  no 
vulnerable  point— concentrate  vast 
masses  of  men  and  cannon  at  the 
critical  points ;  and  especially  during 
those  critical  ten  minutes  which  Na- 
poleon used  to  say  generally  decided 
the  fate  of  battles;' — but  the  su- 
preme difficulty  which  afifbrds  scope 
for  supreme  genius  is  how  to  do  ail 
this.   Sometimes  the  most  astonish- 
ing successes  have  been  obtained  in 
violation  of  every  known  military 
principle.     Napoleon  at  times  en- 
countered  the   greatest    risks    to 
achieve  his  objects.    His  successes 
were  enormous,  but  his  ultimate 
failures  were  enormous   also,  and 
after    Austerlitz    he    retrograded 
rather  than  improved  in  his  science. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  Yon  Moltke 
to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  blun- 
dering to  a  minimum.    You  may 
have  books  about  war,  as  you  have 
books  about  chess;  both  will  tell 
you   how   to   open   your  gambit 
and  put  out  your  front  men  to  be 
slaugntered.     But  there  is  still  a 
wonderful  gulf  between  theory  and 
practice,  and  the  pre-eminent  merit 
of  Moltke  is  that  he  has  bridged  i^e 
gulf.    He  has  succeeded,  too,  where 
even  Gamot  failed.    Men  of  theory 
are  always  apt  to  find  their  results 
practically  falsified.    A  calculation 
m  dynamics  is  never  found  to  be 
mathematically  correct,  because  an 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  fric- 
tion.   Moltke  is  a  theorist  who  has 
learned  by  experience  to  allow  for 
the  full  force  of  practical  difficulties : 
but  he  has  always  thoroughly  relied 
on  whatever  science  of  war  there 
may  be.    He  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  the  Algerian  camps  had 
injured  far  more  than  helped  the 
French  army,  as  it  had  discredited 
all  the  regular  operations  of  war. 

We  resume  the  simple  narrative 
of  his  career.  He  returned  from 
Lesser  Asia  into  Europe  in  1839. 
He  was  soon  major  in  the  4th  corps 
d^armee.      In    1840    he    married 
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Fratilein  Von  Burt,  from  Holstoin. 
In  184s  he  was  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 
This  prince  was  the  uncle  of 
the  present  King  of  Prussia.  He 
had  tamed  Roman  Catholic  and 
lived  for  many  years  in  Rome,  a 
hopeless  invalid,  and  then  daily 
expecting  death.  After  leaving 
Prussia  it  was  long  popularly  be- 
lieved that  he  was  dead.  In  his 
leisure  hours  MoUke  carefully 
studied  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  and 
made  some  drawings  which  have 
been  engraved. 

It  became  his  duty  to  bring 
back  to  Prussia  the  dead  body 
of  Prince  Heinrich.  In  the  great 
storm  of  '48  he  was  ordered  to 
l^gdcburgh  as  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  his  corps.  His  promotion 
was  now  rapid:  in  1850  lieutenant- 
colonel;  in  185 1  colonel;  in  1856 
major-general;  in  1859  lieutenant- 
general.  In  this  year,  having  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Crown  Prince^  he  ac- 
companied him  to  Balmoral,  and 
was  present  at  his  betrothal  to  the 
Princess  Royal.  He  was  with  the 
Crown  Prince  in  Breslaufor  a  year, 
and  accompanied  liim  twice  to  Eng- 
land, iirst  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage,  and  next  on  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  the  Prince  Consort 
He  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
general  staff.  In  that  position  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  inspect  the  whole 
of  the  northern  coast,  to  arrange  a 
system  of  defence  which  might  be 
applied  to  all  states  bordering  ou 
the  sea.  Nothing,  however,  was  done 
at  that  time.  The  German  Diet 
voted  against  every  Prussian  propo- 
sition, and  were  especially  averse 
to  the  idea  of  a  German  fleet  being 
put  under  Prussian  direction.  In 
the  Danish  war  he  was  in  command 
of  the  general  staff,  after  the  storm- 
ing of  Diippcl,  and  he  projected  the 
attack  on  Alsen  and  the  occupation 
of  Jiitland.  His  reputation  was 
now  considerably  extended;  but 
few  men  even  in  Germany  knew 
that  in '  the  man  in  spectacles'  the 
conntry  possessed  her  best  general 
and  liighest  strategist.  On  the 
merits  of  the  Danish  war  we  shall 
not  here  enter.  Moat  English- 
men felt  acutely,  many  feel  acutely 


still  about  the  war.  But  we  ncfer 
met  with  any  German  who  had  any 
doubts  about  the  justice  of  that  var. 
The  question  was  far  too  complex  ibr 
genend  discussion.  Most  Esgliafa- 
men  asked  whether  Denmark  wasnt 
a  little  state  and  Prussia  a  big  state, 
and  also  whether  a  princess  o(  Ben- 
mark  was  not  also  Prmcess  of 
Wales?  and  having  given  these 
questions  their  obvious  affirmatiTe, 
they  also  gave  their  sympathies  io 
the  side  of  Denmark. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  epoch 
of  1866.  'It  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
Moltke  is  reported  in  the '  Daheim 
to  have  said, '  when  God  lights  up 
the  evening  of  a  man's  life  as  he 
has  that  of  the  king  and  of  many  of 
his  generals.  I  am  sixty-six  years 
old  too,  and  have  received  as  glorious 
a  reward  for  my  work  as  perhaps 
few  men  in  this  life.  We  old  people 
who  have  come  out  of  this  Bohemian 
war  can  still  call  ourselves  the 
favourites  of  fortune,  however  hard 
the  struggles  of  our  earlier  life  may 
have  h&enJ  In  the  -Danish  war 
Moltke  had  been  fully  satisfied 
respecting  the  needle-gun,  the  nev 
arm  that  was  to  be  used  with  ter- 
rific effect  against  the  Austrians.  It 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
breech-loading  weapon  was  need, 
which  was  to  be  employed  with  snch 
deadly  effect  at  Sadowa ;  which  the 
Austrian  government,  despite  warn- 
ing admonitions,  had  treated  with 
contempt  In  '66  the  Prussians  used 
the  new  arm.  In  that  year  the 
Prussians  showed  that  they  bad  aot 
watched  unattentively  the  Italian 
campaign  and  the  American  war. 
In  that  year  they  brought  into  nse 
the  new  military  organization  wbidi 
M.  de  Bismarck,  in  a  high-handed 
unconstitutional  way.  and  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Chambers,  had 
brought  to  perfection.  Von  Moltke 
afterwards,  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  North  German 
Union,  showed  that  the  grand  total 
of  men  called  to  arms  was  664,000. 
Then,  as  now,  Prussia  had  the  pre- 
ponderance of  men,  as  Austria  was 
obliged  to  keep  large  forces  south 
of  the  Alps.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  regular  army,  eight  and  a  half 
of  the  nine  corps  tTarmee,  amounting 
to  nearly  300,000  men,  were  placed 
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at  the  disposition  of  Yon  Moltke. 
A]l  the  lines  of  railway  were  simnl- 
taDconsIy  U8<^  for  the  transport  of 
the  great  army.  What  Moltke  aimed 
at  was  the  dUtribution  of  his  forces 
oyer  the  different  theatres  of  the  war^ 
and  their  union  on  the  battle-field. 
The  problem  was  to  bring  this  great 
army  over  the  mountains,  and  to 
nnite  them  before  the  enemy.  The 
territories  were  oyermn  of  Hanoyer, 
Hesse  Cas8el,and  Nassau,  all  favour- 
ing Austria,  and  which,  being  inter- 
posed between  the  Westphalian  and 
Rhenish  provinces,  might  cut  off 
commnnication  between  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  Berlin.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  war  was  made  by  ad- 
vancing the  armies  of  Breslau  and 
Berlin  through  the  enemy's  country, 
and  effecting  their  combination  by 
forcing  the  enemy  back.  Moltke's 
characteristic  tactics  were  seen  on 
the  field  of  Sadowa.  His  army  had  a 
front  of  four  miles — ^so  wide  a  front 
that  he  could  not  withstand  an 
attack;  but  he  turned  this  dis- 
adrantage  to  an  advantage,  by 
makmg  an  aggressive  onward  move- 
ment, by  which  he  was  able  to  con- 
centrate all  his  divisions  on  the 
battle-field  and  surround  the  enemy. 
Only  once  did  Moltke  appear  in  the 
front  at  Sadowa.  He  bad  fully 
mastered  the  lessons  afforded  the 
Btaff  by  the  American  war,  of  com- 
bining the  most  distant  field  opera- 
tions by  the  means  of  the  electrio 
telegraph.  Seated  at  his  desk  in 
the  rear,  he  received  through  the 
field  telegraph  a  stream  of  intel- 
ligence from  all  the  corps,  followed 
their  movements  on  the  map,  trans- 
mitted his  orders  through  the  wires, 
with  such  masterly  strategic  power 
that  not  a  movement  failed,  and  all 
the  combinations  were  made  at  the 
right  moment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
Von  Moltke  was  appointed,  together 
with  Count  Bismarck,  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Prussia  for  nego- 
tiations with  the  South  German 
States.  After  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  with  Austria  were  signed,  he 
was  decorated  with  the  highest 
honour  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
has  to  bestow,  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle.  Nothing  during  the 
w  had  been  more  remarkable,  no- 


thing more  helpful  to  the  Prussians 
troops  than  the  absolute  quiescence 
of  the  French  during  the  deathful 
grapple  with   Austria.     For   the 
time  being,  the  banks  of  the  Khine 
had  been   absolutely   denuded   of 
troops.     Such  a  statesman  as  M. 
Thiers,  who  with  an  immoral  pa- 
triotism  thinks  every  gain  lawful 
for  his  country,  would  have  seized 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  Prussia's 
danger   to  strike  a  blow  for  'les 
fronti^res  naturelles.'  Napoleon  was 
not  perhaps  il]-pleas3d  to  see  the 
two  Qerman  powers  wearing  out 
their  strength.    He  thought,  pro- 
bably, that  he  would    have   that 
compensating  slice  of  territory,  or 
at  least  connivance  in  seizing  Bel- 
gium.    But  the  astute  Bismarck 
had  overreached  him.    Not  an  inch 
of  German  soil  was  to  be  ceded  to 
the  Frenchman.    A  great  Prussian 
power  was   now  on  the  flank  of 
France.   A  collision  was  almost  un- 
avoidable.     The    whole    political 
heaven  was  charged  with  electricity. 
It  was  evident  that  Yon  Moltke  was 
studying  the  whole  possible  cam- 
paign of  the  future;    all  the  de- 
fences, fortress  by  fortra^s ;  all  tho 
resources,  fact  by  fact ;  all  the  terri- 
tory, mile  by  mile.    Tho  triumph 
over  Austria  was  only  a  point  in 
the  field  of  political  vision.    There 
were  demands  for  funds  in  the  fat^ 
of  possible  emergencies.  Yon  Moltke 
vigorously  opposed  the  demand  for 
reducing  the  term  of  service  from 
three  years  to  two  years.    He  said 
in  the  Chambers  in  1867/ During 
the  last  year  we  made  some  50,000 
prisoners.    Our  own  loss  in  missing 
amounted,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
to  3000  men,  of  whom  probably  but 
a  small  proportion  were  taken  pri- 
soners.   How  are  we  to   account 
for  the  enormous  difference  ?    I  can 
only  ascribe  it  to  the  duration  of  the 
service.  .  .  .  The  instinct  of  hang- 
ing  together    under   all   circum- 
stuioes  cannot  be  drilled  into  a  man ; 
it  must  be  the  hnhit  of  his  life.' 
Of  course  Yon   Moltke  carried  the 
point,  especially  since  he  had  the 
king's  opinion  on  his  side. 

The  war  broke  out  Yon  Moltke 
only  prayed  for  a  fortnight,  and 
everything  would  be  ready.  He 
declared  that  if  the  Emperor  diii 
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not  BM  the  Khioe  hj  the  ijid  of 
Jtil7  he  wonid  never  see  it  at  all. 
The  prayer  was  Kianted.  In  fonr- 
teen  aaye  be  had  pnt  350,000  men 
on  the  Bhine.  He  is  accredited 
with  the  whole  vast  plan  of  the 
campaign — a  edentifia  game  of  chess 
withont  a  flaw.  We  obtain  just  a 
glimpse  of  Moltke  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Aooording  to  the  'Yoe- 
Biache  Zejtung,'  on  the  night  of  the 
battle  of  Qrarelotte  the  King  of 
Frnssia  was  sitting  on  a  ladder 
near  a  garden  wall  at  Beaonville. 
Aioand  bim  were  Bismarck,  Von 
Rood,  princes  and  grand  dukes; 
all  Tsr;  silent,  and  waiting  for 
nevB.  The  hour  was  come  for 
deoieiTO  tidings.  Presently  Moltbe, 
mnob  heated,  rode  np  to  the  King : 
'Tom^  Majesty,  we  have  conqnered. 
The  enemy  is  driven  from  all  his 
poaitiooB.'  A  vigorons  shout  was 
raised,  and  the  whole  party  plied 
their  flasks.  The  King  drank  from 
a  broken  tnlip  glass,  and  Bismarck 
moDctaed  a  bit  at  ammtinitLon 
bread.  It  is  evident,  on  looking 
over  the  biRtory  oF  tbe  campaign, 
that  plan  aft^r  plan  has  been  de- 
vJaed,  with  flexibility  in  the  forma- 
tion of  each  plan  and  iron  reso- 
lution in  its  ezecation.  The  first 
plan  was  how  to  resist  the  French 
m  their  supposed  onset  into  Ba- 
varia; then  tbe  plan  of  forcing  tbeir 
lioee;  then  tbe  plans  of  cam- 
paign and  of  invading  maroL  The 
great  strategist  is  no  rigid  theorist, 
but  ever  admits  a  new  idea,  proves 
himself  equal  to  a  new  emergeocy, 
and  adapts  his  plans  to  a  new  com- 
bination. It  is  also  reasonable  to 
expect  that  when  this  war  may 
have  ended  there  will  bo  imposed 


on  You  Moltke  many  of  the  duties 
of  peace.    To  settle  the  oonditions 

of  a  permanent  and  honourable 
peace  will  doubtless  be  a  glorious 
termination  to  his  labours  which 
he  will  highly  value.  Nothing  has 
been  a  happier  feature  in  the 
German  army  than  the  abeonoe  of 
jealousy  and  divided  councils.  Bis- 
marck knows  where  to  yield  to 
Moltke,  And  Moltke  where  to  yield 
to  Bismarok.  Tbe  dominant  idea 
that  has  now  seized  upon  tbe 
Prussian  mind  is  that  of  tlie  recti- 
fication of  the  frontiers.  This  idea 
is  not  prompted  by  any  lust  of  ter- 
ritory such  as  has  been  the  cause 
of  Qallio  aspirations  for  glory.  It 
is  no  mere  wish  to  re-onnex  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  not  even  to  get  back 
Strasburg,  of  which  Germany  was 
robbed,  two  centuries  ego,  io  a  time 
of  peace,  by  an  act  of  political  bur- 
glary with  violence.  But  it  is  truly 
felt  that  imperial  France  need  never 
fear  any  unprovoked  aggression; 
that  she  is  only  suffering  now, 
by  a  sort  of  poetic  justice,  tbe  in- 
vasion which  she  eought  to  infliot. 
Tbe  belt  of  fortresses  on  her 
western  frontier  was  never  truly 
necessary  for  her  protection,  but 
was  always  an  iron  tbreat  to  Rhiofr- 
land.  80  to  rearrange  the  frcmtier 
that  tbeee  fortresses  may  cease  to 
he  engines  of  terror  and  unrest, 
and  form  fortresses  in  tbe  Vocgee 
to  command  the  wide  eastern  plains 
of  France,  will  be,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect,  the  great  strategical 
feaiure  or  tbe  future  peace.  That 
probably  will  be  the  final  good 
scrvioe  which  Von  Moltke  will  ren- 
der to  the  Fatherland. 

F.  A. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BOMB  MIN  nr  KABR'S  B00M8. 


IT  was  a  night  towards  'the  end 
of  Summer  Term,  bat  the 
weather  had  been  cold,  and  there 
was  a  fire  blazing  in  George  Earr'a 
rooms.  Very  pleasant  rooms  they 
were,  especially  when  the  crimson 
cnrtains  were  drawn  and  the  shaded 
moderator  was  burning.  About  the 
room  on  yarions  easy  chairs  and 
sofas  a  dozen  men  or  so  were 
lounging.  Qeprge  Karr's  rooms  in 
an  evening  were  always  full  of 
mep ;  for  whosoever  was  idle,  who- 
soever was  dull,  whosoever  loved 
tobacco,  or  burgundy,  or  high  play, 
or  beer,  w)]o§oever  had  debts  ^d 
was  wrJBtched,  whosoever  had  money 
anid  w^  bo^ed,  fled  to  this  modem 
Oxford  cave,  and  no  longer  lacked 
tobacco  or  sympathy/beer  or  amuse- 
ment. And  Georgie  £arr,  so  all 
men  8gree4i  w^  the  best  fellow 
going.  If  you  wanted  a  livelier 
brain  to  compose  a  letter  which  was 
to  appease  gubernatorial  wrath,  he 
wouM  do  it  for  yoi;  whilst  you 
SQioked  one  of  his  weeds ;  if  you 
wanted  money,  Georg|o  would  e^pty 
his  despatch-box  for  you,  or,  if  that 
was  empty  before,  would  borrow  for 
you,  on  his  own  recognizances,  from 
any  one  who  would  lend,  even  from 
the  accommodating  Twister,  a  dis- 
interested Israelite  in  the  town,  who 
sacrificed  a  small  private  fortane  in 
loans  to  needy  undergraduates,  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  fifty  per  cent, 
or  so.  Twister  would  also  make 
you  n^odest  bets  on  a  forthcoming 
race,  laying  yon  the  market  odds, 
or  wonld  insure  your  life  apd  lend 
yod  money  on  the  policy.  Such  a 
nijoe  fellow  he  was,  and  gave  you  a 
capital  glass  of  dry  sherry. 

George  was  9  clever  fellow  too, 
and  would  quote  you  biting  sar* 
casms  from  Juvenal,  or  lazy  epicu- 
rean sentiments  from  Horace,  or 
from  the  Lotuj^-Eater's  Son^ :  yet 
no  man  asserted  with  ai^  conhaence 
that  he  had  ever  see^  Georgie  wit)i 
a  bpofe:  bofpre  pirn. 

The  amiable  Israelite  Mr.  Twlsfa^ 
h94  w4^  MlP^^  '^^'7  useful  to 


George,  and  had  gradually  spoiled 
the  Philistine  of  all  his  goods,  leav- 
ing him  in  the  thralls  of  many 
tradesmen,  tailors,  bootmakers, 
horse-dealers,  vendors  of  prime 
h^vannahs  and  expensive  wines; 
for  Georgie  had  a  fine  taste  in  Gubaa 
and  Olos  de  Vougeot,  and  was  open- 
hearted  and  generous  wjthal;  so 
that  his  friends  in  the  university 
who  assisted  him  to  consume  his 
substance  were  numerous  and  af- 
fectionate. He  was  very  handsome, 
moreover,  tall  and  strong,  with 
great  dft^k  grey  ejes,  and  tair  h&i' 
and  a  complexion  like  a  girl's ;  an4« 
some  two  years  ago,  a  pretty  girl 
up  in  Yorkshire  had  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  and  thev  were  engaged. 
But  since  then  Ellie  Foster  had 
copae  into  five  thousand  a  year,  and 
had  been  persuaded  that  sho  did  not 
like  George's  goings  on  at  Q^ord, 
and  the  engagement  was  broken  off. 

His  rooms  were  now  full  of  men, 
$11  smoking,  and  for  the  most  parjb 
applying  themselves  to  the  cpn- 
sumption  of  brandy  and  so4a.  An 
undersized,  pale,  handsome  man 
was  sipping  some  of  the  famous 
sherry— a  few  dozen  of  which  the 
obliging  Mr.  Twister  had  supplied 
at  the  beginning  of  term.  This  was 
Harry  Bruton,  who  had  not  only 
won  much  of  the  prodigal's  paopey 
at  loo  and  'van,' out  was  said  to 
have  supplanted  hin^  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Miss  Foster. 

A  short  stout  ma^,  with  heavy 
black  whiskers,  stiff  wiry  hair,  a 
sallow  fac^,  and  ^n  extraordinarily 
weak  moustache  much  twisted  at 
the  ends  was  seated  c^  the  piano. 
Jack  Hullan  was  knoTi^i  in  college 
as  9  *'  rum  fellow  whom  nobody 
could  quite  make  out.'  He  was  the 
essence  of  mystery,  and  it  was  cur- 
rently supposed  that  he  knew  less 
about  himself  than  eyeii  other 
people  did.  Hp  hated  a  straight 
yoad  to  the  attainment  of  any  object, 
and  ill  generfd  preferred  circu|toua 
routes  a^d  bye  pathif.  You  ]pft  him 
at  nine  o'clock  if^  the  ff^or^ij^g  at 
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breakfast  declaring  that  no  power  on 
earUi  should  draw  him  out  of  his 
rooms,  yet  two  honrs  afterwards  you 
met  him  in  a  pony  carriage  five  miles 
out  on  the  Abingdon  road,  muffled 
up  to  the  eyes,  and  apparently  as 
much  astonished  as  yourself  to  find 
himself  there.  No  man  had  ever 
alleged  that  he  had  ever  heard  Jack 
tell  the  truth  about  anything.  His 
chief  and  only  delight  was  'scoring 
off  dons  and  proctors,  when  it  could 
be  done  without  danger  to  himself. 
If  a  don  was  screwed  up  and  his 
'  oak '  painted  an  elegant  sky  blue : 
if  an  unpopular  undergraduate  was 
'drawn;  if  the  chapel  bell-rope 
was  cut,  or  the  door  of  the  sacred 
edifice  blocked  up  by  a  snow  moun- 
tcdn— eager  youth  being  thereby 
prevented  from  their  morning  de- 
Totions— Jack  was  the  man  always 
suspected,  but  never,  as  he  elegantly 
expressed  it, '  nailed.'  It  was  enough 
that  a  don  objected  to  a  thing,  to 
make  it  very  popular  with  Jack.  The 
dons  hated  dogs.  So  did  Jack,  like 
poison;  but  as  a  heavy  fine  was 
imposed  on  the  owner  of  any  dog 
that  presumed  to  pass  the  college- 
gate,  he  purchased  a  ferocious  bull- 
dog, at  a  fabulous  price,  and  every 
day  hauled  it  up  into  his  rooms 
through  the  window.  Yet  hd  was 
often  zealous  in  the  cause  of  friend- 
ship, especially  where  no  great 
sacrifice  on  his  own  part  was  re- 
quired. Finally,  it  gradually 
came  to  be  understood  that  Jack 
Hullan  was  the  greatest  'joke'  in 
college. 

Besides  these  two  there  were  many 
others,  tall  men  dnd  short  men,  men 
in  pea-coats,  men  in  flannels,  men  in 
extraordinary  garments  composed  of 
wonderful  stripes  and  checks,  men 
in  purple  and  fine  linen  with  fine 
incomes,  who  fiired  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  men  in  the  same 
glorious  raiment  with  incomes  the 
reverse  of  fine,  but  who  also  fared 
sumptuously  every  day,  though 
they  were  even  now  wondering 
'  how  the  deuce  Forster  was  to  be 
paid,'  or '  what  the  governor  would 
say  to  Purdue's  wine  bill.' 

A  giant  clad  in  flannels,  with  a 
quart  pewter  of  beer  beside  him,  a 
black  clay  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
feet  elegantly  reposing  on  the  man- 
telpieoe,  called  out — 


*  I  say,  Jack,  where's  (JeorgieV 

'  Gone  to  Cheltenham,'  said  the 
pianist;  '  drove  away  in  a  cart  and 
pair  at  five  this  morning  with  Curly, 
Billy,  and  Winterton,  and  lots  of 
champagne.  Wish  I  were  with 
him.' 

*  Thought  he  was  "gated,"*  sud 
Bruton. 

*  So  he  is,'  replied  Bruizer,'  the 
big  man  'with  the  beer-tankard. 
'But  I  don't  suppose  he  ever 
thought  of  that.  Never  saw  such  a 
reckless  beggar.' 

*  Owes  a  pot  of  money,  don't  he. 
Jack?'  said  a  good-looking,  thick- 
headed man  in  a  coat  of  blue-and- 
green  checks,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of '  Hags.' 

'  About  twice  as  much  as  yon  do. 
Bags;  so  he's  in  a  bad  way,  poor 
beggar.  Let's  have  one  of  your 
weeds,  Bags.  Who  built  that  coat, 
old  fellow  ?— looks  as  if  it  were  made 
out  of  a  turkey  carpet.  I  say, 
Bruizer,  you  know  Georgie  best- 
has  he  got  any  money?  Who'll  pay 
his  ticks  ?' 

'Hasn't  got  a  penny,  poor  old 
fellow  I  No  father,  no  mother,  no 
nobody.  What  property  he  had—a 
tumble-down  house,  and  a  bleak 
Yorkshire  moor— is  all  gone  long 
ago,  and  he  was  awftilly  in  debt  to 
the  Jews,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  at 
Eton.' 

'  Why  don't  he  marry  Bob  Fos- 
ter's sister?'  said  Bags.  '  Heard 
they  were  engaged.' 

Bruton  broke  in — *I  prefer  not 
having  IViissFostor's  name  "discussed 
hera'  And  the  blundering  Bags 
was  attempting  an  apology,  when  a 
rush  of  feet  was  heard  on  the  stairs, 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and 
George  Earr  came  in  flushed  with 
the  night  air  and  handsome  as  a 
god.  He  was  followed  by  a  man 
with  close  curling  hair,  a  frank 
honest  fiEu^e,  and  enormous  shoul- 
ders. 

'  Hallo,  you  fellows,  how  awfully 
jolly  of  you  to  wait  up  for  us! 
I'm  glad  you  found  something  to 
drink.  Behold  two  victims  to  a 
government  which  neglects  to  pro- 
vide lights  to  lighten  tike  nocturnal 
traveller's  lonely  way.  Come  in. 
Curly,  my  lamb,  don't  be  bashful. 
There ' 

Both  men  were  covered  with  mud 
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distributed  impartially  in  splashes 
and  smears.  Cnrly's  hat  was  gone, 
and,  aH  far  as  shape  or  usefulness 
went,  George's  might  as  well  have 
been  gone  too,  and  innumerable 
rents  and  abrasions  hardly  added  to 
the  beauty  or  value  of  the  remaining 
articles  of  apparel. 

'  Sit  down,  my  friends ;  let  me  fill 
my  calumet  with  fxi^rant  cavendish, 
and  my  steaming  glass—and  thine, 
my  innocent  Curly — with  fire-water. 
Draw  round  the  camp-fire,  listening 
braves,  and  hear  me  recount  how 
sorely  we  have  been  discomfited  this 
day.  Ye  know  all,  how  jocund  we 
did  drive  the  team  a-field,  this 
morning — how  two  of  the  four  de- 
voted friends  were  "gated"  by  the 
dons,  and  how  we  mocked  at  bolts 
and  bars  and  at  the  fifth  hour  as  the 
moon  was  just  sinking  to  rest,  and 
''  the  mom  with  rosy  fingers  tinged 
the  saffron  east " — translation,  Bags, 
from  a  heathen  poet  whom,  of  course, 
you  have  never  heard  of— consult 
Bohn  on  the  subject.  Talking  of 
colours— where  did  you  get  that 
coat.  Bags?— we— where  was  I? — 
oh — ^yes,  we  started  on  our  way — 
Curly  sat  by  me ;  Billy  and  Winter- 
ton  were  on  the  back  seat,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  liquor.  We  arrived 
at  Witney,  and  there  breakfasted 
and  changed  horses,  and  then  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  about  an  hour 
till  Curly  finished  his  flirtation  with 
a  rustic  maiden  who  officiated  as 
waiter — don't  deny  it.  Curly,  you 
deceiver!  ''It's  an  amiable  weak- 
ness," as  I  believe  the  senior  Mr. 
Weller  once  remarked.  At  Chelten- 
ham we  dined  at  the  Plough.  "  Why 
did  we  go  to  Cheltenham  ?"  did  you 
say.  Jack  ?  Hanged  if  I  know-^but 
a  fellow  must  go  somewhere  to  dine, 
and  why  not  to  the  Plough  at  Chel- 
tenham? The  dinner  was  long-pro- 
tracted, and,  from  the  present  state 
of  my  purse,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
it  was  expeneive ;  but,  as  Curly  and 
the  divine  Byron  have  both  re- 
marked, <*  Come  what  will,  we  have 
been  blest," — Curly  said,  "Hang 
the  expense!"  but  perhaps  the 
meaning  is  the  same.  We  drove 
out  of  Cheltenham,  singing  the 
patriotic  but  extremely  mournful 
ditty  of  the  "  Death  of  Nelson,"  re- 
marking, in  chorus,  with  the  gal- 
lant hero,  that ''  England  expects — 


Eng-land  expects,  every  man  to  do 
his  duty."  About  three  miles  out, 
the  maie  on  the  near  side  amused 
herself  by  kicking  over  the  traces,  and 
Curly  took  the  opportunity  of  rest 
to  enter  into  a  violent  altercation 
with  a  burly  and  insulting  rustic, 
which  ended  in  a  fight  and  the 
signal  defeat  of  the  bucolic  swain. 
Billy,  with  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
stood  in  the  ditch,  and  acted  as 
second  to  both  parties  most  impar- 
tially, whilst  Winter  ton  restrained 
the  eagerness  of  Curly's  bulldog, 
who  made  violent  and  affectionate 
attempts  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank. 
This  little*  difficulty  being  settled 
we  proceeded  on  our  way,  taking  up 
the  "Death  of  Nelson"  where  we 
left  off,  and  with  renewed  vigour. 
An  attempt  made  by  Winterton  to 
strike  up  "  Captain  Jenks,"  was  at 
once  contemptuously  quelled.  At 
Witney  we  partook  of  a  light  and 
elegant  supper  of  devilled  kidneys, 
broiled  bones,  cold  beef  and  brawn, 
starting  about  twelve  with  fresh 
horses,  no  lamps,  and  the  thickest 
darkness  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
see — that  is  to  say,  if  darkness  can 
be  seen,  which,  by-the-by,  is  pro- 
blematical. We  proceeded,  gentle- 
men, with  the  patriotic  strains  of  our 
favourite  song,  but  our  innocent 
mirth  was  soon  to  be  extinguished  by 
a  catastrophe  terrible  and  dire.  The 
malice  of  the  natives  of  those  parts 
has  constructed  a  barrier  known  unto 
men  as  a  turnpike  gate,  attached  to 
which  has  been  erected  a  hoase,  and 
a  hireling  has  been  placed  therein 
who  demands  base  tribute  of  all  who 
pass  that  way.  Grentlemen,  the 
night,  as  I  have  said,  was  of  super- 
natural darkness,  and  a  parsimo- 
nious county  government  had  neg- 
lected to  place  adjacent  to  this  bar- 
rier any  luminary  to  show  the  casual 
wayfarer  that  the  gate  was  closed. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  my 
high-spirited  steeds  went  straight 
through  the  gate,  carrying  away 
lock  and  post,  and  just  as  we  were 
remarking  '*  England  expects—"  we 
were  involved  in  terrible  and  unex- 
pected ruin.  "  What  a  fall  was  there,*' 
my  Curly !  You  and  I  and  all  of  us 
fell  down,  whilst  the  broken  chariot 
flourished  over  us.  But  you  will  be 
gratified  to  hear,  gentlemen,  that, 
even   whilst  we  lay  in  the   ditch 
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coYered  by  widenspread  desolation, 
Winterton's  fine  tenor  voice  rang 
out  "  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 
And  now  behold  us,  my  friepds : 
Curly,  the  noble-hearted  victor  over 
bucolic  strength,  and  myself,  the 
baffled  charioteer  1  Behold  us  re- 
turned with  safety,  though  "with 
shattered  armsand  ensigns'' — ^to  wit, 
two  coats  grievously  torn  and  dis- 
figured, and  two,  or  rather  one  hat, 
the  noblest  work  of  Christy,  reduced 
to  the  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
state  vou  see.  "  How  came  we  here, 
and  where  are  Winterton  and  3illy?" 
I  will  resun^e.  Our  two  friends  who 
so  nobly  stood  by  us  in  the  crash  of 
the  trap  and  "Death  of  Nelson,'* 
now  lost  heart,  and,  leading  one 
steed,  retraced  their  way  to  Witney. 
Myself  and  Curly — "truest  f fiend  and 
noblest  foe"— (a  toast,  in  which  I 
suppose  myself  joining  with  the  van- 
quished rustic)  inounted  the  re- 
maining horse  and  set  out  for  the 
groves  of  Academe.  The  animal 
was  a  great  trial  to  us  both,  the 
harness  was  hard,  and  the  buckles 
thereon  were  irritating  in  the  ex- 
treme. When  he  amused  himself  by 
trotting,  the  torture  was  unbearable. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that 
trotting  was  not  his  favourite 
amusement;  he  seemed  in  general 
to  prefer  sauntering  slowly  back  to 
Witney,  or  cropping  meditatively 
the  tender  herbage  by  the  roadside. 
Gentlemen,  our  rein  was  attached 
to  but  one  side  of  the  bit,  and  so 
long  as  we  were  on  his  hack  we 
were  powerless  to  prevent  his  way- 
ward and  highly  objectionable  pro- 
ceedings ;  so  that  we  were  fain  to 
get  off  and  lead  the  playful  crea- 
ture even  unto  the  village  of  En- 
sham,  where  we  got  another  trap, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  behold  usl 
Now,  who  says  loo  ?  You,  Bruton  ? 
you,  Jack,  Bags^  Bruizer,  Trevor, 
Curly  ?  No—gomg  to  bed.  Well, 
"  Befit  your  shattered  bark  and 
prepare  for  the  tempest  to-morrow." 
The  Master's  compliments,  &c.' 

'  I  think  you'd  better  go  to  bed 
too,  Qeorgie.  You're  too  excited  tp 
play  loo.' 

'  Nonsense ;  well,  good-bye,  old 
fellow,  if  you  will  go.  Now,  you 
fellows,  pound  unlimited,  and  club 
law  to  get  the  pools  up. — Where 
ai'e  you  off  to,  Bruton  ?' 


'  Only  to  my  rooms  to  get  some 
coin,'  said  the  pale  man,  who  had 
roused  himself  and  become  ani- 
mated when  play  was  announced. 

'  Hope  he  won't  come  back,'  said 
Trevor.  'I  don't  seem  to  care 
to  play  with  a  m^  who  always 
wins.' 

The  men  were  discussing  this 
peculiar  attribute  of  Bmton's  when 
ne  returned,  and  play  began  and 
went  on  feu:  into  the  morning. 

With  the  exception  of  Bruton, 
who  was  '  pony '  and  shuffled  the 
cards,  every  one  lost— Bags  and  Kar^ 
heavily :  suddenly  Bruizer  rose  up 
from  the  chair.  His  great  height 
towered  above  the  table,  and  he 
looked  very  stem  and  sad.  '  Gen- 
tlemen,' he  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  I 
shall  not  play  any  mora' 

'  But  you  must  play  this  round,' 
said  Bruton.  'The  king  of  clubs 
turned  up^  and  club  law  you 
know.' 

'I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that 
fact,'  said  Bruizer,  still  speaking 
very  calmly ;  '  and  I  am  also  aware 
of  another  fi^i  You  low  cad — you 
have  the  ace  between  your  knee 
and  the  table.' 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Bm- 
ton's very  lips  were  white.  Georgie 
said — 

'  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken,  old 
fellow.'  Bruizer  raised  the  table  iji 
his  powerful  arms  and  sent  it 
crashing  against  the  door.  There 
was  the  ace  of  clubs.  Every  one 
saw  it  Bmton  got  up.  The  other 
men  turned  away  and  gathered 
silently  about  the  fire.  Georgie 
said,  *  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  about 
this— but — I  think  you  had  better 
go,  Bruton.'  And  the  man  picke4 
his  way  out  amid  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  table,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him.  Honest  Bags  said 
it  was  a '  rum  go.' 

Jack  had  suspected  him  a.11  along ; 
so  had  Trevor.  Bruizer  said  no- 
thing, but  watched  Georgie,  who 
puffed  out  great  clouds  of  cavendish, 
and  seemed  intently  absorbed  in 
divining  what  figures  the  clouds 
made;  but  he  was  thinking  of  a 
fair  h/oe  far  off  in  Yorkshire — a 
small  Mx  &oe  with  soft  brown  eyes 
and  1^  great  wealth  of  dark  golden 
hair,  and  of  the  rumour  that  she 
waa  engaged  to  the  m^  vho  had 
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jasfc  been  found  cheating  at  cards. 
At  last  all  went  bat  Broizer. 
'  I  saw  her  to-day»  Georgie.' 
'  Saw  who  ?'  said  Georgie,  not  very 
grammatically,  smoking  fiercely  so 
that  the  blue  clouds  hid  his  face. 

'  Miss  Foster ;  I  saw  her  in  "  the 
High."  Good-night,  old  fellow— I 
thought  I'd  better  tell  you.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

OBOBOS  KABB's  debts  ABS  PAID. 

'The  Master  wishes  to  see  Mr. 
Earr  immediately/  were  the  first 
words  which  salated  George  Earr's 
awakening  senses  next  morning. 
Mr.  Karr  would  do  so  at  once,  ne 
looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  close  to 
one  o'clock,  and  he  wondered  how 
he  could  haye  slept  so  long.  He 
dressed,  seized  his  cap  and  gown, 
and  called  on  the  Master,  who  rose 
when  he  came  in,  and  remained 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

'  Good-morning,  Mr.  Karr.  You 
"knocked  in"  last  night  at  half- 
past  one.' 

George  explained  that  he  had 
driyen  to  Cheltenham,  and  his  trap 
had  broken  down  nine  miles  from 
Oxford. 

'  Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Karr 
that  he  was  *'  gated  "—that  is  to  say, 
confined  to  college  for  the  day.' 

George  had  forgotten. 

'  We  shall  find  means  to  improve 
your  memory,'  said  the  Master,  drily, 
and  then  proceeded  oratorically, 
'  In  our  Common  Boom  meetings, 
Mr.  Karr,  where  we  have  found  it 
frequently  necessary  to  discuss  your 
proceedings,  you  have  been  likened 
to  Catalina,  the  arch-conspirator  for 
the  destruction  of  ^e  Bepublic. 
Doubtless,  in  your  varied  reading 
—for  I  am  informed,'  said  the  Master, 
sarcastically  and  parenthetically, 
'  that  you  are  a  constant  and  pro- 
found student— you  have  perused 
the  history  of  that  abandoned  man 
as  given  by  the  elegant  historian 
Sallust,  and  as  set  forth  in  the 
polished  Orations  of  Cicero.  You 
have  surrounded  yourself  by  a  corps 
of  abandoned  young  men,  who^e 
whole  energies  seem  to  be  directed 
to  the  subversion  of  established 
authority.'    The  Master  was  very 


much  pleased  with  the  turn  which 
he  had  given  to  this  sentence,  and 
he  repeated  it  with  much  compla- 
cency— 'the  subversion  of  esta- 
blished authorily.  Among  your 
lieutenants  we  suspect  several,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Hculan— but  he  is 
difficult  to  lay  hold  upon,  and  un- 
fortunately, unlike  the  consul  Cicero, 
we  have  no  Allobroges.'  The 
Master  sighed  gently  at  this  moum- 
fulj  thought,  and  resumed — '  It  has 
also  come  to  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Karr,  that  your  debts  contracted  in 
Oxford  amoupt  to  something  in- 
credible. Here  again  you  will 
notice  your  resemblance  to  that 
most  abandoned  character  in  tho 
history  of  the  Roman  Republic  to 
whom  I  have  ventured  to  compare 
you.  If  farther  accusation  were 
necessary  to  justify  the  course  we 
have  determined  to  pursue,  I  might 
mention  the  fact  that  you  are  sel- 
dom within  the  precincts  of  your 
tutor's  lecture-room,  and  the  Dean 
informs  me  that  your  attendance 
in  the  college  chapel  is  of  the 
meagrest  description.  Assembled 
in  the  Common  Boom,  we  have 
agreed  that  the  quiet  of  pual  lif<B 
for  the  space  of  one  year  will  give 
scope  for  the  expansion  of  your 
high  spirits,  will  perhaps '  render 
you  more  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  will  dissipate  the  baleful  ii^- 
fiuence  which  you  have  established 
over  tiie  minds  of  your  fellow-stu- 
dents. Good-morning,  Mr.  Karr. 
You  will  have  the  kindness  to  de- 
part by  an  early  train  to-morrow. 
Good-morning.'  And  Greorge  went 
back  to  breakfast. 

His  interview  with  the  Master  had 
not  been  of  the  most  pleasant  de- 
scription, and  a  pile  of  blue  en- 
velopes with  suspiciously  good 
writing  lying  beside  his  plate  did 
not  tend  to  raise  his  spirits.  He 
opened  them  all,  groaning  in  spirit 
the  while.  From  money-lenders 
they  came,  from  tailors,  horse- 
dealers,  wine  merchants,  saddlers, 
bootmakers,  vendors  of  dogs  and 
rat-catchers,  jewellers — from  every 
tradesman  and  handicraftsman  un- 
der the  sun. 

Nothing  for  it  buf;  New  2jealand 
or  Austiiili^,  and  pay  the  poor 
beggars  when  lie  could.    Suppose 
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lie  were  to  read  hard  during  his 
year  of  exile  and  get  a  first.  What 
good  was  a  tirst  against  all  those 
blue  envelopes  ?  He  wondered  why 
ticks  always  came  in  blue  envelopes. 
Then  tbe  duns  would  be  down  upon 
him  in  the  country ;  and  how  was  a 
man  to  read  with  a  dun  dropping 
in  every  ten  minutes  ?  No ;  nothing 
for  it  but  New  Zealand.  Knew  a 
fellow  who  went  out  there,  who 
made  lots  of  money  in  a  few  years 
— drove  cattle,  he  believed,  or  kept 
a  '  store '  *  up  the  country.'  Won- 
dered where  *  up  the  country '  was, 
and  how  he  should  like  keeping  a 
shop.  Rather  jolly,  he  should 
think — and  fancy  dnnning  instead 
of  being  dunned !  Curly  rushed  io, 
clad  in  flannels. 

'  Gome  along,  Greorgie  ;  we  ought 
to  be  down  at  the  river  now,' 

•  What  for?'  said  George, still  look- 
ing at  the  bills. 

*  Oh,  you  can't  have  forgotten  the 
procession  of  boats,  and  you  cap- 
tain, you  know.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  down,' 
said  George,  gloomily. 

'But  yon  must  Bruton  steers, 
you  know,  and  swears  that  bow  and 
stroke  shall  keep  their  oars  in  the 
water  opposite  the  'Varsity  barge, 
and  you  know  we  had  agreed  to 
toss  all  eight  He  can't  swim,  and 
the  water  is  awfully  high.' 

'Of  course  we  toss  them  all. 
Wait  till  I  dress,  and  I'll  go  down 
with  you.' 

And  they  went  down  to  the  boats 
together. 

The  day  was  wretchedly  oold  for 
the  end  of  May.  The  sky  was 
filled  with  driving  clouds,  and  the 
wind  swept  across  the  river  in 
gusts,  clashing  the  great  branches 
of  the  huge  elms  together.  The 
river,  usually  so  low  in  summer, 
was  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and 
almost  covering  the  banks,  rushed 
in  a  yellow,  whirling,  angry  stream 
past  the  barges  and  under  the 
'  Long  Bridges.'  With  the  gusts  of 
wind  came  often  grey  columns  of 
wide-spreading  mist,  which  seemed 
to  shroud  the  lower  river  and  dis- 
tant hills.  The  flags  flaunting  from 
the  barges  from  their  creaking 
poles  in  all  their  glory  of  blue  and 
purple,  white  and  crimson,  orange 


and  green,  only  served  to  make  the 
scene  more  dii^mal;  whilst  instead 
of  the  gaily-dressed  crowds  of 
ladies  on 'the  tops  of  the  barges, 
only  a  few  who  had  brothers  or 
sons,  or  forms  more  dear  in  the 
boats,  ventured  to  face  the  storm. 
The  river  was  empty  of  boats,  ex- 
cept one  solitary  sculler  £ur  down 
the  river,  who  like  a  great  spider 
toiled  up  the  stream. 

Curly  and  Cieorge  walked  down 
arm-in-arm  and  sUontly.  'I  saw 
Miss  Foster  going  down  to  tbe 
river,'  Curly  had  said ;  and  George 
wondered  what  she  looked  like— 
whether  she  was  changed,  whether 
she  despised  him  as  much  as  she 
had  said.  And  he  told  himself  that 
he  had  deserved  it  all —that  a  wild, 
dissipated,  useless  fellow  like  him- 
self was  not  worthy  to  touch  tbo 
hem  of  the  garment  of  a  woman  so 
pure  as  Ellie  Foster.  He  remem- 
bered the  last  time  he  had  seen  her— 
how  she  had  hung  around  his  neck, 
and  with  great  tears  coming  up 
into  her  brown  eyes,  had  begged 
her  dear  Georgie  not  to  go  on  at 
Oxford  as  he  had  begun.  Then 
he  had  asked  her  who  had  informed 
her  of  his  life  there,  and  she  had 
mentioned  Mr.  Bruton.  Last  of  all, 
he  remembered  that  oold  letter  from 
her,  telling  him  that  she  could  not 
see  him  aoy  more. 

And  pretty  Ellie  Foster  from  the 
top  of  the  barge  saw  him  coming 
who  had  once  been  her  hero  fana 
her  idol,  and  she  thought  how  tall 
and  handsome  he  looked,  and  won- 
dered whether  all  that  Mr.  Bruton 
told  her  could  be  true  of  a  man 
who  had  such  frank,  honest  eyes. 
Then  she  heard  the  dispute  between 
George  and  Bruton  about  tossing 
oars,  and  heard  George  say,  if  Bra- 
ton  was  afraid  to  trnst  himself  in 
the  boat  they  must  find  some  one 
else  to  steer.  And  Bruton  replied 
that  after  that  they  might  toss  as 
many  oars  as  they  chose,  he  should 
go  with  the  boat  Then  she  saw 
the  men  get  into  the  long  and 
slender  eight-oar.  Last  of  all  came 
George,  who  was  stroke  and  sat 
&cing  Bruton,  and  she  contrasted 
them,  hardly  to  the  advantage  of  her 
future  husband.  Her  old  lover  sat 
in  the  boat  strong  and  beautiful  as  a 
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yoang  god,  and  honesty  and  truth 
seemed  to  shine  oat  of  his  glorioas 
grey  eyes,  whilst  Braton  cowered  in 
the  stem,  his  pale  handsome  face 
disfigured  by  fear,  and  sullen  from 
shame  at  last  night's  exposure. 

'  I  wish  he  would  look  at  me 
once/  she  thought  And  George 
did  look  up,  answering  the  thought 
of  her  heart,  and  met  the  look  of  her 
kindly  loving  brown  eyes.  Then  they 
pushed  ofif  down  stream,  but  soon 
'  easied '  to  practise  tossing  oars,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  bungling 
about  it  when  they  came  opposite 
the  leading  boat,  anchored  off  the 
'Varsity  barge.  Most  of  the  crews 
were  satisfied  with  tossing  the  in- 
termediate oars  between  bow  and 
stroke,  allowing  the  latter  to  rest  in 
the  water  to  steady  the  boat.  But 
the  crew  had  decjded  to  toss 
them  all,  and  Bruton's  opposition 
only  rendered  them  more  deter- 
mined. The  word  was  given:  one 
— ^two— three,  and  up  went  the 
oars.  But  they  did  not  all  go  up  at 
once.  The  boat  rolled  over  to  stroke 
side— Nos.  4  and  6  dropped  their 
oars,  and  in  a  moment  the  boat  was 
bottom  upwards. 

George  was  striking  out  boldly 
for  the  shore,  when  he  heard  Bru- 
ton's  shriek,  and  remembered  he 
could  not  swim.  He  turned  and 
seized  him  as  he  went  floating  by. 
*  For  Grod's  sake,  Bruton,  let  my 
arms  be  freel  put  your  hands 
round  my  neck.'  And  Bruton, 
though  paralysed  from  fear,  obeyed. 
The  yellow  flood  came  seething  by, 
and  swept  them  fa»t  down  stream. 
George  could  make  little  head 
against  it,  with  Bruton  clinging  to 
him;  his  clothes,  too,  grew  heavy 
as  lead,  and  the  long  weedy  grasses 
which  grow  thick  and  strong  in  the 
Isis  bed  in  summer  wreathed 
themselves,  snake-like,  around  his 
legs.  Once  they  sank,  and  Bruton 
seized  him  wildly.  He  fought  him- 
self free,  and  again  besought  him 
not  to  touch  his  arms.  And  once 
more  he  struck  out  for  the  shore. 
But  his  strong  limbs  grew  weaker, 
and  the  pitiless  stream  swept 
stronger,  and  the  lithe  long  weeds 


still  dragged  him  down.  And  he 
thought  of  Ellie  on  the  barge,  and 
of  his  strong  love  for  her,  and  of  his 
unworthiness,  and  a  deadly  film 
gathered  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
wondered  who  would  pay  his  debts. 
Then  his  head  struck  something, 
and  he  sank  like  a  stone  in  the 
yellow  water.  It  was  Harvey's 
punt  that  he  had  struck  against, 
and  Bruton  was  dragged  into  it, 
speechless  from  fear.  George  was 
hauled  in  after  him  out  of  the 
weeds,  insensible  and  white  as 
death. 

Eapidly  they  bore  him  up  the 
tow-path.  Eapidly  and  sadly  they 
bore  him,  those  friends  of  Ma, 
Bruizer,  and  Curly,  and  others,  who 
themselves  had  gotten  safely  ashore. 
For  they  thought  him  dead,  and 
they  loved  his  bright  strong,  sunny 
nature,  with  the  love  that  strong 
men  bear  each  other.  Wildly  did 
Ellie,  on  the  top  of  the  barge,  strain 
her  brown  eyes  to  see  what  thing 
the  men  bore  into  the  room  beneath. 
Soon  she  heard  the  whisper  that 
went  about  among  the  thin  crowd, 
that  handsome  Georgie  Earr  was 
drowned.  Curly  was  kneehng  by 
him  with  a  flask  of  brandy  in  his 
hand,  when  Ellie  burst  through  the 
line  of  men  standing  around,  and 
she  gazed  upon  his  face,  his  glorious 
god-like  face  that  she  had  loved  so 
well,  and  it  seemed  to  her  '  white 
with  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead.' 
She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him 
and  chafed  his  hands  and  kissed  his 
lips  and  eyes.  And  the  men  won- 
dered— she  was  so  small  and  beau- 
tiful—and  some  thought  it  must  be 
Gteorgie's  sister;  but  others  knew 
that  she  once  was  to  have  been  his 
wife,  and  they  drew  back  respecting 
her  grief. 

*  Oh,  Georgie!'  she  cried— 'oh, 
my  darling — darling  Georgie,  do  not 
die!  I  love  you,  Georgie — ^you 
must  not  die!'— and  his  eyelid*) 
quivered,  and  a  soft  colour  came 
into  his  cheeks,  and  slowly  the  beau- 
tiful grey  eyes  opened. 

'  Ellie  I'  he  said— and  she  kissed 
him  again— and— George  Karr  paid 
his  debts. 

L.  A.  K. 
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WE  had  liad  enough  of  London, 
and  I  had  got  back  to  Corn* 
wall  onoe  more>  glad  and  thankful 
for  the  change,  bat  with  a  terrible 
fear  in  my  breast  which  was  worse 
than  pain,  just  as  the  dread  of  an 
impending  woe  is  often  worse  than 
its  certainty.  It  was  not  my  own 
heturt  that  was  breaking  with  the 
life-sickness  of  a  dead  hope — it  was 
worse  than  that,  it  seemed  to  m»— 
it  was  my  darling  Ethel  Denton 
that  suffered;  whose  wan  face,  and 
eyes  from  which  the  light  had  fled, 
haunted  me.  If  onlv  my  own 
heart  had  been  wounded  I  think 
t  could  have  boand  up  my  injuries 
for  myself,  and  borne  the  pain 
without  either  words  or  tears.  But 
it  was  Ethel's  heart  that  had  been 
wrung,  and  by  one  whom  I  would 
have  trusted  with  mv  dearest  and 
best,  as,  indeed,  I  had  trusted  him ; 
for  Ethel  was  the  joy  of  my  life, 
and  I  loved  James  Malafont  like  a 
younger  brother.  It  was  a  mystery 
as  well  as  a  misery,  and  for  the 
evil  done  1  could  see  no  cure. 
*  I,  myself,  had  had  a  strange  life. 
It  had  not  been  like  the  lives  of  the 
generalitjjr  of  women  in  my  own 
ttttik  of  life.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
of  the  strangeness  that  had  be- 
longed to  my  own  early  days  that 
I  had  never  had.  nor  indeed  had 
ever  sought  for,  human  empathy ; 
and  so,  now,  when  I  grieved  and 
was  Ungry,  and  felt  my  heart  heavy 
and  sore  for  Ethel,  I  could  neither 
tuct  nor  speak.  I  could  only  suffer 
and  wonder,  sitting  alone  by  the 
river-side,  where  the  beeches  grew, 
on  a  bank  of  moss,  with  blocks  of 
gratiite  sparkling  hi  the  sun's  rays 
at  my  feet. 

The  water  went  its  way  with  a 
hundred  pretty  little  intricacies, 
and  I  felt  rested,  if  not  consoled; 
for  the  bright  insects  flitted  about 
and  interested  me,  and  the  spotted 
ladybirds  closed  their  red  wing- 
sheaths  with  a  click  by  my  side. 
There,  as  I  sat,  the  scenes  of  my 
old  life,  to  which  James  Malafont's 
iirst    appearance    belonged,   oame 


back  to  me— my  old  life  of  bosi- 
nees,  of  constant  work— not  of  toil- 
ing for  bread,  for  we  were  in 
affluent  circumstances,  but  still  of 
work,  never-ending,  always-coming 
work.  A  full  life,  a  life  of  require- 
ments that  t  had  had  to  meet;  a 
life  too  full  for  romance  of  any 
kind,  I  think,  but  a  wholesome  life, 
nevertheless. 

I  had  only  one  near  relation  in 
the  world,  and  that  was  my  sister 
Gfuroline,  with  whom  I  lived  in  a 
village  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  story,  I  shall  call  Tregarth. 
We,  had  a  nice  little  odd  granite- 
biiiit  house  at 'the  corner  of  a  street, 
and  a  wide  road  that  passed  our 
door  was  shaded  with  huge  elm- 
trees,  so  that  when  we  occupied  our 
sunny  upstairs  drawing-room  we 
had  the  rooks  cawing  among  the 
ruby-coloured  buds,  and  making 
most  countrified  music. 

A  great  water-mill  was  at  a  short 
distance,  and  as  a  background  there 
was  a  rising  hill  covered  with 
apple-trees.  Such  a  gay  orchard 
sparkled  there,  all  ^ink  and  white 
blossoms,  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
russet  autumn  the  rich  colouring 
glowed  there  of  the  ripened  fruit 
Some  such  scene,  with  the  lowlands 
through  which  the  mill-stream  ran, 
must  have  been  in  Jean  Ingelow's 
mind  when  she  wrote — 

*  A  dappled  aky,  a  world  of  meadows, 

Circling  above  ns  the  black  rooks  fly. 
Forward,  twckward,  lo  1  their  dark  riiadows. 
Flit  on  the  bkMBoming  tapestry.' 

In  the  village  of  Treg^th  we 
were  usually  called  'the  ladies.' 
My  sister  was  distinguished  as 
'Poor  Miss  Caroline,'  and  I  was 
Mrs.  Malafont.  People  generally 
thought  that  I  was  younger  than 
Caroline,  but  I  was,  in  truth,  a 
year  and  a  half  older,  and  she, 
from  having  been  unable  to  walk 
from  very  early  childhood,  had 
fanned  veai  of  the  cares  ol  my  life. 
It  had  Deen  my  business  to  look 
after  her.  She  was  only  five-and- 
twenty— poor  Caroline !— and  her 
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&ce  wafi  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
It  was  80  fall  of  ilitelligence,  so 
overflowing  with  feeling;  bo  qniet, 
nevertheless,  nnder  the  discipline 
of  wisdom  and  education,  that  no 
words  of  mine  oonld  ever  describe 
that  magnificent  loveliness.  It  was 
as  if  all  the  expression  that  might 
have  been  shared  with  motion  had 
sot  centred  in  her  face— as  if  all 
life  dwelt  there;  but  elevated,  puri- 
fied, restrained— and  people's  eyes 
wandered  froin  her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance and  her  perfect  face  to  the 
crutches  by  the  side  of  her  long 
couch,  and  turned  away  to  hide 
fheir  tears. 

It  was  extraordinary  to  find  a 
person  thus  afflicted  so  full  of  in- 
terest and  knowledge  as  to  the  lives 
that  were  being  lived  around  her. 
She  was  a  confidante,  an  adviser, 
a  consoler,  t^eople  thought  that 
one  dwelling  apart  could  see  more 
dearly  than  they  could;  and  that, 
placed  by  her  misfortune  beyond 
the  battle-field  of  life,  she  would 
judge  unbisLssed  by  Selfishness. 

Selfish  she  certainly  was  hot. 
In  my  life  I  never  heard  her  say 
one  repining  word ;  but  my  peace- 
ful consolations  would  have  fretted 
her.  She  loved  active  life  and  all 
that  belonged  to  it ;  she  understood 
It  too;  she  had  tnanaged  our 
worldly  affairs,  corresponded  with 
our  stockbroker,  and  the  family 
lawyer  would  only  speak  to  her. 
If  BhQ  could  have  moved  as  I  did 
she  would  not  that  morning  have 
sat  and  sighed  under  the  neech- 
trees  by  the  river's  edge.  I  was 
sure  of  that  as  I  stayed  there. 

Tet,  while  Caroline  had  done  the 
arrangement  I  had  done  the  work 
of  life ;  and  now  completely  life  had 
been  a  matter  of  business  to  me  I 
must  try  to  make  you  understand. 

We  had  lived,  not  in  our  loved 
and  adopted  Cornwall,  but  in  a 
distant  county,  in  a  place  called 
Woodleigh  Manor.  I  may  say  that 
our  lives  there  had  been  parts  of  an 
indescribable  solitude.  My  father 
was  a  great  invalid,  and  my 
mother's  time  was  spent  in  nursing 
him.  People  said  that  he  had  let 
Caroline  fall,  and  that  the  calamity 
of  her  life  had  been  of  his  causing. 
Undoubtedly     we      were     never 


talked  to  of  the  cause  of  her 
affliction.  My  &ther  seldom  went 
beyond  the  garden;  he  was  ten- 
derly fond  of  Caroline,  and  a  very 
Silent  man,  a  great  sufferer  in  body, 
and,  I  think,  in  mind.  Then  came 
a  really  serious  illness,  and  the  dull 
suspense,  which  was  only  broken 
by  the  coming  and  going  of  our 
only  friend,  the  doctor. 

It  gtew  to  be  impossible  to  live 
without  the  doctor  -  and  once  when 
my  fother  got  sudaenly  beiter,  and 
this  good  friend  said  pledsantly  to 
me, '  I  shall  soon  take  my  departure 
now.  Miss  Woodleigh,*  I  cried  out, 
'Oh,  what  shall  we  do  without 
your  visits!^  in  a  sort  of  despair. 
It  had  been  so  pleasant,  in  spite  of 
grief,  to  have  a  daily  visit  from  an 
educated,  benevolent  man.  He  was 
writing  tehen  I  spoke  so  sin- 
oerely.  He  looked  tip  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  my  btlming  cheeks.  I  had 
Waked  up  to  a  confused  sense  of 
having  betrayed  a  want  of  good 
feeling  for  our  sick  fathet.  I  had 
not  an  idea  of  love.  I  had  never 
thought  of  being  tnarried ;  to  enter- 
tain such  thoughts  had  never 
formed  any  part  of  the  business  of 
my  life;  and  so  completely  had  its 
routine  schooled  me  to  take  all 
events  with  composure  that  my« 
£M3e  grew  no  more  rosy  when  the 
good  man  stood  up  and  said,  'I 
Wonder  if  you  would  marry  me, 
Mary?* 

I  did  not  speak.  He  took  me 
bv  both  hands,  and  looked  kindly 
at  me.  'I  think,'  he  hesitated  a 
little — ^'I  think  it  would  be  well 
for— fot  us  both.'  And  then  I  said, 
T/ith  reverent  eyes  fixed  on  his  kind 
ones, '  Tes,  Doctor  Malafoni' 

He  kissed  me,  just  as  he  had 
done  twenty  years  before  when  I 
was  four  years  old.  So  I  was 
actually  engaged  to  be  married. 

Dr.  Malafont  was  sixty,  hand- 
some, strong,  in  health,  and  In  good 
circumstances.  He  was  to  be  my 
husband.  My  father  blessed  me 
very  quietly,  my  mother  appeared 
to  be  thankful,  and  Caroline  ex- 
pressed the  liveliest  pleasure.  She 
grew  busy;  ordering,  managing, 
and  arranging  life,  as  she  had  the 
knack  of  doing.  Ih  six  weeks  I 
went  to  church  with  my  mother 
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and  my  father's  cousin,  Mr.  Denton, 
who  had  conoe  to  giye  me  away, 
and  I  was  married. 

My  husband  took  me  to  South- 
sea.  We  were  there  three  days, 
which  was  all  the  time  that  he 
could  then  spare  from  his  pro- 
foRsioDal  dntiea  He  had  fixed  on 
Soathi>ea  because  his  only  relative, 
a  nephew,  the  James  MaUfont 
whose  name  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  at  Portsmouth  with  his 
regiment;  and  as  they  were  going 
immediately  to  India,  this  was  the 
only  way  in  which  he  and  I  could 
get  acquainted.  I  liked  James 
Malafont  very  much,  and  found 
with  pleasure  that  my  husband 
loved  him  like  a  son. 

I  came  back  to  my  father's  house; 
my  husband  living  there  with  me. 
While  he  had  been  away  I  had 
learnt  a  terrible  truth— that  my 
mother's  days  were  numbered;  that 
she  was  bearing  up  bravely  under 
an  incurable  disease ;  that  my  hus- 
l)and  had  been  for  some  time  in 
her  confidence,  and  that  I  was  more 
wanted  than  ever  in  my  father's 
house.  Dr.  Malafont  kept  his  own 
house  in  the  neighbouring  village, 
where  his  patients  sought  him; 
saying  that  was  the  best  arrange- 
ment, and  that  there  would  be 
more  than  one  change  at  Wood- 
leigh  before  long;  which  was  true; 
tor  when  my  mother  was  gone  my 
father's  death  seemed  to  follow 
naturally,  as  if  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do,  and  must  go  after  her 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Such  was 
the  l>eginning  of  my  married  life, 
and  I  was  too  busy  for  sentiment 

Mr.  Denton  was  the  heir  to  houses 
ami  lands — to  all,  in  fact,  except 
the  thirty  thousand  pounds  put 
a^ide  for  division  lietween  Caroline 
aud  mo.  Mr.  Denton  came  to  the 
fiiueral.  He  had  made  a  pleasant 
friendship  with  my  husband  on  our 
marriage,  and  now  I  seemed  to 
have  time  to  find  out  that  he  was 
a  man  of  a  sterling  character,  and 
(|uito  young  enough  to  be  com- 
panionable to  Caroline  and  me  in 
an  elderly,  protecting  kind  of  way. 
lie  had  married  a  Comishwoman, 
and  was  a  widower,  with  one  child 
— the  child  who  was  to  become,  in 
but  a  few  years,  my  own  darling 


Ethel,  for   whose   sake  I  sboold 
grieve  so  sorely. 

I  feel  that,  after  my  parents^ 
death,  I  had  a  year  of  wonderful 
happiness.  I  was  finding  ont  what 
happiness  meant,  and  my  life  had 
a  solemn  sort  of  excitement  about 
it,  the  excitement  of  discoyery. 
Caroline  lived  witii  us,  and  was 
made  happy  by  watching  me.  I  vaa 
givmg  my  whole  heart  to  my  has- 
band.  I  was  worshippiog  him  with 
a  woman's  devotion  when  he  sickened 
of  a  fever  which  was  raging  in  a 
village  not  far  off,  and  died.  Again 
Mr.  Denton  appeared,  kindly  and 
imoalled  for:  and  it  was  then  that 
we  promised  to  go  into  Cornwall, 
and  live  in  the  village  of  Tregarth 
close  to  '  the  great  house.' 

1  was  only  twenty-five  yean  old, 
and  I  was  a  widow.  I  was  left  very 
well  off  in  the  world,  people  said. 
Dr.  Malafont  had  bequeathed  a  pro- 
perty producing  two  hundred  a  year 
to  his  nephow,  James,  and  I  bad  a 
jointure  of  four  hundred  a  year, 
which  was  to  go  to  James  on  my 
death.  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had 
seen  Captain  Malafont.  He  was  all 
that  the  world  held  that  could  re- 
mind me  of  my  husband. 

His  constant  letters  had  been  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  our  life,  and  1 
had  often  written  to  him.  8o  ou 
my  husband's  death  I  poured  fortli 
my  sorrows  to  James,  and  I  got 
from  him  just  the  letters  that  my 
heart  longed  after. 

We  were  within  a  few  days  of 
being  exactly  the  same  age,  having 
been  bom  in  the  same  year  and  in 
the  same  month;  but  James  bad 
been,  in  heart  and  spirits,  a  mere 
boy  compared  to  the  eober-mioded 
bride  to  whom  his  uncle  had  pre- 
sented him:  k^  differently  had  Iile 
acted  upon  us. 

We  sent  Dr.  Malafont's  old  «?r- 
vant  Kate  into  Cornwall  to  receive 
and  store  away  the  various  po:sses- 
sions  ro-^-erved  from  the  sale  of  all 
that  we  did  not  care  for;  and  we 
talked  of  following  Kate  to  Tre- 
garth, but  1  oould  not 

I  told  Caroline  that  the  light  of 
day  seemed  to  l»e  too  ranch  forme— 
that  the  business  of  life  bad  gro^n 
burthensomo.  I  said  that  I  dis- 
liked all  companionship  bnt  her?. 
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I  asked  if  she  oonld  not  hido  me 
aomewheie. 

So,  onoe  more,  she  did  all  the 
tboQgfat,  and  the  anangements,  and, 
with  Jane  Blake,  Gaioline's  maid, 
we  went  off  to  Normandy.  The 
Rtcange  conntry,  x^^ple,  manners, 
and  iangnage  were  jnst  what  I 
wanted  to  revive  and  strengthen 
me.  We  stayed  away  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  then  we  were 
in  Ijondon,  and  Caroline  was  having 
me  dressed  in  the  greys  and  the 
lavenders  which  time  had  given  me 
the  right  to  wear.  In  another 
month  we  were  at  Tregarth.  And 
nowr  perhaps  you  can  understand 
how,  after  the  passage  of  a  year  or 
two.  and  the  second  trouble  that 
had  oome  upon  me,  it  was  restful  to 
find  myself  in  the  midst  of  still  life, 
sheltering  in  sunny  Cornwall, '  after 
the  season,'  when 

'Crowds  of  bees  are  gfddy  with  clover, 
Crowcb  of  gnuBboppera  skip  at  our  feet, 
Crowds  of  birks  at  tbdr  matins  bang  over, 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  a  life  so  sweet.' 

Mr.  Denton  was  the  squire  of  the 
parifih,  and  a  maiden  lady,  called 
'  Aunt  Anne/  generally  by  the  whole 
connection,   his    lost   wife's   elder 
aister,  took  care  of  Ethel,  and  wisely 
iaoght  her  how  to  be  a  blessiog  in 
her   father's  house.     Ethel  had  a 
hrother,  three  years  older  than  her- 
self, called  Waiter.    He  was  one  of 
the  lieutenants  in  James  Malafont's 
regiment.    From  Walter's  letters  to 
lithel  T  learnt  how  James  valned 
me.    His  uncle  had  always  called 
me,  when  wiitiDg  to  James, '  your 
friend  Mary ;'  and  in  one  of  Walter's 
letters  which  Ethel  brought  to  me 
I    read,   'Malafont  says   that  his 
"  firiend  Mary  "  is  as  perfect  a  speci- 
men of  patient  goodness  as  ever  was 
seen.'    Then  Ethel  answered,  '  I  do 
not  know  what  Captain    Malafont 
means  by  such  a  description  of  our 
coaaahh    She  is  the  most  lovable 
woman  I  ever  knew.'    Thus  we 
grew  into  great  affection  for  each 
other,  and  so  commenced  a  sort  of 
flirtation  with  James  through  the 
nserxy  messages  and  smooth  sayings 
tbat  passed  in  Walter's  letters.    I 
knov  I  talked  of  James  and  praised 
him;  I  know  that  I  could  hardly 
oferpraise  his  blameless  character 
and  honourable  life;  and  I  know 
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that  by  all  that  passed  James  and 
Ethel  must  have  been  prepared  to 
love  each  other. 

Ethel  had  been  cast  in  a  rare 
mould ;  she  was  altogether  of  a  fra- 
gile and  exquisite  sort.  Her  great 
beauty  lay  in  the  luxurious  quanti- 
ties of  her  bright  chestnut-coloured 
hair,  in  her  fair  skin,  the  perfection 
of  her  form,  and  in  ner  soft, 
strangely-large  hazel  eyes:  fond, 
half-fearful  wonderings  trembled  up 
out  of  the  clear  depths  of  those  mar- 
vellous  eyes,  as  if  she  were  bpecu- 
lating  as  to  how  much  you  might 
possibly  like  her ;  and  I  think  she 
possessed  every  expression  that 
could  sweeten  and  dignify  a  woman's 
face.  It  was  a  new  pleasure  to  love 
Ethel,  and  a  new  joy  in  my  life  to 
know  that  Ethel  loved  me. 

One  day  Ethel  met  me  as  I  was 
going  to  my  haunt  by  the  river  side. 
'  Oh,  cousin  Mary,'  she  cried, '  Wal- 
ter is  coming  home;  and  Captain 
Malafont  has  got  his  majority,  and 
he  is  coming  too.'  *  Yes/ 1  said, '  I 
had  a  letter  this  morning  also.' 
Then  the  girl  flung  herself  into  my 
arms  and  wept  for  joy  because  Wal- 
ter was  commg  home ;  and  then  I, 
for  the  first  time,  boldly  said  in  my 
heart, '  She  shall  marry  Jame&' 

We  walked  away  under  the  beech- 
trees,  and  I  did  not  listen  to  her 
E rattle,  for  I  was  fancying  how 
appy  I  could  be  in  living  through 
a  love  story,  not  my  own,  but  longed 
for,  striven  for,  becisiuse  I  had  learnt 
the  blessing  that  wedded  love  could 
be.  From  that  hour  this  marriage 
became  the  object  of  my  desire.  I 
loved  James  for  his  uncle's  sake ;  I 
wished  him  the  best  gift  that  time 
could  give  him — ^Ethel.  Their  de- 
votion I  pictured  to  myself  as  pure 
as  mine  had  been;  their  previous 
joy  mreater,  for  I  had  found  what 
wedaed  happiness  was  without 
knowing  one  emotion  of  the  pre- 
vious passion  which  people  call  love, 
I  had  gone  calmly  into  wedlock, 
but  my  heart  had  waked  up  to 
something  more  than  mere  love — 
to  a  devotion.  In  my  heart  I  deter* 
mined  on  this  for  James  and  Ethel, 
with  all  the  additional  joys  of  fall- 
ing in  love,  and  with  the  blessings 
of  matrimony  prolonged  through  a 
lifetime  of  man^  ;rears.    This  idea 
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Uok  possession  of  my  mind  and 
subdued  me.  I  said  that  the  thing 
shoaid  be  if,  by  any  possibility,  I 
could  compass  it 

Bat  the  return  of  the  young  man 
had  to  be  postponed.  Walter  had 
had  a  serious  illness  and  James  had 
nursed  him,  'saved  his  life/  the 
youth  said  in  his  letters  to  his  &ther. 
This  made  a  new  tie  between  my- 
self and  the  Dentons,  a  tie  with 
which  Caroline  had  nothing  to  do^ 
for  she  had  never  seen  my  nephew, 
James  Malafont— my  nephew,  of  my 
own  age— my  nephew,  scarcely  a 
year  and  a  half  older  than  herself. 

Time  wore  on  and  the  travellers 
were  near  home  at  last  They  had 
made  the  overland  journey;  they 
wore  in  Paris,  and  to  be  in  London 
on  the  Thursday  following,  and  '  tho 
season'  was  reaching  its  height.  '  I 
will  take  Ethel  to  town,' said  Mr. 
Denton ;  '  we  will  moot  the  young 
me  a.  You  must  go  with  us  as 
EtheFs  chaperon,  cousin  Mary.' 

My  heart  throbbed  to  go;  but 
there  was  Caroline  and  there  was 
EtheVs '  Aunt  Anne.' 

Mr.  Denton,  however,  was  not  a 
man  to  submit  to  tho  frustration  of 
any  scheme  he  had  boen  bright 
enough  to  make,  and  on  his  calling 
Caroline  into  council  all  difficulties 
vanished.  She  and  Aunt  Anne 
wished  for  nothing  so  much  in  the 
world  as  to  go  to  Newquay  together, 
and  there,  facing  the  most  glorious 
sea  and  treading  the  most  enchant- 
ing sands,  they  would  enjoy  them- 
selves while  we  were  away.  The 
next  time  Mr.  Denton  saw  me  after 
this  arrangement  he  said,  'Tell 
Caroline  that  my  horses  and  carriage 
are  at  her  and  Aunt  Anne's  dis- 
poBAl,  They  may  as  well  be  there 
as  here;  the  driving  about  may  do 
her  good,  though  she  looks  as  if  she 
had  more  life,  as  she  has  more  love- 
liness, than  any  woman  I  ever  saw.' 
Then  he  went  on  and  spoke  of  Caro- 
line's submission  to  the  calamity 
that  'separated  her  life  from  the 
UveB  of  other  women.' 

I  had  grown  accustomed  to  Caro- 
line s  bodily  incapacity:  I  had  never 
heard  it  talked  about.  I  had  felt 
her  influence  in  the  strong  managing 
head  and  quickly-acting  hands,  but 
I  Lad  never  calculated  the  loss  that 


was  hens  till  this  time  when  Mr. 
Denton  spoke  of  it  I  was  planning 
for  Ethel  B  marriage  and  I  had  been 
married  myself;  bat  my  sii^ter, 
whose  capabilities  of  enjoyment  and 
of  giving  pleasure  were  extnordi- 
nary,  must  contemplate  the  ha|^- 
ness  of  other  peopi&H  lives  and  sub- 
mit to  be  a  looker-on  to  the  end. 
Suddenly  I  felt  that  this  was  sad; 
suddenly  I  wondered  how  Caroline 
could  have  borne  Hie  long  prospect 
of  her  peculiar  loneliness  without 
ever  speaking  of  it ;  and  then  I  won- 
dered if  this  silence  was  Bot  mote 
eloquent  than  speech. 

'  So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  gifted, 
BO  condemned.'  said  Mr.  D^ton; 
'  never  to  stand  upright  To  have 
perfect  health,  as  it  seems,  but 
never  to  raise  that  wonderful  coun- 
tenance to  heaven  except  from  the 
support  of  crutches — from  the  pros- 
tration of  her  wheel-couch.  To  re- 
quire a  nurse  for  life.  Such  a  con- 
trast to  Uie  strength  of  her  counte- 
nance and  the  perfection  of  h^  fea- 
tures.' Mr.  Denton  had  a  good  deal 
of  the  artist  about  him.  He  could 
talk  with  great  effect  of  beauty  of 
form,  feature,  and  oolomr ;  but  I  was 
in  no  humour  to  hear  him  descant 
on  Caroline's  loveliness,  especially 
as  he  seemed  inclined  to  contrast 
her  with  Ethel,  and  enter  deeply 
into  the  causes,  effects,  and  varietJes 
of  beauty.  I  stopped  him  in  a 
hurry  that  day  and  wandered  home 
full  of  thought  Had  Caroline  ever 
guessed  how  happy  those  few 
months  of  married  hie  bad  been  to 
me  ?  Could  she,  who  saw  so  keenly 
into  other  people's  lives  and  inte- 
rests, guess  that  the  secret  in  my 
heart  was  a  memory  too  tender  to 
be  spoken  of,  too  precious  to  be 
shared?  How  near  we  were  in  re- 
lationship and  love,  and  yet  how 
apart  in  memories  and  experience! 

I  walked  into  our  bright-looking 
sitting-room,  and  up  to  the  cooeh 
on  which  Celine  lay,  making  a 
beautiful  picture  with  the  sunlight 
about  her  face,  brightening  the  dark 
hair  that  lay  in  great  thick  coils  on 
the  muslin-covered  cushion.  '  Why 
80  grave— are  you  thinking  of  your 
vep/iew,  Mary  T  with  a  droU  empha- 
Bis  on  the  word,  luid  bur  laughtei- 
loving  eyes  fastened  on  my  ^cu 
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•No/ 1  said.  'No!  Why, /think 
of  him  perpetually.  It  is  almost  a 
hardship  to  know  that  he  will  stay 
in  London  with  you,  and  that  I  may 
never  see  him  at  alL'  'He  must 
come  to  see  Q8  both,'  I  said,  'after 
the  season/  '  Promise  me  that  and 
I  shall  be  more  contented  by  the 
sea  while  you  are  away/  she  said. 
Then  I  be^an  my  packing  np,  and 
on  the  thud  day  after  I  was  with 
Mr.  Denton  and  Ethel  at  Beevee's 
Hotel. 

In  London  Mr.  Benton  had  many 
engagements,  and  mnch  todo,  daring 
the  first  week,  and  Ethel  and  I  were 
left  very  mnch  together.  We  talked 
of  Walter,  who  was  to  have  two 
years'  leave,  and  then  of  James,  who 
had  exchanged  into  another  regi- 
ment, and  who  would  have  plenty 
of  time  to  get  acquainted  with  us 
before  joiniug.  Imperceptibly  I  was 
led  to  talk  to  Ethel  of  James's 
uncle  and  of  my  married  life,  of  the 
whole  singular  story,  and,  at  last, 
of  my  great  love.  What  I  could 
never  have  said  to  Caroline  I  found 
myself  saying  to  Ethel,  who  listened 
with  a  sweet,  still,  solemn  sympathy 
that  made  her  wUling  to  love  James 
Malafont  for  his  uncle's  sake,  even 
before  seeing  him. 

Then  they  came.  Walter,  like  the 
younger  one,  all  impetuous  joy; 
James,  as  became  him,  gentle,  glad, 
feeling  his  way  almost  timorously ; 
stealing  into  our  hearts  with  occa- 
sional little  merry  triumphs  at  his 
own  success.  He  was  handsome^ 
wise,  educated — ^just  the  man  for  a 
girl  to  fall  in  love  with. 

Walter  Denton  worshipped  James 
Malafont  He  wanted  to  exchange 
into  the  same  regiment ;  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  guide  his  life 
without  James's  help.  He  mado 
him  the  hero  of  his  conversatioD, 
and  he  infected  his  father  with  his 
hero-worship.  Before  we  had  been 
three  weeks  together,  going  every- 
where in  each  other's  company,  and 
meetmg  James  at  every  friend^s 
house,  he  had  got  to  be  first  in  the 
thoughts  of  each  one  of  us.  I  do 
not  know  how  Ethel  could  have 
helped  falling  in  love  with  Major 
Malafont.  Her  brother  told  her  to 
do  so  in  all  the  merriment  of  boyish 
advice,  but  with  the   earnestness' 


that  made  one  think  of  the  truths 
that  are  spoken  in  jest.  All  day 
long,  one  way  or  another,  her  father 
distinguished  James  as  a  person 
especially  to  be  approved  of,  and 
James  acknowledged  all  this  by  a 
thousand  little  marks  of  respect, 
that  made  us  admire  him  more  and 
more.  In  the  midst  of  London 
gaieties  we  yet  led  our  own  lives, 
the  secret  of  every  one's  heart  being 
the  same. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  if  you 
ever  greatly  wish  for  anything  to 
oome  to  pass,  never  tell  your  wishes. 
You  lose  concentration;  power  is 
lessened  by  division.  A  wish,  well 
acted  on,  and  never  told,  is  like  the 
gift  of  becoming  invisible  at  plea- 
sure ;  but  if  you  betray  yourself  the 
power  of  invisibility  is  lost,  and  you 
grow  weak  and  perhaps  useless. 

One  day  Mr.  Denton  said  to  me, 
'  This  is  rather  a  dangerous  position 
for  Ethel.  Major  Malafont  is  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  Has  he  fixed  on 
his  wife  yet  ?  What  are  his  means  ?' 
I  answered, '  He  has  his  heart  in  his 
own  possession ;  he  has  told  me  so. 
He  may  marry  as  he  pleases;  if  he 
&1IS  in  love  with  a  penniless  girl  I 
shall  dower  her  with  my  jointure. 
I  intend  James  to  be  happy.'  'A 
very  pleasant  decision/  laughed  Mr. 
Denton ;  '  I  hope  that  falling  in 
love  with  Ethel  may  not  change  his 
luck.' 

I  was  surprised  out  of  my  secret 
'  Heaven  only  knows  how  I  should 
like  it!'  I  exclaimed.  But  the 
sound  of  my  own  earnest  words 
startled  me,  and,  in  truth,  Mr. 
Denton  started  also.  '  I  wish  I  had 
not  said  it/  I  blundered  forth  with 
a  troubled  voice. 

'  Oh !  never  mind,'  he  said,  ofier- 
ing  me  his  hand,  which  I  took, 
helplessly  looking  into  his  face, 
with  tears  gathering  in  my  eyes. 
'Nevermind.  There!  Thank  you.' 
And  he  left  the  room.  Alaa!  I 
had  betrayed  my  secret,  and  I  had 
not  learnt  anything  of  his  mind.  I 
was  sadly  vexed.  Mr.  Denton  would 
now  be  on  the  look  out,  watch  me, 
and  judge  me.  I  had  said  enough 
to  mako  Ethel  like  James,  and  now 
I  had  to  desert  her  and  him,  and 
leave  things  to  chance,  lost  Mr. 
Denton  should  think  thisy  or  sup- 
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poKo  thai,  and  despifle  me  as  a 
iLchemer. 

James  said  that  a  change  had 
come  upon  me.  He  missed  the 
naturally-spoken  observations,  the 
invitation,  the  inquiry  as  to  when 
he  was  coming  again.  Mr.  Denton 
was  out  more  than  ever,  and  had 
long  interviews  with  sculptors  and 
portrait-painters,  following  his  fa- 
vourite studiesi  and  adding  to  the 
picture-gallery  at  Tregarth. 

The  position  of  affairs  visibly 
TTorried  James.  He  so  chafed  under 
it  that  one  day  he  spoke  to  me. 
Coming  into  our  sitting-room  with 
a  bundle  of  choice  flowers  in  his 
hand,  he  said,  'Itiend  Mary,  are 
you  suspicious  of  me?*  '  No,*  I 
said  eagerly,  wondering  as  to  his 
meaning.  'Are  you  afraid  of  my 
falling  in  love  with  Miss  Denton?* 
and  his  £BUse  glowed,  and  he  looked 
supremely  happy.  <  No,  I  am  not 
a/raidJ  He  gave  a  joyous,  ringing 
little  laugh,  and  asked,  *  How  many 
lovers  has  she?'  *  One,'  I  answered, 
trying  to  still  the  glad  beatings  of 
my  heart.  'His  name?'  'Your 
own.'  Ethel  walked  in.  For  the 
first  time  I  was  vexed  to  see  her. 
James  left  the  room  hurriedly. 

Once  more  I  had  a  secret  of  my 
own,  and  this  time  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  tell  it.  I  returned  to 
the  old  gossiping  talk  with  Ethel, 
and  then  came  such  a  brightness 
on  her  beauty  as  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  old  story — 
Vamour  avail  passe  par  la. 

We  repeated  to  each  other  the 
praises  that  reached  us  of  our  hero : 
and  when  Walter  joked  his  sister 
with  provoking  perseverance  she 
surprised  him  by  accepting  the 
situation;  and  she  threatened  and 
quizzed  again,  till  the  boy-soldier, 
surprised  by  her  merry  audacity, 
grew  silent  because  he  felt  that  his 
prophecies  were  becoming  true. 

We  remained  for  many  days  in 
this  atmosphere  of  love  and  praise. 
James  almost  lived  with  us.  He 
and  Ethel  were  often  alone  together, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  why  ho  did 
not  speak  to  her.  Then,  suddenly, 
one  morning,  James  came  to  us 
and  said  that  he  had  got  to  go  to 
Plymouth  to  see  an  officer,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Ms,  on  business. 


He  did  not  intend  to  go  till  the 
mail  train  at  night.  He  was  to 
spend  the  day  with  us.  Mr.  Denton 
said  he  had  an  engagement  till 
dinner-time;  Walter  was  packing 
all  day  for  a  journey  into  Scotland ; 
and  I  was  left  in  charge  of  Ethel, 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  James 
was  to  spend  his  last  day  in  London 
with  me. 

I  was  sure  of  what  Ethel  and 
James  felt  for  each  other;  I  had 
a  right  to  presume  that  Mr.  Denton, 
by  thus  leaving  them  together, 
was  approving  of  it;  I  knew  my 
own  mind  and  rejoiced — oh,  how  I 
rejoiced  over  the  fulfilment  of  my 
hopes.  I  now  say,  therefore,  that 
I  behaved  as  any  right-minded 
chaperon  would  naturally  behave 
under  such  circumstances. 

Just  before  James's  departure 
Mr.  Denton  walked  in ;  with  smiling 
approbation  on  his  feice  he  looked 
at  one  and  the  other,  and  rested 
finally  his  look  of  intelligence  on 
me.  '  Good-bye,'  said  James.  'We 
shall  see  you  again  soon,  I  suppose  ?' 
said  Mr.  Denton.  Ethels  face 
flushed  from  pale  to  red.  James 
looked  at  her  as  only  a  lover,  and 
one  who  knew,  of  his  success,  could 
look,  I  think.  Mr.  Denton  almost 
laughed  aloud.  I  was  vexed  at 
James  for  making  no  answer.  I 
said, '  I  shall  go  to  Newquay  very 
soon  after  our  return  to  Cornwall.' 
'  And  when  do  you  leave  London  ?' 
asked  James,  eagerly,  of  Mr.  Den- 
ton. 'Whenever  Ethel  pleases,' 
he  answered  with  mock  ceremony : 
'  she  has  had  plenty  of  gaiety,  and 
spent,  of  course,  plenty  of  money. 
I  have  had  enough  of  London  my- 
self, but  I  could  not  deprive  a 
young  lady  of  the  possible  advan- 
tages of  a  London  season  against 
her  will.'  'I  have  had  enough  of 
London,  too,'  said  Ethel,  briefly. 
'  Then  when  are  you  going  home?' 
again  asked  James.  '  This  week — 
two  days  hence,  probably,'  said 
Mr.  Denton;  'we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  in  Cornwall.' 

Then  came  the  parting.  It  was 
very  quickly  over;  and  that  night 
Ethel  began  her  packing  up  by  put- 
ting away  some  flowers  which 
James  had  brought  her,  very  safely, 
in  a  box.     'You  have  as  good  at 
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Tregarth/  I  said,  with  a  little  touch 
of  triumphaDt  malice.  'Oh,  noV 
she  exclaimed,  looking  round  with 
a  glowing  face,  for  her  secret  was 
softly  raying  from  her  wide-open 
eyes.  Then  I  kissed  her;  and  I 
whispered,  'He  has  spoken.*  She 
grew  a  little  pale,  and  trembled. 
'  Not  so.    Only— I  know.' 

We  got  home  safely  after  a  few 
days  more  in  town,  and  I  slept,  the 
night  of  our  arrival,  at  the  '  great 
house.'  The  next  day  I  walked 
through  the  grounds  to  our  own 
house  in  the  village  with  Ethel  by 
my  side.  When  Ethel  and  I  entered 
our  sitting-room  it  was  all  ablaze 
with  sunlight,  bright  with  gay  old 
china,  and  perfumed  with  flowers. 
I  went  to  the  writing-table,  where 
a  heap  of  letters  were  waiting  for 
me.  Edith  came  close  to  me.  I 
felt  that  she  expected  news  of 
James.  A  sudden  chill  ran  through 
me.  I  looked  up.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  heap  of  unopened  let- 
ters. Her  face  grew  very  pale,  and 
theje  was  a  little  nervous  twitching 
of  her  hand  against  her  dress. 
Even  at  the  moment  of  the  sudden 
pang  that  I  had  suffered  I  had 
been  struck  by  a  remarkable  in- 
crease of  beauty  in  the  girl  by  my 
side.  The  passing  of  the  stream 
that  divides  the  girFs  life  from  the 
woman's  had  made  some  visible 
change  in  my  darling.  It  struck 
me  with  mingled  admiration  and 
pain. 

I  turned  the  letters  over  quickly, 
telling  aloud  the  names  of  the 
writers.  There  was  no  letter  from 
James.  It  was  now  five  days  since 
he  had  left  us  in  London.  Ethel 
turned  away.  I  thought  there  was 
a  perceptible  heaviness  in  her  stop ; 
and  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
face,  it  was  thoughtful,  and  very 
pale. 

I  could  not  speak,  because  there 
was  nothing  to  say.  But  after 
such  things  as  we  had  said  to  each 
other,  silence  said  too  much. 

Looking  at  some  green  and  red 
jars,  Ethel  said, '  Your  china  wants 
dusting.  I  should  like  to  help  you 
when  you  do  it.  Shall  I  come  to- 
morrow?* *0h,  yes!  pray  come,' 
I  answered,  for  I  guessed  that  she 
wanted  to  know  what  the  next  morn- 


ing's post  might  bring.  '  Good-bye 
now,  then,'  she  said;  and  so  left 
me  with  my  wondering,  wishful 
heart. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  Ethel 
turned  over  the  letters  on  my 
breakfast-table;  but  there  came 
no  letter  from  James.  This  sus- 
pense went  on  for  three  days  more, 
when  I  saw  his  handwriting  with 
unutterable  gladness.  I  read  it 
quickly. 

Then  I  said, '  I  wonder  if  your 
father  has  heard  from  James?* 
'  No,'  said  Ethel.  I  think  that  one 
word  was  all  she  was  able  to  say. 

'  Here  is  a  note  from  him,'  I  went 
on ;  '  you  may  read  it'  So  I  tossed 
it  across  the  table  to  her.  It  was 
a  short  note,  dated  Newquay. 
'Here  I  am,'  he  wrote,  'beciause 
I  hoped  to  find  you  here.  Write, 
or  come  directly,  if  you  please.' 

'  Newquay !'  exclaimed  Ethel. 
'  What  shall  you  do  ?' 

'  I  shall  go  immediately,'  said  I, 
getting  up.  'Will  you  stay  here, 
and  come  again  to-morrow,  and  help 
Kate  with  the  china?*  She  laughed 
gaily,  promised  all  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  in  an  hour  I  was  gone. 

I  got  to  Newquay  late  in  the 
evening.  It  was  not  then^  indeed  it 
is  not  Tiow  at  all  like  what  the 
frequenters  of  Scarborough  or 
Brighton  might  expect  It  was  a 
place  made  up  of  scattered  houses ; 
and  sometimes  families  had  to  di- 
vide, sleeping  in  one  habitation, 
and  meeting  for  sociable  meals  at 
another.  Indeed,  the  broken  habits, 
the  scrambling  life,  and  the  odd 
luxuries  that  got  within  cottages 
with  sanded  floors  and  whitewashed 
walls  made  a  part  of  the  charm 
of  this  delightful,  health-giving 
place.  Then  there  was  a  magnifi- 
cent sea;  a  glorious  coast;  sparkling 
sands  and  shells — the  two  last  not 
being  the  common  accompaniments 
of  the  sea-beaches  of  Oomwall. 

I  got  to  the  cottage  where  Caro- 
line and  her  servant,  Jane  Blake, 
lived.  I  knew  that  'Aunt  Anne' 
lived  under  another  roof,  but  spenft 
most  of  her  indoor  life  with  my 
sister.  I  expected  to  find  them 
together;  and  so  they  were,  in  the 
small  square  room,  with  Caroline's 
couch,  work-table,  and  easy-chair 
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forming  the  smartcRt  part  of  the 
furniture. 

It  wafi  late,  as  I  have  said,  and 
candles  were  lighted,  and  merry 
Yoioes  came  &om  the  room.  When  I 
entered  I  saw  my  beautiful  sister 
bright  with  the  renewed  life  that 
the  sea-breezes  had  brought  her. 
Tears  filled  her  glad  eyes  as  I  kissed 
her ;  Aunt  Anne  greeted  me  warmly 
—and  there  stood  James!  I  gave 
him  my  hand.  He  graaped  it  firmly 
— fiercely — painfoUy ;  and  I  felt,  in 
a  s^nge  uncomfortable  way,  that 
there  was  something  in  Caroline's 
face  that  I  had  never  seen  before. 
She  was  lying  as  she  usually  did, 
even  with  the  same  green  shawl 
about  her  feet,  but  there  was  that 
about  her  which  betokened  some- 
thing not  then  to  be  understood. 

Tea,  eggs,  and  cold  meat  came  in. 
But  why  had  the  whole  world  suf- 
fered some  great,  indescribable 
change  ?  Why  had  Caroline  become 
so  much  more  than  really  beautiful  ? 
I  had  felt  all  my  life  the  contrast 
between  her  wonderful  face,  and  her 
almost  helpless  form ;  but  why  had 
all  the  singularity  of  self-assertion 
which  had,  till  now,  characterised 
her,  gone  out  of  her  face  ? 

She  had  been  as  much  separated 
from  other  women  by  her  genius, 
her  luurd  independence  of  sympathy, 
and  her  seeming  want  of  pity  for 
herself,  as  she  had  been  by  her  great 
misfortune — ^but  now,  what  had 
happened?  She  was  a  woman 
among  women.  The  one  thing  that 
her  perfect  beauty  of  feature  had 
wanted  had  come  to  her — ^the  light 
of  a  great  sympathy  was  upon  her 
face.  If  she  had  been  cured  bv  a 
miracle  she  might  have  looked 
as  she  then  did.  What  had 
happened? 

Soon  Aunt  Anne  left  us.  I  had 
to  sleep  that  night  at  the  house  that 

?rofe6sed  to  be  the  Newquay  Hotel, 
'here  James  was  lodged,  and  we 
were  to  walk  to  it  together.  '  I  shall 
take  a  turn  outside  on  the  sands,' 
James  had  said ;  *  do  not  hurry  on 
my  account.'  And  then  Caroline 
and  I  were  alone  together.  I  spoke 
of  what  I  saw  immediately.  'Is  it 
all  Newquay,  Caroline ;  or  has  any- 
thing happened  ?  You  look  so  dif- 
ferent.'   '  Do  I?'  she  said,  with  a 


flood  of  beauty  oyerspreadiog  her 
features.  'Everything  iliat  is  not 
Newquay  I  will  teU  you  to-morrow. 
Please  to  go.  I  should  not  like 
Mabr  Malafont  to  think  that  I  was 
telung  you  all  to-night.'  And  she 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
tenderness  that  was  quite  new. 

She,  with  her  strong,  clear,  ma- 
naging mind — with  a  spirit  that  had 
never  repined,  and  a  soul  that  had 
never  onoe  beoi  known  to  stoop  to 
the  consolations  of  self-pity,  had 
shown  constant  enduranoe,  and  un- 
wavering love,  but  never  any  of  the 
special  tenderness  that  is  one  of  a 
woman's  natural  gifts.  But  now — 
710W  that  gift  had  feJlen  upon  her, 
and  I  was  surprised  and  afflicted.  I 
could  not  help  being  sorry ;  I  kissed 
her  with  a  full  heart  and  went  out 
of  the  house  to  James. 

He  came  to  meet  me.  He,  too,  was 
changed  somehow.  'Well,  Mend 
Mary,' he  said,  '  do  you  love  or  hate 
me  now?'  '  What  do  you  mean?' 
'  You  know  what  I  mean,'  he  said ; 
'  be  sincere,  if  you  please.'  '  Ob  1 1 
can  be  sincere  easily  enough,'  I  an- 
swered with  vexation,  for  Ethel's  gay 
laugh  at  hearing  where  this  man 
was,  and  that  I  was  that  day  to  see 
him,  was  echoing  in  my  ears — '  I 
can  be  quite  sincere.  You  won 
Ethel's  heart ;  you  let  her  know  that 
you  loved  her,  and  you  have  changed 
your  mind.'  'I  proposed  to  her 
faiher  for  her,  and  he  refused  me — 

even  insolently '  and  James  stood 

still,  and,  in  the  broad  moonh'ght, 
struck  at  some  great  sesrwom  peb- 
bles that  lay  in  our  path  with  vehe- 
ment vexation.  '  Impossible !'  I  ex- 
claimed, '  you  misunderstood  him.' 
'  He  wrote  it,'  he  said, '  and  put  my 
name  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to 
make  it  sure.'  I  was  going  io  speak, 
but  James  stood  still.  '  Now,  stop,' 
he  cried.  '  I  declare  by  every  expe- 
rience that  man  ever  had  that  no 
one  was  ever  used  so  basely.  I 
would  not  have  Ethel  now  if  they 
begged  me  to  marry  her  on  their 
knees.  I  would  not  saye  her  heart 
from  breaking  even  if  I  could.  If 
the  temper  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live  idlowed  it,  I  would  take  the 
life  of  the  man  who  has  so  shamefully 
used  me.  There!  enough)  I  am 
mad,  you  see.    Let  us  change  the 
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talk.     What  a  wonderful  woman 
your  fiister  is  T 

'  Yes ;'  I  could  say  no  more.  We 
were  walking  up  and  down  now,  in 
the  sweet,  peaceful  night  air,  and  I 
looked  out  on  the  great  sea  feeling 
as  if  life  had  become  some  great 
pathless  objectless  desert,  with 
which  that  great  ocean  might  sym- 
pathize, m&.  its  ruined  hopes  and 
buried  treasures.  I  oould  not  speak. 
But  I  felt  oddly  when  he  went  on 
about  Caroline.  '  She  has  the  clear- 
est judgment,'  he  said,  'and  the 
most  powerful  way  with  her.  But 
for  her  I  should  have  been  already 
on  my  way  back  to  India  again.  She 
held  me  back.  I  could  not  help 
obeying  her.  She  has  been  every- 
thing to  me  for  a  week.  I  have 
talked  all  day.  She  kept  me  here. 
She  made  me  write  that  note  to  you. 
God  bless  her !  She  has  saved  me 
from  half  a  dozen  insane  schemes. 
She  has  taught  me  patience.  By 
heaven,  she  is  the  beet  soul  in  the 
world,  and  in  all  my  life  I  never 
0aw  such  beauty.  I  Jove  her  with 
all  my  heart  1  Oh,  friend  Mary,  I 
never  knew  my  mother;  I  never 
had  a  woman  to  care  for  me  except 
yourself,  and  only  the  other  day  we 
were  nearly  stiangers — but  your 
sister!  she  is  the  most  perfect  of 
creatures.  I  told  her  so  yesterday. 
I  asked  her  to  forget  her  helpless- 
ness, and  give  me  leave  to  love  her. 
And  I  could  love  her  with  as  much 
devotion  as  a  husband  ever  gave 
to  a  wife.  And  for  my  part/  said 
James,  talking  with  a  truly  frantic 
earnestness, '  I  cannot  Bee  why  she 
should  not  marry,  when  she  has 
found  a  man  like  myself  who  would 
marry  her  to-morrow,  and  bless  his 
stars,  if  he  could.  She  had  her 
spine  injured  when  an  infant,  they 
say.  Providence  has  compensated 
her  for  that  misfortune  by  endowing 
her  with  unexampled  beauties  of 
mind  and  person.  What  is  it  to  me 
that  she  can't  walk  T 

'Where  is  Mr.  Denton's  letter?' 
I  said,  wishing  to  stop  James,  and 
to  withdraw  his  mind  from  Caroline 
— '  Let  me  see  it.' 

*  I  tore  it  to  pieces.  I  ground  it 
in  the  dust,'  he  eaid.  '  Aiid  now,' 
he  went  on,  wringing  my  hand, 
<  having  had  my  love-affair  with 


that  pretty  soulless  flirt,  I  will 
humbly  thank  heaven  for  Caroline, 
if  she  will  marry  me  at  once.  Don't 
forget  that,  for  I  am  in  earnest.' 

I  lay  awake  all  night.  The 
thought  that  banished  sleep,  and 
even  made  me  forget  Ethel,  being 
he  is  mad  about  Caroline.  I  rose 
early  and  went  to  my  sister.  She 
was  np,  and  radiantly  beautifrd.  It 
was  without  one  moment's  pause 
that  we  began  to  speak  of  James. 

'  He  tore  up  Mr.  Denton's  letter,' 
she  said.  '  But  I  recollected  every 
word  of  it,  and  immediately  wrote 
it  down.    Here  it  is.' 

I  read  it.  It  was  as  coldly  worded 
a  refusal  as  ever  was  penned.  Then 
I  told  Caroline  all  that  had  hap- 
pened in  London.  She  knew  both 
sides  of  the  story  now,  and  she  said 
—'Let  us  act.'  'But  how?' 
'  Write  to  Mr.  Denton  and  say  that 
we  are  returning  instantly,  and  shall 
cease  to  be  his  tenants.  We  will 
give  our  notice  at  once.  Say  that 
we  shall  only  stay  long  enough  to 
arrange  our  stairs.  Give  no  reason; 
but  do  as  I  say.  This  may  bring 
Mr.  Denton  down  here,  so  we  will 
send  Major  Malafont  away.'  James 
started  that  morning  for  a  walking 
tour  to  the  Land's  End. 

I  went  out  after  this  conversation, 
and  I  met  Aunt  Anne  on  the  sands. 

'  I  have  been  posting  a  letter  to 
Ethel,'  she  said,  'and  telling  her 
how  much  Major  Malafont  is  taken 
with  your  sister.  He  came  in  while 
I  was  waiting,  and  he  bade  me  say 
that  he  so  valued  true-heartedness 
in  woman,  that  if  Miss  Woodleigh 
could  be  persuaded  to  become  a 
wife,  he  would  marry  her.  Then  he 
laughed.  "  All  the  world,"  he  said, 
"would  say  I  had  married  for 
money ;  they  are  both  of  them  good 
speculations,  but,  you  know,  I  could 
not  marry  my  aunt.*'  But  I  almost 
think  he  was  sincere,  and  really 
meant  what  he  said.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense !'  I  answered.  '  How 
lovely  the  sea  looks  to-day.*  But  I 
felt  sick  with  vexation,  and  of 
course  took  refuge  with  Caroline, 
telling  her  simply  all  that  had  been 
said. 

The  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  lifted  her  head  a  little  as 
with  a  gesture  of  thankEdving. 
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'  And  60  James  would  marry  me  ?' 
she  said^  firmly.  'And  I  am  re- 
stored to  the  rights  of  woman  by 
this  hero  who  has  come  into  my 
cruelly  enchanted  life  and  given  me 
back  my  birthright  Tou  know  we 
have  scarcely  been  parted  an  hour 
for  the  last  seven  days,  and  when  he 
spoke  to  me  of  love  vesterday  1  felt 
surely  that  I  coula  rise  up  and 
walk.' 

*  Oh,  Caroline  !*  I  exclaimed,  with 
a  wail  of  regret  in  my  voice  that  I 
could  not  prevent. 

*  No,  no  !'  she  cried,  shaking  the 
teaxs  from  her  ejes,  '  you  must  not 
feel  for  me.  You  must  win  Ethel 
for  him,  and  make  haste  about  it, 
too.' 

'How?' 

'  Why,  by  having  it  out  with  Mr. 
Denton.  It  is  your  business  more 
than  mine.  He  is  your  nephew.  Oh, 
go  back  to  Tregarth  to-morrow — 
f/o.' 

I  said  that  I  could  not  go— that 
after  such  a  letter  as  Mr.  l)enton's 
to  James  no  one  could  speak  to 
him. 

'  Not  to  plead,  not  to  entreat,  but 
certainly  to  upbraid  him,  and  give 
an  opinion  of  his  conduct— t/ia/  you 
have  a  right  to  do,'  urged  Caroline ; 
'  and  if  you  do  not  use  the  right  that 
is  yours,  I  will  claim  a  woman's 
liberty  of  speech  and  make  him 
ashamed  myself.' 

So  Caroline  spoke,  and  she  con- 
quered as  usual.  The  very  next  day 
we  were  both  at  Tregarth. 

The  following  morning,  after 
breakfast^  she  said— 

'  Do  not  wait  for  Mr.  Denton  to 
come  here.  Go  to  him.  We  have 
been  insulted,  and  are  very  angry 
and  are  not  going  to  admit  him, 
perhaps, — you  must  ask  to  see  him 
alone.' 

So  she  sent  me  ofif  merrily,  with 
smiles  to  give  me  courage.  But  I 
did  not  go  at  once  to  the  'great 
house;'  I  wandered  away  to  the 
beech- trees  by  the  river  side,  where 
the  reader,  during  that  very  hour, 
found  me,  in  the  first  pages  of  this 
history  of  what  followed  on  our 
JLiondon  season. 

For  the  misery  caused  by  the  evil 
rlone,  and  which  1  had  helped  to  do, 
I  Borrowed,  but  I  could  see  uo  cure ; 


and  the  mystery  grew  greater  and 
greater.  I  never  thought  that  Mr. 
Denton  would  refuse  James  Mala- 
font  I  felt  with  real  indignation 
that  had  such  an  intention  been  in 
his  mind  he  ought  not  to  have  be- 
haved as  he  had  done.  He  had  ill- 
treated  his  daughter,  my  nephew^ 
and  myself;  and  that  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Denton  could  have  so  cruelly 
used  us  was  the  strangest  part  of 
the  mystery.  Under  the  beech* 
trees,  where  I  had  so  often  found 
refreshing  peace  and  consolation,  I 
found  no  rest  now.  Not  a  word  of 
explanation  could  the  murmuring 
water  suggest  The  river  flowed 
away,  like  life,  never  stopping  for 
sighs  or  tears,  never  condescending 
to  explanations. 

I  could  bear  the  loneliness  no 
longer  at  last,  and,  like  a  coward,  I 
wandered  back  to  Caroline. 

'  1  have  not  had  courage  to  go 
yet,'  I  said,  as  I  walked  into  the 
room. 

Her  answer,  with  a  glance  at  the 
window,  was  —  'There  is  Ethel 
coming  up  the  garden.' 

I  threw  up  the  window  and  she 
walked  in.  She  looked  pale,  even 
haggard ;  the  picture  of  disappoint- 
ment. But  she  tried  to  smile,  and 
she  greeted  us  kindly.  In  her  hand 
she  held  Auot  Anne's  letter. 

*  Is  it  true,'  she  asked  looking  at 
Caroline, '  that  Major  Malafont  has 
said  this?' 

'  He  has  said  it  to  me,  dear  Ethel. 
It  is  true.'  And  Caroline's  eyes 
glittered  with  tears,  and  the  two 
beautiful  women  looked  at  each 
other  steadily. 

'  It  is  more  than  Major  Malafont 
ever  said  in  words  to  me,'  said 
Ethel  '  But  I  had  misunderstood 
him.' 

What  could  we  say?  Even  Caro- 
line was  at  a  loss,  as  I  saw  by  a 
glance  she  gave  me.  Could  we  tell 
Ethel  that  her  father  had  coldly  and 
insolently  refused  him?  No.  We 
sisters  exchanged  the  question,  and 
the  answer  too.  No.  It  was  im- 
possible to  speak  of  the  father  to 
the  child. 

'  Good-bye,'  said  Ethel,  and  she 
gave  one  sad  glance  at  Caroline, 
and  left  the  room,  walking  down  the 
garden,  and   disappearing  in   the 
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road    under   the   shadow   of   the 
trees. 

'  Now,  go  at  onoe — or,  stay ;  take 
a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscait.  That 
will  do  for  luncheon,  and  it  will 
allow  of  her  getting  home  before 
you  arrive.' 

I  quite  stared  at  Caroline,  talking 
of  luncheon,  and  still  so  determined 
on  my  going.  Then  I  took  the  food 
as  she  had  suggested,  and  still  stood 
with  my  grey  hat  in  my  hands,  list- 
less and  sad.  I  can  see  myself  now, 
and  the  hat  hanging  by  the  string 
with  the  long  black  feather,  and  the 
trailing  veil. 

It  was  more  than  Caroline  could 
bear;  she  raised  herself  a  little  from 
her  couch. 

'  Oh,  it  makes  me  desperate  to  see 
you— you,  who  can  stand,  and  walk, 
and  get  to  that  man !  Oh,  the  woe 
of  being  a  cripple— I  know  it  now  t' 

And  her  face  was  a  grand  picture 
of  helpless  despair.  I  was  greatly 
disturbed,  but  I  so  disliked  the  idea 
of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Denton  that 
I  resisted  still — a  little. 

'  I  do  not  see  any  good  in  going 
now.* 

She  pulled  the  bell  hastily  by  the 
string  that  was  always  within  reach 
of  her  hand. 

'  I  will  be  wheeled  there,'  she 
said.  '  I  will  see  him  myself.' 

'  My  dear  Caroline/  I  said,  sooth- 
ingly, '  I  will  go.  But  tell  me— d') 
you  love  James  ?'  I  trembled  as  I 
spoke. 

'  Yes ;  well  enough  to  break  my 
own  heart  to  heal  his  if  needful. 
But  it  is  not  needful.  I  will  have 
Ethel  won  for  him.  Go,  and  tell 
Mr.  Denton  to  come  to  me.' 

So  I  went  away  on  my  errand, 
going  more  willingly  because  I  had 
a  message  to  deliver.  I  got  to  the 
green  door  in  the  wall  that  sur- 
rounded the  shrubberies.  I  had  the 
key,  and  I  entered  the  grounds.  I 
heard  the  sounds  of  saws  and  axes 
at  a  little  distance,  so  I  turned  in 
that  direction.  I  saw  Mr.  Denton 
busy  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand, 
working  himself,  and  giving  direc- 
tions. He  came  to  meet  me,  and  I 
stood  waiting  for  him  where  a  path 
came  down  from  the  house. 

'  How  can  you  cut  down  those 
old  thorns?* 


'  Oh !  we  all  do  just  what  pleases 
ourselves,  I  suppose.'  He  was  very 
angry.  '  Pray  did  you  mean  this  ?' 
And  he  took  from  his  pocket  the 
letter  in  which  I  had  given  notice  of 
our  removing  from  his  house.  His 
anger  made  me  brave. 

'  Yes,'  I  said.  '  And  I  am  here  to 
tell  you  why,  if  you  wish  to  know.' 

^  I  do  wish  to  know.' 

'  Your  treatment  of  James  Mala- 
font  makes  it  impossible  to  live  near 
you  with  pleasuia' 

'  Well,  this  outrHerods  Herod  1 
he  exclaimed.  '  You  have  been 
cleverly  taken  in  by  the  Major,  my 
poor  cousin,  as  I  was  too.'  And 
then  he  broke  out  into  angry  words. 

'  Stop,  Mr.  Denton.    James  pro> 

Eosed  for  Ethel,  and  you  refused 
im,  insolently.' 

*  The  man  who  could  so  cruelly 
deceive  one  woman  would  lie,  to 
save  his  character,  to  another ;  and 
that  is  what  Major  Malafont  has 
done  to  you.' 

*  How  dare  you?*  I  cried.  *  Listen 
— or  quick,  look  at  this ;  there  are 
people  coming  from  the  bouse.' 

Then  I  held  out  the  copy  of  his 
note  to  him,  and  he  quailed  under 
it,  I  saw.     It  was  just  this : — 

• 

'  Dear  Sir,— I  feel  the  compli- 
ment you  have  paid  my  daughter 
in  the  proposal  for  her  hand  ;  but  it 
is  not  quite  the  thing  that  either  of 
us  woidd  lika — Yours  faithfully, 

'  Geopp.  Denton.' 

He  quailed  indeed,  and  I  felt  tri- 
umphant in  the  midst  of  my  wretch- 
edness. He  laid  hold  of  a  great 
laburnum  hough  that  was  banging 
over  us,  and  steadied  himself,  for  the 
shock  had  made  his  limbs  tremble. 
He  was  pale  and  speechless.  The 
sound  of  steps,  and  men's  voices 
drew  near,  and  down  the  way  from 
the  house  came  a  stranger  with  one 
of  the  men-servants.  Mr.  Denton 
recovered  himself. 

'  Signer  Barnardino !  You  re- 
member this  gentleman,  Mrs.  Mala- 
font; and  the  pleasant  hours  I 
spent  in  his  studio,  this  season,  in 
town?* 

I  paid  my  compliments,  and  said 
I  had  not  forgotten  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  dinner. 

'  But  now  I  want  your  permission 
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for  doing  what  I  proposed  to  do/ 
said  U  8%gnor,  '  I  am  sorry  I  conld 
not  oome  earlier.  Here  is  yoor  note.' 
And  taking  the  note,  Mr.  Denton 
read  aloud—- 

'  My  DEiB  SiB, — ^Yon  have  grati- 
fied me  very  much,  which  I  say  with 
all  a  father's  pride.  Ck>m6  to  Tre- 
garth  as  soon  as  you  can.— Tours 
ever, 

'  GsoFF.  Denton/ 

'And  you   wish?' said    Mr. 

Denton. 

'  To  do  as  I  petitioned — ^to  take 
the  model  of  Miss  Denton's  hand, 
just  to  above  the  wrist,  if  you  will 
allow  me.  It  is  the  most  exquisite 
hand  and  wrist  in  the  world.  It 
shows  your  true  appreciation  of  art 
to  make  no  scruples.  I  am  obliged 
to  Miss  Denton  and  to  you — eter- 
nally 1' 

Mr.  Denton  looked  at  me  with  a 
face  which  the  strife  between  laugh- 
ter and  vexation  made  ladiorons  to 
the  highest  degree.  He  had  re- 
fused Edith's  hand  to  Signer  Bar- 
nardino  as  a  model,  and  had  ad- 
dressed the  refusal  to  James  Mala- 
font.  In  exchange,  the  note, 
accepting  my  nephews  proposal, 
had  gone  to  the  sculptor. 

I  possessed  myself  of  both  the 
documents,  and  rushed  off  to  Edith. 
She  came  down  to  Signer  Barnard- 
ino,  all  beauty  and  blushes ;  and 
submitted  hand  and  wrist  to  his 
manipulations  with  a  charming  will- 
ingness. I  comforted  Mr.  Denton 
with  a  promise  that  it  should  all  be 


made  right,  and  went  home  to  Oaro- 
line.    (in  I  ever  forget  her  ? 

'  No  one  is  to  be  sorry,'  she  said, 
'  no  one,  because  it  has  given  me 
my  love  story.  A  good  man  loved 
me  for  myself;  and  even  /  might 
have  been  married.' 

She  spoke  lightly,  and  made  a 
little  gay  story  out  of  all  that  had 
happened;  and  in  my  heart  I 
believe  that  her  spirit  was  less 
lonely  ever  after,  and  her  life  com- 
pleta  She  herself  wrote  all  about 
it  to  James,  and  one  evening  ho 
came  in,  tirod,  and  travel-stained, 
and  stood  before  her. 

'  What  am  I  to  say  ?'  he  asked. 

'  You  are  to  say  to  me  that  I  am 
your  dear  good  friend  for  not  letting 
yoQ,  in  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ment, do  anything  more  desperate 
than  flatter  me.' 

He  stooped  down  suddenly  and 
kissed  her.  She  coloured  crimson, 
but  smiled  easily. 

'  Thank  you/  she  said,  laughing. 
'  I  have  liked  my  little  experience 
very  much.  For  the  future  I  shall 
watch  you  and  Ethel,  and  your 
happiness  will  be  mine/ 

On  my  writing-table,  chiselled  in 
purest  marble,  is  an  exquisite  model 
of  a  lovely  litUe  hand,  braceleted  at 
the  wrist,  with  a  lace  ruifle  falling 
back  from  the  narrow  gold  band. 
It  was  Signer  Bamardino's  present 
to  Mr.  Denton  on  Ethel's  marriage; 
but  as  he  '  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  it,'  he  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  use  it 
for  a  paper-weight 

G.  P. 
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ONE  O'CLOCK  P.M.,  SUNDAY. 

^  A»Obfii  BiM  iiktt^. 

W£  have— 'tis  feted— poor  or  rich, 
It  doesn^  make  a  cfifTerenoe  which  ~ 
Our  troubles  and  our  trials. 
But  then  we  have,  when  they  are  done, 
Our  little  glimpses  of  the  sun — 
Exempli  gratia j  Sunday,  one 
P.M.  in  Seven  Dials. 

The  darkest  clouds  are  silver-lined — 
Tis  'neath  a  rough  outside  we  find 

The  jewel  that  is  rarest 
And  in  the  very  self-same  way — 
I  know  the  truth  of  what  I  say — 
He  best  enjoys  his  holiday 

Whose  holidays  are  sparest. 

The  wealthy  o'er  six  courses  growls — 
He  doesn't  care  for  truffled  fowls, 

To  jellies  cries  Jam  satu! 
The  poor  who  seldom  flesh  can  eat 
Considers  a  most  glorious  treat 
A  sometimes  Sunday  bit  of  meat 

Baked  over  six  small  taties  I 

But  then — 'tis  strange— I  really  think 

My  lord  might— though  from  fowl  he  shrink- 

Enjoy  the  poor  man's  dinner. 
And  I'm  inclined  to  think  if  you 
Our  poor  friend  offered  truffles  to, 
He'd  turn  his  nose  up— ask  for  stew, 

The  miserable  sinner ! 

Whaf  s  the  conclusion  ?    That  the  poor 
Fates  better  than  the  rich  secure — 

Such  words  would  meet  denials. 
So  with  the  argument  have  done. 
But  come  with  me  and  see  the  fun 
Of  dinner-time— on  Sunday — one 

P.M.  in  Seven  Dials. 
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ENGLAND  DURING  THE  WAR. 


ENGL  A.ND^  in  this  present  month 
of  September,  is  in  the  midst 
of  war.  Happily  not  fighting  her 
own  battles,  but  the  battles  of  other 
nations— through  the  medinm  of 
electricity  and  printer*s  ink.  As 
regards  information,  indeed,  the 
people  of  London  have  been  more 
in  the  midst  of  war  than  the  people 
of  Paris.  For  intelligence  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  cam- 
paign has  been  received  in  Pall 
Mall  long  before  finding  its  way  to 
the  Boulevards;  and  it  was  fre- 
quently vi&  England  that  the  news 
first  reached  the  French  public. 
This  was  of  course  before  every- 
body knew  the  worst,  and,  there 
being  nothing  to  conceal,  the  Pro- 
visional Gk)vernment  were  eaabled 
to  tell  the  honest  truth. 

Not  only  as  regards  leading  facts 
contained  in  the  telegrams,  has 
London  been  ahead  of  Paris,  during 
all  the  terrible  time  since  the  de- 
claration of  war.  Our  journals 
have  published  far  fuller  and  more 
comprehensive  accounts  of  the 
course  of  the  campaign  than  those 
of  the  French  capital.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  the  English  press  been 
indebted  to  the  French  press  for  even 
incidental  information.  Between 
the  correspondents  with  the  several 
Prussian  armies,  and  the  corre- 
spondents who,  unrecognised  ex- 
cept in  the  character  of  spies,  took 
their  chance  on  the  French  side, 
the  London  journals — and  the 
principal  provincial  journals  also — 
have  been  wonderfully  well  sup- 
plied with  details  of  the  military 
operations,  as  well  as  descriptive 
accounts  of  the  leading  events. 

The  quality  of  these  communica- 
tions has  not  been  quite  equal — 
that  would  be  too  much  to  expect. 
Some  of  '  our  own  correspondents ' 
would  be  sure  to  write  better  than 
some  others  under  any  similar  con- 
ditions ;  others,  who  would  have  had 
an  equal  chance  in  a  fair  field,  have 
suffered  a  disadvantage  by  being 
exposed  to  unusual  difficulties. 
Some,  who  would  have  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  facts,  had  no  facts  to 
make  use   of.     Others,  to  whom 


material  was  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  were  overbordened  by 
opportunities  to  which  they  were 
not  q^oite  equal.  Men  of  varied 
capacities,  in  fact,  were  subjected 
to  uncertain  tests,  and  expoosd  to 
the  influence  of  circamstances  be- 
yond their  control 

The  only  apparent  exception  is 
that  of  the  bom  correspondent — 
nascitur,  non  fit — who  made  his 
fame  in  the  Crimea,  lost  it  a  little 
in  India,  and  has  now  every  ad- 
vantage that  he  can  possibly  have 
at  the  Prussian  head  quarters. 
Dr.  Russell,  at  least,  has  bad  fair 
play  for  his  powers,  and  he  made  a 
magnificent  justification  of  his  pre- 
ferment in  his  account  of  the  de- 
cisive battle  round  Sedan,  which 
culminated  in  the  submission  of  the 
French  Emperor.  Very  diffierent  is 
Dr.  Russeiris  relation  of  the  events 
of  that  great  day  in  history,  to  the 
flippant  narrative,  published  in 
London  an  evening  earUer,  of  an- 
other gentleman  not  hitherto  known 
in  the  same  field.  The  latter  was 
not  unappreciative  of  the  military 
operations,  as  far  as  he  could  see 
them ;  but  he  encumbered  his  nar- 
rative, in  a  far  from  independent 
spirit,  with  particulars  of  what 
General  Sheridan  and  General 
von  Roon  said  to  him  while  tiie 
fight  was  proceeding ;  how  General 
Sheridan  used  his  (the  correspond- 
ent's) openv-glass;  how  these  and 
other  great  men  made  suggestions 
to  him— in  very  familiar  and  very 
strong  language,  according  to  his 
account — ^as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
encounter  on  either  side;  how, 
when  Napoleon's  letter  came,  with 
the  Emperor's  sword,  the  bearer 
of  the  flag  of  truce  was  re- 
ceived contemptuously;  bow  the 
actual  flag  was  offered  to  him  (the 
correspondent)  as  a  souvenir,  and 
was  refused  by  him  because  it  was 
a  '  duster '  and  too  much  like  other 
dusters  to  be  of  interest;  how  he, 
and  the  King,  and  Bismarck  after- 
wards drank  beer  from  the  same 
bottles  to  celebrate  the  French  de- 
feat ;  how  they  wereall  quite  familiar 
together,  and  how  the  correspondent 
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took  the  opportuDity  of  asldiig  Bis- 
marck his  opinion  upon  important 
questions  of  state,  and  reoeived 
answers  in  a  similarly  candid  spirit. 
The  writer's  contemptuous  allusion 
to  the  unhappy  Emperor  and  his  eon 
'  Loulu '  seem  intended  to  reflect  the 
tone  of  the  society  in  which  he  was 
temporarily  placed ;  but  Dr.Russell's 
narrative  leads  us  to  form  a  very 
different  conclusion.  According  to 
the  account  of  the  latter  gentleman. 
Napoleon's  sword  and  letter  were 
received  with  the  same  respect  as 
Napoleon  himself,  when  Bismarck, 
with  uncovered  head,  insisted  upon 
treating  the  fallen  Emperor  as  he 
would  his  own  royal  master. 

Some  of  the  best  pictures  con- 
nected with,  the  war  have  been  those 
of  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala.  This 
gentleman  does  not  care  for  facts. 
He  is  all  the  better  without  them — 
certainly  in  relation  to  other  gentle- 
men writing  under  the  same  con- 
dition. Nelson  declared  bad  weather 
to  be  a  point  in  his  favour  in  battle 
— Mr.  Sala  has  the  advantage  in 
what  may  be  called  no  weather  at 
all.  When  nothing  is  to  be  said  he 
can  say  it  better  than  any  of  his 
compeers;  and  although  ferreting 
out  news  is  not  his  forte,  he  supplies 
service  which  is  frequently  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  through 
his  keen  powers  of  observation, 
facility  of  description,  and  the 
wonderful  range  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial at  his  command.  Mr.  Sala 
has  upon  former  occasions  described 
battles  and  battle-fields  with  force 
and  effect;  but  his  best  letters  are 
those  in  which  he  has  leisure  to  be 
discursive,  and  during  the  present 
campaign  they  have  been  entirely 
of  this  character.  He  went  with  the 
French  army  as  far  as  Metz;  and 
his  sketches  by  the  way  were  fre- 
quently finished  pictures  of  that 
enthusiastio  advance.  Not  that  he 
shared  the  enthusiasm,  though  his 
sympathies  were  evidently  with  the 
brave  men  who  have  been  so  ter- 
ribly beaten,  and  who  never  fought 
better  in  success  than  in  this  gigantic 
&ilure.  Who  will  not  remember 
that  grim  remark  with  which  he 
followed  up  the  description  of  the 
Emperor's  departure  horn  Paris? 
He  had  never  before,  he  told  us, 
seen  Napoleon  looking  so  ill  and 


anxious;  and  he  added:  'The 
Emperor  is  going  on  a  long  rail- 
way journey,  and  he  has  not  taken 
a  return  ticket,*  The  writer  himself 
italicised  the  concluding  words, 
thus  indicating  the  significance 
which  he  meant  to  give  them. 
How  prophetic  they  have  proved 
we  all  know ! 

When  Mr.  Sala  shared  the  fate 
of  the  other  correspondents,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  Metz,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  concentrated 
himself  upon  the  capital.  Thence 
some  of  his  best  letters  have  pro- 
ceeded. They  always  treated  pass- 
ing events  from  a  picturesque  point 
of  view,  and  were  rich  in  the  usual 
resources  of  the  writer.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  the  great 
events  of  the  2nd  of  September.  On 
the  previous  Saturday  night  he  was 
arrested  as  a  Prussian  spy,  and  was 
imprisoned  until  two  o'clock  on 
Sunday  —  the  day  of  Eevolution. 
When  released  he  was  suffering  so 
severely — at  the  hands,  it  seems,  of 
his  fellow-prisoners — as  to  be  placed 
Jiors  de  combat  for  some  days.  It 
might  have  happened  to  anybody, 
however,  to  miss  a  revolution  of  so 
sudden  a  kind.  A  little  extra  sleep 
on  the  Sunday  morning  would  have 
been  sufiScient.  Many  persons,  pro- 
bably, living  in  quiet  parts  of  the 
city,  went  to  bed  under  an  Empire 
and  woke  up  under  a  Bepublic. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  London  joumalB 
differ  in  qualifications  for  their  office ; 
and  in  nothing  is  the  difference  more 
marked  than  in  the  matter  of  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  No  amount 
of  caution,  probably,  would  secure 
safety  under  the  circumstances ;  but 
some  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  invited  suspicion  and  met  in- 
terference half-way.  A  foreigner  is 
necessarily  in  a  false  position  in  a 
country  fighting  for  its  life.  What 
is  he  doing  there  ?  The  French  of 
all  other  nations  cannot  understand 
the  spirit  which  leads  Englishmen 
and  Americans  to  follow  armies  for 
their  amusement,  and  to  take — as 
they  so  frequently  do— an  interest 
in  a  contest  for  its  own  sake,  apart 
from  any  partizan  feeling.  And 
when  they  fiind  strangers  indulging 
in  independent  criticisms  at  public 
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tables  upon  the  oondnet  of  their 
miiUBtera  and  generals,  thoy  are 
naturally  led  to  regard  soeh  per- 
sons as  enemies— an  influence  which 
is  still  more  pardonable  when  the 
said  strangers  are  found  prowling 
about  among  fortifications,  and 
taJking  oomprehensiye  notes.  Etcii 
when  such  persons  proTe  to  be 
nothing  msxte  formidable  than  cor* 
respondents  the  situation  is  not  quite 
satisfactory.  Ri^tly  or  wrongly,  it 
is  oonsidend  that  the  agents  of  the 
press  may,  with  the  beet  of  inten- 
tions, do  the  work  of  spies;  and 
added  to  this  is  the  jealousy  of  the 
press  which  is  felt  whereyer  the 
press  exists,  by  large  classes  always, 
and  by  eyerybody  whose  interests 
may  happen  to  be  affected  hj  pub- 
licity. There  are  many  occasions 
when  a  chiel  among  us  taking  notes 
and,  £uth,  determined  to  print  them, 
is  fBir  from  being  a  welcome  Tisitor; 
and  there  are  few  of  us  who,  from 
time  to  time,  do  not  find  cause  to 
rail  at  the  newspapers.  In  the 
current  chronicles  of  the  present 
war  there  have  been  some  exaggera- 
tions and  misrepresentations;  but 
the  representatiTes  of  the  English 
journals  haye  performed  their  task 
wonderfully  well  considering  the 
difficulties  inyoWed;  and  few  in- 
stances haye  occurred  in  which  it 
would  be  Udi  to  say  that  there  was 
not  an  honest  desire  to  get  at  the 
truth. 

The  results  of  these  gentiemen's 
labours  are  certainly  enormous  as 
regards  bulk.  Our  principal  jour- 
nads  haye  been  teeming  for  weeks 
past  with  accounts  from  the  battie- 
fields,  which  may  well  be,  con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  cor- 
respondents employed"-a  consider- 
able plurality  for  eyery  paper.  From 
Paris  alone  we  notice  in  one  journal 
letters  published  on  the  same  day 
from '  Our  Special  Correspondent,' 
'•  A  Special  Correspondent,'  'An  Occa- 
sional Correspondent,'  and '  Our  Own 
Correspondent' — the  latter  being  the 
regular  representative  of  the  paper. 
And  these  are  in  addition  to  the 
severed  correspondents  with  the 
I^rench  and  with  the  German 
armies,  and  those  stationed  in  out- 
lying plaees  where  information  is 
most  likely  to  be  obtained.  A 
London  newspaper  in  these  days 


has,  besides,  from  tines  to  ne 
articles  about  the  war,  daily.  The 
three  or  four  leading  articles  have 
been,  and  still  are,  deyotod  to  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  subject, 
almost  to  the  entire  exctusioii  gI 
domestic  matters,  whitk  at  the 
most  get  a  column  or  so  two  or 
three  times  a  week;  and  there  is 
always  the  regular '  headed '  artide, 
following  the  course  of  the  csm- 
paign,  interpreting  the  telegxama^ 
and  weighing  the  probabHities  on 
either  s^e.  This  at  least  was  the 
process  while  there  was  more  than 
one  side  actively  in  the  field. 

The  war,  too,  has  raised  an  im- 
mense amount  of  discussion  upon 
our  own  military  system ;  upon  the 
state  of  the  Army,  the  Mihtia,  and 
the  Volunteers ;  upon  war  generally ; 
upon  warlike  implements  geneiaUy 
and  particularly;  upon  potiticil 
c(msiderations  affecting  onrseheB; 
upon  international  duties  devolviDg 
upon  us ;  upon  the  duties  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  ministry  at  the 
crisis.  Then  there  are  tiie  money 
articles,  which  are  influenced  bj 
the  war  from  beginning  to  end; 
the  commercial  returns  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  shipping  intelli- 
gence — all  affected  by  the  war. 
The  lists  of  Bubeoriptions  in  aid 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  occupy 
a  larger  space  every  day;  and  we 
have  besides  the  interesting  accounti 
of  the  contributions  in  land,  made 
to  the  Committee  in  St.  Martin's 
Place,  and  the  exertions  of  the  be- 
nevolent ladies  there  engaged. 

These  ladies  at  their  Jaboors  frs- 
nish  a  subject  for  an  admiraUe 
engraving  in  one  of  our  iUnstmted 
papers— the  latest  in  tiie  field.  Bat 
this  is  by  no  means  all  ttnt  the 
illustrated  papers  have  contrtbutBd 
towards  the  records  of  the  war  in 
this  country.  From  the  first  artists 
as  well  as  writers  have  been  on  the 
scene  of  strife;  and  amidst  all 
dangers  and  discouragements  ihej 
have  plied  their  pentSls  with  gnat 
success  in  the  public  service.  With 
the  pictorial  added  to  the  literary 
records  which  surround  us  on  every 
side,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  we  did  not  fsel  ourselves  'in  tiie 
midst  of  war.' 

But   if  not  satisfied   with  the 
record  and  the  delineation  of  the 
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ennU  of  the  oampaign— hare  we 
not  the  maps  to  help  us  to  under- 
Btandthemf  Not  meiely  the  maps 
in  our  old  atlases,  but  military 
maps,  made  expressly  for  the  occa- 
81011,  with  the  sboog  points  and  the 
oommunications  marked,  and  the 
stiategical  combinations  made  clear 
to  all  who  ehoose  to  follow  them. 
The  majority  of  these  maps— which 
may  be  had  by  the  soore  at  every 
hl)nu7  or  printsellers  —  are  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  purpose; 
and  the  bird's-eye  views  are  espe- 
cially interesting  to  the  eye.  The 
Fiench  first  adopted  the  plan  of 
marking  with  the  little  French  and 
Pnusian  fl^s;  and  here  in  Eng- 
land we  have  followed  them  witii 
gieatenthusiasoL  Paterfamilias  will 
^  course  fight  out  the  latest  opera- 
tion upon  his  breakfiist-table  be- 
fore going  to  office,  with  the  aid 
of  the  cruets;  explaining  to  his 
wondering  family  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  the  mustard  holds 
OQ^  and  how  the  pepper  must  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians, 
who  are  winViTig  a  flank  march 
upon  the  salt.  But,  after  dinner, 
when  the  labours  of  the  day  are 
over,  Paterfamilias  tests  his  calcu- 
lations with  the  aid  of  the  evening 
paper  and  the  map,  which  he  care- 
fully posts  upy  according  to  the 
latest  telegrams ;  and  he  would  not 
think  of  going  to  bed  until  he 
bas  placed  all  the  flags  in  their 
light  places,  and  made  the  com- 
batants comfortable  for  the  night. 
He  has  tired  of  this,  however,  of 
Iste;  for  it  is  fatiguing  to  note 
the  progress  all  in  one  direction; 
and  the  seat  of  war  looks  sadly 
monotonous  with  little  else  than  the 
Profiuan  colours. 

Very  valuable  assistance  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  campaign 
may  be  gained  by  a  visit  to  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  where  there  is  a 
map  occupying  almost  the  entire 
floor  of  a  large  exhibition  room, 
iDodels  of  the  battalions  composing 
the  two  armies  being  placed  in 
tbeir  positions  every  day;  and  at 
certain  hours,  b^^inning  at  twelve 
o'clock,  an  excellent  explanatory 
lectnre  is  delivered  by  a  gentleman 
of  much  milituy  experience,  and 
in  e?ery  way  competent  fnr  the 
^ttk.    A  similar  leoozd   upon  a 


large  scale  may  also  be  seen  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

In  current  litevatnre — apart  from 
the  newspapers — ^the  war  is  every- 
where. Books  are  promised  upon 
every  subject  more  or  less  relating 
to  it— the  Rhine  question,  the  Ger- 
man campaigns  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
the  personal  history  of  the  Bonaparte 
fam&y,  new  principles  of  warfare, 
improved  projectiles,  breech  and 
muzzle  loaciing,  the  military  sys- 
tems of  the  Continent,  our  own 
military  system,  the  army,  the 
militia,  the  volunteers,  military 
maxims  as  laid  down  by  distin- 
guished commanders,  &c.,  &c.  The 
monthly  magazines,  of  course,  con- 
tribute their  quota  to  the  literature 
of  the  war ;  they  are  already  deep 
in  the '  question/  and  will  follow  up 
immediately  with  personal  expe- 
riences. The  forthcoming  quarter- 
lies will  also  pronounce  on  the 
subject  Meanwnile  collections  of 
patriotio  songs,  translated  firom  the 
French  and  Cierman,  are  finding 
a  ready  demand.  The  'German 
Fatherland '  and  the '  fihine  Watch ' 
are  ever j^ where;  so  is  Alfired  de 
Mussefs  celebrated  defiance;  while 
the  '  Marseillaise,' '  Mourir  pour  la 
Patrie,'  and  other  popular  Bepnb- 
lican  productions  are  printed  on 
sheets  and  sold  for  a  penny. 

The  war  is,  of  course,  made  the 
medium  for  considerable  satire.  The 
comic  journals  live  upon  it,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  the  opportu- 
nities for  effective  illustrations  of 
the  subject  are  not  many,  and  they 
have  already  become  &tiguing.  One 
week  two,  certainly,— and  we  rather 
think  three,  —  of  these  pictorial 
jesters  produced  cartoons  quite 
identical  in  idea,  and  almost  in  exe- 
cution. As  a  rule  we  usually  find 
that  they  sufficiently  vai^  the  repre- 
sentations of  King  William  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  or  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  King  William,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  take  turns  in  pr&" 
senting  us  with  pictures  of  the  con- 
ventional young  lady  with  a  cap 
who  represents  France  in  so  many 
moods,  of  the  other  conventional 
young  ladv  with  a  helmet  who  does 
the  same  duty  for  England,  and  in 
'  entering  into  the  feelings'  of  the 
Empress  of  the  French.    Oneof  our 
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comic  contemporaries,  we  are  sorry 
to  see,  has  ceased  to  eiist,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  excitement  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  as  its  artist 
seldom  drew  a  cartoon  without  a 
skeleton  in  it,  and  the  war  wonld  haye 

fiyen  him  every  opportunity  for  the 
evelopment  of  his  peculiar  talent 

Some  independent   squibs  have 
also   appeared.      One,   apparently 
very  popular  in  the  shop  windows, 
represents  the  heads  of  a  file  of 
soldiers  on  the  march,  looking  very 
gay   and    gallant,    and    inscribed 
'€k>ing  to  Weissenbourg:'  on  the 
opposite  side  are  the  same  designs 
turned  upside  down,  by  which  pro- 
cess the   heads   become   those   of 
donkeys,  the  inscription  being, '  Be- 
turning   from    Weissenbourg/     A 
coarse  jest  this,  and  not  quite  con- 
sistent,  since,   if  there   was   any 
foolishness  in  the  case,  it  must  have 
been  for  going   to  Weissenbourg, 
not  for  returning  from  it.    None  of 
the  English  squibs,  by  the  way,  have 
been  so  good  as  the  French  one, 
which  may  now  be  seen  everywhere 
in  London.    I  refer  to  the  character 
map,  representing  the  attitudes  of 
the  respective  countries  at  the  crisis. 
It  is  very  cleverly  conceived,  albeit 
especially  uncomplimentary  to  Eng^ 
land,  who  is  represented  as  an  old 
woman  quaking  with  fear  and  rage, 
and  holding  by  a  string  Ireland,  in 
the   shape   of  a   little  dog,   who 
evidently  wishes  to  get  loose  and 
fight     A  'Comic  Map  of  Paris,' 
sold  by  way  of  companion,  is  not 
nearly  so  good.    The  sketch  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  a  French  artist, 
but  the  verbal  jocularity  is  evidently 
English. 

Some  of  the  chief  personages  of 
the  war  are  already  added  to  the 
collection  at  Madame  Tussaud's, — 
that  last  test  of  fame  or  notoriety, — 
and  they  are  all  of  course  at  the 
photographers.  The  Prussians  here 
are  more  largely  represented  than 
the  French,  in  honour,  it  may  be 
presumed,  of  success;  and  every 
fresh  portxait  of  King  William  looks 
more  fierce  than  the  last  The  ver- 
sions published  before  the  war  had 
an  air  of  severity  which  was  only  mili- 
tary ;  but  over  since  Weissenbourg  his 
photographic  appearance  has  grown 
more  and  more  truculent  I  have 
not  noticed  any  portrait  taken  since 


the  capitulation  of  Sedan ;  bat  that 
ought  to  be  ferocious  indeed.  Let 
us  hope,  if  the  face  be  indicatiTe  of 
the  moods  of  the  man,  that  his  next 
carte  de  vistY^;— taken,  perhaps,  before 
the  appearance  of  th^  pages— viU 
convey  the  idea  of  diplomatic  mag- 
nanimity, with  something  of  hnmin 
pity.  At  present  the  coontenance 
says,  as  clearly  as  scientific  art  can 
portray,  '  Two  milliards  of  francs, 
half  your  fleet,  with  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.'  The  Crown  Prince,  who 
has  shown  himself  such  a  wonderful 
warrior,  has  a  mild  and  amiable 
appearance,  curiously  contracting 
with  that  of  his  father — a  thooghtfol 
face,  but  not  essentially  that  of  a 
soldier.  There  are  E^nglisbmen  of 
far  more  ferocious  aspect  than  either 
the  Crown  Prince  or  Prince  Charles 
Frederick,  who  are  clerks  in  banks, 
or  hold  harmless  appointments  in 
the  Inland  Revenue. 

There  appear  to  be  no  new  por- 
traits of  Napoleon.  There  is  a  very 
triumphantrlooking  one  in  unifomi, 
and  a  very  thoughtful-looking  one 
in  civilian  dress,  which  are  most 
prominently  before  the  public.  And 
in  allusion  to  these  1  may  mention 
a  little  anecdote  of  the  Emperor 
illustrative  of  his  kindly  courtesy, 
a  quality  not  denied  to  him  even  by 
his  enemies.  A  few  months  ago  a 
young  English  lady,  instinct  with  a 
courage  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
yoang  ladies  in  these  d^ys,  wrote  a 
lettf-r  to  Napoleon,  dated  from  the 
residence  of  her  fiamily  in  Paris, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  civilian  por- 
trait, and  requesting  the  honour  of 
his  signature  appended  thereto,  in 
consideration  of  her  expressed  ad- 
miration of  his  character.  By  re- 
turn— ^not  of  post,  but  of  special 
messenger— there  came  a  communi- 
cation in  grand  official  form,  through 
the  private  secretary,  conveying  a 
very  handsome  acknowledgment  of 
the  tribute,  and  enclosing  not  only 
the  civilian  portrait  with  the  auto- 
graph signature  appended,  but  a 
copy  of  the  military  portrait,  of 
which  the  Emperor  begged  her 
acceptance. 

The  war  is  being  illustrated  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  by  a  moyiiig 
panorama  of  its  principal  scenes; 
and  also  in  some  public  gardens  at 
North  Woolwich,  where  there  u  au 
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al  fresco  painting  of  Weissenbonrg, 
and  a  lepreaentation  of  the  battle, 
with  real  fire— the  personal  purt  of 
the  exhibition  being  famished  by 
real  Tolnnteers.  The  latter  arnmge- 
ment  is  not  perhaps  in  the  l»it 
taste;  bat  her  Majes^'s  soldiers 
ha^e  'gone  on '  before  now  at  some 
of  the  London  theatres  in  support 
of  militaiy  dramas,  and  the  popular 
ezoitement  in  the  present  case  seems 
inepressibla 

Itperrades  all  classes.  In  Fall 
Mall  the  '  war  news'  held  its  own 
against  the  grouse,  and  it  has  to 
some  extent  been  proof  against  the 
partridges.  There  are  certainly 
maoy  more  {)eople  in  town  than  is 
nsoai  at  this  time  of  year.  A  few 
carriages  may  be  seen  in  the  Park 
in  the  afternoons;  and  one  morning 
in  '  the  Bow/  between  twelye  and 
two,  I  counted  eleyen  riders,  fiye 
being  ladies.  Bat  this  to  be  sore 
was  early  in  the  month.  Ton  will, 
of  coarse,  not  meet  many  men  at  the 
clubs.  The  club  man,  as  a  rule,  has 
an  abnormal  development  of  the 
nsnal  instincts  for  escape  soon  after 
July;  and  it  would  be  a  very  clever 
war  that  could  keep  him  long  after 
Parliament  and  the  grouse  were  on 
the  wing.  StUl,  even  at  the  most 
orthodox  clubs,  at  that  interesting 
period  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
which  is  known  on  the  Boulevards 
as  *  the  hour  of  absinthe,'  there  is  a 
little  run  after  the  evening  papers ; 
and  within  the  last  few  days  I  have 
seen  at  one  of  the  sternest  of  these 
institutions  a  group  made  up  of  at 
least  six  menibars  who  have  been 
eagerly  discussing  the  chances  of 
peace.  The  sight  is  cheering  to 
those  whose  lot  is  more  or  less  cast 
m  town  during  the  Long  Vacation ; 
hat  the  manifestation  is  a  mere 
iuoe  compared  with  the  agitation 
of  the  latter  days  of  Parliament^ 
and  the  first  week  or  so  afterwards. 
Then  the  dubs  were  thoroughly 
alive  from  two  in  the  day  untH 
two  on  the  following  morning. 
When  it  was  found  that  there  was 
at  least  no  immediate  probability  of 
armed  interference  being  required 
on  the  part  of  England,  the  excite- 
ment lessened  in  political  circles; 
bnt  among  the  general  pablic  out 
of  doors  it  is  as  keen  as  ever.    It 
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sets  in  in  the  streets  as  soon  as  the 
evening  papers  begin  to  appear.  In 
the  leading  thoroughfetres— east  and 
west — ^nearly  every  man  has  a  broad 
or  a  narrow  sheet  in  his  hand, 
perusing  it  on  the  pavement,  and 
occasionally  commumcating  its  con- 
tents to  a  passer-by  in  whose  &ce 
he  reads  the  common  curiosity.  I 
saw  a  very  excited  gentieman  the 
other  day  in  High  Street,  Kensing- 
ton, with  an  open  journal  in  luis 
hand,  who  stopped  a  couple  of 
strangers  and,  in  tones  of  great 
agitation,  conmiunicated  to  tiiem 
the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Ser^au 
and  the  Emperor.  He  alniost 
screamed  his  sympathy  with  tiie 
fallen,  but  added,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  there  was  one  consolation 
— ^it  would  stop  the  carnaga  He 
was  an  Englishman,  he  said,  but  his 
heart  bled  for  poor  France.  In 
railway  carriages  and  in  coffee- 
rooms  strangers  talk  on  the  common 
topic  as  to  intimate  acquaintances, 
exchanging  their  papers,  comparing 
the  latest  news,  and  freely  deciding 
questions  of  strategy  and  policy 
tbat  are  puzzling  generals  and 
prime  ministers.  I  heard  a  hansom 
cabman  the  other  day — who  was 
resting  his  horses,  and  himself, 
outside  a  house  of  refreshment, 
where  I  dare  say  the  war  is  dis- 
cussed from  morn  till  (mountain) 
dewy  eve— enlightening  an  obtuse 
four-wheeler  and  a  policeman  as  to 
'  what  he  should  have  done  had  he 
been  in  the  place  of  Lewis  Napo- 
leon.' It  seemed  clear  from  what 
he  said  tbat  in  such  a  fortuitous 
event  the  disaster  of  Weissenbourg 
might  not  have  been  prevented,  but 
Worth  would  not  have  been  lost 
to  the  French  arms,  and  that  we 
should  have  seen  the  tide  of  Prus- 
sian success  stayed  in  time. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons of  more  pretension  as  authori- 
ties, who  know  all  about  the 
arrangements  of  the  Imperial  family 
from  the  first;  the  precise  amount 
of  money  they  have  invested  in 
English  and  Dutch  securities ;  the 
houses  they  have  had  for  years,  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  England, 
in  oonfitant  readiness  for  the  recep- 
tion ;  the  exact  amount  of  property 
in  plate  and  jewels  whicH  hum  been 
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sent  over  from  time  to  time;  the 
stem  determination  of  the  Emperor, 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Empress, 
and  the  precocions  prescience  of  the 
Imperil  Prince.  So  at  least  they  tell 
yon,  and  it  is  yonr  own  ibnlt  if  yon 
do  not  gain  at  least  amusement  from 
their  infbrmation.  The  same  men 
will  infbrm  you  of  wonderfal  things 
abont  llie  Fmssian  spy  e^tem,  and 
delight  to  assure  yon,  with  the  air 
of  an  oracle,  that  '  organization  has 
done  it  all— the  French  have  no 
organization,  and  never  had/  The 
Jonmals  are  of  course  responsible 
for  cramming  their  readers  with 
these  vague  generalities. 

To  hear  continental  opinion  in 
London  you  must  go  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leicester  Square  and 
Soho.    There  are  restaurants,  espe- 
cially in  Soho.  frequented  almost 
exclusively  by  Germans— and  Prus- 
sians  more  especially — where  the 
t^k,  the  tears,  and  the  general  en- 
thusiasm, are  unbounded ;  the  con- 
vives embrace   one  another  with 
fiarvour— '  Vaterland '  is  on  every 
lip — and  bursts  of  song  are  heard 
occasionally,  particularly  the  one  in 
which  France  is  warned  that  she 
shall  not  have  the  German  Bhine. 
These  scenes  were  more  pronounced 
at  the  first  outbreak  of  the   war, 
shice  which  large  numbers  of  Qer« 
mans  have  left  London  for  the  army. 
TheFreoch  are  more  mixed,  princi- 
pally with  Italians  and  Poles ;  but 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  discussion 
of  the  war  does  not  lose  with  them 
for  want  of  words.    If  Earl  and 
Otto   can   sentimentalize,    depend 
upon  it  that  Jules  and  Gustavo  can 
declaim.    They   grow  more  fierce 
with  every  fresh  reverse;  and  the 
greater  the  losses  the  more  confident 
are  they  of  the  glorious  day  that  is 
coming  for  France.    The  Emperor 
has  fared  among  the  Bepublicans  of 
Leicester  Square  much  as  he  has 
ikred  among  the   Republicans  on 
the  Boulevards.  When  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  leading  the  army  to 
victory  they  gave  him  at  least  out- 
ward   toleration.     Now — ^well,  we 
know  how  a  Frenchman  of  extreme 
opinions  can  talk  when  he  wishes  to 
say  uncomplimentary  things  of  per- 
sons in  high  places,  and  has  no 
dread  of  interference  by  the  poh'ce ! 
When  a  Frenchman  and  a  Prus- 
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sian  meet  in  a  eaf6  or  the  street, 
there  usually  comes  a  tug  of  war, 
throwing  the  proverbial  meeting 
between  Greek  and  Greek  com- 
letely  in  the  shade.  The  war, 
ndeed,  is  said  to  have  broken  out 
in  England  before  a  shot  was  flrec} 
in  Fnmce.  Just  after  the  news  of 
the  declaration,  it  was  reported  at 
the  time,  two  clerks— a  Frenchman 
and  a  German— fell  to  words,  which 
developed  into  blows,  and  had  a 
good  set  fight  with  rulers ;  the 
German,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
getting  the  mastery,  and  shutting 
up  his  opponent  in  a  cupboard. 
Only  a  lew  days  ago  I  was  a  witness 
to  an  encounter  between  two  of 
these  oonfiicting  elements  of  society. 
They  bullied  and  cuffed  one  another 
all  the  way  down  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  and  were  sepanited 
in  that  thorough&re  only  by  having 
to  go  in  difierent  directions.  But 
they  paid  compliments  at  parting 
highly  suggestive  of  the  animated 
character  of  their  next  meeting. 

The  French  and  Prussians  in 
England  are  naturally  not  so  de- 
monstrative against  the  English  aa 
their  countrymen  at  home.  But 
representatives  of  the  two  nations 
of  a  very  different  class  from  the 
frequenters  of  Leicester  Square  will 
each  speak  of  England  in  sorrow  if 
not  in  anger,  and  profess  to  flsel 
injured  at  ner  hands.  That  France 
should  be  disappointed  at  the  in- 
action of  her  ally  is  comprehensible 
enough ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Prussia,  considering  the  strong  pre- 
ponderance of  the  piress  in  her 
favour.  It  may  be  liiat  offending 
both  sides  is  the  natural  penal^  of 
neutrality;  but  the  same  bitter 
feeling  is  not  evinced  towards  the 
other  neutral  powers.  The  cause 
of  Prussia  has  been  especially  advo- 
cated by  the  liberal  press  of  Eng- 
land; but  the  proclamation  of 
the  Bepublio  has  already  had  its 
effect  upon  the  party  of  'the  ex- 
treme left'  in  this  country,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  popular  demon- 
strations in  mvour  of  the  new  state 
of  things.  The  sympathies  of  the 
public  are  indeed  curiously  divided. 
Prnssia,  though  thoroughly  aristo- 
cratic in  her  political  system,  has 
hitherto  received  a  large  amount  of 
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Libeoral  support,  while  the  prinoipal 
Gonseryative  organs  in  tne  press 
have  been  strong  partizans  of 
Franoe.  Now  that  France  is  sepsr 
rated  from  the  empire  and  its  polioy, 
there  will  probably  be  considerable 
modifications  of  opinion  on  both 
sides;  and  it  may  be  possible  to 
gauge  the  real  opinions  or  the  nation 
with  some  approach  to  accuracy. 

With  tiie  commercial  inflaences 
of  the  war,  in  their  brood  sense, 
most  people  are  conversant.  They 
are  in  the  main,  of  conrse,  i^jorions, 
and  principally  beneficial  to  ex- 
ceptional speculators.  To  certain 
branches  of  business  war  must 
always  give  an  impetus ;  and  one  in 
particular  should  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  if  it  be  true,  as  reported, 
that  the  Prussian  authorities  have 
given  orders  for  no  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  wooden  legs.  A 
demand  of  this  kind  is  a  horrible 
realization  of  the  butchery  that  has 
been  at  work,  even  though  the 
amount  may  be  over-stated. 

The  war,  however,  has  many 
minor  inflaences,  to  judge  by  the 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers. 
Thus  we  find  several  persons  who 
are  not  apparently  indisposed  to 
gain  a  little  advantage  for  them- 
selves from  the  efforts  made  in  the 
oauseof  the  sick  and  wounded.  One 
tradesman  miUces  a  very  handsome 
proposal  He  prints,  it  appears, 
visiting  cards  at  the  remarkably 
low  rate  of  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence a  hundred;  and  he  announces 
that  he  is  prepared,  for  every  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  so  received,  to 
place  threepence  in  a  box  which  he 
keeps  on  his  counter  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  collective  threepences  to 
be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  He,  of  course,  points 
out  to  the  public  that  the  more 
cards  they  order  of  him  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  cause  of  charity ; 
and  he  expresses  his  readiness  in 
that  sacred  cause  to  take  orders  to 
any  extent.  I  dare  say  there  are 
many  generous  persons  who  would 
undertake,  out  of  every  sovereign 
sent  to  them  as  a  present,  to  devote 
five  shUlings  to  the  same  noble 
purpose.  Another  tradesman  ad- 
vertises that,  by  way  of  securing 
peoples'  'mites'  for  the  sick  and 


wounded,  without  giving  unneces- 
sary trouble  to  the  donors,  he  has 
arranged  to  send  boys  into  the 
streets  with  money-boxes,  in  which 
the  passers-by  may  drop  their  pence 
— more  important  coins,  of  course, 
not  being  refused.  These  boxes 
will  be  brought  to  him  daily,  emp- 
tied, and  sent  out  again;  and  he 
pledges  himself  that  the  sums  so 
received  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
object  in  view.  A  British  trades- 
man is.  of  course,  above  suspicion ; 
but  I  snould  think  it  very  possible 
that  an  occasional  boy  mignt,  in  a 
weak  moment,  fancy  himself  sick 
and    wounded,    and    therefore   a 

S roper  object  for  relief;  and  a  Httle 
eception  might  be  put  upon  the 
public  by  amateur  collectors  among 
the  ingenious  juveniles  of  this  city. 
A  money-box  with  a  neat  inscription 
would  be  a  cheaper  investment  than 
a  stock  of  newspapers  or  vesuvianSj 
and  has  the  advantage  of  not  want- 
ing renewal. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Worth,  a  man  with 
only  one  arm  was  found  begging  in 
the  streets  of  London,  and  seeldng 
sympathy  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  lost  the  limb  in  that  disastrous 
engagement.  Some  sagacious  per- 
sons calculated  that  he  must  have 
been  wonderfully  expeditious  in 
recovering  from  lus  loss  and  getting 
over  to  England  to  tell  the  tale ;  the 
result  being  that  he  was  taken  into 
custody  as  an  impostor. 

A  tradesman  advertises  that  he  is 
obliged  to  sell  off  his  large  stock  of 
silks '  on  account  of  the  war.' 

A  lady  advertises  that  she  is 
'  willing  to  let  her  furnished  villa 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.' 

Another  lady  announces  that 
'having  a  larger  house  than  she 
requires,  she  is  willmg  to  receive 
a  single  gentleman  or  a  yoqng 
married  couple,  with  whole  or  par- 
tial board,  during  the  war.' 

A  gentleoian,  we  are  informed 
elsewhere,  ^having, in  consequence 
of  the  war,  no  use  for  a  Shetland 
pony,  will  be  happy  to  dispose  of 
him  a  bargain,'  &o,  &c. 

The  war,  in  £BU3t,  is  made  a  pretext 
for-^or  a  means  of  calling  att^tion 
to—all  kinds  of  wants  and  wishes. 
Some  of  the  demands,  however,  are 
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of  oonise  genuine,  as  in  the  instance 
of  surgical  instroments,  which  are 
said  to  be  required  in  Prussia  almost 
as  much  as  doctors.  Among  other 
signs  of  the  times  are  the  martial 
character  of  children's  toys,  as  seen 
at  a  well-known  establishment  in 
Begent  Street  and  elsewhere;  and 
games  relating  to  battles— for  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  it  may  be  nresumed 
— are  also  prominently  aavertised. 
Some  children,  however^  conduct 
tiieir  contests  without  arbitrary 
rules.  Two  small  boys  were  seen 
the  other  day,  in  the  garden  of  a 
London  square,  who  were  making 
the  popular  topic  the  means  of 
gratifying  their  private  animosities. 
'  I'm  French,'  said  one,  giving  his 
companion  a  bufifet  in  the  face ;  '  I 
Prussian,*  said  the  other,  with  a 
responsive  kick  on  the  shins :  and 
so  they  went  on  until  their  gover- 
ness came  up,  and  in  a  very  prac- 
tical manner  showed  that  she  was  a 
neutral  power  who  would  stand  no 
nonsense. 

Not  being  engaged  in  the  war 
ourselves,  we  are  spared  the  in- 
fliction— and  the  pain  to  many — 
involved  by  the  devices  of  puffing 
tradesmen  when  onr  army  was  be- 
fore Sebastopol.  It  was  then  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  a  family 
to  be  disturbed  after  they  had  gone 
to  bed  at  night  by  a  loud  double 
knock  at  the  door,  followed  by  the 
delivery  of  a  large  envelope  with  a 
printed  inscription, '  Telegram  from 
the  seat  of  war.'  The  missive,  after 
sending  a  nervous  lady  or  two  into 
fits,  was  found  to  be  a  circular 
announcing— not  the  death  of  a 
husband,  a  son,  or  a  brether,  but  the 
fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
Meesrs.  Baff  and  Rowdy  were  sell- 
ing ten  thousand  ladies'  bonnets  at 
fifty  per  cent,  under  cost  price. 

A  sudden  change  came  over 
London  just  before  the  closing  of 
the  gates  of  Paris,  in  anticipation 
of  the  siege.  The  streets  of  the 
West-end  presented  —  albeit  later 
than  usual— the  usual  signs  of  the 
'silly  season'  in  their  compara- 
tively deserted  appearance,  as  far 
as  loungers  were  concerned.  But 
one  afternoon  Begent  Street  was 
found  to  be  as  crowded  as  it  would 
be  in  May  or  June ;  and  each  day 


since  a  similar  appearance— moare 
or   less — has  heea  observed.      A 
glance  at  the  additions  to  the  ordi- 
nary pabrons  of  the  pavement  waa 
sufficient  to  announce  an  invasiaii 
&om    abroad.     There    are    -some 
Germans,  but  a  great  many  more 
French;  and  both  have  doubtless 
come  from  Paris,  where  th^  waited 
until  the  last  moment,  hoping^  that 
the  dreaded  crisis   at  the  capital 
would  be  averted.    They  are  gene- 
rally seen — not  in  ones  or  twos — 
but  in  whole  families  together,  the 
younger  children  being  under^  the 
care  of  bonnes.     Our  new  visitors 
are  apparently  highly  respectable 
people,  of  the  bourgeois  class.    The 
heads  of  families   have   probably 
considered  that   there   are  plenty 
of  men  left  to  fight,  and  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  take  care  of  their 
wives  and  children  and  spare  them 
the  horrors  of  the  siege. 

I  here  refer  to  the  French;  the 
Germans  have  of  course  still  better 
reasons  for  abandoning  Paris  at 
such  a  time;  and  they  are  more 
fortunate  than  some  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  who,  leaving  at  the  last 
moment,  have  not  been  allowed,  it 
is  stated,  to  bring  away  their  bag- 
gage, which  has  all  been  left  in 
what  is  called  'the  charge  of  the 
railway  authorities.'  This  cruel 
prohibition  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. Scarcelv  any  sum  of  money 
could  compensate  fmost  persons 
for  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  their 
personal  baggage;  but  the  de- 
privation is  the  more  felt  when 
there  is  no  money  with  which  to 
make  the  attempt;  and  this  must 
be  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the 
unfortunates  who  are  the  latest 
arrivals  among  us.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  if  there  really  be  urgent 
wants  of  the  kind,  that  iiiey  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  benevo- 
lent. 

I  believe  that  the  number  of 
foreigners  who  arrived  in  England, 
during  the  last  few  days  preceding 
the  closing  of  the  gates  of  Paris, 
is  very  great.  The  maiority  have 
probably  come  to  London,  where 
the  increased  number  of  strazigers 
is  a  marked  feature  in  the  streets. 
The  Imperial  Prince,  as  everybody 
knows,  went   to  Hastings,  where 
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he  vas  joined  by  the  Empress. 
The  newspapers  have  dronlated 
sBYoral  reports  of  their  removal 
elwvhere,  founded  npon  the  state- 
ments of  persons  who  have  '  recog- 
nized' them  in  railway  carriages. 
Thepnblio  imagination  seems  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  wishes  of  any 
lady  with  a  thick  reil  and  a  deli- 
c%te-]ooking  boy  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  Empress-Begent^whioh  is 
still  the  statas  of  the  unhappy  wife 
of  Napoleon,  according  to  diplo- 
matic etiquette. 

If  the  war  has  not  kept  many 
people  in  the  capital  it  has  pre- 
vented large  numbers  from  quitting 
the  conntry ;  and  all  over  the  three 
kingdoms  London  looks  for  the 
'war  news'  as  eagerly  as  it  did  in 
Pall  Mall  or  the  Strand.  Every- 
where  on  the  English  coast,  on  the 
moori,  in  lake-land,  &r  in  the 
Scottish  highlands,  across  the  Irish 
Sea,  by  Lough  Neagh  or  Eillamey, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man— in  all  parts 


of  the  three  kingdoms,  from  the 
Orkneys  to  Penzance — is  the  *  war 
news'  eagerly  demanded,  and  the 
keenest  interest  taken  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  combatants.  The  majority 
among  us  have  been— as  we  have  seen 
— some  what  oonf osed  in  the  bestowal 
of  our  sympathies ;  but  we  have  at 
least  one  wish  in  common— the  wish 
for  peace.  Peace  while  I  write  is 
being  recognised  as  possible  even 
in  hitherto  irreconcilable  Paris. 
Neutral  nations  are  endeavouring 
to  teach  submission  on  the  one  side 
and  forbearance  on  the  other,  which 
shall  be  compatible  with  the  honour 
of  the  losers  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  gainers,  in  this  terrible  appeal 
to  arms,  if  England's  hand  can  be 
made  effective  in  the  work  great,  will 
be  the  satisfaction  of  all  English- 
men; and  then  perhaps  the  nation 
will  be  spared  the  reproach  which 
seems  at  present  attached  to  her— 
of  showing  partiality  to  both  belli- 
gerents. 
^  S.  L.  B. 


THE  DEAR  TIME  PASSED  AWAY. 

WRINKLED  with  age,  but  not  as  yet 
Sapless  and  lichen-gray : 
Tell  me,  old  tree,  can  you  forget 
The  dear  time  passed  away  ? 

When  I  was  in  my  early  youth, 

And  you  scarce  reached  the  prime, 
And  ere  had  felt  upon  your  growth 

The  mossy  touch  of  time. 

The  zephyrs  play  among  your  boughs, 

As  long  a^o  they  played ; 
Soft  as  the  sighs  and  whispered  vows,    . 

Once  breathed  beneath  your  shade. 

My  love  in  all  her  tender  charms, 

Found  here  a  cool  retreat : 
Shall  e'er  again  your  leafy  arms 

Lull  maiden  half  so  sweet  ? 

Your  waning  shadows  touch  the  hall, 

In  the  sunny  hours  of  May ; 
Tell  me,  old  tree,  can  you  recall 

The  dear  time  passed  away  ? 

W.  J.  J.  Warneford. 
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A  MESSAGE. 

•  After  the  battle  of  Fohrbach  a  French  officer  of  Cuiraauen  was  found  dead,  with  a  letter,  «bich 
we  copy,  crumpled  in  his  hand.'— 7o*tt  BuU,  Sept,  j. 

T  T  was  only  a  crumpled  letter, 
-■>     In  a  careless,  ^rlish  hand  \ 
It  was  only  a  childish  message 

From  the  sun-kissed,  southern  land. 
It  was  only  a  brief  memorial 

Of  the  tears  the  absent  shed; 
It  was  a  trifle  from  the  living 

But  a  message  to  the  dead ! 

*  Father,-  dear,  you  are  gone  to  battle, 

But  I  think  incessantly. 
As  I  miss  your  morning  blessing, 

What  your  sufferings  must  be !' 
So  she  wrote,  and  so  held  it. 

With  a  blessing  on  her  head — 
When  the  token  of  the  living 

Was  a  message  to  the  dead ! 

*  I'm  so  good,  dear— oh,  so  steady — 

You  would  wish  me  to  be  so ; 
If  I'm  quiet  half  your  dangers 

Dear  mamma  need  never  know. 
So,  Good-bye,  papa !  God  bless  you  ! 

Guard  and  keep  you  ever  more : — 
See  !  I  send  you  fifty  kisses 

From  an  ever-rcaay  store !' 

It  was  only  a  crumpled  letter 

In  a  dead  man's  hand  that  day, 
Just  to  show  how  hearts  were  aching 

In  his  own  land  hi  away. 
It  was  only  a  loving  message 

From  a  loving  child  that  sped. 
But  the  words  the  living  pencilled 

Were  a  message  to  the  dead  t 

Take  it  not  from  his  fingers — 

Lay  it  with  him  in  the  grave — 
If  it  be  a  consolation, 

Tis  the  latest  he  will  have. 
For  I  think  the  bullet  reached  him 

As  the  tender  words  were  read ; 
So  that  when  the  angels  told  it 

T  was  no  message  to  the  dead ! 

F.B. 
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HONOUBS  AND  LITEBATUEE, 


A  GREAT  deal  of  nongenBe  is 
written  upon  most  sabjects,  but 
upon  no  subject  more  than  upon  the 
position    of   public   writers,   and 
their  relation  to  the  rest    of  the 
oommunity.     The  remark  is  sug- 
gested by  a  report  which  obtained 
circulation  the  other  day,  that  a 
certain  great  noyelist*   had   been 
'  sent  for '  to  Windsor,  and  was  to 
be  sent  back  a  baronet    It  trans- 
pired, however,  that  only  one  part 
of  the  story  was  true— the  fact  of 
the  viait  to  her  Mcgesty.    Whether 
or  not  there  had  been  any  founda- 
tion for  the  other  part  of  the  story 
did  not  appear,    ^ut  several  com- 
mentators in  the  press  jump  to  Uie 
conclusion  that  an   intimation  of 
the  Boyal    desire  to   honour  the 
gentleman    in  question  had  been 
eoaveyed  to  him,  and  that  it  had 
been  met  in  an  unfiftvourable  spirit. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  the  great 
novelist  had  refused  a  baronetcy, 
and  then  came  a  diorus  of  con- 
gratulation mxm  his  alleged  con- 
duct, which  I  venture  to  think  un- 
reasonable and  even  absurd. 

The  aflGEur  is  none  of  mine.  I 
have  no  professional  connection 
with  literature.  I  am  what  you  call 
a  '  swell.'  I  have  a  title  which  has 
been  in  my  family  for  some  gene- 
rations, and  neither  that  nor  any 
estates  have  I  gained  by  any  exer- 
tion of  my  own.  I  do  not  mention 
these  fiEtcts  in  any  spirit  of  spurious 
pride,  nor  in  any  still  more  spurious 
spirit  of  abasement — for  a  man 
cannot  help  being  bom  a  swell — but 
to  show  how  entirely  I  am  out  of 
the  coach  as  far  as  any  personal 
interest  in  the  matter  is  concerned. 

The  report  of  the  Boyal  intention 
in  the  case  of  the  novelist  may  or 
may  not  have  been  true.    But  there 

*  It  may  be  here  explained  that  these 
pages  were  written,  and  intended  for  pub- 
lication during  the  lifetime  of  the  gi-eat 
novelist  referred  to.  The  present  writer 
has — aa  he  trusts  will  be  apparent— the 
highest  respect  for  the  supposed  scruples  in 
the  indiyidual  case;  his  remarks  having 
refeflence  only  to  their  general  application 
to  literary  men,  and  to  some  absurd  com- 
mentaries upon  the  subject  made  by  the 
press. 


was  nothing  strange  or  improbable 
about    it      What  can    be   more 
natural   than   the   desire    of  the 
sovereign  to  bestow  a  baronetpyupon 
our  greatest  writer  of  fiction — as 
the  gentleman  in  question  is— not- 
witlutanding  the  superior  accom- 
plishments  and    versatility  of    a 
certain  great  rival?    ApaSrt  from 
the  abstract  question  of  honour  to 
genius,  precedents  mark  the  gentle- 
man in  question  for  the  selection. 
The  great  novelist  of  that  day  was 
created   a    baronet   early  in   the 
century,  on  account  of  his  literary 
merits.     The  great  novelist  of  a 
later  date— the  rival  already  alluded 
to— who  had  preceded  his  literary 
brother  in  his  appearance  before 
the  public,  receiv^  a  baronetoy, 
partly,  at  any  rate,  upon  literary 
grounds,  and  has  since  been  made 
a  peer,  not  entirely  on  account  of 
his  statesmanship.    The  elevation 
of  a  late  essayist  and  historian  to 
the  peerage   could    scarcely  have 
taken  place  had  not  the  recipient  of 
the  honour  enjoyed  a  reputation  be- 
yond that  gained  in  polilocal  life. 
There  are  no  conditions  in  these 
examples  which  do  not  apply  in 
the  present  case.    The  supposition 
connected  with  a  certain  visit  to 
Windsor  was,  therefore,  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 

What  I  complain  of  is  that 
writers  in  the  press  should  have 
written  such  egregious  trash  aa 
they  did  in  support  of  the  alleged 
refusal. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  persons  who 
are  popular  with  the  press  that 
they  are  sometimes  made  ridiculous 
by  laudation.  There  is  a  lady  of 
great  genias  and  courage  still 
among  us,  who  has  been  unfortu- 
nate in  her  relations  with  her  hus- 
band. She  can  help  herself  wonder- 
fully well,  and,  when  she  has  had 
occasion  to  intrude  her  domesiic 
troubles  upon  the  public,  always 
got  the  best  of  the  battle.  She 
would  never  have  iGuled  to  come 
out  of  such  an  encounter  with 
dignity,  but  for  gushing  writers 
who  made  her  the  subject  of  sensa- 
tion articles,  and  dropping  the 
courtesy    designation     oy    which 
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ladies  are  addreesed,  insisted  upon 
calling  her  Caroline.  In  the  same 
manner  certain  jouroals  have 
brought  the  present  premier  into 
ridicule  by  dropping  his  proper 
prefix,  and  writing  of  him  affection- 
ately as  William,  to  say  nothing  of 
assigning  to  him  so  many  virtaes 
as  to  inspire  incredulity,  and  sug- 
gest the  ironical  remark—ascribed 
to  his  great  opponent— that  he  is 
'  without  a  single  redeeming  yice.' 

This  kind  of  help  is  dreadfully 
damaging,  and  of  a  similar  kind  is 
the  laudation  given  to  the  great 
novelist  on  account  of  the  baronetcy 
business.    A  baronetcy,  as  has  been 
said,  woald  be  a  very  proper  honour 
to  bestow  upon  that  gentleman,  and 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  why  he 
should  refuse  it,  if  offered.     En- 
thusiastic writers  argne  otherwise, 
apparently,  upon  the  ground  that 
public  writers  are  a  class  apart  from 
all  others,  superior  to  all  selfish  con- 
siderations, aboTo  all  conventional 
influences,  and  even  all  earthly  re- 
wards.   I  must  confess  that  I  have 
never  seen,  among  the  many  distin- 
guished literary  men  whom  I  have 
known,  and  am  still  proud  to  know, 
the  smallest  trace  of  these  uncomfort- 
able excellences.    I  have  invariably 
found  that  according  to  their  train- 
ing, or  their  tastes,  or  their  pecu- 
niary fortunes,  they  haye  always 
taken  up  the  place  in  society  to 
which  they  are  by  nature  or  cir- 
cumstances assigned— exactly  like 
men  of  other  pursuits  or  professions. 
It  has  never,  indeed,  been  my  lot 
to  meet  with  a  writer  who,  on  ac- 
count of   some    churlish    idea  of 
yirtue,  has  been  content  to  take  up 
a  humbler  station  in  life  than  that 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  to 
disdain  any  social  favours  in  the 
smallest  degree.    Some  by  tempera- 
ment   may  be  less  inclined  to  or 
fitted  for  society  than  others,  and 
some,  for  particular  reasons,  spend 
more  time  among  their  books ;  but 
I  know  of  no  recluses,  except  on 
account  of  health ;  and  although  we 
may    occasionally    meet    with    a 
Diogenes  upon  paper,  the  social  tub 
is  not  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
literary  man. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  literary 
man  takes  his  share  of  most  of  the 


pleasant  things  in  life  that  he  is 
able  to  obtain.    It  is  not  his  habit 
to  refuse  invitations  to  the  grandest 
of    dining-rooms,  and    the    most 
gilded  of  saloons,  on  the  score  of 
any  supposed  superiority  to  worldly 
Tanities.     At  festive  boards,  and 
in  glittering   throngs,    he   seems 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  himself.    No- 
body knows  better  than  he  a  good 
dinner  from  a  bad  one,  or  can  be 
more  spontaneously  appreciative  of 
a  Tnenu  as  it  should  be.    Nobody 
is    more    discriminative    in    the 
matter  of  wines.    And  as  for  his 
appreciation  of  society,  his  writings, 
if  they  be  of  the  social  order,  show 
that  he  has  all  of  its  most  subtle 
characteristics  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
If  he  goes  in  to  be  a  fashionable 
author,  you  find  him  fastidious  to 
a  fault— showing    up  the    Yulgar 
ways  of  dukes  and  duchesses  as  if 
they  were  so  many  common  council- 
men  and  their  wives.     He  takes 
his    colouring,    in    fact,  as   other 
people  do,  from  the  society  in  which 
he  lives,  and  is  more  sensitive  of 
impressions    than    other     people 
through  his  peculiar  class  of  talent, 
and  the  habits  of  observation  which 
he  has  cultivated.     If  a  wealthy 
man,  as  he  sometimes  is,  he  bringps 
the  same  ideas  to  bear  upon  his 
manner  of  entertaining  other  people ; 
and  in  whatever  gradation  of  the 
social  sphere  he  may  'more,'  his 
instincts  at  least  are  equally  per- 
ceptible.    His  wife  and  daughters 
have  the  same  feelings  in  common, 
and  in  a  greater  degree,  as  every- 
body's wives  and  daughters  have, 
where  social  aspirations  are  con- 
cerned.   They  like  good  sociely — 
the  best  that  tiieir  opportunities  can 
afford  them— and  the  literary  man, 
like  the  legal  man,  or  the  medical 
man,  or  the  military  man,  or  any 
purely  professional  man,  who  can- 
not command  the  world  apart  from 
his  profession,  has    frequently  to 
push  them  on  a  little  more  than  he 
would  care  to  push   himself.     It 
seems  to   me,    in    fact,    that  the 
literary  class    crowd    upwards  in 
society  with  as  much  determination 
as  any    other    class,    and    aspire 
equally  to  the   elevated    regions. 
Among  most  people  there    is   no 
concealment  of  the  fact.    Men  who 
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have  'made  their  way'  in  ocm- 
meroe  take  big  honaes,  and  try  to 
get  in  among  big  people,  bidding 
for  parliamentary  honours,  very 
frequently  only  as  a  social  stepping- 
stone.  Members  of  the  services 
equally  know  the  value  of  'con- 
nection.' So  do  barristers,  whose 
'rising'  powers  are  proverbial, 
and  who  push  themselves  con- 
currently into  legal  and  social  im- 
portaDce — ^their  wives  and  daughters 
having  the  greatest  possible  regard 
for  the  latter  development.  Even 
the  clergy  have  been  known  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  advantages, 
and  scandal  says  that  bishoprics 
before  now  have  been  in  the  gift 
of  ladies.  Why  blame  literary 
men,  then,  if  they  are  not  always 
superior  to  similar  ambition?  and 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  they 
should  be.  Literature,  though  not 
taking  a  regular  place,  is  really  a 
profession ;  and  it  is  utter  nonsense 
to  insist  upon  its  being  a  sacred 
calling  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
A  few— a  very  few^great  thinkers 
may  arrogate  to  themselves  a  pecu- 
liar vocation,  in  which  case  we  are 
always  made  well  aware  of  the  fact 
But  the  mass  of  popular  writers 
have  no  ^claims  of  the  kind,  and, 
to  do  them  justice,  it  must  be  said 
that  they  make  no  pretence  thereto. 
They  have  original  faculties  which 
everybody  should  honour;  and  if 
they  are  masters  of  their  art,  they 
have  usually  had  a  severe  training 
to  make  them  so,  and  for  this  they 
should  have  honour  in  addition. 
But  I  deny  that  they  ha?e,  as  a 
class,  any  claim  to  such  moral 
superiority  as  'should  place  them 
above  social  distinctions  which  they 
seldom  fail  to  cultivate. 

In  insisting  upon  these  facts, 
remember,  I  am  making  no  reproach 
to  men  of  the  pen.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  because  a 
person  is  bom  with  certain  faculties, 
and  has  developed  them  by  culture 
and  exercise,  he  should  he  denied 
the  fullest  extent  of  social  enjoy- 
ment and  social  respect  within  his 
power  to  obtain.  If  he  prefers  a 
quiet  life  among  his  books,  that  is 
another  matter.  But  if  he  feel  a 
taste  for  society,  he  has  as  much 
right  to  gratify  it  as  other  people. 


And  if  he  cares  for  society  at  all,  he 
must  be  a  fool  if  he  does  not  prefer 
the  best  society  that  is  open  to  him. 
He  may  have  his  dearest  friends 
who  are  obliged,  for  personal 
reasons,  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
modest  sphere  of  life — who  have 
large  families  and  small  means,  and 
so  forth — who  cannot  do  as  the 
great  world  does,  and  are  *  unable, 
therefore,  to  live  habitually  among 
it  He  need  not  lose  sight  of  these. 
A  man  with  more  advantages  is  a 
snob  if  he  avoids  friends  because 
they  have  less.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this ;  and  without  any 
meanness  or  want  of  dignity,  the 
fortunate  man  may  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  fortune.  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  best  society  there  is  far  more 
enjoyment  to  be  gained,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  than  in  any 
lower,  degree.  The  best  society 
includes  picked  people  of  all  par- 
suits  ;  it  enables  you  to  know  every- 
thing at  first  hand;  it  leaves  you 
free  from  miserable  pretensions ;  it 
surrounds  you  with  a  social  at- 
mosphere, for  which  there  is  no 
substitute.  It  may  be  vain,  frivo- 
lous, and  fatiguing ;  it  may  be  cold, 
artificial,  and  heartless;  it  may  be 
encumbered  with  forms  which  seem 
vexatious  and  unnecessary.  But, 
surely  some  of  these  drawbacks 
exist  in  humbler  spheres  of  life. 
Are  'genteel'  circles  immaculate 
in  all  or  most  of  these  respects? 
And  are  they  not  open  to  other 
charges  besides — those,  for  instance, 
of  preposterous  pretension  and 
vulgar  mimicry 'of  the  manners 
of  the  great?  As  for  the  forms, 
they  are  made  by  society  for  itself, 
are  voluntarily  observed,  and  are 
generally  founded  upon  convenience, 
proved  by  experience  —  otherwise 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  they 
would  soon  fall  into  neglect  Much 
enjoyment  may  be  obtained  by 
social  intercourse  which  has  no 
relation  to  society  of  any  conven- 
tional standard.  Among  old  college 
friends,  and  congenial  companions 
of  all  kinds,  you  may  pass  the 
pleasantest  days  and  nights,  in 
which  talk  and  tobacco  reign 
supreme — in  a  club,  in  a  private 
library,  or  in  some  unpretending 
home  whose  inmates  are  'not  in 
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society'  for  reasoDfl  already  sng- 
gested,  bat  who  are  as  onltnred  and 
refined  as  any  other  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, whatever  their  rank  in  life. 
There  are  many  professional  '  sets ' 
in  which  this  Idnd  of  pleasure  is  to 
be  obtained ;  and  a  man  who  has 
the  admission  to  any  of  them  would 
be  unwise  to  neglect  the  opportu- 
nity. Bat  if  a  hterary  man — whe- 
ther through  his  more  extended 
social  tasks,  his  sense  of  the  value 
of  connexion,  or  the  pressure  of 
his  wife  and  daughters  —  desires 
something  besides  in  the  way  of 
society,  something  more  varied  and 
conspicuous,  he  has  as  much  right 
to  gratify  that  desire  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  means  as  any  other 
professional  man;  and  there  is  no 
necessary  reason  for  calling  him  a 
snob  on  that  account.  He  may,  of 
course,  be  a  snob  upon  general 
grounds,  but  that  is  another  matter ; 
and  he  is  a  snob,  no  doubt,  if  he  tries 
to  push  himself  into  society  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled  by  the 
extent  of  his  talents  and  his  fortune. 
Such  a  man,  however,  is  never 
allowed  to  disport  himself  in  this 
manner  without  being  duly  de- 
nounced. He  is  surrounded  by 
detectives  of  his  own  order — the 
PoUakys  of  the  press,  who  make 

gerpetual  'private  inquiries'  and 
ave  references  to  plenty  of  Pad- 
dington  Greens.  By  these  he  is 
sure  to  be  pilloried,  in  jest  or  in 
earnest,  in  public  or  in  private,  in 
social  sketches  from  prolific  pens 
and  social  sarcasms  from  tongues 
of  equallv  large  powers  of  publi- 
city. Inoeed,  the  legitimate  rights 
which  I  have  distingmshed  from 
the  illegitimate  are  not  unfrequently 
made  the  subject  of  similar  scandal. 
I  have  said  '  detectives  of  his  own 
Older.'  I  should  have  said,  per- 
haps, detectives  who  also  write  for 
the  press.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
there  can  be  any  literary  'order,' 
considering  the  different  kinds  of 
men  engaged  in  the  common  pur- 
suit. Surely  you  would  not  place 
a  gentleman  who  writes  indecent 
tales  illustrative  of  the  supposed 
immoralities  of  kings  and  coturts — 
who  makes  money  out  of  imagi- 
nary marquises  in  a  high  state  of 
profligacy,  and  oountes»9s  of  erro- 


neous life  devolved  fixun  the  depths 
of  his  moral  conscioasness— with  the 
workers  in  our  highest  departments 
of  fiction?  And  the  same  distinc- 
tion must  be  marked  in  most  depart- 
ments of  literature.  Princes  whte 
and  peasants  write;  the  learned  and 
tiie  unlearned  equally  practise  the 
pen.  People  in  society  and  people 
out  of  it  appeal  equally  throi^ 
the  press  to  the  public  Men  and 
women  of  the  best  birth  azid  breed- 
ing are  on  common  ground  with 
elaborate  nobodies;  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  culture  ace  in  the 
same  comprehensive  boat  (it  is  a 
craft  of  a  great  many  tons  burthen) 
with  men  and  women  who,  were 
they  to  write  by  ear,  would  spell 
education  with  an  H.  Of  tnese 
thousands,  hundreds  never  meet 
with  other  hundreds,  and  of  those 
who  do  meet,  one  half  will  not 
speak  to  the  other  half,  for  social  if 
not  intellectual  reasons.  I  have 
frequently  admired  a  book  or  an 
article,  and  have  asked  a  literary 
friend  to  make  me  acquainted  witi 
the  author.  In  reply,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  assurance  that  he  is  the 
wrong  kind  of  man — 'not  known, 
you  Imow,' — and  occasionally  I  have 
heard  worse  of  him  even  than  this. 
I  dare  say  I  have  been  sometimes 
deceived  by  an  unfair  representa- 
tion, made  from  not  the  best  mo- 
tives ;  for  great  men  are  capable  of 
doing  little  things,  and  great  writers 
among  the  rest. 

I  said  just  now  that  one  man  has 
as  much  right  as  another  to  get 
into  the  best  society  if  he  can ;  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  exclude 
literary  men  from  the  category, 
since  the  best  society  is  continually 
being  recruited  from  men  of  other 
classes  who  have  not  hitherto 
belonged  to  it  But  the  £ftct  is, 
that  the  leaders  of  literature  gravi- 
tate  towards  the  inner  circle  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Uke  the  leaders 
of  anything  else,  and  their  exclu- 
sion is  out  of  the  question.  Some 
are  more  society-men  than  others, 
but  all  may  command  their  place  if 
they  pleasa  Now  it  is  only  to  the 
leaders  of  literature  that  I  have 
fdluded  as  regards  honours.  There 
is  no  reason  why  distinctioDS  of  an 
academical  or  a  chivaliio  nature— 
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thegr  have  both  in  Fiance — should 
not  be  conferred  upon  the  chosen  of 
the  followers  who  may  not  have 
sufficient  fortune  to  support  what 
are  called  '  handles '  to  their  names, 
though  it  would  be   hopeless   to 
adTocate  anything  of  the  kind  just 
now.    But  in  the  case  of  the  leaders 
whose  fortunes  are  generally  suffi- 
cient  for   such   dignities   as   are 
usually  considered  appropriate,  tiie 
question  is,  what  is  there  in  their 
social  and  intellectual  relations  to 
the  community  which  should  make 
it  becoming  in  them  to  refuse  such 
recognition  ?    A  leader  in  literature 
is  necessarily  brought  more  or  less 
into  the  great  world,  and  he  may 
live  among  it  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
He  usually  does  please  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  conforms  in  most  things 
to  conventional  usaffes.    He  dresses, 
he  drives,  and  he  dines  like  other 
people ;  he  lives  in  the  same  kind 
of  houses,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
conventionalities  common  to  gen- 
tlemen of  position.     He  complies 
with  the  customs  of  sociely  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  instincts,  is 
a  superior  citizen  in  town,  and  is 
sometimes  a  place  beyond  that  of  a 
visitor  in  the  countiy.    He  is  more 
among  his  books  than  most  people, 
but  is  not  more  engrossed  in  his 

Sursuits  than  professional  or  par- 
amentary  men  must  bo.  Why,  con- 
sid6rin£[  M  these  natural  conditions, 
should  it  be  proper  for  him  to  spurn 
the  honours  that  other  men  seek? 
Is  he  superior  or  inferior  to  the  rest 
of  society?  Neither  position  can 
be  accepted  for  a  moment.  Sup- 
posing him  not  to  be  an  excep- 
tional recluse,  he  is  in  the  world 
and  considerably  of  it ;  and  with 
a  certain  eminence  and  independ- 
ence a  title  is  surely  not  an  incon- 
gruous association.  The  gushing 
writers  referred  to  say  that  he  is 
above  worldly  honours— that  as 
plain  John  Smith  he  will  always 
rdgn  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, with  rant  of  the  like  kind. 
But  gushing  writers  idways  ^o 
crazv  when  they  have  a  hero  m 
hand.  Do  you  remember  the  non- 
sense they  wrote  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  died?  One  of  them 
actually  proposed,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  victor  of  Waterloo  (who  was 


pelted  by  the  public  not  long  after 
his  great  triumph),  that  his  successor 
should  waive  his  right  to  the  duke- 
dom and  let  the  title  die  out,  in 
order  that  there  might  remain 
only  one  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
history.  And  equally  preposterous 
proposals  were  made  in  honour  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort  by  writers 
who  sdzed  the  opportunity  to  tra- 
vestie  the  real  grief  of  the  nation.  Of 
the  same  class  of  writing  is  this  about 

Slain  John  Smith  reigning  in  the 
earts  of  his  countrymen.  A  man  who 
follows  literature  as  a  profession 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual representatives  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  but  he  does  not  belong  to 
a  higher  order  of  beings.  He  is 
not  necessarily  a  saint  or  a  hero. 
He  is  not  expected  to  rule  his  hfe 
by  a  higher  standard  of  ethics  than 
other  educated  men;  and  even  when 
he  towers  above  his  fellows  by  force 
of  his  genius,  there  is  no  reason 
whv— representing  the  public  as  he 
still  does— he  should  disdain  his 
position  as  a  citizen  and  hold  him- 
self superior  to  distinctions  conferred 
by  the  state. 

It  is  sometimes  objected,  in  the 
case  of  a  baronetcy,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  person  so  honoured 
may  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
dignity ;  but  this  consideration  may 
be  carried  too  far :  we  are  not  ex- 
pected to  deal  with  more  than  pro- 
babilities, and  more  than  these  are 
not  considered  in  the  case  of,  say, 
judges  who  get  peerages— and  a 
peerage,  by -the -way,  was  talked 
about  in  the  particular  case  alluded 
to.  But  I  am  not  now  dealing  with 
practical  matters,  but  to  supposed 
reasons  why  literary  leaders  should 
not  accept  honours  granted  to  be 
appropriate.  If  such  reasons  exist 
I  fail  to  find  them  in  any  valid 
force.  Some  persons  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  the  acceptance  of  honours  ^ 
destroys  a  writer's  independence; 
but  they  &il  to  point  out  how  a 
writer  would  lose  his  independence 
thereby  more  than  other  people. 
What  is  he  to  be  independent  of— 
what  must  he  be  always  wantmg  to 
assert?  He  is  as  much  a  master 
of  his  mind,  his  opinions,  and  his 
actions  after  as  before  their  recep- 
tion.    If  political  opinions  be  m 
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question,  the  mine  may  be  said. 
Men  of  the  highest  rank  haye  held 
the  most  advanced  views,  and  do 
so  still.    For  the  rest,  there  is  no 
cause  why  a  literary  man,  recognising 
social  ties  and  obligations  in  every 
possible  way,  should  reject  social 
distinctions  which  give  him  what 
is,  after  all,  only  his  proper  place 
in  the  community.     Bj  refusing 
them  as  unworthy  of  his  position 
—and   this   is    the    only   logical 
ground  for  refusal— he  casts  a  cen- 
sure upon  every  man  who  accepts 
them.    And  I  i^ould  like  to  know 
whether  our  gushing  friends  who 
write  about  plain  John  Smith  wish 
to  cast  a  slur  upon  all  the  soldiers, 
the  diplomatists,  the  capitalists,  the 
men  of  law,  of  medicioe,  and  of 
science  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
mode  peers,  baronets,  or  knights  ? 
Even  artists  are  allowed  to  take 
such  honours  as  are  bestowed  upon 
them  without  cavil ;  why  should  a 
literary  man  be  considered  compro- 
mised by  a   similar   recognition? 
Knighthood,  we  all  know,  is  held  in 
small  esteem,  practically  because  it  is 
a  common  honour  paid  to  aldermen 
and  provincial  mayors.  But  if  it  be 
given  to  them,  it  should,  for  the 
stronger  reason,  be  more  generally 
offered  to  literary  men,  and  by  them 
accepted.    You  will  never  make  a 
city  magnate  believe  that  a  trading 
knight  is  not  superior  to  a  profes- 
sional esquire ;  and  it  is  well  that 
dignities  which  have  a  certain  value 
in  social  currency  should  be  propor- 
tionately distributed.     The  profes- 
sional  recipient    may    not   think 
much  of  the  honour,  considering 
the  miscellaneous  people  with  whom 
he  shares  it;  but  he  at^sumes  dig- 
nities on  his  own  account  of  which 
he  thinks  as  little,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  make   kDighthood  an 
exception.    I  am  sure  that  a  cer- 
tain apportionment  of  honour— even 
of  this  class— to  literary  men,  would 
do  good  to  literature  by  giving  it  a 
more   recognised   position  among 
the  professions.    Tou  cannot  make 
all  its  members  equal,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  do  so.     There  are  as 
many   classes    among   writers   in 
France  as  among  writers  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  writers  in  France  are  in- 
dependent enough,  as  we  aU  know ; 


but  most  Frenchmen  of  literary  dis- 
tinction are  decorated,  unless  they 
openly  declare  themselves  '  irceooo- 
cilable '  with  the  St«te.  The  prac- 
tice is  one  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  adopted  in  this  country;  and 
it  is  certainly  not  likely  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  refusal  of 
honour  when  offered,  or  the  depre- 
cation of  such  offers  by  gushing 
writers  who  applaud  the  bestowal 
of  dignities  upon  men  of  every 
other  calling  except  that  with  whidi 
they  are  themselves  associated. 

It  is  inconsistent,  too,  on  the  pirt 
of  writers  who  deprecate  the  recep- 
tion of  honours  as  compromising 
the  independence  of  literary  men, 
to  advocate  the  bestovral  of  pen- 
sions, and  to  claim,  as  such  writers 
frequently  do,  a  larger  provision 
from  the  civil  list  for  pecmuary 
rewards  to  authors.  One  would 
fancy  that  honours  might  be  taken 
with  more  dignity  than  pensions. 

I  have  no  personal  concern  with 
the  matter,  as  I  have  said ;  but  I 
love  literature,  and  write  in  ite 
interests.  One  word  before  parting 
in  reference  to  my  use  of  the  term 
'literary  man'  in  preference  to 
'man  of  letters.'  I  think  the 
latter  a  little  affected,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  foreign  extractioiL  We  do 
not  say  a  man  of  law,  or  a  man  of 
arms,  or  a  man  of  medicine.  Why 
say  a  man  of  letters?  Moreover, 
'  literary  man '  i&  a  more  generally 
applicable  term.  He  may  be  lite- 
ral vnthout  belonging  essentially 
to  letters.  As  regards  a  man  who 
is  entirely  devoted  to  literature,  the 
term  '  man  of  letters '  is  doubUess 
appropriate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
comparatively  new  name,  and  not 
necessary  for  adoption,  upon  the 
score  of  taste.  The  description  of 
'literary  gentleman'  has  been  ob- 
jected to  by  some  writers,  but  if  it 
is  creditable  to  be  literary  and  cre- 
ditable to  be  a  gentleman,  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  conjunction.  But,  as  I  said  at 
starting,  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is 
written  upon  subjects  of  this  kind. 
I  do  not  care  to  publish  my  real 
name,  but  will  take  one  which  the 
Poet  Laureate  has  made  symbolic, 
and  call  myself— 

YXBK  DB  YxRX. 
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PARTING. 
fTti  ituOrmt  0l  tt^t  unucn 

EEP  is  the  hush  that  hangs  around  her  soul, 


Far  down  the  agony  that  brings  such  tears, 
Love's  memories  around  her  spirit  roll 
In  all  the  glory  of  the  phantom  years. 

Pale  Griefs  transBguration-veil  is  thrown 

All  o'er  the  tender  beauty  of  her  face : 
Fain  would  she  seek  to  pierce  the  dark  unknown 

And  read  the  dim-drawn  lines  that  Fate  may  trace. 

One  lengthened  gaze  into  her  warrior's  eyes, 
While  burning  tears  flow  down  each  pallid  cheek ; 

One  silent  prayer  ascends  the  listening  skies, 
And  yet  no  whisper  do  those  pale  lips  speak. 

All  has  been  said  that  loving  souls  can  tell, 
And  now  their  heart's  are  on  their  nation's  shrine  — 

And  war's  loud  clarion  sounds  its  thrilling  knell 
Above  a  sacrifice  that's  half  divine. 

Her  little  jewelled  fingers  clasp  the  hand 

That  oft  has  lingered  in  her  golden  hair  ; 
But  now  must  strike  for  Truth  and  Fatherland, 

And  work  the  answer  to  a  nation's  prayer. 

What  hidden  depth  is  in  that  vacant  gaze  ? — 

Say,  does  it  linger  'mid  the  years  gone  by  ? 
Or  does  it  look  far  down  through  future  days 

On  one  dear  form  amid  the  battle-cry  ? 

Perhaps,  again,  she  hears  those  evening  chimes 
That  filled  with  holy  sounds  the  quiet  air ; 

Or  sings  again  the  grand  old  German  rhymes 
That  breathe  of  warriors  bold  ^nd  maidens  fair. 

Her  soul  has  buckled  on  Love's  sandals  bright, 

And  it  has  taken  mighty  wings  of  prayer : 
Now  it  will  plead  amid  the  realms  of  light, 

Now  it  will  tread  the  field  and  watch  him  there. 

One  long  embrace,  and  then  the  quivering  lips 

Unite,  and  seal  eternally  that  love 
That  can  out-live  a  war-doomed  world  s  eclipse, 

And  look  beyond  the  golden  gates  above. 

Say,  will  proud  Victory's  final  clarion-call 
Bring  back  her  warrior  to  her  soul's  delight  ? — 

Or  will  the  triumph  of  heaven's  glory  fall 
Full  on  his  brow  upon  the  field  of  fight  ? 

Ah !  God  knows  best !— Behind  the  sulphurous  veil 
That  blots  the  beauty  from  the  summer  skies 

There  sounds  a  voice  above  the  nation's  wail — 
*  Strong  in  thy  glory  thou  shalt  yet  arise !' 

Then  strike,  brave  soldier,  for  the  Fatherland ! 

With  her  warm  kiss  upon  thy  lips,  away  ! 
The  sword  will  truer  be  to  thy  right  hand 

That  she  remains  behind  to  love  and  pray.  A.  L. 

MayENCE,  ytOy  22,  1870. 
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THE  DOG  WITH  A  NAME. 


'  f^  WE  a  dog  a  bad  name'— and 
VT  we  all  know  what  we  may  as 
well  do  with  him.  It  is  rather  hard 
npon  poot  Fonto  that  he  should  be 
made  to  suffer  so  inexorably  for 
being  in  ill-repute;  but  men  with 
bad  names  are  apt  to  fare  no  better^ 
though  men  have  the  compensating 
adyantage  that  they  may  make  a 
great  deal  more  out  of  good  names 
than  they  possibly  deserve. 

The  man  with  a  bad  name,  too, 
has  a  cbanoe  denied  to  the  dog.  He 
may  suffer  some  inconyenienoe  from 
the  mistrust  of  society;  but  this 
happens  mostly  when  his  name  is 
not  bad  enough.  He  has  a  bad 
name,  say,  for  not  paying  his  cre- 
ditors, and  is  so  hunted  about  that 
getting  a  good  name  becomes  out  of 
the  question.  But  let  him  boldly 
become  a  bankrupt— even  under  the 
new  law — and  no  man  dare  be  more 
seyere  upon  him  than  the  Court  has 
been,  and  his  credit  is  probably 
restored— certainly,  if  he  belong  to 
the  trading  class.  Supposing  him 
to  haye  ms^e  a  slip  in  honesty :  the 
fEust  will  turn  up  against  him  again 
and  again,  and  he  will  be  thoroughly 
damaged  for  his  future  career.  He 
is  not  sufficiently  innocent  to  avoid 
suspicion ;  he  is  not  sufficiently 
guilty  to  become  an  object  of  In- 
terest Prudent  people  avoid  him ; 
philanthropists  find  nim  not  worth 
powder  and  shot.  But  let  him 
stand  forth  a  determined  villain, 
and  he  will  be  surrounded  by  bene- 
volent persons  anxious  to  reclaim 
him.  It  may  be  that  he  has  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  but  even  these  will  fall  lightly 
upon  him  in  the  end  if  he  only  con- 
sents to  become  a  deserving  bad 
character.  At  the  present  moment 
hundreds  of  small  offenders  are 
undergoing  their  terms  of  punish- 
ment with  no  hope  of* mitigation: 
but  only  the  other  day  the  cheerful 
intelligence  reached  these  shores 
that  two  criminals  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  Mr.  Bobson  and  Mr.  Bed- 
path— each  armed  with  a  ticket-of- 
feave — have  set  up  in  business  to- 
gether. So  sympathetic  a  partner- 
ship must  surely  lead  to  success. 


If  a  bad  name  may  be  turned  to 
such  good  account,  a  good  name, 
you  may  be  sure^  may  be  turned  to 
a  better.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
deserve  a  good  name,  and  another 
thing  to  get  it  To  be  practically 
usef^,  your  merits  must  be  trum- 
peted forth,  advertised,  paraded  and 
puffed.  A  great  deal  of  this  may 
be  done — and  with  some  success — 
without  justifieation  for  the  trum- 
peting, advertising,  parading,  and 
puffing  processes — ^upon  false  pre- 
tences, in  fact!  But,  however  ac- 
quired, a  good  name  may  be  made 
a  mine  of  wealth.  To  say  nothing 
of  profits  and  honours,  it  brings 
privileges;  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  privileges  of  a  good  name  is 
that  its  owner  may  deserve  a  bad 
one  with  a  very  good  chance  of  not 
being  found  out  It  is  by  persons 
of  good  character  that  most  great 
crimes  have  been  committed,  and 
most  of  the  mischief  done  in  the 
world.  They  have  opportunities 
denied  to  their  less  reputable 
brethren,  who  are  soon  discovered 
and  pulled  up  in  their  career. 

The  Dog  with  a  Name— among 
men — ^has  thus  considerable  advan- 
tage over  his  four-footed  prototype, 
whether  the  name  be  a  good  or  a 
bad  one.  But  the  name  that  he 
gets  is  for  the  most  part  neither 
good  nor  bad  essentially.  It  relates 
simply  to  qualifications  or  charao- 
tenstics  that  society  gives  him 
credit  for,  whether  justiy  or  not, 
and  very  frequently  against  bis 
will. 

A  professional  character,  for  in- 
stance, is  frequently  given  to  a  man 
without  cause.  There  is  my  friend 
Frank  Fairlight.  He  is  a  barrister-  - 
at-law,  but  as  little  like  a  lawyer 
as  the  most  fastidious  person  could 
desire.  He  has  a  very  fair  practice, 
which  he  fortunately  is  not  de- 
pendent upon;  and  he  never  Ms 
to  throw  off  the  profession  with  his 
wig  and  gown,  taking  as  he  does 
the  keenest  interest  in  ordinary 
ways  of  life.  But  whatever  Fai^ 
light  does,  and  wherever  he  goeSi 
he  is  always  regarded  f»  a  lawyer, 
inspired  upon  every  possible  oooa- 
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Bion  by  professioiial  prejudices.  In 
society  people  will  talk '  shop'  to  bim, 
which  be  detests.  He  was  in  Par- 
liament for  some  time,  but  left  it  in 
disgnst;  for  whenever  he  made  a 
speech— which  he  never  did  unless 
thoronghly  interested  in  the  subject 
— the  newspapers  always  referred 
to  it  as '  an  mgenious  piece  of  nisi 
prius  argument/  or  said  that  he 
^talked  very  well  to  his  brief,  but 
£iiled  essentially  in  practical  points/ 
and  so  forth.  When  he  engaged  in 
discussions  out  of  doors— as  his 
ardent  character  has  led  him  to  do 
a  great  deal— the  same  writers 
would  sarcastically  allude  to  his 
*  retainer.'  It  was  assumed,  indeed, 
according  to  the  popular  estimation 
of  lawyers,  that  he  had  a  natural 
turn  for  lying,  and  never  believed 
in  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  his 
advocacy.  Fairlieht,  in  fact,  is 
established  as  a  Ijog  with  a  Name, 
and  he  will  never  lose  it  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

Another  professional  instance  is 
that  of  Charley  Snaffles.  He  has 
retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  wants  to  take  to 
some  other  pursuit  He  has  scarcely 
reached  the  middle  period  of  life, 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  work  in  him 
which  might  be  developed  in  many 
ways.  But  what  work  to  get,  and 
how  to  get  it.  are  questions  that 
perplex  him.  Fifteen  years  of  the 
mihtaffy  service  are  considered  a 
disqualification  for  most  civil  pur- 
suits. Were  he  inclined  to  litera- 
ture or  art,  like  so  many  of  his 
cloth,  he  would  find  his  professional 
position  rather  a  recommendation 
than  otherwise ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
would  be  judged  by  what  he  could 
produce,  ^ut  he  has  not  talents, 
nor  perhaps  tastes,  in  these  direc- 
tions: the  employment  he  requires 
is  something  with  a  more  personal 
connection.  He  has  a  vague  idea  of 
managing  somebody's  estate,  or  be- 
coming an  agent  orsecretary  to— he 
knows  not  what  But  his  previous 
tnuning  is  considered  to  unfit  him 
for  duties  in  which  special  exertions 
are  required,  and  he  can  find  no- 
body to  give  him  credit  for  capacity 
beyond  tiie  observance  of  techni- 
calities and  routme.  It  would  be  a 
grand  thing,  he  thinks,  if  he  could 


get  a  patent  of  some  kind  to '  push  / 
but  where  is  the  patent,  and  where 
are  the  persons  to  believe  in  his 
powers  of  pushing?  Beliantupon 
his  own  energy  and  industry,  he 
makes  a  sacrifice  of  a  slice  of  his 
small  capital  to  set  up  as  an  army 
agent,  and  engages  a  couple  of 
rooms  in  a  west-end  thoroughfare— 
at  the  cost  of  an  entire  house  else- 
where—for his  official  purposa  He 
has  a  brass  plate  and  a  clerk,  and 
he  is  convinced,  at  the  outset,  that 
his  name  will  do  the  rest.  No  man 
can  have  more  friends  in  tiie  service, 
where  his  popularity  has  been  espe- 
cially great  They  will  come  round 
him,  he  is  sure,  and  support  Charley 
Snaffles  to  a  man.  I^ut  he  soon 
learns  from  experience  that  they 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  few 
I)articularly  unsafe  men  very  hand- 
somely ofier  to  put  a  little  discount- 
ing in  his  way ;  but  this  kind  of 
business,  by  itself,  is  beyond  his 
scope,  apart  from  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  particular  proposals. 
What  he  wants  is  regular  business, 
with  deposits,  commission,  per- 
centages, and  similar  pleasing  ac- 
companiments. Foif  these  he  waits 
patiently  for  a  time,  and  impatiently 
for  a  fhrther  time ;  and  during  the 
latter  period  he  is  found  to  fall  off 
in  his  originally  regular  attendance 
at  offlca  If  a  fnend  drojM  in — 
prdbably  only  to  gossip — he  is  told 
that  Ostptain  Snaffles  has  just 
stepped  out  to  keep  an  appointment 
witn  a  gentleman  from  Aldershot 
'  Doing  a  stroke  of  business/  thinks 
the  visitor.  If  he  had  said  a  stroke 
of  billiards  he  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark,  for  Snaffles  at  that 
identical  time  is  so  engaged  at  a 
neighbouring  club. 

The  habit  grows  upon  poor 
Charley,  as  he  finds  that  attendance 
at  office  is  a  mere  ferce.  For  he 
awakes  to  the  fact  by  degrees,  that 
however  willing  some  of  his  friends 
may  be  to  accommodate  themselves 
through  his  agency,  they  prefer 
Cox  for  all  business  which  would 
be  likely  to  accommodate  him,  Or« 
when  it  is  not  Cox,  it  is  Qrindlay, 
or  some  of  the  Indian  agents,  iu 
despair  he  at  last  takes  off  the  plate, 
dismisses  the  clerk,  pays  up  his 
rent  for  the  office,  and  retires  a  con- 
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siderable  loser  from  a  field  in  which 
he  has  found  no  &7onr.  Then  his 
friends  justify  themselTes  for  not 
having  entrusted  their  affiiirs  to  his 
hands.  '  Charley  Snaffles,  yery  good 
fellow,  you  know,  but  not  a  man  of 
business — how  could  he  ever  expect 
to  be  one?* 

There  are  several  courses  open  to 
men  of  his  training  and  tastes,  and 
these  he  fiedthfully  follows.  He  tries 
wine — he  ought  to  know  something 
about  wine,  as  a  gentleman  always 
does.  But  a  knowledge  of  wine  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the 
capacity  to  trade  in  it;  and  even 
capacity  is  of  no  use  without  certain 
other  advantages.  He  sets  up  a 
business  on  a  strictly  *  gentleman- 
like' scale  as  regards  appearance, 
and  with^mmense  resources  in  the 
way  of  wine  in  bond  belonging  to 
other  people.  Now  his  friends  will 
surely  come  round  him,  and  he  has 
Alnaschar*s  visions  of  the  custom 
of  clubs  and  messes.  The  result  is 
that  he  gets  a  few  orders  from  indi- 
viduals ;  but  these  are  precisely  the 
kind  of  persons  who  were  willing  to 
help  him  in  hia  agency,  and  money 
is  by  no  means  their  strong  point. 
The  connections  worth  having  say, 
*  What  can  Charley  Snaffles  .know 
about  wine  ?  Always  best,  my  dear 
fellow,  to  go  to  the  large  merchants 
— save  five-and -twenty  per  cent, 
and  know  what  you  are  drinking.' 

Charley  tries  cigars  with  a  similar 
result  Then  he  tries  to  .promote 
a  public  company,  with  the  ,same 
result  also.  Men  who  know  him 
have  made  up  their  mind  by  this 
time  that  he  is  unsafe.  They 
know  that  he  is  adventurous  and 
cannot  have  much  money  left  They 
shake  their  heads  and  say  to  one 
another, '  What  a  pity  poor  Charley 
(it  is  poor  Charley  by  this  time) 
tinU  go  beyond  his  tether.  Why  did 
he  leave  the  service?  Good  officer, 
with  fair  chances  of  promotion ;  he 
knew  what  he  was  about,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  profession.' 

Charley  is  lost  sight  of  for  a  little 
timci  and  then  he  turns  up  on  the 
turf.  He  is  now  shy  of  his  friends 
who  are  of  the  '  best  form,'  and,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  has  taken  his 
name  off  the  books  of  his  club.  He 
makes  a  few  hits — or  misses— in 


betting  upon  his  own  aooonnt,  and 
then  does  a  little  business  an  ao- 
oonnt of  others.  When  I  last  sav 
him  he  had  lost  his  old  open,  care- 
less manner,  and  wore  |the  abashed 
air  of  a  man  who  has  fallen  in  the 
world,  and  feels  that  it  is  an  open 
question  how  he  is  likely  to  he 
received  by  former  familiars.  I  fear 
he  is  getting  no  better  very  fast. '  But 
there  was  little  chance  for  him  from 
the  first  He  was  probably  as  well 
fitted  for  some  of  his  speculations 
as  other  men,  and  might  have  been 
suocessfnl  had  he  commenced  life 
in  one  of  his  several  pursuits.  Bat 
the  world  would  not  let  him  get  oat 
of  the  old  groove— he  was  a  Dog 
with  a  Name. 

Another   professional   victim   is 
Jack    Mummery.     Jack's    father 
was  a  favourite  actor — a  thorough 
spoiled  child  of  the  public,  who  had 
everything  his  own  way  with  his 
parents.    He  had  only  to  walk  on 
from  the  wing,  and  look  at  a  theatre 
packed  full  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  set   them   screaming 
with  laughter.    When  he  openea 
his  mouth  to  say  the  most  stupid 
thing  ever  invented  by  dramatist, 
they  were  in  ecstasies  of  delight.  His 
popularity  was  so  great  that  his  lifis 
became  a  burden  to. him.  When  he 
walked  abroad  he  was  rfollowed  and 
mobbed.    If  he  entered  a  public 
conveyance  he  was  stared  out  of 
countenance  and  whispered  about ; 
and  once,  at  a  railway  station,  an 
elaborate  cad  said  he  should  feel 
'honoured  if  such  a  great  public 
character  as  Mr.  Mumming  would 
take  a  glass  of  wine  at  his  expense.' 
Tou  may  see  how  popular  he  was, 
by  his  being  exposed  to  this  kind  of 
thing.    Well,  the  elder  Mummery 
made  money ;  but  he  died  before  he 
had  time  to  give  Jack  a  profession. 
And  meantime  Jack — who  had  in 
the  course  of  a  university  career 
been  spending  money  almost  as  &st 
as  bis  father  made  it—owed  a  good 
round  sum.    They  call  a  large  Bom 
a  round  sum,  I  suppose,  becanse  it 
is  so  difficult  to  square.  Jack  found 
it  so— he  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  square  the  circle  itself. 
His  father  would  not  do  it,  'upon 
principle;'  and  when  people  will  or 
will  not  do  a  thing  '  upon  principle,' 
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there  is  no  argoing  with  them,  so 
strong  are  they  in  their  nnreasoning 
position.  However,  people  who  act 
'  upon  principle '  sometimes  change 
their  mind;  and  Mr.  Mommery 
changed  his  so  &r  that  he  agreed 
to  compromise  with  the  huekmIs-^ 
they  are  always  rascals  who  let  yon 
owe  them  money.  So  a  composition 
was  proposed  to  an  extent  calculated 
to  let  Jack  off  very  easily,  though 
the  amount  was  more  perhaps  than 
that  of  his  fair  debts.  It  was  on 
the  point  of  being  accepted  on  the 
part  of  the  rascal,  when  the  elder 
Mummery  died ;  and  then,  as  Jack 
inherited  all  his  money,  the  rascals 
insisted  upon  being  paid  in  full. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  of  course, 
but  to  yield ;  and  Jack  soon  found 
that  paying  them  in  ftdl  meant  pay- 
ing himself  empty,  or  something 
very  like  it  So  there  he  was — the 
inheritor  of  a  small  fortune,  and 
with  nobody  but  the  rascals  much 
the  better  for  ii 

Then  it  was  that  the  unpleasant 
conclusion  forced  itself  upon  Jack 
that  he  must '  do  sometiiing.'  Had 
the  father  lived  he  would,  sooner  or 
later,  have  made  a  Secretajry  of  State 
laugh  so  much  as  to  secure  for  the 
son  a  pleasant  place  in  the  public 
service.  But  now  Jack's  friends 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  with 
one  voice  they  insisted  upon  Jack 
going  upon  the  stage. 

So  Jack  went  upon  the  stage— 
and  with  what  result?  What  could 
be  expected,  seeing  that  he  made  a 
veiy  indifferent  actor,  and  had  not 
even  any  love  for  the  art,  while  the 
calling  he  regarded  rather  with  con- 
tempt? The  public  treated  him 
very  well.  They  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  place  the  paternal  mantle 
upon  his  shoulders,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  make  it  appear  in  its 
place  there.  And  a  still  greater  diffi- 
culty was  to  keep  up  the  warmth  of 
approbation  to  the  desired  degree. 
You  may  pretend  to  disapprove 
with  some  success,  but  ecstasies  are 
difficult  to  simulate;  and  after  a 
time  the  fact  became  unpleasantly 
apparent  that  Jack  had  made  but 
a  moderate  success.  It  was  a  pain- 
ful fact  for  Jack,  and  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  left  the  stage.  But 
what  other  pursuit  was   open  to 
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him  ?  An  actor  is  worse  off  than  a 
soldier  in  this  respect,  unless  he 
have  marked  talent  for  some  other 
branch  of  art  A  Dog  with  a  Name 
for  the  stage  may  'turn  his  atten- 
tion to  coals,*  like  Mr.  Micawber,  or 
he  may  do  something  in  wine,  as 
so  many  retired  officers  try  to  do ; 
but  he  will  seldom  settle  into  any 
permanent  pursuit  In  private  life 
the  glare  of  the  footlights  is  still 
upon  him.  People  think  they  trace 
the  hare's  foot,  though  there  are  no 
signs  of  it  The  more  earnest  he  is 
the  better  they  think  he  is  acting. 
Thus  it  was  with  Jack  Mummery. 
He  soon  found  that  he  was  only  a 
mediocrity  in  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, and  tried  repeatedly  to  get 
away  from  it  But  it  held  him  fast 
by  the  throat  He  was  a  Dog  with 
a  Name — not  only  his  own  but  his 
father's.  There  was  no  escaping 
the  double  bond.  So  Jack  remained 
on  the  stage,  and  abandoning,  after 
a  very  short  trial,  the  pretensions 
of  a  star,  took  up  a  modestly  useful 
position,  confining  himself  veiy 
much  to  the  provinces,  where  his 
name  was  something  in  his  favour. 
In  London,  though  connecting  him 
inseparably  with  the  profession,  it 
was,  after  a  time,  rather  a  disadvan- 
tage to  him  than  otherwise. 

There  is  many  a  Dog  with  a  Name, 
too,  in  literature,  who,  meeting  with 
only  partial  success,  would  gladly 
exchange  it  for  a  name  in  some 
other  pursuit  But  here  the  same 
difficulty  arises:  when  once  your 
avocation  seems  thoroughly  deter- 
mined you  can  never  get  people  to 
believe  that  you  are  fit  for  any- 
thing else.  Professional  writers  get 
public  appointments  not  unfre- 
quently;  but  otherwise  they  very 
seldom  change  their  pursuits. 

And  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  ex- 
change literature  for  any  other  pur- 
suit, but  it  is  difficult  to  exchange 
one  department  of  literature  for 
another— to  gain  laurels  in  any  field 
not  occupied  by  you  firom  the  first. 
For  this  difficulty  the  critics  are  to 
a  great  extent  responsible.  Some 
of  them  are  said  not  to  read  the 
works  upon  which  they  pronounce 
opinions;  but  those  opinions  are  at 
any  rate  guided^  however  uncon- 
sciously, by  the  previous  impres- 
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fiiou  of  the  pacnliar  qualities  of  the 
author.  Let  a  journalist  write  a 
novel,  for  instance,  and  he  is  sure 
to  be  told,  in  more  than  one  quarter, 
that  his  work  is  'too  newspaper^ 
like  in  its  tone/  or  it  is  still  more 
boldly  declared  to  *  read  like  a  col- 
lection of  leading  articles.'  It  may 
be  that  the  author  has  neyer  taken 
congenially  to  journalism,  that  his 
real  forte  lay  in  fiction.  But  he 
must  take  the  consequences  of  not 
having  disoovered,  or  acted  upon, 
the  fact  in  the  first  instance.  He 
is  a  Dog  with  a  Naiile,  and  the  cri- 
tics will  take  care  that  he  does  not 
change  it  if  they  can  prevent  him. 
Again :  let  a  poet  strike  out  in  some 
practical  direction  of  ideas^  the  cri- 
tics will  surely  be  down  upon  him, 
and  will  insist  on  seeing  in  his  solid 
reasoning  nothing  but  pretty  senti- 
mentality. How  sadly  Violet  Smiles 
used  to  complain  of  the  critics  for 
their  treatment  of  hioL  Violet 
Smiles,  as  you  ot  course  know, 
holds  a  legal  appointment  not  un- 
connected with  the  Bench ;  but  his 
duties  sit  easily  upon  him,  and  he 
never  took  the  trouble  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  connection  with 
them.  He  is  principally  known  as 
a  poet,  and  it  is  as  a  poet  only  that 
he  can  obtain  recognition.  Yet  he 
patronises  his  poems— speaks  of 
them  as  his  '  little  pastoral  pipings,' 
his  '  warblings,'  and  his '  frailties ' — 
and  regards  them  as  the  ebullition 
of  the  weaker  side  of  his  nature. 
And  what  do  you  think  he  consi- 
ders the  stronger  side  of  his  nature? 
Nothing,  you  m%y  be  sure,  connected 
with  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  is 
well  paid  for  performing  those,  so 
treats  them  contemptuously  as  mat- 
ters of  course.  His  great  subject  is 
the  currency.  He  has  written 
pamphlet  after  pamphlet  about  the 
silver  standard,  the  gold  standard, 
the  double  stcmdard,  the  relative 
values  of  the  two  metals  as  affected 
by  the  drain  of  the  one  or  the  other 
to  or  from  the  East,  and  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  which  the  subject  is 
capable.  But  he  can  never  get  a 
hearing  upon  the  currency,  and,  if 
his  own  account  of  himself  is  to  be 
Aooept^,  the  world  knows  nothing 
of  one  of  its  greatest  men  in  the  de^- 
partment  where  he  is  most  calcu- 


lated to  shine.  Dogs  with  Ni 
I  need  scarcely  say,  sometimes  get 
the  names  that  properly  bekmg  to 
them ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Violet  Smiles  is  ukko  of  a  poet 
than  he  is  auything  else; 

There  \b  a  great  deal  of  aspiratioii 
to  be  what  they  are  not  among 
literacy  men,  as,  indeed,  among  men 
of  most  pursuits.  While  rearing 
to  acton  I  should  not  have  omitted 
to  mention  the  Dog  with  a  Name 
for  fuoe,  who  has  an  idea  that  his 
vocation  is  to  tiagedy ;  who  is  con- 
demned to  be  Box  or  Oox,  oar  Sla&her 
or  Crasher,  with  the  firm  belief  that 
he  is  ix>rn  to  play  Hamlet.  Mr. 
Byron  gave  us  a  happy  illustiation 
of  such  a  character  the  other  day 
in  Mr.  Fitz-Altamont,  which  he 
represented  so  admirably  himsell 
There  are  many  such  men  on  the 
stage— mute  inglorious  eminent 
tragedians,  who  are  certainly,  in 
physical  respects,  cast  in  a  fiioetk»ns 
mould,  and  have  been  bom— as 
most  people  would  suppose— under 
a  comic  star.  Some  of  them  ars, 
doubtless.  Dogs  with  wrong  Names ; 
but  we  must  not  believe  every  man 
vrhm  he  tells  us  that  he  can  play 
Hamlet,  notwithstanding  the  &ot 
that  the  greatest  actors  have  gene- 
rally had  a  place  like  Garrick,  be- 
tween tragedy  and  comedy. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Dog  with  a 
light  literary  Name  to  get  a  reputa- 
tion among  the  heavier.  Who  does 
not  know  Julian  Gay  ?  He  was  the 
lightest  of  the  light,  not  only  in  \ob 
writings  but  in  his  manners  and 
conversation.  Dull  people  sot  him 
down  as  abandoned  to  ficivolity  and 
flippancy  —  they  would  as  soon 
expect  anything  earnest  from  him 
as  anything  sound.  To  do  him 
justice,  it  must  be  said  that  he 
never  played  the  fool  either  in 
social  life  ox  upon  paper;  but  he 
played  the  hulequin  very  fie- 
quently.  His  mental  agility  vas 
Bometh^)g  wonderful;  and  nothing 
delighted  kUn  more  than  to  ap- 
proach a  serious  subject  in  the  s^le 
of  a  dancing  master,  and  transform 
it  to  its  humorous  or  satirical  aspect 
by  a  touch  of  his  wand.  Joliao 
Gkty,  indeed,  seemed  bom  to  tiie 
spangles,  and  skipped  about  pro- 
found  questions  in  the  spmt  or  an 
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aovobai    Yon  might  ahnost  see  the 
fillet  ooofiiuDg  his  long  hair;  the 
fiesh-coloured  tighU  forced  them- 
seiyes  upon  your  nund's  eye;  and 
the  fancy  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
little  piece  of  carpet  upon  which  he 
seemed   to   perforiA    his   literary 
evolutions.    He  was  a  Dag  with  a 
▼ery  decided^  Name  for  all  that  was 
volatile  and  insincere.    He  would 
tell  his  friends,  when  taking  his 
rest  from  his  fayourite  feats,  that 
he  was  not  quite  what  &ey  thought 
him— that  he  was  in  reality  a  seeker 
in   the  fields  of  philosophy  and 
soienoa    'But/  said  he,  'I  can't 
persuade  the  fellows  to  believe  me 
to  be  a  big-wig— though  I  am  a 
big- wig  for  all  that,  as  you  know.' 
The  fact  was  not  quite  apparent, 
perhaps,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
friends  only  laughed.    But  Julian 
Gay  was  really  all  this  time  pursu- 
ing very  serious  studies.     It  was 
found  after  an  interval  that  both  in 
science  ancl  philosophy  he  was  a 
high  authority;  and  he  has  since 
obtained  thorough  recognition  for 
his  services  in  either   branch   of 
inquiry,  which  he  has  popularized 
in  this  country  as  no  man  nad  done 
before.    ;He  is  still   light  in  his 
moods^and,  indeed,  he  treated  his 
&vourite  studies  with  an  engagiug 
familiarity   strongly   characteristic 
of  his  genial  nature;  but  nobody 
denies  now  that  he  is  a  big-wig, 
and  a  far  bigger  wig  than  many 
rivals  in  the  same  path  who  thought 
themselves    profound  when   they 
were  only  dull    Julian  Qay  is  an 
example  of  a  Bog  with  a  wrong 
Name»  who  got  rid  of  ii 

There  are  Dogs  in  literature— as 
in  other  pursuits— who  get  nameSj 
not  exactly  of  i^  inappropriate 
nature,  but  to  a  degree  which  may 
be  far  besSK^nd  their  actual  merits,  or 
obtained  upon  insufficient  groimds. 
A  man  may  be  writing  industriously 
for  years,  and  not  succeed  in  obtain* 
ing  for  his  works  eyen  the  honour 
of  publication.  Through  a  chance 
hit— or  a  hit,  at  least,  in  which 
chance  seems  to  haye  played  the 
principal  part — he  is  suddenly 
found  to  be  a  yery  dever  fellow. 
One  of  his  productions — probably 
by  no  means  the  best— inds  fl^ 
aoquiesoent  editor,  takes  with  the  • 


public,  and  becomes  a  great  suc- 
cess.   He  finds  himself  famous  on 
a   sudden;   and   then   comes  his 
opportunity.    He  is  a  Dog  with  a 
Name — ^with    a   good   name— and 
then  he  may  treat  the  public  as 
he  pleases.    Out  come  his  rejected 
manuscripts.      One  after  another 
they  are  presented  to  his  legion 
of  readers.    These  kind  credulous 
people  fancy  that  the  first  work 
they  happened  to  light  upon  was 
the  first  work  he  had  composed. 
As  its  successors  make  their  appear- 
ance they  say,   'What  wonderful 
power,  what  wonderful  versatility  V 
The  fact  being  that  their  author  has 
only  just  found  his  chance.   It  may 
be  that  his  works  have  been  pul^* 
lished  and  read  for  years  past  with- 
out the  discovery  of  their  merits. 
Charlotte  Bronti^'s  best  work  went 
begging  for  a  publisher  because  its 
author  was  unknown.    Thackeray 
wrote  for  years  and  years,  and  was 
known,  and  had  written  some  of  his 
best  things,  before  the  public  came 
round   him.    Mr.    Bobertson   had 
written  many  plays  before '  Caste,' 
which  was  the  first  to  see  the  light 
Some  of  the  best  of  its  successors  on 
the  stage  were  among  those  which  he 
could  not  previously  get  produced. 
These  ore  exanonples  of  names  ob- 
tained with  difficulty,  but  surely 
deserved.    There  are  other  names 
with  which  popular  delusion  has 
principally  to  do ;  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  bad  writmg  mi^  be  thought 
good  when  the  public  is  once  fa- 
vourably inclined  to  the  author.  It 
is  the  same  with  publishers.    An 
eminent  member  of  a  publishing 
firm  said  to  an   eminent  author^ 
years  ago,  'That  is  an  admirable 
article  of  yours  in  the  magazine 
this  month.' — '  I  am  glad  you  like 
it,'  was  the  reply. — *0h,  no,  my 
dear  sir/   rejoined  the  publisher; 
'  it  is  not  I  who  like  it,  I  only  hear 
it  to  be  admirable;  when  once  I 
know  that  a  gentleman  can  write  I 
would  not  insult  him  by  reading 
another  line  that  he  produces.'    A 
delicate  compliment  to  pay  to  a 
Dog  with  a  Name — was  it  not? 

There  are  Dogs  with  Names,  apart 
from  professional  pursuits,  wnich 
are  gained  under  equally  contrary 
conditions.    I  knew  one  who  had  a 
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name  for  being  a  fool.  He  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  most  seosible  men 
of  my  acquaintaooe.  But  people 
had  not  foand  oat  the  fact,  and 
treated  him  as  if  be  were  an  idiot. 
The  consequence  was  that  his  clever- 
ness in  certain  business  transactions 
took  people  unawares,  and  gave  him 
such  an  advantage  over  tbem  that 
he  made  a  fortune  before  they  found 
out  their  mistake. 

Another  man  I  knew  had  the 
name  of  a  liar.  He  did  not  get  it 
for  nothing,  for  he  was  one.  He 
cultivated  the  reputation,  I  believe, 
and  delighted  in  telling  the  truth 
occasionally,  so  as  to  put  people 
out  of  their  calculations.  He  tried 
to  ^et  rid  of  the  name  after  a  time, 
and  aihered  to  scrupulous  veracity. 
But  it  was  too  late;  and  the  only 
consolation  that  remained  was  that 
of  causing  mystification. 

It  is  carious  how  the  reputation 
of  riches  or  poverty  will  cling  to  a 
man  in  spite  of  all  appearances. 
Old  Christopher  Spare  was  an  ex- 
ample of  a  name  for  wealth.  He 
was  always  known  as  old  Chris- 
topher Spare — he  was  presumably 
yoang  once  upon  a  time,  but  not 
within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  He  was  never  known 
to  make  any  money ;  but  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  it  ready  made  in 
his  family,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  possess  more  than  the  other 
members.  He  had  never  said  so. 
On  the  contrary,  he  always  spoke 
of  himself  as  a  poor  man,  and  the 
extent  of  his  personal  expenditure 
might  well  have  warranted  the 
supposition.  But  clever  people 
of  the  world  will  always  tell  you 
that  a  man  who  is  poor ~  supposing 
him  to  be  a  man  of  position — can- 
not afford  to  proclaim  the  fact, 
and  especially  to  intrude  it  at 
every  turn.  So  the  more  old 
Christopher  complained  of  being 
poor,  the  more  rich  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  by  the  clever  people 
of  the  world.  And  there  was  at 
least  this  justification  for  their 
belief— that  Christopher  had  never 
been  known  to  ask  anybody  for 
anything,  and  had  evidently  enough 
for  his  o^n  requirements.  The 
profession  and  the  practice  com- 
bined  might   have   been  made   a 


mine  of  wealth  to  hinL  Wero  he 
really  a  poor  man,  people  said, 
he  would  at  one  time  or  another 
be  wanting  money.  The  idea  was 
contemptuously  repudiated ;  and 
Christopher  Spare's  credit  was  so 
good  in  consequence  that  he  might 
have  drawn  to  any  extent  on  his 
neighbours,  and  the  requirement 
would  have  been  set  down  only  to 
his  eccentricity.  '  Old  Christopher 
must  be  good  for  any  amoant,' 
said  the  clever  people  of  the  world, 
who  would  have  been  delighted 
to  have  the  privilege  of  aoooomio- 
dating  him.  Some  designing  per- 
sons among  his  relations  went  so 
far  indeed  as  to  force  favours— not 
in  money,  but  in  money's  worth-— 
upon  his  acceptance;  and  Chris- 
topher, had  he  so  designed,  nught 
have  made  a  little  fortune  by 
encouraging  their  generosity.  'He 
must  leave  his  money  to  some- 
body,' they  said ;  and  all  chensbed 
the  idea  of  being  at  any  rate 
among  the  selected  number.  As 
he  grew  older,  rather  more  savhsg 
than  before,  and  more  profuse  in 
his  professions  of  poverty,  they 
became  more  assured  than  ever  of 
his  opulence.  '  His  money  must 
be  accumulating,'  they  considered, 
'  and  one  of  these  days  we  shali  find 
out  the  fact' 

One  of  these  days  came  at  last— 
the  day  when  old  Chnstopher 
died.  And  then  the  £ftct  was  found 
to  be — that  he  had  sunk  the  little 
he  had  in  an  annuity  for  his  own 
life,  and  left  literally  nothing  be- 
hind him.  Nobody  got  so  much 
as  a  mourning-ring,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  housekeeper,  to  whom 
he  left  his  modest  household  effects. 
There  was  consternation  among 
the  acute  members  of  the  family; 
but  they  could  not  oomplain  of 
being  deceived — they  had  simply 
deceived  themselves.  Old  Chris- 
topher was  a  Dog  with  a  Name, 
which  they  had  chosen  to  bestow 
upon  him,  and  it  was  not  his  fault 
if  he  had  failed  to  deserve  it 

Beputation  for  riches  can  seldom 
be  obtained  merely  by  pretension 
to  their  possession.  The  acute 
people  are  sure  to  find  you  out 
before  long — their  tendency  no 
doubt  leading  them  in  this  case  to 
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a  right  ooncluBioD.  So  Bogs  who 
desire  this  Name  mnst  give  sub- 
stantial proof,  or  at  least  resort  to 
ingenious  artifices,  of  a  more  or 
less  dishonest  character,  intended 
to  deceiye.  By  a  judicious  atten- 
tion to  appearances  on  the  part 
of  pretenders  oleyer  people  of  the 
world  are  continually  taken  in,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  particular 
transactions.  Miles  Fathomby — 
whose  true  character  as  an  adven- 
turer was  BO  unpleasantly  exposed 
last  year — had  lured  many  men 
into  nis  apparently  sound  specu- 
lations. His  victims  were  gained 
by  dint  of  a  prosperous  personal 
appearance,  the  profuse  employ- 
ment of  a  cheque-book  for  inci- 
dental purposes,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  domestic  establishment 
which  looked  very  flourishing  until 
it  had  to  be  paid  for.  But  a  couple 
of  years  broaght  Miles  Fathomby 
to  the  end  of  his  tether  —  he 
'smashed,'  and  caused  a  great 
many  persons  to  smash  with  nim. 
He  was  not  in  a  settled  position 
in  life  like  Christopher  Spare,  so 
the  profession  of  poverty  would 
not  have  availed  in  his  case — to 
say  nothing  of  the  self-denial  in- 
volved, which  was  not  exactly  in 
his  way.  He  had  a  name ;  but  it 
was  a  name  he  gave  himself,  and 
he  enjoyed  it  but  for  a  brief  period. 
He  has  now  a  name,  but  of  a  very 
different  kind,  and  one  by  no  means 
smelling  so  sweet  as  in  the  delusive 
days  of  his  prosperity  and  profusion. 
The  Dog  with  a  Name  for  energy 
and  industry  enjoys  an  enormous 
advantage  over  many  possessors  of 
those  qualities,  who  somehow  can- 
not get  credit  for  them.  His  energy 
may  be  mere  fussiness,  his  industry 
exist  only  in  appearance.  But  it  is 
wonderful  how  such  a  man  is  fre- 
quently trusted  in  the  affairs  of 
others.  Quiet  fellows,  who  do  their 
work  and  say  nothing  about  it, 
are  held  to  be  altogether  inferior 
beings.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to 
know  that,  en  revanche,  there  are 
not  a  few  men  going  about  who 
assume  the  appearance  of  thorough 
idleness  and  indifference,  and  are  in 
reality  hard  and  earnest  workers. 
In  independent  positions  this  con- 
cealment of  strength  is  frequently 


found  a  great  gain.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  a  man  of  this  class.  Those 
admitted  to  his  sanctum—official  or 
private,  as  the  case  might  be— 
never  found  him  in  a  hurry.  He 
seemed  as  often  as  not  merely  dawd- 
ling, and  would  talk  in  the  most 
careless  maimer  upon  common  sub- 
jects. But  he  got  through  an 
amazing  amount  of  work,  and  was 
always  found  fully  and  accurately 
informed  upon  the  bearings  of  any 
subject  that  might  arise.  There  are 
Palmerstons  in  private  lifa  Who 
has  not  known  Tom  Carmine,  for 
instance?  A  more  gay  and  light- 
hearted  fellow  never  stepped.  He 
was  one  of  the  best-dressed  men  in 
London,  and  was  seen  wherever 
there  was  lounging,  or  feasting,  or 
fashionable  fooling  of  any  kind,  and 
the  only  work  to  which  he  teemed 
to  condescend  was  in  the  cause  of 
amusement.  But  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  Tom  Carmine,  as  his  friends 
found  out  from  time  to  time.  He 
must  have  made  immense  use  of 
the  hours  which  his  friends  spent 
in  recovering  from  the  fatigues  of 
pleasure.  He  was  alwajfs  producing 
a  book,  sometimes  a  novel  or  a 
poem,  sometimes  a  political  or  philo- 
sophical treatise;  and  he  originated 
several  practical  schemes  in  the  way 
of  what  is  called  social  science ;  and 
what  is  more,  took  care  that  they 
were  properly  carried  out  When 
he  travelled— often  in  the  most  easy- 
going society — he  always  returned 
with  an  idea,  and  gave  the  world 
the  benefit  of  it  without  loss  of  time. 
He  had  a  name  for  idleness  once; 
but  it  could  not  attach  to  him  for 
long ;  and  Tom  Carmine  is  an  ex- 
ample among  men  who  have  stolen 
a  march  upon  all  the  clever  people 
who  profess  to  give  reputations. 
Such  men  as  Tom  may  have  their 
secrets  of  success;  but  we  may 
assume  that  they  have  certain  quali- 
fications to  begin  with— that  is  to 
say,  sound  health,  strong  nerves, 
and  an  energetic  cheerfulness  that 
leaves  them  no  time  to  dwell  upon 
the  sad  side  of  life. 

Did  yon  ever  know  a  Dog  with  a 
Name  for  being  good-natured?  If 
so,  you  have  probably  found  him  to 
bo  one  of  the  most  heartless  and 
selfish  men  of  your  acquaintance. 
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There  we  good-natared  people— let 
UB  be  liberal  and  admit  the  £aot — 
but  tiiey  are  seldom  of  the  nltra- 
demonatratiye  class  who  gain  the 
nama  Occasionally  ttiey  are  sarly, 
ill-conditioned  brates,  as  far  as  ap- 
pearances go.  Sttch  people  are  not 
to  be  applauded.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  receive  a  caress  which  has  too 
great  a  resemblance  to  a  kick ;  and 
there  is  a  well-known  point  at  which 
dissraiblers  of  their  love  should 
draw  the  line.  But  even  these 
persons  must  have  a  preference 
over  dissemblers  on  the  other  side, 
and  get  the  reputation  of  being 
good-natured  under  false  pretences. 
Some  men,  by  the  way,  dislike  to  be 
thought  better  than  they  are,  or  at 
least  profess  to  be  so  when  they  find 
they  are  becoming  bored  with  praise. 
Douglas  Jerrold  used  to  wax  very 
impatient  of  the  people  who  were 
always  flattering  nim  for  bis  phi- 
lanthropy, and  declared  that  he 
would  kill  a  child  to  get  rid  of  the 
reputation* 


Experience— of  which  a  few  re- 
sults have  been  hero  ^tdied— 
points  to  the  conclusioD  that  there 
are  Dogs  with  Names  who  deserve 
them,  and  Dogs  with  NameB  whodo 
not  deserve  them,  besides  a  third 
class  who  partly  do  and  partly  do 
not,  and  so  take  up  a  middle  po- 
sitioiL  Some  men  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reputation  being  obtained 
for  persona!  characteristics— mental 
or  moral — ^for  which  there  is  no 
fonndaticm.  They  say  there  can  be 
no  smoke  without  fire.  This  is  quite 
true  as  £iur  as  the  physical  fact  is 
concerned,  but  is  the  physical  tact 
necessarily  applicable  to  the  moral 
question?  I  suspect  that  there 
nave  been  many  Dogs  with  Names, 
good  or  bad,  whose  names  have  been 
given  to  them  without  the  smaUest 
foundation  indiBswt  Appeaitaoes 
point  to  fialsehood  as  oKen  as  to 
truth,  and  popular  delusioa  is 
capable  of  anything. 

Sidney  L.  Blaitchabd. 
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'  A  ND  has  it  come  to  this?'  I 
J\.  sorrowfully,  wonderingly  ask 
myself,  often  in  the  day,  often  in  the 
night  watches.  '  Paris,  which  I 
Imow  and  love  so  well,  the  fair 
Athens  of  the  West;  shall  the  golden 
city  cease,  the  daughters  of  music 
be  brought  low,  that  girdle  of  bat- 
tlements, those  crested  fortresses, 
be  unavailing  to  resist  the  Teutonic 
horde  of  invasion?'  Already,  while 
I  write  these  lines,  the  b^uty  of 
Paris  has  vanished,  its  Emperor  a 
discrowned  .prisoner,  the  Empress 
and  her  child  fled,  and  the  billows 
of  adversity  are  rolling  in  fast  and 
dark  whose  blackness  no  keen  vision 
can  fathom.  I  know  Paris  well ;  I 
can  hardly  count  up  how  many 
times  I  have  visited  the  city,  ex- 
plored all  its  alleys  and  streets,  sat 
m  its  boulevards,  wandered  in  its 
woods  and  gardens,  found  home, 
friends,  associates  within  its  bor- 


ders. That  glorious  avenue  of  the 
exile  Empress,  strotching  from  the 
proudest  of  proud  arc^  of  tri- 
umph to  the  beautifnl  gates  of  tiie 
Bois,  where  I  have  a  hundred  tinoes 
lingered  watching  the  incessant  roll 
of  chariots  to  and  from  the  glorioos 
city;  those  gardens  of  deUght  with 
their  islands  and  waters  wUch 
seemed  to  evolve  the  very  scenes  of 
fairyland— already  their  beauty  is 
gone,  the  gardens  trampled  down, 
the  waters  disturbed,  and  fairyland 
has  become  a  huge  vktualling 
ground  for  the  city  in  its  state 
of  siege.  And  that  enthroned 
CsBsarism,  in  which  the  itnpaial 
Gallic  spirit  seemed  to  find  itB 
highest  embodiment  and  expressicn 
— which  seemed  to  permeate  all  pro- 
vincial France,  which  so  dazzled 
the  minds  of  men  that  the  gloriooa 
vision  of  Liberty  seemed  bat  a  mere 
dream— is   discarded  by  the  dtf 
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wikieh  oaa  forgite  exeiything  bat 
Mni«»  and  in  her  fickleness  and 
pride  paaseB  from  change  to  chl^nge 
ivith  passionate  yehemence. 

I  say  at  onoe  tiiat  I  feel  deeply 
Bony  for  iJie  Emperor^  albeit  my 
hatred  of  Napoleonism  is  dellbeiate 
and  deep.  I  know  that  for  many 
years  Napoleon  has  been  onr  ally  ; 
bat  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
allumoe  only  lasted  while  it  might 
le  sabsenrient  to  his  own  ends.  I 
reeal  this  moment  a  oonversation 
whidi  I  once  had  with  a  highly- 
eoltuied  and  &r-8ighted  Prtissian 
GDe  long  summer  evening  on  the 
bank  of  the  Moselle.  There  was 
war  in  the  Emperor's  heart,  he  said, 
bnt  he  ooald  not  divine  whether  it 
was  against  England  or  against 
Prosaia  that  war  would  be  first 
declared.  In  any  case  oar  tain 
woold  assaredly  come.  He  believed 
in  bis  steur,  it  was  said,  and  his  des- 
tiny would  lead  him  to  make  war 
against  England,  even  tiiohgh  the 
Bame  destiny  should  finish  him  off 
with  a  cannonball  in  the  streets  of 
London  or  make  him  die  in  a  London 
lodging-house.  There  is  something 
infinitely  presumptuous,  something 
like  the  old  Qreek  theory  of  fate  in 
a  man  setting  up  his  star  or  destiny 
as  that  which  even  controls  the 
operations  of  Providence.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  not  to  believe  all 
that  we  hear  about  the  Napoleonic 
belief  in  destiny.  I  remember  being 
told  by  an  old  peer  of  France,  one  of 
those  who  had  tried  him  for  his  at- 
tempt on  Boulogne,  that  there  was 
no  troth  in  the  statement  that  he 
himself  had  asserted  that  it  was  his 
destiny  to  avenge  Waterloo.  Itwafi 
ehaiacteiistic  of  Napoleon  that  he 
never  showed  the  least  kindness  to 
my  old  friend  and  others  who  had 
taken  the  mildest  view  of  his  case, 
bat  that  he  had  given  great  honours 
to  the  two  men  who  had  voted  for 
his  execution.  Let  me,  however, 
say  that  I  have  known  many  people 
who  knew  the  Emperor  more  or  less 
during  his  stay  in  England,  and  not 
from  one  have  I  ever  heard  any 
story  of  meanness,  or  craelty,  or 
ingratitude.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  hardly  one  bnt  has  his  trait  of 
ftnuability  and  kindly  remembrance 
to  relate.    Towards  English  people 


he  Enemed  ever  to  show  a  pecaliar 
gradousness,  as  many  known  and 
unknown  anecdotes  would  abund- 
antly prove.  Many  people  liked 
the  man,  many  were  fiiscinat^  by 
him,  but  hardly  any  who  carefully 
studied  the  man  and  his  system 
could  fail  to  join  in  its  condemna- 
tion. We  need  not  believe  all  the 
furious  pages  of  Mr.  Einglake,  but 
his  fiamons  assertion  is  true  that  the 
Emperor  '  carried  strategy  into  poli- 
tics.' This  public  immorality  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  throng  of  private  vices.  Personal 
rule  reached  its  acmd  and  its  retri- 
bution when,  with  the  insolence  of 
the  professional  duellist,  he  caused 
torrents  of  blood  to  be  shed  in  an 
unrighteous  war.  The  same  per- 
sonal rule  crushed  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  would  not  tolerate  the 
expansion  of  those  constitutional 
liberties  which  might  have  saved 
the  empire  and  the  dynasty.  The 
same  personal  rule  introduced  the 
degradation  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
fostered  favouritism  and  corruption, 
and  destroyed  the  integrity  of  the 
army  and  the  state.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  argno  with  the  master  of 
three  hundred  legions.  The  aimy 
stood  between  the  empire  and  all 
the  thought,  culture,  and  better 
aspirations  of  France.  Now,  in  the 
unsearchable  judgment  of  heaven, 
that  army  is  annihilated ;  and  His- 
tory working,  as  she  is  wont,  in  her 
cycles  and  parallels,  brings  round 
again  the  era  of  an  invasion  and  a 
Committee  of  Safely. 

What  a  stormy,  chequered  career 
has  that  been,  lustrous  with  exceed- 
ing light,  dark  with  exceeding  dark- 
ness !  There  is  no  prince  of  ancient 
or  modem  times  that  might  more 
truly  be  called  the  tennis-ball  of 
fortune.  Even  the  first  Napoleon 
had  not  that  infinite  variety  of 
change  and  adventure  that  belongs 
to  the  nephew.  His  history  almost 
seems  to  resemble  a  series  of  dis- 
solving views.  We  see  him  in 
tranquil  days  with  his  mother  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
Then  he  is  early  immersed  in  Italian 
adventure,  intrigue,  and  war.  Then 
comes  the  mad  attempt  on  Stras- 
burg,  in  obedience  to  that  inward 
whisper  which,  he  declared,  dragged 
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him  on.  The  scene  changes,  and  he 
8  tossing  about  nnder  the  Equator, 
relegated  as  an  exile  to  America. 
Then  once  more  comes  the  episode 
of  Boulogne  and  the  tame  eagle — 
that  satiric  tame  eagle  which  seems 
to  tjpify  the  touch  of  bathos  that  has 
always  clung  to  his  career — and  the 
long  captivi^  at  Ham,  those  silent, 
anxious  years  in  which  he  matured 
his  thoughts  of  war  and  policy, 
rounded  the  cycle  of  the  Napoleonic 
ideas,  and  arrived  at  that  dark,  in- 
scrutable character  which  ever 
seemed  to  retain  a  tinge  of  the  for- 
tress gloom.  Then  we  see  him  in 
every  variety  of  Eoglish  life,  on  the 
one  side  literary,  thoughtful,  scien- 
tific, writing  to  Faraday,  chatting 
with  Landor,  haunting  the  London 
Libnury;  then  again  hunting  with 
EDglish  squires,  visiting  in  English 
houses,  and  once  more  associated 
with  aJl  the  dissipations  and  frivo- 
lities of  London  ufe.  We  see  him 
as  deputy,  as  president,  as  emperor, 
but  the  glory  of  those  days  is  tar- 
nished with  the  black  memory  of 
the  coitp  d'etat.  The  *  Man  of  De- 
cember' will  prove  to  him  a  title 
more  lasting  than  any  other— remain 
when  all  other  titles  are  gone.  For 
a  time  he  seemed  the  arbiter  of 
Europe;  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  the  glory  thereof  seemed 
his.  There  are  pleasant  beneficent 
gleams  in  that  career;  glorious 
wars,  triumphs  no  less  glorious  of 
peace;  a  navy  constructed,  com- 
merce extended,  new  towns  created 
and  old  ones  enlarged;  nor  was 
severe  literary  stndy  wanting,  as 
evidenced  by  the  *  Life  of  CaBsar.' 
So  long  as  he  kept  to  his  programme 
that  the  Empire  was  Peace  it  was 
well  with  him ;  so  long  as  war  was 
dignified  by  something  of  an  Idea,  it 
was  not  ill  with  him ;  but  when  war 
recalled  the  most  unrighteous  of  his 
uncle's  deeds — wanton,  purposeless, 
murderous  war— his  good  genius, 
his  better  angels  forsook  him. 
Was  there  no  warning  dream,  no 
fancied  sound  of  shriek  or  wailing, 
no  vision  or  phantom  on  the  night 
of  that  moriiirg  at  the  Tuileries 
when  he  resolved  that  Prassia  must 
give  further  guarantees  of  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  Hohenzollem? 
If  the  dead  could  revisit  the  scenes 


of  earth,  would  not  some  of  the  tor- 
ture which  the  first  Empexor  tdt 
flicted  return  to  him,  when  he  saw 
his  line,  which  had  had  such  a  max- 
vellous  resurrection,  again  hewed 
down  to  the  roots?  Then  we  see 
him  brushing  away  hia  tears  with 
his  glove  when  he  meets  the  Grown 
Prince  as  a  captive,  and  hurries 
away  firom  Sedan  to  his  castle 
prison,  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him 
reverence. 

And  Paris  disowns  and  deposes 
him;  petted,  spoilt,  beautiful,  imj^e- 
rial  Paris,  whose  river  he  hadquBJ^ 
with  marble,  which  he  had  adorned 
with  gardens  and  fountains,  with 
new  palaces,  new   boulevards,  co- 
vered, even  as  Pericles  did  Athens, 
with  a  mantle  of  imperial  splendour. 
Bat  what  shall  be  our  thoughts  of 
Lutetia  and  her  children,  Lntetia 
Obsessa   now?      Is   the    deposed 
Emperor  alone,  and  is  Paris    no 
partner  of  his  guilt  and  shame? 
Were  they  not  accomplices,  each  to 
each?    Was  he  not  a  ruler  fit  for 
such  a  nation,  and  was   not  the 
nation  fit  for  such  a  rule?    Did 
he  not  bend  to  her  pride  and  love 
of  glory,  and  did  she  not  almost 
make  Ms  subservience  a  condition, 
if  she  would  gratify  his  dynastic 
dreams?    Has  he  not  received  in 
part  his  retribution,  and  is  not  that 
retribution  come  horribly  anear  her 
now,  the  bitter  cup  tasted  by  Napo- 
leon and  passed  on  to  Paris,  even  if 
the  new  hopes  of  peace  come  to 
fruition  ?  Alas  for  the  beautiful  city  I 
Alas  for  the  genius  and  the  art,  the 
glory,  valour,  wit,  eloquence,  and 
loveliness  1    Her  enemies  are  upon 
her— those  who  are  burning  with  the 
recollection  of  present  wrongs  and  the 
six  years'  iron  despotism  ot  the  first 
Napoleon;  those  who  have  shown 
by  the  treatment  of  their  own  Frank- 
fort, four  years  ago,  and  of  Strasburg, 
almost  their  own  now,  how  well 
they  imderstand  the  fierce  science 
of  the  requisition  and  the  bombard- 
ment 1    The  King  of  Prussia,  unlike 
most  conquerors,  at  least  acknow> 
ledges  and  owns  a  God.   Happy  will 
it  be  for  him  and  his  own  kingdom 
as  well  as  France  if  he  tempers 
judgment  with  generosity  and  mercy. 
Happy  for  Paris  if— having  sounded 
all  the  depths   of  glory,  all  the 
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depths  of  woe— she  attain  at  last  to 
that  SDprome  conqnest,  the  oonqnest 
over  herself,  which  will  give  her 
hack  whatever  has  been  best  in  by- 
gone supremacy  I  Happy  for  Napo- 
leon if,  in  the  wild  sad  snnset  of  nis 
life,  he  shall  learn  the  last  lesson  of 
abdicated  and  deposed  monarchy, 
and  find  that  there  is  still  room  for 
pardon  and  repentance  left  1 

BXPLOUATIC  GOBBISPONDBNOB.* 

We  shall  yentnre  to  conple  these 
two  important  works  together,  al- 
though they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  space  of  a  generation, 
and  Lord  Malmesbury's  work,  while 
it  indndes  much  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, has  also  a  wider  scope. 
The  Conservative  ex-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AfiJeurs  has  already 
done  good  service  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  political  correspondence 
of  the  first  earl,  a  publication  which 
will  naturally  insure  a  fiivourable 
reception  for  the  present  work.  The 
founder  of  his  mmily  was  James 
Harris,  the  scholar  and  the  meta- 
physician, whose  writings  are  still 
Ktudied  at  the  University  of  OiLford. 
The  idea  obtained  from  his  writings 
18  that  he  dwelt  in  a  region  of 
abstractions  and  was  not  devoid  of 
pedantry.  But  such  an  idea  would 
be  a  mistaken  one.  He  was  fond  of 
music  and  art,  of  society  and  politics, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  Mlmirable  characters  of  his 
age.  His  son,  the  first  earl,  ob- 
tained his  peerage  through  his  great 
diplomatic  services.  He  has  the 
ciedit  of  haying  been  the  first  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  political 
talents  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr. 
Canning;.  The  second  lord  had 
good  abilities,  and  held  office  under 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
Bat  he  did  not  much  care  for  fame 
or  political  position.  We  find  him 
telling  his  father  that  he  meant  to 

*  *A  Series  of  Lettere  ou  the  Firet  £arl 
of  Malmeibury,  his  Family  and  Friends. 
From  1745  to  1820.'  Edited  by  his 
gnndson,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Malffleslmry.    Two  vob.    Bentley. 

*  Letters  from  London,  written  from  the 
year  1856  to  1860/  By  G.  M,  Dallas, 
then  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the 
British  Court.  Edited  hv  his  daughter 
Jnlia,    Two  vols.     Bentler, 


resign  office  and  occupy  himself 
with  literature  and  the  pursuits  of 
a  country  life.  Whereupon  the  old 
lord  addressed  him  a  letter  of 
solemn  objurgation.  He  was  na- 
turally amazed  at  the  idea  of  that 
renunciation  of  office  and  parlia- 
ment which  had  made  the  fortune 
of  their  house.  Lord  Fitzharris 
yielded  for  a  time,  but  in  a  year  or 
two  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  retired 
life  at  Heron  Court,  devoting  himself 
to  field  sports,  study,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children.  He  died  in 
1841.  We  have  no  doubt  but  his 
son,  the  present  earl,  is  as  valuable 
a  correspondent  as  any  whose  letters 
we  see  in  this  work.  We  have 
always  thought  that  full  justice  has 
not  been  done  to  his  administration 
at  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  critical 
time  of  185a.  He  is  now  probably 
enjoying  a  long  lease  of  leisure  ftom 
politics,  and  we  trust  we  shall  find 
some  further  results  on  the  neutral 
ground  of  literature.  We  observe 
that  Mr.  Dallas,  in  his  'Letters/ 
pays  a  high  and  deserved  com- 
pliment to  the  character  of  Lord 
Malmesbury. 

The  volume  commences  with 
some  pictures  of  the  old  cathedral 
town  of  Salisbury  in  days  when 
such  cities  were  centres  of  provin- 
cial life.  We  are  taken  back  to 
the  revolt  of  the  Highlanders  in 
1 745.  There  are  many  descriptions 
really  brilliant  of  court  life,  but  we 
shall  endeavour,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  limit  ourselves  to  the 
political  and  diplomatic  departments 
of  the  work,  it  is  curious  to  see  in 
1782  how  the  House  of  Commons 
was  occupied  for  several  nights  on 
the  question  whether  the  army 
should  consist  of  12,000  or  15,000 
men.  We  are  constantly  reminded 
how  littie  the  nature  of  society 
shifts;  the  same  expensive  Opera, 
the  same  scandal-mongering,  the 
same  difficulties  at  court  presenta- 
tion. Mrs.  HJarris  keeps  her  son 
extremely  well  informed  on  all 
fashionable  events,  we  should  almost 
have  thought  with  greater  freedom 
of  speech  tiian  became  a  wise  mother. 
There  is  a  Dr.  Deans  who  writes  the 
elderly  Mr.  Harris  a  great  many 
sensible  letters  from  Paris  describing 
the  festivals  at  Versailles:  'I  am 
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glad  that  I  have  assisted  at  these 
entertMnmeiits:  it  will  be  a  sabjeot 
of  refleotioa  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
.  .  .  haying  seen  the  French  ooart 
in  its  ntDQHJst  splendour.'  It  was 
destined,  howoTeri  that  the  French 
court  should  supply  him  with  yery 
differMit  subjects  of  reflection.  It 
is  curious  to  read  such  noticiBS  as 
these :  '  In  spite  of  age  and  in- 
firmities Voltaire  still  preserres  his 
brilliancy  of  wit  and  elegance  of 
expression.*  '  Gibbon  carries  me  to 
Twickenham.'  '  The  Queen  [Marie 
Antoinette]  gives  life  to  all  public 
ankusementa,  and  is  yery  fftmiliar 
with  those  who  are  in  feyour.  She 
hfUB  a  temaricably  fino  hand  and 
arm,  and  admires  that  perfection  in 
uiy  other  person.  We  have  a  Bns- 
Bian  lady  here  who  excels  in  that 
particular,  and  was  aoddentaily 
placed  in  a  box  at  the  Opera  opt)o- 
site  to  her  Ifajesty.  The  Russians 
decorate  themselves  very  much  with 
diamonds,  and  it  was  observed  in 
the  house  that  this  lady,  with  her 
fine  hands  and  finer  bracelets,  at- 
tracted the  queen's  attention.  Pre- 
sently a  gentleman,  very  richly 
dressed,  came  into  her  box,  with 
the  queen's  compliments,  who 
praised  her  arm  veiry  much,  and 
begged  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her  bracelets.  The  lady  thought 
herself  much  honoured  with  the 
queen's  notice,  and  readily  sent 
tiiem.  The  joke  was  carried  on  so 
well  that  the  sharper  got  dear  off 
with  the  diamonds  and  has  not 
since  been  heard  of/  Again  we 
hear  of  the  dismay  that  spread 
through  the  country  in  1779  when 
the  allied  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
swept  the  Channel,  and  fears  of  in- 
vasion were  entertained.  A  part  of 
the  beautiful  wood  of  Mount  Edge- 
oumbe  was  cut  down  to  make 
fascine  batteries.  'The  Russians 
declare  [1768]  that  in  less  than  a 
month  they  will  be  mastens  of  Con- 
stantinople.' 

Mrs.  Harris  is,  however,  by  fu 
the  cleverest  and  most  amusing 
letter-writer  of  the  first  volume, 
although  the  gossip  of  a  reverend 
gentleman,  Mr.  William  Harris,  and 
also  of  the  Ciountess  of  Shaftesbury, 
about  the  finery  of  drawing-rooms, 
will  not  be  despised  bjr  those  who 


care  about  such  things.  ShemakeB 
herself  merry  with  a  new  Docheas 
of  Norfolk,  a  country  girl ;  '  She  hn 
dined  at  tiie  French  ambaasador'fl, 
speaks  no  French,  mx  could  she  est 
or  drink  anything  at  his  tabie^  being 
always  accustomed  to  plain  roast  or 
boiled  meats,  beer  and  cider.'  'The 
coughs  have  made  a  second  visit  to 
all  in  this  house.  This  season  has 
been  a  fine  harvest  for  the  doctois, 
as  everybody  has  been  ill  and  no- 
body dies.  I  hear  several  have  died 
in  Scotland,  but  the  phjsiciaos  there 
said  it  was  only  the  old  men,  who 
ought  to  have  died  last  year,  bat 
the  winter  was  then  so  mild  that 
they  did  not  go  offJ  The  leading 
letter-writers  of  the  second  volame 
are  the  brothers  Bowles,  of  whom 
the  principal  writer,  (general  Bowles, 
still  survives.  The  other  biotiier 
died  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  This 
volume  has  also  some  interesting 
letters  from  Lord  Palmerston ;  there 
are  also  letters  from  Pitt  and  Can- 
ning. Lord  Fitzharris,  the  son  d 
the  great  diplomatist,  upholds  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  as  'that 
masterpiece  of  bold,  and  as  cireom- 
stances  developed  themselves,  of 
perfectly  justifiable  policy.'  Here  is 
a  notice  of  the  French  invasian  of 
Prussia :  '  Nothing  can  be  more 
melancholy  than  aSi  the  accounts 
from  Prussia.  The  wanton  craeltieB 
and  vexations  which  are  daily  in- 
flicted upon  the  whole  country  soi- 
pass  belief,  and  I  believe  the  king's 
sufferings  are  very  far  from  being  at 
an  end.'  The  account  of  the  French 
camp  taken  at  Talavera  reminds  m 
of  some  tents  captured  the  other 
day, '  rendered  in  every  respect  as 
comfortable  as  possible;  the  win- 
dows of  most  of  the  offlcers'  huts 
were  glazed,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  by  many  degrees  the  best  camp 
I  ever  saw.  A  French  captain  of 
hussars  who  had  been  left  on  picket 
and  fallen  asleep  was  surprised  in 
that  state  by  our  advanced  goaid, 
and  appeared  rather  astonished,  on 
opening  his  eyes,  to  find  himself 
with  a  British  picket  instead  of  bis 
own,'  We  find  that  so  far  from 
Lord  Palmerston  being  avaricioos 
of  office,  as  was  commonly  supposed, 
he  declined  in  1809  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
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ground  of  inexperience  and  incom- 
petence in  public  speaking.  He 
did  not  consider  that  he  was  at  all 
likely  to  make  a  figore  in  parlia- 
ment Even  when  he  became  War 
Minister  he  said, '  The  business  of 
the  department  will,  I  take  it,  be 
quite  sufficient  to  occupy  one's  lime 
without  attending  cabinet  eounoils.' 
This  is  oharacteristio  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  persiflage  :  '  The  Persian 
ambassador  was  highly  pleased  with 
his  reception  the  other  day,  and,  on 
passing  a  loog  stand  of  hackney 
coaches  soon  a^r  leaving  his  house, 
he  was  told  they  were  equipages 
drawn  up  ready  to  follow  in  his 
train,  at  which  he  expressed  him- 
self much  flattered/ 

The  most  interesting  correspon- 
dent of  the  second  volume  is  General 
Bowles,  whose  informal  letters  are 
well  worthy  of  collation  with  the 
formal  military  history  of  tiie  im- 
mortal Napier.    Like  Napier  he  has 
some  sharp  strictures  on '  the  Duke,' 
but  he   would    probably   re-echo 
Napier's  laconic  reason  for  dedicating 
to  him  the  'History  of  the  Penin- 
sula War,'  because  he  'knew  why 
the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion  fol« 
lowed  Csaear.'    His  letters  abound 
with,  the  details  which  the  grave 
muse  of  history  omits,  but  which 
nevertheless  enable  us  to  realize 
things  historically.    We  will  bring 
together  some  life-like  touches  of 
campaign  life:   'Considering  that 
this  is  a  ruined  country,  we  con- 
trive  to  manage  pretty  wtU  in  the 
eating  way.    Soup,  fish,  a  joint  of 
mutton,   and  beef,   liAshes,  tarts, 
custards,  dec,  is  the  sort  of  dinner 
to  which  one  generally  sits  down. 
The  art  of  housekeeping  is  wonder- 
fully improved  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  if  I  wanted  to  make  a 
good  housewife,  I  should  certainly 
send  her  to  make  a  campaign  in  this 
country.'    He  was  not  so  fortunate 
in  his  quarters,  which  consisted  of 
'a  stable,  out  of  which  I  turned  the 
donkey  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house.'  He  says  of  Almmtes : 
'One  of  the  Spanish  women  be- 
longing to  Don  Julian's  corps  was 
very  remarkable  both  for  her  beaui^ 
and  her  dress,  which  was  a  sort  of 
uniform  with  epaulettes,  and  a  sabre 
and  sash,  the  latter  thrown  over 


one  shoulder.  She  was  attended  by 
two  orderlies,  and  examined  ev«ry- 
thiTig  with  great  attention.'  Passing 
on  from  Abrantes,  he  passed  the 
time  Tery  pleasantly,  'aa  there 
was  tolerably  good  shooting,  hares, 
partridges,  and  abundance  of  quaUs 
and  sometimes  wolves.*  He  gives  a 
vivid  aoeount  of  the  Duke's  battles, 
including  Salamanca,  which  Nwier 
considers  was  fiur  away  the  Duke's 
best  battle  in  point  of  military 
science.  Then  followed  the  tri- 
umphant march  on  Madrid  and  the 
occupation  of  the  royal  palace.  '  It 
is,  I  believe,  by  &r  the  most  superb, 
both  inside  and  out,  in  Europe,  and 
Lord  Wellington,  who  has  seen 
almost  every  palace  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  declared  himself  lost  in  admi- 
ration of  it.'  There  has  seldom 
been  a  vaster  booty  than  that  taken 
at  Yittoria,  including  a  million  of 
money,  half  of  which  fell  to  the 
soldiers.  The  Hussars  were  tossing 
np  gold  for  the  infantry  to  scramble 
after.  'The  Portuguese  boys  and 
our  butchers,  <ikc.,  were  for  some 
days  going  about  in  French  generals' 
full-dress  uniforms,  &0. .  .  .  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  female  establish- 
ment of  the  French  army  was  cap- 
tured.' 

Subsequently  Bowles's  naxrativo 
shifts  to  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
Oeneral  Bowles  has  subjoined  an 
original  memorandum  respecting 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  and 
Wellington's  surprise.  This,  and 
the  letter  describing  Waterloo,  are 
true  historical  documents  of  the 
highest  moment.  The  Duke  owned 
that  he  never  knew  what  fighting 
was  before.  General  Bowles  gives 
a  note  to  the  efiiBct  that  the  Duke 
three  times  told  Sir  John  E^ng  to 
hold  Hougomout  to  the  last  man. 
Hete  is  what  Lord  Palmerston  s&ys 
on  the  matter :  '  I  trust  the  Allies 
will  not  be  duped  by  this  second 
rehearsal  of  the  faree  of  abdication, 
but  will  move  on  straight  to  Paris 
and  put  Le  D^in^  to  bed  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  hang  Buonaparte  on 
one  of  his  own  triumphal  arches. 
I  should  be  very  gkd  to  see  the 
military  part  of  Gheorge  Bowles's 
letter,  whenever  it  has  finiabed  its 
family  circulation.  Wellington  said, 
"  The  troops  b^ved  most  wonder- 
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fully/'  and  added,  "  but  good  God ! 
only  think  of  the  Goards  I"  * 

We  now  turn  to  the  letters  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dallas  when  he 
was  the  American  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  They  are  not 
despatches;  for  the  publication  of 
despatches  would  be  unauthorized, 
and  what  is  worse,  such  a  publication 
would  be  dull,  but  they  are  familiar 
letters  pervaded  by  a  very  strong 
flaTour  of  the  diplomatic  despatch. 
Our  American  cousins  do  not  pos- 
sess the  gift  of  reticence,  and  we 
have  often  observed  that  Americans 
are  privileged  to  know  more  things 
abont  England  than  the  English  do. 
We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Dallas  im- 
presses us  as  belongiug  to  a  very 
high  order  of  diplomatic  genius,  or 
even  as  being  a  very  sagacious  and 
wide-minded  man.  He  is  always 
straining  after  visionary  objects  on 
the  horizon,  and  his  own  mental 
eyesight  is  disturbed  by  prejudice. 
In  1 8  56  he  declares  that  *  experience 
has  not  taught  us  to  rely  upon 
the  plausible  professions  of  British 
statesmen/  and  he  requests  that 
the  commander  of  the  American 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  may 
be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Though  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Court,  he  con- 
siders that  it  is  '  fast  being  under- 
mined by  our  republican  principles, 
and  before  any  one  of  your  children 
reaches  fifty  it  will  have  vanished, 
like  the  hues  of  a  rainbow,  for  ever. 
Let  them  see  it  before  it  fades  away/ 
We  like  Mr.  Dallas  better  in  his 
social  than  in  his  political  relations. 
According  to  our  usual  mode,  we 
select  some  extracts  from  this  cor- 
respondence : 

Lord  Lytton. — 'The  week  l)efore 
this  last  was  spent  at  Knebworth, 
in  Hertfordshire.  A  more  interesting 
piece  of  antiquity  I  have  not  come 
across :  spacious  halls,  picture  gal- 
leries, ancient  armour,  old  oak  stair- 
cases, and  grotesque  monsters  in- 
numerable. It  is  seated  within,  and 
domineers  over  some  thousand  acres 
of  park,  woodland,  garden,  and  farm. 
No  wonder  this  man  writes  so  ex- 
quisitely, on  the  margin  of  his  own 
lake,  and  in  a  retired  cottage,  and  with 
all  the  appliances  of  comfort,  silence, 
and  sweet  air  about  him.  I  found 


him  the  very  soul  of  hospitality; 
a  republican  in  his  philosophy,  a 
polished  gentleman^  and  yet  made 
by  domestic  trials  peculiar,  if  not 
somewhat  eccentric  He  is  labo- 
riously intent  on  high  political  fiame 
and  position,  which  he  cannot  £ail 
to  reach.' 

A  breakfast  at  Ladt/  Morgan'^-^ 
*  Close  on  my  right  was  Macanlay, 
the  fullest  and  fastest  man  in  con- 
versation I  ever  met:  his  only  de- 
fect an  nnoontrollable  effort,  arising 
from  excessive  self-esteem,  to  mono- 

S^ize  the  talk.  On  the  left  of  Lady 
organ  were  Lord  Carlisle,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (Mor- 
peth). Then  came  Hallam  (Middle 
Ages),  a  most  interesting  person  in 
appearance  and  manners,  sofiering' 
to  such  an  extent  from  disease  as  to 
be  unable  to  walk  without  help, 
and  perhaps  evincing  a  partial  loss 
of  mental  energy.  There,  too,  was 
that  most  excellent  historian  of 
Greece,  Grote,  whom  I  like  and 
respect  the  more  every  time  I  see 
him.  Near  him,  and  opposite  the 
hostess,  twinkled  away  the  pink 
eyes  of  Albino  Lowe,  the  only  highly- 
gifted  individual  of  that  species 
perhaps  in  l)eing;  and  we  ronnded 
off  with  Charles  Villiers,  a  true, 
talentedj  and  nnoompromising 
Liberal,  albeit  the  brother  of  Cla- 
rendon ;  Monckton  Milnes,  a  poet, 
politician,  parliamentary  speaker, 
and  ready  oonverser;  and  though 
last,  lar  from  least.  Lady  Comber- 
mere. 

*S'ir  Rod f rick  Mu rrh Kson . — '  Sir 
Boderick  Mnrchison  now  and  then 
walks  me  through  his  rich  collec- 
tion of  fragments  of  ores,  spars, 
rocks,  &c.,  and  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  all  very  carious, 
very  valuable,  and  very  instructiTe, 
but,  "cbacun  a  son  gout,"  and 
mine  never  ran  in  that  direction.' 

Mr.  lirif/ht. — *  Mr.  Cobden  brought 
Mr.  Bright  to  see  me  about  a  week 
ago.  The  latter  looks  the  ^pe  of 
florid  health ;  but  I  doubt  its  en- 
tirety and  permanency.  He  several 
times  in  the  course  of  an  hour's 
talk  (for  visits  here  are  very  pro- 
longed), put  his  hand^  to  his  head, 
as  if  to  aid  the  process  of  thought ; 
once,  perceiving  that  I  remarked 
the  gesture,  he  said  that  he  still  felt 
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a  remnant  of  his  complaint  in  being 
tumble  to  pnsh  vigorously  to  oon- 
oentration  the  course  of  his  ideas ; 
that  he  was  apprehensive  he  would 
find  it  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to 
take  his  old  position  in  parliament- 
ary debate;  that  in  other  respects 
his  restoration  was  perfect.' 

Lord  Palmerston, — *I  was  con- 
quering the  conqueror  of  Derby  at 
billiards,  and  by  outshooting  him 
marvellously  during  a  five  hours' 
tramp  after  partridges:  he  in  the 
finished  jaunty  style  of  costume  of  a 
thoroughbred  English  sportsman; 
I  under  my  heavy  beaver,  in  com- 
'  mon  frock-coat  and  light  thin  boots. 
It  was  glorious  to  see  how  this 
veteran  managed  to  keep  up  his 
animation  and  brisk  step  to  the  very 
last,  dressing  and  coming  to  dinner 
too  in  an  hour  afterwards,  as  if  he 
had  been  upon  a  satin  so&  all 
day.' 

Napdmi  ///.—' The  Duke  of 
Malakoff  is  still  here,  and  possibly 
may  linger  for  several  days;  but  he 
has  left  what  I  take  to  be  his  fisre- 
well  words.  He  has  often  said  that 
the  Emperor  was  no  general,  and 
never  could  be  one.' 

The  Queen* s  Autograph.— -^1  would 
personally  prefer  entering  upon  a 
complicated  question  of  peace  or 
war,  to  manoeuvring  for  the  mere 
autograph  of  her  Majesty.  The 
request,  no  matter  how  meritorious 
its  purpose,  involves  considerations 
of  extreme  delicacy.  Its  gratifica- 
tion would  set  a  precedent  of  which 
millions  would  be  eager  to  avail 
themselves.' 

Napoleon  III.  again. — ^'Louis  Nil- 
poleon  has  oertamly  the  art  of  con- 
centrating upon  himself  the  imiver- 
sal  gaze.  No  one  else  in  Europe  is 
just  now  visible,  and  everybody 
intently  watches  each  successive 
movement  He  ia  another  Blondin, 
whose  figure  is  strongly  delineated 
in  the  sky,  advancing  steadily  upon 
a  tight-rope  over  a  boiling  and 
unfathomable  abyss ....  Is  it  purely 
the  attitudinising  of  a  skilful  acro- 
bat—a  profound  Napoleonic  policy 
—the  ultimately  fatal  thrust  of  the 
French  rapier  into  the  British 
cuirass?' 

Mr.  Oladstone. — *  On  Monday  last 
his  throat  refused  its  mellifluous 


force  to  the  eulogy  of  the  Budget 
He  dared  not  venture  with  a  croak- 
ing voice  on  a  permanent  income- 
tax  of  ninepenoe,  a  one-sided  tariff- 
treaty  with  France,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  thirteen  millions  sterling 
for  the  navy  alone !  It  is  announced 
as  possible  that  he  may  undertake 
the  task  this  evening.  In  the  mean 
time  discontent  has  so  accumulated 
as  to  be  dangerous,  if  not  altogether 
impracticable. 

'The  delay  has  given  opportunity 
to  coalition;  thenoe  a  substantial 
condemnation  of  Cobden's  arrange- 
ment, thenoe  a  change  in  the  go- 
vernment, thence  coldness  or  quar- 
rel with  France,  and  thence,  finally, 
a  general  war.  Extravagant  as 
this  may  seem,  I  do  assure  you 
that  the  dismal  foreboding  is  seen, 
felt,  and  expressed  by  every  kind  of 
politician  at  the  now  numerous 
soir^ ;  and  all  the  series  of  disas- 
ters unanimously  attributed  to  the 
sore  larynx  of  Mr.  Gladstone.' 

XHB  0ATA0OHB8.* 

It  is  now  some  three  hundred 
years  ago  that  some  Italian  la- 
bourers, working  in  a  vineyard  just 
outside  Eome,  came  unexpectedly 
on  a  subterranean  chamber.  It  was 
a  cemetery  adorned  with  inscrip- 
tions, paintings,  and  sculptur^ 
sarcophagi.  Multitudes  of  people 
crowded  to  see  the  sight  Bome 
discovered  that  she  had  other  cities 
unknown  to  herself  buried  beneath 
her  own  suburbs.  The  term  '  cata- 
combs'  is  a  very  arbitrary  one. 
There  was  a  particular  cemetery, 
easily  accessible,  known  from  very 
early  days  as  'Ad  Oatacambos,'  a 
barbarous  corruption  of  a  Greek 
term,  and  this  became  a  generic 
name  for  all  the  cemeteries  subse- 
quently discovered.  The  true  CJo- 
lumbos  of  this  subterranean  world 

*  'Roma  Sotteranea;  or,  Some  Account 
of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  especial! r  at  the 
Cemetery  of  San  Callisto.'  By  Kev.  J. 
Spencer  Northcote,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  W.  R. 
Brownlow,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    London:  Longmans.     1870. 

*  The  Testimony  of  the  Cataoomba,  and 
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was  Antonio  Bosio.  He  devoled 
himself  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
to  the  investigation  of  the  cata- 
oombe.  Whenever  he  saw  any 
reason  to  oonjectore  that  there 
might  be  a  cemetery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  public  road,  he 
would  explore  all  the  vineyards  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  see  if  be 
could  discover  any  entrance  below 
the  soil.  He  often  ran  a  real  peril 
of  his  life  while  exploring  the  gal- 
leries of  these  subterranean  laby- 
rinths. On  one  occasion  he  pene- 
trated so  liar  that  he  could  not 
rediscover  his  path,  and  his  light 
failed  him.  '  I  began  to  fear/  said 
Bosio,  naively,  *  that  I  should  defile 
by  my  vile  corpse  the  sepulchres  of 
the  martyrs.'  Bosio's  great  work 
was  received  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm by  literary  and  archaeo- 
logical men.  Our  English  Evelyn 
was  twice  led  to  visit  the  catacombs. 
'They  led  us  down  into  a  grotto, 
which  they  afSrmed  to  be  at  divers 
furlongs  under  ground.  The  sides 
or  walls  which  we  passed  were  filled 
with  bones  and  dead  bodies,  laid  as 
it  were  on  shelves,  whereof  some 
were  shut  up  with  broad  stones,  and 
now  and  then  a  cross  or  a  palm  cut 
in  them.  At  the  end  of  some  of 
these  subterranean  passages  were 
square  rooms  with  altars  in  them, 
said  to  have  been  the  receptacles  of 
primitive  Christians  in  the  times  of 
persecution,  nor  seems  it  impro- 
babla  Here,  in  all  likelihood,  were 
the  meetings  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians during  the  persecutions,  as 
Pliny  the  Younger  describes  them. 
Thus,  after  wandering  two  or  three 
miles  in  this  subterranean  mseander, 
we  returned  almost  blind  when  we 
came  into  the  daylight,  and  even 
choked  by  the  smoke  of  the  torches.' 
In  the  present  age  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor has  been  found  to  Bosio  in 
De  Bossi.  He  has  done  more  than 
has  been  achieved  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  two  centuries.  He  has 
been  the  most  active  member  of 
that  CoiQmiesion  of  Sacred  Archfeo- 
logy  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  investigation  of  the  catacombs. 
He  has  trod  in  Bosio's  steps  with 
signal  success,  and  with  enlarged 
plans  of  his  own.  De  Bossi  has 
published  two  yolumes  en  the  cata- 


combs, entitled  'Boma  Sottezaaea,' 
besides  his  contributionfi  to  the 
Boman  Journal  of  Sacred  Arohso- 
logy.  His  work  is  a  perfect  mine 
of  the  erudition  of  the  subject^  and 
on  it  all  writers  on  the  cataoomfas 
simply  subsist 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
Be  Bossi's  sumptuous  work  oonld 
be  reproduced  in  England  at  ttie 
same  size  and  cost     But  M6BBZ& 
Northcoteand  Brownlowhave  em- 
bodied in  their  beautiful  book  De 
Bossi's  main   results,  barring  the 
inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  in 
the  catacombs,  where  De   Boeai's 
labours  are  not  yet  complete.   They 
bring  dearly  before  their  readers 
De  Bossi's  wonderful  discoveries, 
which  are  based  not  on  books  but 
cm  a  systematic  examination  of  the 
oatacombs   themselves,  which  axe 
made  to  yield  their  own  story.    The 
chief  discoveries  were  made  in  the 
cemetery  of  San   Callisto  on  the 
Appian  Way,  which  stands  to  all 
other  cemeteries  in  the  same  rela- 
tion in  which  St.  Peter's  stands  to 
all  other  churches.    It  is  here  that 
the  bodies  of  Peter  and  Paul  are 
supposed  to  have  lain  for   many 
years.     It  would   be  beyond  our 
limits  to  give  even  an  outline  ol 
the  immense  amount  of  illustration 
thrown  by  these  remains  on  ecde- 
siastical  history  and  Christian  art 
The   subject  of  symbolism   alone 
would  be  exceedingly  interesting, 
as  in  the   anchor,  the  sheep,  the 
dove,  and,  above  all,  the  Fish,  the 
period  of  whose  use  is  measured  by 
the  ages  of  persecution.    The  fish, 
from  the. Greek  letters  which  make 
up  the  word — letters  which  aie  the 
initials  of  sacted  titles — was  the 
recognised  conventional  ^mbol  of 
the  Saviour.    We  accordingly  find 
a  multitude  of  little  fishes,  m  crys- 
tal, ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  often  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with   a  dove,  or  anchor,  or 
bread,  or   ship,    personifying   the 
church.     The  biblical,  allegorical, 
and   liturgical   paintings   are  de- 
scribed in  an  extremely  interesting 
way.    Most  of  the  great  museums 
of  Europe  contain  objects  d  inte- 
rest found  in  the  catacombs— rings, 
ooins,  lamps,  scourges,  and  gilded 
glass.     Most  of  the  glnasoa  wero 
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drmking-cups.    'Their  peculiarity 
coDBists  in  a  design  haying  been 
executed  in  gold  leaf  on  the  flat 
bottom  of  the  cup,  in  snch  a  man- 
ner as  that  the  figures  and  letters 
shonld  be  seen  from  tiie  inside^  like 
the  designs  on  the  glass  bottoms  of 
the  ale  tankards  so  popular  at  Ox- 
ford  and  Cambridge.'     It  seems 
probable  that  the  tai  of  manufac- 
turing this  glass  was  only  known 
at  Eome,  and  it  has  even  been  con- 
jectured, since  the   subjects  were 
most  frequently  Christian,  tiiat  the 
art  was   confined   to   the  Eoman 
GhristiaDs:  their  examination  yields 
'  many  interesting  results.   Similarly 
the   Christian   sarcophagi,  as  op- 
posed to  the  heathen  sarcophagi, 
show  us  the  tardy  development  of 
Christian  sculpture.    The  book  has 
a  set  of  gorgeous  plates  at  the  end, 
and  there  is  a  profuse  wealth  of 
illustration  scattered  oyer  the  pages. 
But  these  long  streets  of  lombs 
teach  much  beyond  their  lessons  in 
history  and  art    It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  they  haye  a  direct 
reference   to   contrayerted   theolo- 
gical  opinions.    Mr.  Marriott,  who 
is   so  well  known   at   Eton   and 
throughout  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 
has  just  published    some   severe 
strictures  on  the  English  interpre- 
ters of  De  Eossi.    We  are  afraid 
that  we  cannot  profoundly  regret 
the   occasion   which   has    elicited 
another  able  and  beautifally-embel- 
lished  work  on  the  catacombs.    Mr. 
Marriott   charges  against  Messrs. 
Northcote  and  Brownlow  that  they 
have  departed  from  the  exact  impar- 
tiality of  De  Eossi,  who  states  all 
facts  fully  and  fiftirly,  and  have  given 
a  Bomanised  interpretation  of  them. 
On  the  theological  aspect  of  !the 
controversy  we  have  not  a  word  to 
say;  but  on  tihe  literary  and  his- 
torical side  of  the  matter  there  are 
a  few  words  to  be  said.    The  zeal 
of  De  Eossi's  interpreters,  trans- 
cendiDg  his  own,   seems  to  have 
led  them  rather  astray  from   the 
safe  path   of  historical   accuracy. 
It  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  Bishop 
Lucius  reigning  at  Eome   in  the 
year  252.     They  believe  that  the 
jurisdiction  over  other  churches  im- 
plied by  the  Eoman  pallium  was 


held  up  in  funeral  inscriptions  as 
the  consolation  of  mourners.  They 
claim  that  the  figures  of  the  Ma- 
donna are  yery  numerous,  whereas 
those  figures  are  simply  the  com- 
mon 'oranti'  men^  or  more  fre- 
quently women.  It  is  certainly 
unhistoric  to  attribute  to  the  earliest 
ages  ideas  which  were  the  growth 
ofalateraga 

It  is  more  interesting  to  turn  to 
the  constructive   rather  than  the 
controversial  aspect  of  this  litera- 
ture of  the  catacombs.  This  litera- 
ture would  embrace,   besides  the 
names  before  our  readers,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Hemans,  Mr.  Burgon,  and 
others.  '  There  are  many  ancient 
monuments  of  Christian  art  besides 
those   in    the    catacombs    which 
ought  to  be  collated  with  them. 
One  of  the  most  fBunous  of  these 
is  the  remarkable  Autun  inscrip- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Marriott  gives 
a  full  criticism  and  account.     It 
was  discovered  some  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Autun,  and  according  to 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum belongs  to  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth  century.  It  is  written  in  Greek, 
and  Mr.  Wharion  Marriott  explains 
this  by  the  fiEict  that  in  the  first 
ages  of  our  era  Autun  was  a  kind 
of  Latin  Eton,  where  the  study  of 
the  Oreek  language  and  literature 
was   brought   to  high   perfection. 
The  most  remarkable  characteris- 
tic of  the  inscription  is  the  use  of 
the    symbolism  of  the  fish.     Mr. 
Marriott  concludes  his  set  of  the 
readings  and   revisions   with   one 
which  Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  has  recently  sent  to  him. 
We  do  not  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  doctrinal  teaching  sought  to 
be  educed  from  the  language  used. 
The  two  books,  however  contrasted 
in  their  poinhs  of  view,  will  doubt- 
less be  placed  side  by  side  on  the 
library  shelf,  and  ought  to  be  care- 
fully studied  for  their  instructive 
contents.    History  is  often  a  some- 
what dry  and  repellent  study,  but 
it   cannot   be   undertaken    under 
more   favourable   conditions   than 
in   connection  with  Christian   art 
and  with  the  story  of  Christian  he- 
roism* 
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A  TALE  OP  FIVE  YEARS. 

FIVE  years  ago  we  plighted  troth 
And  parted — though  at  parting  loth. 
They  said  we  were  too  young  to  wed — 
Besides,  I  was  too  poor,  they  said. 

Five  years  ago !     My  heart  was  strong, 
The  parting  did  not  seem  so  long ; 
With  youthful  hope  and  courage  high 
I  did  not  fear  my  destiny. 

Five  years  ago  I  left  my  home 
And  journeyed  o'er  the  salt  sea-foam ; 
Five  years  I  struggled,  might  and  main, 
Wealth  for  my  promised  bride  to  gaun. 

Five  years  of  hard  and  bitter  toil, 

Of  exile  from  my  native  soil, — 

With  wasted  youth,  and  strength,  and  health, 

I  dearly  bought  the  longed-for  wealth. 

Five  years  I  spent  in  ceaseless  strife 
That  I  might  claim  her  for  my  wife ; 
Five  years  I  laboured  for  my  fee. 
And  then  returned  from  o'er  the  sea. 

Five  years  of  toil  and  trouble  past, 
1  came  to  claim  my  wife  at  last ; 
I  found  her  by  her  mother^s  side, 
Attired  to  be  another*s  bride. 

!•  ive  years !     In  five  short  years  how  strange 
That  woman's  love  should  learn  to  change. 
1  would  that  they  had  laid  me  low 
Within  my  grave  five  years  ago ! 
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SEYENTT-NINE  years  ago  a  snc- 
oession  of  onfortanate    acci- 
dents  in  the   arrangements  of  a 
flight  that  has  now  heoome  histo- 
rical  and   famous— the   flight   to 
Yarennes — doomed  to  captivity  and 
t^e  scaffold  a  Tirtaons  and  illns- 
trions  French   monarch.     Within 
the  last  six  weeks  a  succession  of 
accidents  as  fortunate  as  those  which 
beset  the  movements  of  the  ill- 
starred   Lonis  XVI.  were  the  re- 
verse has  enabled  Engenie^  Empress 
of  the  French,  to  escape  in  safety 
to  onr  shores.    That  little  mono- 
syllable 'if/   what  a  part  has  it 
played  or  not  played  in  the  annals 
of  uie  world  I    If  Darins  had  never 
received  a  certain  curtain  lecture 
from  his  wife  there  would  never 
have  been  a  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece;  if  the  nose   of  Cleopatra 
had  been  shorter  the  &te  of  Europe 
would  have  been  changed;  t/only 
when  King  Lom's  was  flying  from 
his  capital  and  his  throne  there  had 
been  no  hitch  in  the  exeontion  of 
his  plans,  he  would  never  have  been 
arrested  at  Yarennes,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette would  never  have  been  the 
tragic  figure  in  history  that  she  is, 
and  a  war  wluch  as  it  was,  necessi- 
tated a  new  map  of  Europe,  would 
never  have  spread  the  ruin,  desola- 
tion, and  havoc  that  it  did.  Forjthat 
celebrated   flight  everything  that 
human  prudence  could  foresee  had 
been  foreseen.    The  royal  ftunily  of 
I^ce  entered  upon  it  with  confi- 
dent prognostications  of  safety.  The 
little  Dauphin,  disguised  in  girl's 
clothes,  was  exultant  and  gay,  as 
befitted  a  French  boy.  He  said  they 
were  going  to  play  a  comedy^  as  they 
were  disguised  in  strange  dresses. 
M.  le  Gomte  de  Ferron  had  charge 
vol*  xvra.— HO.  ovn. 


of  driving  the  royal  carriage — a 
gallant  Swedish  nobleman,  who,  four 
years  back,  had  been  inspired  with 
an  ardent  but  respectful  and  distant 
admiration,  as  Lamartine  informs 
us,  for  Marie  Antoinette.  These 
sentiments  had  been  increased  in 
their  intensity  by  absence.  The 
queen,  with  true  womanly  instinct, 
at  thiei  supreme  moment  of  peril, 
fixed  upon  him  as  the  person  who 
was,  above  all  others,  the  man 
capable  to  take  charge  of  their 
flight  from  Paris ;  and  the  charge, 
says  the  historian  of  the  Girondists, 
was  at  once  and  honourably  ac- 
cepted. At  first  everything  went 
well.  They  passed  the  barrier  with- 
out  being  discovered  and  reached 
Bondy  in  safety.  At  Montmirail, 
between  Meaux  and  Gh&lons,  an  in- 
auspicious accident  happened  to  the 
royal  carriage,  which  involved,  for 
purposes  of  repair,  an  hour's  stop- 
page. Still  no  obstruction  was 
ofiiared ;  and  the  queen,  on  entering 
Gh&lons,  exclaimed,  'We  are  saved !' 
and  fainted  with  joy.  But  the  fate 
of  the  flight  was  sealed  at  St  Mene- 
hould.  Drouet,  the  postmaster,  a 
stem  Bepublican,  recognised  the 
illustrious  fugitives,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  the  recognition  made  up 
his  mind  to  the  course  he  would 
pursue.  Tet  even  now  all  was  not 
necessarily  lost  That  ignominious 
'if  1*  If  M.  de  Bouille,  the  zealous 
adherent  of  the  king,  had  but  com- 
municated to  Louis  that  the  horses 
would  be  posted  behind  the  tower, 
instead  of  in  front  of  it ;  ^  a  delay 
of  several  hours  had  not  thus  been 
caused,  matters  might  yet  have 
been  well.  Then  came  the  treachery 
of  Sausse,  mayor  of  Yarennes.  Tet 
there  was  even  now,  strange  as  it 
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may  seem,  a  chance.  The  French 
monarch  was,  it  k  troe,  hemmed 
round  by  the  National  Guard. 
Timely  intelligence  of  the  fact  waa 
conyeyed  to  M.  de  Boaiil^,  and  he 
immediately  ordered  the  regiment 
of  the  Boyal  Allemand  to  soond  to 
horse  and  liberate  the  illustrious 
captive.  Again  a  delay.  M.  de 
Bouill^  sent  his  son  five  times  to 
accelerate  their  movements ;  but  an 
hour  elapsed  before  they  started. 
TwentyHBix  miles  of  a  hilly  road  had 
to  be  ridden,  and  the  relieving  force 
did  not  reach  lYarennes  till  half- 
past  nine.  Too  late.  An  hour  be- 
fore-—less  than  the  time  spent  in 
that  &tal  delay  under  the  walls  of 
8taray— the  royal  family  had  been 
arrested,  and,  under  a  strong  guard, 
were  now  en  route  to  the  capital.  A 
day  of  triumph  for  the  republic, 
but  one  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come known  in  after  years  as  that  of 
sublimedisasterfor  France.  Twenty- 
four  years,  to  the  very  day,  after  the 
arrest  of  the  legitimate  monarch  of 
France  at  Yarennes,  Napoleon,  the 
adored  chief  of  the  republic,  signed 
his  abdication  at  Paris. 

The  escape  of  the  Empress  Euge- 
nie to  England  is  not  less  romantic 
than  the  flight  of  the  royal  &mily 
to  Yarennes.  Every  one  who  can 
feel  sympalbhy  or  admiration  for  the 
spectacle  of  undaunted  feminine 
courage  will  be  rejoiced  that  the 
sequel  has  not  been  as  tragic. 
Various  estimates  will  doubtless  be 
formed  as  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  French  empress  and  hor  in- 
fluence upon  the  nation  over  which 
she  presided.  But  there  can  be  but 
one  yerdict  which  history  will  pro- 
nounce as  to  the  nobility  of  her  de- 
meanour in  those  terrible  later  days 
of  the  Second  Empire.  If,iQtheswift- 
ness  of  the  reverses  which  have  fallen 
upon  her,  there  is  not  a  little  that 
may  remind  us  of  the  tragic  destiny 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  unflinchmg 
frcmt  which  she  turned  to  the  tide 
of  calamity  that  rolled  over  the 
country  of  her  adoption  may  well 
cause  the  splendid  image  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  flash  across  our  mind. 
Royal  personages —perhaps  in  a 
special  degree  royal  ladies  —  are 
more  than  any  others  the  creatures 
of   accident      Only  imagine  had, 


the  result  of  the  opening  hatUes 
in  the  present  war  been  diffiarent, 
the  proud  position  wliich  Eugenie, 
Empress  of  the  French,  would  have 
occupied!  Her  daily  drive  in  the 
Bois  or  along  the  Boulevards  ever 
partook  of  the  character  of  a  frshion- 
able  ovation.  Then,  it  would  have 
been  a  perfect  jubilee  of  triumph. 
But  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisero.  The  terrible  Prus- 
sians, wave  after  wave,  rolled  on  as 
if  impelled  by  Uiehand  of  irresistible 
fate.  The  empress  issued  an  address 
to  tiie  inhalHtants  of  Pam  which 
may  take  its  place  in  hiafeofy  aide 
by  side  with  tne  famous,  but  fioti- 
tious,  Tilbuiy  speech  of  our  hon- 
hearted  queen.  Then  came  the 
retirement  of  the  Ollivier  naimstiy, 
and  accumulated  anears  of  laboor 
snd  anxiety  were  thrust  upon  Enge- 
nie.  She  denied  herself  rest;  ^ 
took  her  constant  place  in  the  daily 
councils  of  her  ministeiB.  At  fint 
she  had  hoped  to  save  her  husband's 
dynasty.  When  that  was  hopeless 
she  devoted  all  her  powers  and  all 
her  prayers  to  her  country.  '  Think 
nothing  of  the  Empire,'  said  this 
gallant  lady;  'think  onlyof Frioioe.' 
The  storm  had  commenced  with  the 
'  baptism  of  fire;'  it  had  terminated 
with  the  catastrophe  of  captivify 
and  defeat  Tet  with  her  husbaad 
a  prisoner  and  her  mm  a  fugitiTe, 
with  no  one  to  prop  her  house  or 
to  stay  her  fortunes,  the  emptess 
still  remained  ai  her  post — ^^aqueen 
of  men  with  helmeted  hair.'  Hsr 
ministers  exhorted  her  to  fly ;  they 
were  about  to  fly  tfaemselvea.  Still 
she  steyed.  At  last  came  the  ftial 
6th  of  September,  and  with  it  the 
reyolution.  Thesituation  was  simply 
desperate.  The  pcrfitioians  wIkhs 
she  had  trusted,  and  the  stataBinBD 
whose  counsels  she  had  inspired, 
refused  to  lift  a  hand  to  slay  tiie 
fury  of  tiie  levolutidnary  and  sedi- 
tious mob,  who^  true  to  the  tradilion 
of  imperial  Borne,  diligently  rn^n- 
acted  the  episode  of  S^anus^  as  wb 
are  familiar  with  it  in  the  pages  of 
the  master  of  Boman  history.  The 
Tuileries  were  unhabitable:  her  very 
servants  reliisedto  obey  her.  On  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  September  what 
will  be  known  in  the  annals  of  the 
future  as  the  flight   to  DeauYille 
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oommeiioed.     Under  coyer  of  the 
friendly  darkness,  encircled  with  a 
peasant's  cloak,  and  seated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  rongh  rustic  cart,  the 
TImpresa  of  the   French   escaped 
from  Paris.    Deaaville  is  close  to 
Hayre — one  of  the  small  watering- 
places  founded  in  that  neighbour- 
hood by  M.   de  Momy.     Bat  the 
illustrious   funtive  was  at  fault. 
She  had  already  marked  her  course 
for  England,  and,  like  the  deer  at 
bay,    had   betaken   herself  to  the 
waters.    Begular  method  of  transit 
there  was  nona    By  a  lucky  acci- 
dent the  yacht  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. Sir  John  Burgoyne,  happened 
to  be  lying  at  anchor  off  Deauville. 
To  him  the  empress  applied  in  her 
trouble  for  a  convoy    across   the 
Channel,  and  Sir  John  enjoyed  the 
distinguished  honour  of  having  con- 
ducted  the   empress   to  England. 
Witii  the  story  of  the  visit  of  the 
imperial  parfy  to  Ryde,  and  of  their 
progress  that  day  to  Hastings,  all 
persons  who  read  the  newspapers 
are  familiar.    Mother  and  son,  after 
strange  and   sudden   yioissitudes, 
were   reunited    at    this   pleasant 
sou&em   watering-place ;    mother 
and   son    are    now   together    at 
one  of  the  loyeliest  spots  of  one  of 
the  most   loyely   and    essentially 
English,  in  the  main  features  of  its 
beauty,  of  all  our  English  counties 
—Camden  Place,  Chislehurst. 

There  is  scarcely  less  to  be  said 
about  Camden  Place  and  its  sur- 
roundings than  about  the  imperial 
lady  who  now  occupies  it.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  of  Chislehurst 
is  in  a  manner  haunted  ground; 
you  cannot,  knowing  anything  of  its 
history,  wander  through  its  woods, 
or  tread  its  sward,  of  yelyety  soft- 
ness, without  meeting  in  imagina- 
tion groups  of  the  gorgeous  dames 
and  gallant  cavaliers  who  once  lent 
it  animation  and  gaiety.  It  was  a 
fayourite  pleasure-ground  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  and  its  beauties 
were  sung  by  poet  and  enjoyed  by 
hoUday-nutker  when  Henry  YIII. 
reigned.  Chislehurst — in  Saxon, 
Giaelhyrst,  a  name  expressive  of  its 
situation  among  the  woods— was 
onoe  upon  a  time  the  marriigc- 
portion  of  the  '  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,' 
Joane,  daughter  of  King  Edward  II., 


and  afterwards  wife  of  the  Black 
Prince.  Later  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  Earl  of  War- 
wick, the  last  of  those  mighty 
barons  who  oyerawed  the  throne — 
'  the  king- maker.'  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Chislehurst  lived  the  great 
Elizabethan  statesman,  Sir  Nicholas 
Walsingham,  at  Scadbury  Manor. 
Close  to  Camden  Place  is  the  histo- 
rical house  of  Frc^gnall ;  and  if  the 
power  of  utterance  could  but  be 
imparted  to  the  walls  of  Calnden 
Place,  or  the  trees  that  grow  aroxmd 
it  were  but  gifted  with  the  elocution- 
ary powers  attributed  by  the  Laureate 
to  his  talking  oak,  many  would  be 
the  revelations  with  whicAi  we  might 
be  &youred  personal  to  the  great 
men  who  are  dead  and  gone.  The 
house  which  the  empress  now  oc- 
cupies was  a  kind  of  rendezvous 
for  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  in  literature  and  law  of 
the  Elizabethan  era.  It  was  here 
that. William  Camden, 'in  the  mo- 
ments of  social  relaxation  which 
he  allowed  himself  from  the  severe 
labours  of  law  and  antiquarianism, 
entertained  a  select  circle  of  illus- 
trious friends,  amongst  them  Ben 
Jonson.  It  was  thus  that  the 
author  of  Cynthia's  Sevels  panegy- 
rically  addressed  '  his  Camd^,  most 
reverend  head ' : — 

'  Than  thee  the  age  sees  not  (he  thing  more 

grave, 
Mure  high,  more  holy,  that  she  the  more  oonld 

crave. 
What  name,  what  skill,  what  laith  halt  tiboti 

in  things ! 
What  aigbl   in   Bcarcliing  the  most  antique 

springs ! 
What  weight  and  what  anthoritj  in  thy  speech ! 
Mam  scarce  can  make  that  doubt  bat  thou  canst 

teach.* 

The  lines  themselves  are  not 
good,  though  the  reverence  of 
their  sentiments  is  unimpeachable. 
Their  rhymes  are  otiose,  and  their 
prosody  halts;  but  then  it  is  a 
literary  commonplace  that  all  poems 
written  with  a  purpose  are  failures; 
and  if  the  inspiration  which  Cam- 
den's hospitality  imparted  was  only 
second-rate,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  hospitality  itself  was  first- 
rate.  When  *  the  reverend  Camden ' 
was  occupied  with  the  public  cares 
of  state  his  place  at  Chislehurst  was 
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the  Tascalam  of  his  Sabbaths. 
Later,  when  infirmities  crept  over 
him,  and  he  felt  that  the  time  for 
the  abdication  of  his  offioe  had  ar- 
rived, he  lived  there  altogether. 
The  last  fourteen  yean  of  his  life 
he  spent  entirely  at  Ghislehnrst, 
sorronnded  habitoally  by  all  the 
celebrities  of  his  time.  After  Cam- 
den's death  the  '  Place  *  passed 
through  varions  hands  till  it  came 
to  Sir  John  Pratt,  who,  being  even- 
tually promoted  to  the  peerage,  took 
his  title  from  the  estate,  and  was 
duly  gazetted  as  Lord  Camden, 
Baron  of  Camden  Place. 

So  much  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
present  residence  of  the  ex-Empress 
of  the  French.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
actual  appearance  which  the  house 
and  park  now  present  A  glorious 
plateau  of  emerald  lawn,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  wealth  of  woodland 
which  gleams  with  myriad  tints  in 
the  deep  autumnal  sun ~ woodland 
thick  and  lustrous  as  the  true 
Kentish  man  thinks  that  the  wood- 
lands of  Kent  alone  can  be ;  a  long, 
low,  spreading  house,  with  walls  of 
yellow  brick,  and  with  windows 
whose  ample  margin  of  white 
dazzles  you  in  the  bright  rays  of 
this  clear  October  noon,  approached 
by  a  splendid  avenue  of  trees, 
worthy  of  the  gardens  of  Kensing- 
ton or  the  broad  walk  at  Christ- 
church;  gardens  laid  out  with  a 
largesse  of  gay  flowers,  and  populous 
with  the  forms  of  French  and  Italian 
sculpture;  in  front  of  the  lawn 
itself  a  magnificent  expanse  of  park, 
over  which  the  view  stretches  away 
into  pleasant  Surrey,  past  the 
glaring  turrets  of  the  Sydenham 
palace,  past  the  smoky  towers  of 
Croydon;  on  either  side  you  have 
still  the  trees,  from  whose  midst 
there  perpetually  peeps  out  a  faiiy 
villa  or  a  stately  mansion.  This  is 
X]!amden  Place.  Verily  a  pleasant 
place  too— a  place  worthy  of  its 
occupant,  and  as  pleasant  a  seat  of 
refuge  for  an  imperial  exile  as  one 
could  find.  On  the  whole,  it  is  better 
than  the  Tuileries.  We  hold  grass 
to  be  essential  to  a  perfect  dwelling ; 
and  the  functions  of  grass  are  among 
those  things  which  they  understand 
better  in  England  than  in  France. 
"The  atmosphere  above  and  around 


is  well  suited  to  the  landsoape  below 
—fresh,  balmy,  peaceful,  and  sweet 
Would  yon  see  the  imperial  lady 
whose   temporary   home    Camden 
Place  is?    Toa  may  on  any  after- 
noon when  the  weather  is  mode- 
rately fine  and  the  English  sonsliiae 
not  more  cynical  than  usuaL    At 
the  bottom  of  the  park  runs  a  paUi 
which  is  open  to  the  public,  and 
there,  just  above,  strolling  down  the 
park,  are  the  imperial  party.    A 
little  boy,  but  upright  ana  military 
in  his  gait  even  as  the  best-drilled 
ofScer  of  Bourbaki's  G-uards,  clad  in 
a  light  tweed  suit,  scours  fleetly 
over  the  turf.    At  his  heels  are  a 
pair  of  fawn-coloured  terriers,  en- 
joying the  fun  as  much  as  their 
young  master  does.     This  is  the 
child  who  not  three  months  since 
submitted  so  bravely  to  his  baptism 
of  fire.    Well,  you  murmur,  ne  is 
better  employed  here.    Behind  ihe 
lively  littie  lad  come  four  ladies,  in 
groups  of  two,  and  in  the  first  group 
you  see  at  once  the  empress,  looking 
marvellously  well,  and  evidently  en- 
joying the  beauties  of  the  scene.    A 
black  silk  dress,  with  a  series  of 
velvet  flounces,  a  plain  black  velvet 
mantilla,  a  tiny  Spanish  hat  of  black 
straw,  and  an  elaborately  twisted 
and  coiled  veil  of  white — ^there  you 
have  in  a  few  words  tiie  sum  of  the 
costume  of  the  lady  who  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  set  theftshion 
to  Europe — who  has  ruled  over  a 
territory  which  is  bounded  by  no 
gross  material  frontiers— and  whose 
kiogdom  no  ambitious  stranger  has 
ever  attempted  to  disputa    Stop! 
we  have  forgotten  two  things.    The 
empress  carries  a  white  parasol — 
sunshade  is,  we  believe,  the   ap- 
proved technical  term— and  guides 
her  dainty  footsteps   with   a   cu- 
riously -  wrought  stick  of  ebony. 
The  regime  of  the  imperial  life  at 
Chislehurst   is  studiously  simple. 
The  morning  her  majesty  surrendera 
to  the  combined  exercises  of  corre- 
spondence  and  devotion.      Then, 
after  lunch,  comes  the  promenade 
in  the  park,  varied  occasionally  by 
drives  and  rides.    When  the  em- 
press first  came  to  Chislehurst  both 
her  own  health  and  that  of  the 
prince  imperial  was  far  from  good. 
Even  the  sea  breezes  of  Hastings 
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had  not  repaired  the  effects  of  the 
two  or  three  weeks  of  fevered  anxiety 
and  nnintermitting  oaie  which  pre- 
ceded her  arrival  in  England.  What 
the  Sussex  waterin^-plaoe,  whose 
salubrity  is  proverbial,  could  not 
achieve  for  the  imperial  patient, 
that  the  perfect  quiet  Camden  Place 
has  done.  There  her  majesty  has 
already  become  quite  at  home.  Her 
&oe  is  already  familiar  to  the  hum- 
blest villagers,  who  greet  with  re- 
spectful bows  the  imperial  equipage, 
and  who  are  indebted  to  Eugenie,  ex- 
Empress  of  the  French,  for  many 
an  act  of  generosity  and  kindness. 

And  a  fine  friend  to  the  poor,  the 
flick,  and  the  suffering  the  empress 
has  always  been.  When  the  history 
of  this  century  comes  to  be  written, 
the  influence,  and  its  value,  which 
this  royal  lady  has  had  upon  the 
afibira  of  the  Second  Empire  will  be 
Tariously  estimated.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  on  which  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  will  be  possible.  It 
may  or  it  may  not  be  the  case  that 
the  imperial  consort  has  at  times 
exerdsed  a  power  in  state  adminis- 
tration which  it  would  have  been 
better  had  it  been  wholly  withdrawn. 
Bat  it  will  never  be  denied  that 
Eugenie  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  woman  could  do  to  alle- 
viate the  sum  of  human  misery 
and  want  clustered  together  in  Paris 
and  in  France.  If  there  has  been 
an  amount  of  unnecessary  splendour 
of  circumstance  and  of  unwarrant- 
able extravagance  of  show  in  the 
court  and  the  accessories  of  the 
Second  Empire,  there  has  at  least 
been  a  correspondingly  lavish  profu- 
sion in  the  charities  of  the  empress. 
Nor  have  her  good  offices  ended 
with  mere  charities.  The  fortitude 
which  she  exhibited  in  tending  with 
her  own  hands  the  wants  of  the 
cholera-stricken  patients  at  Paris 
and  Amiens  is  a  lesson  which 
many  a  royal  and  noble  lady  may 
well  take  to  heart  These  at  least 
are  imperial  mementos  which  no 
amount  of  democratic  violence  can 
ever  obliterate.  If  in  the  world  of 
fashion  she  reigned  a1>solute,  un- 
rivalled, and  supreme — if  of  her 
sway  as  an  arbitress  of  elegance  it 


may  be  said  that  there  were  no 
territorial  limits  assigned,  and  that 
it  was  coincident  wim  the  confines 
of  civilisation,  we  believe  it  may 
also  be  said  that  in  the  main  the 
empress  has  made  a  beneficial  use 
of  her  power.  That  she  should 
have  converted  Paris  the  gay  and 
the  thoughtless  into  Paris  the  puri- 
tanical it  would  have  been  absurd 
to  expect,  just  as  the  attempt  to 
have  done  so  would  have  been 
quixotic.  But  there  were  at  least 
several  respects  in  which  her  ex- 
ample has  been  in  the  highest  de^ 
gree  serviceable  to  Parisian  society. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  did  she 
openly  protest  against  the  extremes 
of  extravagance  in  dress ;  and  not 
merely  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but 
always,  did  she  show  to  the  world 
of  Paris  that  a  life  of  pleasure  and 
fashion  was  not  incompatible  with 
a  life  in  which  the  claims  of  duty 
were  systematically  regarded  and  the 
offices  of  charity  lovingly  performed. 
Lastly,  there  is  one  point  in  the 
character  of  Eugenie,  Empress  of 
the  French,  which  will  never  fail  to 
command  the  admiration,  sympathy, 
and  respect  of  all  Englishmen  and 
all  Euglishwomen.  In  a  society  in 
which  family  ties  are  said,  or  sup- 
posed, to  sit  with  more  of  laxity 
than  is  allowed  to  attach  to  them 
in  this  most  decorous  northern  clime 
of  ours,  she  never  failed  to  set  a 
perfect  example  of  a  true  wife  and  a 
devoted  mother.  Whatever  view 
may  be  taken  of  much  that  she 
sanctioned,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  court  in  which  she  moved 
and  the  circumstances  amid  which 
her  lot  was  cast,  the  future  histo- 
rian will  scarcely  be  able  to  help 
dwelling  with  tenderness  and  fond- 
ness upon  the  single-hearted  devo- 
tion which  this  lady  has  exhibited 
both  to  her  husband  and  her  son — 
upon  her  hurried  flight  to  rejoin 
the  first,  and  upon  her  perilous  trip 
.to  assure  herself  of  the  safety  of  the 
second.  Together  they  now  are — 
together  in  their  lovely  home,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  encircled  with  all  that 
is  ennobling  in  tradition,  let  us 
leave  them — mother  and  son. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

MAY  AWD  CON8TAN0K. 


THE  Mantons,  y3U  miy  be  sure, 
were  not  quite  prepared  for 
the  new  Yibitor  whom  Mr.  Mil  wards 
prudent  policy  m posed  upon  them. 
There  is  a  certain  responsibility  in- 
Yolyed  in  taking  care  of  a  young 
lady  who  has  run  away  from  homo, 
or,  at  any  rate,  objects  to*return 
there  for  reasans  of  her  own.  Bat 
Lucy's  sympathies  were  always  on 
the  romantic  side;  and  she  con- 
sidered resistance  to  constituted  do- 
mestic authority  romantic  in  the 
highest  degree,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  youthful  and  otherwise 
interesting  person,  who  must,  in  her 
opinion,  have  a  prima  facie  case  in 
her  favour.  As  for  Manton,  he  took 
a  more  prosaic  view  of  such  matters ; 
bat  had  his  wife  chosen  to  take  even 
sndi  a  monster  as  an  Ojibbeway 
Indian  under  her  protection,  he 
would  have  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  the  arrangement,  and  considered 
that  her  reasons  for  the  act  were 
sure  to  be  sound,  although  he  could 
not  understand  them.  Lucy  ought 
to  have  been  very  happy  in  having 
a  husband  under  such  perfect  train- 
ing, and  I  dare  say  she  was.  Her 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  accom- 
panying him  to  such  a  place  as 
Bangoon,  to  the  sacrifice  of  festive 
Calcutta,  was  certainly  indicative  of 
content ment.  At  the  ball  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  she  hurled 
back  with  the  contempt  it  deserved 
the  suggestion  made  by  a  friend, 
that  she  would  find  the  capital  of 
British  Burmah  rather  dull.  *  Dull, 
indeed!* said  she;  'nothing  of  the 
kind— five  regiments.' 

The  course  taken  by  Constance 
was  less  strange  than  it  had  seemed, 
considering  that,  as  we  have  just 
learned  from  the  communication 
made  by  Mrs.  Beltravers  to  Sir 
Norman  Halidame,  there  was  not 
the  relation  of  mother  and  daughter 
between  them;  and  young  ladies 
with  large  fortunes  in  their  own 
right — as  you  must  have  learned 
if  you  have  ever  had  anything  to  do 


with  such  personft—have  a  wonder- 
ful way  of  acting  precisely  as  they 
pleafie.     But   Constance   was    not 
quite  so  assured  of  the  wiadom  of 
her   determination    after  she  had 
sent  the  note  to  Mrs.  Beltravers  as 
she  had  been  before.   I  suspect  that 
the  announcement  of  a  visitor  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Milward  was  one 
cause  of  her  discomposure;  for  her 
reception  of  that   gentleman  was 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  bar 
demeanour  towards  him  a  few  hoars 
before.  Milward,  now  that  the  '  situ- 
ation '  was  divested  of  the  embarrass- 
ment which  had  threatened  to  attend 
it,  came  as  a  conquering  hero,  and 
was  prepared  to  assume  that  air  of 
command  which  was  his  wont  when- 
ever circumstances  met  him  half- 
way, or  even   made  the  smallest 
advances    towards    an    invitation. 
The  native  servant  who  brought  in 
his  card  brought   it,  not  to  Mrs. 
Manton,  but  to  Miss  Beltravers. 

'He  is  your  visitor,'  said  Lacy, 
'  not  mine ;  I  will  leave  you.' 

'  Pray  do  nothing  of  the  kind,*  re- 
turned Constance ;  '  I  would  ra^er 
that  you  stayed.' 

So  Lucy  stayed^  and  Milwazd 
was  ushered  in. 

He  came  as  the  conquering  hero, 
but  soon  found  that  \m  victory  was 
not  quite  assured.  Constance  was 
courteous,  but  a  great  deal  too 
courteous  to  be  otherwise  than  cold. 
She  was  so  much  obliged  to  him, 
she  said,  for  having  brought  her 
across  the  river  the  night  before, 
when  she  had  lost  her  Mends.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  accident,  she 
added ;  and  but  for  his  escort  she 
kn^w  not  how  she  should  ever  have 
reached  Calcutta.  She  said  'Cal- 
cutta '  instead  of  *  home,'  thus  nnking 
an  unnecessary  distinction  between 
the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  City 
of  Palaces. 

Milwud  expected  something  more 
in  the  way  of  a  reception,  even 
though  Mrs.  Manton  happened  to 
be  present ;  and  why  that  lady  did 
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not  xetreat  he  oonld  not  imagine. 
His  deportment  was  not  half  so 
xnnoh  like  a  conquering  hero  as 
when  he  came  in^  and  he  felt  rather 
put  down  than  otherwise.  Bat  he 
was  a  brave  soldier  of  society,  and 
bad  a  perfect  acqnaintance  with  the 
better  part  of.valonr.  So  he  did 
not  ran  recklessly  to  the  charge^ 
bat  contented  himself  with  skirmish- 
ing. It  is  all  yery  well  to  say  to 
men^in  his  position — ^in  the  language 
of  aides-de-camp — 'there  are  £e 
batteries— -charge  them;'  but  when 
tbe  battery  is  a  young  lady  who 
•hows  great  guns^  the  cannon's 
moutb  in  comparison  is  a  harmless 
destination.  So  Mil  ward,  under  the 
oiieumstances,  may  be  excused  for 
not  middng  a  charge  which— like  a 
eelebiEted  adventure  in  British 
anns— might  have  been  magnifique, 
but  would  certainly  not  have  been 
laguarre.  It  was  right,  moreover,  he 
eonsadered,  to  make  allowance  for  a 
little  iHque  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
who  could  scarcely  have  been  flat- 
teved  by  his  xesponse,  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  to  what  he  under- 
skoed  as  a  general  invitation  to  ao- 
43ompany  her  flight  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Constance,  in  her 
anger,  had  said  enough  to  excuse 
tbe  idea. 

The  conversatum  was  necessarily 
eomewhat  ooDstramed;  and  when 
MKy  Pemborton  presently  joined  the 
party,  Milward,  thinking  probably 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  gain  any 
advantage  by  remaining— he  was  a 
dreadfully  practical  person — rose 
end  took  hu  leave.  As  he  passed 
downstairs  he  met  a  lady  who 
mm  being  udiered  up;  and,  with 
your  permission,  we  will  accompany 
her. 

The  new  visitor  was  Mrs.  Bel- 
travers.  Ck>natance,  who  had  re- 
ceived notice  of  her  approach,  fled 
to  her  room— she  was  ^ot  prepared 
ae  yet  for  the  meeting.  So  Mrs.  Bel- 
txaren  found  nobody  present  but 
MrsL  llimton  and  Miay.  Lucy  re- 
ceived her  with  Indian  cordiality, 
bat  was  a  little  embarrassed  when 
questiaiiedaboutOonstanoe.  Shewa«i 
able  to  say,  however,  that  she  had 
acted  for  the  best  in  giving  that 
young  lady  protectioii  for  the  night ; 
and  ahe  added  her  hope  that  Mrs. 


Beltravers  would  not  make  her 
responsible  for  the  step  which  Con- 
stance had  thought  fit  to  take.  Lucy, 
you  see,  was  beginning  to  find  ha 
romantic  view  of  the  position  diffi- 
cult to  sustain. 

Mrs.  Beltravers  accepted  the  ex- 
planations in  a  reasonable  spirit, 
and  talked  upon  indifferent  sub- 
jects pending  the  appearance  of  the 
young  lady.  In  the  meantime  May 
had  retired  to  a  window;  but  she 
came  forward  when  Luey,  during  a 
pause  in  the  conversation,  appeaifed 
to  her  for  relief. 

'  Mrs.  Beltravers,'  said  Lucy,  'let 
me  introduce  my  &iend  Miss  Pern* 
berton.' 

The  words  were  commonplace 
and  conventional  enough ;  but  they 
produced  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. The  blood  came  to  her 
cheeks,  and  she  showed  signs  of 
violent  agitation.  Then,  as  ahe 
looked  on  May — ^it  was.  a  long  and 
searohing  gase— she  grow  pale  as 
death,  and  sunk  upon  the  oouoh 
upon  which  she  was  re^dng  as  if 
about  to  fiiint 

Luoy  was  seriously  alarmed,  and 
ran  to  call  for  water.  May  mean- 
time approached  the  visitor,  and 
essayed  to  rouse  her  witii  en- 
couraging words.  As  May  leant 
over  her,  Mrs.  Beltravem  suddenly 
revived,  and  raising  herself  on  her 
seat,  drew  the  girl  towards  her, 
clasped  her  in  her  arms,  and  kissed 
her  tenderly. 

Lucy's  surprise  may  be  imagined, 
when,  on  her  rotum,  she  became  a 
witness  to  the  scene.  But  Lucy's 
thoughts  never  waited  for  words,  so 
she  said: 

'  How  charming,  May  I  then  you 
and  Mrs.  Beltravers  aro  friends  ?* 

May  knew  not  how  to  reply ;  but 
the  elder  lady,,  aroused  by  the  re- 
mark, came  to  her  help. 

*No,  no,'  said  Mrs.  Beltravers, 
still  much  agitated,  and  with  bar 
eyes  full  of  team;  'no,  no;  Miss 
Pemberton  and  myself  aro  ^  aro 
strangers.  But  the  name  was  fa- 
miliar to  me,  and  the  resemblanee 
was  strong,  and  both— both  brought 
romembrances  to  me  of  many  yeais 
past  I  was  overoome~I  could  not 
help  it.     Pray  pardon  me,  Mies 
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FembertoQ :  pny  pardon  me,  Mra. 
Manton.    I  Imew  not  what  I  did.' 

And  tben  Mn.  Manton  relapsed 
into  tears,  and  indulged  them — 
what  indnlgenoe  women  find  in 
tears!— nntil  she  grew  oomposed. 
And  when  she  was  composed  she 
made  her  explanation  oyer  again; 
and  then,  looking  at  May,  she  was 
again  agitated,  and  kissed  her  once 
more,  and  then  once  more  apolo- 
gised. She  was  so  strange  and  so 
sad  as  to  compel  sympathy;  and 
Lucy  and  May  soon  found  them- 
selTcs  consoling  her  as  if  they 
nndeifitood  her  trouble  and  could 
appreciate  ii 

During  all  the  time  occupied  by 
these!  proceedings  the  absence  of 
Constance  appeared  to  be  unnoted ; 
and  it  was  only  when  a  natiye  ser^ 
Tant  presently  brought  down  a  slip 
of  paper  on  which  was  written,  in 
her  handwriting,  *  Ck>me  to  me  in 
my  room,'  that  Mrs.  Beltravers  ap- 
peared to  remember  the  object  of 
her  visit  Then,  taking  a  long  sad 
look  at  May,  as  if  for  the  last  time, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  conducted 
to  the  apartment  in  question. 

It  was  a  new  trial  to  her— the 
interview  with  Oonstance.  The  girl 
did  not  look  so  wild  as  had  been 
expected  by  Mrs.  Beltravers,  whose 
imagination  had  pictured  her  as 
crumpled  and  crushed  in  her  dress 
of  the  night  before.  But  Oonstance 
had  been  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Manton, 
and  looked  as  neat  and  orderly  as  a 
young  lady  could  well  look  under 
the  circumstances,  thanks  to  the 
loan  of  a  black  maid  and  a  white 
dress — the  latter  of  that  delicate 
Dacca  muslin  which  is  almost  im- 
perceptible when  spread  upon  the 
grass. 

Constance  was  the  most  agitated 
of  the  two.  She  fled  to  her  *  more 
than  mother's '  arms,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears— it  was  her  turn 
now  to  find  relief  in  this  feminine 
fashion. 

'Forgive  me,  forgive  me!'  she 
cried;  'I  am  ashamed  to  meet 
you — but  I  was  not  myself  last 
night.' 

Mrs.  Beltravers  could  not  quarrel 
with  the  girl— she  sought  rather  to 
soothe  and  encourage  her.  But  she 
could  not  help  saying : 


'You  did  wrong— very  wimg— 
my  dear  (duld.' 

'  But  I  am  not  your  dear  child 
any  longer,*  Constance  oried;  'yon 
will  never  forgive  me  I' 

'I  do— I  do,  indeed,  fcvgiveyoir 
—but  I  fear  Sir  Norman  will 
never**^*^— ' 

'Oh,  do  not  talk  of  Sir  Normaii! 
I  did  wrong  to  you,  not  to  him. 
He  deceived  me,  and  I  hate  him.' 

And  Ccmstance  stamped  her  foot 
upon  the  floor  in  the  violence  of  her 
indignation. 

'This  is  cruel— cruel,  Oonstanoe, 
to  a  man  who  loved  you  as  Sir 
Norman  did— your  suspicions  are 
without  foundation.' 

'Sur  Norman  loved  me!  Never. 
My  suspicions!  I  had  proo&.  That 
native  man  showed  me  his  lettersL' 

'I  know  nothing  of  his  letters; 
but  I  Imow  that  you  must  not 
believe  even  what  you  may  consider 
proofa  Sir  Norman  is  as  innocent 
as  I  am  of  any  ii^ustioe  towards 
you.' 

'It  is  you,  mamma,  who  are  de- 
ceived. He  has  deceived  you  with 
his  smooth  tongue  and  his  soft  ways. 
He  would  make  anybody  believe 
him,  as  I  have  done.' 

'  Constance,  as  you  love  me,  cease 
to  talk  in  this  wicked  way.  Sir  Nor- 
man is  one  of  the  best  of  men.  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  him  when 
you  are  calm — ^when  you  are  your- 
sel£  You  wrong  him— wrong  him 
cruelly.  You  have  listened  to 
calumnies  cast  upon  him  by  people 
for  their  own  bad  ends.  Who  was 
the  friend,  as  you  call  him,  who 
brought  you  here?' 

' 1 6oom  concealment,  mamma;  it 
was  Mr.  Milwiurd.' 

Mrs.  Beltravers  uttered  a  cry  of 
despair. 

'  And  why  not  Mr.  Mil  ward  ?'  said 
Constance,  indignantly ; '  heis  a  man 
of  honour;  he  did  not  take  an  ad- 
vantage of  me,  which  he  might  have 
taken— for  I  was  firenzied  at  the 
time— I  was  then,  I  admit,  not  my- 
self. I  do  not  love  Mr.  Milward, 
but  I  shall  always  respect  him  for 
saving  me  from  a  step  which  I 
should  have  regretted  to  the  end  of 
my  days.  And  I  wish  so  well  of 
him — without  loving  him — that  I 
would  give — give  I  know  not  what 
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— ^if  lie  did  not  \ceve  me.  Bat  he  does 
lore  me,  and  it  breaks  my  heart  to 
tveat  him  as  I  nrast  treat  him  if  I 
Am  true  to  myselt' 

It  was  useless,  Mrs.  Beltrayers 
saw,  to  combat  with  the  idea  which 
had  taken  possession  of  Constance ; 
bat  she  was  relieyed  by  one  part  of 
hear  aTowal— that  she  did  not  love 
Mllwaid.    She  said : 

*  My  dearest  Constance  —  my 
dearest  daughter — for  I  must  still 
call  yoa  so! — we  will  talk  of  these 
things  afterwards.  But  one  conrse 
rBotaiiis  for  yon  now.  Yon  mnst 
return  home  with  me,  and  I  promise 
yoa  that  Sir  Norman  will  not 
troable  yon.  He  comes  no  more  to 
OS.  He  is  avoiding  yon  as  yon  wish 
to  aToid  him.  He  leayes  Calcutta 
to-night' 

Constance  was  again  in  her '  more 
than  mother's'  arms. 

*I  will  return  with  you — I  will 
never  leave  you.  I  intended,  when 
I  oame  to  my  senses  this  morning, 
to  make  every  reparation  to  you.  Is 
thiB  enough?' 

'  My  dear  child !  quite  enough  for 
the  present ;  and  now  let  us  rejoin 
oar  friends  below.' 

*  Our  Iriends—ah  1  I  have  found 
a  cluurming  friend  here,  whom  you 
mast  know — May  Pemberton.  She 
ia  a  dear,  kind  girl,  and  I  wish  she 
was  my  sister.' 

The  blood  came  again  to  the 
oheeks  of  tke  elder  lady,  and  she 
mastered  her  emotion  with  diffi- 
calty. 

'  Ah !'  said  she,  sadly ;  '  if  I  could 
tell  yon  that  she  was  your  sister,  as 
I  am  your  mother,  how  happy  I 
should  be !' 


CHAPTER  LI. 

UA.T  AJND  WIKD£R^E:1£. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Mantons 
should  dine  with  Mrs.  Beltravers 
that  evening  at  Gk^den  Beach,  and 
take  Constimce  with  them,  Biay  of 
course  being  included  in  the  party ; 
so  Mrs.  Beltravers  returned  home 
fiir  happier,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  thui  when  she  had  set  out 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Beltravers 
driven  out  of  the  compound  than 
there  was  the  sound  of  more  wheels. 


and  another  visitor  was  announced. 
YiBitors  are  plentiful  people  in  Cal- 
cutta to  pleasant  households;  and 
in  order,  apparently,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  neat,  the  formal  time  for 
receiving  them  is  from  twelve  till 
two  o'clock. 

The  new  visitor  was  a  lady --a 
distinguished-looking  lady,  in  the 
general  if  not  in  the  conventionalf 
sense  of,  the  term.  She  had  beauty 
of  a  decided  character.  She  was 
well-dressed,  but  would  have  been 
dressed  better  if  she  had  not  been 
dressed  so  well.  There  was  some- 
thing about  her  which  made  her 
different  from  most  people  who  have 
to  do  with  visiting  in  Chowrioghee 
Bead,  and  she  seemed  just  a  little 
anomalous  at  Grarden  Beach.  She 
did  not  send  in  a  card,  butj^told 
the  servants  that  Miss  Mannering 
wanted  to  see  Miss  Pemberton,  and 
she  was  shown  in  with  all  respect. 
May  was  in  the  drawing-room— if 
the  reception-room  occupied  by  the 
Mantons  at  Spence's  may  be  so 
called — when  tiiename  was  brought 
up,  and  the  owner  of  the  name  fol- 
lowed so  soon  after  that  she  could 
not  well  have  been  refased.  The- 
fact  was  that  the  lady  was  no  other 
than  our  old  friend  of  Brompton 
Bow — the  bounding  Leonora,  who 
was  whilome  the  attendant  upon 
Mrs.  Grandison,  of  the  Imperial 
Theatre.  How  she  came  to  be  at  Cal- 
cutta is  easily  explained.  May  en- 
gaged her  in  her  domestic  capacity, 
and  took  her  out.  But  Leonora's 
ambitious  views  of  life  so  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  journey  that  the 
relations  between  the  mistress  and 
maid  soon  changed.  As  far  as  Suez-, 
Miss  ManneriDg  conducted  herself 
with  proper  submission ;  but  on  the 
other  side  there  was  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  her  demeanour.  She  was 
certainly  a  little  less  than  kin  to 
Miss  Pemberton,  and  she  was  as  oer- 
tainly  a  little  more  than  kind  to 
people  who  paid  her  attention  on 
board  ship.  She  abused  the  privi- 
lege, in  fact,  which  ladies'-maids 
have,  of  inclining  to  flirtation ;  and 
May  found  it  rather  inconvenient  to 
have  as  her  attendant  a  young 
person  who  considered  herself  a 
young  lady,  and  made  conquests 
accordingly— conquests,  too,  which 
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were  of  a  demonsiratiye  character, 
and  became  gradoallj  a  canae  for 
conversation.  There  was  nothing 
quite  wrong  in  Jjeonora's  proceed- 
ings ;  but  ihey  were  not  such  as  a 
lady  likes  on  the  part  of  her  maid, 
ef^pecially  on  a  conspicuous  expedi- 
tion like  that  of  the  overland  journey 
to  India.  Leonora,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  had  flirted  far  and  had 
flirted  near — that  is  to  say,  she.had 
been  pleasant  ioprettndues  of  her 
own  station,  and  did  not  disdain 
being  agreeable  to  persons  of  supe- 
rior rank.  She  accepted  the  homage 
of  the  ship-stewardfi  in  a  manner 
which  exaggerated  a£Eiability,  and 
she  was  at  the  same  time  not  inac- 
cessible to  the  attentions  paid  by 
passengers  even  of  the  first  class. 
She  did  not  meet  the  latter  upon  the 
aftei^deok,  but  the  latter  went  to 
her  forward;  so  it  came  to  much 
the  same  thing.  One  of  them— a 
general  officer  of  affectionate  dispo- 
sition— ^it  was  said,  had  even  pro- 
posed marriage;  but  the  assertion 
was  not  generally  credited,  as  there 
was  no  sign  of  Miss  Mannering 
haying  accepted  him.  Her  deport- 
ment, as  yon  may  suppose,  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  her  mis- 
tress; and  before  they  were  out  of 
the  Bed  Sea  a  decisive  intimation 
was  conveyed  to  that  effect.  Captain 
Pemberton  undertook  the  oneroas 
task,  and  it  was  weU  for  May  that 
she  had  not  herself  conducted  the 
operation ;  for  Miss  Mannering  had 
a  candid  way  of  speaking  when 
opposed,  and  proved  a  very  decided 
person  when  put  to  a  test.  She 
repudiated  her  servile  position  with 
an  inconsistency  suggestive  of 
genius,  and  declared  that  she  would 
not  '  lower  herself  by  not  doing 
precisely  as  she  pleased.  The  result 
was  necessarily  a  separation  of 
interests)  and  Miss  Pemberton 
managed  for  the  rest  of  the  journey 
with  a  share  of  somebody  else's  maid. 
May  had  seen  but  little  mean- 
while of  her  quondam  dependant, 
from  whom  a  visit  was  about  the 
last  thing  she  expected,  fiut  she 
received  her  with  much  kindness, 
and,  anticipating  an  appeal  for  a  re- 
commendation, intimated  that  she 
would  always  be  happy  to  do  any- 
thing to  promote  her  welfJBure. 


The  quondam  dependant  very 
soon  put  their  relations  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing. 

'Thank  you  very  much.  Miss 
Pemberton/  said  she;  '  but  I  don't 
want  any  welfare  now — I'm  mar- 
ried.' 

Leonora  evidently  thought,  in 
common  with  her  class,  th%t  to  be 
married  was  to  be  «a /is  peur  and 
sans  reproche. 

May  was  very  glad  to  hear  that 
she  did  not  require  any  '  welfistfe ' — 
an  article  whidii  Leonora  seemed  to 
consider  came  naturally  in  the 
married  state— and  congratulated 
her  in  appropriate  terms,  expressing 
at  the  same  tune  some  interest  in  the 
identity  of  the  happy  man.  Leonora 
answered  the  question  with  lofty 
circumlocution. 

'  My  name  now,'  she  said«  '  is 
Mrs.  Horatio  Jones.' 

May  remembered  the  name  very 
well.  It  was  that  of  the  parser  on 
board  the  steamer  on  the  Indian 
side. 

*  Yes,'  i>ur8ued  Mrs.  EUnatio 
Jones,  '  I  intended  to  marry  him 
from  the  first,  but  I  saw  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  the  way.  He  did  not 
like  my  position,  so  I  told  him  that 
I  was  a  lady  of  high  birth,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  yours,  travelling 
as  your  maid  for  fBunily  reasons.' 

May  felt  greatly  flattered,  you 
may  be  sure,  at  the  distinction  wus 
oonfened  upon  her,  and  admired— 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but 
with  some  moral  reservationa — the 
means  adopted  to  bring  the  purser 
to  the  point  They  were  strictly 
characteristic  of  Leonora,  with  whom 
intrigue  was  a  natural  instinct. 
Nature  probably  intended  her  for 
an  ambassadress,  but  circumstances 
made  her  merely  a  wild  Irish  girl. 
May  knew  that  there  was  no  harm 
in  her,  though  the  material  of  her 
composition  was  decidedly  dan- 
gerous, and  she  bore  with  her 
peculiarities  now,  as  heretofore, 
with  all  consideration.  But  conver- 
sation, under  the  conditions,  was 
rather  up-hill  work,  and  May  would 
soon  have  broken  down  but  for  a 
sudden  idea  which  occurred  to  her 
—to  ask  Mrs.  Horatio  Jones  about 
a  certain  letter  which  a  certain 
person  alleged  to  have  been  left  at 
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the  Imperial  Theatre  for  Miss  Mira- 
bel.  She  had  reason  to  belieye.  May 
said,  that  a  written  commnnication, 
intended  for  her,  had  never  reached 
her,  and  she  thought  that  Mrs.  Ho- 
ratio Jones  might  know  something 
concerning  it 

Leonora  blushed  rather  deeper 
than  onmson — she  blushed  irresist- 
ibly at  a  bint  or  a  shadow — but, 
after  a  few  moments'  consideration, 
said,  with  i)erfect  self-possession : 

'  I  know  of  no  other  letter.  Miss 
Pemberton,  than  the  one  that  came 
with  the  necklace.' 

'  That  came  with  the  necklace  T 
cried  May.  *  No  letter  came  with 
the  necklaca  Yon  receiyed  the 
packet  through  the  carriage  win- 
dow, but  yoa  gave  me  nothing 
more.' 

'Li  that  case  I  must  haye  for- 
gotten it,'  said  Leonora,  another 
deep  blush  disputing  the  conclusion. 
The  &ot  was  that  the  girl  had 
secreted  the  letter,  in  obedience  to 
her  predominating  instinct,  and  had 
retamed  it  up  to  the  present  time. 
If  you  knew  Leonora  as  well  as  I  do, 
you  would  understand  that  the 
action  was  quite  compatible  with 
the  ideas,  in  which  she  scrupulously 
indulged,  of  iperfect  honour  and  lu- 
tegrilj ;  and  it  was  only  when  occa- 
siobally  delected  in  lapses  of  the 
kind  that  her  conscience  made  a 
suggestion  through  her  cheeks. 

'  There  was  certainly  a  letter  with 
the  necklace,'  continued  Mrs.  Hora- 
tio Jones ;  *  and  if  I  did  not  giye  it 
to  you  at  the  time  it  must  be  in  my 
purse.' 

And  she  drew,  as  she  spoke,  from 
an  apparently  capacious  receptacle 
a  contriyance  eyidently  made  to 
hold  a  great  deal  more  than  mont^y, 
and  after  a  little  search  selected  a 
little  letter,  which  she  placed  in 
May's  hands. 

May  knew  the  girl  to  whom  she 
was  speaking  too  well  to  make  any 
remark  upon  her  conduct,  and  was 
content  to  take  the  note  with  as 
much  carelessness  as  she  could  as- 
sume. As  she  did  so  she  glanced  at 
the  superscription,  and  saw  that  the 
handwriting  was  strange  to  her— it 
was  certainly  not  that  of  Cecil  Hali- 
dame. 

Mrs.  Horatio  Jones  stayed  some 


time  longer,  talking  upon  indifferent 
subjects.  Her  object  in  coming  to 
May  seemed  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  her  social  claims,  not  only 
as  a  'respectable  married  woman' 
in  the  abstract,  but  the  wifd  of  so 
exalted  an  official  as  a  purser  in  the 
concrete.  This  point  established, 
and  Miss  Pemberton  appropriately 
dazzled,  she  took  her  departure,  not 
a  little  proud  of  the  way  in  which 
she  was  able  to  '  go  about  visiting 
in  her  own  carriage,'  as  she  re- 
marked, with  a  want  of  discretion 
rather  damaging  to  the  object  in 
yiew — more  especially  as  carriages 
of  one  kind  or  another  are  matters 
of  course  among  most  classes  of 
English  in  Calcutta,  and  are  by  no 
means  reseryed  for  persons  of 
great  wealth  or  position. 

Left  alone.  May  tore  open  the 
letter— and  read  the  signature  first, 
as  you  may  suppose.  It  was  from 
Windermere.  Its  contents  were  not 
a  declaration  of  love,  but  an  ex- 
pression of  respect  and  lomage, 
with  the  request  that  Miss  Mirabel 
would  accept  the  gift  which  accom- 
panied it  in  that  light;  and  the 
writer  added  a  hope  for  the  honour 
some  day  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance. There  was  nothing  whatever 
in  the  missive  which  could  have 
offended  the  finer  feelings  of  May, 
even  in  the  position  which  made  her 
what  she  had  heard  described  as 
'  public  property.'  It  was  a  chival- 
rous avowal  of  a  gentleman's  admi- 
ration, and  the  offering  associated 
with  it  was  made  scrupulously  as  a 
tribute  to  the  art  rather  than  the 
person.  It  was  a  demonstration 
well  worthy  of  Windermere's  simple 
manly  character ;  and  coming  from 
a  stranger,  as  it  did.  May  must  have 
treated  it  with  respect,  apart  from 
the  gift,  which  she  might  well  have 
hesitated  to  receive.  But  what 
course  was  she  to  take  now  ?  Win- 
dermere considered  his  present  ac- 
cepted^evidently  so, from  his  words 
on  the  previous  evening,  which  May 
could  now  understand.  And  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  the  meaning 
of  so  much  that  he  had  said  besides. 
She  loiew  not  how  to  receive  him — 
and  he  nught  appear  at  any  moment 
Such  were  May's  reflections  as  she 
stood  by  the   opoi   window— how 
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pleasant  it  is  when  yoa  are  able  to 
have  the  windows  open  in  Calcutta! 
—and  recalled  to  herself  the  events 
of  the  night  before.  Windermere, 
too,  bad  claims  npon  her  which 
gratitude  could  not  disregard.  He 
had  saved  her  life.  The  more  she 
considered  her  position  towards  him 
the  more  emburassing  it  appeared. 
And  in  the  midst  of  idl  her  bewil- 
derment there  came  the  thought  of 
Geeil  Halidame.  Cecil  had  gained 
an  inflaenoe  over  her;  that  was 
plain.  And  I  suspect  that  so  early 
as  the  days  at  Shuttteton  he  had 
drawn  from  her  an  avowal  which 
induced  confidence  between  them. 
She  had  avoided  him  since,  but  I 
fancy,  reluctantly,  and  .in  obedience 
to  her  father's  wish ;  and  her  later 
meeting  with  him  had  caused  her 
mistrust.  But  a  certain  influence 
still  remained ;  and  now,  connected 
with  Windermere's  avowal,  May 
thought  of  Cecil  with  a  kind  of 
dread.  This  fteling  came  involun- 
tarily, and  she  asked  herself— was 
she  playing  an  unworthy  part  ?  was 
she  false  to  two  men  who  loved 
her?  The  idea  was  one  which  she 
dared  not  encounter ;  and  while  she 
was  evading  it  Windermere  was 
announced. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  run 
away— only  to  her  own  room,  for 
she  had  not  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
Constance  upon  an  occasion  of  dif- 
ficulty. But  Windermere  was  in 
her  presence  before  she  could  form 
her  plans,  and  she  could  not  choose 
but  receive  him  upon  terms  at  least 
of  friendship.  Wbat  a  grand,  noble 
person  he  was,  she  thought,  as  he 
entered  the  roouL  His  handsome 
open  face,  beaming  with  health,  and 
his  clear  honest  eye,  inspired  her  at 
once  with  confidence.  She  could 
not  be  harsh  to  him.  And  then  she 
owed  him  such  a  deep  debt  of  gra- 
titude—that, at  least,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. Of  Cecil  she  was  now 
afraid  to  think— though  she  did 
think  of  him;  for  his  conduct  in 
reference  to  the  necklace  was  unac- 
countable, and  May  could  not  bat 
see  that  he  had  been  untruthful  in 
the  matter  the  evening  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  mystery 
as  regarded  Windermere — there  was 


DO  reason  for  resentment  of  any 
kind ;  and  he  had  earned  the  right 
to  be  a  friend. 

So  May  controlled  herself,  and 
was  to  Windermere  as  she  had 
hitherto  been  during  their  biirf 
acquaintance.  He  came,  be  said,  to 
see  how  she  had  endured  tiie  fatignes 
of  the  ball ;  and,  as  in  duty  bound, 
he  proceeded  to  talk  a  great  deal  of 
light  and  airy  nonsense  connected 
with  that  event  May  did  the  same, 
as  in  duty  bound  also;  and  after 
this  the  conversation  flagged ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would 
have  become  of  it  but  for  Lucy,  who 
entered  opportunely.  Mrs.  Mantoo 
had  a  pret^  little  way  of  talking  to 
morning  visitors  when  she  chose— 
and  she  genondly  did  choose,  by- 
the- way.  Itwas' agreeable  rattling' 
carried  to  excess,  and  was  princi- 
pally adapted  for  the  amusement  of 
very  junior  officers.  Her  husband 
called  it  her  'ensign  manner,' and 
said  she  did  it  to  perfection.  Manton 
was  only  an  ensign  as  yet,  but  he 
assumed  superior  airs  in  conse- 
quence of  his  staff  appointment, 
and  looked  upon  ensigns  generally 
with  deep  disdain.  Lucy  ph^ed  off 
her '  ensign  manner '  upon  Winder- 
mere upon  this  occasion,  and  Win- 
dermere was  too  good-natured  not 
to  respond  to  it ;  but  the  trial  most 
have  been  awful  to  him ;  for  he 
would  have  had  all  the  ensigns  in 
the  British  army  cashiered  under 
conditions  of  shameful  ii^ustice  for 
a  quiet  half-hour*s  conversatiaD 
with  May ;  and  this,  after  waiting  for 
nearly  an  hour,  he  decided  that  he 
was  not  lUcely  to  obtain.  So  h9 
went  on  his  way,  under  the  impree- 
sion  that  Mrs.  Manton  was  not  half 
so  pretty  as  she  had  pretended  to  be, 
and  would  not  bear  the  daylight 
and  that  May  was  more  charming 
than  ever,  but  unfortunate  in  her 
friends.  May  was  thus  spared,  for 
the  present,  the  explanation  which 
she  desired,  and  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  avoid. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

DOUBTS  AMI)  FBAR8. 

The  Mantons,  with  May  and  Con- 
stance, went  that  evening  to  Garden 
Beach,   as   previously   arranged— 
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Gonstanoe  to  be  once  more  at  home. 
The  party  would  scarcely  have  been 
«  pleasant  one  for  strangers,  and 
even  the  Mantons  found  themselyes 
ill  at  ease ;  for  Constance  was  con- 
strained and  thoughtful,  and  Mrs. 
Bdtravers  was  so  engaged  with  May 
as  to  be  neglectful  of  her  other 
guests;  and  a  small  dinner-party  is 
not  likely  to  prosper  under  such 
circumstances.  So  the  Mantons  and 
Miss  Pemberton  returned  early  to 
their  hotel,  but  not  before  Mrs.  Bel- 
tnTers  had  made  a  dozen  plans  for 
meetiDg  during  the  next  few  days. 
Her  feeling  for  May  had  by  this 
time  manifested  itself  so  strongly 
that  there  was  no  mistaking  her 
motiye,  and  May,  on  her  part,  ex- 
perienced a  sympathy  with  her  new 
acquaintance  for  which  she  could 
not  account.  Her  new  acquaint- 
ance! Mrs.  Beltravers  seemed  to 
her  rather  an  old  friend ;  and  in  her 
presence  May  no  longer  felt  the 
sense  of  loneliness  that  had  for  so 
long  thrown  its  cold  shade  upon 
her  home.  So  she  readily  agreed 
that  she  and  Mrs.  Beltravers  must 
be  a  great  deal  together  while  they 
remained  in  Calcutta^  and  she  found 
herself  already  dreading  the  idea  of 
a  separation. 

A  fortnight  passed  away,  and  by 
degrees  reserye  on  both  sides  was 
abandoned.  Mrs.  Beltrayers  ceased 
to  consider  the  Mantons  as  a  neces- 
sary medium,  but  would  call  day 
after  day  at  Spence's  and  take  May 
home  with  her,  and  sometimes  the 
young  lady  would  pass  the  night  at 
Garden  Beach.  A  great  friendship, 
too,  was  established  between  May 
and  Constance,  and  the  latter  was 
so  sad  and  subdued  all  this  time 
that  you  would  neyer  have  supposed 
her  to  be  her  former  self.  Nobody 
DOW  first  making  her  acquaintance 
would  have  belieyed  it  possible  that 
she  was  the  same  Constance  who 
had  so  lately  resisted  an  engage- 
ment with  one  man  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  a  check  to  her '  in 
socie^/  The  new  nature  awakened 
within  her  aroused  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  May,  and  the  two  girls 
grew  to  haye  ideas  in  common  to  an 
extent  which  seemed  natural  now, 
but  a  month  before  would  haye 
been  a  manreL    But  May  and  Mrs. 


Beltravers  ^exe  still  the  closest 
allies,  and  the  younger  gradually 
became  accustomed  to  regard  the 
elder  lady  as  something  more  than 
a  friend — ^as  a  protector.  The  Man- 
tons  still  lingered  in  Calcutta,  for 
the  young  officer  had  not  yet  quali- 
fied himself  for  his  appointment  by 
the  requisite  examination,  that  check 
upon  the  imagination  of  so  many 
expectants.  And  while  he  was 
'  grinding  up,'  as  he  called  it,  he  and 
Lucy — both  of  them  beginning  to 
take  more  serious  views  of  life  than 
hitherto — were  glad  to  live  a  little 
more  to  themselves  than  had  seemed 
at  one  time  consistent  with  tiieir 
ideas  of  happiness.  So  May  gra- 
dually grew  to  be  more  at  Garden 
Beach  than  in  Calcutta,  and  at  last 
Mrs.  Beltravers  made  a  proposal 
that  May  should  live  at  her  house 
altogether  during  her  father's  ab- 
sence. Nothing  seemed  more  natural 
to  May,  and  she  immediately  wrote 
for  Captain  Pemberton's  permission. 
Her  letter  could  obtain  but  one  re- 
sponse. She  had  found  such  a 
charming  friend,  she  said,  in  Cal- 
cutta, one  who  seemed  to  fill  a  yacant 
place  in  her  existence,  one  who  was 
to  her  more  like  a  mother  than  a 
mere  friend,  and  one,  she  added, 
'  with  whom  it  is  my  greatest  wish 
to  make  you  acquainted,  for  I  am 
certain  that  you  will  like  her  as 
much  as  I  do.' 

So  Captain  Pemberton  wrote  back 
from  Dehra  Doon — where  was  situ- 
ated the  principal  tea-plantation  of  * 
the  Great  India  Amelioration  and 
Development  of  the  Besources  Com- 
pany— to  the  effect  that  he  had  the 
greatest  trust  in  his  daughter,  and 
was  sure  that  she  would  not  select 
friends  whom  he  would  disapprove, 
and  that  she  was  free  to  make  the 
change  proposed  if  she  thought  fit. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  captain  was 
not  unpleasedat  the  new  arrange- 
ment, for  he  felt  uneasy  at  leaving 
his  daughter  in  charge  of  the  Man- 
tons,  whom  he  considered  rather 
too  young  for  the  office.  It  came 
about  therefore  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  that  May  took  up  her  abode 
with  her  new  friends.  Only  a  few 
weeks  before  May  would  have  been 
pained  at  the  idea  of  leaving  Lucy, 
even  though  they  might  still  meet 
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whenever  they  pleased;  and  her 
feeling  for  her  schoolfellow,  to  whom 
Bhe  owed  much  kindness,  even  now 
suggested  that  she  might  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  inconstancy.  Bat 
there  was  an  influence  on  the  one 
side  which  was  stronger  than  the 
scruples  on  the  other ;  and,  after  all, 
Lucy  was  married,  and  her  relation 
to  May  was  not  quite  the  same  that 
it  was  in  the  old  days  at  Shuttleton. 
Moreover,  the  Mantons,  as  I  have 
hinted,  were  thinking  more  of  them- 
selves than  had  been  their  wont,  so 
the  change  was  made  without  any 
reproaches  on  their  part,  and  no 
friendly  feeling  was  disturbed. 

Meanwhile  Windermere  had  called 
many  times  on  the  Mantons;  and 
while  Lucy  was  entertaining  him 
with  her  ensign  style  of  conversa- 
tion— which,  with  characteristic  in- 
discretion, she  was  apt  to  inflict 
upon  all  comers  alike— he  always 
looked  for  May,  indeed  always  asked 
for  her,  and  was  always  told  that 
she  was  away.  Sometimes  he  heard 
that  she  was  at  Garden  Beach; 
sometimes,  without  design  doubt- 
less, that  particular  was  not  vouch- 
safed to  him.  But  somehow  he  was 
never  able  to  see  her,  and  an  idea 
gpradually  dawned  upon  him  that 
perhaps  the  omission  was  designed. 
Once  he  called  in  Garden  Beach, 
and  it  chanced  that  he  also  missed 
her  there.  His  disappointment  was 
altogether  accidental,  but  his  sensi- 
bili^  took  alarm,  and  he  thought — 
could  it  be  possible  that  May  was 
avoiding  him  ?  He  knew  not  what 
to  think,  and  was  equally  doubtful 
what  to  do.  Should  he  write  to  her, 
and  confide  his  hopes  to  the  issue  ? 
Such  would  be  the  natural  course ; 
but  how  many  of  us,  in  a  difficulty, 
are  able  to  take  the  natural  course  ? 
Jle  was  decided  enough,  but  May 
was  mysterious  to  him,  and  he  oould 
not  tell  if  she  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive such  a  letter  as  he  must  write 
if  he  wrote  at  all.  She  had  spoken 
to  him  with  friendship,  with  kind- 
ness, but  that  was  scarc^y  enough, 
and  he  remembered  with  bitterness 
that  her  fair  words  might  come  only 
from  gratitude.  How  unfortunate, 
Windermere  thought,  that  such  an 
adventure  should  have  arisen.  Yet 
when  he  thought  again  that,  at  such 


a  moment  of  danger,  he  woold  not 
have  been  aw»y  for  worlds,  he  was 
thoroughly  bewildered,  and  being 
so,  did  what  nine  men  out  of  ten 
are  most  apt  to  do,  that  is  to  say,  he 
did  nothing. 

And  now,  while  Windermere  was 
waiting,  and  hoping,  and  doubting, 
and  doing  nothing,  came  an  («dear 
for  him  to  proceed  to  his  district  in 
the  North  West,  to  resume  the  duties 
of  his  office.  His  serTioe  instincts 
saved  him  from  delay,  and  he  pre- 
pared for  the  journey,  resolving  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  May  as  soon 
aa  he  arrived. 

May  had  all  this  time  expected  to 
see  Windermere,  and  sevend  times, 
when  she  heard  that  he  had  called 
at  Spence*s,  she  regretted  to  have 
missed  him.  That  she  was  nneasy 
and  anxious  at  his  absence  I  am 
well  aaaared;  but  her  feelings  in 
the  matter  were  mingled,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  describe  them.  As  for 
Constance,  she  was  still  sftd  and 
still  different  from  her  former  self. 
Milward  was  still  a  visitor  to  the 
house,  but  the  old  confidence  was 
not  maintained  between  them,  and 
Constance  grew  more  and  more  con- 
strained in  her  manner  towards  him 
after  the  eventful  night  at  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens.  She  treated  him, 
however,  with  more  respeot  than 
formerly ;  and  that  gentleman,  who 
we  know  was  not  apt  to  be  easily 
discouraged,  accepted  -this  as  a 
favourable  sign.  He  was  not  in  a 
hurry.  Why  should  he  be?  He  was 
young,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to 
marry;  so  he  philosophically  left 
events  to  take  their  course.  He  had 
not  the  smallest  idea,  all  this  time, 
that  Constance  was  mainly  occupied 
in  wondering  what  had  become  of 
Sir  Norman  Halidame. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

NORTH-WESTWARD  HO! 

May  had  not  been  long  settled  in 
Garden  Beach  when  she  received  a 
letter  which  cast  a  gloom  upon  her 
friends. 

The  little  party  were  at  the  break- 
fast-table when  the  post  arrived; 
and  May,  who  was  not  troubled  with 
many  communications  through  the. 
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post,  opened  her  solitary  letter  be- 
fore Mrs.  Beltravers  and  Constance 
had  cared  to  do  more  than  look  at 
the  ontside  of  their  own  correspond- 
ence. 

'Ton  have  some  news,  May,  I 
know/  said  Mrs.  Beltrayers,  noticing 
the  earnestness  with  which  that 
yoong  lady  penised  the  contents  of 
her  epistle. 

'  The  letter  is  from  my  father/ 
answered  May ;  '  and  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  from  him.  Bat  I  am  not 
sore  that  I  am  pleased  with  what  he 
says.  I  wish  much  to  join  him,  bnt 
I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  leaye  you 
and  Constance.' 

'He  is  sendiog  for  yon  np^conn- 
try,  tiien?*  said  both  ladies  in  a 
breath. 

'  He  says  that  I  mnst  go  as  soon 
as  I  can  find  friends  trayelling  in 
that  direction  who  can  accompany 
me.    I  cannot  go  alone  of  course.' 

Mrs.  Belbravers  was  much  agitated 
by  the  announcement 

'But  you  must  not  go/  she  said ; 
'  we  cannot  lose  you  so  soon.  Pray 
prevail  upon  your  father  to  spare 
yoa  a  little  longer.  Toucan  tell  him 
that  you  are  safe — ^with — with— the 
—the  most  faithful  of  friends/ 

'1  have  already  told  him  that, 
dear  Mrs.  Beltravers,  and  I  have 
said  how  happy  I  should  be  if  we 
could  find  ourselves  all  together  at 
the  same  station,  and  that  I  would 
make  him  acquainted  with  you  and 
Constance— with  you  especiaUy,  who 
have  been  so  kind  to  ma' 

Mrs.  Beltravers  came  round  to 
May's  chair,  leant  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  kissed  her  tenderly.  It 
may  have  been  by  instinct,  to  hide 
the  emotion  which  her  &ce  could 
not  conceal. 

'And  have  you  said  this  to  him. 
May  ?  she  asked,  with  an  expression 
of  pleasure  strangely  mingled  with 
ttd  anxiety.  '  It  is— it  is— very, 
very  kind  of  you.' 

'My  dear  Mrs.  Beltravers/  re- 
nuned  May, '  1  have  said  nothing 
more  than  I  meant  I  think  it 
^wmld  be  so  pleasant  if  we  could  be 
wl  together— that  you  could  know 
my  father,  and  that  he  could  know 
you.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  exactly 
the  kind  of  person  whom  he  would 
™  on  the  shortest  notice.' 


Mrs.  Beltravers  here  burst  into 
iears^and  quitted  the  room.  Then 
Constance  expressed  her  sorrow  at 
so  soon  losing  her  new  ally,  for  a 
great  friendship,  as  I  think  I  have 
said,  had  been  established  between 
the  two  girls.  They  were  both 
saying  how  sorry  they  were,  when 
Mrs.  Beltravers  rejoined  them,  and, 
having  apparently  recovered  her 
composure,  proceeded  to  open  her 
own  letters,  which  had  lain  all  this 
time  beside  her  plate. 

She  proceeded  to  the  task  in  a 
very  unwilling  manner,  setting  aside 
some  ladylike-looking  epistles,  most 
unwarrantably  crossed,  for  p^sal, 
I  suppose,  at  her  leisure ;  and  at  last 
coming  to  a  missive  of  business 
appearance  which  she  was  nearly 
neglecting  altogether,  it  looked  so 
particularly  uninviting  outside.  Me- 
chanically, however,  she  opened  it, 
while  gazing  sadly  at  May;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  as  she  glanced  at  its 
contents,  her  face  lit  up  with  a  look 
of  pleasure.  It  was  a  look  which 
always  became  Mrs.  Beltravers, 
whose  beauty  was  not  of  the  descrip- 
tion that  gains  by  sadness— and 
sometimes  she  appeared  kind  and 
happy  in  spite  of  herself. 

'  Here  is  a  happy  coincidence!' 
she  cried,  holding  up  the  business- 
like letter  in  triumph.  'Our  ma- 
nager at  Saharunpore  vrants  us  to 
go  there  at  onca  He  says  that  all 
kinds  of  affairs  connected  with  the 
estate  require  to  be  arranged,  and 
that  the  trustees,  or  some  people  of 
the  kind,  wish  to  consult  with  us,  or 
with  me  at  any  rate,  on  the  part  of 
Constance.' 

'And  you  will  go  there?'  asked 
May,  et'erlj;  adding,  however,  with 
quick  discouragement,  'but  this 
place — Sahar— what  do  you  call  it? 
— ^is  not  where  my  father  is.  You 
will  leave  me  after  all.' 

May's  ideas  of  Indian  localities 
were  rather  limited. 

'It  is  very  near,  though/  said 
Mrs.  Beltravers, '  and  ^e  can  travel 
up  the  country  together,  and  I  can 
— can  at  least— send  you  on  to  join 
— ^to  Dehra  Doon,  that  is  to  say.' 

Mrs.  Beltravers  was  evidently 
thinking  more  than  she  expressed, 
and  it  seemed  that  her  thoughts 
were  not  all  happy.    But  the  plan 
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was  a  welcome  one  to  all^  even  to 
Constanoe,  who  did  not  mnch  care 
where  she  went^  but  was  at  least 
«lad  to  have  the  society  of  May, 

'  There  is  some  littte  difficulty 
involved/  said  Mrs.  Beltravers  to 
May,  coming  to  the  practical  point 
'  We  cannot  travel  all  the  way 
alone.  Time  was  when  ladies  needed 
no  attendance  beyond  that  of  their 
native  servants,  and  might  journey 
from  one  end  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Boad  to  the  other  without  dreaming 
of  danger.  But  since  those  dreadful 
mutinies  last  year —when  Constance 
and  myself  were,  fortunately,  in 
Euxope—the  case  is  different,  and 
some  parts  of  the  country  are  still 
disturbed.  We  are  quite  safe  as  far 
as  we  can  be  taken  by  the  railway ; 
but  travelling  by  dak  is  impossible 
without  protection.' 

It  was  ultimately  arranged  that 
our  friends  should  brave  the  journey 
by  themselves  as  far  as  thoy  could 
by  railway,  and  then  wait  until 
other  passengers  were  proceeding 
up  the  road,  so  that  they  might 
have  company  at  least,  if  not  a  spe- 
cial escort.  Then  came  purefaasing, 
packing,  and  miscellaneous  prepa- 
rations ;  and  while  these  are  going 
on  it  is  as  well  to  leave  the  ladies 
alone. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

MB.  MILWARD  QBTS  HIS  'JAWAB.' 

The  relations  between  Constance 
and  Milward  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  very  clearly  defined ;  and  one 
day  before  their  departure  Mrs.  Bel- 
travers questioned  that  young  lady 
on  the  subject. 

'I  never  much  liked  Mr.  Mil- 
ward,'  said  Mrs.  Beltravers ;  '  bat  I 
begin  to  pity  him,  for  he  is  being 
treated  very  unfairly.  Apart  from 
the  encouragement  you  gave  him  at 
first,  yon  have  treated  him  since 
with  such  a  decided  mark  of  your 
preference  that  he  may  be  excused 
if  he  considers  you  compromised  in 
his  fevour.  You  ought  to  give  him 
at  least  an  answer  one  way  or  the 
other.' 

'  I  know  I  ought,'  cried  the  girl, 
'  and  that  is  what  distresses  me ;  for 
I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the 


answer  he  expects,  and  the  one  that 
I  ought  to  give.  As  for  Norman— 
Sir  Norman  Halidame— I  will  of 
course  think  no  more  about  him. 
He  has  treated  me  as  I  deserve  to 
be  treated,  and  all  I  can  hope  is 
that  we  may  never  meet  again.  Bat 
—but— I  never  knew  tOl  now  how 
much  I  loved  him  V 

And  the  girl  wept  bitterly. 

'Poor  child!'  said  Mrs.  Beltra- 
vers, trying  to  soothe  her.  '  You  are 
indeed  made  to  suffer  for  your  &ult 
— and  from  suffering  from  faults 
none  of  us  can  hope  to  escape—but 
Sir  Norman  being — being  gone,  you 
are  at  least  free  to  answer  Mr. 
Milward  as  you  please,  and  you 
ought  to  do  so  at  once,  before  we 
set  out  on  our  journey.  I  do  not 
wish  to  influence  you  either  way— 
you  know  what  I  should  have 
wished,  could  it  have  been;  but 
now  all  I  wish  is  to  see  you  happy 
in  your  own  way.  If  you  accept 
Mr.  Milward ' 

'  But,  suppose,  mamma,  that  I  re- 
fuse him  ?' 

'  In  that  case  I  am  at  least  sure 
of  this— that  Milward  ia  an  honour- 
able man ;  that  he  will  respect  your 
feelings,  and  give  you  no  pain  by 
making  reproaches.  Believe  me 
that  what  I  say  will  prove  true.' 

'  If  I  thought  so ' 

'  But  you  must  think  so.  I  will 
answer  for  him  * 

'  That  would  make  me— almost 
—happy.  It  would  at  least  remove 
the  present  weight  upon  me— a 
burden  that  I  cannot  bear.  I  will 
take  yonr  adyice— why  did  not 
I  take  it  always?— and  break  to 
him  as  gently  as  I  can  what  he  is 
to  expect.  But  I  cannot  talk  to 
him— I  must  write.' 

And  Constance  wrote  that  e  vem'ng. 
Her  task  was  a  difficult  one— and 
how  easy  it  would  have  been  if 
performed  for  another  person! 
Writing  for  anybody  rather  than 
herself,  she  would  at  once  have  ex- 
pressed exactly  what  she  intended 
in  terms  of  the  utmost  propriety- 
saying  neither  too  little  nor  too 
much.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  being  the  counsel  in  your 
own  case.  So  Constance  wrote  at 
least  a  dozen  letters  before  she 
could  write  one  that  would— well, 
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not  satisfy  her,  but  that  would 
safficiently  answer  her  purpose.  It 
was  a  very  considerate  and  even 
kind  commnnicatioD.  (Constance 
oonld  no  more  have  written  it  three 
months  before  than  she  oould  have 
taken  a  flight  to  the  moon.  But  her 
suffering  had  taught  her  much — 
she  had  begun  to  feel  for  the  first 
time.  She  oould  not  hare  written  as 
she  did  even,  if  she  had  only  not 
wished  to  marry  Milward.  It  was 
the  loye  which  she  bore  to  one  man 
which  led  her  to  respect  the  loye 
borne  to  her  by  another.  Love  is 
said  to  be  selfish,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  so  in  one  aspect;  but  it  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  charity. 
Lovers  always  treat  lovers  with 
tenderness;  and  when  one  person 
is  really  loved,  all  the  world  is 
loved  besides. 

I  suppose  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  (Constance  never  cared  so  much 
for  Milward  as  when  she  was  casting 
him  off.  Once,  indeed,  when  she 
had  finished  one  of  her  rejected  mis- 
sives, which  she  condemned  as  too 
cruel,  she  went  so  &r  as  to  fancy 
that  she  had  mistaken  her  feeling 
towards  him,  and  that  she  might 
take  him,  after  all,  with  a  true 
heart.  And  then  came  a  whisper  in 
her  ear~(whence  do  such  whispers 
come?) — that  Norman  had  been 
very  quick  to  condenm  her,  and 
might,  after  all,  rejoice  at  the  turn 
events  had  taken.  Impelled  by  this 
idea  she  began  another  letter  to 
Milward,  assuring  him  of  her  love. 
But  this  was  more  difficult  than  all 
her  previous  essays  on  the  other 
side.  Her  pen  would  not  record 
the  words  she  wished  to  write— the 
diction  got  hopelessly  wrong— she 
evidently  could  not  express  the 
state  of  her  mind  upon  paper.  And, 
seeing  this,  she  thought  that  her 
nervous  irritation  was  a  decree  of 
Providence — that  she  was  not  des- 
tined to  tell  MUlward  she  loved  him. 
So  she  tore  this  letter  as  she  had 
torn  the  others,  and  once  more 
essayed  to  carry  out  her  original 
intention.  This  she  accomplished 
at  last;  and  great  was  her  sense  of 
relief  when  the  letter  was  actually 
folded,  directed,  and  given  out  of 
her  hands.  She  had  now  nothing 
to  dread  but  Milward's  answer;  ana 
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she  believed  that,  if  he  accepted  her 
dedsion  resignedly  and  without  re- 

S roach,  her  relief  would  be  complete, 
ut  she  deceived  herself.  Milward 
was — ^much  what  we  know  him  to 
be.  He  was  not  troubled  with 
strong  poasion  which  comes  from. 
deep  feeling.  He  had  loved  Oon- 
steAice  as  well  as  he  was  capable  of 
loving  any  woman.  He  admired 
her  beauty ;  he  admired  her  spirit 
perhaps  even  more.  She  was  a  prize 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  win. 
But  he  would  no  more  protest 
against  being  rejected,  than  he 
would  have  protested  against  losing 
a  game  at  cards  or  Yds  chance  upon 
a  horse-race.  Some  men  are  honour- 
ably warm — ^Milward  was  honour- 
ably cold.  His  was  the  happier  lot 
of  ihe  two.  It  enabled  him  to  write 
what  conmion  people  would  call  a 
'  gentlemanlike^  letter  in  reply ;  and 
to  be  conventionally  gentlemanlike 
in  his  position,  mostof  us  would  have 
to  renounce  a  great  deal  of  natural 
feeling.  His  answer,  couched  in 
a  spirit  of  kindly  courtesy,  with 
a  reserve  of  frienaliness,  was  weU 
worthy  of  the  delicacy  which  had  in- 
spired Constance  to  make  her  avowal. 
It  was  a  welcome  relief  to  Constance, 
who  felt  so  grateful  to  Milward  for 
his  consideration  that  she  reproached 
herself  again  for  having  induced  it ; 
and  her  charity  went  so  far  that  she 
half  persuaded  herself  to  recall  what 
she  had  done,  and  resume  her 
former  relations  towards  the  young 
(^cer.  She  thought  she  would 
never  be  able  to  meet  him  again, 
after  her  treatment  of  him;  but 
Milwud,  fortunately,  thought  that 
his  dignity  demanded  the  ordeal  as 
soon  as  possible;  so,  a  few  days 
after  |;ettmg  what  they  call  in  India 
his  'jaWab,'  he  called  in  Garden 
Beach  in  order  to  show  how  uncon- 
cernedly he  oould  conduct  himself. 
Constanoe  was  much  agitated  on  his 
name  being  announced,  but  she 
could  not  refuse  to  see  him;  and 
his  demeanour  soon  reassured  her, 
and  softened  her  regrets  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  There  are  few 
men,  I  fancy,  beside  Milward,  with 
which  a  lady  could  have  broken  off 
an  engagement  in  so  pleasant  a 
manner. 
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CHAPTBB  LV. 

THB  JOUBNEY— WHAT   HAPPENED  AT 
A  DAK  BUNGALOW. 

■X  Milwaid  took  so  oompotedly  his 
ocmditton  as  a  xejeoted  soitor  that 
he  Tolontewed  to  attend  our  friends 
in  their  upward  jonmey  as  far  as 
the  railway  oonld  aooommodate 
them;  and  aooordingly,  ooe  fine 
moming  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  four  trayeUers^three  ladies 
and  a  gentleman— not  only  might 
have  been  observed,  but  were  ob- 
serred  by  a  great  many  persons,  to 
dzite  £iN>maoertain  honse  inOarden 
Beach  to  a  certain  gb&t  whence  the 
steam-fiirry  was  to  conTsy  them  to 
tlM  railway  station  at  Howrah.  In 
those  days,  as  in  these,  the  riTsr 
was  traversed  in  this  manner,  while 
a  bridge  was  being  talked  about. 

The  iron  horse  in  India  is  very 
much  like  the  irtm  horse  anywhere 
else.  Ton  cannot  orientalise  a 
steam-engine,  and  the  rails  and 
sleepers  also  persist  in  retdniog 
their  European  character.  But  there 
are  certain  differences  in  detail 
which  are  obyious  at  first  sight; 
and  these  were  keenly  appreciated 
by  May,  who,  unlike  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  saw  an  Indian 
railway  for  the  first  timet  Like 
other  ^Tellers,  whose  6zx)erience  in 
such  matters  hare  been  British 
rutfaer  than  Bengali,  she  was  not 
prepared  to  see  the  baggage  takm 
into  the  possession  of  a  dozen  or 
two  of  nearly  naked  black  gentle- 
men,  all  talking  at  the  top  of  their 
Toices,  and  bent  apparently  upon 
carrying  it  in  different  directions. 
The  manner  in  which  the  third  and 
foorth-class  passengers  were  driven 
about  by  the  money-takers  and  por- 
tera  was  also  something  new ;  and 
it  seemed  wonderfol,  after  the  chaos 
of  contusion  which  prevailed  at  firat, 
that  order  should  ever  be  restored 
and  departure  become  possible.  But 
Milward  was  a  very  good  manager 
in  such  cases,  and  he  paid  the  coolies, 
bullied  them,  and  drove  th^n  away 
with  thorough  Anglo-Indian  vigour, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  time  our 
travi^lere  found  themselves  safe  in 
their  carriages  and  prepared  to  face 
the  destinies  to  any  extent  They 
arc  excellent  carriages— those  of  the 


first  class— on  the  lodiaa  milways, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  le- 
eeption  of  air,  a  w^oome  ally  in  the 
'cold  weather,'  whidi  deeeriptkm, 
by^the-way,  must  be  aooepted  in  a 
strictly  comparative  aease.  The 
journey  was  thus  made  very  plea- 
santly, and  the  progress  was  not 
without  novelty  to  a  passenger  who 
has  not  been  accustomed  to  see  tro- 
pical trees  and  ancient  tonples,  and 
villages  which  seem  made  of  mnd 
and  matting,  whirl  by  the  windows, 
and  monk^  and  strange  binls 
perehing  upon  the  tel^;rai^  wires. 

But  railway  journeys  are  fiatiguiDg 
whoiever  they  are  made,  and  our 
travellere  were  not  sorry  when,  to- 
wards evening,  they  arrived  at  Sher- 
gotty,  beyond  which  place  the  line 
was  not  then  extended,  and  whence 
they  were  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  destinies  of  the  d4k.  Here  they 
took  up  their  quartera  in  theatagins 
bungalow,  where  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  pass  the  nighk 
Some  other  travellere  were  to  pro- 
ceed upwards  in  the  moming,  so 
they  might  calculate  upon  protee- 
tion  on  the  road. 

A  dak  bungalow  is  not  a  cheerful 
place,  and  that  at  Shergotty — I  sup- 
pose it  has  no  existence  now — oould 
not  claim  to  be  an  exoepti<m  to  tibe 
rula  Its  exterior  exhibited  the 
usual  bare  building,  with  the  usual 
thatched  roof,  standing  in  the  usoal 
desert  compound,  with  the  usual 
cook-house  ad,^M»nt;  and  when  you 
penetrated  inside  there  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  any  other 
resting-plaoe  on  the  road ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  were  four  half-fornished 
rooms,  each  containing  a  bed  with- 
out clothing,  and  destitute  of  any 
adornment  beyond  the  printed  rules 
and  regulations  on  the  walls,  unless 
we  count  the  little  case  fall  of 
'serious'  little  books,  deposited  for 
the  use  of  travellere  by  a  benevolent 
society.  Such  was  the  accommoda- 
tion to  which  Mrs.  Beltrevere  and 
her  party  found  themselves  com- 
mitted, and  all  they  could  do  was  to 
make  the  best  of  it  One  of  the 
rooms  was  already  occupied  by  two 
gentlemen,  whose  gharries,  loaded 
wi^  inggage,  were  standing  at  tiie 
entrance,  the  respective  horses  havmg 
bean  taken  out    Of  two  out  of  the 
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olhor  three  apartmeBtB  ihe 
took  prompt  poesesBicm,  and  Mil- 
ward,  who  had  i^;reed  to  stay  mitii 
next  morning,  appropriated  the 
other.  There  was  not  too  miioh 
room,  for  Mrs.  BeltraYers  had  an 
"Rfteii^  maid,  and  there  were  also 
two  native  abigaili,  and  a  man  of 
the  el«M  ealled  a  'chuppnwQy/  in- 
ohided  in  the  suite  of  the  ladies ; 
bat  ti&e  native  servants,  when  not 
engaged  in  their  dnties,  confined 
thenuelree  to  the  yerandah  outside. 
Mrs.  Beltravers,  being  an  old  tra- 
veller, was  not  unprovided  with 
stores  of  various  kinds,  so  they  ware 
not  quite  dependent  for  dinner  upon 
the  khansainah^s  inevitable  'moor- 
ghee  grill*  and  curry.  It  was  a 
clear  case  of '  roughing  it/  however, 
and  luxurious  arrangements  were 
not  to  be  thought  of;  but  their  ab- 
sence did  not  disconcert  anybody 
except  the  EngUsh  maid,  who  won- 
dered that  her  mistress  could  *  lower 
hersdf '  by  spendinga  night  in  such 
a  place. 

When  things  were  alittle  in  order 
the  khansamah  belonging  to  the 
bungalow  gave  to  Mrs.  Seltravers 
the  inevitable  travellers'  book,  in 
order  that  she  might  enter  the  names 
ofhunr  party.  The  traveUeis' book 
is  a  great  resource  to  people  staying 
in  dftk  bungalows,  oontaming  as  it 
does  the  records  of  the  arrival  and 
depasture  for  a  year  or  two  faacdc  of 
BO  many  people  moie  or  lees  known 
to  you,  witii  the  various  opinions 
expressed  of  the  accommodation, 
supplies,  and  attendance.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  entries  are  simple  and 
decorous,  but  many  are  decidedly 
otherwise,  and  bear  strong  marks  of 
the  ensign  mind.  Borne  gentlemen 
do  not  give  their  own  names,  but 
prefer  playful  aifioses  descriptive  of 
iiistorical  personages  or  public  cha- 
racters of  the  present  day,  with 
sometimes  a  pleasant  mingling  of 
1^  two.  Thus  you  will  read  that 
Mr.  Budcstone,  accompanied  by 
Queen  Elisabeth,  arrived  at  the 
bungalow  on  a  certain  day  and 
stirred  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
were  very  much  disgusted  at  the 
refreshment  enppliea,  and  called 
the  attention  of  tiie  Gk>vnnor-QeBe- 
nd  to  tiie  ihet  that  it  was  high  time 
the  kfaitmutgar  bad  a  dean  pugvee. 


Or  it  may  be  that  you  will  find  re- 
corded bow  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  entertained  at  the  place, 
accozupanied  by  Becky  Sharpe,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Toole,  Joe  Muggins's  dog,  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen.  You 
may  easily  imagine  the  manner  in 
which  the  changes  may  be  rung 
upon  this  kind  of  jocularity,  under 
the  conditions  of  youth  and  ine- 
sponsibility,  for  the  khansamah  of 
course  cannot  read  a  word  of  the 
lively  commentary,  but  imagines 
that  his  customers  have  been  ao- 
tuated  by  a  severe  sense  of  duty  in 
making  their  effonrts.  Now  and  then 
he  will  look  puzzled  at  a  comio  pio- 
torial  addition,  but  he  usually  oon- 
siders  this  as  a  mystic  rite  aasooiated 
with  religion  or  caste. 

As  to  understanding  the  Ferin- 
ghees,  that  is  an  object  which  never 
enters  into  his^remoteet  contempla- 
tion. This  grave  Ariatic,  with  hb 
venerable  beard,  will  tell  lies  to  you, 
and  swindle  you,  and  it  may  be 
would  have  no  objection  to  murder 
you  if  the  performance  came  in  his 
way  of  business ;  but  he  never  de- 
scends to  wit  or  humour,  and  would 
not,  were  he  offered  the  choicest 
specimens  of  those  articles,  fie  may 
be  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye— 
as  d4k  bungalow  khansamahs  have 
occasionally  been  found  to  be^bat 
he  never  loses  his  dignity,  and  the 
high  moral  tone  which  heaasumes 
towards  a  jesting  officer  and  gentle- 
man is  that  of  &e  late  Mr.  Widdi- 
comb,  the  ridingnnaster  at  Astl^a, 
in  his  conversations  with  the  clown. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  Jehan 
Bukhsh  considers  the  average  order 
of  educated  English  gentlemen  to 
rank  among  the  vulgakest  human 
brutes  in  creation. 

There  was  one  fsatore  in  the 
bungalow-book  brought  to  Mrs. 
Beltravers  which  was  common  to 
most  bungalow-books  whidi  had 
not  been  burnt  during  the  recent 
revolt.  There  was  a  great  gap  in 
it,  as  far  as  dates  were  concerned, 
during  which  no  travellers  had  been 
on  the  road.  Up  to  the  latest  hour 
before  the  blank  the  sucoeedii^ 
occupants  of  the  bungalow  had  bean 
making  their  comments  in  liie  old 
manner,  '  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,'  and  the  last  entry 
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recorded  the  Uak  that  two  tabaltem 
officers  had  sought  shelter,  found 
eTerythisg  'beastly/  and  had  left 
indignantly  beoanse  they  ooold  not 
get  any  beer.  Mrs.  Beltrarers  re- 
membered their  names  very  welL 
They  had  been  found  murdered  on 
the  road  a  few  hours  afterwards^ 
and  so  disfigured  as  to  be  distin- 
guishable one  from  the  other  only 
through  the  difference  in  their  hair, 
that  of  one  falling  straight,  and 
that  of  the  other  clustering  about 
his  forehead  in  curls.  Beferring 
back,  Mrs.  Beltravers  met  with  the 
names  of  many  other  persons  who 
had  since  met  with  yiolent  deaths, 
and  she  might  have  found  many 
more,  but  that  the  khansamah  came 
in  and  asked  for  the  book,  in  order 
that  the  two  travellers  in  the  other 
part  of  the  building  might  sign  it, 
as  they  were  just  about  to  leaye. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  in  question 
was  in^the  verandah  at  the  side  of 
the  bungalow,  examining  the  pack- 
ing of  his  gharree,  when  the  khan- 
samah took  away  the  volume,  so  it 
was  placed  in  his  hands  before 
being  conveyed  to  his  friend.  As 
he  took  the  pen  which  the  attendant 
brought  out  to  him,  in  order  to 
make  his  entry,  the  stranger  glanced 
at  the  names  written  above,  and  the 
date  accompanying  them.  The  sun 
was  setting  behind  the  distant  hills, 
which  now,  in  the  cold  season,  were 
bright  with  vegetation ;  and  its  deep 
red  glow  filled  the  verandah  where 
he  stood.  But  I  think  the  flush 
which  so  suddenly  rose  to  his  cheek 
came  from  the  blood,  and  you  may 
easOy  suppose  that  it  did  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  stranger  was  no 
other  than  Cecil  Halidame. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Mrs. 
Beltravers  received  a  message, 
through  the  khansamah,  that  a  soMh 
desired  an  interview  with  her,  and 
would  come  to  her  verandah  in  front 
of  the  house  if  he  could  see  her 
there  alone. 

Ck)nstance  was  then  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  May  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Beltravers 
when  the  message  reached  that  lady, 
who  exhibited  a  momentary  confu- 
sion, but  said,  with  composure : 

'  I  suppose  this  is  some  CSalcutia 
acquaintance ;  but  there  is  no  reason 


why  I  should  see  him  alone^it 
must  be  some  mistake  of  the  khan- 
samah's.  Come,  out  with  me,  May, 
and  we  will  see  who  it  is.' 

So  May  walked  out  upon  the 
verandah  with  Mrs.  Beltravers,  and 
a  minute  afterwards  they  saw  ajp- 
proaching  them  a  person  whom  they 
both  recognised.  He  paused  wh^ 
he  beheld  them,  and  was  about  to 
retreat,  when  Mrs.  Beltravers,  with 
some  haughtinees  of  manner,  mo- 
tk>ned  him  to  advance,  saying  hur- 
riedly to  May: 

'Leave  me,  my  child;  I  must 
speak  to  this  man,  as  he  wishes 
it' 

She  was  so  agitated  herself  that 
she  did  not  remark  the  agitation  of 
May,  who  ran  back  into  the  house 
and  hid  herself  behind  the  green 
jalousies  which  occupied  the  door- 
way. And  once  there.  May  was 
chained  to  the  spot.  She  had  no 
desire  to  listen,  but  an  irresistible 
impulse  impelled  her  to  behold  the 
interview.  As  a  sjpeotetor,  however, 
she  could  not  avoid  gaining  an  idea 
of  what  passed  between  the  twa 
They  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  so  that 
only  a  word  here  and  there  reached 
the  ears  of  May,  and  these  she  tried 
not  to  hear.  But  it  was  evideott 
that  Halidame  was  a  suppliant,  and 
that  Mrs.  Beltravers  was  lej^ieeeans 
his  advances  with  indignation  and 
reproach.  The  interview  did  not 
occupy  many  minutes,  and  it  was 
being  abruptly  concluded  by  Mrs. 
Belbavers,  who  was  returning  to- 
wards the  doorway,  when  Halidame 
exclaimed  passionately  —  and  the 
words  reached  the  ear  of  May  in 
spite  of  herself — 

'  I  own  that  I  wronged  you  about 
my  brother,  and  you  ought  to  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  what  were 
my  feehngs  towards  May.  I  never 
loved  her  for  herself— I  never  loved 
her  at  all — ^it  was  you  who  impelled 
me  towards  her— I  saw  in  her  your 
own  self,  as  you  were  wh^  I  first 
loved  you.  You  may  tell  her  this— 
I  will  never  meet  her  again.' 

May  neither  heard  nor  saw  more. 
How  she  reached  the  inner  room  she 
knew  not;  but  when  consciousness 
came  to  her  she  found  herself  there 
with  Constance,  who  was  oomforting 
her  with  kindly  ministrations.  Mrs. 
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Beltrayers  was  also  present,  bnt  too 
much  agitated  to  give  afisistanoe; 
and  when  ^Sxy  opened  her  eyes, 
looked  around,  and  remembered 
where  she  was,  the  elder  lady  conld 
only  clasp  her  in  her  arms  and  cry 
over  her — ^like  a  woman.  May  was 
herself  again  veiy  soon,  and  with 
her  remembrance  of  the  words  which 
fihe  had  heard  from  Cecil  came  a 
great  sense  of  relief.  She  was  not 
indignant  with  him;  she  was  not 
humiliated  in  herself.  Cecil  had 
done  what  no  woman  who  loyeshim 
can  forgive  a  man  for  doing.  He 
had  cast  her  off.  He  had  avowed 
that  she  had  attracted  him  only 
as  the  reflection  of  another,  and  by 
the  light  of  this  avowal  his  recent 


conduct  towBfds  her  might  be  ^- 
plained.  It  was  explained,  and  May 
was  thankful  for  the  explanation. 
I  suspect  that  she  had  never  really 
loved  Cecil,  and  how  far  she  had  * 
forsworn  herself  in  her  first  impulses 
towards  him  I  am  unable  to  say. 
But  I  fancy  that  she  deceived  her- 
self during  those  early  days  at 
Shuttleton,  and  had  allowed  Cecil 
also  to  be  deceived.  Constance,  in 
her  early  days,  would  have  felt  no 
scruples  in  telling  any  man  that  she 
had  changed  her  mind,  but  May's 
ideas  of  honour  in  such  matters  were 
part  of  her  nature ;  and  one  girl,  as 
we  know,  had  learned  from  expe- 
rience that  which  was  an  instinct 
with  the  other. 


OXFOED  AND  THE  NEW  EEGIME. 


THE  academical  year  at  Oxford 
has  just  begun;  the  old 
University  town  on  the  banks  of 
tiie  Isis  has  aroused  itself  from  its 
annual  trance,  and  is  alive  once 
more.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
of  Charles  Lamb's  essays  is  devoted 
to  ti^e  chums  of  Oxford  during  the 
tong  vacation.  They  are  charms  in 
which  the  Oxford  representative  of 
commerce  or  industry  would  see  little 
enough.  'During  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,  Ox- 
ford trade  stands  steadily  at  stag- 
nation point  Shops  are  closed,  and 
their  proprietors — on  the  strength 
of  the  plenteous  harvest  of  tarn 
time—disport  themselves  on  the 
Bhine  in  the  disguise  of  foreign 
counts,  or  live  at  their  country 
places  in  the  style  of  noblemen* 
The  extreme  length  of  the  long 
vacation  is,  however,  a  bad  thing 
for  Oxford  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Oxford,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
differs  from  Cambridge  in  this  im- 
portant particular— it  is  a  town  in  a 
University,  whereas  Cambridge  is 
more  of  a  University  in  a  town. 
Oxford,  it  is  true,  is  a  county 
capital,  and  has  lately  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  regular 
residents.  But  the  residents  care 
little  about  the  University  out  of 
term  time,  and  take  their  autumnal 


holiday,  after  the  London  jGuhion, 
by^the  seaside  or  on  the  Continent  It 
is  upon  the  University  custom  and 
patronage,  direct  or  indirect,  that 
Oxford  entirely  depends  for  ite  com- 
mercial and  industrial  prosperity. 
The  business  which  tenn  brings 
with  it  causes  an  unnatural  strain, 
and  when  the  term  gives  place  to 
vacation  there  begins  a  period  of 
equally  unnatural  depression.  The 
effects  of  this  state  of  things  are  felt 
more  keenly,  and  result  more  dis- 
advantageously  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  College 
servante,  college  retainers,  waitera, 
et  hoc  genus  omne,  suffer  grievously 
not  merely  in  pocket  but  in  morale 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of 
labour  and  holiday,  the  artificial 
pressure  of  term,  followed  by  the 
not  less  unnatuialj  torpor  !of  the 
vacation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  are  compelled  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  SbmoB,  and  so 
long  as  the  hay  is  made  th^r  care 
little  to  what  shifts  of  extortion  or 
dishonesty  they  are  put  A  col- 
lateral result  is  also: a  spirit  of 
improvidence,  incidentally 'fostered^ 
as  might  be  expected,  by  the  busi- 
ness arrangemente  of  the  academical 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sur- 
prising changes  which  have  lately, 
as  we  shall  point  out  in  the  course 
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of  this  IMUMT,  oome  over  the  stirfAOo 
of  Oxford  life  have  not  left  certain  of 
the  pheDomena  of  the  loog  yacation 
untouched.  At  Cambridge  the  habit 
of '  staying  up  doxiDg  the  Loog  *  has 
always,  more  or  less,  existed:  at 
Oxford  it  is  only  within  the  last  year 
or  two  that  anything  Ulce  it  has  been 
loDown.  Certain  yonng  gentlemen 
who  are  f<»d  of  the  Hey  throp  or  the 
old  Berkshire  hounds,  have  from  time 
immemorial  represented  to  the  home 
department  that  the  exigencies  of 
their  academical  studies  will  compel 
them  to  pass  a  portion  of  their 
Christmas  or  Easter  vacation  with- 
in the  walls  of  their  college,  and 
have  spent  the  weeks  thus  set  apart 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  classical 
labours  in  going  to  every  meet 
within  an  available  distance  of  their 
University ;  but  Oxford  in  the  long 
vacation  has  always  been  a  sceDO  of 
ocademical  desolation.  Gradually, 
however,  something  like  the  Cam- 
bridge  plan  is  coming  into  vogoe 
at  Oxfom;  and  hardworking  tutors 
anger  on,  long  after  term  is  over,  to 
taba  assiduous  pupils,  or  oome  up 
16c  the  same  purpose  long  ere  it  has 
yet  begun. 

A  busy  time,  in  truth,  this  in- 
auguration of  tiie  academical  year, 
and  a  period  fraught  with  no  small 
importance  to  the  many  aspiring 
freshmen  who  throng  up  to  Isis  to 
get  learning.  It  is  but  the  first  step, 
&c. :  it  is  the  first  term  which,  m 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  decides  the 
odour  which  the  other  terms  are 
to  wear — ^which  in  effect  realises,  or 
wretchedlj  frustrates,  fond  parental 
wishes  and  honourable  dreams  of 
youthfdl  ambition.  Busy  are  the 
captains  of  the  college  boat  dabs 
just  now,  and  busiest  of  all  the 
officials  of  the  University  Boat  Club. 
Walk  down  the  river  any  afternoon, 
and  you  will  see  two  keen-eyed 
athletes  watching  from  the  bank  the 
'form'  displayed  and  the  promise 
exhibited  by  the  various  oarsmen  in 
the  different  college  boats.  It  is  in 
the  October  term  that  the  selection 
of  the  champions  who  are  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  Isis  against  their 
rivals  of  Cam,  between  Putney  and 
Mortlake,  some  six  months  hence,  is 
practically  made;  and  these  two 
vigilant   gentlemen,  who  have   a 


marvellously  happy  knack  in  pick- 
ing out  promising  material  at  a 
glance,  are  old  'Varsity  oars,  as  the 
sUver  sculls  on  their  blue  flannel 
caps  indicate,  energetically  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  aquatic  recroiting 
sergeants.  A  busy  time,  too,  ior 
tradesmen  and  their  touts;  a  time 
when,  the  retailer  of  goods,  such  ub 
those  in  which  the  heart  of  the 
undergraduate  delights,  places  his 
wares  temptingly  in  his  windows, 
when  unfledged  freshmen  are 
deluged  with  cards  solidting  pa- 
tronage, just  as  in  two  years'  tune 
they  assuredly  will  be  with  bills 
soliciting  payment  In  all  these 
respects  Oxford  is,  indeed,  just  the 
same  as  ever.  But  there  are  other 
respects,  some  of  them  obvious,  and 
upon  the  surface,  others  more  vital 
and  less  superficidly  visible,  in  which 
she  has  undergone,  and  is  under- 
going, what  is  nothing  less  than  a 
revolution. 

A  revolutionary  air,  it  must  in- 
deed  strike   any   one   who   knew 
Oxford  as  it  was  a  couple  of  decades, 
or  even  one  decade,  since,  and  who 
revisits  it  now,  there  is  univeraally 
prevalent  about  the  place.    The  old 
nabitu^  of  the  University  who,  after 
such  an  interval  as  we  have  in- 
dicated, returns  to  the  haunts  of  his 
bygone  youth,  will  find  food   for 
surprise  in  everything  around  him. 
It  may    perhaps    strike  him  that 
there    is  a    provoking   juvenility 
in  the  appearance   of  the  under- 
giaduates  who  parade  the  streets; 
every  one  seems  to  look,  he  may 
fancy,  inefG^bly  younger  than  they 
did  in  the  days  when  Plancus  was 
oonsuL     Probably  this  idea  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  our  friend 
himself  has  grown  older  in  the  in- 
terval.     There   is   another    thing 
which  he  will  certainly  notice  in 
the  outward  man  of  the  academical 
youth.  There  is  a  singularly  neglige 
air  about  their  costume — a  look,  he 
may  almost  fancy  it  to  be,  of  abso- 
lute rowdiDoss— a  spedes  of  implied 
defiance  to  all  recognised  proprieties 
of  dress.    True,  he  rememb^  that 
in  his  own  time  there  was  not  a 
little  of  monstrodty  oftentimes  con- 
spicuous    in    the    undergraduate 
toilette  of  the  period ;  that  monkey 
jackets  of  abnormal  sbagginess  were 
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WQTDy  and   oiavais  of  astoondisg 
hues;  that    the    nether   limbe   of 
Btudeots  were  encased  in  garments 
with  a  pattern  so  strongly  defined 
that  it  required— in  the  language  of 
'  Punch ' — at  least  two  persons  pro- 
perly to  show  it  off ;  and  that  yanons 
other  little  eccentricities,  more  or 
less    strongly    defined,   were    not 
merely  tolerated  but  were  approved 
oL  But  all  these  were  extravagances 
on  the  side  of  what  may  be  called 
dressinees.    However  outri  the  cos- 
tome  of  the  undergraduate  might  be, 
its  peculiarities  sprang  from  a  rest- 
less and  insatiable  desire  to  be  well 
•  abreast  if  not  in  advance  of  the 
established  &shion  of  the  day.    The 
features  which  he  will  now  note  in 
their  personal  appearance  betoken 
an  exactly  opposite  tendency.    The 
peonliarities  are  not  now  those  of 
dressiness,  but  undressiness.     It  is 
not  that  the  undergraduate  of  1870 
exhibits  a  painful  amount  of  attoi- 
tioQ  to  the  cut  and  appearance  of 
his  raiment,  but  that  he  exhibits 
»»roe]y  any  attention  at  all.    At 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  it 
wili  strike  our  imaginary  visitor  that 
the    only   costume   which    young 
Oxford  ever  cares  to  don  consists  of 
a  rode  pilot  jacket,  a  flannel  cap, 
ft  dir^  white  woollen  comfortsr,  and 
either  flannel  inexpressibles   of  a 
corvesponding    hue    or    else    the 
surtiolee  of  dress  which  are  known 
as  knickerbockers.    In  this  guise 
young  Oxford  musters  in  great  force 
about  the  hour  we  have  indicated, 
patrols  the  streets,  lounges  into  the 
Union  to  write  his  letters,  hangs 
abont   shop-windows   and    college 
gates.    The  explanation  of  the  cos- 
tume, which  may  be  warm,  but  is  far 
from  elegant)  is  that  young  Oxford 
has  been  indulging  in  his  afternoon 
exercise  upon  the  river,  and  declines 
to  take  the  trouble  to  doff  his  aquatic 
soit  during  the  hour  and  a  half  that 
has  yet  to  elapse  before  he  returns 
to  ocdlege.    '  This  is  a  sort  of  thing,' 
remarks  our  friend  to  himself, '  that 
we  knew  nothing  of  in  our  time.    I 
don't  like  it—upon  my  soul  I  don't!' 
Quite  so,  sir;  very  likely  you  don't: 
only  vou  must  remember  that  nearly 
five  lustra  have  passed  since  your 
time  existed,  and  that  in  this  space 
Oxford,  like  the  rent  of  the  world. 


has  seen  mighty  changes — has,  in 
&ct,  submitted  to  a  social  revolution 
of  which  the  phenomena  that  you 
have  noticed  in  the  matter  of  costume 
are  but  to  be  accepted  as  the  super- 
ficial symbols  and  the  outward 
signs. 

What  this  revolution  is  can  be 
at  the  outset  very  briefly  stated. 
The  relation  in  which  Oxford  now 
stands  to  the  nation  at  large  is  sud- 
denly and  entirely  changed.  The 
university  which  Alfred  founded 
has  ceased  to  be  exclusive  and  has 
become  national;  it  has  lost  its 
aristocratic  prestige,  and  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people.  The  first  step 
toweuxls  this  consummation  was  of 
course;  taken  by  the  UniTersify 
Gommifision  in  1853,  and  in  the 
direction  which  was  then  indicated 
matters  have  since  been  going  at  a 
Tery  rapid  rate.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible that,  so  far  as  Oxford  is 
concerned,  she  should  be  more  acces- 
sible to  all  classes  of  people  than 
she  is  at  present  The  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  of  her  various  col- 
leges have  been  thrown  open  with 
so  ungrudging  a  hand,  and  the 
rewards  of  a  Uke  character  for 
deserving  pupils  attached  to  almost 
all  schools  in  the  present  day  are 
so  lavishly  distributed,  that  any  lad 
whom  it  is  a  special  object  to  send 
to  the  University  is  quite  certain 
to  be  able  to  support  himself.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  adequate  nationalization 
of  Oxford  in  every  possible  par- 
ticular, the  unattacned  student 
scheme  came  into  force  about  two 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time  more 
than  one  of  a  group  of  the  most 
distinguished  colleges  now  admit 
as  members  students  who  are  not 
compelled  to  live  within  the  college 
walls,  but  who,  lodging  where  they 
most  economically  can,  and  living 
in  a  condition  of  solitude  which 
precludes  alike  the  possibility  of 
extravagance  «nd  the  discipline  of 
Rocial  training,  may  constitute  them- 
selves monuments  of  the  triumphs 
of  parsimony.  So  long  as  Oxford 
was,  as  a  place  of  education,  limited 
to  the  sons  of  parents  of  the  upper 
and  well-to-do-classes,  Oxford  was 
in  many  ways  scarcely  an  eligible 
resort  for  lads  of  very  slender  rir- 
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cmnsUmoes.  But  all  this  is  now 
altered.  We  live  in  an  age  which 
is  every  day  knocking  down  the 
barriers  of  social  or  economical  ex- 
cluaiveness,  and  Oxford  in  following 
suite  after  her  manner,  is  but  obey- 
ing what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  result  or  all  this? 
Well,  one  of  the  results,  a  superficial 
and  perhaps  unimportant  one,  our 
friena  who  revisits  the  University 
has  already  witnessed.  If  yon  were 
to  ask  a  bigoted  oounti^  sqaire 
what  were  the  consequences  of  the 
new-fangled  changes  which  have 
lately  been  introduced  at  Oxford, 
he  would  roundly  and  bluntly  re- 
ply. 'Consequences,  sir;  why  one 
of  U6  consequences  is  that  the  place 
is  becoming  utterly  unfit  for  geotle- 
men.to  go  to.'  This  of  course  is  an 
extreme  view :  we  only  place  it  in 
the  mouth  of  that  antediluvian 
creature  a  Tory  squire.  Tet  it  is 
just  possible  there  may  be  some 
ground  for  regret  in  the  &ct  that 
uie  high  social  training  of  which  a 
degree  at  Oxford  once  used  to  be 
the  guarantee  is  fiut  disappearing 
from  the  curriculum  of  the  place, 
and  that  the  change  which  has  been 
noticed  in  the  costume  and  gait  of 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  Oxford 
undergraduates  is  in  r«Ality  signifi- 
cant of  something  painfully  like  what 
must,  we  fear,  be  called  a  decadence 
in  the  social  tone  of  the  University. 
The  revolution — for  a  revolution  it 
is— is  one  which  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  avert  Now 
that  it  has  come  it  is  well  to  ac- 
knowledge it  and  to  state  in  limine 
the  one  broad  fact  that  Oxford  has 
ceased  to  retain  any  yestige  of  being 
the  exclusively  aristocratic  institu- 
tion that  it  once  was,  and  has  be- 
come unreservedly  and  obtrusively 
middle  class.  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  give  utterance  to  any 
opinion  which  could  convey  the  im- 
pression that  we  do  not  hail  the 
extension  of  liberal  lining  as  one 
of  tiie  greatest  blessings  of  the  age : 
yet  there  was  a  charm  in  the  old 
combination  a '  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man,' and  there  are  after  all,  be  it 
remembered,  two  ways  of  nationaliz- 
ing such  foundations  as  that  of 
Oxford— you  may  either  bring  the 
new  comers  up  to  the  old  level,  or 


you  may  reduce  the  existing  stand- 
ard down  to  the  level  of  the  new- 
comers. 

The  transformation  which  Oxford 
is  undargwng  does  not  end  here. 
It  is  not  merely  ^^perearuid  of  the 
uxbdergxaduate  body  which  is  ex- 
periencing the  change,  but  that  of 
the  body  of  dons  as  welL  Here 
again  we  witness  the  operatiye  re- 
sults of  the  Commission  <tf  1853. 
By  tiiat  GoDunissioa  two  important 
changes  as  regards  the  teauue  of 
feUowships  were  instituted :  in  the 
first  place  holy  orders,  and  in  the 
second  place  residence,  ceased  to  be 
in  a  majority  of  cases  among  the  • 
conditions  which  they  imposed 
upon  their  holders.  There  is  thus 
at  the  present  time  sjoooDg  colkge 
'dons'  a  large  proportion,  firstly, 
of  non-resident  follows,  seeondly ,  of 
lay  fellowa  Under  the  old  legune 
it  was  a  kind  of  axiom  thai  a  sun 
who  participated  in  the  endowmantB 
of  his  society  was  bound,  so  &r  as 
in  him  lay,  to  render  that  society 
something  of  an  equiyalent  letom. 
The  car6er  which  the  newly-eleoted 
fellow  mapped  out  for  himself  was, 
in  most  cases,  pxetty  well  the  same. 
His  hopes  rested,  first,  on  the  pro- 
motion to  a  college  tutorahip;  se- 
condly, on  the  promotioiL  at  an  age 
when  he  was  acquiring  the  years 
which  bring  the  philosophic  mind, 
to  a  count^  living.  There  was  no 
]Bck  of  eligible  candidates  bam 
whom  to  select  tnton,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  no  tator  vas 
ever  appdnted  to  his  post  who  had 
not  had  some  experience  in  his 
duties,  and  had  not  acquired  a 
certain  measure  of  dignity  in  the 
matter  of  their  discharge.  We  are 
yery  fax  from  saying  that  the  lela- 
tions  between  imdetgradnate  and 
don  were  under  the  old  system  at 
all  uniformly  satisiactoiy.  Oxford 
was  doubtless  msnaged  much  moie 
in  the  manner  and  on  the  prinoiptes 
of  a  school  than  of  a  nnivensity.  If 
an  undergraduate  chose  to  cut  hk 
lectures,  or  absent  himself  ton 
chapel,  he  was  simply  called  up  by 
the  Dean  and  punished  with  an  im- 
position, juirt  as  he  would  have  been 
a  couple  of  yeasi  back  at  his  school. 
Between  the  two—the  govemois 
and  the  goyemed,  the  undeigra- 
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daaie  and  the  don— a  great  gnlf  of 
fiocial  and  academical  dSfferenoe  was 
fixed.  There  was  little  enough  of 
sympathy  between  the  two,  and 
there  was  perhaps  little  enough  also 
of  good  feeling.  Still  for  all  that 
the  system  did  not  work  so  badly. 
Offences  against  discipline  were 
much  fewer  than  they  have  eyer 
snbseqnently  been  under  the  new 
regime. 

What  is  this  regime  so  feir  as  the 
relations  between  don  and  nnder- 
gradnato  are  concerned?  So  far  from 
college  tutorships  being  the  objects 
of  any  yery  severe  competition,  were 
is  often  great  difficnlly  experienced 
in  inducing  the  college  fellow  who 
has  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
accept  the  post  The  young  don  of 
the  new  school  is  no  sooner  a  don 
at  all  than  he  goes  off  at  a  tangent 
from  Oxford.  He  has  secured  his 
fellowship,  and  he  may  use  its  in- 
oome— some  three  hundred  a  year 
in  all  probabi]ity--either  to  assist 
him  during  his  struggles  upwards 
at  the  commencement  of  a  laborious 
professional  career,  or,  if  he  be  pos- 
sessed of  other  means  independently 
of  this,  to  procure  him  a  few  ad- 
ditional gratifications  and  pleasures 
in  a  life  devoted  to  more  or  less 
elegant  enjoyment  Oxford  is  the 
last  place  in  the  world  at  which  to 
look  for  the  Oxford  fellow  of  the 
new  school.  The  result  is,  that  in- 
stead of  training  for  college  tutor- 
ship, and  other  parts  of  college 
government,  as  was  once  the  case, 
men  to  whom  years  had  brought 
experience  and  judgment,  the  entire 
burthen  of  college  management,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  thrown 
upon  the  shoulders  of  young  men 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  am- 
bitious some  of  them,  unpractical 
reformers  most,  clever  so  £ur  as  the 
study  of  mere  books  can  make  them 
clever,  but  utterly  devoid  of  disere- 
tionand wholly  withouttaci  College 
discipline  is  at  all  times  a  work 
which  makes  the  greatest  demand 
upon  the  temper  and  wisdom  of 
those  who  conduct  it  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  new  and  young 
school  of  college  rulers  prove  un- 
equal to  the  strain.  It  is  scarcely  at 
all  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  at 
the  present  day  the  greater  share  of 


the  government  of  the  Universiiy  is 
monopolized  by  young  men  who  are 
not  removed  by  a  decade  from  their 
nonage.     Thus  it  is  that  we  are 
always  hearing  of  new  reforms  and 
new  schemes;  that  time   has  not 
been  allowed  for  the  efiiects  of  one 
plan  to  make  themselves  known, 
when  another  plan  is  thrust  upon 
the  top  of  tiiatt  and  that  the  last 
novelty  becomes  obsolete  long  be- 
fore sufficient  space  to  watch  its 
operations  has  elapsed.    We  have 
indicated  what  was  the  method  of 
academical  discipline  pursued  under 
the  old  regime.    It  had  its  faults-— 
and  they  were  many— but  practically 
it  was  not  a  failure.    The  present 
method  of  discipline,  however,  is  a 
failure,  and  a  fuhire  of  the  worst 
kind.   Fully  experiencing  the  trutii 
that  if  between  himself  and  the 
undergraduate  there  exists  a  dis- 
parity of  position,  there  is  not,  after 
all,  much  disparity  in  the  matter  of 
years,  the  young  don  attempts  to 
govern  the  race  of  undergraduates 
according  to  the  principles  of  a  sort 
of  fraternal  scheme  of  rule.    With 
this  end  he  cultivates  undergraduate 
acquaintancesj  strolls  into  under- 
graduates* rooms  at  miscellaneous 
hours,  and  in  that  way  masters  a 
great  many  of  the  secrets  of  under- 
graduate existence.    At  first  sight 
nothing  may  seem  better  than  this 
relationship  of  sentiment  between 
undergraduate  and  don,  and  for  a 
while  all  goes,  or  seems  to  go,  well. 
Undergraauates,  however,  will  still 
be  undergraduates ;  agraveoffsnce 
against  college  discipline  is  at  last 
committed,  which  requires  the  in- 
stant notice  of  the  college  autho- 
rities.  Now  comes  the  fatally  weak 
,  point  in  the  new  manner  of  college 
rule.     The  footing    of  familiarity 
which  he  has  studied  to  preserve 
with  the  junior  members  of  his  so- 
ciety materially  assists  the  college 
tutor  in  the  exorcise  of  his  penal 
functions.     He  is  at  once  able,  if 
any  attempt  to  shield  the  culprit  is 
made,  to  lay  his  finger  upon  the 
guilty  x)AnK>n  with  much  greater 
certainty  and  ease  than  he  otherwise 
could,  simply  in  consequence  of  the 
opportuni^  which  his  past  friendly 
intercourse    with    unaergraduates 
have  given.    And  thus  the  end  of 
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th«  new  system  is  wofse  than  the 
begizming  of  the  old  syBtem,  and  a 
feeling  of  Jealousy  and  suspicion  is 
excited  by  aoy  friendly  OYertoie  on 
tbe  part  of  don  to  nndeigradnate^ 
which  ends  in  the  final  overthrow 
and  &ilaie  of  the  scheme  of  college 
administmtion  npon  the  basis  of 
brotherly  intercoaise  and  amity. 

'  Sneaking  beast,  that  Jcmes/  says 
Smith,  who  has  just  been  giving  a 
noisy  snpper  consequent  npon  his 
snccess  in  getting  through  —  tbe 
third  time  of  asking— Moaeiations« 
in  allnsion  to  his  tutor,  who  is  also 
the  dean  of  his  college.  '  He  pro- 
tends to  be  your  friend  and  fuly; 
and  then,  confound  him  I  he  tarns 
foond  on  you  and  uses  all  he  knows 
against  you.'  And  Smith  the  under- 
graduate does  but,  in  making  this 
remark,  constitute  himself  the  organ 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  young 
Oxford  on  the  snb^jeci 

Otiier  things,  too,  there  axe  which 
will  forcibly  strike  the  stranger 
who  revisits  Oxford,  when  ho  com- 
pares his  impressions  of  to-day 
with  his  recollections  of  twenty  years 
aga  There  lingers  even  yet  about 
tJSe  city  of  tbe  stately  spires  a  quaint 
and  grateful  medinval  air;  but 
modem  ideas  have  lately  marched 
into  the  place  with  a  surprising 
rapidity,  xoong  Oxford*~that  por^ 
tion  of  young  Oxford  which  aspires 
to  the  reputation  of  intellectuality 
•—has  lately  set  up  for  itself  an  idol 
to  worship,  and  that  idol  is  medi- 
SBral  art  studied  and  regarded  from 
the  modem  point  of  view.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  when  the  por- 
trait of  the  Oxford  don  of  to-day 
is  painted  as  a  kind  of  academici^ 
troglodyte.  He  spends  his  vacation 
in  the  art  galleries  of  the  Continent, 
and  returns  to  his  college  to  talk 
weak  artistic  twaddle  and  to  de- 
corate his  rooms  in  the  fashion  that 
his  own  chaste  fieuicy  prescribes. 
The  Oxford  tutor's  chambers  of  to- 
day are,  in  the  matter  of  furniture, 
a  kind  of  curiosity  shop,  reminding 
yon,  now  of  the  boudoir  of  Phryne, 
and  now  of  an  artist's  studio.  You 
will  see  scattered  about  on  his  table 
French,  German,  and  Italian  works 
on  artistic  criticism.  He  reproduces 
their  contents  to  you  at  breakfast, 
and  volubly  fires  off  at  you,  across 


the  walnuts  and  tbe  vrina»  •  sam- 
mary  of  his  own  comments  npon 
them  at  the  dinner-taUe.  Bean 
Gaisford,  it  is  said,  once  delirend  a 
sermon  on  the  advantages  of  cliwical 
study,  in  the  course  of  which  he  in- 
tix)duced  this  memorable  sentence : 
'St  Paul  has  observed,  and  I,  for 
one,  partly  agree  with  him,  that  the 
pcinoi^  advantages  of  a  classical 
education  are  these :  firstly,  that  it 
enables  one  to  look  down  upon  one's 
inferiors;  secondly,  that  it  opens 
up  to  one  posts  to  which  emolanient 
is  attached  both  in  this  world  and 
that  which  is  to  come.'  Dean  Gkus- 
ford  is  not  alone  in  his  (pinion  of 
the  superiority,  real  or  auppoeed, 
with  wnich  a  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  inspires  its  Tictim. 
But  the  Oxford  don  of  the  new  type, 
who  has  made  modem  art  his  hobby, 
is  possessed  with  for  more  of  a  oon- 
Bpionous  consciousness  of  his  own 
transcendental  excellences  and 
merits  than  was  ever  the  Oxford 
doa  of  the  old  type,  who  is  popolarly 
supposed  to  have  passed  his  exist- 
ence in  the  scansion  of  Greek  metres 
and  the  study  of  scholastio  logic 
The  tone  of  a  common  roopo,  fi^lled 
witii  juvenile  fellows  discussing  their 
ideas  of  various  continental  galleries, 
their  presumptuous  dogmatizing, 
and  their  arrogant  self-suflSoiency-^ 
all  these  are  tbiogs  which  are  posi- 
tively nauseating. 

If  tbe  stranger,  whose  personal 
acquaintance  with  Oxford  is  con- 
fined to  what  the  place  was  two 
decades  ago,  passes  a  Sunday 
amid  the  famous  buildings  which 
enkindled  his  youthful  mind  with 
an  ennobling  ambition,  he  will  get 
further  glimpses  of  the  modernizing 

3»urlt  which  are  not  uniuterestiog. 
e  will  discover  that  the  place  is 
overran  with  illustrious  visitors 
from  town  of  the  most  advanced 
vray  of  tbinkiog,  and  the  most 
modem  type;  he  will  find  artists 
of  the  luscious  Prsd-Baphaelite 
school  engaged  to  dine  with  severe 
professors,  and  will  see  the  gi^t 
alliterative  poetic  geniusee  of  the 
day  strolling  arm-in-arm  down  the 
High  Street  with  crack  private 
tutors  and  with  college  deans.  The 
truth  is,  Oxford  is  aiming  to  assert 
her  sympathy   with   the   malern 
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spirit^  and  with  modern  ideas  in 
every  way.  Yon  can  offer  her  no 
greater  insnit  tban  to  enggest 
that  any  of  her  notions  are  not 
qnite  bran  new.  She  will  beoome  in* 
artionlate  with  indignation  if  yon 
80  much  as  ventare  to  hint  that 
some  regard  is  possibly  dne  to  the 
opinions  of  those  of  her  ainmni  who 
are  non-iesidente ;  that  the  country 
rector^  who  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  gained  hn  first-elass  and 
fellowship,  is  not  utterly  a  con- 
temptible creature;  and  that  when 
Oxford  is  spoken  of  as  a  seat  of 
national  education  and  enlighten- 
ment, something  else  may  posmbly 
be  meant  than  the  Tiews  of  those  of 
her  beardless  young  representatiTes 
who  haye  scaled  the  Matterhom, 
and  who  are  familiar  with  the 
sculpture  galleries  of  Florence.  It 
may  perhaps  be  esteemed  a  note- 
worthy thing  that  young  Oxfon), 
claiming  for  itself  a  monopoly  of 
the  Tirtaes  of  tolerance  and  liber- 
alism, should  be,  in  effect,  dog- 
matically intolerant  and  insuffer- 
ably illiberal. 

The  couTersation  talked  by  the 
intellectual  circles  of  young  Ozfiord 
may  strike  the  ears  of  the  old- 
fiufaioned  visitor  as  a  curious  kind 
of  jargon.  But  it  is  not  all  affecta- 
tion. There  is  a  good  deal  of  earnest- 
ness and  genuineness  about  these 
superfine  young  critics.  Intellectual 
coxcombs  many  of  them  no  doubt 
are;  but  there  are  not  a  few  of 
them  who  are  intellectual  bigots, 
compassing  the  heaven  and  earth 
of  undergraduatedom  to  see  if 
haply  tiiey  can  secure  one  proselyte. 
The  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of 
partizanshrp  is  carried  at  the  pie- 
sent  day  in  Oxford,  whether  in  ihe 
rmon  of  politics,  philosophy,  or 
reugion,  is  matter  for  regret.  To 
such  an  extent  are  speculative  and 
theoretical  differences  allowed  to 
break  hard  and  fast  lines  of  eocial 
distinctions,  that  young  First  Prin- 
ciples, of  Balliol,  rt'fuFes  to  meet 
at  dinner  or  at  breakfast  young 
Foreknowledge  Absolute,  of  Mag- 
dalen. The  Anglican  student*  who 
hails  from  St.  John's  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  votary  of  free- 
thinking  who  comes  from  Corpus. 
He  shuns  him  in  the  street,  aod  he 


declines  to  speak  to  lifan  when  th^ 
meet  in  Convocation.    AH  this  is 
bad — ^bad  in  itself,  and  wane  in 
the  influence  which  it  exetta    And 
even  this  is  not  all.   No  one  doubts 
that  there  is  in   Oxford,  at  the 
present  day,  an  immense  stcne  of 
energy— intellectual,   moral,    phy- 
sical.   "What  every  one  who  knows 
anything   about    the   place  must 
bitterly  depk>re  is,  that  so  much  of 
this  energy  is  perverted,  is   em- 
ployed fur  petty,  and  ignoble,  and 
useless— sometimes  worse  than  use* 
less— purposes.     Unfortunately,  a 
great  number  of  vigorous  and  clever 
young  fmen  seem  bent  upon  sacri- 
ficing to   mere  consideratioDS  of 
cabal  and  clk|uewhal  waa  meant 
Ibr  the  common  good  of  ^e  Uni- 
versity and  its  alumsi    Thej  will 
spend  nights  and  days  in  soooessKm 
to  gain  a  majority  of  votss  in  any 
University    election     into    which 
religious  and  political  ooniideratioBa 
in  any  way  enter;  but  they  will  not 
fling  these  frivolous  considerations 
away,  and,  sinking  differences  which 
easily  might  be  sunk,  as  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be,  comlMse  with 
their  opponents,  and   labour  k>r 
the  oommon  good  of  aU.  The  extent 
to  which  party  organisatkm  is  now 
carried  at  Oxford  is  simply  naas- 
cfaievous  and  absurd;  and  neiliber 
the  mischief  nor  ihe  absurdity  could 
exist  as  they  do  if  young  and  inex- 
perienced   Oxford   was    tempered 
with  a  larger  admixture  of  Oxford 
the  experienced  and  ihe  matue. 
The    whole    University  re-edioes 
with  the  notes  of  controversy;  and 
the  spirit  of  controversy  is  allowed 
to  reign  where  it  ought  not  to  be 
known.    We  will  give  an  instance 
of  what  we  mean.    Not  long  since, 
the  final  examination  for  classics  1 
honours  at  degree  was  conduetod 
by  a  batch  of  young  examinets, 
well  known  for  the  extreme  radi- 
calism of  their  political  tenets.    As 
readers  may  be  aware,  considerable 
scope  is  offered  in  the  examinatioD, 
as  it  is  at  present  framed,  for  the 
introduction   of  political  opinions. 
On  theoccaf^imi  to  which  we  allude, 
it  was  generally  and  openly  stated 
in  Oxford  that  no  <me  who  was  not 
an  extreme  radical  himself,  the  ex- 
aminers being  radical,  could  hope 
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to  be  placed  in  the  first  clans.  We 
simply  giTe  the  statement  for  what 
it  is  worth.  We  neither  endorse  it, 
nor  do  we  contradict  it;  bat  that  it 
should  merely  ever  haTs  heesi  made 
is  sufficiently  significant 

The  change  which  has  been 
inangnrated  in  llome,  the  trans* 
ference  of  sway  which  has  converted 
the  Eternal  City  fiom  Borne  the 
mediteral  into  Bome  the  modern^ 
is  not  greater  than  that  which  the 
last  few  years  haye  witnessed  worked 
in  Oxford— in  the  social,  the  intel- 
lectoal,  the  moral  life  of  tiie  place ; 
in  its  dyilization  and  its  Tiews; 
in  its  way  of  thinking  and  its  way 
of  speaking.  Perhaps  the  real 
truth  is  that  the  process  of  the 
transformation  of  Oxford  from  an 
exdosiye,  classical,  and  aristocratic 
institution  into  a  national,  educa« 
tional,  and  middle  class  uniyersity,is 
not  yet  complete ;  and  that  whatever 
may  be  unpleasant  and  unwelcome 
in  the  present  features  of  the  place 
is  simply  inseparable  from  a  time 
of  transition  and  change.  To  this 
we  must  perhaps  attribute  such 
escapades  as  tnat  which  gained 
last  summer  the  absurd  title  of  the 
Chiist  Church  outrage.  A  period 
of  transformation  or  revolution  is 
always  more  or  less  a  period  of  vio- 
lence ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Oxford  shouldpresent  any  exception 
to  this  general  rule.  The  remarks 
which  we  have  here  ofiered  have 
been  made  simply  in  the  interests 
and  in  the  spirit  of  truth.  The 
nonsense  which  ignorant  essayists 
and  more  i^orant  novelists  write 
on  Oxford  is  so  astounding,  that 
a  plain,  unvarnished  picture  of 
f^ts  is  desirable,  and  that  is  idl 
that  we  have  given  now.  But  the 
picture  would  be  partial  were  it  to 
leave  certain  phenomena  of  the  social 
life  of  Oxford  unnoticed.  We  have 
already  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the 
personnel  of  the  undergraduate  body 
of  Oxford  has  greatly  and  radically 
altered.  And  there  is  much  that 
is  highly  desirable  in  the  innovation. 
We  may,  indeed,  feel  a  twinge  of 
natural  regret  when  we  reflect  that 
an  Oxford  degree  is  fast  ceasing  to 
be  the  social  passport  that  it  once 
was,  and  that  there  is  now  little 
reason  to   suppose    on    a  priori 


grounds  that  the  perfect  BJL  or 
M.A.  vnll  or  will  not  be  a  gentie* 
man.  At  the  same  time  the  eco- 
nomical reforms  which,  in  oompany 
with  tihe  necessity  of  the  leoogni- 
tton  of  this  truth,  have  made  l£eir 
way  into  Oxford  are  highly  salubuy. 
The  ideal  standard  of  pure  living 
and  high  thinkmg  which  the  author 
of  the  '  Christian  Year '  proposed, 
and  in  great  measure  real&ed,  is  as 
yet  &r  from  being  universally 
reached.  But,  at  any  rate,  Oxford 
is  not  quite  so  far  removed  ton  it 
as  die  once  was.  With  the  new 
band  of  students  who  have  latterly 
strayed  to  the  Isis,  determined  to 
reap  all  the  knowledge,  and  with 
the  least  outlay  possible,  there  has 
entered  a  spirit  of  considerate  and 
conscientious  economy  as  well,  and 
academical  education  is  attended 
with  far  fewer  snares  and  &r  less 
peculiar  seductions  than  it  once 
was. 

Here  we  are  bound  to  say  a  good 
word  for  athletic  sports.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  partially  true  that 
these  as  institutions  have  done  a 
great  deal  towards  developing  a 
phenomenon  of  the  most  unwelcome 
kind  in  the  undergraduate  world— 
that  there  is  now  called  into  exist- 
ence a  certain  class  of  youths  who 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
mere  pot  hunters,  the  highest  object 
of  whose  life  it  is  to  win  a  cup  in 
a  hurdle  race,  or  to  jump  a  height 
tiiat  will  gain  their  supporters  their 
bets—- it  cannot,  on  the  other,  be  too 
plainly  or  strongly  stated  that  athlet- 
ism  as  an  institution  at  Oxford  has 
supplied  a  want  that  was  much  felt, 
and  nas  neutralized  temptations  and 
expenses  that  were  dangerously  at- 
tractive. Till  athletism  asstuned 
its  present  development  at  Oxford, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  legiti- 
mate physical  amusements  for  lads 
who  neither  rowed  nor  cricketed. 
True,  Charley  Symonds^s  stables 
were  in  Holywell,  and  Charley  Qy- 
monds  let  out  excellent  horses ;  but 
the  hire*  of  the  horses  was  ex- 
tremely high,  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  riding  at  Oxford  were 
always  and  always  will  be  great 
For  young  men  to  whom  Mr.  Sy- 
monds  and  his  steeds  were  irresisti- 
bly tempting,  athletism  has  given 
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a  Tery  deaiiable  resomoa  Mr. 
Symonds  does  not  piobably  think 
mnoh  of  aihletiami  and  is  probably 
tiie  enemy  of  pedeBtrianiem;  but 
then  Mr.  Symonds  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  talk  of  these  matters  from 
exBotiythe  same  point  of  yiew  as 
the  ifetnh  parent 

Altogether^  though  there  is  a 
good  dieal  in  the  present  state  of  Ox- 
fbfd  which  thefastkiioasand  selfish 
Tisifcor,  comparing  the  place  as  it 
aotnaJly  is  with  his  impressionB 
of  wlat  it  was  a  qnarter  of  a 
oeniozy  sinoe^  might  feel  disposed 


to  charaotensEe  as  yery  dnbioualy 
desirable,  there  is  much  there— yery 
mnch—whioh  is  fall  of  honest 
promise  and  sturdy  hope.  The 
University  has  become  strongly, 
generously  national,  if  eyerything 
that  strikes  the  observant  eye  is 
not  altogether  what  some  might 
wish.  We  are  disposed  .to  thmk 
that  the  objectionable  element  is 
but  skin-deep  and  transient;  and 
that  when  Oxford  has  regularly 
shaken  itself  down  into  its  national 
place  it  will  pass  away  altogether 
oat  of  sight 
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r  cannot  be  said  that  Sitzbad  is 
a  particularly  flELshionable  or  a 
particularly  well-known  watering- 
place.  The  British  peerage  sends 
there  annually  but  a  small  contin- 
gent, and  the  British  Book  of  Snobs 
— ^that  &r  larger  and  now-a-days 
far  more  important  category— a  still 
■mailer.  If  you  are  economical,  two 
dresses  per  oiem  wiU  suffice  for  all 
exigencies  of  fashion,  even  at  the 
yery  height  and  riot  of  its  season, 
nor  is  there  any  fear  that  the  florin 
or  the  fLve-&auc  piece  which  is 
laming  such  terrible  holes  in  your 
pocket  will  be  compelled  to  remain 
there  in  spite  of  yourself,  only  be- 
oanse  the  dense  crowd  round  '  the 
tables '  has  prevented  your  reaching 
them  before  the  utt^»nce  of  the 
prohibitory '  rien  ne  va  plus/  Those 
tables,  too,  are  but  seldom  rich  with 
onimpled  bundles  of  mille-frano 
notes,  or  resplendent  with  the 
gorgeous  jewellery  of  what — with  a 
■iwfrniai*  nou-appreciation  of  the 
nH  meaning  of  the  phrase — we 
have  learned  of  late  years  euphe- 
mistioally  to  style  the  demi-monde. 
NevertheleBs— it  would  be  more 
accurate  perhaps  were  I  to  say  there- 
fore— ^I  have  always  found  Sitzbad 
a  mighfy  pleasant  little  place — 
rather  a  gem  among  the  watering- 
places  of  the  Bhine. 

It  was  unusually  full  this  season 
was  Sitzbad.  '  Perhaps  the  virtues 
of  its  waters— deep  red  with  iron, 
bitter  with   stingmg   brine—were 


getting  more  widely  known.  Per- 
aps  there  had  been  a  reaction  in 
the  public  mind  in  fiavour  of  ele- 
gant quiet  in  place  of  vulgar  glare 
and  gutter.  Perhaps  its  reputation 
as  the  unholiest  beiiik  in  Germany, 
where  those  who  had  lost  their 
money  at  M.  Noir's  gorgeous  Li- 
femo  hard  by  might  be  almost  sure 
of  recouping  at  least  some  portion 
of  their  losses,  was  not  altogether 
without  its  influence.  Anyway  the 
season  had  begun  in  an  unusually 
prosperous  fashion.  Every  lodging- 
house— and  they  are  all  lodging- 
houses  in  Sitzbad— was  full.  The 
tables  were  almost  as  inaccessible 
as  those  of  the  great  M.  Noir  him- 
selL  The  music  of  the  small  but 
spirited  band  was  almost  inaudible 
over  the  buzz  of  English,  French, 
German,  Prussian,  and  Italian.  The 
long-winding  alleys  of  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  had  no  longer  a  nook 
in  which  a  hapless  couple  could 
hope  to  flirt  secure.  Sitzbad  was 
full  to  overflowing.  The  overworked 
visitors  grew  visibly  thiuner  from 
day  to  day.  The  employdc^  arms 
ached  wi&  raking  in  and  paying 
out  huge  piles  of  silver  and  paper 
and  ^Id.  The  great  men  of  the 
'admmistration'  grew  bland  and 
smiling,  and  broke  out  in  wondrous 
hats  and  shiny  broadcloth  garments, 
and  eschewed  the  beer  of  Father- 
land for  the  unpatriotic  but  &shion- 
able  champagne.  Even  the  share- 
holders  began  to  smile  as  they 
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soenied  in  the  distanoe  the  oomfort- 
Me  dividend  that  seemed  at  last 
almoflt  "nrithinHiheir  grwp. 

Suddenly  oat  ol  the  eiaar,  bright 
smmner  sky  it  thundered  heavily. 
Oar  papers  at  Sitsbad  reach  ns  in 
the  evening,  and  «•  a  mle  mik 
qoietly  enoogh  until  the  next  day 
before  any  one  oares  mnoh  to  mas- 
ter their  contents.  Bat  one  fine 
Jnly  evening  the  little  reading-room 
is  snddenly  filled  almost  to  saffoea- 
tion.  There  has  been  a  strange 
scene,  the  telegrams  inform  as,  in 
the  Paris  Chambers.  The  long- 
brooding  qnarrel  between  Prussia 
and  France  has  broken  oat  at  last 
Already,  even  as  we  were  gossip- 
ping  and  flirting  and  throwing 
away  onr  time  so  pleasantly  at  the 
masio  we  coald  not  hear,  and  oar 
money — not  quite  so  pleasantly 
perhaps— at  tbe  table  where  we 
could  never  manage  to  win,  the  hot 
blood  of  France  had  fired  up  at  the 
idea  of  having  another  Prussia  set 
up  on  her  southern  confines,  and 
that  almost  forgotten  word  'war' 
had  been  spoken  aloud.  It  was  but 
yesterday  that  we  had  almost  ceased 
to  remember  that  such  a  thing  as 
politics  existed  to  plague  the  world. 
Now  politics  was  the  only  subject 
on  which  any  one  cared  to  talk.  It 
was  a  dull  night  for  the  'bank,' 
that  night  which  brought  us  the 
news  of  the  Due  de  Grammont's 
first  startling  speech. 

Unfortunately  there  was  worse 
to  come.  We  rallied  a  little  at  first 
We  had  grown  so  used  to  peace 
that  we  were  really  unable  to  realise 
the  idea  of  war.  Besides,  it  was  so 
clearly  the  interest  of  the  Empire 
to  avoid  disturbance.  The  plebis- 
cite had  but  just  been  taken  then 
— ^how  many  hundred  years  ago  it 
seems  now!— and  with  it  had  pajssed 
away  all  necessity  for  a  war  to  con- 
solidate the  imperial  power,  and 
every  year  of  peace  was  so  much 
clear  gain  to  its  stability.  Some 
few  of  the  more  far-fleeing  shook 
their  heads  and  hinted  tiiat  if  France 
had  no  need  of  war  Prussia  had 
need,  and  great  need  of  it  Now 
and  again,  too,  came  ominous  signs 
and  sounds  of  preparation;  but  we 
dosed  our  eyes  and  ears  against 
tiiem,  and  went  back  to  the  mnaio 


and  the  tables,  satisfied  «bat  them^ 
of  peace  having  come  we  needfaave 
no  fear.  It  was  the  ninoteenth  «»• 
tnry,  was  it  not  ?  How  eatUd  there 
be  war?  And  then— well,  then 
came  the  daolacati<m  of  war,  and 
the  question  was  settled  so  far. 

It  didn't  take  a  week  to  clear  the 
place.  We  knew  something  of  the 
new  military  system  whieh,  since 
the  brief  campaign  of  1866,  had 
weighed  so  heavily  npon  the  newly- 
annexed  proTinces  of  Prossia  and 
the  little  states  which,  thongh  stiU 
enjoying  to  appearance  an  indivi- 
dual existence,  were  really  domi- 
nated by  her,  and  had  heard  with 
sympathetic  or  inattentive  ears,  the 
bitter  complaints  of  those  whose 
breadwinners  had  been  taksn  away 
to  serva  But  the  real  working  and 
result  of  that  system  we  knew  as 
little  as  France  herself.  Poor  litlte 
Sitzbad,  too,  was  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  frontier,  and  in  the 
direct  road  to  Berlin,  and  in  imagi- 
nation we  could  already  hear  the 
wild  strains  of  the  MarseiUaiae,  and 
see  the  torbans  of  the  terrible 
Turoosadvanomg  to  the  charge.  It 
was  a  case  of  aauve  qui  pettt.  The 
station  was  besieged.  Everyplace 
in  every  train  was  fought  for  by 
anxioas  crowds  eager  to  escape  irun 
the  pleasant  little  watering-plaee 
that  was  so  soon  to  be  filled  witii 
sudi  terrible  gaests.  Some  would 
not  even  wait  for  the  chance  of  a 
conveyance  by  train,  and  every  car- 
riage in  the  place  was  soon  chartered 
at  febnlous  pricee,  and  away  for 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  any- 
where beyond  the  range  of  chanepot 
and  mitrailleuse.  Then  sil^ice  fell 
upon  Sitzbad.  The  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  stood  empty,  with 
closed  jalousies  and  lowered  blinds. 
Oroupiers  and  employ^  sat  idle 
round  the  deserted  tables,  drawing 
maps  with  their  useless  rakes  en 
the  figured  cloths,  and  specolating 
more  on  the  chances  of  the  war  now, 
than  the  personally  yet  mors  inte* 
resting  question,  when  th^  would 
again  have  a '  gallery/  or  whentiHiy 
could  again  call  to '  fure  le  jea.' 

This  silence,  however,  did  not 
last  long.  The  last  straggling  fo^ 
tives  were  hardly  gone  before  thiiir 
places  were  filled  by  guests  ^a 
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very  diftrant  kind.    No  one  caa 
have  tmyelled  of  late  yews  in  Get*- 
mmj  witboni  having  remwfeed  a 
Httle  inscription  on  every  lailway 
tniok  and  waggon  he  has  iMUsed, 
and  not  impossibly  wondered  what 
'48  manne  6  pferde'  might  mean. 
This  piece  of  information  anyone 
who  still  remained  in  Sitsbad  had 
now  nodififtonlty  in  acquiring.   The 
lines  were  soaroely  cleared  of  the 
first  rush  of  pani<ystricken  tvavel- 
kn  before   passenger   traflio  wae 
stopped  altogether,  and  then  we 
began  to  understand  the  meaning 
not  only  of  the  little  inscriptions 
which   had   puzzled  tis,  bat  the 
military  system  to  which  we  had 
hitherto  paid  so  little  heed.    Sud- 
denly tibe  countiy  we  had  hitherto 
looked  on  as  so  entirely  devoted  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  proved  to  be 
in   truth   but   one  vast   barrack. 
Hour  after  hour  the  huge  trains 
rolled  by,  pntfasely  decorated  with 
waving  green  boughs,  each  truck 
and  waggon  filled  with  the  'forty- 
eight  men' or  the  'six  horses'  as- 
aigned  to  it  long  ago  in  antieipaticm 
of  the  long-dei^red  event    Twelve 
hundred    thousand    troops    were 
hurrying  to  the  front,  and  as  each 
detachment  drew  up  at  the  litUe 
station   for  a  while,  the  excited 
crowd  swarmed   around   it,  some 
with   huge   thick    slices  of  dark 
brown  bread,  some  with  handftils 
of  strong,  coarse  dgars,   some-— 
and  these  by  no  means  the  least 
welcome— with  bottle  and  glass,  all 
eager  to  greet  the  new  comers  and 
speed  them  on  their  way  to  fight 
fbr  the  Fatherland  and  the  Rhine. 
We  had  got  rid  of  many  of  our  flsars 
now.    £xcitement  is  a  great  pre- 
servative of  courage,  a  wonderfid 
softener  of  the  ills  of  life,  and  for  a 
time  the  worthy  citizens  of  Sitzbad 
forgot  alike  the  guests  they  had  lost 
and  those  they  feared  would  come. 

A  few  days  more,  and  this,  too, 
was  over.  The  troops  had  passed. 
The  last  bough-decorated  tram  had 
vanished  along  the  long,  stndgfat 
road  which  leads  towards  the  French 
fKmtier,  and  Sitzbad  sat  down  once 
more  to  reckon  up  the  chances  of 
the  fight,  and  calculate  somewhat 
meftilly  the  inroad  their  late  burst 
of  hoepitality  had  made  in  fhelr 


afaPoadysomewhaisQanty  store.  But 
now  luippily  another  interest  came 
to  help  them  to  postpone  for  a  time 
this  uncomfortable  couotiDg  of  the 
oost  There  would  be  fighlang  very 
shortly,  and  wounded  men  to  \k 
provided  for,  and  every  one  set  to 
work  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability 
to  prepare  for  their  reception. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
pick  out  buildiogs  for  hospitals. 
This  was  soon  accomplished.  The 
war,  which  had  taken  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  so  entirely  by  surprise, 
had  been  pretty  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  l)y  King  William  and  his 
minister;  and josttsyevery railway- 
waggon  had  been  long  since  labelled 
with  the  exact  numt)er  of  men  or 
horses  it  could  help  in  launching 
against  France,  and  every  civilian 
ofltoial  told  off  beforehand  j  to  his 
work  and  his  station  in  the  war,  so 
were  the  capacities  of  the  various 
towns  for  the  reception  of  wounded 
and  prisoners  all  carefully  studied 
and  classified,  and  a  very  short 
time  sufficed  for  planting  the  red- 
cross  flag  on  the  buildings  in  which 
the  damages  of  war  were  to  be 
repaired. 

I  foncy  our  principal  Sitzbad 
hospital  was  one  of  the  most  pio- 
turesque  in  which  wounded  man 
ever  laid  his  aching  limbs.  A  dozen 
years  ago  it  was  the  knrsaal,  a  long 
one-stoned  wooden  building  of  the 
ch&let  type,  plain  enough  in  itself, 
goodness  knows,  but  completely 
smothered  in  adensemaes  of  Virginia 
creeper— all  spring  and  summer 
fall  of  wonderful  t^der  greens  and 
purples,  and  in  the  autumn  such  a 
mass  of  vivid  crimson  of  every  tone 
and  shade,  as  might  have  furnished 
tiie  palettes  of  the  whole  Yenetiaa 
school.  Of  late  years  this  aban- 
doned building  had  been  used  only 
as  a  winter  storehouse  fori  the 
numerous  bay  trees  in  their  huge 
green  tubs,  which  in  summer  time 
stand  in  long  rows  along  the  broad 
terrace  of  the  new  kuraaal.  Now 
it  was  to  be  tamed  to  nobler  uses, 
and  numbers  of  willing  hands  were 
speedily  at  work,  some  cleaning  and 
whitewashing  tiie  interior*  some 
repairing  the  damaged  floor,  some 
— alasl  for  the  sad  necessity — 
pruning  away  with  unqwzing  iumd 
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the  saperabandaooe  of  loxoxiaat 
oieeper  which  shat  out  from  the 
tall  broad  windows  the  needful 
supply  of  light  and  air.  Tbenoame 
the  loDg  rowia  of  small  iron  bed- 
steads; the  thick  green  blinds  to 
keep  the  light  from  aching  eyes; 
the  ominous  table  with  its  straps 
and  pads  occupying  the  little  room 
where  erst,  after  the  work  of  the 
day  was  done^  the  money  bags  of  the 
administration  had  reposed;  and 
the  ghastly  array  of  lint  and  band- 
ages, and  probes  and  saws,  and 
knlYGB  of  strange  and  threatening 
form.  And  simultaneously  with  aU 
this  went  on  the  organisaticxi  of  the 
'Hil&yerein/  or  Aid  Association, 
includinpf,  more  or  less,  all  the 
young  girls  and  most  of  the  young 
men  of  the  place. 

So   far   as   private   effort  went 
nothing  could  oe  better  than  the 
arrangements  under  this  head.    I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  the 
official,  or  Gtovemment,  portion  of 
them.    But  I  cannot.    For  the  con- 
veyance and  supplying  of  the  army 
of  invasion  the  organisation   was 
simply  perfect;  but  when  one  came 
to  look  into  that  for  mitigating  the 
sufferings  and  tending  the  hurts  of 
those  who  fell,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  man  of  '  blood 
and  iron'  had  looked  on  that  as 
a   very   secondary    affair    indeed. 
Every   waggon,   as  I   have   said, 
was  elaborately  marked  with  the 
number  of  men  or  of  horses  it 
could  convey  to  the  front,  and  all 
necessary  fittings  provided  in  readi- 
ness for  the  event.     But  when  it 
came  to  the  question  of  carrying 
the  woimded  home  it  was  at  onoe 
evident  that  this  was  a  point  which 
had  never  been  thought  worthy  of 
consideration.    Private  benevolence 
furnished  at  every  station  ample 
supplies  of  lint  and  bandages  for 
dressing  wounds ;  of  food  for  the 
hungry,  wine  for  the  fainting,  cigars, 
fruit,  cakes— everything  that  could 
comfort  or  pleasa    The  authorities 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  provide 
what  no  one  else  had  it  in  his  power 
to  provide.    The  means  of  locomo- 
tion and  the  provision  there  was, 
was  in  painfully  striting  contrast 
with  that  I  have  already  noticed  as 
being  so  perfect  when  the  men  were 


to  be  conveyed  to  the  front  That 
wounded  men  whose  work  was  over 
should  give  way  to  those  whose 
service  was  still  to  oome  was,  no 
doubt,  natural  enough.  But  it 
really  seemed  possible  to  keep  some 
sort  of  time  even  with  them ;  and 
loud  were  the  eomplaints  of  the 
cruelty  to  the  unhappy  wounded 
to  whom  every  hour  away  firom  bed 
and  surffical  care  was  simply  so 
much  additional  and  unneoessazy 
agony.  For  two  whole  days  were 
we  in  hourly  expectation  of  the 
first  batch,  some  hundred  and  fif^ 
strong  if  'strong'  be^  indeed,  a  fit 
word  to  apply  to  the  poor  fellows-— 
and  then  the  long-expected  convoy 
turned  up  at  a  a.m.,  feverish  and 
worn-out  with  the  tedious  journey, 
and  subjected  to  the  torture  of  a 
fresh  removal  just  at  the  time  when 
their  vital  power  is  at  the  lowest 
point 

That  was  a  curious  sight,  the 
arrival  of  the  first  batch  of  wounded 
at  Sitzbad.  People  had  grown 
tired  of  waiting  for  them;  weary 
of  hanging  about  the  station  in  tl^ 
hot  sun,  listening  anxiously  to  every 
distant  whistle;  hurrying  on  to  the 

Elatform  eveiy  time  a  train  was 
card  lumbering  slowly  up  among 
the  tall  black  saltworks,  (mly  to 
find  that  bandages  and  lint,  and 
sponge,  and  wine,  and  litter,  had 
onoe  more  been  prepared  in  vain, 
and  that  the  anxiously-expected 
hour  was,  apparentiy,  just  as  far  off 
as  ever. 

We  are  early  people  at  Sitzbad. 
The  '  tables,'  indeed,  make  a  show 
of  keeping  open  till  eleven,  '  and 
later  should  the  chef  de  parti  *  deem 
it  advisable.  But  practically,  it 
is  rarely  much  later  than  half-past 
nine  when  the  presiding  employe 
announces  'les  trois  dernier s  ooups^ 
and  deohues  that  *la  aiance  est 
terminSe,'  So  by  ten  o'clock  on  this 
particular  night  Sitsbad  had  given 
it  up  as  a  bad  job.  The  tables 
were  closed;  the  cylinder  of  the 
roulette  had  ceased  to  turn;  the 
long  row  of  gaslights  on  the 
terrace  and  down  the  avenue  were 
extinguished,  and  Sitzbad  was  asleep 
as  soundly  as  though  no  word  of 
war  had  ever  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  her  slumbers. 
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Suddenly  the  Frankfort  wire 
annonnoed  that  the  long-expected 
coQToy  of  wounded  was  really  at 
last  under  way,  and  in  half  an  hoar 
all  was  once  more  buatle  and  eager 
preparation.  First  a  polioe  emissary 
httiried  round  to  the  houses  of  all 
Uie  members  of  the  local  'Hilfs- 
yerein/  that  is  to  say,  to  those  of 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sitzbad.  Then  messages  ^were 
deepatched  to  all  the  stables,  and 
eTary  carriage  was  hurried  up  to 
the  station  in  readiness  for  those 
tooaeyerelyii^uredtowalk.  Within 
an  honr  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion were  gaUiered  about  the  station, 
a  Ittrge  proportion  bearing  the  in- 
signia of  the  Geneva  Convention,  the 
remainder  eager  at  least  to  see,  if 
noi  to  take  part  in  what  was  going 
on.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  night. 
Tbe  long-continued  fine  weather 
had  broken  for  a  time,  and  a  heavy 
drizzling  rain  made  the  open  and 
luiBhaltered  platform  anything  but 
a  comfortable  waiting-place.  But 
tiie  Sitzbaders  were  not  to  be 
daunted,  and  at  last  their  courage 
was  rewarded,  and  the  train  of 
wounded  drew  slowly  up  to  the  side 
of  the  platform. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  The  light 
of  the  station-lamps  fell  npon  the 
eager  faces  of  the  excited  crowd  as 
tb^  pressed  roond  the  oarriages, 
Bome  offering  beer  and  baoon,  and 
other  heavy  refreshment,  to  the 
weazy  teavellers ;  some  thrusting  on 
them  cigars  or  fruit;  some  only 
anxiouB  to  get  them  landed  as 
qnickly  as  possible,  and  in  their 
somewhat  undusciplined  zeal  rather 
retarding  than  promoting  the  laud- 
able end  in  view.  But  the  Glermans 
are  a  docile  race,  and,  after  the  first 
outbreak  of  enthusiasm  had  sub- 
sided^  it  did  not  take  long  to  reduce 
them  to  something  like  order,  and 
thi^  the  debarkation  commenced. 

The  scene  was  a  painful  one.  By 
fiir  the  greater  number  of  the  new 
arrivals  were  of  course  only  slightly 
wounded,  and,  as  soon  as  a  path  was 
deaied,  sprang  to  the  ground  with- 
out any  aastSance.  Even  these, 
however,  k)oked  f^ged  and  worn ; 
and  the  shngs  in  which  the  arms 
of  some  were  carried,  the  blood- 
stained bandages  around  the  heads 
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of  others,*  the  dull  pallid  com- 
plexions of  almost  all,  told  a  sad 
tale  of  pain  and  suffering.  A  few 
minutes,  however,  sufficed  to  get 
these  out  of  the  way.  and  then 
came  the  turn  of  those  too  severely 
hurt  to  assist  themselves.  A  piteous 
sight  were  these  indeed.  For  hours 
they  had  been  travelling  in  horse- 
bores,  and  these  horselwxes— care- 
fully supplied,  by  the  foresight  of 
the  governing  powers,  with  every 
necessary  appliance  for  carrying  as 
conveniently  as  might  be  their  com- 
plement of  fighting  men— had  been 
left  totally  unfitteid  with  any  ar- 
rangement for  the  reception  of  the 
wounded.  A  handful  of  straw  was 
all  that  could  be  provided,  and  on 
this  they  had  lain  on  the  hard  floor 
of  the  shaking  waggon,  every  jolt  of 
which  must  have  rent  anew  their 
shattered  frames.  They  looked 
more  like  corpses  than  living 
beings  as,  one  by  one,  they  were 
lifted  carefully  from  their  miserable 
lair  and  carried  off  to  the  carriages 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  hos- 
pital. It  was  nearly  four  o'clock 
before  the  last  groaning  burden  was 
fairly  deposited  in  the  5ttle  hospital 
bed,  which,  hard  as  it  was,  must 
have  been  something  like  a  foretaste 
of  Paradise  after  what  its  unhappy 
inmate  had  of  late  gone  through. 

Sitzbad  had  now  entered  what 
may  be  termed  the  fourth  stage  of 
her  war  experiences.  First,  we  had 
had  the  'stampede,'  then  the  pas- 
sage of  the  militaiy,  then  the 
interregnum ;  and  now  we  came  to 
the  hospital  stage,  a  phase  fated  to 
endure  somewhat  longer  than  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and,  so  fiur  as 
the  public  feeling  was  concerned, 
with  somewhat  different  results. 
Hitherto  we  had,  of  course,  been  all 
war-mad.  The  day  for  which  we 
had  been  looking  forward  so  long, 
and  for  which  we  had  been  hcdf 
content  to  suffer  so  grievously,  had 
come  at  last.  We  had  hated  the 
Prussians  bitterly  enough,  certainly 
— all  the  more  bitterl  v  since  we  had 
come  personally  under  their  iron 
hand,  and  learned  how  conquests 
were  prepared  for  and  what  was 
their  cost.  But,  after  aU,  we  had 
hated  the  French  still  more ;  and  if 
Prussia  did  grind  us  down  some- 
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idiat  hardly,  and  treat  our  remon- 
strances, and  onr  resistancOi  and 
all  the  little  cherished  institutions 
whose  abolition  called  them  forth 
with  somewhat  unpleasant  con- 
tempt, still  she  was  going  to  make 
France  suffer  a  good  deal  more  than 
she  had  inflicted  on  us,  and,  what 
was  more,  to  take  and  keep  pos- 
session of  those  long-coveted  Bhine 
provinces  which,  once  conquered  and 
annexed  as  we  ourselves  had  been, 
we  might,  without  any  very  violent 
figure  of  speech,  ahnost  call  our 
own.  So  for  the  time  we  grew 
quite  reconciled  to  the  Prussian 
yoke — winced  slightly,  perhaps,  as 
the  bough-decorated  military  trains 
swallowed  up  our  sons  and  bro- 
thers, and  bread-winners  of  various 
kinds,  but  comforted  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  they  would  soon  be 
back  safe  and  sound  and  with  the 
lon^-coveted  Bhine  provinces  in 
their  pocket,  and  even  went  the 
length  of  sewing' a  black  stripe  on 
to  onr  much-loved  red-and-white 
flag  and  aingins  'Ich  bin  Preusse' 
wim  what  breatn  was  left  us  from 
the  '  Waoht  am  Bhein.' 

But  now  our  enthusiasm  began  to 
oool  a  little.  The  whole  interest  of 
Sitzbad  soon  centred  in  the  old 
knrsaal,  and  in  its  long  rows  of  little 
iron  bods,  in  each  of  which  lay  a 
groaning  fellow-countryman,  crip- 
pled, for  the  most  part,  for  Life.  At 
the  grand  new  kuisaal  the  employes 
sat  idle  round  the  empty  roulette, 
the  band  played  patriotic  airs  three 
times  a  day  to  a  aeserted  terrace  or 
an  empty  salle.  Everybody  was  at 
the  hospital.  Not  a  young  girl  in 
the  town  but  carried  on  her  plump, 
&ir  arm  the  white  hrasmrd  with  its 
red  cross,  and  si)ent  the  greater 
portion  of  her  day  in  assisting  at 
the  dressing  of  arms  and  legs  with 
an  h-plomh  which  to  English  eyes 
was,  it  must  needs  be  confessed,  at 
first  a  little  startling.  Contribu- 
tions, too,  of  eveiy  kind  poured  in, 
and  for  Ihe  first  week  or  two  there 
was  provision  of  wine  and  beer  and 
cigars  '^galore/ and  all  went,  if  not 
exactly '  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell,' 
at  all  events  as  satisfiustorily  as  un- 
der the  circumstanoes  oould  possibly 
be  expected.  We  were  very  fortunate 
too  at  first    Legs  and  arms  disap- 


peared freely,  but  no  (me  aetoally 
died  under  probe  or  knifo,  and  the 
abundant  supplies  of  food  and  wine 
were  fast  renewing  the  blood  that 
had  been  drained  so  terribly. 

But  food  and  wine  are  costly 
things,  and  people  who  live  pretty 
much  from  hana  to  mouth,  depen- 
dent even  for  daily  bread  on  the 
liberal  expenditure  of  visitors  in 
search  of  health  or  amusement,  can 
ill-afford  to  bum  the  candle  long  at 
both  ends.  Supplies  began  to  nm 
short,  and  with  tneir  Mure  came  a 
check  in  the  uniform  suooess  of  the 
surgical  operations  which  still  fol- 
lowed one  upon  the  other  as  rapidly 
as  the  overibasked  medical  staff  of 
the  little  watering-place  could  Ining 
their  energies  to  oear  upon  them. 
One  by  one  the  patients  who  had 
been  progressing  the  most  hope- 
fully oegan  to  show  symptoms  of 
falling  back.  Blood,  we  began  to 
find,  was  a  costly  article  to  produce, 
and  those  who  a  few  days  smce  had 
shouted  loudest  for  Prussia  and  tiie 
Bhine  began  to  doubt  if,  after  all, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  might  not 
prove  a  somewhat  too  expensive 
purchase. 

We  brightened  up  again,  how- 
ever, for  a  tima  One  morning  the 
news  ran  through  the  little  town 
that  a  great  lady — one  of  tiie  greatest 
ladies  Prussia  could  boast— was 
coming  our  way,  to  try  the  healthful 
air  and  strengthening  waters  of 
Sitzbad  for  her  son,  wounded  in 
one  of  the  numerous  actions  which 
followed  so  quickly  upon  tiie  great 
victory  of  Worth.  Two  days  later, 
and  Madame  von  6— —  was  safely 
installed  in  the  best  apartments  the 
little  town  could  afford,  and  close 
upon  her  arrival  came  the  glorious 
news  of  the  three  days'  fighting  at 
Sedan,  and  the  surrender  of  tilie 
man  to  whom  we  were  all  folly  per- 
suaded was  due  all  the  trouble  that 
had  be&Uen  us,  just  as  to  King 
William  and  his  advisers  might  be 
ascribed  all  the  glory  we  had 
gained,  and  all  the  substantial  ad- 
vantages that  were  so  soon  to  follow 
in  its  train. 

So  for  the  moment  we  all  went 
war-mad  once  more.  It  scaroeiy 
needed  the  peremptory  summons  of 
the  Prussian  pohoe  to  make  our 
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houses  tyarst  out  in  a  blaze  of  buni- 
ing  of  every  form  aad  hue.  For 
onoe  in  a  way  the  knrsaal  terraoe 
was  thronged,  and  the  '  Waoht  am 
Bhein '  pealed  out  joyously  on  the 
ears  of  the  excited  throng.  The 
Bun  had  hardly  set  before  a  goodly 
pile  of  tar  barrels  was  blazing 
merrily  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Its  light  died  redly  away,  and  all 
Sitzbad  trooped  gaUy  downwards, 
flinging  as  it  went,  to  gather  in  a 
vast  crowd  beneath  the  windows  of 
the  great  Prussian  lady,  where  the 
kursaal  band  was  ahready  assembled, 
and  where  shouts  and  music,  and 
the  firing  of  gons  and  pistols,  and 
the  loud  pealing  of  a  thousand  voices 
in  songs  of  patriotiBm  and  of  vic- 
tory, rang  out  &r  into  the  night 
And  so  the  fourth  act  of  the  war 
drama  ended  inunanimous  applause, 
and  Sitzbad  went  to  bed  as  the 
small  hours  drew  on,  satisfied  that 
all  trouble  was  over,  and  rather 
pleased  than  not  with  the  stem 
warnings  of  the  Prussian  police  to 
one  or  two  weak  individuals  who 
ventured  to  doubt  whether  the  war 
was  even  yet  over,  and  who  were 
IHTomptly  cautioned  that  any  farther 
expression  of  such  disloyal  senti- 
mentB  would  lead  to  grief  imme- 
diate and  entire. 

Alas!  it  needed  but  very  few 
days  to  bring  a  change  over  the 
scene.  The  great  lady  was  there, 
but  the  expected  supplies  did  not 
flow  in.  Pood  and  stimulants  were 
as  necessary  as  ever,  and  every  day 
the  burden  of  providing  fell  more 
heavily  on  the  overtaxed  popula- 
tion; but  help  came  not,  and  at 
length  it  was  decided  to  take  a  bold 
step,  and  a  deputation  waited  on 
the  great  lady  with  a  respectful 
request  for  aid.  Unsuocessfully. 
The  great  lady,  it  appeared,  '  had 
no  more  than  she  wanted  for  her- 
self.' Not  a  kreutzer  was  forth- 
coming, and  the  deputation  re- 
turned crestfallen  and  sad,  and '  Ich 
bin  Preusse'  was  heard  no  more. 

And  so  a  great  gloom  fell  on 
Sitzbad.  We  had  set  a  good  many 
of  our  wounded  on  their  feet,  and 
here  and  there  among  the  shady 
alleys,  or  on  the  sunny  tenace,  or 
in  the  great  saUe  where  the  music 
played,  might    be    seen    sturdy^ 


square-built  forms  in  worn  uni- 
forms and  rough  greatcoats,  strange 
contrast  to  tiie  gaudy  butterfly 
throngs  that  were  wont  to  gather 
there.  Bat  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  was  beginning  to  show  it- 
self now,  and  aoe  day  the  painful 
romour  circulated  that  three  of  the 
hospital  patients  were  dead,  aad 
that  the  funeral  would  taJce  place 
the  following  afternoon. 

They  made  a  painful  sensation, 
these  first  three  oeaths,  in  the  little 
community  whose  interest  had  so 
long  centred  in  the  old  kursaal 
There  was  no  music  on  the  terrace 
that  afternoon.  The  kursaal  band 
was  to  be  at  the  cemetery  to  do 
such  honour  as  it  might  to  tixiae 
who  had  gone,  and  all  Sitzbad 
turned  out  to  follow  the  funeral 
train.  First  came  a  band  of  girls, 
bare-headed  and  in  white,  tbnr 
hands  filled  with  huge  bunches  and 
baskets  of  the  choicest  flowers  ttie 
little  town  could  famii^ ;  thmi  the 
three  coffins,  surrounded  by  adl 
the  convalescents  with  strength  to 
face  the  lon^  and  stony  ascent  to 
the  little  banal  ground,  and  carry- 
ing, many  of  them,  their  heavy 
'  needle-guns,'  for  wbich  they  had 
contrived  to  provide  themselves 
somehow  with  a  few  Uank  out- 
ridges  to  fire  over  their  comrades' 
grave.  Behind  them  a  long  line  of 
tiie  male  inhabitants,  all  in  deep 
black,  and  followed  by  a  miscel- 
laneous throng  of  the  poorer  sort, 
till  scarce  a  man  remained  behind. 
Dense  was  the  throng  that  gathered 
round  the  yawning  grave,  and 
solemnly  drear  the  long  wailing 
hymn  which  pealed  out  on  the  still 
summer  air  as  one  by  one  the 
ooffins  were  lowered  down,  and  the 
band  of  young  girls  tore  in  pieces 
their  flowery  ofGENcings  and  scattered 
than  over  the  grave.  Then  two 
straggling  volleys  broke  the  still- 
ness which  followed  as  the  music 
ceased,  the  bells  rang  out  a  shrill 
and  irregular  peal,  and  the  crowd  re- 
tomed  i^owly  nome,  talking  moodily 
of  the  morning's  work,  and  reckon- 
ing how  lon^  it  would  be  b^ore 
they  had  again  to  tread  the  same 
road  with  a  similar  sad  burden. 

That  scene  has  been  repeated 
very  often  since  then.    For  more 
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thaa  thive  weeks  Bcaice  b  day  has 
mssed  bnt  one  or  more  cofflna  have 
twen  bcane  up  the  aton^  Btieet  aad 
laid  lo  net  m  the  qmet  ohnroh- 
Tud ;  and  though  the  daily  leeeen- 
ing  crowd  of  foUowen,  and  tho  loDg- 
siiice  nlent  Tolley  Bhows  that  in  one 
waytbeflrat  Bolenm  effect  is  lapidl]' 
wearing  off,  there  ie  another  re- 
Bpeot  in  which  it  makes  itself  felt 
mora  strongly  stilL  They  are  all 
oar  feIlow-<»nntrjmen,  thoee  poor 
fellows  whose  mntilated  forms  we 
are  daily  hearing  to  the  grave. 
Some  of  them  ore  even  &om  onr 
own  immediate  neighbonrhood,  and 
wild  sobs  aro  often  heard  in  the 
lo^  rooms  that  have  so  strangely 
dumged  their  destination,  as  one  or 
other  of  oar  neighbonra  look  their 
last  cm  hoaband  or  brother  or  eon. 
Death,  too,  who  bad  held  his  sickle 
back  BO  long  that  wa  had  almost 
hoped  it  had  lost  its  edge,  is  reaping 
his  harvest  now  mora  and  mora 
bnsily.  Onr  little  resoorces,  too, 
are  tJmost  at  an  end ;  and  our  sur- 
geons, who  have  been  providing 
wine  and  other  stimnlants  from 
their  own  soonty  means,  have  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  headqnarters  for 
the  necessary  aid,  and  meeting  only 
with  a  ron^h  refusal,  ara  compeUed 
to  bold  their  hand.  Weare  growing 
sollen  and  out  of  heari  Even  the 
loi^-deeired  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 


which  we  now  look  npcm  as  ours 
beyond  all  fear  of  reetitat«m,tffing3 
with  it  bnt  a  very  small  amomit 
of  consolation.  The  war,  too,  is 
not  over,  after  oil— naj,  more,  it  is 
even  now  hongering  for  more  men, 
and  bitter  is  the  lamentation  as 
the  iron  mandate  reaches  as  for  the 
rendering  np  of  some  hard-working 
father  of  a  &mily,  some  widow's 
only  son.  We  bold  our  tongue,  it 
ia  true,  in  the  presence  of  the  al- 
most nbiqnitona  police;  bat  when 
it  does  dare  to  wag  it  atters  bitter 
things  —  things  ominoas  for  the 
fntnre  peace  of  Qermany,  should 
all  not  go  for  the  fntore  as  well 
for  onr  masters  as  it  bos  hitherto 
gone. 

And  so,  in  snllenness  and  gloom 
the  year  closea  in,  and  in  a  very 
few  mora  weeks  the  few  straggling 
visitors  who  still  remain,  and  whose 
open  parses  have  hitherto  richly 
aided  as  in  oar  distieas,  will  have 
fied,  and  the  deserted  watering-place 
will  he  left  with  empl^  hwds  to 
bring  her  two  hnndred  woanded 
through  the  bitter  winter  as  beet 
she  may.  What  the  next  three 
months  may  bring  forth  no  man 
can  tell ;  but  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  there  ara  some  strange 
experiences  in  atora  for  Sitzbad 
even  yet,  before  the  final  close  of 
this  grim  year  of  1870- 
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MAY   AND    NOVEMBER. 

/^OME,  Edith,  darling,  hither, 

Here,  where  the  sun's  warm  ray 
With  floods  of  golden  gladness 

Bathes  the  November  day ; 
Ah  me !  my  prudent  preachings ! 

Your  laugh — I  hear  it  say, 
*  The  lessons  of  November 

Can  not  be  learnt  by  May !' 

The  warning  voice  of  autumn 

The  spring  tide  will  not  hear : 
Tis  vain  to  whisper  summer 

That  winter  storms  are  near. 
June  will  not  wed  December ; 

And  vainly  will  essay 
The  wisdom  of  November 

To  fix  the  ear  of  May. 

Easier  to  turn  the  current 

That  dimpling  downwards  flows ; 
Easier  to  catch  the  perfume 

Imprisoned  in  the  rose ; 
Easier  to  bind  the  sunbeam 

That  fleets  upon  its  way. 
Than  for  November's  teaching 

To  hold  the  heart  of  May. 

May,  with  the  heaven  above  it, 

Cloudless,  divinely  clear ; 
What  recks  it  if  November 

With  lowering  skies  is  near  ? 
Ah,  me !  my  Edith  darling, 

For  you  may  life,  I  pray, 

Never  become  November, 

But  always  still  be  May ! 

E. 
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DOES  the  reader  remember,  in  an 
old  number  of  'Ponoh/  the 
drawing  of  a  woeful  Nimrod  in 
spring  looking  with  an  expression 
of  intense  regret  at  his  boots  and 
breeches,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh 
at  the  thought  that  ho  wonid  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  using  them 
for  six  months  ?  Something  similar 
is  the  case  of  the  cricketer  now. 
The  season  is  over,  and  the  player, 
who  has  laid  aside  his  bat,  may  now 
look  back  on  the  past  season  and 
criticise. 

In  the  first  place,  the  game  is  not 
a  whit  less  popular  than  before. 
Its  extension  nas  been  steadily  pro- 
gressiye.  The  wandering  Zingari 
in  England,  Na  Shuler  in  Treland, 
and  Free  Foresters  in  Scotland, 
hare  continued  their  friendly  con- 
tests, and  spread  the  love  of  cricket 
in  districts  where  a  bat  was  not 
long  ago  unknown:  and  numbers 
know  of  Mr.  Grace's  average  who 
never  heard  of  George  Parr.  Its 
popularity  in  the  great  towns  is 
testified  bv  the  throngs  at  the  Oval 
•  and  Lord  s,  and  by  the  thousands 
who  delight  in  seeing  Freeman  bowl 
or  Daft  bat;  and  not  only  is  this 
progress  shown  in  great  matches, 
but  it  is  also  to  be  traced  in  the 
multitude  of  clubs  which  have 
sprung  up,  and  in  the  inability  of 
even  bi-weekly  *  Bell '  to  chronicle 
their  scores. 

This  being  the  case,  we  may  look 
upon  cricket  more  than  ever  as  a 
national  game,  and  consider  its 
bearings  with  reference  to  the  x)eople 
who  play  it 

And  the  first  question  is,  who  are 
those  that  play  it— at  least,  who 
make  up  the  Elevens  in  the  greater 
matches  ?  And  here  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  we  are  gping  to  speak 
chiefly  of  the  matches  played  by 
men  who  have  attained  to  con- 
siderable excellence  in  the  game, 
under  the  impression  that  a  game 
derives  its  main  character  from 
those  who  are  best  able  to  illustrate 
its  good  or  bad  points.  The  an- 
swer to  our  question  will  lead  us  to 
the  point  which  we  are  anxious 
should  be  considered,  not  only  by 


ourselves  but  by  the  whole  cricket- 
ing world. 

Those  that  play  cricket  much — 
enough,  at  least,  to  attain  the  prac- 
tice necessary  for  excellence—are 
either  professionals  who  are  judd 
for  it,  or  men  whose  command  of 
time  is  for  the  season  unlimited. 
How  many  gentlemen  are  them 
who  a  few  seasons  ago  were  famous, 
and  who  now  are  rarely  or  never 
seen  in  flannels  ? 

Where  does  one  hear  of  Lyttelton 
and  De  Grey,  Daniel,  and  Benthall '? 
Where  are  E.  Grace,  Evans,  Voules? 

These  are  names  which  not  lon^ 
ago  appeared  in  every  match  list  at 
Lord's,  just  as  those  of  Burbidge, 
Lane,  and  Dowson  did  in  most  of 
the  matches  at  the  Oval ;  and  now, 
if  yon  aak  them  to  play,  the  answer 
will  probably  be, '  1  have  not  time.' 
Business  men  can,  in  season,  hunt, 
shoot,  or  fish ;  but  cricket  is  not  for 
them.  For  who  is  there  who  can 
spare,  and  cares  to  spare,  three  days 
from  his  grinding  of  the  great 
money-making  machine  to  play  a 
big  match  ?  The  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle;  the  prid)9  paid  for  exer- 
cise is  too  high. 

Pushing  this  feeling  toitsconclu-  ^ 
sion,  we  ask.  Why  does  cricket  take 
too  much  time  ?  and  the  inevitable 
answer  is.  Hie  innitigs  are  too  long. 

The  season  has  been  dry :  no 
rain  has  come  to  stop  the  play ;  yet 
how  many  matches— not  perhaps  at 
Lord's,  but  at  the  Universities,  the 
Oval,  the  northern  grounds,  and 
elsewhere,  where  the  wickete  are 
very  true  —  have  been  left  un- 
finished ?  Few  of  the  minor  matches 
are  completed  in  one  day;  several 
of  the  greater  unfinished  in  three  1 

Let  us  start  from  another  point 
of  view.  There  has  been  a  great 
falling-off  undoubtedly  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  Yorkshire  and  Notte 
are  favoured  with  unusually  good  . 
bowlers,  and  are,  for  this  year  at 
least,  exempt  from  what  may  be, 
ere  long,  equally  their  fate ;  but  the 
southern  counties  fail  from  the  fact 
that  their  batsmen  are  stale  or 
weary,  owing  to  the  enormous  in- 
nings against  or  in  which  they  play. 
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Who  can  bat  well  time  after  time« 
XDatch  after  match,  with  the  cer- 
tainty bef(»e  them  that  imleae  their 
side  gets  a  tremendons  score  they 
will  probably  be  beaten? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it  The  hat- 
ting has  "beaten  the  howling, 

OecasianallY  there  ooonrs,  as  there 
always  woold  under  any  cirenm- 
stanoes^  a  reyereal  of  the  general 
rule,  and  we  have  what  is  ^led  a 
bowlers'  match  where  the  wickets 
fiJl  rapidly  and  the  'laudatores 
temporis  acti*  flatter  themselTes 
that  the  play  is,  after  all,  not  much 
better  than  it  was  in  their  day.  But 
fifteen  years  ago  loo  was  a  winning 
sooEre  for  a  side  to  make ;  now  aoo 
(in  matches  lasting  over  one  day)  is 
a  losing  one.  A  bowler  lasts  for  a 
time  and  is  successful,  partly  be- 
cause he  is  imknown ;  then  he  is 
found  out  and  oomparatiTely  use- 
less. Three  years  ago '  Grundy  and 
Wootton  at  Lord's'  was  a  phrase 
calculated  to  inspire  terror  into  any 
batsman.  Now  where  is  Grundy  ? 
and  how  many  wickets  did  Wootton 
get  when  he  played  against  Maryle- 
bone?  And  yet  ho  is  not  too  old: 
his  actual  deliTeiies  are  as  good  as 
eTer;  but  he  is  known  and  played. 
Freeman  and  Emmett,  Molntyre 
and  Shaw,  are  in  the  zenith  of  their 
fJEune,  yet  who  that  saw  Mr.  Green 
play  one  couple,  and  Messrs.  Daleand 
Wi^er  Ihe  other,  will  not  say  that 
the  bowler  is  woefully  on  the  losing 
side,  or,  in  the  language  of  modem 
youth,  has  six  to  four  the  worst  of  it  ? 

The  batting  has  beaten  the  bowl* 
ing :  in  some  instances  the  defeat  is 
most  extraordinary.  In  the  match 
between  Gtotlemen  and  Players  of 
the  South,  the  Players,  last  year, 
made  oyer  400,  the  Gentlemen  over 
500;  and  the  first  wicket  of  the 
latter  fell  for  the  enormous  score  of 
183.  In  Gentlemen  and  Players  at 
the  Oral,  this  year,  Mr.  Grace  made, 
in  one  innings,  115;  and  in  the 
same  innings  Mr.  Money  made 
109 ;  in  a  match  this  year,  against 
odds,  Carpenter  and  Hayward  scored 
OTer  300  between  them ;  500  has  been 
repeatedly  reached  by  a  good  eleyen, 
and  Mr.  Hoaro  in  Kent  made  over 
300  off  his  own  bat 

We  know  what  you  will  say,  you 
revered  patron  of  the   game,  for 


whose  hat  and  opinions  we  hare 
equal  lespeci— we  know  what  your 
objections  will  be;  we  have  heard 
them  maur  a  time.  *  They  don't  do 
it  at  Lora's,'  yon  will  say;  'they 
can't  do  it  there.  Look  at  four 
wickets  for  one  run  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  match,  and  a  Harrow 
eleyen  out  for  a  moderate  score.' 
'  They  don't  do  it  at  Lord's.'  We 
bow  before  your  experience,  but  we 
differ  from  your  conclusion.  Four 
wickets  certainly  fell  for  one  run  in 
the  Uniyersity  match,  but  they 
were  of  men  not  famed  for  their 
batting ;  and  eyen  if  they  had  been, 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift ; 
the  strongest  armies  are  liable  to 
panic:  and  it  is,  moieoyer,  impos- 
sible always  to  get  up,  under 
present  conditioDs,  the  excitement 
whidi,  in  Uniyersity  and  Public 
School  matches,  paralyzes  the  powers 
of  many  a  good  player,  and  giyes 
the  bowler  an  adyantage. 

And  they  do  do  it  at  Lord's. 
What  was  Daff  s  play  like  ?  Who 
that  saw  Yardley  and  Dale  m  one 
match,  or  Dale  and  Walker,  Daft 
and  Mclntyre  in  another,  will  not 
say  that  the  batting  has  beaten  the 
bowling  at  Lord's  as  elsewhere  ? 

But  eyen  suppose  they  did  not 
do  it  at  Lord's,  why  in  the  most 
scientific  game  in  the  world  are  you 
to  demand  for  perfection  of  its  de- 
yelopment  that  one  of  the  conditions 
should  be  &ulty  ?  Who  would  ask 
for  a  racquet  court  with  an  untrue 
backhand  comer  to  help  the  server  ? 
who  approve  of  a  billiard-tablo 
with  one  pocket  which  'drew'? 
Why  is  cricket  not  to  be  played 
with  everything  as  good  as  it  can 
be?  Why  are  the  bat,  balls,  stumns 
to  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  tne 

Sound  alone  inconect  r  No ;  let  us 
ve  the  wickets  as  true  as  we  can 
get  them,  and  balance  as  best  we 
may  the  difference  that  exists  be* 
tween  batter  and  bowler. 

But  it  is  not  only  individual 
batting  which  has  improved.  There 
are  twenty  good  bats  now  for  every 
one  of  1 8 5  5.  In  old  days  the  tail  of 
an  eleven  was  nearly  always  weak, 
now  the  last  men  are  often  as  stub- 
bom  as  the  first,  and  a  side  is  never 
all  out  till  the  tentii  wicket  has 
actually  fallen.     Not  long  ago  a 
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zeftloiiB  reader  of  '  BeH's  Life'  uaed 
to  make  annually  a  list  of  the 
highest  innings  of  the  year,  which 
he  considered  to  be  those  above  So. 
This  year  how  many  times  has  loo 
been  made  in  one  hands  ?  We  shouM 
be  sorry  to  say. 

Is  this  state  of  things  as  it  should 
be  ?  is  the  great  superiority  of  one 
part  of  the  game  an  advantage  ?  In 
a  perfectly  calculated  game  we  hold 
that  one  advantage  is  balanced  by  a 
corresponding  disEidvantage.  Thns 
in  tennis  the  superiority  of  the  ser- 
vice side  is  coimteracted  by  the 
benefit  which  the  hazard-side  player 
has  in  the  dedans,  which  in  its  turn 
is  modified  by  the  risk  which  he 
runs  if  he  plays  for  it  and  fails. 
Again,  in  whist  the  benefit  of  the 
deal  is  to  a  certain  extent  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  the  lead.  And  as  it 
is  in  these  games  so  should  it  be  in 
cricket ;  no  portion  of  it  should  be 
eminently  superior  to  the  other. 
Moreover  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  not  agree- 
able. You  connoisseurs  of  cricket 
and  paying  supporters  of  the  game, 
we  appeal  to  you,  how  many  times 
have  we  heard  you  say,  'So-and-so 
is  batting  splendidly,  but  still  we 
wish  he  would  get  out,  we  want  to 
«ee  some  one  else  in  ?'  Would  you 
not  rather  see  a  match  in  which 
every  innings  was  under  1 50,  and  a 
man  who  made  '50  had  done  won- 
ders for  his  side,  and  when  every 
match 'would  necessarily  be  close, 
than  the  sensation  matches  of  the 
present  day,  where  the  batsman 
often  gets  out  from  sheer  fatigue, 
and  where  the  side  who  gets  first 
innings  has  such  a  great  chance  of 
making  a  runaway  match  ?  Why  do 
you  like  seeing  Mr.  Thornton  play, 
or  Mr.  E.  M.  Grace?  Is  it  not  that 
a  few  brilliant  'slogs'  and  a  short 
and  glorious  career  may  relieve  the 
monotony  of  correct  play?  You 
bowlers,  too  (and  we  especially  ap- 
peal to  that  bowler  who  on  first 
coming  on  to  the  Oval  said,  '  Ah ! 
here  is  a  good  wicket ;  here  I  can 
make  the  ball  do  what  I  like'), 
would  you  not  rather  have  to  trust 
to  your  own  skill  tbui  your  op- 
ponent's mistakes,  or  the  chapter  of 
accidents  which  makes  a  ball  easy 
ninety-nine  times  and  get  a  wicket 


the  hundredth?  Nay,  more,  we 
appeal  to  the  batsmen  themselves. 
Ik)  you  like  getting  150  mns? 
Would  yon  not  prefer  conditions 
under  whi<^  35  was  creditable,  50  a 
very  large  score,  to  the  present  state 
of  the  game?  We  have  onrselves 
got  large  scores,  and,  to  cor  mind, 
after  the  three  figuros  were  reached 
(and  even  this  is  mere  pride)  the 
rest  was  all  vanity  and  weariness ; 
and  we  consider  that  no  part  of  the 
game  is  so  enjoyable  as  getting  25 
runs  in  what  we  called  a  bowlers' 
match. 

If,  then,  the  batting  has  beaten 
the  bowling,  and  the  conditions  be* 
tween  the  opposite  sides  are  unfair, 
the  practical  question  arises,  How 
are  we  to  remedy  this  fault,  how 
give  a  bowler  a  fairer  chance  than 
he  has  now  ? 

Several  methods  have  been  sug- 
gested for  doing  this,  which  we 
propose  to  examine  in  order,  giving 
merely  the  most  obvious  arguments 
for  and  against  them. 

The  first  is  to  increase  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  ball,  which  at 
present  measures  from  9  to  9i  inches 
in  circumference,  and  weighs  5^  to 
si  ounces.  And  this  proposal  may 
be  dismissed  with  brief  considera- 
tion :  the  ball  is  already  of  sufficient 
size  and  weight  to  do  serious  damage 
occasionally,  and  though  a  fate  like 
that  of  poor  Summers  is  happily 
rare — very  rare — in  a  cricket  field, 
yet  we  would  not  advise  helping 
the  bowler  to  get  his  wickets  at  the 
risk  of  personal  danger  to  the  bats- 
man. A  heavier  ball  would  be  un- 
wieldy, and  either  not  subject  to  a 
hard  hit,  or,  if  so,  thai  irksome  to 
the  fielder's  hands.  The  ball  at 
present  is  heavy  and  hard  enough 
to  be  bowled,  and  yet  not  too  much 
so  to  be  hit;  any  increase  in  its 
dimensions  would  be  injurious  both 
to  the  game  and  the  players. 

The  second  proposal  is  to  diminish 
the  distance  between  the  wickets. 
Look,  it  is  said,  at  professional 
practice  bowlers,  how  mnch  bettor 
they  bowl  at  19  or  20  yards  than  at 
22 ;  look  how  much  longer  they  can 
go  on  at  this  distance,  how  much 
more  '  devil '  there  is  in  their  bowl- 
ing. Bowlers  get  tired  in  a  match 
because  the  distance  is  so  long  and 
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their  balls  soon  get  shorter  and 
shorter  pitchedi  till  the  long  series 
of  long  hops  comes,  which  enables 
a  good  player  so  thoronghljto  get 
his  '  eye  in '  as  to  be  able  to  defy 
any  snbseqnent  change. 

This  plan  is  decidedly  worth  con- 
sideration,  and  is  advocated  by 
many  good  judges.  Bat  the  ten- 
dency of  it  would  be  to  make,  we 
think,  in  the  first  instance  the  bats- 
man play  even  more  forward  than 
he  does  now,  and  eventually  not  to 
hare  yery  much  effect.  In  practice, 
when  I  bowlers  are  bowling  at  20 
yards,  many  more  balls  are  driyen 
than  cut,  not  necessarily  because 
the  bowling  is  actually  pitched 
up,  but  because  it  seems  so.  On 
good  grounds  the  result  of  the 
change  would  not  be  to  alter  much 
the  relative  forces  of  batter  and 
bowler;  it  might  perhaps  lead  to 
some  more  catches  being  sent  to 
the  long  fields,  but  the  batsman 
would  soon  accustom  his  eye  to  the 
alteration  in  the  foreshortening  of 
the  ball  as  it  comes  to  him,  and 
modify  his  play  accordingly;  and 
the  sole  ultimate  result  would  pro- 
bably be  the  negatire  one  of  re- 
lieying  the  bowler  from  part  of  his 
exertion  without  materially  im- 
proTing  his  position  in  the  game. 

The  third  proposal  is  one  which 
is  upheld  by  a  respected  frequenter 
of  Lord's  ground  who  has  this  year 
shown  that  his  right  hand  has  not 
even  yet  forgotten  its  cunning.  He 
recommends  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  creases  should  be  di- 
minished, that  instead  of  being  4 
feet  it  should  be  3  feet  9  inches,  or 
3  feet  8  inches.  He  holds  that  the 
adyantage  giycn  to  the  batsman  by 
forward  play  would  be  much  coun- 
teracted ;  that  his  ability  to  smother 
a  good  ball  just  after  it  has  pitched 
would  be  modified ;  that  he  would 
have  to  play  at  the  ball  itself  much 
oflener  than  at  the  pitch ;  that  ho 
would  lose  considerably  bis  com- 
manding power  of  driving,  which 
terrifies  this  bowler  into  deliyering 
oyer  afkeroyer  of  long  hops;  that 
he  would  have  to  trust  much  of  tener 
than  at  present  to  the  mode  of 
playing  a  ball  so  well  known  at 
tennis,  not  quite  half-yolley,  not 
the  instant    after    the    ball    has 


bounded,  but  the  instant  after  that 
(and  this  is  no  blind  play,  bat  the 
result  of  a  quick  eye  and  clear 
judgment,  enabling  the  striker  to 
hit  the  ball  directly  that  he  sees 
where  it  is,  and  can  judge  for  cer- 
tain the  amount  of  bias  which  it 
has  got) ;  and  that  the  change,  while 
it  helped  the  bowler,  would  do 
much  to  improve  that  beautiful  part 
of  the  game,  keeping  vncket,  by 
giving  an  adept  more  chances  of 
obtaining  a  success. 

The  objections  to  the  change 
which  are  at  once  started  are,  that 
it  would  cramp  play  and  take  away 
much  of  its  present  beauty,  and 
that  it  would  make  the  batter  run 
too  great  a  risk  of  hitting  his  wicket. 
The  first  objection  seems  just ;  but 
the  point  is,  do  we  wish  to  cramp 
the  batsman's  power  or  increase 
those  of  the  bowler  ?  if  the  former, 
a  considerable  means  is  at  our  dis- 
posal; if  the  latter,  if  we  desire, 
without  diminishing  the  absolute 
advantages  which  a  batter  has,  to 
diminish  them  r^tiyely  by  in- 
creasing the  forces  of  the  bowler, 
let  us  not  seek  a  means  which  will, 
it  is  averred,  spoil  much  of  the 
elegance  of  the  batsman's  art  The 
second  objection  is,  we  think,  paltry : 
in  the  first  place  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion ;  many  men  (notably  a  Sussex 
player  named  Wells)  have  stood 
close  to  their  stumps  without  hit- 
ting their  wicket  habitually;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  if  it  were  true 
it  would  tend  to  the  object  which 
we  have  in  view  by  increasing  the 
batsman's  risks. 

Another  way  which  is  proposed, 
is  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  bat. 
Consider,  it  is  urged,  the  enormous 
weapon  which  you  give  the  man 
who  defends  his  stumps.  Put  a 
man  at  the  wicket,  bid  him  keep  his 
bat  grounded  in  front  of  the  middle 
stump,  and  set  to  work  to  try  and 
bowl  him  out.  You  can  hardly  do 
it  except  with  a  twist,  and  then  the 
ball  will  as  likely  as  not  hit  his  leg: 
add  to  this  the  advantage  given  bj 
a  keen  eye  and  quick  hand,  and 
then  see  how  unfair  is  the  contest 
In  the  early  days  of  cricket  this  was 
not  the  case ;  matches  were  played 
on  rough  grounds,  the  ball  bounded 
where  it  listed  and  made  utterly 
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impoasiUe  any  oompaiiKm  bciwees 
the  angle  of  ineidenoe  and  lefleo* 
tioB.  Most  men  did  not  play  with 
a  straight  bat,  and  gave  away  half 
their  adyantage  by  using  it  aa  a 
racquet  and  thereby  diminishing  its 
size:  now  the  case  is  different: 
carefal  teaching  and  an  inoreaaed 
knowledge  of  the  game,  backed  np 
by  the  omshing  assistance  of  ihe 
two-ton  rollers,  hare  made  'all  |day 
ten  times  as  easy  as  it  was  in  1850, 
three  times  as  easy  as  it  was  in  i860. 
Every  ball  now  comes  true  off 
the  pitch— nnder  the  influence,  of 
coarse,  of  any  cnrl  or  bias  which 
may  be  impurted  by  the  bowler's 
hand — and  is  met  by  a  fall  upright 
bat,  the  breadth  of  which  makes  it 
nearly  impossible  that  the  ball 
should  hit  the  stamps.  '  Mais  je 
ne  YoJs  pas  lee  Teekets  tomber,' 
said  a  Frenchman  to  whom  we 
once  endeayoored  to  explain  the 
game,  and  that  is  now  the  case  of 
cricket  generally — '  On  ne  Toit  pas 
les  wickets  tomber/ 

Decrease  the  bat,  it  is  said,  and 
you  will  not  hare  this  result. 
Many  shooters  will  be  missed  which 
are  now '  snicked ;'  many  balls  which 
now  '  morally  bowl  *  the  man  in  but 
just  hit  the  edge  of  the  bat  and 
count  three  or  four  runs,  would 
then  actually  take  his  wicket;  and 
many  a  ball  which  now  hits  the 
driving  part  of  the  bat  would  then 
hit  near  enough  to  the  edge  to  make 
the  stroke  hazardons.  Correctness 
of  eye  would  be  more  than  ever 
tested ;  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
play  or  hit  a  ball  nearly  correctly : 
the  stroke  to  be  safe  would  have  to 
be  quite  exact  The  batter,  too, 
would  derive  some  benefit,  for  the 
weight  taken  off  in  width  might  be 
added  in  thickness,  and  the  <£iving 
quality  of  the  bat  thereby  improved. 
In  schools,  it  is  not  unusual  for  one 
eleven  to  play  with  broomstiekB 
against  another  with  bats,  and  the 
superior  side  playing  with  broom- 
sticks often  make  a  respectable 
score,  which  shows  that  play  is 
possible  with  a  smaller  instrument 
than  is  used  now.  By  the  change, 
it  is  said  the  style  of  the  batter 
would  not  be  injured  or  the  beauty 
of  his  play  decreased;  the  sole 
result  would    be    to   necessitate 


greater  aoeuzacy  and  inenase  the 
penalties  of  a  finili  The  haet 
player  would  be  even  a  greater 
sufferer  than  an  infuioE;  for  he  who 
habitually  hits  or  plays  most  balls* 
would  moBb  feel  toe  inoanvenienoe 
resulting  from  his  haying  a  smaller 
bat 

There  are  two  other  sobemes 
which  are  suggested  for  helping  the 
bowler  in  a  minor  degree  at  the 
expense  of  the  batsman,  and  we 
will  consid^  these  before  paasiBg 
to  what  we  hold  to  be  the  most 
efficacious  means  ayailable. 

First,  it  is  said,  let  the  bowte 
throw :  yoa  have  allowed  oyerhand 
bowling,  and  have  not  suffered 
much  from  the  bumping  which  yon 
feared;  let  the  bowler  throw;  it 
will  not  be  dangerous,  and  there  is 
more  twist  and  shoot  in  a  ball 
thrown.  Perhaps;  but  for  the  ffisfc 
ten  minutes  it  would  be  dangerous^ 
or  it  would  never  be  difficmi.  A 
man  soon  gets  tued  of  throwing, 
the  muscles  are  used  with  a  jerk, 
not  steadily  as  in  bowling,  and 
while  one  rarely  hi^y!8  of  a  bowler 
who  has  strained  his  arm,  one  often 
meets  with  the  excuse,  *  Oh,  don't 
send  me  long-leg,  I  haye  thrown 
away  my  arm.'  Throwing  would 
either  be  difficult  and  dangerous,  or 
if  not  dangerous  tjien  not  difficult 

Again  it  is  urged:  Change  the 
law  of  leg  before  wicket;  let  the 
batsman  be  given  out  if  he  misses 
the  ball,  and  it  would  in  the  um- 
pire's ojHnion  have  hit  the  widnt 
had  it  not  been  intercepted  by  the 
leg.  How  often,  argue  the  adyocaies 
of  this  change,  does  a  bowler 
thoroughly  beat  a  man  in  and  make 
him  put  his  leg  right  in  front  of  his 
wicket,  to  '  mow '  at  a  straight  one, 
and  then  hear  in  answer  to  his 
frantic  appeal,  'Ko,  sir;  she  uxmld 
ha'  hit  the  sticks  but  uie  did  not 
pitch  straight'  Let  it  be  always 
out  wherever  the  ball  pitches  whidi 
would  have  hit  tiie  wicket.  To  this 
we  reply  that  the  influeuoe  of  the 
umpire  and  his  responsibility  is 
already  as  great  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  that  any  farther  additiQn 
thereto  would  add  to  the  discontent 
which  is  often  felt  at  a  doubti^ 
decision  in  a  oritioal  part  of  tiie 
game.     Umpires  are*  but  morty. 
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and  it  is  quite  impoBcdble  for  them 
to  satufy  every  one  as  it  is,  and 
they  wonid  be  more  than  ever  open 
to  hostile  attack  if  they  had  to 
decide  such  a  difficult  point  as 
whether  a  twisting  ball  would  or 
would  not  have  had  quite  enough, 
curl  to  make  it  hit  the  wicket  The 
present  law  works  well  enough,  the 
l^enalty  for  incorrect  play  is  con- 
siderable, and  a  change  would  make 
a  stroke  correctly  attempted  too 
liable  to  a  puni^ment  which  it 
does  not  always  deserve. 

The  last  scheme  which  we  shall 
consider  for  modifying  tiie  disad- 
vantage of  the  bowler  is,  perhaps, 
more  obvious  than  any  hitherto 
examined,  but  has  been  left  till  the 
last  as  being  undoubtedly  the  most 
important 

it  is  to  increase  the  stumps  in 
width,  in  height,  or  in  both.  In  a 
long  innings  of  even  the  best  bats- 
man how  often  is  the  bowler  seen  to 
throw  up  his  hands  in  despair  that 
the  ball  which  he  thought  must 
have  hit  the  wicket  has  just  missed 
it  On  the  best  grounds  every  bats- 
man lets  'some  balls  go  by  which 
are  less  than  half  an  inch  from  his 
wicket,  or  less  than  two  inches  over 
it;  increase  the  stumps  and  these 
balls  will  all  get  men  out,  and  the 
innings  be  materially  shortened.* 

There  are  various  objections  to 
this  proposal 

To  any  increase  in  height  it  is  ob- 
jected imt  such  a  course  would 
cause  the  bowler  to  pitch  balls  short 
so  as  to  make  them  bump,  and  would 
therefore  defeat  its  own  end,  because 
short-pitched  bowling  must  be  in 
&vour  of  the  batsman :  to  this  we 
answer,  first,  that  every  bowler  of  any 
pretension  would  find  that  he  lost 
more  than  he  gained  by  bowling 
short ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  the 
pitched-up  balls  which  as  a  rule 
go  dose  over  the  wicket  A  short- 
pitched  ball,  if  it  rises  at  all,  generally 
rises  enough  to  pass  more  than  two 

*  At  present  the  wicket  is  twenty-seren 
inches  by  eight,  and  though  a  match  was 
once  played  between  Gentlemen  and  Player?, 
in  which  the  latter  defended  abnormally 
large  wickets,  this  size  has  been  long  ad- 
hered to.  The  above'  match  was  called 
'Ward's  Folly,*  and  was  extremely  mi- 
popaltr. 


or  three  inches  over  the  wicket,  and 
their  result  would  not  be  affected  by 
any  moderate  alteration;  whereas 
the  pitohed-UB  balls  which  tax  a 
batsman's  skill,  and  being  too  good 
for  him  yet  iiulto  get  him  out,  would 
then  neeesaitate  bis  retirement 

Again  it  is  said,  change  in  the 
height  of  the  wicket  would  spoil 
wicket-keeping';  no  wicket-keeper 
could  take  balls  rising  over  a  wicket 
BO  much  higher  than  the  present, 
and  he  would  fear  the  bails  being 
driven  into  his  face.  Not  so,  we 
reply;  therewould be  nomore danger 
of  that  than  there  is  at  present ;  and 
while  a  wicket-keeper  can  and  does 
take  many  balls  that  rise  h%h  above 
the  stumps,  yet  he  gets  most  of  his 
wickets  l^  the  balls  which  pass  on 
one  side,  and  these  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  take  vrere  the  change  we  are 
considering  made. 

There  are  more  objections  to  in- 
crease in  width.  The  principal  is  that 
the  batsman  would  not— it  is  argued 
— be  able  to  stand  up  to  the  bowl- 
ing; he  would  not  be  able,  without 
putting  his  leg  in  front  of  his  wicket, 
to  cover  his  off  stump  with  a  straight 
bat,  and  the  result  would  be  crooked 
play  and  unorthodox  hitting;  any 
increase  would  oblige  us  to  use  a 
fourth  stump,  and  with  a  fourth 
stump  where  are  you  to  stand  ? 

With  neither  of  these  objections  do 
we  agree ;  let  the  wicket  be  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broader  on  each 
side ;  let  each  stump  be  half  an  inch 
greater  in  diameter,  and  two  inches 
higher  than  at  present,  and  you 
would  have  a  wicket  twenty-nine 
inches  by  nine  and  a  half.  Now  any 
good  batsman  can  stand  to  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  line  of  bis 
leg  stump,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  it  is  impossible  to  play  with  a 
straight  bat  balls  which  are  only  ten 
inches  away  from  the  feet.  Many 
such  are  now  played  straight  back 
to  the  bowler  unnecessarily,  but 
were  the  change  effected  it  would  be 
impossible  to  play  them  safely  other- 
wise, and  many  balls  would  then  be 
difficult  which  are  now  hit  safely  to 
square  leg.  And  most  of  all  the 
good  ball  whose  twist  or  rise  makes 
it,  if  it  misses  the  bat,  miss  the 
wicket  also,  would  be  rewarded  by 
the  success  which  it  deserves. 
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We  foresee  that  an  oatciy  will  be 
raised  against  ns  in  two  dLrectiona. 
First,  from  those  who  are  moderate 
players  and  even  now  find  run- 
getting  difficult ;  secondly,  by  the 
secreturies  of  those  large  dubs  who 
adyocate  three-day  matches  for 
pecuniary  reasons. 

To  the  first  we  say  that  the  alter- 
ation would  tell  chiefly  in  long  in- 
nings and  even  almost  solely  there: 
the  side  which  now  gets  only  seventy 
would  probably,  under  altered  cir- 
cumstances, get  nearly  as  many,  for 
such  a  side  is  usually,  if  bowled  at 
all,  bowled  clean ;  whereas  the  side 
which  now  scores  largely  would  find 
the  change  tell,  because  the  differ- 
ence would  have  so  much  larger  a 
field  for  effect  Secondly,  as  r^ards 
those  who  fear  that  twonday  matches 
would  hurt  their  pockets,  we  say, 
you  would  get  many  more  to  come 
and  see  a  close  match  than  the  run- 
away exhibitions  which  are  now  so 
common;  you  could  have  more 
matches,  and  your  players  would 
not  be  so  wearied  ana  so  stale. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  most 
obyious  arguments  for  or  against 
the  various  schemes  which  have 
been  suggested  for  re-establishing 
the  equilibrium  in  cricket,  and  we 
think  that  the  attention  of  those 
cricketers  who  have  the  prosperity 
of  the  game  at  heart  ought  to  be 
turned  during  the  winter  to  the 
desirability  of  some  change.  There 
2s.no  question  as  to  the  disagreeable- 
nees  of  long  scoring;  by  common 
consent  monster  innings  are  pro- 
nounced wearisome  and  tedious,  and 
equally  uniTorsal  is  the  opinion  that 
the  excitement  caused  by  moderate 
scores  and  a  close  match  is  most  en- 
joyable^ To  the  establishment  of 
the  latter  ought  the  efibrts  of  those 
that  rule  the  game  to  be  directed. 
And  this  object  can  be  attained  only 


by  some  material  alteration  in  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  played. 
Whether  that  alteration  had  better 
be  in  the  size  of  the  bat  or  wicket, 
in  the  distance  which  it  is  necessary 
to  bowl,  or  in  a  modification  of  aU 
three,  we  haTs  no  wish  to  decide. 
What  we  do  wish  is  firmly  to  point 
out  the  advantage  which  would  be 
oonfened  on  the  game  if  the  oonsep- 
Ttttism  of  its  upholders  were  to  yield 
to  their  desire  to  see  short  innings 
and  less  of  the  long  scores  whidi 
are  now  pleasant  neither  to  the 
players  nor  the  public. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  resamAB 
without  a  brief  allusion  to  tiiat 
which  is  the  most  remarkaUe  point 
in  the  past  season,  nay  in  past 
cricket  geueraily — the  wonderiiil 
batting  of  Mr.  W.  G.  OrBoe.  It 
would  have  been  open  to  m  to 
instance  his  complete  mastery  of  all 
bowling,  in  support  of  the  theory 
which  we  have  put  forward,  bat 
though  what  one  man  has  dooDe 
another  can  do,  we  have  preferred 
not  to  argue  ftom  Mr.  Grace's  t^j, 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  superemi- 
nently and  unusually  excellent  No 
one  has  ever  batted  so  well— it  is 
even  asserted  that  no  one  eyes  mSL 
His  extraordinary  scores  (tedious 
even  when  he  makes  them)  obtained 
against  the  best  bowling  in  England 
prove  how  safely  he  can  de^  all 
attack.  He  combines  <—  and  the 
looker-on  knows  not  which  to 
admire  most— accurate  defence  and 
vigorous  hitting  with  what  is  still 
more  extraordinaiy,  sucoessfiil 
'placing;' and  of  him  can  be  said 
even  more  truly  than  the  played 
who  was  origindly  intended  for  the 
compliment,  that  it  is  no  diflSetenoe 
what  you  bowl,  for 

•  \VTj«teTer  style  yoo  try 
Will  be  yanqulshed  by  the  master's 
Sieodj  hand  and  certain  eye.' 
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TH£  OLD  WALLS  AND  THIS  MODSBN  FORTIFICATIONS— LEGSKDS  OF  TUG  GATES 

AlID  BAMPABTS. 


FBOM  a  balloon  that  in  the  sun- 
set hangs  poiaed  oyer  Paris 
like  a  golden  pear  in  a  giant's 
gttrden,  we  look  down  on  an  intri- 
cate honeycomb  of  streets.  Our 
cloud  ship  is  neither  laden  with  the 
letters  of  besieged  people,  nor  with 
brittle  carboys  fall  of  fulminating 
meroury,  intended  to  scatter  Satan's 
blessings  among  the  Prussian  bi- 
vouacs. We  do  not  soar  in  the  clear 
blue  sky  of  Paris,  to  telegraph  with 
coloured  fires,  or  to  obserre  in  what 
dizeotion  the  stealthy  miners  are 
hnnowing,  towards  Mont  Val^rien 
or  Fort  dlBsy.  We  have  no  orders 
firom  Qeueral  Trochnto  reconnoitre 
the  twenty-one  miles  of  rampart,  or 
to  see  if  all  the  seventeen  detached 
forts  are  where  they  were  before 
these  dangerous  Germans  arriyed; 
though  old  Molkte  is '  rus^  comme 
quatre/  as  eyery  one  knows,  and 
would  as  soon  steal  a  fort  as  a  pro- 
finoe. 

Below  us  we  can  see,  as  a  kite 
could  a  farm-yard,  all  Paris — ^north, 
south,  east,  and  weet-^from  Clichy 
to  Meudon,  from  Yinoennes  to  St. 
Cloud.  There,  in  glittering  flow, 
nms  the  Seine  between  its  massiye 
quays,  making  that  great  looped 
bend  from  the  broad  dusty  plain  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  towards  S^yres, 
and  up  again,  like  the  top  of  a 
capital  P,  past  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
towards  Neuilly.  And  there,  <mce 
aboye  the  centre  of  the  great  hire, 
through  the  liquid  sapphire  of  this 
smi^eless  air,  we  can  still  see  the 
two  islands  in  the  Seine  that  were 
the  first  fortresses  of  the  wild  tribes 
whom  Gffisar  found  here,  fishing 
and  hunting,  beside  their  wattled 
wigwams,  when  he  came  to  hold  a 
general  council  of  the  Gauls,  after 
baying'cruelly  caushed  the  Belgians, 
and  just  before  the  tremendous  insur- 
rection organized  by  that  fierce  Au- 
yergnat  chief  Yercingetorix.  There 
is  Notre  Dame,  the  Hotel  Cluuy, 


built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
palace  of  Julian ;  and  yonder  there 
we  can  see,  beyond  the  square  masses 
of  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries,  the 
obelisk  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  the  grey 
dome  of  the  Inyalides.  A  turn  in  our 
crimson  car,  that  imi)ends  now  like 
a  drop  of  blood  oyer  Paris,  and  we 
sweep  the  horizon  from  the  grassy 
lines  of  the  glacis  behind  P^  la 
Chaise,  crowded  with  ostentatious 
dead,  to  the  green  plantations  of  the 
pleasant  Bois  de  Boulogne;  from 
the  gloomy  prison  of  Bio§tre  to  the 
breezy  heightsofMcmtmartre.  Alone 
in  our  cloud  ship^  which  floats 
through  the  soft,  yielding  air  like 
thistle-down,  our  car  laden  only 
with  quick -coming  fimcies  and 
thoughts  of  the  past-— of  Cloyis  and 
the  Medici,  of  the  Yalois  and  the 
Bourbons — dreaming  of  the  old 
splendour  we  forget  the  transient 
misery,  and  as  chiffoniers  of  the  air 
gather  eyerywhere  the  old  tradi- 
tions, legends,  and  anecdotes.  Up 
here,  fax  aboye  reach  of  steel  bolt  or 
Shrapnel  shell,  beguiling  ourselyes 
with  day-dreams,  we  try  to  forget 
that  Paris  is  now  beleaguered  by 
pitiless  enemies,  that  a  thousand 
cannon  only  want  the  word  of  a 
stern  old  soldier  to  scatter  flre  and 
death  among  two  million  peopla  We 
try  to  forget  that  Ftoiine  ana  Pesti* 
lenoe  wait  <m\j  for  the  dread  word 
that  is  to  unchain  and  let  them 
forth.  We  try  to  driye  from  our 
minds  the  image  of  that  beautif  al 
Fury  with  the  snaky  hair  and  the 
yengcful  eyes  of  the  wrathful  Me- 
dusa, who,  with  cruel  armour  clasp- 
ing her  beautiful  limbs,  now  rushes 
with  hysteric  laugh  to  the  combat. 

No;  these  horrors — ^thatmayGod 
ayert !— are  not  for  the  flaneurs  of  the 
clouds,  who,  casting  a  glamour 
over  the  gay  city  that  mightily  re- 
sembles a  London  fog,  blot  out  at 
once,  at  their  imperious  commands. 
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chnrch  and  palace,  barrack   and 
prison,  park  and  street,  bright  boule- 
vard and  crowded  faubourg,  and 
leave    only    the     turbid,   swollen 
river   that   Caesar   saw    when    he 
found  the  Parisii— not  lively  then, 
but   a   poor,    gloveloss,   cafe-less, 
sullen  people — ^living  between  marsh 
and  forest,  hunting   wild  oxen  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  spearing 
salmon  by  torchlight  near  the  Druid 
temple  that  Notre  Dame  displaced. 
A  little  more  light,  a  shrinking  in 
of  marsh,  an  avenue  or  two  in  the 
dense  fir  woods,  and  Julian,  the 
grandson  of  Gonstantine,  after  strik- 
ing down  seven  German  chiefs  near 
Strasbourg,  oomes  to  Lutetia  (Paris), 
which  he  loves,  and  holds  court  in 
the  Palais  des  Thermes  (Hotel  de 
Cluny),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine.    Paris  gradually  grew  into  a 
walled  city  now  with  that  amphi- 
theatre  near  the  Pantheon  people 
have  just   discovered — and   with 
forums,  temples,  and  aqueducts. 

And  a  walled  city  Paris  was  when 
the  Franks  crossed  the  Bhine,  and 
the   Great   Glovis,    defeating    the 
Roman  general,  and  turning  Chris- 
tian beats  down  the  pagan  tribes 
with  his  irresistible  battle-axe ;  and 
after  having  entered  Tours  crowned, 
and  scattering  gold  pieces  among 
the   mob,  fixed    his   residence   at 
fiftvoured  Paris.     Here,  in  the  city 
where  Si  Denis  had  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom   (Montmartre),   the   cruel 
Frank  married  Clothilde,  built  a 
church  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
(afterwards  St.  Genevieve— now  the 
JPantheon),  and  proceeded  to  spread 
Christianiiy  by  knocking  out   the 
brains  of  rival  chiefis,  and  seizing 
Verdun  and  Cologne  with  a  strong 
hand.     Borne,  grateful  to  so  con- 
vincing  a   missionary,   gave   this 
rapacious  king  the  title  of  'Elder 
Son  of  the  Church.'    The  walls  of 
Clovis  seem  to  have  mouldered  on 
till  the  feign  of  Louis  VL,   the 
contemporary  and  deadly  enemy  of 
our  Henry  I.  of  England.  The  king- 
dom of  France  was  but  a  poor  little 
parish  then ;  it  included  little  more, 
historians  tell  us,  than  the  cities  of 
Paris,  Orleans.'Etampes,  M61un,and 
Compi^gna  On  the  north  the  Count 
of  Flanders  leared  his  castles ;  on 
the  east  rose  the  towers  of  Cham- 


pagne; on  the  south  the  powecfial 
lords  of  Meaux,  Chartras,  Blois,  and 
the  threatening  counts  of  Anjou 
and  Tourraine  closed  in  this  little 
paddock;  while  on  the  west  came 
the  Korman  dominions  of  Henry, 
the  son  of  the  proud  oonqufizor  of 
England. 

Ix>uis  the  Fat,  or  Fighter,  fior  he 
was  called  by  both  nicknames,  ia- 
Ttged   Normandy,  but  von  litUe 
from   England   but    omBes,   haid 
blows,  and  a  nominal  homage  me- 
scribed  us  by  Fope  Oaliztns.    ^^ 
king,  always  at  war  with  the  De 
Couroys,  and  other  vassalsy  who 
plundered  travellers   even  a  few 
lei^gueB  from  FaxiB,  was  campeUed 
to  fortify  his  narthecn  and  wfcwiem 
faubourgs  by  new  walls,  to  keep 
the  free-lances  of  zebellioafl  banns 
from  the  rich  shops  and  'hot^' 
that  had  arisen  loimd  Notre  Dama 
The  city  the  DEmes  had  three  times 
besieged  was  now  safe  from  any 
sudden  forays.  The  buildings  rcnnd 
the  Pahus  de  Justice,  built  by  the 
first  of  the  Capets,  once  sheltered 
by  this  stone  fisnoe,  grew   ^nce. 
Tet  still  the  dty  was  so  amall  tlat 
in  the  time  of  Louis  le  Gros  (Louis 
VL)  the  duties  of  the  north  gate 
(where  the  Bue  Si  Martin  inter- 
sected the  Bue  de  Bivoli)  only  pso- 
duced  six  hundred  francs  of  modem 
money.    This  same  burly  Louis  re- 
built the  Louvre,  which  was  as  old 
as  Dagobert,  that  early  monarch  of 
the  Franks,  inunortalised  in  song; 
and  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Louis 
YII.,  who  led  the  Second  Crusade, 
founded  Notre  Dame,  Pope  Alex- 
ander IIL  laying  the  first   stone; 
in  the  same  reign  the  Templars 
erecting  their   preceptory   in  the 
quarter  that  still  bean  their  name. 
The  walls  of  Louis  VL  began,  the 
antiquaries  of  Paris  prove,  on  the 
right  bank,  near  the  church  of  St 
G^ermain  rAuxerro]s,and  passed  by 
a  gate  in  the  Bue  St  Deods  to 
their  termination  on  the  bank  of 
the  Seine,  opposite  the  Place  de 
Grdve,   for    many   centuries    the 
Tyburn  of  mediaval   Paris.     On 
the  left  bank  these  walls  of  Louis 
le  Gros  started  near  the  Pooltry 
Market,  tKaversed  the  Bue  de  la 
Harpe,  passed  the  Abbey  of  St 
Genevidve,  and  ^wf*i^»«MH  on  the 
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Seise  bank  at  a  spot  where  there 
stood  the  Tower  of  St  Benuurd. 

Philip  AngoBtiiB,  'that  expensive 
Herr/  who  snoceeded  Loois  YII.,  and 
who  joined  onr  Bichaid  the  Lion- 
Hearted  in  the  Third  Crosadei  was  a 
great  bene&otor  to  Paris.  Before  he 
set  ont  for  '  La  Sjrie'  Philip  com- 
manded the  honaeholders  of  Paris 
to  snnonnd  the  oity  with  a  stronff 
wall,  which  ahonld  have  turrets  ana 
fortified  gates;  and  the  obedient 
eitizens  began  in  that  yery  year. 
1 190.  The  new  wall,  whieh  rose  while 
Philip  was  driving  lanoesinto  Sara- 
cens' bodies,  started  from '  la  Tonr 
qni  &it  le  Com ' — ^how  \^ctor-Hngo^ 
ish  that  sonnds— which  stood  near 
the  present  Pont  des  Arts.    It  tra- 
versed the  prooont  coort  of  the 
Louvre  having  a  gate  flanked  with 
low  ronnd  towers  called  the  Porto 
6t  BJo»n€ — ^a  saint  not  unknown 
to  OS.    It  then  passed  by  the  Bne 
Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  the  Porto 
Montmartre,  and  the  Porto  St  Denis, 
and  came  down  again  through  the 
old   street   of  the  Temple,  to   a 
tiv6r*gato  called  the  Porto  Barbelle. 
On  the  left  bank,  south  side  (the  ^ 
SuneysideofPiariBytouseaLondon  ' 
comparison),  the  wall  b^an  at  the 
lV>ur  de  N&e  (a  tower  immortal- 
ised by  modem  glovers),  on  the 
aito  of  the  eaatem  pavilion  of  the 
present  Institate.     It    took    the 
oiiection  of  the  Rue  Mazarine  and 
ihe  Porto  de  Bod,  Porto  des  Oor- 
detiers  (afterwards   the  Porto  St. 
Ctarmain),  sothePortod'Enfer  (aftor- 
wards  the  Porto  Michel),  past  con- 
vente  and  wood  yards,  to  the  Bue 
Foesite  St  Jacques,  and  the  fortified 
tower     called   Toumelle,    exactly 
fMsing   the  Porte  Barbelle  on  the 
r^t  bank,  which  is  the  north  side. 
And  these  details,  though  they  sound 
mere  scrap  ftcto,  yet  arouse,  by 
association,  many  scenes   in   the 
time  of  Saladin,  the  usurper  John, 
imd  that  g^uttcm  at  fighting,  Richard 
of  the  Idoii  ]&art,  whom  '  Ivan- 
hoe' has  endeared  to  us.  The  men 
in  parti*coloared  hoods  and  coato 
of  oui],  the  men  who  grappled  with 
US  English  in  Normandy,  and  drove 
US  out  of  our  oldconque^,  seem  to 
fjsoe  again  the  rivers  bank,  to  lie 
smgingor  sleeping  in  the  shadow  of 
None  Dame.  TfaiB  same  PhiUp,  who 


kept  down  his  nobles  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  had  always  his  rope  and 
axe  ready  for  stiff-necked  barons  or 
red-handed   thieves,  was  fond   of 
building.     The   beautiful  pointed 
arch  began  in  his  reign;  and  he 
built  a  tower  to  the  Louvre,  and 
barred  the  river  by  the  lie  St  Louis 
with  a  ponderous  chain,  fiistoned 
to  piles  and  supported  by  boats. 
This  tower  kept  the  little  city  of 
the  enceinto  (La  Ville  the  nortii 
suburb,  and  TUniversit^,  with  ito 
brawling  students,  on  the  south) 
safe  from  any  sudden  foray  from 
Normandy  or  Champagne.    What 
this  whole  wall  cost  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  masons'  bill  for  the  southern 
half  still  exists,  and  shows  it   to 
have  been  a,66o  yards  long :  a  mere 
paddock   fence   comx)area   to  the 
twenty-one  miles  ring  of  the  Thiers' 
fortifications,  now  about  to  be  so 
sharply  tested.    Philip's  wall  had 
an   embattled   parapet  three   feet 
high,  which  the  archers  and  cross- 
bowmen,  the  preparers  of  scalding 
oil  and  molten  lead,   the   sinewy 
workers  at  the  mangonels  and  cata- 
pults.   The  south  wall  cost  7i02o 
Hvres,  and  each  of  the  six  gates  120 
livres.  The  north  walls  had  not  more 
than  seven  gates,  the  river  towers 
having  no  openings  from  the  water. 
The  ramparte  had   round  towers 
every  forty-two  yards,   but   there 
was  no  regular  series  of  ditohes. 
The  south  wall,  begtm  when  the 
north  wall  was  finished,  took  fifteen 
years  building.    The  enceinte  in- 
cluded arable  land,  vineyards,  and 
meadows ;  so  that  Montmartre  then 
must  have  been  pure  country,  so 
small  was  the  nascent  city. 

Edward  IIL,  after  his  invasion  of 
Normandy,  and  before  Cresfiy,  threat- 
ened Paris.  Onr  light  horse  burnt 
St.  Cloud,  Boulogne,  and  Bourg  la 
Reine  (one  league  fnMn  Paris),  and 
King  Edward  fixed  his  head-quar* 
ters  in  a  nunnery  at  Poissy.  And 
Froissart  says  that  when  King 
Philip  of  Yalois  mounted  his  war- 
horse  to  go  to  St.  Denis  and  join 
his  allies,  the  old  King  of  Bohemia, 
Lord  John  of  Hainault,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  Ead  of  Blois,  ihe 
Earl  of  Flanders,  and  all  his  barons 
and  knights,  the  people  of  Paris 
were    alarmed,  and    coming  and 
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fiBlling  on  their  knees  before  him, 
cried  out,  '  Great  sire  and  noble 
king,  are  you  about  to  leave  your 
fine  city  of  Paris?  Our  enemies 
are  only  two  leagues  off,  and  as 
soon  as  they  shaU  know  you  have 
quitted  us  they  will  come  hither 
directly,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
defend  ourselves.  Have  the  kind- 
ness, therefore,  sire,  to  remain  in 
your  good  city  of  Paris,  and  take 
care  of  us.' 

But  the  fierce  king,  proud,  hot, and 
cruel,  would  not  listen  to  these  sup- 
plications, but,  ordering  all  the  pent- 
houses in  Paris  to  be  pulled  down, 
for  fear  of  fire,  spurred  on  to  St. 
Denis.  The  English  retreated  be- 
fore the  French  army,  but  fording 
the  Somme,  fortified  themselves  on 
a  hill  at  Creesy.  The  French,  led 
away  by  the  king's  impetuosity, 
attacked  at  a  disadvantage,  were 
routed  like  sheep,  and  our  heralds, 
counting  the  dead,  found  ten  ban- 
ners, eleven  prince,  twelve  hundred 
knights,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
nameless  rank  and  file. 

After  the  cruel  slaughter  at  Poi- 
tiers, where  the  Black  Prince  and 
his  eight  thousand  men,  being  re- 
fused honourable  terms  of  surren- 
der, bore  down  on  the  French  sixty 
thousand,  slew  five  or  six  thousand 
of  the  enemy,  and  took  prisoner  the 
French  king,  and  seventeen  earls, 
without  stopping  to  count  mere 
barons,  knights  or  squires  —  a 
month  after  this  cruel  disaster 
(almost  as  crushing  as  that  of 
Sedan),  a  strong  man  arose  in 
Paris  in  the  hour  of  bitter  need,  and 
began  to  fortify  the  city  in  earnest. 
Except  raised  at  snch  moments, 
fortifications  seldom  seem  quite  in 
earnest  This  Etienne  Marcel,  pro- 
vost of  the  merchants  and  leader  of 
the  Blue  and  Bed  hood  factions,  was 
opposed  to  the  Begent,  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  friendly  to  the  King 
of  Navarre.  The  energetic  man  i*e- 
paired  the  walls,  and  dug  moats. 
He  enlarged  the  northern  wall, 
building  at  the  Gate  of  St  Anthony, 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Bastille, 
as  a  fort  against  the  English. 
The  wall,  strengthened  by  the  Bas- 
tille du  Temple,  ran  to  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  and  passed  over  such  well- 
known  sites  as  what  is  now  the 


Place    des   Viotoires,    the    Palais 
Boyale,  and  the  Porte  St  Honor^. 
The  Louvre,  once,  accordins:  to  tra- 
dition, a  hunting-box  of  King  Da- 
gobert,  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 
The  Isle  de  Notre  Dame  was  de- 
fended by  the  Tour  Lorianx  and 
a  ditch  which  divided  the  island 
into  two  parts.    The  masons*  bill 
for  these  useful  defences  amounted 
to  163,510  livres  tournois,  a  sum 
nearly  equal  to  1,1 7o,ooo£  of  current 
French  money.    The  engineers  and 
masons  were  paid  four  or  five  sous 
a  day,  the  masons'  men  three,  and 
the  porters  two.    The  works,  which 
took  four  years  to  complete,  were 
executed  at  about  four   sous  per 
yard.      On    the   battlements    tms 
master  spirit,  Etienne  Marcel,  placed 
750   wooden   sentry-boxes,    which 
were  hooked  on  to  the  ramparts.   A 
few  pieces  of  cannon  (not  used  much 
before  Cressy)  were  mounted  on  the 
walls  that  now  boast  some  3,000 
pieces  of  artillery.    This  same  Mar- 
cel, who  defied  the  Dauphin,  and  slew 
his  evil  counsellors  in  his  presence, 
was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
barricading  the  streets  of  Paris  by 
stretching    strong     chains    across 
tbem.      EventuflOly,   at   the  very 
moment  of  surrendering  the  keys 
of  the   Bastille   to   the    English 
archers  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  he 
was  assailed  by  some  of  the  Begenfs 
faction  and  slain,  with  fifty-four  of 
his  partisans.    Their  bodies  were 
stripped  before  the  church  of  8t 
Catherine  du  Val  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Seine.    The  King  of  Na- 
varre, furious  at  being  thus  foiled, 
at  once  blockaded  Paris  and  tried  to 
reduce  it  by  famine ;  during  which 
a  small  barrel  of  herrings  was  sold, 
Froissart    says,    for    fifty   golden 
crowns.     Misery    now    follawed; 
pestilence    appeared,    and    :  swept 
down  thousands   in   the   starring 
city,  eighty  people  in   the    Hotd 
Dieu  alone  being  carried  off   daily. 
Soon  after  this  (1359),  Ed  wan  dill, 
still  clamorous    for    the    Fbench 
crown,  again  besieged  Parisl;  his 
lances  thirsting  for  French  l|)lood. 
But  the  Dauphin  shut  lahxm^K  up 
close  within  his  stone  fence,  r^^lfit 
the  English  ramp  and  rage  r  Js  they 
liked  in  the  plains  of  Yangir/tlLidaiid 
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Monlrouge,  which  they  swept  and 
acoored  till  they  had  to  letreat  to  a 
less  devastated  countiy.  The  next 
jear  peace  was  signed,  and  Kmg 
John,  leaying  the  Savoy  for  the 
Lioavre,  saw  the  Paris  fountains 
running]  with  wine,  and  tapestry 
glistening  at  every  window  as  he 
entered  Notre  Dame  under  a  canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold. 

John's  son,  Charles  Y. — that 
prince  who  basely  broke  his  parole 
to  us  English — to  still  more 
strengthen  the  armour  of  Paris,  and 
finding  Marcel's  walls  hastily  built 
and  too  low  for  safety,  promptly 
heightened  the  ramparts,  added 
towers,  constructed  the  Petit  Ch&to- 
let,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the 
Bastille.  The  ditohes  were  made 
36  feet  broad  and  1 6  deep,  and  were 
lined  with  turf.  These  works  took 
seventeen  years  to  complete.  The 
total  circumference  of  walled  Paris 
in  the  rdgn  of  this  king  was  8,405 
yards.  There  were  sixteen  quarters 
in  the  city,  which  contained  1,084 
acres  of  ground. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  YI.,  who 
was  at  times  insane,  Paris  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  Armacnacs,  the  Pari- 
sians generally  siding  with  the 
Burgundians.  In  138 1,  the  turbu- 
lent citizens,  enraged  at  an  oppres- 
sive tax,  put  to  death  the  tax-col- 
lectors, and  sacked  and  gutted  the 
Jewish  quarter ;  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, the  kiug  seized  Paris,  threw 
into  prison  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  citizens,  sent  the  barri- 
cade chains  to  Yincennes,  aud  dis- 
armed the  burghers,  who  sued  to 
him  for  mercy  in  the  court  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  In  14 18,  the 
BurgundJan  faction,  maddened  by 
the  Armagnao  inroads,  broke  into 
one  of  those  frenzies  which  stain 
French  history.  They  killed  eight 
hundred  Armagnacs,  drove  the  rest 
into  the  Bastille,  savagely  sacked 
the  Armagnac  houses,  and  mas- 
sacred 520  unoffending  persons. 
They  then  broke  into  the  Concier- 
gerie,  the  Graod  Cb&telet,  and  the 
Bastille,  and  murdered  all  the 
Armagnac  prisoners.  During  these 
cruel  butcheries  the  chain  barri- 
cades were  brought  from  Yincennes 
and  replaced  in  'he  streets.  A 
VOL.  xvm.— HO.  evil. 


famine  followed  these  massacres 
and  carried  off  fifty  thousand  Pari- 
sians from  this  tormented,  sinftd, 
and  unhappy  city. 

The  English  fifteen  years' misrule 
of  France  ended  when  that  brave 
daughter  of  a  shepherd  of  Cham- 
pagne, Joan  of  Arc,  bore  the  Ori- 
flamme  through  the  gates  of  Orleans. 
Her  mission  fulfilled,  the  Pucelle  was 
about  to  return  to  her  hut  and  to 
her  sheep,  when  the  French  generals 
Bichemont  and  Dunois  urged  her 
to  help  drive  the  English  out  of 
Paris.  The  angel  voices  that  had 
hitherto  led  her  were  now  silent 
to  her  prayers,  and  she  complied 
with  great  reluctance.  Even  at  St. 
Denis  she  still  hesitated,  till  at  last 
the  ardour  of  war  seized  her,  and 
she  mounted  her  war-horse  to  give 
the  English  robbers  '  good  buffets 
and  wipes.'  With  twelve  thousand 
men  she  attacked  the  wall  of  Paris 
between  the  Porto  Si  Honor^  and 
the  Porto  St  Denis  (the  exact  spot 
was  the  Rue  Meslee,  formerly  called 
the  Bue  du  Bempart,  between  the 
Temple  and  the  Porte  St  Martin). 
The  attack  was  sharp,  but  after 
four  hours'  wrangle  the  French 
were  driven  back.  '  The  king,'  says 
the  old  chronicler,  'had  several 
pieces  of  cannon  stationed  near  the 
Porte  St  Honord,  upon  a  hillock 
called  the  Porte  Matlet  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  dis- 
posed to  storm  the  city,  not  being 
aware  that  the  ditohes  were  filled 
with  water.  With  her  lance  she 
sounded  the  depth,  and  whilst 
giving  orders  for  a  paxt  of  the  fosse 
to  be  filled  up  with  fagots,  in  order 
to  force  a  passage,  she  was  shot 
with  an  arrow  in  tlie  thigh.  She 
refused,  however,  to  leave  the  spot 
The  Due  d'Alen9on  at  length  went 
and  carried  her  away.'  Brave  girl ! 
Poor  girl!  The  next  May,  in  a 
daring  sally  from  Compiegne,  she 
was  unhorsed  and  taken  by  the 
English,  who  barbarously  burned 
her  in  the  market-place  at  Bouen. 
Seven  years  after  that  unsuccessful 
attack,  Bichemont  and  Dunois, 
aided  by  some  of  the  citizens,  ob- 
tained an  entrance  into  Paris  and 
put  the  English  garrison  to  the 
sword.  The  next  year,  1437  (a  year 
when  fourteen  or  fifteen  persons  in 
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PKrifl  were  devoured  by  wolves), 
Ghftrles  YII.  made  his  solemn  entiy 
into  Mb  liberated  city. 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  when 
the  Spaniards  were  besieging  towns 
in  Champagne  and  Franche  Gomte, 
the  Parisians  again  set  to  work  to 
strengthen  the  city.  The  Grerman 
LanzJcnechtfl,  those  savage,  dmnken 
swashbucklers  all  slaBhes,  plumes, 
and  ribbons,  whom  Holbein  has 
immortalized,  were  already  at  the 
gates.  Several  of  the  huttcBy  those 
vast  heaps  of  filth  aud  rubbish,  like 
the  Monte  Testaccio  at  Rome,  which 
had  accumulated  outside  the  walls 
and  reached  almost  up  to  the  bat- 
tlement-platforms, were  levelled. 
Five  hundred  men  were  employed 
at  this  necessary  work,  at  twenty 
deniers  a  day  each,  while  sixteen 
thousand  workmen  were  engaged  in 
deepening  the  ditch  on  the  north 
side.  In  1541,  the  English  in 
Picardy,  and  Charles  Y.  again  with 
his  German  two-handed  swords- 
men in  Champagne,  Paris  was  once 
more  strengthened ;  and  a  few  years 
later,  Henry  II.  increased  the  de- 
fences at  the  gates  of  St  Denis  and 
Si  Martin. 

Francis  I,  who,  with  all  his  rash 
courage  and  his  insatiable  vices, 
had  a  certain  generous  magnifi- 
cence about  him  not  unbecoming  a 
monarch,  did  almost  as  much  for 
Paris  as  the  ex-£mperor  and  M. 
Hausmann.  He  pulled  down  the 
frowning  walls  and  gloomy  bat- 
haunted  towers  of  the  old  Louvre, 
and  replaced  them  with  an  airy  and 
spacious  Benaifisance  palace;  he 
also  patched  up  the  old  battered 
city  walls  and  rebuilt  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain.  The  Hotel  de 
Yille  was  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Francis,  as  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  was  during  that  of 
Charles  IX.  This  same  evil  young 
cub  of  the  Medici  enlarged  the 
western  waJl  of  Paris  in  1566  to 
take  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
A  wide  bastion  then  guarded  the 
end  of  this  *  Boulevard,'  as  it  was 
ciJled,  and  the  water-gate  afterwards 
erected  took  the  name  of  the  Porte 
de  la  Conference. 

.  During  the  wretched  wars  of  the 
League  Henry  lY.  broke  his  lance 
in  vain  against  the  walls  of  Paris. 


Afl«r  the  red  knife  of  Jacques 
Clement  had  cleared  the  way  to 
the  throne,  and  immediately  after 
the  white  plume  of  chivalroaa 
Navarre  had  led  the  aimy  of  '1^ 
B^amais  *  to  victory  on  the  plain  of 
Ivry,  the  Huguenots  came  to  the 
oapital. 

Henry,  with  his  own  army  and 
5,000  English,  burnt  the  snburbs  of 
Paris  and  bloekaded  the  £anatioal 
town,  whwe  the  priests  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  fulminated  curses  and  exoom- 
municattons  against  the  Hnsaeiiota. 
Meyerbeer  and  Scribe,  betCer  than 
even  Sully,  or,  indeed,  any  his- 
torian,  have  shown  us  how  the 
furious  Catholics  chorussed  their 
hymns  with  volleys  of  arquebus 
shot,  and  advanced  to  the  charge 
waving  a  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a 
musket  in  the  other.  The  330,000 
starving  creatures  in  Paris  qtudled 
before  the  15,000  besiegers.  Fa- 
mine and  the  plague  were  shut 
within  the  walls.  There  were 
horrible  rumours  that  starving 
people  sought  food  even  in  the 
churchyards,  and  a  maddened  mo- 
ther was  seen  to  eat  her  dead  child. 
Henry  lY.,  always  large-hearted, 
generously  allowed  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children  to  depart  He 
even  permitted  X)ea8ant8  to  cany  in 
provisions,  and  permitted  his  own 
men  to  sell  food  for  gloves,  scarves^ 
and  feathers.  One  day  two  peasants 
— surprised  driving  a  oart-load  of 
loaves  towards  a  postern — were 
about  to  be  hung,  when  Henry 
came  by.  They  tfaiiew  themselves 
at  his  feet  and  pleaded  their  nussiy. 
*  Go  in  peace,'  he  said,  giving  them 
mon^ ;  ' go  in  peace;  the  B^amais 
is  poor ;  if  he'd  more  he  would  give 
it  to  you.'  'I  would  n^er  never 
win  Paris,'  he  said, '  than  acquire  it 
by  the  destruotion  of  its  citizens.' 
Soon  after  this'  Famese,  the  Duke 
of  Parma  (the  Parma  ElizabeUi 
spoke  of  defiantly  at  the  camp  at 
i?ilbury),  forced  the  French  hnes 
and  rdJeved  the  city.  Henry,  after 
Famese's  retreat  to  Artois,  re- 
turned to  St.  Denis,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  surprise  the  capital  by  means  of 
a  band  of  mefti  disguised  as  millers. 
Three  years  after  Paris  threw  open 
her  gates  to  Henry  lY.,  and  hxm  a 
window  near  the  gate  of  St.  Denis 
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the  gay  king  bid  a  laughing  adieu 
to  the  Spanish  halberdiers  who  had 
anrrendered  to  him  the  Bastille. 

In  Louis  XIIL'b— or,  rather, 
Riohelieu's— reign  in  Paris,  the 
n(»rth6m  wall  was  rebnilt,  and  the 
gates  of  St.  Honor^  and  Montmartre 

glaoed  further  towards  the  fanx- 
oufgs.  This  was  a  great  epoch  for 
Paris,  the  Palais  Boyal  being  built 
by  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Luxem- 
bourg.;* I  y  Marie  de  Medicis,  on  the 
modef  of  the  Pitti  Palace  in  hex  old 
kome  at  Florenoe. 

Under  Louis  XIV.,  when  war 
kept  fdrtber  from  the  oapital, 
sunshine  indeed  broke  out  in  the 
ksig^trouUed  city.  This  little  man 
with  the  big  wig,  loving  magni- 
fioenoo  and  grandeur,  all  bat  rebuilt 
Paris.  He  gare  it  much  we  now 
admire;  much  for'which  we  now  feel 
such  pity.  He  opened  more  than 
eighty  new  streets  and  built  thirty- 
three  churches;  he  &oed  some  of 
the  quays  with  stone,  and  laid  out 
the  noble  Place  Vendome  and^the 
Place  des  Yictoires.  He  planted  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  completed  the 
H6tel  des  Inralides,  the  College 
MsdBarin,  the  Gtobelins  manufiwtory, 
and  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre. 
He  also  enlarged  the  Tuileries  and 
planned  out  the  present  gardens. 
But,  noblest  work  of  all,  in  scorn  of 
all  possible  enemies,  he  pulled  down 
aU  the  fortifications,  walls,  and 
towen,  and  filling  up  Hhe  ditches, 
tamed  them  into  shady.and  spacious 
Bonlevaids,  giting  Paris,  by  this 
destruetion  (rf  feudal  relics — the 
old  gates  changing  into  triumphal 
arehes^the  fixMst  promenades  any 
ancient  or  modem  city  has  had  or 
could  haye.  The  northem  Boule- 
vards were  finished  in  17049  the 
year  after  Queen  Anne's  accession, 
and  the  soutiiem  works  commenced, 
but  these  lingered  on  till  the  reign 
of  Louis  XY. 

In  this  miserable  reign  Paris 
covered  3,343  acres.  On  the  very 
eve  of  the  Bevolution  sprang  up 
sumptuous  hotels  in  the  Faubourgs 
8i  Honor^  and  Si  Germain,  the 
church  of  St.  Genevieve  (the 
Pantheon),  the  beautiful  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  the  Palais  Bourbon 
(now  the  Palais  L^gislatif),  and 
seveial  of  those  great  street  foun- 


tains, almost  worthy  to  be  compared 
to  those  of  Borne. 

Necker  and  the  ideal  economists 
of  that  weak  but  well-intentioned 
monarch  Louis  XVL  led  to  the 
octroi  wall  being  run  round  Paris 
by  the  mischievous  and  greedy 
fiinners-general,  to  catch  ocmtia- 
band  goods  and  the  better  to  levy 
a  tax  on  Parisian  land  imports. 
The  south  wall  was  begun  in  17S4 ; 
the  north  wall  took  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Chaillot  and  Bouie,  and 
was  to  have  included  Montmartre, 
had  not  the  abb^  and  villagers 
of  that  hamilet  noisily  remonstrfl^. 
The  angry  Parisians  consoled  them- 
selves by  pelting  the  ministers 
who  thus  chained  them  in  with  bon- 
mots  and  epigrams,  the  beet  of 
which  was  the  puaning  line-^ 

*  Le  mtir  mnrant  Paris  reod  Paris  murmurant.' 

That  audacious  spendthrift  Calonne, 
who  succeeded  Keeker,  and  who 
on  his  retirement  left  a  deficit  in 
the  revenue  of  115  raillioDS,  built 
barriers  of  great  magnificence ;  but 
in  1 791  (the  year  of  the  king's 
arrest^  the  entrance  dues  were 
abolisned  and  these  stractares  be- 
came useless.  Under  the  Directory 
and  the  Empire,  however,  the  walls 
were  finished  and  the  duly  at  the 
barrieiB  again  levied.  There  are 
fifty  barriers.  The  Barri^re  du 
Trine,  with  columns  and  pavilions, 
the  Temple,  St.  Martin,  and  the 
pavilioUB  of  the  Barriers  Neuilly, 
still  testify  to  that  reckless  waste 
of  Calonne's  which,  among  other 
causes,  helped  to  aooelente  the 
Bevdution. 

If  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  patron  of 
Bacine  and  Moli^re,  Pans  is  in- 
debted for  her  luxury,  it  is  to  the 
great  Napoleon  she  owes  the  idea  of 
her  fortifications.  The  Citizen  King, 
zealously  aided  by  Thiers,  led  to 
the  carrying  out  the  design  in  1841. 
Cne  hundred  and  forty  million  francs 
were  granted  for  the  purpose,  which 
it  took  several  years  to  complete; 
if  indeed  it  is  even  yet  completed — 
a  question  which  Prussian  cannon 
will  soon  decide.  With  560,000  men 
behind  them,  the  seventeen  de- 
tached forts  defending  the  ap- 
proaches on  the  Montalembert  sys- 
tem may  perhaps  keep  the  enemy 
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at  bay  for  a  dozen  days,  bnt 
hardly  for  more.  Acooiding  to 
five  or  six  old  official  reports 
Paris  had  in  its  walls  3,338  mor- 
tars, cannon,  and  howitzers,  575 
rampart  gans,  300,000  moskets, 
1,500  rocket-tubes,  3,700  gnn-car- 
riages ;  but  these  were  mere  paper 
cannon.  Sec,,  for  according  to  M. 
Gambetta's  own  proclamation,  dated 
Tours,  October  10,  the  entire 
enoeinto  last  month  only  possessed 
500  cannon:  but  now  it  has— if  in- 
deed there  be  such  a  thing  as  official 
truth  in  France — 3,800  cannon,  with 
400  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each. 
If  this  be  so,  and  the  men  of  Ma- 
rengo and  Austerlitz  left  any  sons, 
the  somewhat  arrogant  Prussians 
may  still  have  a  hot  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  65  entrances  of  Paris 
and  its  94  fronts  of  3 55  metres  each 
be  forced.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
Mont  Yal^rien,  the  key  of  all  Paris, 
iB  commanded  by  Prussian  batteries, 
forts  Gharenton,  Nogent,  Bosny, 
Noisy,  Bomainville,  d'Issy,  Roucroy, 
and  Vanveres  must  fiftll  like  card 
houses  in  the  first  week's  whirl- 
wind of  fire. 

The  history  of  the  one  day's  siege 
of  the  beautiful  city  by  the  allies 
in  1814  is  not  encouraging  to  the 
friends  of  Paris  or  those  who 
«ympathize  with  her  in  this  bitter 
hour;  yet  in  many  respects  it 
must  be  allowed,  even  by  the  firmest 
believers  in  Prussian  forethought 
and  determination,  that  Paris  is  now 
much  stronger  than  in  18 14.  The 
modem  fortifications  enclose  the 
side  of  Paris  then  most  hotly  dis- 
puted. On  its  paralyzed  side  the 
river  defends  it.  The  attack  will 
be  on  the  strong  Montmartre  side, 
as  when   the   Russian   grenadiers 


struggled  with  Mortier^i  men  for 
Belleville  and  Bomainville,  now  safe 
from  the  enemy.  In  18x4  there 
were  scarcely  40,000  men  to  be  got 
together  to  defend  Paris  from  Aus- 
trian and  Goesaok.  The  cannon 
were  imder  300,  no  barrioades  were 
thrown  up,  the  redoubts  at  the 
barriers  were  mere  palisaded 
'tambours'  without  diiohes.  Yet 
even  the  unsupported  handful  did 
brave  battle  for  a  day  against  the 
allied  force  of  350,000  men.  There 
were  no  twelve  leagues  of  walls  then, 
no  sixteen  citadels.  The  wood  of  Yin- 
oennes  may  now  see  a  sterner  fight, 
and  Montmartre  look  down  on  a 
fiercer  struggle,  than  on  that  day 
when  6,000  dead  Frenchmen, 
and  1 0,000  Austrians,  Prussians,  and 
Bussians  strewed  the  gardens  and 
orchards  of  Bagttolet,  Pr^  St  Oer- 
vais,  and  Pantin. 

However  we  may  condenm  the 
Parisians  for  the  l/svity  and  rashness 
with  which  they  plunged  (or  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  plunged) 
into  this  cruel,  wicked,  and  un- 
necessary war,  we  cannot  bat  pify 
them  at  thia  crisis,  they  are  so 
brave,  so  chivalrous,  so  hopeful. 
If  in  their  fierce  despair  they  are 
not  wise  enough  to  surrender,  then 
let  them  strike  a. stout  blow  for  life. 

'  Wave,  Parifl,  all  thy  baoners  wave, 
And  forward  with  thy  cfaivaliy.' 

Already  the  bayonets  gather,  the 
drums  roU,  the  Qerman  cannon  wait 
only  the  signal  to  open  the  last  act  of 
this  ghastly  drama;  and  we,  stand- 
ing passive,  with  pity  in  our  hearts 
for  both  nations,  can  only  repeat 
the  ciy  of  the  heralds  at  the  touma* 
ments  of  old— 

'  God  Bhaw  the  right' 

Walteb  Thobnbubt. 
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MARRIAGE  BELLS. 
By  the  Author  of  *The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye.' 
ING  out,  O  marriage  cadence  rare ! 
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Ring  out  into  the  world! 
Now,  flag-like,  opening  in  the  air, 
Now,  flag-like,  shut  and  furled. 
jlnd  all  the  <while  there  meets  your  tone 
An  echo  from  the  distance  thro^wn. 

Pass  on,  o'er  flowers  that  thickly  fall, 
Proud  Groom,  and  happy  Bride: 

Through  smiling  crowds,— a  double  wall 
Set  up,  the  graves  to  hide; 

And  all  the  while  the  Bells  ring  on^ 

With  echoes  from  the  distance  throvjn. 

Drive  off,  into  the  wonder-state 

Of  the  new  wonder-life ; 
Incredulous,  reiterate 

'Husband!' — strange  word:— and  *wife!' 
And  snueetly  nuhile  the  Bells  peal  on 
I  catch  an  echo  in  their  tone. 

Then  let  the  strangeness  pass;  the  love 

Deepen,  as  years  steal  by. 
As  Spring's  young  laughter  leaves  the  grove 

Half  sad,  that  it  must  die ; 
And  through  the  Bells  ^  nvith  faintest  tone, 
The  echo'onswer  still  rings  on. 

Then  joy  in  the  full  leafy  dome. 

Not  torn  by  every  breeze; 
And  watch  the  bits  of  Heaven  that  come 

Between  the  swaying  trees. 
— Ho*tv  earnestly  the  Bells  ring  on! 
— Ho*tv  full  s*wells  up  the  ecbo^tone  I 

For  those  unsettling  strains  and  wild, 

Coos  the  contented  dove; 
Or,  if  it  pause,  that  music  mild. 

The  silence  telb  of  love : 
Hush!  hark!     With  what  a  tender  tone 
Those  old  Bells  answer ,  one  by  one  ! 

Now  years  the  starry  blossoms  bring, 

The  graver  wood  to  greet: 
I  see  that  emerald  hue  of  Spring 

Gather  about  its  feet: 
— With  laugh  of  children^  blithe  in  tone, 
The  echo-bells  peal  on,  peal  on  ! 


Marriage  Bdlt. 

—But  lo!  one  day  the  woodman's  care 

Widens  the  blue  abo*e; 
Sadly,  though  still  the  neit  is  there. 

She  droops,  the  mateless  dove : 
— jib,  Belli.'  had  all  inn  anrr  foreii'ozuii 
In  thai  derp  paibos  ofjeur  tant .' 

Yet  tender  memories  thickly  spring 

Where  the  wood  lieth  bare : 
The  young  are  stirring  'neath  her  winj. 

And  the  sweet  flowers  are  there; 

Ihert  is  a  mtuic  in  their  moan. 
While  the  old  ^Ib  keep  lobbing  on. 

— Why,  dear?     Nay,  fie  upon  the  Bells, 

That  come  our  eyes  to  dim; 
— Now  greetings  full ;— now  low  farewells; 

The  songs  of  Seraphim  ! 

Oh,  their  pathetic,  merry  tone ! 

Rain  falling  iiihile  the  ]un  j/anei  on ! 

Well,  those  are  gone :  nor  let  us  stay, 
But,  while  the  glad  Urks  sing, 

Take  thankfully  our  homeward  way. 
And  leave  the  Bells  to  ring: 

GlaJ ;  for  our  Belli  hai-e  nrver  Jane  ; 

Their  echo  music  Still  rinjj  on. 
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MORALS  OP  THE  BffUSIC  HALLS. 


MUSIC  Halls  have  mncb  de- 
veloped since  the  dnys  when 
they  disputed  with  the  theatres  the 
right  of  giving  rival  attractions. 
They  have  now  nearly  all  the  pri- 
vileges they  ever  asked  for,  and 
confessedly  as  many  as  they  want 
With  what  result?  The  public  are 
jostified  in  expecting  development 
in  a  desirable  direction  as  a  oonse- 
qitence  of  the  concessions  made  a 
few  years  since,  when  the  plea  was 
pat  forth  that  these  establishments 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  a  low 
elass  of  performances  because  per- 
formances of  a  high  class  were  the 
monopoly  of  the  houses  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  it  is  not 
Ihe  fkolt  of  authority  if  the  enter- 
tainments prcRcnted  are  no  better 
than  they  should  be. 

Let  U9  see  what  use  the  managera 
of  music  halls  have  made  of  their 
liberty,  and  how  fax  the  public  are 
gainers  or  losers  by  the  change. 
The  necessary  experience  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  a  single 
evening  will  suffice  to  visit  the 
principal  establishments  in  London. 

I  will  not  ask  yon  to  go  the 
round  with  me.  Rather  let  us 
suppose  characteristics  belonging 
more  or  less  to  all  these  places 
comprised  in  one,  which  shall  stand 
as  their  representative.  Nevermind 
whether  the  locality  be  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leicester  Square,  away 
in  the  Edgware  Road,  deep  in  the 
City,  or  over  Westminster  Bridge 
in  tiM  shadow  of  the  arohiepisoopal 
palace  at  Lambeth. 

The  entrance  is  all  light  and  life. 
Attendants  in  military  uniforms  of 
a  iknciful  ohuracter  form  an  irre- 
inilarly  distributed  guard  of  honour. 
They  axe  evidently  intended  to  keep 
Older  among  the  moving  masses  of 
the  public  who  are  coming  out, 
going  in,  or  standing  about  in 
an  undecided  manner.  There  are 
barriers  where  you  may  pay,  and 
beyond  these  bars  where  you  may 
drink.  The  place,  in  fact,  is  brist- 
iing  with  bars — ^revealed  aa  you 
advance  at  every  turn  The  counters 
ate  in  a  high  state  of  decoration, 
and  presided  over  by  young  women 


in  a  high  state  of  decoration 
also.  The  latter,  indeed,  are  a  con- 
spicuous element  in  the  scene,  and 
occupy  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  drinkers.  They  occupy  the 
approaches  to  the  central  hall, 
which  you  have  some  difficult  in 
gaining,  owing  to  the  numerous 
loungers  who  seem  to  prefer  tiiis 
part  of  the  place,  probably  for 
tbe  sake  of  being  out  of  the  way  of 
the  entertainment;  for  they  have 
mostly  the  air  of  hahihiis  who 
know  the  whole  thing  by  heart,  and 
condescend  to  attend  to  the  per- 
formance only  when  some  special 
attraction  is '  on.' 

The  hall  is  of  large  dimensions, 
and  fitted  up  after  the  manner  of  a 
theatre;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
stage,  balconies  above,  and  a  pit 
below.  But  the  seats,  whether  in 
balcony  or  pit^or  in  the  exclusive 
stalls,  which  are  divided  off  from 
the  latter— are  all  associated  with 
convenience  for  taking  refreshment. 
The  pit  and  stalls  are  covered  with 
little  tables,  accommodating  some 
four  or  six  persons,  with  chairs 
placed  aooordmgly.  In  the  bal- 
conies there  are  little  ledges  in  front 
of  the  seats  for  the  same  convivial 
purpose.  Nearly  every  place  is 
occupied,  and  it  is  difBcult  flnr  a 
late  comer  to  find  room.  The 
audience  is  composed  of  about 
equal  proportions  of  the  sens, 
varying  considerably  in  age  and 
apparent  rank  in  society,  but  most 
of  them  doing  justice  to  the  good 
things— in  which  ccmventional  teffm 
bad  things  must  be  of  course  inr 
eluded — provided'  by  the  waiters, 
who  flutter  about  and  invite  yon  to 
'give  your  orders'  at  every  tun. 
Beer  in  bottles  and  in  tankards, 
spirits  or  wines  with  effervescing 
drinks,  spirits  or  wine  with  water 
or  alone,  American  mixtures  witii 
all  their  wonderful  names;  most 
kinds  of  liquids,  in  fact,  are  being 
imbibed;  and  those  among  the 
assembly  who  incline  to  such  things 
as  cold  fowl,  cutlets,  poached  eggs, 
and  similar  solidf*,  are  accommodated 
with  equal  facility.  Tobacco,  too, 
is   freely  consumed:    from   erefy 
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table  wreaths  of  smoke  arise  £rom 
cigBiB  and  pocket-pipes,  and  the 
upper  x)art  of  the  hall  is  in  one 
great  olond.  The  decorations  of  the 
place  are  brilliant  to  a  &nlt,  the 
gayest  colours  and  the  most  profase 
gilding  being  laid  on  with  lavish 
fancy.  But  the  smoke  spoils  the 
effect,  and  obscures  even  the  glare 
of  the  gas.  The  odour  of  the 
tobacco,  moreoYer,  is  strongly  pro- 
nounced, though  it  iB  mingled  some- 
what with  that  of  the  gas  and 
occasional  whifb  which  come  from 
the  hot  viands.  These  scents,  in  a 
place  closely!  packed  with  a  nus- 
celLweous  public,  are  not  more 
exhilarating  than  might  be  expected 
— that  is  to  say,  they  are  unbear- 
able, after  a  yery  short  time,  to  any 
person  with  a  respectable  amount 
of  feifitidiousness. 

I  have  indicated  the  quality  of  the 
company  as  mixed.  There  are  com- 
paratiyely  few  gentlemen,  and  still 
fewer  ladies,  in  the  social  sense  of 
the  term;  and  the  latter,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  are  not  in  the  body 
of  the  hall,  nor  in  the  public  seats 
generally.  They  are  supposed  to 
be— if  present  at  all— in  some  of 
the  private  boxes,  where  occasional 
glimpses  may  be  obtained  of  persons 
who,  judging  from  their  appearance, 
ought  not  to  be  there  at  all.  But  it 
is  a  liici  I  believe  that  ladies  of 
position— led  by  a  singular  curiosily 
—do  occasionally  visit  such  scenes, 
taking  care  to  1]^  as  little  visible  as 
possible,  and  protected  at  their 
ingress  and  egress  by  an  exclusive 
entrance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  indiscreet  fancy  of  these  persons 
is  soon  gratified,  and  that  their  pre- 
sence— individually — ^is  not  among 
the  performances  announced  for 
repetition.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  that  there  are  not  '  respectable 
females '  in  the  public  part  of  the 
haU.  There  are  many  who  are  at 
least  so  in  appearance.  At  a  table 
near  to  mine  is  a  man,  who  is  pro- 
bably a  small  tradesman  or  artisan, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
the  apparent  object  of  the  daughter's 
affections.  Paterfamilias  is  enjoying 
a  pipe,  and  partaking,  with  the  rest 
of  the  party,  of  the  beer  and  spirits 
and  water  which  is  on  the  table 
before  them.    They  are  all  eagerly 


attentive  to  the  performance  on  the 
stage;  and  I  suspect  that  they  do 
not  often  appear  at  such  places — 
that  they  are  here  as  a  special  treat 
A  little  farther  off  is  a  young  man, 
with  his  evident  sweetheart  The 
girl  may  be  a  servant  maid  or  a 
sempstress;  she  is  dressed  with 
neatiiesB  and  some  taste,  though  a 
little  in  excess  as  regards  her 
chignon  and  its  accessories.  She 
does  not  apparently  come  every 
night,  for  she  looks  about  her  as  if 
determined  to  see  all  that  k  to  be 
seen,  and  evinces  some  diffidence 
in  the  public  [consumption  of  the 
potent  refreshments  pressed  upon 
her  by  her  swain.  At  an  adjacent 
table  are  two  ladies  to  whom  the 
latter  remark  would  not  apply. 
They  are  middle-aged,  'comf(»t- 
able'  looking  people,  unattended 
by  any  'loyal  knight  and  true,'  like 
a  couple  of  ladies  of  Shalott  They 
are  giving  their  attention  to  the 
perfonnanoe  with  keen  and  critical 
interest,  and  intensifying  their 
emotions  by  means  of  cold  brandy 
and  water,  of  which  beverage  each 
of  the  pdr  is; taking  her  tumbler 
'like  a  man.'  Near  them  are  two 
younger  ladies— I  use  the  term  in 
the  general  acceptation,  as  insisted 
upon  in  these  days — who  are  made 
up,  as  regards  costume,  in  modest 
emulation  of  the  proverbial  girl  of 
the  period.  They  may  be  servants 
or  sempstresses;  but  they  are  not 
diffident  like  the  girl  with  the  lover. 
They  whisper  together  a  great  deal> 
pay  little  attention  to  the  per- 
formance, and  seem  to  be  waiting 
for  somebody  to  join  them.  Their 
refreehment  takes  the  light  form  of 
lemonade  and  sherry,  for  which 
they  pay  with  an  air  not  indicative 
of  novices  in  such  transactions. 
There  are  louder  -  looking  ladies 
than  these  about,  but  the  latter 
mostly  affect  the  upper  part  of  the 
house. 

As  regards  the  men — ^well,  the 
men  are  '  mixed,'  as  I  have  said ; 
and  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if 
they  were  mixed  a  little  more — witii 
a  better  element  A  great  many 
among  them  seem  to  be  a  class  by 
themselves.  They  are  of  sufficient 
social  rank  to  wear  good  clothes, 
cut  with  attention  to  the  versions  of 
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'the  height  of  fashion'  as  displayed 
in  the  shop  windows;  and  they  are 
massiTe  as  to  their  watch-ohains  and 
lings.  Their  habits,  though  scarcely 
likely,  I  should  say,  to  be  those  of 
'sustained  splendour,'  evince  at 
least  occasional  luzuriousness 
They  carry  very  large  cigar-cases, 
teeming  with  apparently  choice 
cigars,  and  are  ftistidious  in  the 
matter  of  liquid  refreshments. 
They  are  betting  men,  I  iancy; 
and  my  opinion  is  borne  out  by 
seeing  them,  in  the  lobbies,  leagued 
from  time  to  time  with  less  pros- 
perous-looking persons  in  their  own 
style— men  with  wolfish  expressions 
of  face,  who  are  out  of  luck  and 
reduced  to  the  position  of  hangers- 
on.  Th^  pick  up  something  by 
their  services,  no  doubt,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  notice  that  their  more 
fortunate  friends  pay  for  their 
liquor. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
pany belong  to  the  class  that  Albert 
Smith  used  to  call '  gents/— a  more 
significant  term  than  tiie  cheap 
clothiers  who  invented  it  ever  in- 
tended, since  a  '  gent'  is,  in  fact  as 
in  phrase,  only  a  part  of  a  gentle- 
man. These  >onng  men— some  of 
them  mere  boys— are  all  dressed 
out  of  the  shop  windows,  like  the 
betting  men  just  referred  to,  but 
with  liie  difference  that  while  they 
are  rather  more  startling  in  style, 
the  quality  is  evidently  inferior. 
They  are  'cheap  editions'  of  the 
others,  in  &ct ;  and  in  men  as  in 
books^  'cheap  editions'  usually  in- 
cline to  showy  outsides.  They 
would  not  pass  muster  in  a  drawing- 
room — these  poor  little  snobs ;  but 
they  look  quite  in  place  here>  and 
it  would  be  hard  if  they  did  not, 
since  the  place  seems  especially 
made  for  them.  Th^  marcn  about 
in  it— they  condescend  only  occa- 
sionally to  settle  into  seata— as  if 
they  were  monarchs  of  all  they  sur- 
veyed; lords  of  the  creation  in 
curly  hats,  rakish  collars,  and  coats 
about  two  inches  longer  than  their 
waistcoats.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  minor  clerks  or  shopkeepers* 
assistants ;  and,  knowing  the  very 
small  salaries  they  receive,  the 
question  inevitably  suggests  itself. 
How  can  they  manage  to  live  and 


amuse  themselves  as  they  do? 
Their  dress,  not  being  so  good  as  it 
looks,  costs  them,  perhaps,  little 
enough;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  they  continue  to  find  cash  to 
spend  their  evenings  at  places  of 
this  kind,  where  they  are  quite  free 
in  their  expenditure,  and  add  to 
that  on  their  own  account  liberal 
disbursements  on  behalf  of  the  bar- 
maids or  other  objects  of  their  ad- 
miration. And  remember  it  is  not 
only  on  an  occasional  holiday  that 
the  small  man-about-town  disports 
himself  at  his  music  hall ;  he  is  one 
of  its  regular  frequenters.  The 
question  is  no  business  of  mine; 
but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
his  career  cannot  be  a  very  long 
one,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  be  cut 
short  occasionally  by  a  confusion  of 
accounts  between  him  and  his 
master.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
more  change  in  the  penonnd  of  this 
class  as  seen  in  these  Halls  of 
Dazzling  Delight  than  appears  at 
first  glance;  for  most  of  these 
hopefol  youths  are  alike  in  stature 
— tiiey  run  small,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  equally  unremarkable  in  face, 
while  as  regards  their  dress  there  is 
an  almost  uniform  similarity.  So 
it  may  l)e  that  many  disappear 
without  being  missed,  and  that 
others  step,  not  only  into  their 
figurative  shoes,  but  into  their 
literal  curly  hats,  rakish  collars, 
and  abridged  coats  and  waistcoats. 

There  are  even  more  ofliensive 
people  than  these  among  the  audi- 
ence ; — that  is  to  say,  people  who 
are  not  only  slangy  but  dirty  into 
the  bargain,  and  whose  charac- 
teristics, mental  and  physical,  are 
equally  unwholesome.  Without 
making  more  particular  references, 
I  may  here  remark  that  humanity 
does  not  appear  at  an  advantage, 
even  in  comparison  with  the  brute 
creation,  when  its  countenance  bears 
the  marks  of  debauchery,  its  linen 
of  long  alienation  from  a  laundry, 
and  it  passes  a  whole  evening  to- 
gether in  a  sickening  atmosphere 
drinking  at  a  bar. 

Late  in  the  evening  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  a  very  different  class 
of  men  from  the  clerks,  shopkeepers' 
assistants,  tradesmen  and  artisans, 
and  the  betting  brotherhood  who 
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are  go  lai^ly  represented.  Qentle- 
men  from  dabs  and  dinner  parties 
do  not  disdain  then  to  pat  in  an 
appearance.  But  they  maintain  a 
reserve  whioh  distiDgnishes  them 
from  the  reet,  and  makes  it  ap- 
parent that  tbey  have  oome  to  see 
some  special  performance  on  the 
stage.  They  nsnally  get  places  in 
the  stalls,  or  join  some  exclusive 
party  in  a  private  box.  The  object 
of  attraction  is  probably  a  ballet; 
and  it  is  not  the  faalt  of  the  manage- 
ment if  they  are  ever  disappointed 
in  this.  For  there  are  several 
ballets  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
with  an  enormous  number  of-  per- 
formers ;  and  now  that  such  repre- 
sentations have  become  privileged, 
they  are  made  the  most  gorgeous 
spectacles  of  the  kind  ia  London. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  notice  the 
general  character  of  the  entertain- 
ment provided  for  the  great  body 
of  patrons,  whose  tastes,  though 
varied  perhaps  in  some  details,  have 
evidently  a  large  common  ground 
on  which  they  meet  in  sympathy. 

Ton  wait  in  vain  for  intellectual 
or  'elevating'  performances,  for 
which  the  music-hall  managers 
professed  such  partiality  in  the  old 
days  of  prohibition.  The  most  in- 
tellectual ia  the  operatic  selection 
performed  by  the  entire  orchestra, 
which  probably  opens  the  pro- 
gramme ;  and  the  most '  elevating ' 
is  the  performance  upon  refresh- 
ments executed  by  the  audience 
themselves.  The  music  may  be  an 
enjoyment  to  some;  but  the  ma> 
jority  seem  to  ignore  it  as  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  regular  entertainment, 
to  be  borne  in  the  intervals  'be- 
tween the  acts.'  There  is  more 
talking  and  moving  about  during 
these  intervals  than  at  any  other 
part  of  the  evening,  the  waiters  are 
more  solicitoas  for  '  orders/ and  the 
company  more  energetic  in  giving 
them.  A  reference  to  the  'bill  of 
the  play  *  contained  in  the '  Gazette' 
circalated  so  largely  over  the  hall, 
and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this 
and  other  establishments  of  the 
kind-^flatisBes  them,  however,  that 
something  better  is  comin;,  so  they 
wait  patiently  for  that  event. 

The  something  better  probably 
consists  of  a  comic  song  by  '  the 


Great  Jhiks/ '  Jolly  Stubbs/  or  *  the 
Inimitable  Blokes,'  as  the  case  maj 
be.  As  his  appearance  becomes 
imminent,  there  is  a  general  settle- 
ment into  places  among  those  who 
have  places  to  settle  into,  and  even 
the  loungers  come  within  ken  of 
the  stage.  When  the  popular 
favourite  appears  there  is  a  roar  of 
delight:  a  lion  with  a  Christian  to 
devour  oould  scarcely  be  more  wel- 
comed at  a  Roman  circus.  The 
Great  Jinks— say— is  dressed  after 
the  manner  of  the  city  young  gen- 
tlemen among  the  audience,  but 
with  more  daring  details,  especially 
as  regards  colour ;  for  his  coat  is  <^ 
a  bright  yellow,  and  his  trousers  of 
a  bright  rod,  and  he  is  half  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  watch  chains. 
He  sings  the  song  assigned  to  htm, 
which  is  probably  something  aboat 
'  The  Star  of  Belgravia,'  which  he 
professes  to  represent  in  his  own 
person,  especially  in  respect  to 
shining  principally  at  nighi  He 
tells  us  in  jingling  verse,  with  a 
chorus,  that  he  is  a  great  (kvourite 
with  the  ladies  of  the  aristocratic 
quarter  in  question ;  that  he  drives 
down  to  the  Derby  foar-in-hand. 
and  does  betting  in  a  small  waj, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  welsbers ; 
but  on  the  whole  his  deportment  is 
good  until  night  comes,  when,  with 
his  head  fnll  of  wine,  he  does  a 
great  deal  of  flirtation  with  the  fair, 
and  knocks  at  all  the  doors  on  bis 
way  home,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

This  sparkling  production  is 
cheered  to  the  echo,  and  the  people 
want  it  over  again.  But  the  i^inger 
discreetly  prefers  to  give  them  an- 
other inst^.  This  time  his  song 
relates  to  a  certain  '  Lady  with  a 
Monkey  Muff,'  whose  acquaintance 
the  singer  relates  he  made  in  the 
street ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of 
how  he  afterwards  visited  her  at 
her  home,  to  demand  her  hand  in 
marriage,  and  wont  in  volunteer 
uniform  in  order  to  look  additionally 
imposing.  But  the  lady,  who  has 
previously  encouraged  hiH  advances, 
thinks  proper  to  throw  him  over, 
so  he  leaves  the  house  in  a  hnif, 
clapping  on  his  head  what  he  thinks 
to  be  his  bushy,  but  which  turns 
out  to  be  the   monkey  muff;   the 
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resnlt  being  that,  as  a  reward  for 
his  devotion,  he  gets  mobbed  by  the 
passers-by,  and  pelted  by  the  small 
boys. 

The  next  singer  is  a  young  lady 
called  Tessie,  or  Blessie,  or  Tossy, 
or  Fossy,  Somebody— her  first  is 
reduced  to  a  pet  name,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fashion.  She  is  gor« 
geons  in  yellow  hair  and  blue  eye- 
lids, and  is  at  once  over  and  under- 
dressed.  She  sings  an  arch  song 
about  waiting  for  a  sweetheart, 
enumerating  all  the  young  ladies  of 
her  acquaintance  who  have  been 
more  successful  than  herself  in 
obtaining  that  requirement.  She 
dances  a  little  by  way  of  chorus, 
and  her  song  generally  meetsVith 
such  approval  tjiat  she  has  to  sing 
two  more. 

There  is  a  pause,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  a  considerable  amount  of 
charging  of  glasses  and  lighting  up 
of  cigars ;  and  then  fresh  expecta- 
tion is  excited  by  the  next  promised 
performance — that  of'  a  troop— or 
troupe^  as  the  bills  call  it— of  Bound- 
ing Brothers— and  Sisters  too,  by- 
the-way — from  Java,  or  anywhere 
else  you  please.  These  people  go 
through  a  great  many  feats  which 
most  of  us  have  seen  or  heard  of 
before.  They  tie  themselves  up 
into  knots,  and  get  so  mixed  up 
together,  that  you  would  never  ex- 
pect them  to  come  apart  again. 
They  form  themselves  into  columns, 
and  pyramids,  and  stars,  and  play 
with  the  small  boys  or  girls  among 
their  number  as  if  they  were  balls 
or  shuttlecocks.  These  contortions 
are  dangerous  to  themselves,  and 
ought  to  hQ  painful  to  the  spectators, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
offensive  from  another  point  of 
view.  Bat  nobody  evinces  scruples 
of  any  kind,  and  the  Javanese  acro- 
bats are  applauded,  if  possible, 
more  than  the  comic  singers. 

There  are  more  comic  songs  to 
come,  with  a  sentimental  song  now 
and  then,  by  way  of  a  change  Of 
the  character  of  the  former  we  have 
already  had  some  specimens;  of 
those  which  follow  you  may  form 
some  idea  from  their  names,  taking 
a  fow  at  random,  such  as:  'The 
Grecian  Bend,' '  I'll  have  your  Hat,' 
'  I'll  tell  your  Wife/  '  The  Belle  at 


the  Bailway  Bar,'  'It  don't  suit 
Charley  Baker/  '  The  American  Bar 
in  the  Strand,'  '  Sammy  the  Slop- 
seller  Sold,'  with  a  variety  of  other 
effusions  upon  equally  graceful 
themes.  The  subject-matter  varies, 
as  you  may  see;  but  it  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes. 
About  half  of  the  most  popular 
songs  describe  the  delights  of  per- 
petually drinking  champagne  and 
indulging  in  preposterous  vagaries 
which  are  supposed  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  'swells'  about  town. 
The  other  half  is  principally  made 
up  of  supposed  adventures  with 
belles  at  railway  l>ars,  barbers' 
pretty  daughters,  girls  who  drivo 
sewing  machines,  girls  at  cigar- 
shops,  and  so  forth,  who  are  usually 
described  as  jilting  the  singer,  and 
causing  him  to  be  placed  in  ridieu- 
lous  positions.  They  are  all  about 
as  vulgar  and  inane  as  author  and 
singer  can  make  them— and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal 

There  are  some  exceptions,  how- 
ever. Two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  an  evening  will  come  a 
song  of  a  practical  character,  with  a 
serious  moral— made  pleasant  of 
course,  but  with  a  thorough  purpose 
in  view.  It  is  homely  and  com- 
monplace enough  both  in  desigpn 
and  execution,  but  the  purpose  is 
beyond  reproach,  and  the  effect  is 
highly  exhilarating  among  an  appa- 
rently large,  and  certainly  demon- 
strative, portion  of  the  audience. 

One  of  this  dass  of  songs  ei^joiBB 
the  hearers  to  '  Act  on  the  square,' 
whatever  may  happen;  and  the 
author  puts  several  cases  in  which 
the  advice  is  of  especial  advantage, 
the  moral  being  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  The  chorus,  '  Act  on 
the  square,  boys,'  is  taken  up  by 
numbers  of  enthusiastic  persons, 
who  keep  time  to  the  sentiment  by 
knocking  their  glasses  on  the  table. 
Another  of  these  songs  is  called 
'Never  forget  number  one.'  The 
moral  is  not  a  purely  selfish  one,  as 
might  be  supposed,  but  it  inculcstes 
upon  fathers  of  families  the  duty  of 
not  spending  their  money  out  of 
doors — especially  upon  undeserving 
friends — and  allowing  their  homes 
to  suffer  in  consequence.  This  is 
sure  to  be  particularly  applauded 
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by  men  who  have  their  wives  and 
any  part  of  their  families  with  them ; 
and  the  practical  commenturies 
made  in  private  are  of  a  highly 
appreciative  character.  Another  of 
the  same  class  is  'Don't  stay  out 
too  late  at  night/  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  this  eojoinder  meets  with 
equal  favour  among  domestic  circles 
represented  in  the  hall.  'Put  the 
break  on  when  you're  going  down 
hill'  is  another  appeal  to  pruden- 
tial ideas ;  and  it  deals  with  '  the 
journey  of  existence'  in  a  playful 
spirit,  of  metaphor  which  is  in  no 
danger  of  missing  its  point  '  Look 
before  leaping '  conveys  an  obvious 
moral,  made  applicable  to  the  gene- 
ral afibirs  of  life.  '  There's  nothing 
succeeds  like  success'  has  a  sarcas- 
tic tone  about  it,  but  conveys  a 
sound  practical  lesson.  The  domes- 
tic virtues  receive  great  laudation 
in  '  Folly,  put  the  kettle  on,  we'll  all 
have  tea.'  The  writer  tells  us  that 
wherever  he  may  be  he  never  misses 
giving  this  order  as  the  clock  is 
striking  four  in  the  aft^noon,  and 
he  knows  no  enjoyment  abroad  or 
at  home  comparable  to  the  eigoy- 
ment  of  this  mnocent  meal  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  K  this  is  not 
an  irreproachable  song  we  should 
like  to  know  what  is. 

'  Wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide' 
inculcates  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  faith.  Things  are  aU  going 
wrong,  but  keep  up  your  spirits  and 
never  lose  hope — they  will  all  go 
right  again.  This  sentiment,  trolled 
forth  to  a  cheerful  air,  is  highly 
popular  among  the  audience,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  does  them  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

But  no  song,  perhaps,  is  more 
effective,  and  meets  with  more 
applause  than  'Father,  come  home.' 
It  has  been  popular  for  several 
years  now,  and  beyond  the  range  of 
music  halls.  Tho  air  is  very  pretty 
and  the  moral  of  the  words  unex- 
ceptionable. It  is  an  appeal  made 
by  a  little  girl  to  her  father — pre- 
sumed to  be  drinking  at  a  public- 
house— to  como  home  to  his  family, 
as  her  little  brother  is  ilL  The 
father  delays,  and  delays  —  hoar 
after  hour  goes  by,  the  little  boy 
gets  worse,  and  at  last  the  announce- 
ment comes  that  he  is  dead.    It  is 


curious  to  see  how  the  domestic 
part  of  the  audience  are  touched  by 
the  situation— the  associations  con- 
nected with  it  being  quite  natural 
to  them,  and  not  in  their  opinion 
beyond  the  dignity  of  poetry.  There 
is  an  '  answer '  to  it,  in  which  the 
fskther  expresses  his  repentance  and 
promises  to  make  amends  for  the 
future;  but,  like  most  additions  of 
the  kind  to  an  original  idea,  it  is 
comparatively  ineffective. 

A  lesson  in  human  charify  is 
forcibly  conveyed  in  '  Never  push  a 
man  when  he's  going  down  the 
hill,'  and  meets  with  equal  appreci- 
ation ;  and  one  of  philosophical  re- 
signation in  '  It's  all  the  same  to 
Sam.'*  Sam,  it  seems,  doesn't  care 
what  happens,  but  takes  things  as 
they  come  and  never  allows  nim- 
self  to  be  ruffled— a  very  good  re- 
solve, and  Sam  is  a  fortunate  fellow 
if  he  manages  to  maintain  it  '£ear 
it  like  a  man'  inculcates  the  same 
philosophy;  and  '  There's  many  a 
slip  'tween  the  cup  and  the  lip' 
warns  us  not  to  be  too  sang^uine, 
and  BO  meet  disappointment  half 
way. 

In  another  song  we  are  told  not 
to  blow  our  own  trumpets,  but  to 
do  all  the  good  we  can '  Under  the 
rose;'  and  there  are  several  songs 
in  which  we  are  warned  against 
conducting  ourselves  like  brutes  to 
our  wives.  One  of  these,  which 
appears  to  be  very  popular  just  now 
—for  we  see  it  advertised  exten- 
sivelv — treats  of  the  charms  of 
wedded  life,  and,  while  admitting 
that  women  are  not  always  such 
angels  as  they  ought  to  be,  suggests 
the  consideration  that  the  fault  is 
sometimes  on  the  man's  side.  More- 
over, the  writer  proceeds  to  show 
that  women  are  accessible  to  kind- 
ness when  harsh  treatment  would 
be  of  no  avail.  Accordingly,  we 
are  told  in  the  chorus : 

*  A  woDun's  sore  to  have  her  waj. 

Bat  when  she's  gone  wo  miss  her ; 
So  if  you've  had  an  augry  word— 
Why  call  her  back  and  kiss  her.' 

There  is  a  companion  song  enjoining 
women  to  treat  men  with  equal  con- 
sideration. This  is  a  pity,  because 
the  obvious  justice  of  the  proposi- 
tion utterly  destroys  the  sentiment. 
It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
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woman  should  be  called  back  and 
kissed  whether  she  deserved  it  or 
not.  Why  will  not  the  nmsic-hatl 
poets  leave  well  alone?  There  is 
one  song—contained  in  the  collec- 
tion already  quoted — which  seems 
almost  too  gooa,  in  a  moral  sense, 
for  our  weak  humanity.  It  is 
called '  There's  none  like  a  mother, 
though  ever  so  poor.'  It  seemed, 
on  flrot  glancing  at  the  title,  as  if— 
making  allowance  for  a  little  slip  of 
grammar — the  author  meant  to 
say  that  nobody  liked  their  mothers, 
however  poor  they  might  b&— that 
pov^y  is  the  basis  of  affection,  but 
a  mother  is  so  unpleasant  a  person 
that  you  cannot  feel  any  liking 
for  her  although  she  may  have  the 
qualification  developed  to  any  ex- 
tent. It  was  pleasant  to  find,  on 
reading  the  text,  that  the  bard  had 
no  such  objectionable  intention. 
No;  the  song  is  supposed  to  be 
addressed  by  a  lowly  laiss  to  a  rich 
gentleman,  whom  she  rebukes  for 
wishing  to  make  her  his  bride.  She 
does  not  object  to  him  on  personal 
grounds.  On  the  contrary,  she  tells 
him  that  under  other  circumstances 
she  would  gladly  become  mistress 
of  his  houses  and  lands,  of  his  ser- 
vants and  his  '  carriages  gay.'  But 
under  the  circumstances  she  feels 
bound  to  renounce  all  these  attrac- 
tions— himself  included.  She  has  a 
widowed  mother,  who  is  poor.  She 
is  very  fond  of  her  mother,  prefers 
her  to  everything  else  in  life,  and 
declines   to   abandon  her  in  her 

g overly,  even  to  be  a  great  lady 
erself.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
song  to  indicate  that  the  rich  suitor 
— who  seems  to  be  a  thoroughly 
sincere  person,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, for  all  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  tomirds  the  widowed 
mother— intends  any  separation,  in 
the  harsh  sense  of  the  term.  But 
the  girl  is  (Auspicious,  unwarrantably 
so,  and  goes  to  the  extent  even  of 
suggesting  that  perhaps  the  suitor 
intends  to  deceive  her.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  slip,  because  it  leads  to 
the  inference  that  the  rejection  may 
be  caused  by  a  motive  more  pru- 
dential than  that  which  would  lead 
a  lady  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  her 
mother's  sake.  She  is,  in  fact,  de- 
cidedly harsh  towards  her  adorer. 


whose  afifection— being  the  affection 
of  a  man  of  wealth  and  position — 
has  at  least  B,prim&'/acie  claim  to  be 
disinterested.  The  sentiment  of  the 
song  is  one  that,  among  a  mixed 
audience,  is  sure  to  be  applauded ; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
young  lady's  love  for  her  mother 
should  have  interfered  with  her 
logic,  to  say  nothing  of  her  sense  of 
justice  towards  a  ;pocr  fellow  who 
cannot  help  being  rich. 

*  Put  by  for  a  rainy  day,'  and 
'  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way,' are  songs  with  obvious  morals, 
which  are  not  the  less  neglected  on 
that  account  '  It  serves  you  right ' 
is  somewhat  cynical  in  tone.  It 
warns  us  that,  however  we  succeed 
or  fail,  the  world  will  say  that  it 
serves  us  right.  The  singer  says 
that  he  lost  ail  his  money  and  was 
completely  rained .  Everybody  said 
that  it  served  him  right.  He  got 
his  money  back  again  and  made  a 
large  fortune,  and  everybody  said 
Ihe  same.  The  moral  that  he  draws 
is  simply  to  be  successful,  and  then 
it  does  not  matter  what  people  say. 

I  have  about  exhausted  my  list 
of  the  moral  class  of  songs  as  sung 
at  the  music  halls.  They  are  very 
popular,  as  you  may  suppose ;  for 
people  are  never  more  high-princi- 
pled than  they  are  when  amusing 
themselves — at  a  theatre  or  some 
kindred  place.  There  virtue  is  al- 
ways trinmphant,  and  vice  has  no 
chance  of  toleration.  Regarded  as 
literature,  these  compositions  are 
for  the  most  part  rather  dull 
doggrel,  and  are  not  deficient  in 
a  certain  quality  called  clap- 
trap. But  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  bemg  plain  and  straight- 
forward, and  the  homely  sentiments 
they  express  are  comprehensible  to 
a  class  of  people  who  would  be 
simply  bewildered  with  real  poetry. 
Moreover,  they  are  set  to  pretty 
jingling  airs,  so  that  their  useful 
mission  is  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
a  bore. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
the  moral  songs  bear  any  pro- 
portion in  the  programme  to  the 
songs  of  a  general,  and — it  might 
almost  be  said — contrary  kind.  It 
is  difficult  indeed  to  say  which 
class  of  these  is  the  most  detest- 
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able  —  the  bacchanalian  or  the 
amoroos.  The  former  are  no  glori- 
ficationa  of  the  grape  from  a  poet- 
ical point  of  life,  but  simply  laada- 
ti<ni8  of  'fast  life'  —  describing 
how  '  Champagne  Charleys/  '  Chiok- 
aleary  coves/  'Bollicking  lambs/ 
and  choice  creations  of  the  authors' 
fimcy  of  a  similar  kind,  delight  in 
going  about  town  all  night  drink- 
ing &bulous  amounts  of  '  fizz/  and 
indulging  in  larks  which  will 
scarcely  bear  allusion;  whidh  they 
can  always  do  satisfactorily,  it 
seems,  if  they  have  plenty  of  money 
to  '  square'  the  polico.  Being  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  money,  by- 
the-way,  is  always  described  as  one 
of  the  signs  of  being  a  good  fellow ; 
but  we  never  find  that  the  good 
fellow  is  advised  to  obtain  it 
honestly  —  though  the  warning 
would  be,  I  believe,  by  no  means 
unnecessary  among  the  peculiar 
patrons  of  the  melodies  in  ques- 
tion. The  superstitious  reverence 
for  champagne,  too,  which  their 
writers  exhibit  is  one  among  the 
many  vulgar  elements  in  these  com- 
positions. The  amorous  songs  are 
perhaps  a  little  more  bearable  of 
the  two.  They  are  slangy  and 
absurd  enough,  but  they  do  not 
gl<»ify  low  and  brutal  propensities ; 
and  some  of  the  stories  which  they 
tell  of  the  Jemimas  and  the  Amelii^ 
Janes  —  the  Pretty  Periwinkle 
Girls,  Pretfy  Grocers'  Maids,  little 
Nancys  who  live  with  their  ma's, 
Lonely  Wilhelminas,  Girls  with 
golden  hair,  Ladies  with  Monkey 
MufTs,  and  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
posterous tribe—are  absurd  enough 
to  get  a  laugh  out  of. 

There  are  among  the  music-hall 
songs  a  few  in  which  there  is  no 
reference  either  to  drinking  or  love- 
making.  These  omissions  give 
them  a  obanoe  of  being  less  of- 
fensive than  the  others.  But  such 
a  song  as  'Walking  in  the  Zoo/ 
for  instance,  is  enough  to  disgust 
you  with  one  of  the  pleasanteet 
lounges  in  London;  'The  Grecian 
Bend '  is  a  wretched  piece  of  vul- 
garity; and  such  things  as  'It 
don't  suit  Charley  Baker'  are  in 
very  low  taste.  Charley  Bs^er  is 
supposed  to  be  a  man  who  can*t  be 
imix)6ed  upon;   and  he  describes 


the  advantage  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  us  with  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  a  fool. 

Political  songs  —  we  bear  very 
little  of  them  anywhere,  by-the- 
way' — have  no  place  in  the  mnac 
halls;  but  '  the  wrongs  of  the  poor 
man' — in  a  lively  sense  of  which 
the  politics  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  comprised  —  are  repre- 
sented here  and  there.  A  song 
called  'England's  going  down  the 
Hill/  on  the  recommendation,  per- 
haps, of  its  cheerful  title,  is  printed 
in  unusually  conspicuous  type  in  the 
collection  before  me,  and  may  be 
supposed,  therefore,  to  be  unusually 
popular.     After  setting  forth  tiie 

S reposition  that  the  conntry  is 
oclining  in  spite  of  her  assumed 
greatness,  the  writer  proceeds  in 
the  following  pleasant  style :  — 

'  Tbe  titled  lord  may  rob  and  steal 

And  not  be  brought  to  book. 
Bat  tbe  poor  hardworking  labourer 

Is  not  allowed  to  look ; 
For  stealing  of  an  ^g  be'8  s?nt 

Three  weeks  to  work  the  xuIH, 
And  that's  tbe  reason  England,  boj^s, 

Is  going  down  tbe  bill. 

'  They  talk  of  emigration 

To  help  the  working  man, 
While  coroneted  vagabonds 

Have  roUied  them  of  their  1  jnd : 
They  will  not  part  their  riches, 

Bat  want  more  riches  still, 
And  that's  the  reason  EngUind,  boyi. 

Is  going  down  tbe  hill/ 

Bant  of  this  kind  scarcely  re- 
quires comment ;  and  it  would  not 
be  worth  notice  but  that  it  is  a 
faithful  rendering  of  the  ideas  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  persons 
in  this  country,  and  embodies  the 
continual  teachings  of  their  lefftders. 

After  a  judicious  selection  from 
some  of  the  songs  under  notice, 
there  is  probably  a  performance 
on  the  trapez&  The  performer  in 
these  days  is  usually  a  woman. 
Her  portndt»  as  exhibited  on  posters 
and  m  public-house  windows,  indi- 
cates a  very  flourishing-looking 
person,  of  remarkable  beauty  in 
most  cases.  But  seen  in  the  fl^— 
and  bone-Hshe  is  angular  i|i  form 
and  thin  and  anxious  in  feuse.  Her 
cheeks  are  hollow,  and  the  rouge 
in  which  they  are  disguised  give 
»to  her  dark  eyes  an  unnatural 
brilliancy.    Her  attire— weU,  to  be 
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plaiD,  it  is  principally  composed 
of  ailk  feshiDgs;  the  rest  of  her 
costume  is  certainly  not  sofGcient 
to  interfere  in  the  smallest  degree 
with  her  moyements.  We  all 
know  what  these  movements  are. 
Wonderful  for  their  daring,  but  not 
beyond  the  power  of  most  persons 
"v^o  have  undergone  a  certain 
Tmderstood  coarse  of  training. 
They  are  not  necessarily  graceful — 
certainly  not  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  an  ordinary  dance  on  the 
boards.  But  the  performance  has 
an  attraction  beyond  all  that  has 
gone  before.  The  Bounding  Bro- 
thers are  forgotten.  The  Eol- 
licking  Eams  and  the  rest  of  the 
slangy  crew  are  nowhere  in  popu- 
lar estimation.  Even  the  Pretty 
Periwinkle  girls  and  Ladies  with 
Mtmkey  Muffs  have  no  place  in 
the  sympathies  of  the  assembly. 
Here  is  a  woman — a  foreigner,  to 
judge  by  her  wonderfully-sounding 
name^an  anxious,  fluttering  wo- 
man, in  a  dress  suggestive  of  al- 
most entire  nudity,  in  momentary 
danger  of  breaking  her  neck.  Thm 
IB  not  too  much  to  say  of  her 
situation.  One  slip  made  in  the 
course  of  her  mad  feats  must  bring 
her  to  the  ground— to  become  then 
and  there  a  lifeless  mass,  or  to  live 
a  helpless  and  hopeless  cripple  to 
the  end  of  her  days.  Such  things 
have  been  and  will  be  again,  unless 
the  law  interfere  to  i>revent  them — 
to  deny  to  carousing  crowds  a 
source  of  excitement  as  vicious  in 
its  essence  as  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Boman  amphitheatre. 

There  may  be  more  songs  after 
the  trapeze  performance;  but  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  evening  most 
musio  halls  give  their  audiences  a 
ballet  At  one  of  these  establish- 
ments, not  the  least  celebrated  in 
London,  there  are  no  less  than 
three  bidlets  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  Very  beautiful  spectacles 
they  are  equalling  in  'sustained 
splendour'  all  the  year  round  the 
greatest  efforts  of  the  greatest  thea- 
tres upon  occasions  such  as  Christ- 
mas or  Whitsuntide.  Ml  the  re- 
sources of  scenery,  machinery,  and 
feminine  attraction  are  combined  to 
produce  the  result,  which  is  cer- 
tainly triumphant  in  its  way.    But 


severe  critics  would  pronounce  the 
exhibition  objectionable  in  a  respect 
to  which  I  must  allude  with  reserve. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain's  remon- 
strance, addressed  to  the  theatres,  is 
fresh  in  everybody's  recollection; 
but  the  theatres  have  never  given 
equal  cause  for  offence  in  the  matter 
concerned  as  the  music  halls  have 
done  and  are  still  doing.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  police  are  a  sufficient 
check,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  in  the  cause  of  public 
propriety;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  constables  who  assist  at  the 
music  halls  for  the  sake  of  order 
have  found  their  finer  feelings  out- 
raged by  anything  they  have  seen 
at  such  places.*  They  have  cer- 
tainly made  no  complunt,  and  re- 
monstrances upon  general  grounds 
against  the  establishments  in  ques- 
tion, on  the  part  of  parishioners, 
have  had  no  practical  effect  upon 
the  licensing  magistrates. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  by 
the  advocates  for  what  they  call 
'Free  Trade  in  the  Drama'— the 
cry  raised  when  the  music  halls 
were  protesting  against  the  privi- 
leges of  the  theatres<^that  the  right 
feeling  of  the  public  is  always  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  interests  of  de- 
corum; tiiat  we  are  not  in  England 
as  they  are  in  foreign  countries; 
and  that  any  evident  impropriety 
would  be  hooted  off  the  stage. 
What  sheer  cant  this  assertion  is 
may  be  proved  by  a  visit  to  almost 
any  one  of  the  theatres  at  which 
burlesques  are  among  the  chief 
attractions,  or  to  a  music  hall  ia 
which  the  ballet  is  made  a  principal 
feature.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
the  reputation  of  theee  perform- 
ances keeps  many  people  away  from 
both  establishmentB ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  far  larger  class  pref^ 
that  they  should  be  of  on  objection- 
able character:  and  managers  will 
tell  you  that  a  burlesque  or  a  ballet 
put  upon  the  stage  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  decorum  has  no  diance 
against  a  rival  attraction  in  which 
these  conditions  are  set  at  defiance. 

It  was  not  Free   Trade  in  the 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  an  exoep- 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  rule  while 
these  page-  were  passing  through  the 
press. 
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Drama  that  the  music  halls  really 
wanted.  It  was  free  trade  in  cha- 
racter-singing and  dancing*  the  use 
of  8oenery«  and  so  forth.  The 
mosio-hall  managers  had  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  performers  on 
the  stage  but  the  refreshment  de- 
partment They  expect  to  make 
considerably  more  out  of  their  pa- 
trons than  the  prices  of  admission ; 
and  any  performance  of  an  intellec- 
tnal  kmd,  which  interests  the  au- 
dience and  keeps  their  minds  active^ 
leads  them  to  neglect  their  drink, 
and  is  a  proportionate  loss  to  the 
proprietor.  People  prepared  to 
listen  to  a  pli^,  whether  it  be  of  a 
graTC  or  gay  character,  are  not  in- 
clined to  accompany  their  enjoy- 
ment with  liquor  and  tobacco  during 
the  whole  of  the  performance.  The 
most  thirsty  souls  among  playgoers 
find  a  refreshment-room  in  the 
lobby  quite  sufficient  for  their  re- 
quirements. Indeed,  a  man  who  is 
drinking  and  smoking  for  some 
hours  together  is  not  prepared  to 
keep  his  attention  alive  to  an  intel- 
lectual object  He  finds  it  pleasant 
to  have  something  going  on  which 
amuses  his  eye  or  his  ear  without 
causing  him  any  exertion,  or  pre- 
yenting  him  from  talking  to  his 
neighbours  if  he  so  pleases.  Beyond 
this  any  performance  is  a  bore. 

It  is  clearly,  therefore,  to  the  ad- 
yantage  of  the  music-hall  managers 
not  to  giye  entertainments  of  too 
elaborate  a  kind,  which  shall  en- 
gross the  attention  of  the  audience 
and  make  them  independent  of  re- 
freshments. Indeed  it  has  been 
said  that  the  'Free  Trade'  which 
they  now  enjoy  has  operated  to  some 
extent  to  their  disadyantage  by 
leading  to  increased  competition 
between  rival  establishments,  and 
accustoming  the  public  to  expect 
too  much.  The  original  idea  of 
what  is  called  in  Una  country  a 
music  hall  was— as  carried  out  on 
the  Continent—a  lounge,  usually  in 
the  open  air,  where  people  could  sit 
or  wsJk  about  as  they  pleased,  cer- 
tainly chat,  almost  as  certainly 
smoke  and  take  liquid  refreshment, 
and  listen  from  time  to  time  to  a 
song.  So  careful  are  the  French 
authorities  not  to  introduce  the  dra- 
matic element  into  these  places  that 


they  will  not  permit  even  a  song  to 
be  sung  in  character.  The  singers 
— male  or  female  as  the  case  may 
be— are  in  their  own  evening  dreas. 
and  the  character  suggested  by  the 
song  must  be  left  to  the  imagination 
as  &u:  as  the  eye  ia  concerned.  There 
has  never  be^  any  departure  from 
the  principle  of  protection  to  the 
drama  under  the  Monardiy,  the 
Bepublic,  or  the  Empire.  The  stage 
has  always  been  considered  a  school 
of  intelligenoe  and  taste  worthy  of 
endowment  by  the  state ;  and  it  has 
never  been  permitted  that  its  do- 
main should  be  intruded  upon  by 
tavern-keepers  who  wished  to  make 
dramatic  performances  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  consumption  of 
drmk.  It  is  held  by  the  French 
authorities  that  the  conjunction  of 
drink  and  the  drama  must  lower 
the  character  of  the  latter  by  bring- 
ing inferior  entertainments  into  de- 
mand ;  and  that  the  public  taste, 
vitiated  more  and  more  by  gratifi- 
cation, would  at  last  cease  to  sup- 
port superior  entertainments,  which 
would  be  attempted  from  time  to 
time  only  to  bring  ruin  upon  their 
projectors. 

Now  as  far  as  the  music  halls  in 
this  country  have  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  the  drama,  there  has 
been,  and  is  stLLl,  a  tendency  towards 
this  result  The  entertainments 
presented  —  which  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  consisting  of  singing, 
dancing,  and  tumbling— are  each 
and  all  of  a  lower,  that  is  to  say,  of 
a  broader  and  more  vulgar,  cha- 
racter than  any  representations, 
whether  of  a  similar  or  different  de- 
scription, to  be  met  with  at  any  of 
the  theatres.  It  may  be  tiiat  some 
of  the  theatres  threaten  to  become 
no  better  than  the  music  halls  in 
the  respects  indicated ;  and  if  this 
tendency  develop,  the  fact  will 
furnish  a  still  stronger  argument 
against  the  free  trade  idea  as  ap- 
plied to  public  entertainments ;  for 
the  theatres— succeasful  as  some  of 
them  have  been  of  late — all  com- 
plain of  the  competition  of  the 
music  halls,  and  the  necessity,  where 
the  competition  is  strong,  of  encoun- 
tering the  enemy  with  his  own  wea- 
pons, and  providing  for  the  public 
a  broader,  lower,  and  an  avowedly 
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moie'  vulgar  entertainment  than 
heretofore.  The  fact  has  for  some 
jeaiB  been  apparent  to  playgoers, 
and  IB  deplored  bf  tbat  port  of  the 
public— nnfortunatoly  th«  minority 
— who  desire  to  see  a  higher  daaa 
of  performanoeB  the  role  instead  of 
the  exception  at  the  nu^Drity  of  out 
theatres.  That  the  mnsio  hallB  have 
vorked  harm  in  vitiatiiig  the  public 
iaflte  is  beyond  a  doubt;  and  Uie 
reenlts  wiU  get  &om  bod  to  vorse 
nnless  means  are  taken  for  eetsr- 
bliahing  a  system  of  control  over 
all  establishments  of  the  kind. 
There  is  no  reason  vhy  theatres 
should  not  come  under  the  same 
anthority,  for  that  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  utterly  ineffectual. 
When  exerted  the  interference  is 
OBoally  in  a  wrong  direction.  It 
oannot  be  that  the  licencer,  who 
performs  the  exeontiTe  work  to  the 
extent  of  readtDg  the  plays,  prohibits 
the  performance  of  many  works. 
When  he  has  occasionally  taken 
this  extreme  conise  the  fact  has 
alw^s  been  proclaimed  and  made 
the  snbject  of  a  discussion.  But 
the  functionary  in  question  ^)nmee 
and  amends  the  dialogue,  it  is  said, 
upon  the  most  absurd  grounds,  the 


beet  part  of  the  joke  being  that  tjie 
actors  take  as  httle  notice  as  m^ 
be  of  the  emendations,  and  after  the 
first  night  or  so  usually  reinsert 
the  prohibited  pasaagea  The  music 
halls  are  of  conrse  licensed  by  the 
magistratee  and  are  under  the  police 
— with  what  result  we  haTo  seen. 

To  meet  the  general  requirement 
— including  public  amusements  of 
all  kinds — a  propodtiou  has  been 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  ap> 
pointment  of  a  special  officer  for 
the  work  of  inspectioiL  Let  ua 
hope  that  ntoh  a  course  will  be 
adopted  before  long.  The  office 
would  be  by  no  means  a  sinecure  if 
the  work  were  properly  done,  and 
the  object  is  well  worth  the  nndi- 
vided  attention  of  a  competent  per- 
son, with  a  little  assistance  in  the 
way  of  clerbi.  At  present  there  is 
no  efficient  authority,  and  the  most 
mffianiy  exhibitions  are  practically 
uncontrolled.  As  for  the  public 
being  its  own  protector,  the  idea 
must  be  a  delusion,  or  man^iers 
would  not  have  made  the  disoorer 
that  the  coarser  the  character  of  the 
entorioinment  the  more  money  are 
they  likely  to  make  by  it. 
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THAT  great  campaiga  in  whieh 
France  so  long  resiBted  the  in- 
TasioQ  of  the  Alliee  in  1814,  thongh 
nmaooeflsfal,  was  probably,  beyond 
the  fint  fields  in  Italy  and  the 
great  day  of  Ansterlitz,  the  highest 
achieTODient  of  Napoleon,  and  is 
ihe  ounpaign  which,  for  its  lessons 
and  its  purallels,  baa  been  most 
shidied  at  the  present  time.  That 
defensive  campaign  had  two  plans. 
Napolecm's  first  plan  was  to  oppose 
a  oouble  line  of  inyasion  with  a 
single  line  of  defence,  to  hold  the 
passages  of  the  Seine,  Anbe,  and 
Mamo,  and  moving  right  and  left, 
make  np  for  the  paucity  of  his 
army  by  the  Tigoor  and  rapidity  of 
his  blows.  In  that  belt  of  frontier 
fortreoMS  which  has  interposed 
sach  a  prolonged  and  e£feotiye  re- 
sistance to  the  Crermans,  the 'em- 
peror had  a  large  army,  lying 
almost  absolutely  useless,  and  which 
might  possibly  have  saved  Fan's 
from  ue  invader.  Napoleon's 
second  plan  in  the  campaign  of 
'14  was  to  fling  himself  back  upon 
this  belt  of  fortresses  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  make  them  the  base 
of  offeDsive  operations  in  the  rear 
of  the  invading  force.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  these  fortresses,  a  series 
of  positions  which  almost  command 
the  very  heart  of  Furope.  Many 
years  ago  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  possessed  a  militu7  genius 
perhaps  only  inferior  to  Napoleon's, 
used  to  say  that  the  mihtary  su- 
periority of  France  arose  from  the 
chain  of  fortresses  with  which  it 
was  surrounded,  whereby  it  was 
enabled,  with  equal  facility,  to 
throw  delays  in  the  way  of  an 
invasion  of  its  own,  and  to  find  a 
solid  base  for  an  irruption  into 
its  neighbour's  territories;  and 
that  the  want  of  such  a  barrier  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine  was 
the  principal  defect  in  the  system 
of  German  defence.  Count  Bis- 
marck has  rightly  pointed  out  how 
invasion  upon  invasion  has  been 


the  result  of  the  poBseaskm  of  fheee 
positions.  And  we  cannot  from 
any  point  of  view  blame  his  rigid 
determination  that  theae  great 
advantages  shall  be  tranEferred  to 
Germany.  It  is  assuredly  also  for  the 
peace  and  advanUbge  of  the  world 
that  a  pacific  nation,  rather  than  a 
warlike  and  maraoding  nation, 
should  hold  these  keys  of  Weatam 
Europe. 

In  those  days  this  seriei  of 
fifftresses  was  the  leading  strategical 
feature  in  France,  either  for  attack 
or  defence.  Within  the  last  gene- 
ration the  fortifications  of  Paris 
have  become  of  the  highest  strate- 
gioal  importance ;  at  the  time  when 
we  write  of  the  highest  importanoe 
of  all.  When  Napoleon  set  out  on 
his  great  offensive  campaign,  Paris 
only  possessed  an  octroi,  whiohtlie 
emperor  directed  should  be  strength- 
ened with  palisades  and  artillery. 
The  fortifications  were  the  won 
of  M.  Thiers.  M.  Thiers  is  justly 
entitled  to  a  premier  place  among 
the  leaders  of  Republican  France. 
The  fact  is  nothing  to  us  that  he 
is  not  on  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
Though  he  declined  a  place  on  tliat 
committee  he  has  done  it  what 
service  he  could  by  his  unavailing 
mission  to  the  great  courts  of 
Europe.  In  London  alone  he  seems 
to  have  been  of  use  in  promoting 
the  meeting  between  M.  Favre  and 
Yon  Bismarck.  Any  government 
at  Paris,  or  at  Tours,  or  at  Toulouse, 
is  the  most  provisional  of  all  pro- 
visional governments.  The  people 
will  only  yield  it  a  random  and 
intermittent  obedience  We  are 
glancing  at  the  actual  rulers  of 
France,  so  far  as  the  unhappy  dis- 
orgamsed  land  has  any  real  rulers 
of  men.  We  cannot  assign  any 
degree  of  permanence  to  the  present 
extemporized  government  while 
the  strongest  army  in  France  is 
under  Bazaine,  and  while  the  Bed 
flag  is  waving  at  Lyons.  We  shaU 
first  speak  of  the  great  statesman 
who  devised  the  fortifications^  and 
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of  the  illnstrions  eoldier  who  now 
defends  theoi.  It  probably  will  be 
foaod,  howeyer,  in  the  issue  that 
Sirasbofg  has  exhibited  the  beet 
defence  of  fortified  places,  and 
that  Yon  Uhrieh  is  the  exemplar 
fipldier  of  France. 

When  M.  Thiers  brought  forth  his 
Of  iginal  proposition  it  was  opposed 
on    STonnds    which   now   possess 
a   pajnfally    intense    signidoanoe. 
While    Talleyrand    opposed    the 
projeot  on  political  grounds^  Soolt 
said  openly  that  to  make  a  fortified 
city  of  Paris  was  to  expose  it  in 
the  eyent  of  w$r  to  bombardment 
andj  oaptnre.    The  catua  eauaana  of 
thflir  erection  strongly  illnstiates 
that  point  in  which  M.  Thiers  bo 
strongly    illustrates   the  pecoiiar 
temperament  of  his    race.      The 
proposal  was  made  in  a  moment 
of  rage  and  groundless  panic    M. 
Thiers  had  refused,  on  the  part  of 
his  government,  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  arresting  the  march  of 
the  Vioeroy  of  Bgypt  on  Oonstanti- 
nople.    England  forthwith,  in  coH" 
cert   with    Austria,    Russia,    and 
Prussia,  after  long  delays,  became 
joint  signatories  to  a  treaty  for  the 
protection   of   the   Porte.      Lord 
Palmerston^s  bold  moyement  in  the 
Mediterranean  came  like  a  thunder- 
clap on  the  French  premier,  who 
nourished  the  Napoleonic  idea  that 
the    Mediterranean    might   be   a 
fVench  lake.    M.  Guizot  in  London, 
M.  Thiers  in  Paris,  thought  it  an 
unpardonable  affront  to  France  that 
this  great  treaty  should  be  made 
without   her   co-operation.     It  is 
eyen  said  that  M.  Thiers  suggested 
that  the  French  should  seize  <m  Malta 
by  a  coup  de  main.     Louis  Philippe 
was  too  cautious.    He  knew  uiat 
he   should  be  offending  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Treaty  Powers.     He 
substituted  M.  Guizot  as  his  premier 
in  place  of  M.  Thiers,  while,  as 
some  sort  of  answer  to  England's 
diplomatic  victory,  he  so  far  met 
M.  Thiers  and  the  popular  feeling, 
tiiat  a  vote  of  four  millions  sterling 
was  obtained  for  encircling  Paris 
with  fortifications,  and  putting  it 
in  a  state  of  defence.     It  cannot 
be  doubted  but  M.  Thiers  has  most 
materially  favoured  that  war-spirit 
which  has  so  long  been  the  bane 


of  France  by  tiie  nature  of  his  writ- 
ings. Be  it  is  who  has  told  of  the 
Napoleonic  war,  not  in  the  sober, 
trutb4oying  spufit  of  the  true 
historian,  but  in  that  romantic,  Mee 
way  in  which  Victor  Hugo  told  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in  'Les 
Mis^rables,'  and  with  that  brilliant 
bravado  with  which  Alfred  de 
Mnsset  responded  to  Becker's 
Ehine-song.  The  French  people 
appear  stricken  with  a  kind  of 
colour-blindness;  they  appear  to 
have  lost  the  &culty  of  discerning 
truth,  the  most  prominent  sign 
of  that  corruption  and  demoraliza- 
tion which  have  eaten  as  a  canisar 
into  French  life  and  society. 

If  there  had  been  any  unspav- 
Ing  critic  of  the  French  military 
s^wtem,  any  one  whose  stem  d^ 
nunciation  of  that  system  has 
almost  risen  to  prophecy,  that  man 
is  General  ll^oohn.  When  he 
brought  out  his  remarkable  book, 
'L'Arm^e  Fran9aise  en  1867,'  it  ran 
through  sixteen  editions  in  three 
weeks.  The  same  year  produced 
the  Due  d'Aumale's  'Institutions 
militaires  de  la  France.'  General 
Trochu  made  various  confidential 
appeals  to  the  war  department  at 
Paris,  pointing  out  the  imperfections 
and  abuses  of  the  French  military 
system.  His  prophecies,  like  those 
of  Cassandra's,  were  disbelieved, 
and  then  he  resolved  to  publish, 
declaring  that  no  other  remedy  wss 
left  him  but  puUicity.  With  a 
resolution  that  has  been  justly 
called  heroic,  with  a  frankness  that 
spcoed  no  man's  feelings,  he  laid 
bare  every  weakness  and  every  sore, 
reckless  what  degree  of  unpopularity 
or  hatred  his  uncompromising 
truthfulness  might  procure  for 
him.  Trochu  foreshadowed  in  his 
book  the  results  of  the  present  most 
disastrous  campaign.  The  best 
hopes  would  have  been  for  France 
if  she  had  listened  to  the  words, 
wise,  true,  and  bold,  of  her  frank 
soldier,  and  had  learned  wisdom 
from  his  teaching.  General  Trochu, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  strong 
Orieonist,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  government  of  Paris  was  with 
great  hesitation  and  reluctance 
committed  to  his  charge.  But  he 
was  one  of  the  best  French  officers, 
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had  nsYar  ceased  to  be  on  active 
seryice,  and  his  character  stood 
extremely  high  in  general  estima- 
tion. He  had  come,  we  need  hardly 
say,  from  St  Gyr  and  the  Staff 
School,  and  served  several  years  in 
Algeria  under  Marshal  Bngeaud. 
He  had  much  of.  that  blunt  msdom 
and  keen  sense  for  which  Bngeaud 
was  so  remarkable.  He  gives 
Bugeaud's  most  favourable  remini- 
scences of  the  English  infantry  in 
the  Peninsula^  with  the  famous  re* 
mark  that  it  was  the  best  infantry 
in  the  world,  but  fortunately  there 
was  very  little  of  it.  Trochu  was 
one  of  Marshal  St  Amaud's  aides' 
de-camv  in  the  Crimea  in  1854,  and 
after  tne  Marshal's  death  he  was 
made  a  general,  and  commanded  a 
brigade  of  infantry  until  the  end 
of  the  BuBsian  war.  Like  Bugeaud, 
he  confessed  to  a  great  admuation 
of  the  English.  |He  contrasted 
their  order  and  discipline  with  the 
destructive  and  marauding  habits 
of  the  French  soldiers.  When  he 
WBA  asked  how  he  hoped  to  im- 
prove his  troops,  he  answered, 
'  En  les  faiaant  vejiueuxJ  In  the 
Italian  campaign  of  Solferino  he 
commanded  a  division,  in  which  he 
Bhowed  a  respect  for  non-com- 
batants in  a  manner  quite  new  in 
the  methods  of  French  waxfiftre. 
It  is  said  that  he  began  by  degrad- 
ing an  of&cer  to  the  ranks  for  in- 
sulting a  peasant  woman,  and 
wherever  he  marched  his  track  was 
distinguishable  by  the  uninjured 
dwelling-houses  and  the  unharmed 
mulberry  trees  still  clothed  with 
vines. 

The  general  unsparingly  pointed 
out  the  f gigantic  sham  presented 
by  the  French  army.  He  asserted 
that  that  army  did  not  really 
exceed  one-fourth  of  her  nominal 
effective  streiigth.  He  denied  that 
tnis.army,  such  as  it  was,  was  in 
any  degree  duly  trained  and  fitted 
for  war.  He  declared  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  eveory 
army  lay  in  its  motive  force  and  its 
mechanical  power,  and  in  both 
respects  he  has  some  severe  criti- 
cisms on  lus  countrymen.  What  he 
says  of  French  insubordination — 
how  a  French  soldier  unwillingly 
pays  even  the  customary  signs  of 


external  respect  to  his  offieem—- has 
been  signally  verified  in  the  present 
campaign.  Even  at  Strssburp 
this  has  been  mournfully  exempli- 
fied. He  condemns  the  French 
commissariat,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  say,  in  defiance  of  all  traditions 
of  all  armies,  that  recourse  must 
be  had  to  civil  mercantile  con- 
tractors. He  condemns  as  abso- 
lutely worthless  for  military  suc- 
cess, that  kind  of  populai:  enthusiasm 
which  a  few  months  ago  prompted 
the  cry  a  Berlin  I  He  thinks  that 
cavalry  will  have*  an  increased  im- 
portance in  war— «s  has  been  illos- 
trated  byjthe  Prussian  Uhlans— «nd 
points  out  how  the  French  cavahy 
have  been  overladen.  He  considered 
that  Prussia  possesseda  much  higher 
degree  of  the  moral  elements  of 
military  success.  The  Qeneral 
points  out  that  the  first  thing  for 
an  army  is  to  raise  the  moral  and 
intellectual  standard,  in  which  the 
French  have  been  so  deplorably 
wanting.  He  severely  criticises  some 
of  Napoleon  III.'s  pet  plan&  He 
says'that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  en- 
courage, as  the  emperor  encouraged, 
old  soldiers]  to]  re-enlist  An  old 
soldier,  he  says,  is  not  an  old  man, 
but .  a  trained  recruit^  who  has 
learned  his  business.  A^;ain,  he 
declared  that  the  emperor  made 
quite  a  mistake  by  forming  picked 
bodies  of  troops.  The  army  at 
large  is  weakened  and  demoraliasd  by 
the  subtraction  ofthe  best  men.  We 
needj  hardly  point  out  what  singu- 
lar force  of  truth  belongs  to  tli^ 
criticisms,*,which  have  Hi  the  cha- 
racter of  vaticinations.  It  is  popu- 
larly said  that  General  Trochu  is 
the  best  military  strategist  that 
France  possesses,  as  well  as  one  of 
inflexible  firmness.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  answered  that  he  is  best 
as  a  military  critic  and  theorist, 
and  that  his  work  as  a  subordinate 
has  not  properly  tested  his  powers. 
In  singular  contrast  with  his  present 
position  is  his  Breton  home,  where 
the  Trochu  family  first  prosperously 
carried  out  the  innovations  of 
modem  agriculture,  and  covered 
the  sterile,  heathery,  rocky  lajid 
near  Yauban's  fortifications  of  Belle 
Isle  with  woods,  pasture-lands,  and 
rich  meadows. 
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On  that  memorable  Sonday  when 
the  Betmblio  was  prodamS  a  pro- 
Tieional  government  was  acdamS, 
placarded  in  the  streets  of  Paris  as 
a  govemment  of  national  defence. 
Foremost  among  them  were  Us  trots 
Jules,  Jnles  FaTre^  Jnles  Ferry^  and 
Jnles  Simon,  and  the  names  of  Em- 
mannel  Arago,  Cremienz,  Gambetta, 
Gamier-Pages,  Glais-Bizon,  Pelle- 
tan,  Pieard,  and  Bochefort  M. 
Arago,  be  it  obserred,  is  not  the 
Prefect,  bat  the  Mayor  of  Paris. 
Some  of  these  men  possess  conspi- 
cnons  ability.  Probably,  at  any 
time,  M.  Picard  wonld  be  a  good 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  M.  Gam- 
betta  a  good  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. M.  Gremienx,  a  barrister  of 
high  repnte,  was  in  1848,  as  he  is 
now.  Minister  of  Justice  at  the  Se- 
cond Bevolntion.  His  energetic 
action  at  Tonrs,  when  he  strongly 
argned  before  a  repnblican  meeting 
against  displacing  all  functionaries 
of  all  grades  nominated  under  the 
Empire,  gives  a  conspicuous  proof 
of  moderation.  He  is,  we  belieTe, 
of  Jewish  extraction.  On  M.  Ghim- 
betta  has  devolved  the  whole  of  the 
domestic  govemment  of  France, 
and  his  work  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult  He  has  had  to  appomt 
anew  prefects  in  every  department, 
tried  men  who  would  act  for  the 
best  and  act  for  themselves  as  soon 
as  the  investment  of  Paris  should 

ut  a  dead  stop  to  centralization. 

t  was  sad  that  a  minister  who  has 
never  governed  should  be  obliged 
to  appoint  prefects  who  had  never 
governed.  The  docile^  imperialistio 
character  of  the  old  prefects  ren- 
dered tiieir  removal  an  absolute 
necessity  in  order  to  satisfy  repub- 
lican feeling.  M.  Gambetta  was 
absolutely  unknown  till  the  epoch 
of  the  Baudin  Monument  two  years 
ago;  but  the  remarkable  attitude 
wnich  he  took  up  in  the  Chamber, 
the  clear  courage  with  which  he 
opposed  the  Empire  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  war,  brought 
him  at  once  to  the  front.  The  most 
remarkable  prefect  whom  he  has 
appointed  is  M.  Esquiros  at  Lyons. 
M.  Esquiros  knows  England  as  well 
as  poor  Ptevost-Paradol  did.  He 
studied  Holland  well,  but  he  studied 
England  still  more  minutely,  as  he 
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showed  by  his  work  on  'Religious 
Thought  in  England '  and  his  mono- 
graph on  Oranwall. 

The  two  principal  members  of 
the  National  Committee  of  Defence 
appear  to  us  to  be  Jules  Favre  and 
Garmer-Pag^.  They  have  many 
points  of  tiie  closest  contact  and 
similarity.  They  are  both  old  men. 
M.  Gamier-Pages  only  wants  a  few 
years  of  seventy.  M.  Favre,  or,  to 
give  him  his  fall  name.  Mens. 
Jules  Claude  Gabriel  Fiivre,  was 
bom  in  1809.  Both  came  from  the 
fiery  south,  Favre  being  bom  at 
Lyons  and  Pages  at  Marseilles. 
Both  of  them  may  be  said  to  have 
been  nursed  and  reared  in  revolu- 
tions. Both  of  them  were  actively 
concemed  in  the  revolution  of  1830. 
In  the  three  glorious  days  of  July 
Ghimier-Pag^  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  disturbances  at  the 
barricades.  Favre  had  been  a  law 
student  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 
practised  as  a  barrister  at  Lyons. 
Even  in  that  republican  city,  where 
the  Bed  flag  now  waves,  he  was 
known  for  the  ultra-republicanism 
of  his  opinions.  He  vehemently 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  ouvrier 
claas,  among  whom  he  gained  a 
boundless  popularity.  He  came  to 
the  Paris  bar  in  1835.  Whencalled 
upon  to  plead  in  a  great  cause  the 
I^ess,  he  commenced  a  femous 
speech  hy  the  words  '  Je  suis  r6- 
publicain.'  It  heightened  the  im- 
pression entertahied  of  his  vigour 
and  courage  to  know  that  that  great 
speech,  which  lasted  four  hours, 
was  xnade  when  he  was  suffering 
from  dangerous  illness.  M.  Favre 
was  a  great  advocate,  and  has  taken 
part  in  some  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous causes  cSlehres  of  the  French 
bar.  He  is  essentially  a  man  who 
comes  to  the  front  in  a  j)eriod  of 
revolution.  In  1848,  in  the  revo- 
lution of  February,  he  was  appjointed 
Secretary-General  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Interior.  He  later  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  prosecution 
of  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidi^re  for 
the  attempted  insurrection  of  the 
15th  of  May.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  fer  he  is  ca|)able  of  a  sin- 
oere  reconciliation  with  M.  Louis 
Blanc.  M.  Jules  Favre  refrised  to 
join  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Gene- 
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ral  GsTiignaa  It  is  hanlly  neee0> 
sary  to  say  that  he  has  always  been 
a  most  persistent  opponent  of  Lonis 
Napoleon.  The  presidency  was  an 
abomination  to  him.  Thongh  he 
aoqnieseed  in  the  Italian  revolntion 
he  objected  to  the  direction  it  was 
taking,  and  demanded  that  the  pie^ 
sident  and  ministry  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against.  On  the  oonp  d'^twfc 
of  the  '  Man  of  December*  he  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath,  and  for  biz 
years  retired  from  all  political  life. 
In  1858  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
deputies  for  the  Ckxrps  Legislatif. 
He  oondncted  the  defence  of  Orsioi 
and  his  fellow-conspirators  with  all 
his  wonted  energy  and  courage.  In 
the  election  for  1869  he  was  rejected 
at  Lyons,  bat  was  chosen,  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  Boohefort,  for  tiie  seventh 
oirconsoription  of  Paris. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
M.  Favre  has  done  dnty  a»  a  jour- 
nalist and  a  pamphleteer.  The 
journal  'L'Eleotenr'  was  his.  M. 
Garnier-Pi^ds,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  written  books — his  work  on  the 
revolution  of  '48,  completed  by  his 
'  Histoire  de  la  Commission  Ex^ou* 
tive/  is  a  well-known  work,  and  has 
given  much  attention  to  commer** 
cial  subjects;  but  he  has  always 
been  strennously  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Extreme  Left,  which 
be  supported  as  deputy  for  Yer* 
neuil.  He  took  a  great  part  in  tiie 
reform  agitation  of  1847,  which  so 
shook  the  government  of  M.  Guizot, 
and  the  famous  banquets  which 
next  year  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  displacement  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty.  In  1848  he  was  deoted 
mayor  of  Paris.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government, 
and  subsequently  Minister  of  Fi- 
nanoe.  He  showed  himself  a  very 
good  financial  minister,  and  amcmg 
other  reforms  he  brought  in  the 
system  of  dock- warrants  and  bonded 
wardiouses.  He  was  always  radi- 
cally opposed  to  Baron^Hausmann's 
system,  and  has  exhibited  quite  a 
vindietive  desire  to  punish  him  for 
his  profuse  expenditure  on  the  de- 
molitiona  and  eaifioes  of  new  Paris. 

Other  names  connected  with 
Fteoch  leadership  hardly  cosBma&d 
an  equal  degree  of  respect,  trans- 
ferred'from  a  gaol  to  a  seat  in  the 


exeentrve  oommlanon.  M.  Henri 
Bochefort  has  been  employing  him- 
self in  the  oonstruetion  of  barricades. 
It  is  said^if  we  can  beHeve  the  rd- 
pori— that  they  are  of  a  portable 
kind,  and  are  armed  with  a  weafxm 
a  trifle  deadlier  than  the  mitndl- 
lease.  M.  Fourcbicon,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  patriots  who  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  knocking  down  the  N's 
over  the  shops,  has  been  taking 
away  the  imp^ial  names  of  riups 
and  giving  them  otheiB  better  to 
his  liking.  He  may  have  some 
influenee  over  the  m.n9<uloittes^  who 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
heur^eois,  and  who  dread  more  than 
the  Parisians  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Bed  Bepublicans. 
If  the  Beds  had  power  for  twelve 
hours  they  might  do  more  mis- 
chief tiiian  con  Id  be  retrieved  in 
twelve  years.  Among  the  real 
leaders  of  France  at  this  crisds  are 
Ledm-Bollin,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
Victor  Hugo.  Their  inflaence  on 
French  thought  baa  been  immense, 
but  at  the  present  time,  political 
influence  is  remote  and  indirect 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Provisional  Government  has 
done  its  work  well.  The  demand 
came  with  terrific  stress  upon  new 
and  ontried  men,  and  it  may  be 
said  for  ^m  upon  the  whole  tbmt 
they  have  been  not  unequal  to  the 
occasion.  There  are  very  few 
bright  spots  on  the  French  horizon^ 
but  it  is  possible  that  even  in  her 
government  we  may  have  the  first 
elements  of  national  regeneration. 

But,  as  we  have  indicated,  the 
real  rulers  of  France  at  such  a 
crisis  as  this  must  be  the  miUtazy 
rather  than  the  political  leaders. 
If  we  set  aside  tne  army  of  .^e 
Loire,  the  worih  of  which  has  yet 
to  be  ascertained,  the  only  army 
of  France  is  that  commanded  by 
Bandne  within  the  lioes  of  Met& 
If.  Metz  holds  out  until  a  peace  can 
be  concluded  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Baeaine  may  play  in  Fvsooe 
the  part  which  Genend  Mouk  onoe 

Syed  in  England.  It  is  said  that 
professedly  holds  Metz  ft>r  the 
Emperor;  and  it  is  also  said  that 
he  has  given  hd  any  adherenes  to 
the  Provisional  Government  Fat 
yearn  paat  it  has  been  undsEBtood 
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tiiat  his  attitude  towards  the  Em- 
peror has  not  been  friendly.  It 
nas  been  even  said  that  his  un- 
friendly attitude  caused  more  than 
fifty  thoasand  soldiers  to  vote 
against  the  Plebiscite.  Bazaine's 
career  has  been  exceedingly  r^ 
markable.  Failing  to  pass  his 
enunination  at  the  Polytechnique, 
he  enlisted  in  the  line,  and  carried 
the  proverbial  marshal's  bdton  in 
the  knapsack  of  the  private  soldier. 
He  won  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  in 
Africa^  and  after  four  jears'  service 
in  Navarre  and  Biscay  in  the 
French  force  that  helped  the  Chris- 
tinos  against  the  Oarlists.  In  the 
Ofimean  war  he  was  made  Governor 
of  Sebastopol  after  the  M\  of  the 
fortress.  In  the  Italian  war  he 
distinguished  himself  by  taking  the 
cemetery  at  Solferino.  In  the 
Mexiean  war  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chief, defeating  the  Ju- 
adsts  and  more  than  once  com- 
pelling Juarez  to  take  refuge  in 
the  United  States.  He  has,  how- 
ever, been  greatly  attacked  by 
the  CSount  de  K^ratry,  the  new  Pre- 
fect of  Police.  The  Emperor  was 
veiy  willing  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  of  the  Mexican  campaign 
upon  Bazaine,  who  in  his  turn 
proposed  to  publish  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  French  Emperor, 
with  Maximilian,  and  with  certain 
members  of  the  Imperial  Crovem- 
meni  This,  however,  was  not 
done,  and  Bazaine  received  the 
command  of  the  Third  Army  corps, 
the  Grand  Gross,  and  the  marshal's 
bAton.  It  will  be  remembered 
how,  when  either  wing  of  the 
French  army  had  been  rolled  up 
at  Worth  and  Forbaoh,  public 
opinion  insisted  that  the  Emperor 
should  cede  the  real  command  to 
Bazaine.  Both  M*Mahon  and  Gan- 
lobert  were  willing  to  serve  under 
his  orders.  The  battles  before 
Metz  under  his  eye  have  been  the 
most  closely  and  valoiously  con- 
tested in  the  whole  war.  It  is  said 
tiiat  with  a  far-sighted  prescicQce 
he  perceived  the  pcesibility  of  being 
invested  in  Metz,  and  astonished 
the  authorities  by  insisting  that 
larger  and  still  larger  supplies 
should  continnally  be  sent  into 
the  place.    Probably  Bazaine  is  the 


Emperor's  best  card  and  has  agreat 
future  before  him. 

M'Mahon  is  the  soldiers'  fa- 
vourite. It  is  sad  to  hear  how  the 
brave  man  wept  and  raved  when 
the  [battle  of  Worth  went  against 
him.  I  trust  he  is  now  conva- 
lescent at  pleasant  Wiesbaden* 
When  some  one  spoke  to  him  about 
his  wound,  'That,'  he  answered, 
^is  the  least  important  matter.' 
And  yet  that  wound  was  of  the 
most  terrific  kind  that  can  be 
caused  by  an  explosive  shell  with- 
out destroying  life.  We  have  read 
a  most  affecting  letter  from  a  Sister 
of  Mercy  describing  the  patience 
and  serenity  of  the  marshal  under 
his  grievous  sufferings.  He  is 
every  inch  a  soldier.  His  wild  he- 
roism was  conspicuous  when  he 
ordered  his  staff  to  remain  behind 
and  advanced  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Isst  charge.  It  was  this 
gallant  and  dashing  nature  which 
converted  into  a  victory  what  was 
very  nearly  a  defeat  at  Magenta. 
When  Sebastopol  was  assaulted  the 

Sirilous  honour  of  assaulting  the 
alakoff  was  assigned  to  M'Mahon. 
He  entered  it  at  the  head  of  the 
storming  party,  and  resolved  to 
retain  the  position  dead  or  alive, 
and  did  retain  it.  Although  not 
supposed  to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
Emperor,  he  was  made  Duke  of 
Magenta  for  his  services  in  the 
Italian  war.  It  became  his  lot — 
how  vivid  are  the  points  of  contact 
and  of  contrast!— splendidly  to  re- 
present France  at  the  court  of  Berlin 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Eiug  William.  In  1862  he  com- 
manded the  camp  at  Ghalons,  when 
he  iB  thus  described:  'The  Marshal  is 
popular  in  the  camp,  and  poBBesses 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general. 
He  is  indefatigable  in  his  military 
duties.  He  is  about  eveiy  morning 
by  five  o'clock  in  the  midst  of  the 
men,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  is  occupied  by  lus  military 
avocations.  He  sets  apart  a  couple 
of  hours  each  day  for  reading,  and 
mflitary  tactics  are  his  favourite 
study.'  He  has  a  fine  forehead, 
acute  grey  eyes,  and  a  severe  con- 
tour of  chin.  He  was  Govemor- 
Gtoneral  of  Algeria  until  he  was  re- 
called to  take  juirt  in  the  present  war. 
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One  or  two  other  ffenerals  ought 
here  to  be  mentioDea.  We  difinufls 
those  whom  France  has  disxnissedj 
such  as  Leboenf  and  Palikao. 
General  Yinoy  is  quite  a  soldier 
of  Trochu's  own  order.  He  was  too 
honest  to  be  a  favourite  under  the 
Empire.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  knew 
and  loved  him  well  in  the  Crimea. 
He  used  to  speak  of  him  as  a  fine 
fellow  and  a  perfect  soldier  and 

gentleman.  Dr.  Bussell  describes 
im  as  having  '  a  queer  voice, 
strong  convictions,  strong  speech, 
and  broad  manners,  but  loyal, 
frank,  brave,  and  deyer.'  But  the 
soldier  in  whom  popular  interest 
very  strongly,  very  deservedly 
centres  just  now,  is  the  heroic  Yon 
Uhrich,  the  gallant  defender  of 
Strasburg.  This  aged  soldier  is  a 
true  son  of  Alsaoe,  bom  at  Phals- 
burg,  which  is  now  repeating  onoe 
again  the  events  so  graphically 
described  in  the  novels  of  MM. 
Chatrian-Erkmann.  He  is  him* 
self,  we  believe,  of  Qerman  ex- 
traction, and  is  an  example  how 
thoroughly  Gallici2sed  the  German 
element  has  become.  His  wife  is 
a  native  of  Fribur^  in  the  Black 
Forest.  He  had  retured  from  active 
service  some  years  ago,  but  when 
this  miserable  war  broke  out  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  command  of 
Strasburg,  That  panic  after  Worth, 
which  ruined  so  many  reputations, 
strengthened  and  adorned  his.  We 
are  not  certain  that  his  martial 
inflexibility  has  not  done  him  some 
injustice.  The  evidence  seems  to 
be  that  General  Uhrich  acted  with 
extreme  kindness  twhen .  he  could 
show  kindness.  When  the  Swiss 
delegates  proposed  to  take  charge 
of  all  persons  who,  with  the  leave 
of  Weraer,  he  might  send  out  of  the 
city,  he  most  willingly  received  the 
proposition.  'The  work  you  have 
undertaken,  gentlemen,'  he  said, 
'is  so  honourable  that  it  insures 
for  you  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the 
whole  population  of  this  city.  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  noble  and 
generous  initiative.'  General  Uhrich 
himself  accompanied  the  party  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  ^tes. 
It  was  necessary  to  pull  down  a 
barricade  which  the  Prussians  had 


erected,  and  General  Uhrich  was 
asked  whether  he  would  give  till 
twelve  o'clock — it  was  then  eleven — 
to  build  it  up  again.  'Certainly,* 
said  General  Uhrich.  'I  promise 
that  they  shall  not  be  interfered 
with  before  one.'  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  he  refused  to 
give  the  soidiem  notice  of  the  bom- 
bardment. On  the  loth  of  August 
he  announced,  in  replies  to  summons 
about  a  surrender,  that  Strasburg 
had  four  hundred  cannon  and  eleven 
thousand  men,  besides  the  Garde 
Nationale  S^dentaire,  and  would 
hold  out  as  long  as  a  soldier,  a  bas- 
ouit,  or  a  cartridge  remained.  On 
the  very  next  day  he  gave  notice 
how  to  quench  fire]  in  &e  case  of  a 
*  bombardment  The  day  afterwards 
the  bombardment  commenced.  The 
Swiss  delegates  reported  that  he 
took  little  interest  in  events  outside 
the  dty,  and  his  despatches  soon 
indicated  his  feeling  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  resistance.  The  fire  was 
more  severe  than  the  feu  dUenftr 
at  Sebastopol.  He  has  also  been 
on  good  terms  with  the  citizens. 
At  their  request  he  supported  the 
mayor,  whom  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment sought  to  displace,  in  his 
tenure  of  office.  The  Municipal 
Council,  which  met  daily,  did  not 
trouble  General  Uhrich  with  com- 
plaints, which  would  only  be  like 
foam  on  granite,  but  co-operated 
with  him  on  measures  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  dty.  It  suffered 
greatly,  but  it  suffered  as  every 
great  city  is  liable  to  suffer  when 
with  inhumanity  and  ill  policy  it  is 
converted  into  a  fortress. 

The  siege  of  Strasburg  has  been 
a  regular  siege  in  a  way  in  which  no 
battle  of  the  campaign  has  been  a 
regular  battle.  It  is  just  189  years 
ago,  even  to  the  selfisame  day,  between 
the  tame  when  Strasburg  was  seized 
by  Louis  Quatorze  in  defiance  of  eveoy 
principle  of  international  law,  and  its 
recovery  by  the  Germans.  When 
England  harried  Scotland  and  fought 
bloody  fields  that  a  marriage  should 
unite  the  two  crowns,  it  was  said  in 
Scotland  that  they  disliked  not  the 
match  but  they  disliked  the  manner 
of  wooing.  The  German  element 
at  Strasburg  must  have  disliked  a 
brotherly  reconciliation  with   Ger- 
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jOBBj  bj  the  fraternal  method  of  ft 
bombardmoDt.  King  William  did 
not  stop  that  bomfaftrdment  one 
whit  too  Boon.  Tbe  chnroh,  with 
ite  world-known  library,  tuu  been 
atteilj  deetrojed,  but,  thank  Qod, 
the  cathedral  still  anrnvee.  Fer- 
bapB  the  ^ateet  deed  of  retributive 
ana  poetio  joatice  which  this  age 
has  Men  has  been  bronght  to  pass 
bf  the  leetoration  of  Strasbnrg  to 
Gvmany.  This  need  not  blind  uh 
b>  the  heroic  character  of  TJbriob's 
defence.  He  defended  the  ait;  to 
the  last  point  to  which  it  ooald  be 
defended,  and  at  this  point  he 
pansod.  When  the  breach  was 
effected  he  yielded.  The  aiege  did 
not  pass  to  that  extremity  which 
the  old  world  knew  of  in  Ftatcea' 
and  Sagnntum  and  tbe  modran 
world  in  Badajoe  and  Bon  Sebastian. 
G«nenil  Uhrioh  would  probably 
htTs  perflevored  to  the  last  soldier, 
oarbrioge,  and  tHHcoit.  But  the 
troops  were  ntleily  demoralized — 
the  remnant  of  Worth — in  many 
nnpecte  the  very  eenmof  the  service, 
aa  their  dastardly  coodnot  after  the 
snnwider  showed.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  considered  that  the  crown- 
ing merit  of  General  TTbrich  was 
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that  he  was  able  to  compel  aach 
soldiers  to  perform  inch  services 
for  many  weeks  of  an  investment 
by  a  vastly  enperior  fiiroe.  At  the 
last  it  was  evident  that  they  woald 
not  man  the  rsniparta  or  fitce  an 
assault.  Such  condnct  amply  vin- 
dicates the  serereet  criticisms  of 
TroehtL  Yet  we  cannot  regret 
that  by  their  miscondoct  a  nseless 
maspacre  hoe  been  prevented  and 
that  the  Qerman  city  has  been 
preserved  for  0«rmaiiy.  Enough 
had  been  done  for  glory  and  enough 
for  France.  Enough  of  chaplets 
had  been  rained  upon  the  statue  of 
Strasbnrg.  An  imperishable  glory 
belongs  to  the  brave  veteran  who 
defended  her,  and  who  was  not 
a&oid  of  yielding  at  the  right  time, 
and  who  retiree  for  the  space  of  his 
remaining  years  amid  the  admiro' 
tion  of  Eorope.  It  was  well  that 
his  valiant  opponent  in  arms  should 
publicly  embrace  him.  It  was  well 
that  a  grateful  government  should 
pnblioly   thank  him  at  the    head- 

auaiters  of  the  nation.  Such  events 
tied  a  mild  radianoe,  mitigating  the 
loiid  light  of  battle,  and  relieve 
the  monotony  of  murder  with  gleams 
of  generosity  and  chivaliy. 
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ABOUT    GAME. 


THE  pankm  for  htmiiDgis  innate 
in  the  hnman  breast  With* 
out  condefloendJng  to  the  yerbal 
wittiodsm  that  we  'make  game 'of 
etuch  other,  almost  eyery  human 
being  hnnts  or  shoots  in  some  form 
or  oSier.  Mr.  Disiaeii  says  of  two 
noble  nsten  that  each  of  them 
broaght  down  her  earl.  I  think  it 
is  Sir  William  Napier  who  says 
that  war  itself  is  the  largest  and 
sQpreme  manifestation  of  this 
spirit  Ahl  woe  is  me,  when  I 
think  of  those  vast  human  battues 
ontheOontinent ;  well-nighaquarter 
of  a  miUion  of  braye  men  sent  down 
beidre  their  time  to  the  under  world. 
I  don't  think  tiie '  Times '  was  alto- 
gether right  in  blaming  men  who 
sporty  instead  of  praotiBing  rifle- 
snoonng.  For  sport  may  proTe 
an  education  for  the  battle-field. 
I  think  more  of  a  man  who  can  make 
a  large  bag  of  game  than  of  one 
who  oaa  pass  a  competitive  eoca* 
mination—- I  mean  for  soldierly  pur- 
poses. Now  that  travelling  is  made 
so  eagy — a  journey  round  the  world 
may  be  pleasantly  done  in  about 
ninety  days — men  will  go  any  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  pursuit  of 
larffe  gama  Men  will  go  out  to 
India  or  Ceylon,  or  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  or  think 
nothing  of  taking  a  railway  trip  to 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  that,  like 
mighty  hunters,  they  may  count 
up  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  moose, 
antelopes,  giraffes,  and  all  'large 
game.*^  In  our  tight  island  we 
have  for  largo  game  the  wild  deer, 
and  that  alone.  In  England  the 
solitary  district  where  the  deer 
ranges  wild  is  Exmoor,  though  we 
wonder  why  some  have  not  been 
preserved  on  that  ampler  range  of 
Dartmoor.  Any  clear  day  almost 
you  may  see  tiiem  in  the  distant 
vistas  of  Exmoor;  and  the  astonished 
tourist  may  sometimes  behold  them 
hurrying  ddwn  the  gorges  to  slake 
their  thirst  in  the  L>nn,  or  even 
taking  the  sea  at  Lynmouth.  To 
stalk  for  deer  in  the  Highlands 
and  the  western  islands,  is  the 
highest  form  of  winning  game,  and 
may  develop  or  exercise  the  best 


military  fiioulties  men  possess.   But 

to  most  Englishmen  the  gronse- 
shootiog  on  the  lath  of  August, 
followed  by  partridges  on  the 
immortal  ist  of  September,  and 
pheasants  on  the  immortal  ist  of 
October,  form  the  highest  realiza- 
tion of  all  the  most  popular  notions 
about  game.  Very  pleasant,  in- 
deed, is  this  grouse-shooting,  espe- 
cially to  the  tired  legislator,  who 
exchanges  the  lobby  and  corridor  of 
the  House  for  the  keen  air  of  the 
moorlands,  and  for  all  the  sated 
children  of  fiishion  and  pleasure. 
I  presume  that  a  place  has  been 
duly  booked  in  the  Limited  Mail 
some  eleven  days  in  advance;  that 
the  journey  due  north  has  been 
luxuriously  performed;  and  that 
no  accident  by  fire  or  water  has 
happened.  Pleasant  are  those 
hardy  days  on  the  moor ;  pleasant 
those  bcoces  of  grouse  despatched 
far  and  wide,  as  tokens  of  our  good 
will  and  evid^oes  of  our  prowess ; 
pleasant  when  the  autumnal  winds 
are  rising  to  be  safe  and  happy  by 
the  roaring  log  fire;  pleasant  to 
consume  our  grouse  with  the  help 
of  Boederer  or  Kooh  fils.  In  some 
quarters  the  beauty  of  a  shooting- 
box  is  its  exceeding  snugness.  In 
some  shooting-boxes  the  aooom« 
modation  is  very  limited.  Dukes, 
ambassadors,  and  royal  princes,  and 
noble  lords  overflow  into  the  spare 
bedchambers  of  rural  districts. 
This  is  of  course  an  extreme  in- 
stance. Let  us  take  the  ordinary 
instances  of  a  shooting  party  ix 
pheasants  or  partridges.  What  is 
pleasanter  than  going  down  to 
the  Squire's  manor  house  for  a 
week's  shooting  ?  Let  it  be  observed 
that  squire  is  the  generic  name  of 
the  large  landowner,  whether  earl, 
commoner,  or  belted  kuight.  It 
may  come  dear  if  you  tike  your 
servant  with  yon,  and  fee  the 
servants  extravagantly,  and  give 
paper  to  the  keepers ;  but  the  plea- 
sure is  tight  biave  and  good  of  the 
kind,  and  worth  a  high  price.  Bat 
cut  your  coat  according  to  your 
oloth,  in  an  unaffected  kind  of 
way,  and  do  things  exactly  as  you 
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feel  disposed,  in  deftanoe  of  fhe 
public  opinion  of  the  senrants'  halL 
There  was  a  time — onr  grandfothers 
"will  tell  US  all  about  it — when  men 
came  home  hungry  from  the  stubble 
to  gorge  voraciously,  to  drink  copi- 
ously, and  arrive  at  a  highly  honour- 
aUe  state  of  general  stultifioation. 
We  haye  changed  all  that,  and  *Mb 
welL  A  delioioos  easy-chair,  a 
foot-bath  with  genial  salts,  a  glance 
over  letters  and  papers,  and  tiien 
to  the  bright,  cheerful  dinner-table, 
where  pleasant  converse  in  the 
brilliant  light  of  woman's  eyes;  and 
then  the  evening  is  begoiled  with 
music,  with  the  imitative  battles  of 
the  chesa-table,  or  the  more  danger^ 
ens  engagements  of  flirtation.  A 
well-provided  country-house  takes 
caie  to  have  an  assortment  of  hdles 
for  the  shooting  season.  It  is  even 
said  that  Belgravian  mothers  con* 
neot  their  husbands'  acres  with 
hunting-grounds  of  ■  thehr  own. 
Later,  men  will  adjourn  to  tiie 
smoking-itx>m  to  take  that  last 
cigar  winch  is  so  rarely  the  last,  to 
partake  of  sherry  and  soda,  or 
perchance  Far/ait  Amour  or  (7Aar- 
treuae.  Of  course  there  are  many 
men  with  whom  the  shooting  is 
simply  a  pretence.  The  only  way 
in  which  they  really  care  for  game 
is  to  iKve  plenty  of  it  to  eat  They 
fisdl  easy  and  willing  victims  to  the 
bkmdiBhments  of  my  host's  wife  and 
daughters.  They  will  jast  make  an 
aflEBetaiion  of  taking  up  a  breech" 
loader,  but  on  the  most  frivolons 
protezts  they  will  waste  their  inom- 
ings  loafing  about  in  drawing- 
rooms;  or,  tmder  the  transparent 
pretext  of  love  of  natore  or  art,  will 
Olive  out  in  low  chaises  with  the 
ladies  in  the  afternoon,  and  yet  th^ 
will  eat  game  as  if  they  had  earned 
it  They  come  to  kill  but  are 
skraghiared  themselves. 

PheBumti  become  so  domesticated 
that  unless  they  ace  kept  long 
befiire  tlieyue  cooked,  th^  become 
absolutely  like  barn  fowl.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  give  a  directly 
gamey  flavour  to  bam  fowl.  I  re- 
member buying  some  poultry  that 
made  their  escape  into  a  litfle 
wood  that  adjoined  my  house..  They 
roosted  in  the  trees,  and  maniCBSted 


a  decided  preference  for  an  alfresco 
existence.  They  were  permitted  to 
take  their  own  ways,  and  when 
shot  exhibited  a  decided  gamey 
flavonr.  The  battue  system  is,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  decidedly  un- 
sportsmanlike, and  it  is  with  deep 
regret  that  we  see  its  extMudon,  so 
fiir  as  it  can  be  extended,  to  the 
pwtridges.  It  is  mach  better  to 
trudge  '  from  mom  to  dewy  eve,' 
and  take  home  an  honest  and 
rightiy-eamed  bag.  From  a  pictu- 
resque point  of  view  the  battue  may 
be  admitted  to  be  rather  a  pretty 
sight  The  village  louts  drive  all 
the  bhrds  to  the  end  of  the  pie- 
serves,  and  in  the  fields  adjacent 
the  shooting  party  are  8tati<Hied. 
Then  the  slanghter  begins.  The 
breechloader  shortens  work,  and 
the  attendants  load  the  breech- 
loaders. Some  few  persons  adhere 
to  the  old-fosfadoned  gun.  I  bdiefe 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  does  so 
when  he  goes  out  on  shooting 
parties.  Bat  in  any  point  of  view  it 
is  simply  a  maeeacre.  The  childish 
emulation  in  making  large  bags 
has  at  least  the  practical  advanti^ 
that  the  public  get  a  very  fair  suf- 
ficiency of  game  at  reasonable 
prices.  I  believe  that  if  we  look 
at  the  cost  of  preserving,  >  every 
pheasant  must  cost  his  owner  at  least 
a  guinea.  Then  there  are  some 
men  who  only  visit  their  shooting;- 
lodge  and  preserves  for  a  few  days 
in  the  year.  A  costly  establishmoit 
is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  those 
few  days.  It  ia  possible  to  consome 
at  home  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  game  killed.  Then  the  Sqmre 
is,  as  a  rule,  very  liberal  The 
tenants,  the  neighbooring  gentry^ 
and,  above  all,  the  ioflnential  voters 
and  the  parson  of  the  parish,  are 
not  forgotten  in  the  kindly  distri- 
bution. After  that  a  lan^  quantity 
is  sent  up  to  town.    From  large 

E reserves  several  tons  of  game  may 
e  sent  by  a  single  train.  Th^ 
generally  go  to  the  fishmonger  in 
town,  who  takes  tbegaiheas  a  set 
off  to  the  fish  supplied  to  the 
household.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell 
in  the  dearest  market,  and  make  a 
profit  on  both  transactions. 
And  nowfbr  some  praotioal  r»* 
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marira  about  game.  The  iasle, 
thongh  widely  diff\afled,  is  not 
always  an  acoorate  or  an  edttcated 
taste.  They  take  Tenison  as  they 
would  mnttoD,  and  pheasant  as 
th^  wonld  chicken,  and  do  not 
appreciate  the  difference.  A  tme 
game-eater  likes  game  high/as  high 
as  the  noses  of  weak-mindeid  brethren 
can  endure.  I  like  myself  to  observe 
many  tokens  of  liveliness  about  a 
pheasant's  neck  after  they  are  hong, 
and  before  they  are  drawn  and 
quartered.  This,  however,  is  a 
question  of  comparative  taste.  Let 
them  always  hang  in  their  feathers. 
Pheasants  and  partridges  are  the 
more  ordinary  and  popular  kind  of 
game,  but  I  think  that  the  epicure 
prefers  the  long-billed  game  that 
Uvea  by  suction.     That  scientific 

S>urmand|  Brillat-Savarin,  has  a 
ghly  appetizing  recipe,  based  on 
the  combination  of  pheasant  and 
woodcock.  He  suggests  that  the 
pheasant  should  be  stuffed  with  a 
forcemeat^  of  woodcocks'  flesh  Tplus 
some  good  truffle,  and  be  cooked 
over  toast  already  wall  pasted  with 
woodcocks'  trails,  anchovy,  and 
truffles.  This  would,  however,  be 
a  costly  financial  experiment.  For 
our  own  part,  we  must  own  that 
we  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the 
flesh  of  woodcocks,  almough  we 
have  the  most  fiavourable  estimate 
of  the  entrails  and  liver.  In  Brillat- 
Savarin's  time  woodcocks  were 
much  cheaper,  possibly  more  plenti- 
ftil  than  they  are  now.  Now  and 
then,  in  unfirequented  districtSy  you 
may  have  some  good  luck  with 
snipe  and  woodcocks.  Some  years 
ago,  one  sharp  winter,  in  a  district 
on  the  north  coast  of  Oomwall, 
woodcocks  were  sold  at  fourpence  a 
piece. 

The  English  plain  way  of  simple 
roast  is  preferable  to  the  elaborate 
Chartreme  of  the  Carthusian  monks, 
or  the  scientific  vagaries  of  the 
Parisian  school,  or  even  to  our 
own  innovations  of  boiled  par- 
tridges or  snipe-pie.  The  great 
secret  in  all  cookery  is  to  cook  pre- 
cisely at  the  propcor  moment.  The 
precise  moment  with  the  pheasant 
is  when  decomposition  begins  to 
set  in.  The  French  have  a  verb— 
/aManc^er— which  denotes  the  keep- 


ing meat  till  it  acquires  a  reaison 
taste,  a  verb  derived  from  tbeir 
usage  of  the  pheasant.  The  Bela- 
meres,  in  their  *  Cook  and^Doctor,' 
tell  the  following  neat  story:  'A 
brace  of  pheasants  sent  as  a  present 
to  France  (the  bird  is  all  but 
worshipped  oy  Gallic  gourmands) 
were,  on  their  arrival,  condemned 
by  the  police  as  unfit  for  human 
food.  Tney  were  in  a  state  of  pu- 
tridity so  forward  that  it  was  con- 
sidered needless  either  to  bum  or 
bury  them;  they  were  merely 
thrown  out  on  a  public  dunghill, 
in  the  belief  that  nobody,  not  even 
if  starving,  would  ever  dream  of 
eating  thooi.  Next  morning  the 
pheasants  had  disappeared*  and 
it  was  eventually  discovered  that 
a  wealthy  epicure,  who  had  wit- 
nessed this  casting  out  of  culinary 
pearls,  had  'waited  and  watched 
till  the  dead  of  night,  and  then, 
unseen,  had  rescued  the  precious 
morsels,  which  next  day  were 
dressed  and  eaten  with  ecstatic 
relish.'  They  add  that  <  roasted 
pheasant,'  say  initiated  epicures, 
'is  an  ambrosial  morsel,  which 
ought  to  be  eaten  upon  ones  knees; 
the  paper  that  wraps  it  duiing  the 
first  stoge  of  roasting  should  be 
a  sheet  of  nothing  less  than  an 
epic  poeuL*  I  thmk  that  on  the 
vniole  pheasants  lead  a  very  fflivi- 
able  and  pleasant  life;  but  I  really 
belkve  tiiat  about  the  i  st  of  Octob^ 
they  have  a  dim  foreboding  of  what 
may  be  in  store  for  them.  Men 
who  watch  them  say  that  there  is 
a  little  flutter  and  perturbation 
peroeptiblo.  If  birds  can  con- 
fisibulate,  as  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau, 
those  who  escape  the  perils  of  one 
season  will  have  strange  stories  of 
danger  [and  adventures  to  tell  the 
youngling  brood.  Still  I  think 
that  if  they  were  judiciously- 
minded  birds  they  would  not  desire 
to  change  their  lot  It  is  comfort- 
able and  not  inglorious.  They  are 
thoroughly  w^  fed,  well  tended,  jea^ 
lously  protected  from  the  poachers 
of  earth  and  sky,  and  when  they 
fall  they  fiill  honourably  and  by 
honourable  opponents.  Neither  are 
they  altogether  unavenged.  They 
BOW  dire  seeds  of  discord  among 
their  natural  enemies.    That  is  an 
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awfal  time  for  the  keeperB  when 
the  Squire  comes  to  test  his  pre- 
serves. They  have  watohed  their 
preaerres  night  and  day  for  weeks 
together.  This  is  a  critical  time  for 
them.  I  have  known  most  mild« 
tempered  men^  yery  models  of  vir- 
tuoos  and  kindly  character,  swear 
like  troopers  because  there  has 
been  a  deficiency  of  game.  If  the 
eggs  have  been  stolen  or  the  birds 
poached  the  keeper  will  get  the 
credit  of  oonniTance»  or  afc  least  of 
laziness.  An  instantaneous  dis- 
missal is  sometimes  given  to  men 
who  have  only  been  unfortunate. 
Then  there  is  no  more  fruitful  cause 
of  quarrel  in  country  districts  than 
the  game.  For  myself  I  may 
frankly  say  that  I  highly  approve 
of  the  game-laws;  but  I  acknow- 
ledge that  when  the  poacher  faeces 
the  bench  of  justices  he  meets  not 
with  impartial  judges  but  infuri- 
ated adversaries.  Sometimes  they 
become  infuriated  among  them- 
selves. Every  sportsman  should 
have  a  game-book,  and  make  g^ood 
use  of  it,  that  he  might  commit 
no  slight  or  oversight.  As  it 
is,  the  records  of  country  life 
show  much  confusion  on  contro- 
versies about  game.  I  have  Imown 
m^,  the  very  mirror  of  kindness 
and  gentleness,  who  would  shed 
their  ten  guineas  on  the  slightest 
provocation  to  a  good  act,  embark 
in  a  deadly  feud  because  another 
man's  dog  had  walked 'off  with  a 
snipe  of  me  value  of  eighteenpence. 
Sir  Eandal  Boberts,  in  an  in- 
teresting book  recently  published,* 
has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  the 
whole  question  of  game  in  the 
Highlands.  Since  then  we  perceive 
that  '  the  Forester '  has  been  active 
on  the  Ck>Dtinent,  where  man  has 
been  hunting  the  larger  game  of 
man.  Sir  Eandal  is  uncommonly 
severe  on  those  who  let  out  High- 
land quarters  after  the  fiBehion  of 
the  Tonniebeg  shootings.  His  pet 
aversions  are  the  needy  laird  and 
the  grasping  innkeeper.  He  takes 
this  kind  of  advertisement  &om 
the  '  Field,'  or  '  Land  and  Water,' 
and  writes  a  series  of  adventures, 

*  *  Glensoftbra;  or,  the  Western  High- 
lands.' By  Sir  Randal  Roberts,  Bart. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 


evidently  on  a  substantial  basis  of 
fact  '  Highland  Shootings.  To  be 
let  from  August  the  1 2th,  the  liodge 
and  Shootings  of  "  Gaskowhisky," 
extending  over  ao,ooo  acres,  con- 
taining grouse,  black-game,  roe- 
decTi  hares,  etc.  There  are  two 
streams  on  the  propertiy,  containing 
salmon  and  trout.  Suitable  for 
four  guns.  Apply  to  M'Quibble 
and  M'Quiok,  Writers,  'Inver- 
bosh,  N.B.;  or  to  Alexander 
M'Thistle,  Factor,  at  Gaskowhisky/ 
A  letter  of  acceptance  is  sent,  after 
the  approved  method,  with  a 
cheque  enclosed.  Thus  sets  in  a 
series  of  disappointments..  The 
'lodge'  is  a  small^  bleak,  ill- 
furnished  storehouse.  A  large 
extra  claim  is  made  for  the  fishing. 
The  shepherds  require  lai^  fees  or 
they  will  spoil  all  sport.  The  grouse 
are  ''off,  when  the  plough  has  de- 
stroyed the  stubble,  unless  the 
ground  is  permanently  well  watered. 
You  fare  equally  badly  if  you  go  to 
an  inn,  where  the  adjacent  moor  is 
let  to*"  the  innkeeper.  Grouse- 
shooting  is,  after  all,  the  rich  man's 
pastime;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  if 
men  combine  to  take  a  moor,  to  get 
shooting  at  a  somewhat  economical 
rate.  Sir  Bandal  is  very  eloquent 
and  enthusiastic  on  all  Highluid 
game.  He  particularly  recom- 
mends cold  tea  to  shoot  on,  although 
he  does  not  object  to  hock  or 
whisky  in  moderation.  He  particu- 
larly likes  black-game,  if  th^y  are 
shot  when  strong  on  the  wing,  and 
want  plenty  to  bring  them  down.  At 
the  end  of  August  Ihey  lie  like  stones 
in  the  ferns  and  lonp:  heather,  or 
only  flutter  like  half-fledged  moor- 
hen. Snipe  and  woodcock  shooting 
is  a  favourite  pastime  all  over  the 
world.  Sir  Bimdal  thinks  there  is 
nothing  like  a  day's  cock-shooting 
at  home.  He  has  killed  woodcock 
by  the  dozen  in  Albania,  and  snipe 
by  the  hundred  couple  in  India — 
where  they  are  naturally  lazy  birds 
— but  he  likes  them  best  in  Scot- 
land. He  has  seen,  however,  no 
such  snipcHshooting  as  they  used  to 
have  in  Ireland  before  the  great 
draining  movement  oommenced. 

The  same  draining  in  England 
is  now  being  carried  to  a  monster 
extent,  and  threatens  to  make  snipe 
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and  WDodoook  still  aowrar.  Ibuiy 
a  nioe  bit  of  nndninad  oommoiii  or 
piotureBque  moiMs  is  year  by  year 
diawn  into  this  coltimtiaii.  We  sinll 
ha^e  todoas  ibey  do  in  Si  Udephonso 
in  Spain— moisten  the  gnnmd  by  a 
perpetual  fountain,  plant  trees 
aionnd,  and  bring  sods  y&ty  rioh  with 
worms.  While  drainage  aseazzied  to 
■ooh  an  extant  in  JBogiaad,  tiiere  is 
sore  to  be  ooanter-balaneing  mis- 
ohieL  The  water  should  not  be  lost, 
but  should  be  stored  up  for  tiie 
roots  in  case  of  drought  The  pie- 
sent  drought  is  un&Yourably  in- 
fluencing tiie  partridge  shooting 
this  year.  The  Inrds  do  not  And 
the  same  amount  of  cover  in  the 
bumt-up  fields  and  elsewhare^  and 
consequently  they  are,  though 
numerous,  so  extremely  strong  on 
the  wing  that  they  wiir  not  be  so 
plentiful  as  they  ought  to  be.  In 
this  digression  we  have  forgotten 
to  say  good-bye  to  Sir  Bimdal, 
who  has  gi?en  us  both  a  plea- 
sant and  an  amusing  book.  It  is 
worth  wbUe  to  giye  his  conclud- 
ing advice  to  those  who  go  to  ttie 
Highlands:  'Be  well-met  with 
everybody,  pay  your  way  to  the 
uttermost  fiurtbing,  go  to  the  Ictrk, 
have  good  whisl^  in  the  house, 
never  give  yourself  airs,  remember 
that  the  shepherd  and  his  dog  axe 
the  true  keepers  of  the  moor,  don't 
quarrel  with  the  minister/ 
We  had  intended  to  add  a  few 


mote  BotsB,  but  we  should  do  so 
with  diffidence,a&tiiey  are  eminric — 
simply  the  result  of  iHivate  axperi- 
enoe.  Secure  yoox  grouse  as  soon 
as  it  may  be  got;  it  may  become 
altogether  rare  before  the  next 
month  is  gone.  Ptarmigan  is  an 
admirable  substitute,  and  may  be 
got  very  late  in  season.  The  best 
nkee  for  buying  game  is  Leaden- 
hftU  Market,  and  the  beet  time  just 
before  Christmas.  To  cook  wild 
fowl,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  oany 
it  slowly  Uirongh  a  kitchen  with  a 
big  fire,  but  spare,  oh  spare  the 
oayeone.  There  is  hardly  better 
sport  than  shooting  wild  fowl, 
bbt  there  is  no  mcve  piotnrosque 
way  of  taking  them  then  by  the 
decoy  syrtem.  The  decoy  ponds, 
with  tiieir  thick  woods  encircling 
the  water,  and  their  elaborate  oon- 
trivanoes  for  enticing  the  beguiled 
birds,  are  among  the  most  ebbarate 
and  interesting  kinds  of  venery. 
It  may  be  noticed,  en  passojnt,  that 
while  recent  legislation  shows  how 
thoroughly  the  oountzy  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  bent  on 
j>reeerving  game,  the  large  addi- 
tion to  the  periodical  literature  of 
sporting  life  shows  how  deep  is 
the  national  passion  for  such  pas- 
time&  In  the  mean  time  in  relation 
to  all  matters  of  game,  we  cannot 
but  re-echo  Mr&  Glasse's  time- 
honotured  advice— ^irs^  catch  your 
hare. 
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TREUE  UND  FEST. 
9in  ituOimt  in  tfif  QQUr* 

'  We  came  across  a  dead  Prussian ;  be  had  a  shot  in  the  left  nde,  and,  according;  to  our 
doctors,  must  have  survived  in  a  conscious  state  lor  about  ten  minutes ;  he  had  pushed  bis  knap* 
sack  under  his  head,  and  leant  upon  b!s  right  arm ;  the  look  of  his  still  open  eyes  was  fixed  upon 
die  photograph  of  a  girl  in  his  stiff  left  band ;  he  had  damn  the  picture  out  of  the  letter<ase 
iHiich  lay  near  him,  and  had  awaited  death*  his  gaae  .rireked  on  the  beloved  features/— vl^/r- 
mfifu  ZeituHg. 

TT  15  not  SO  hard  to  discover 

What  Triidchen  is  thinking  to-day ; 
She  dreams  of  an  absent  lover 
Therfr— in  the  thick  of  the  fray  I 

O'er  fields  is  her  iSuicy  roaming 

Covered  with  wounded  and  dead ; 
Till  more  than  the  shades  of  gloaming 

Darken  that  golden  head. 

Ah,  but  the  past  was  pleasant ! 

Seemed  not  the  future  sweet  ? 
Never  a  thought  of  this  present ! 

Parted— ever  to  meet  ? 


S^dan  to-day  must  be  taken ! 

That  every  man  knows  well ; 
How  the  old  fortress  is  shaken, 

Shattered  with  shot  and  shell ! 

'  Charge  I'    Down  into  the  whirling 
Clouds  of  the  battle  smoke; 

Colmnn  on  column  hurling — 
See — where  the  foe's  line  broke ! 

What's  that  ? — a  private  only 
Shot  in  the  Prussian  ranks : — 

Ah,  for  a  heart  left  lonely, 
Rhine,  on  thy  distant  banks ! 

Yes— it  is  death !    He  knows  it 
Down  on  the  field  he  sinks« 

'  Life-blood !— so  slowly  flows  it  ? 
See  how  the  dry  ground  drinks  I' 

Propt  on  his  knapsack-pillow 
Calm  he  lies  down  to  die, 

While  the  attack's  red  billow 
Rolls  resistlessly  by !  _ 
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Knowing  his  time  is  measured, 
Draws  he  from  out  his  breast — 

Something— a  portrait  treasured  I 
Now  to  his  chill  lips  pressed. 

Thus  on  that  portrait  gazing 
Waits  he  his  la^t  repose. 

On  it  his  eyes,  fast  glazing, 
Fasten,  until  they  dose. 

Now  his  heart  pauses — ^flutters — 
Stops !     With  his  dying  breath, 

« Trudchen !'  he  fondly  utters. 
Faithful— eren  in  death ! 


T.  Hood. 


I  NEVEE  LIKED  LEWIS. 


NEVER  We  were  boys  to- 
gether. Our  good  mothers 
were  delighted  to  see  us  playing 
marbles  together;  but  he  could 
always  knuckle  down  better  than  I 
could.  We  played  at  tnmpike-gate 
with  our  hoops;  and  somehow  he 
always  trundled  his  between  the 
pebbles  which  constituted,  to  our 
young  imaginations,  the  pike,  man 
in  apron,  toll-bar,  and  all — ^while  I 
scattered  them  and  lost  the  game. 
When  we  first  came  together  we 
were  both  schoolboys  on  the  same 
form.  His  lessons  were  my  lessons 
day  after  day;  but,  then,  if  there 
was  an  adyantage  in  the  [progress 
it  was  generally  on  my  side.  Some- 
how he  got  all  the  credit 

Lewis  was  bom  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  His  fisuooily 
were  a  wild,  ambitious,  and,  I 
have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 
unscrupulous  set.  At  the  period 
of  his  birth  they  were  in  the  height 
of  their  splendour.  It  was  im- 
possible to  approach  them  in  those 
days.  They  had  the  biggest  house 
in  their  neighbourhood  by  far. 
Their  horses  and  stables  were  the 
envy  of  everybody.  They  gave 
parties  that  blocked  up  the  place 
with  the  equipages  of  the  guests. 
The  greatest  people  in  the  land 
went  to  see  them ;  and  even  people 
of  distinction  from  abroad  on  ar- 
riving in  the  country  would  take 


the  earliest  opportunity  of  paying 
their  respects  to  the  Lewises.  Mi. 
Lewis  himself  was  a  gloomy,  morose, 
unpopular  man ;  but  his  wife,  when 
she  was  young,  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  women,  as  my  father  often 
declared  to  my  moth^s  mortifu^^ 
tion,  upon  whom  the  sun  ever 
dione.  It  seems  that  she  was  as 
brilliant  in  mind  and  as  couiageous 
in  spirit  as  she  was  in  person 
lovely.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  were 
called,  among  the  local  tradesmen, 
the  beauty  and  the  beast  While  he 
never  had  a  gracious  word  or 
look,  she  was  always  wreathed  in 
smiles.  She  had  a  kind  word  and 
a  r^dy  hand  for  the  poor.  If  she 
disliked  her  lord,  she  loved  her 
children,  and  they  were  always 
with  her  in  the  carriage.  Two 
boys  that  were  the  envy  of  idl  other 
boys  who  saw  them ;  who  wore  the 
loveliest  feathers  in  their  hats; 
trundled  hoops  with  padded  sticks ; 
played  with  marbles  every  one  of 
which  was  an  agate ;  and  spun  tops 
of  satin-wood  with  silken  cords, 
were  the  idols  of  their  beautiful 
parent,  and  were  very  seldom  per- 
mitted to  range  beyond  her  sight. 
There  was  an  uncle  in  the  &mi]y — 
who  had  married,  I  believe,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  after  her 
father's  death,  and  whom  Mrs. Lewis 
loved  as  well  as  the  most  devoted 
daughter   can  adore  the  most  in- 
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dulgent  of  parents.  He  was  her 
Mentor,  her  guide  in  all  things. 
His  word  was  her  law;  and  she 
was  never  tired  of  telling  her  Mends 
about  his  wisdom  and  the  great 
position  he  held  in  the  world. 
Gossips  said  that  the  only  fact 
which  made  the  married  life  of 
Mrs.  Lewis  bearable  was,  that  her 
hnsband  was  related  closely  to  her 
step-father. 

It  was  very  natural  in  Mrs.  Lewis 
to  make  much  of  her  step-father. 
He  was  the  personage  to  whom  she 
looked  for  the  advancement  of  her 
darling  boys  in  life.  His  influence 
appeared  to  be  boundless>-and  he 
knew  it,  as  my  mother,  who  often 
saw  him  frowning  out  of  his  chariot 
window  on  his  way  to  see  his  beau- 
tifai  step-daughter,  would  tell  me 
in  after  years. 

The  elder  boy  was  sickly,  and 
was  kept  at  home ;  but  the  second 
was  sent  to  school  \  and,  as  I  have 
said,  it  was  at  school  I  first  met 
him. 

The  new  boy  made  a  sensation. 
It  was  whispered  along  the  forms 
that  his  name  was  Lewis,  and  that 
he  had  come  in  a  barouche  with  a 
servant  in  livery  to  carry  his  books. 
We  crowded  round  him  in  the 
playground,  and  found  that  his 
pockets  were  full  of  money;  that 
he  had  a  knife  with  one  blade  more 
than  that  of  the  cock  of  the  school ; 
and  that  a  most  imposing  coat  of 
arms  was  engraved  on  Uie  heaviest 
of  silver  spoons  and  forks,  which 
were  brought  for  his  use  at  table. 
The  master  fawned  on  him,  and 
gave  him  easy  lessons,  and  put 
him  at  the  desk  nearest  to  the 
stove.  We  hated  him  for  this— 
boys  are  only  little  men. 

Out  of  school,  Lewis,  I  must 
8fty»  gave  himself  no  airs.  His 
plentiful  pocket-money  was  lavishly 
scattered  when  the  apple-woman 
came  into  the  playground.  He 
would  buy  a  shilling's  worth  of 
Bonaparte's  ribs,  and  give  every 
boy  in  the  school  one.  He  would 
propose  a  scramble  for  apples,  or 
a  whole  quart  of  Spanish-nuts. 
I  have  known  him  come  with 
half  a  dozen  cocoa-nuts,  and  give 
one  each  to  the  fellows  who  nad 
played  at  horses  with  him.    Play- 
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ing  at  horses  was  his  passion.  A 
boy  must  be  a  great  favourite,  or 
be  able  to  dispense  favours,  who 
wants  to  drive  a  team  in  the  play- 
ground. Lewis  was  amiable 
enough,  we  thought,  then,  and  was 
ready  to  give  everything  he  had — 
provided  we  would  be  his  nags. 
We  made  him  pay— and  he  drove 
us.  He  was  a  ready  fellow  with 
his  fists,  I  admit.  He  would  give 
— but  he  would  have  no  takings. 
I  got  on  very  well  with  him,  and 
was  often  his  off-sider,  because  I 
made  my  bargain  openly,  and  he 
liked  thai  I  carried  off  heaps  of 
things,  till  my  mother  at  home  was 
quite  alarmed.  'Where  did  you 
get  that  splendid  top.  Bob?'  said 
mother.  'Lewis,'  was  my  an- 
swer. 'That  kite  must  have  cost 
five  shillings.  Bob.'  'Lewis,'  I 
replied.  'Tour  father's  knife  is 
not  worth  that,'  my  maternal  parent 
observed.  'Lewis,'  was  my  re- 
sponse.   But  I  never  liked  him. 

We  played  truant  together,  and 
he  got  me  off  the  punishment,  and 
the  school  cheered  him  in  the  play- 
ground for  it.  I  thought  they 
made  much  of  it— but  I  must  say 
Lewis  himself  didn't;  and  he  be- 
haved well  in  asking  me.  homd  to 
his  mother's  great  house  to  dine 
and  spend  a  Saturday  afternoon 
with  hun.  Mrs.  Lewis's  step-fSather 
was  there,  and  everything  gave 
way  to  him.  He  pinched  my  ear 
playfully,  and  tipped  me  when  I 
went  off  to  schooiin  the  evening — 
loaded  with  fruit  and  cakes  for  the 
boys  of  our  form,  which  Mrs.  Lewis 
packed  up  with  her  own  white  hands, 
while  her  step-father  stood  by 
looking  at  her,  and  joking  very 
afiably  for  so  great  a  man. 

When  the  holidays  came — ^being 
an  orphan,  and  my  guardians  being 
resident  in  Florence— Lewis  per- 
suaded his  mother  to  invite  me  for 
a  fortnight  or  so  to  their  country 
house.  It  was  here  I  saw  the 
Lewises  and  their  mighty  friends 
in  all  their  glory.  The  house,  or 
castle,  was  an  ancient  one,  which 
her  step-father  had  given  to  Mrs. 
Lewis  as  a  marriage  present,  and 
which  he  helped  her  to  beautify,  su- 
perintending the  cultivation  of  the 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  felling  of  the 
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tiiuber,  the  planting  out  of  the 
shrabberies,  and  the  repairs  and 
adornments  of  the  house  himself. 
They  were  a  picture  together— 
when  ho  was  shuffling  about  in  his 
grey  dressing-gown,  and  she  was 
in  her  white  morning-robe,  with 
her  abundant  hair  floating  about  her 
— so  long  that  she  could  throw  it 
round  Lewis,  and  almost  smother 
him  with  it — ^which  made  him  look 
Tery  foolish,  /  thought.  She  petted 
Lewis  in  the  most  ridiculous  style, 
and  made  him  dress  like  a  page  in 
a  burlesque.  To  me  she  was  almost 
as  affectionate  as  to  her  own  son ; 
and  when  I  told  her  how  I  was  left 
an  orphan  in  my  fourth  year^  and 
how  I  had  not  a  relation  in  the  world, 
a  big,  hot  tear  from  her  brimmed 
eyes  fell  upon  my  hand,  which  she 
was  holding  whUe  she  talked  to 
me.  She  said  I  must  let  her  be  a 
mother  to  me ;  and  she  called  up 
Lewis,  and  told  him,  in  her  serious 
impetuous  way,  that  he  was  to 
look  upon  me  as  a  brother,  and  be 
always  kind  to  me. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  an  indulgent 
mother;  but  she  was  strict  too,  as 
her  step-father  directed  her  to  be, 
and  his  word  was,  to  her,  law  in 
eyerything.  Lewis  went  to  bed  at 
nine,  and  so  did  I  while  I  was  at 
the  castle.  We  begged  half  an 
hour's  grace  sometimes;  but  she 
would  never  yield— even  when  she 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  song.  She 
sang  divinely,  and  Lewis  loved  to 
hear  his  mother.  Sometimes  he 
would  keep  me  awake  for  a  whole 
hour  after  we  were  in  bed,  listen- 
ing to  Mrs.  Lewis's  voice  in  the 
drawing-room.  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  awake,  being  his  guest ;  but 
this  shows  how  inconsiderate  he 
oould  be. 

He  had  begged  Mrs.  Lewis  to 
allow  him  to  give  me  one  of  his 
Shetland  ponies  on  my  birthday; 
and  he  had  surprised  me  with  it, 
with  bran  new  saddle  and  bridle — 
which  was  very  good,  I  am  quite 
free  to  own;  but  he  might  have 
remembered  that  I  liked  fishing 
much  better  than  riding,  and  that 
I  should  have  been  more  pissed 
with  a  handsome  rod  and  tackle. 

One  day  Mrs.  Lewis's  step-fitther 
seeing  me  on   the   terrace   alone 


called  me  to  him,  and  began  to 
question  me  on  the  life  that  my 
guardians  had  projected  for  me. 
When  I  told  him  that  I  had  not 
heard  from  them  for  a  year,  and 
that  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
their  intenti<ms  in  regard  to  me,  he 
pulled  my  ear,  and  muttered,  *  Poor 
lad !  poor  lad ! — this  is  the  way  the 
world  is  managed.'  And  so  the 
subject  dropped,  and  Lewis  and  I, 
at  the  end  of  the  holidays,  returned 
to  school. 

Misfortunes  overtook  me  when 
I  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  My  guardians 
died,  and  to  my  horror  and  amaze- 
ment I  was  informed  that  their 
affairs  were  involved,  to  my  utter 
ruin.  They  had  speculated  with 
my  money,  and  out  of  a  good  fortune 
which  my  parents  had  left  me  I  had 
something  less  than  three  hundred 
X)ounds  left  I  communicated  my  dis- 
tress to  Lewis ;  and  he  sympathized 
with  me.  He  would  hiave  been  a 
stone  had  he  done  less,  seeing  how 
intimate  we  had  been  from  our  early 
boyhood.  Mrs.  Lewis  had  been  for 
some  time  in  bad  health.  Her  great 
step-father  had  died  overwhelmed 
with  ruin  in  a  great  law-suit;  and 
she  had  the  castie  no  longer ;  and 
young  Lewis  could  keep  only  one 
horse  now,  and  was  obliged  to 
give  himself  fewer  airs.  The  wreck 
was  more  than  respectable ;  but  it 
was  a  wreck.  I  was  among  thoso 
who  did  not  desert  them,  and  did 
not  disdain  to  ride  in  the 
modest  brougham  to  which  poor  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  reduced,  and  with  but 
one  man  servant  to  wait  at  table. 
Lewis  never  forgot  my  birthday; 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  was  good  enough 
to  insist,  when  she  heard  of  my 
misfortunes,  that  I  should  let  her 
pay  my  Temple  fees,  and  that  I 
should  accept  a  couple  of  rooms  in 
her  house,  to  be  with  Lewis.  She 
saw,  I  expect,  that  I  exercised  a 
very  salutary  influence  over  him. 
How  could  I  look  churlish  and  re- 
fuse—especially when  Lewis  joined 
his  entreaties  to  those  of  his  mother  ? 
It  wanted  no  little  moral  courage, 
however,  to  keep  with  the  Lewises, 
although  they  loaded  me  with  at- 
tentions, because  people  talked 
about  them  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
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and  the  tradesmen  Bneered  and 
jeered  when  the  plain  little 
broDgham  rolled  past  their  doors, 
or  I  and  Lewis  walked  home  to 
dinner.  I  had  no  other  home, 
however,  and  hardly  a  Hurfcbii^ 
in  my  pocket.  As  I  hare  said, 
I  was  without  a  relation  in  the 
world.  Bat  I  do  take  a  little 
credit  to  myself  for  my  plnck  in 
holding  to  the  wreck;  for — ^I  can 
make  no  secret  of  it — I  never  liked 
Lewis. 

Mrs.  Lewis  paid  aU  my  expenses 
while  she  lived,  just  as  she  paid 
those  of  her  own  child.  I  conld 
hardly  see  anything  in  which  she 
made  a  difference  between  us ;  and 
when'  there  was  any  slight  advan- 
tage in  Lewis's  share  he  made  it  up 
to  me,  for  I  was  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  he  could  not  do  without 
me.  He  was  full  of  dreams.  He 
was  for  ever  talking  about  his  uncle 
and  the  grand  days,  and  wheth^ 
he  could  not  redeem  the  fortanes  of 
the  family.  I  laughed  at  him,  I 
confess,  and  advised  him,  with  the 
small  fortune  that  remained,  to  put 
himself  in  some  good  business  in 
the  city.  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  would  not  hear  of  it,  but 
went  dreaming  on;  and  I  believe 
his  mother  encouraged  him.  He 
pinched  himself  to  employ  lawyers, 
who  were  to  reopen  the  old  horrible 
law-suit,  and  win  back  the  tens  of 
thoasands  of  pounds  and  the  old 
castle.  We  were  to  walk  on  the  old 
terrace  once  more,  and  smoke  our 
cigars  again  in  the  familiar  vineries. 
It  was  sad  to  see  the  infatuation 
which  possessed  Lewis  like  his 
blood,  not  to  say  the  vanity.  He 
was  not  unmindful  of  me,  I  must 
say,  in  all  his  dreams.  I  was  to 
have  my  share  of  the  glory— when 
he  got  it  The  cause  came  again 
and  again  before  the  courts.  I  had 
been  called  to  the  bar  meantime; 
and  Lewis  had  insisted  that  I  should 
be  employed,  and  that  my  brief 
should  be  handsomely  marked.  It 
was  business  to  me,  and  any  busi- 
ness to  a  young  barrister  is  welcome. 
80  I  appeared.  It  was  really  an 
effort  of  friendship  on  my  part ;  for 
the  bar  was  laughing  outeight  at 
young  Lewis,  as  a  fool  who  was 
throwing   good  money  after  bad. 


There  was  no  hope  for  him.  The 
judges  tittered  when  I  rose;  the 
public  smiled  when  Lewis  took  his 
seat  among  the  attorneys.  When 
we  flBdled,  my  Temple  friends  would 
come  round  me  and  ask, '  Well,  has 
Toung  Infatuation  had  enough  of 
it  now?' 

Lewis's  brother  died  when  he 
was  about  nineteen;  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
followed  soon  after.  1  thought 
Lewis  would  have  gone  mad.  He 
was  certainly  an  affectionate  son; 
but  who  would  not  have  been  affec- 
tionate with  such  a  mother?  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  precious  law-suit 
he  would  have  followed  Mrs.  Lewis 
in  a  month  or  two ;  but,  as  the  diffi- 
culties increased,  and  the  chances 
became  less  and  less,  he  only  grew 
firmer  in  his  resolve— to  spend  his 
last  ibrthing  and  the  last  hour  of 
his  life  in  the  fight.  He  spared  me 
all  I  asked  firom  him — which  was 
not  much;  and  he  contrived  that 
we  should  continue  to  live  together, 
so  that  I  might  carry  on  my  pro- 
fession. I  intended,  you  may  be 
sure,  to  refund  him  to  the  utmost 
penny,  some  day ;  but  who  can  tell 
what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth  ? 
I  don't  think  he  expected  to  be  re- 
paid. He  never  said  so— and  there 
were  times,  I  know,  when  I  had 
money  and  he  had  none.  Nay,  tlMffe 
were  two  or  three  occasions  <m 
which  he  was  locked  up.  He  ac- 
tually carried  <«  his  plans  in  the 
sponging-house,  and  when  he  was 
let  outwalked  straight  away  to  his 
lawyers.  He  would  meet  me  with 
that  strange,  sad  smile  on  his  face, 
and  his  first  question  would  be. 
How  was  I  getting  on?  Did  I  want 
anything?  In  a  few  months  all 
troubles  would  be  over,  and  we 
should  be  in  clover.  For  I  must 
do  him  this  justice,— one  leaf  of 
every  trefoil  he  might  gather  was 
to  be  for  your  humble  servant  Yet 
I  never  liked  him. 

To  tell  how,  (m  a  sudden,  fortune 
came  upon  us  would  be  to  make  a 
long  story.  The  tenacity  of  Iiewis's 
chiuracter  carried  him  through.  He 
looked  sickly;  but  in  the  weak, 
weak  casket  was  the  mother's  heart 
He  had  the  art  of  waiting.  When 
he  was  in  Cursitor  Street  one  day 
overtures  were  made  to  lum,  by  the 
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aooeptanoe  of  which  he  wonld  haye 
seoiued  to  himaelf  a  handsome  in- 
oome  for  lif&  But  he  disclaimed  it, 
and  \rent  quietly  up  to  hed,  on  a 
NoYember  night,  in  the  eiiabby 
sponging-hoose,  with  the  observa- 
tion that  he  was  in  no  hurry.  So 
that  when  an  extraordinary  torn  in 
the  law-suit  took  every  lawyer  by 
sorprise,  and  the  legal  world  stood 
aghast,  amazed,  dumbfounded  at  a 
decision  that  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  entire  wealth  of  that  remark- 
able uncle  of  his  who  used  to  pinch 
my  ears,  he  alone  was  cool.  I  can 
see  him  now,  fttstening  the  elastic 
band  about  his  umbrella  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  court,  as  calm  as 
the  cabman  whom  he  hailed.  On 
the  morrow  morning,  when  he  had 
read  the  report  of  the  case  in  the 
papers,  be  turned  to  me  and  said, 
'I  was  right,  my  friend;  you  see 
that  I  was  right.  And  now  tell  me 
which  are  the  rooms  in  the  castle 
you  would  prefer?  Drop  in  at 
Goutts's,  and  see  the  liberty  I  have 
ventured  to  take  with  your  balance. 
Tell  me  if  you  like  your  brougham : 
it  is  at  the  door.  Now  see  whether 
you  cannot  become  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.' 

In  sober  truth,  my  brougham  was 
at  the  door;  my  account  was  a 
princely  one ;  and  I  had  the  pick 
of  the  castle  apartments.  The  scene 
was  a  glorious  one  when  the  sun  of 
Lewis's  fortunes  was  in  its  noon- 
tide splendour.  The  beautiful,  the 
brilliiuit,  tibe  gifted,  the  lUustriouB, 
crowded  to  hu  halls,  thronged  his 
drawing-iooms,  peopled  his  park, 
and  tasted  of  all  the  sweets  of  his 
refined  and  liberal  hospitality.  He 
alone  remained  calm  and  easy,  I 
might  say,  unconcerned.  Misfortune 
had  hit  him  hard,  and  had  not 
stirred  a  muscle  of  his  fiEU)e:  for- 
tune waa  now  his  generous  friend, 
and  she  could  barely  extort  a  smile 
from  him.  I  was,  I  think,  more 
grateful.  I  blessed  and  thanked— 
the  Fates.  For,  while  any  care  as 
to  my  means  of  living  was  removed 
far  away  from  me,  I  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  promoting  my  own 
advancement  in  my  own  way.  I 
worked  at  my  profession,  and  Lewis 
was  able  to  introduce  me  to  first- 
rate  bofiiness.   I  had  at  times  more 


than  I  could  well  manage.  When 
I  waa  at  the  castle  I  would  retire 
from  the  scene  of  the  festivities  to 
my  own  apartment,  and  there  turn 
out  my  brief  beg  upon  the  table, 
and  read  into  the  small  hours.  Yery 
few  men,  I  flatter  myself,  would 
have  done  that,  with  the  advan- 
tages that  I  had  within  my  reach. 
But  I  was  determined  not  to  be  de- 
pendent on  Lewis.  I  was  resolved 
to  draw  the  line  somewhere ;  for,  as 
I  think  I  have  remarked  before,  I 
never  really  b'ked  him. 

I  grew  rich^I  do  not  deny  it ; 
and  it  was  Lewis's  money  that  en- 
abled me  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world,  which  is  half  the  battie  in 
the  professions.  But  he  wanted 
me ;  I  was  necessary  to  him ;  and 
therefore  it  was  for  himself  that  he 
was  open-handed  with  me.  I  am 
not  the  first  orphan  who  has  been 
adopted;  nor  the  first  school  chum 
who  has  been  befriended  in  after- 
life; nor  the  first  man  who  has 
owed  his  stepping-stones  to  fortune, 
to  accident  I  don*t  see  why  I 
should  be  pestered  about  it,  as 
though  there  were  something  so 
very  extraordinary  in  my  case.  I 
make  my  acknowledgments  once  for 
all ;  and  I  M  to  see  why  I  should 
be  perpetually  uttering  tiianks.  It 
has  been  said  that  gratitude  is  a 
lively  sense  of  &vours  to  come :  I 
am  sure  that  I  expect  nothing  more 
from  Lewis.  The  brougham  in 
which  I  ride  was  his,  granted ;  my 
house  was  part  of  his  estate,  granted. 
The  case  in  which  I  pocketed 
nearly  three  thousand  pounds  was 
of  hui  introduction;  have  I  ever 
denied  it?  My  wife's  brilliants 
were  a  present  made  to  her  by 
Lewis  when  we  married.  Does  not 
this  happen  every  day  in  the  week? 
Am  I  bound  to  like  a  man  because 
he  finds  pleasure  in  my  society  and 
profit  in  my  advice  ?  Let  me  tell 
my  story  in  my  own  way  to  the 
end.  We  were  at  the  castle.  My 
wife  and  children  had  been  staying 
there  for  months,  and  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  running  down  in  the 
intervals  of  my  arduous  professional 
duties.  Lewis  had  stood  godfiither 
to  our  eldest  boy,  and  had  settled  a 
sum  of  money  on  the  engaging 
young  fellow  that  insured  him  a 
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flood  position  in  life;  so  that  we 
felt  bound  to  humonr  the  god&tber's 
desire  to  have  the  boy  as  mnoh 
with  him  as  possible.  Lewis  was 
Tery  fond  of  children ;  and  they,  I 
am  bonnd  to  add,  were  yery  fond  of 
him. 

Well,  on  a  certain  autamn  morn- 
ing—the first  on  which  a  fire  had 
been  deemed  necessary  in  the  break- 
fiEust-room — Lewis  asked  me  to  giye 
Mm  half  an  hour  in  the  library.  I 
had  business  of  my  own  in  hand ; 
but  I  was  always  a  good-natured 
fellow,  I  believe,  and  I  followed  my 
old  schoolfellow.  He  began  quietly, 
as  when  he  put  the  band  round  lus 
umbrella  when  he  had  gained  his 
cause— 

'The  vicissitudes  of  my  life  are 
not  ended  yet.  My  dear  old  school- 
fellow, learn  that  once  again  I 
haven't  a  penny  in  the  world.' 

At  this  point  I  begged  him  to 
excuse  me  for  a  moment ;  and  I  ran 
to^my  wife's  boudoir,  and  told  her 
to  have  everything  ready  for  the 
midday  train.  Above  all,  she  was 
not  to  forget  her  diamonds.  She 
was  the  most  obedient  of  consorts, 
and  I  will  do  her  the  justice  to  say 
that  she  did  not  forget  a  thing — 
even  to  the  baby*s  socks.  I  re- 
turned to  the  library,  and'  taking 
Lewis  by  the  hand,  expressed  my 
regret    He  continued — 

'Not  a  penny  in  the  world!  I 
am  beggared,  my  dear  friend,  by 
the  men  whom  I  have  helped  to 
affluence.  My  own  people  have 
turned  upon  me.  My  own  stewards 
have  destroyed  me.  The  people  and 
places  I  found  poor  and  bare,  and 
that  are  now  thriving,  are  the 
centres  of  the  infamy  that  has 
stripped  me.  Tou  heard  one  of  my 
bailifis  this  morning  give  me  notice. 
This  rascal  is  rat  number  twenty, 
and  carries  off  a  handsome  com- 
petence with  him.  But  some  are 
not  at  the  trouble  of  masking  their 
ingratitude.  There  is  no  creature 
upon  two  legs,  nor  ux)on  four,  half 
so  ungrateful  as  a  bad  servant  whom 
you  have  petted,  and  can  pet  no 
longer.  See  that  fellow  crossing 
the  park  with  a  loaded  cart.  He 
oame  to  me  shirtless:  rat  number 
twenty-one.' 


'But  how  has  this  come  to 
pass,  my  dear  Lewis?'  I  asked; 
*  and  is  it  altogether  irremediable?' 
'It  has  come  to  pass  as  I  have 
told  you.  Every  man  on  whose 
honour  I  have  relied  has  betrayed 
me.  My  model  cottagers,  I  am 
told,  laugh  at  me  for  a  fooL  I  have 
trebled  the  trade  in  my  county 
'town,  and  the  townsfolk  haven't  a 
good  word  for  me,  although  they 
had  plenty  yesterday.  The  local 
paper  has  turned  about  with*  its 
readers.  Last  week  I  was  munifi- 
cent; but  in  to-day's  copy  I  am  a 
fool :  in  the  next  edition  I  shall  be 
a  rogue.  I  should  advise  you  to 
clear  the  sinking  ship  while  there's 
a  boat — ^that  is,  a  coach — at  hand.' 

'Leave  you,  Lewis,  at  such  a 
moment!'  I  exclaimed;  for  I  was 
hurt  at  his  suggestion,  which  was 
not  a  very  delicate  one  under  the 
circumstances.  'Leave  you  now! 
I  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing; 
nor  should  anythinfl  less  thaii 
the  case — Uie  tromendous  case— of 
Thunder  v.  Butter,  drag  me  from 
your  side  to-morrow.' 

A  smile  passed  [over  the  placid 
fkce  of  Lewis  while  I  spoke.  It  was 
a  smile  I  had  seen  before,  and  at 
which  a  less  amiable  man  than,  I 
can  say  without  vanity,  I  am,  might 
have  taken  offence. 

'You   leave   to-morrow,  then?' 
Lewis  asked. 
'  I  must' 

'Well,  we  shall  tide  over  the 
week,  I  dare  say ;  but  there  will  be 
elbow-room  in  the  castle  before 
then,  I  can  see.' 

I  did  not  like  Lewis's  style.  Of 
course  I  made  every  allowance  for 
him  under  the  circumstances ;  and 
when  I  had  seen  my  wife  to  the 
station  with  tie  children,  the  maids, 
the  jewel  and  dressing-cases,  and 
my  despateh-box,  in  which  my 
deeds  were  safely  under  lock  and 
key,  I  made  a  second  attempt  to 
be  kind  and  sympathetic.  I  asked 
whether  there  was  anything  I  could 
do  for  him  in  London. 

'Tes,'  he  said,  raising  his  oold 

blue  eyes,  and  cutting  his  words 

with    his    glittering  teeth.   'Yes; 

remain  in  it!' 

This  was  too  much;  and  I  left 
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him.  Now  aU  my  impressions  as  to 
his  character  were  conftrmed;  and 
I  cotdd  nnderstand  thoronghly  why 
I  never  liked  him. 

At  the  railway-station— for  I  left 
that  very  evening — I  found  more 
than  half  the  castle  servants.  The 
station-master  was  compelled  to  put 
on  three  or  fonr  extra  Inggage- 
vans ;  and  I  kept  the  train  quite  five 
minutes,  getting  my  boy's  pony 
(Lewis's  last  jMresent)  into  a  horse- 
box. 

When  I  reached  town  I  heard 
more  than  I  care  to  relate  about 
the  immense  ruin  in  which  Lewis 
had  involved  himself.  He  had 
trusted  vast  sums  of  money  to 
friends  and  relatives,  right  and  left ; 
he  had  listened  to  any  kind  of  got- 
up  tale  of  distress;  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  in  fifty  directions.  A 
splendid  man  of  business ;  a  powar- 


fnl.  clear-headed  administratcN: ;  be 
had  doubled  the  value  of  the  en<Hr- 
mous  property  which  came  to  him, 
after  so  many  years  of  battling  aand 
of  poverty,  from  his  uncle.  fiot» 
you  see,  he  ruined  all  by  potting 
faith  in  men  who  were  not  trust- 
worthy; and  I  am  told  that  when 
he  toft  the  castle  there  was  not  m 
man  left  there  to  carry  his  carpet- 
bag to  the  railway. 

I  cannot  help  feeUag  a  kind  of 
warmth  towards  the  man  when 
my  wife  comes  like  a  queen  into 
her  drawing-room,  covered  with 
the  marriage  parure  of  diamends; 
but  my  conscience  is  at  eaee^-is;  as 
quiet  as  a  babe  asleep — for,  as  I  am 
sure  I  must  have  remarked  twen^ 
times,  even  at  the  height  of  his 
prosperity  I  never  liked  Lewis — 
Nevbb! 

Blanohabd  Jsbboux 
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THE   PIOOADILLT   PAPERS. 
By  a  Pebipatetio. 


PEDS8TBIAN  TOUBS. 


I  AM  writing  these  lines  in  the 
seat  waiting-room  of  a  road- 
side station.  I  shall  have  to  wait 
more  than  an  hour  before  my  train 
oomes.  I  am  doing  a  httle  home 
toar ;  and  before  now  I  hare  had  to 
wait  several  hoars  for  a  train,  espe- 
cially when  ill-disposed  rival  rail- 
way companies  have  exercised  the  at- 
moet  ingenuity  in  order  to  thwart  and 
torment  the  British  tonrist  Now  I 
hold,  as  a  matter  of  moral  courage, 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  afraid 
of  being  left  for  some  hours  in  the 
vacuity  of  a  country  station*  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  Ml  back  upon 
his  internal  resources.  He  has  his 
thoughts,  and  a  book,  and  a  writing 
case.  These  are  among  our  best 
treasures,  and  a  wise  man  will  carry 
them  about  with  him.  Some  of  my 
days  that  have  been  most  fertile  in 
incident  or  reflection  have  been 
spent  in  the  loneliness  of  railway 
stations.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
presently  be  most  sorry  to  hear  the 
five-minute  bell  and  the  scream  of 
the  railway  whistla 

I  have  been  making  a  pedestrian 
tour.  My  arrangements  were  long 
ago  fixed  for  Paris ;  but  I  have  com- 
promised for  this.  I  am  taking  the 
rail  just  now  because  I  have  come 
upon  ground  which  I  know  well, 
and  I  purpose  to  get  over  it  quickly, 
that  I  may  break  new  ground.  You 
must  not  lay  down  your  rules  too 
rigidly  in  regard  to  pedestrianism. 
In  foct^  all  inflexible  rules  are  a  mis- 
take. - 1  know  men  who,  having  de- 
termined to  do  a  pedestrian  tour, 
will  trudge  on  with  knapsack  and 
imibrella,  and  will  refuse  to  deviate 
an  inch  from  their  programme. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  they 
post,  or  use  a  stage-coach,  or  accept 
an  hospitable  offer  of  a  seat  in  a 
carriage,  though  the  rains  may  be 
continuous  and  heavy.  They  come 
out  to  trudge,  and  trudging  is  the 
final  cause  of  their  coming  out 
Now,  I  delight  to  vary  my  mode  of 
locomotion.    Of  course  a  walking 


tour  means  honest  walking ;  but 
this  must  not  be  carried  beyond  the 
fatigue  point  when  exercise  becomes 
hurtful.  But  I  like  to  ascend  a 
tidal  river  with  the  tide,  and  ima- 
gine if  you  can,  as  you  float  onwards, 
that  it  is  the  lotus  which  blows  upon 
the  shore.  A  stage-coach  is  always 
an  excuse  for  riding,  as  yon  can  see 
the  country  well,  and  a  stage-coach 
is  rare,  and  its  effect,  to  me,  exhiUi^ 
rating.  If  you  come  to  a  dull,  flat 
country,  a  post-chaise,  or  even  the 
train,  will  let  you  gather  up  all  the 
effect  that  there  is  to  be  gathered 
up.  These,  I  suppose,  will  be  my 
latest  wanderings  this  vear,  these 
in  the  late  autumnal  days.  The 
mornings  are  often  thick  and  fomj* 
diill,  and  the  evening  shacbws 
gather  only  too  soon ;  but  there  an 
brilliant  bursts  of  sunlight  in  tiie 
middle-day,  and  the  forests  are  sll 
ablaze  with  glory,  anda  peculiar  still- 
ness broods  in  the  air,  broken  only 
by  the  frequent  crack  of  the  si>ort6* 
man's  gun ;  and  pleasant  it  is  to  find 
oneself  sociably  boused  for  the  long 
evenings,  and,  with  an  honest  sense 
of  weariness,  go  off  to  one's  welcome 
rest. 

I  am  fortunate  in  my  companion- 
ship this  time.  It  is  per  8e  quite  a 
moot  question  whether  it  is  best  to 
pedestrianize  solitary  or  with  a 
friend.  The  greatest  luxury  of  aU 
is  to  combine  the  two  systems— to 
be  in  company  when  you  can  be 
silent  or  cax^  talk,  exactly  as  you 
will.  The  old  adage  says  that  three 
is  no  company  at  all;  but  I  find 
that  three  is  very  good  company 
indeed.  Two  will  talk  if  one  wishes 
to  be  silent,  or  two  can  walk  if  (me 
desires  to  rest.  I  think  that  a  walk- 
ing party  is  hotter  than  a  shootiDg 
party.  It  is  true  that  you  lose  a 
barlMiric  shooting  of  birds,  and  you 
leave  a  good  lunch,  which  in  pedes- 
trianism is  often  a  matter  of  much 
ambiguity.  But  in  shooting  you  get 
separated  fiom  youi7riends,aadyou 
cannot  observe  nature  so  folly,  and 
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you  lose  any  mtelleotnial  pleasure 
theie  may  be  in  companionship. 
On  this  occasion  I  was  very  well 
provided.  I  had  a  friend  who  ex- 
celled in  art  and  another  who  ex- 
celled in  talk.  And  let  me  tell  yon 
that  it  is  an  immense  advantage  if 
yon  can  gkt  an  artist  with  yon ;  for 
his  trained,  instructed  eye  will  gather 
up  all  the  points  of  a  prospect,  back- 
ground, foreground,  and  perspective, 
and  he  will  even  help  Dame  Nature 
by  showing  you  how  a  clump  of 
trees  in  the  foreground  would  help 
that  magnificent  pile  of  buildings 
or  how  a  grey  ruin  on  that  emi- 
nence would  help  the  river-shore. 
He  will  tell  you,  too,  what  famous 
artists  loved  these  scenes;  how 
Turner  loved  that  sedgy  stream,  or 
Copley  Fielding  found  most  con- 
genial scenery  here  for  his  water- 
colours. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  variety 
of  landscape  yon  may  see  within  the 
limits  of  an  English  county.  Sup- 
pose you  have  been  staying  at 
Brighton.  You  are  tired  of  that 
long  promenade  by  .the  sea,  of  the 
open  drawing-room  on  the  pier,  of 
the  tables  d'hote,  of  parties  and 
concerts  that  only  reproduce  Lon- 
don, of  the  Pavilion  where  mili- 
tary bands  alternate  with  popular 
Preachers,  and  balls  and  fancy-fairs, 
bu  wont  to  enjoy  scenes  now  that 
are  entirely  bucolic  and  unsophisti- 
cated. First  drive  to  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  or  better  stiU,  further  on  to 
Ghanctonbury  Bing.  There,  out- 
spread before  you,  is  a  vast  mag- 
mficent  panorama,  enclosed  here 
and  there  by  the  sea  or  by  the 
downs,  and  comprehending  many 
inland  counties.  You  have  rarely 
seen  so  magnificent  a  sight,  and  you 
hiurdly  thought,  'perhaps^  that  the 
languid  southern  coast  could  so 
soon  afford  you  this  keen  mountain 
air.  Now  that  you  have  compre- 
hended the  panorama,  you  shall  ex- 
amine more  minutely  the  nearer 
details.  The  region  has  a  quadri- 
lateral of  railways ;  but  within  these 
iron  lines  there  is  an  intensely 
rural  country,  which  railways  al- 
most seem  to  have  cut  off  from  the 
outer  world.  The  inhabitants  ore 
BcBotion,  but  their  scenery  is  emi- 
enntly  good.    I  at  least  have   a 


painter  and  a  poet  with  me,  and 
they  will  leave  nothing  unnoticed. 
But  let  me  candidly  avow  that  pe- 
destrianism  has  its  inconveniences. 
You  are  going  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness. You  are  leaving  all  luxuries 
behind  you.  You  cannot  exactly 
fix  the  limits  of  your  day's  march. 
You  move  circuitously  to  visit  dif- 
ferent points  of  interest.  Do  not 
imagine  that  you  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  fish  or  game,  for  aU  lux- 
uries go  to  Brighton  or  London.  If 
you  ore  very  fortunate,  you  will  get 
ham  and  eggs;  in  some  places  yon 
will  hardly  get  bread  and  cheese. 
That  inn,  where  you  confidently 
relied  for  rest,  has  all  its  beds  full^ 
and  the  larger  your  party  the  worse 
your  chances.  Then  you  have  to 
trudge  in  the  dark,  perhaps  over 
ploughed  fields.  When  you  come 
to  the  country-tovm,  probably  the 
one  good  inn  will  be  full,  and,  not 
to  blink  the  truth,  perhaps  you  have 
to  go  to  a  pothouse,  or  something 
very  like  it.  It  is  not  so  bod,  if 
things  ore  clean  and  wholesome. 
Besides,  you  get  very  much  the 
kind  of  interior  that  Teniers  used 
to  paint,  which  gives  a  kind  of 
picturesque  aspect  to  thi^^gs.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  natives  have 
greatly  progressed  in  a  lively  appre- 
ciation and  appropriation  of  metro- 
politan changes. 

What,  then,  is  the  actual  com- 
pensation which  you  obtain  for  this 
unwonted  amount  of  endurance  and 
self-denial  ?  In  the  first  place,  your 
blood  gets  properly  oxygenated. 
Then  you  have  that  thorough  change 
of  scene  which  is  the  most  invigo- 
rating of  all  remedial  agencies. 
Above  all,  you  get  a  shifting  change 
of  God's  own  pictures.  This  kind  of 
country,  for  instance,  is  the  very 
sort  which  Hobbema  painted— a 
broad,  flat  region,  with  thick-fo- 
lioged  trees.  All  over  the  land  are 
the  clear  running  brooks ;  and  pea- 
sants will  talk  of  going  to  the 
brooks,  meaning  the  meadows. 
Here  you  are  by  the  side  of  a  slow 
winding  river.  The  cattle  ore  like 
Cuyp*s  in  the  rich  grass  and  by  the 
pools.  The  tall  reeds,  osiers  and 
bulrushes,  have  an  almost  tropic 
growth.  Yon  dim,  secluded  path 
by  the  river-side  is  almost  a  con- 
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tinuons  bower,  stretching  away  like 
some  path  in  primeval  Paradise, 
that  'wilderness  of  freshness  and 
verdure/  Now  here  is  a  pretty 
scene  1  Look  at  that  young  mother, 
who  has  thrown  herself  into  this  nn- 
oonsciotis  graceful  pose,  playing 
with  her  baby  while  a  child  is  at 
her  side.  They  are  not  very  far 
from  the  side  of  a  deep  welL  That 
low  thatched  cottage  is  homelike. 
By  the  cottage-side  a  deeply  sunken 
road  sinks  into  a  wide  plain.  A  boy 
is  coming  up  the  lane  driving  cattle 
to  the  shea.  The  village  spire 
governs  the  landscape.  The  soft 
light  of  sunset  is  over  all.  The  scene 
is  so  sweet,  so  still,  so  English.  But 
our  English  landscape  is  always 
thickly  set  with  objects  of  interest 
You  are  on  the  downs,  and  you  trace 
out  clearly  the  vallum  of  a  Boman 
camp.  Here,  amid  these  meadows, 
are  some  remains  of  a  Boman  villa ; 
but  they  are  built  over,  like  bams, 
and  jealously  preserved  from  inspec- 
tion by  a  morose  fiEurmer,  who  de- 
clines to  show  them  by  this  dim 
gleaming  light.  This  is  a  pictur- 
esque cottage  that  has  stood  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  artists  have 
resorted  hi^er  in  crowds.  Presently 
we  come  to  the  home  of  the  De  la 
Zonches,  a  beautifully-timbered 
park,  rich  with  ferns  and  with  the 
curiosities  which  the  present  lord 
has  brought  from  the  East.  We  go 
onwards  to  see  the  famous  art-col- 
lections at  Petworth.  We  are  in 
luck;  for  the  new  lord  is. recon- 
structing Petworth,  and  the  gal- 
leries will  be  closed  to  the  public 
probably  for  eighteen  months.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  Turner's  local  pic- 
tures have  been  cutaway  from  their 
panels,  in  consequence  of  some  re- 
pairs—the Pier  at  Brighton,  the 
Chichester  Canal,  and  views  in  the 
Park.  The  Park  with  its  lakes,  its 
clumps  of  trees,  and  its  many  deer, 
might  well  be  illustrated  by  the 
genius  of  Turner.  Here  you  find 
many  examples  of  Turner,  from  his 
earlier  to  his  latest  style ;  many  pic- 
tures of  Beynolds,  Gkunsborough ; 
some  matohlees  pictures  by  Ouyp, 
a  glowing  Claude,  and  among  the 
Vandykes,  that  of  Strafibrd,  which 
is  the  only  picture  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hallam  in  his  '  Constitutional  His- 


tory.' We  must  look  at  Waagen's 
'Art  Treasures  of  Great  Britain' 
for  the  Petworth  treasures.  They 
suggest  that,  properly  to  under- 
stand our  greatest  painter,  we 
ought  to  have,  at  least  for  once,  a 
collection  of  all  his  pictures  in 
chronological  order.  Near  here  are 
the  Lavingtons;  one  of  them  is 
Bishop  Wilberforce's  place,  and  at 
another  Bicbard  Cobden  lies  buried. 
I  met  an  old  woman  close  by  who 
knew  and  liked  him  welL  Then 
by  Angmering  we  have  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  decoy  for  wild  fowl,  a 
system  of  ponds  and  cages  in  a 
tangled  wilderness— and  wmch  I  am 
sorry  to  see  the  young  Duke  is  allow- 
ing to  fall  into  decay ;  and  a  little 
further  on  is  the  park,  dismantled 
of  ite  residence,  but  with  some  of 
the  finest  limber  in  the  country. 
The  best  wooded  part  of  the  country 
is,  however,  Midhursi  On  the  out- 
skirto  of  the  little  town  is  a  lovely 
wood  of  yews,  called  the  Close  Walk, 
where  four  arched  aisles  of  avenues 
are  cut  through  the  wood.  Also 
here  are  the  famous  ruins  of  Cow- 
dry,  burned  down  in  the  same  year 
that  ite  young  lord  was  drowned  in 
a  foreign  land.  Cowdryis  to  ruined 
castles  what  Tintern  is  to  ruined 
abbeys,  rich  with  ivied  oriels,  arches, 
towers,  where  Dame  Nature  has 
covered  up  the  unsightliness  of 
decay  with  ner  soft,  delicate  touches. 
Thence  you  move  on  across  the 
downs  until  yon  approach  the  do- 
main of  Goodwood— come  on  the 
racecourse,  with  ite  half-mile,  mile, 
and  three-mile  course,  not  now 
crowded  with  the  most  aristocratic 
company  in  Europe,  but,  to  my 
mind,  something  infinitely  better  in 
the  solitude  and  silence.  As  you 
leave  the  racecourse,  going  towards 
the  house,  you  see  one  of  the  richest 
prospects  that  can  fill  the  eye  and 
mind;  not  unlike  Petworth,  but 
infinitely  larger,  along  the  road  by 
the  thick  plantetion,  down  that 
shadowed  combe,  beyond  those 
cedars  as  numerous  and  beautiful 
as  on  Lebanon  itself,  over  the 
smooth  turf,  untU  you  come  down, 
looking  towards  the  new  spire  of 
Chichester  Cathedral, and  the  gleam- 
ing sea,  to  that  southern  line  of  rail 
that  cute  off  the  down  country  from 
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the  belt  of  watering-plaoes  that 
friDge  the  coast 

Then  there  is  no  "want  of  inci- 
dentiu  These  parishes  have  their 
moral  topography,  and  most  of  them 
special  points  of  interest  Adven- 
tores  there  are  few  or  none.  The 
country  is  becoming  leas  and  leas 
faYonrable  to  the  growth  of  advec- 
tore.  I  saw  a  yery  sad  scene  the 
other  day.  I  had  gone  with  acme 
friends  to  the  sommit  of  a  noble 
eminence,  a  popular  place  of  resort 
A  carnage  presently  drove  np,  out 
of  which  a  gentleman  feebly  de- 
scended. He  had  scarcely  drawn 
in  the  keen  breeze  when  he  fell 
prostrate.  He  was  taken  into  an 
adjoining  little  hotel,  but  died  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  cast  a  sad  gloom 
oyer  our  ipirita.  It  was  aad  to  see 
the  carriage  driying  back  with  the 
widow,  and  the  husband  left  be- 
hind. Then  you  meet  with  the  man 
who  is  bringing  his  horses  here  to 
hunt,  and  who  will  hunt  three  days 
a  week  from  the  first  of  November 
to  the  first  of  May.  My  Lord  Lecon- 
field  has,  he  told  me,  fifty  horses  in 
his  stables,  and  eighty  couple  of 
hounds;  and  they  have  so  many 
foxes  tliat  one  may  be  turned  out 
fresh  every  morning.  Then  every 
now  and  then  you  have  a  pic- 
turesque group;  perhaps  the  vag- 
rant, dark-eyed  gipsy,  that  will  seek 
to  tell  your  fortune ;  or  the  travel- 
ling show-houses,  whose  horses  are 
feeding  on  the  abundant  roadside 
margin ;  or  the  artist  sketching 
some  features  of  the  landscape ;  or 
the  shooting  party  resting  from 
their  labours,  while  the  birds  lie  at 
their  feet,  and  the  dogs  are  panting 
by  their  side ;  (x  that  idyllic  story 
of  love,  6oold,and  so  eternally  Creah 
and  new. 

Well,  I  must  copy  out  the  sonnet 
that  my  poet  has  written,  as  a  pen- 
dant to  these  notes.  Like  all  true 
poets,  he  is  fond  of  the  moon,  and 
she  shall  teach  us  her  own  gentle 
lesson: 

'  I  watched  the  pale  moon  going  np  the  sky 
In  Molemn  t pleodour.    Thn  broad  path  and  fair 
Lay  through  resplendent  tracts  of  sapphire  air. 
Hvtbonghtthe  stars  watched  iti  ounrse  moum- 

ftilly. 
Then  did  I  mark,  veiled  were  the  realma  on 

Ugh 
Before  her  path  in  storm  clouds  everywhere, 


That  waited  her,  like  wild  beast  fu  '\U  lair; 
But  she  went  on  in  still  serenity 
On  her  calm  path  of  doty.    Kot  le^  olcar 
Was  her  wMte  flame ;  un  waveriugly  she  trod 
Through  her  pure  world  as  though  no  storu 

were  near, 
Up  through  the  sky,  with  white  feet  silver 

shod. 
Then  patsed  Into  the  dark  dood  without  fear. 
Knowing  hw  pathway  was  marked  out  of 

Ood/ 

BCTBTON's  mSIOBT  OF  SOOTL&ITD.*' 

We  are  engaged  so  much  ia 
watching  the  evolution  of  history, 
in  seeing  history  made  and  acted 
before  our  eyes,  and  history  on  so 
large  a  scale,  and  with  such  mighty 
issues,  that  men  have  very  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  historical  literar 
ture.  Yet  as  watching  the  current 
of  literature  we  should  be  extremely 
sorry  that  Mr.  Burton's  seven 
volumes  of  history  should  pass  un- 
noted. People  are  too  busy  just 
now  to  read  much  beyond  the  news- 
papers and  magazines ;  but  by-and- 
by,  when  Europe  settles  down  into 
a  quiet  state,  Mr.  Burton's  work 
will  be  found  to  possess  a  European 
interest.  A  very  indefatigable, 
learned,  curious  gentleman  is  this 
Mr.  Burton,  for  idl  the  world  like 
Scott's  'Antiquary,'  Mr.  Oldbuck; 
and  merely  to  read  over  the  cata- 
logue of  his  writings  in  the  British 
Museum  brings  before  us  a  remark- 
able extent  and  varie^  of  arcfasBo- 
Ij^cal  and  historical  investigation. 
We  should  have  imagined  that  Mr. 
Burton  would  have  preferred  what 
was  minute  to  what  was  broad,  and 
attention  to  details  to  the  lignes 
larges  of  history.  But  Mr.  Burton 
has  manifestly  progressed.  He 
might  have  been  a  pedant,  but  he 
has  turned  out  a  philosopher.  It 
is  true  that  he  is  a  philosopher 
essentially  of  the  Scottish  type,  with 
the  semi-mocking  tone  of  Hume 
and  the  cold  correctness  of  Robert^ 
son.  He  has  none  of  the  eloquent 
and  pictorial  style  of  Alacaulay, 
who,  however,  always  strenuously 
denied  that  he  was  a  Sootchouui, 
and  who  would  have  said  that  his 
genius    was    essentially    English. 

*  '  The  History  of  Scotland  from  Agri- 
cola's  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.' 
Hy  John  Hill  Burton.  Vols,  v.,  vi.,  Wi. 
Black  woods.     1870. 
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Mottfc  Seotchmen  fling  thMnaeWes 
iviih  intense  passion  and  interest 
into  all  religioas  and  political 
questions,  ana  there  is  almost  a 
veTulaion  of  feeling  when  we  see 
these  questions  handled  with  in- 
tense coolness  and  indifferenoe  by 
the  historians.  The  historians  them- 
selfes  are  a  little  like  the  gods  of 
Epicurus,  watching  with  listless 
indifforence  the  passion  and  earnest- 
ness of  lower  mortals.  But  the 
gods  of  Epiearos  must  havd  been 
cruel  gods,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
so  eertain  that  the  philosophic  his- 
torian has  hit  the  real  point  of 
supremacy  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bmrton  brings  all  the  modem 
lights  of  ethnology,  atate  docu- 
ments, and  all  manner  of  research 
to  bear  upon  his  history.  The  great 
central  point  of  Scottish  history  is 
1^  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
which  centres  most  of  its  poetry 
and  romance.  Mr.  Burton  has  not 
the  pictorial  power,  but  neither  has 
he  ttie  virulence  of  Mr.  Eroude,  and 
he  puts  the  case  fBorly  and  justly 
enough,  eyea  rising  into  that  sober 
kind  of  judicial  eloquence  so  cha- 
xaeteristio  of  some  of  the  loftier 
pages  of  Mr.  Hallam.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  his  £u)ulty  of  seizing  the  salient 
immts  of  complicated  cases,  of  put- 
ting them  tersely  and  clearly,  and 
giving  them  a  kind  of  judicial 
smnming-up,  that  gives  this  work 
a  distinctive  character.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's later  volumes,  in  which  he 
deals  exhaustively  with  Scottish 
history  during  the  period  of  the 
Stuarts,  until  William  of  Orange 
made  them  prosperous  in  spite  of 
themeelves,  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing asid  able.  He  shows  a  little 
Scottish  feeling— as  when  he  sajs 
that  Henry  the  Eighth  made  war 
like  a  savage.  Otherwise  he  is 
always  learned,  always  impartial; 
but  we  canoot  but  think,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  tenor  of  his  volumes, 
that  it  possible  in  a  quarrel  to  find 
the  light  side  and  to  take  that  side 
vehemently.  It  is  only  an  act  of 
justice  to  give  a  word  of  praise  to 
Mr.  Barton's  work. 

THE  BCIBNTIFIO  IMAGIKATIOX. 

Towards  the  close  of   the  long 
afbsmoon  of  the   year   there  are 


sundry  Congresses  which  meet  in 
deliberative  conclava  First  and 
chief  of  all  is  the  British  Associa- 
tion, which  DOW  for  the  space  of 
forty  years  has  wandered  through 
our  island,  winning  its  way  with 
hardship  and  difficulty  to  its  fore- 
most place,  and  making  an  easy 
success  possible  to  similur  institu- 
tions. The  next  popular  gathering 
is  that  of  the  S<M3ial  Science  Con- 
gress, which,  though  only  about  a 
decade  old,  seems  furly  established, 
and  has  had  a  prosperous  session 
this  year.  No  one  is  eauustly  certain 
that  there  ia  such  a  thing  as  a 
science  of  society,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  the  society  requires 
more  precision  in  the  way  of  defini- 
tion and  limitation ;  still,  it  seems  to 
be  fairly  doing  a  fair  work  of  its 
own.  The  Church  Congress,  the 
youngest  of  these  annuals,  meets 
this  ;ear  at  Southampton,  and 
Church  Congresses  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  an  intrase 
amount  of  energy  and  excitement. 
There  are  always  a  goodly  amount 
of  parsons  at  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  but  the  men  of 
science  hardly  repay  the  compli- 
ment by  any  attendance  at  Church 
Congresses.  If  they  did  perhaps 
that  long-standing  feud  between 
theology  and  science  might  stand  a 
better  ohance  of  adjustment  Each 
Congress  has  its  milder  as  well  as 
its  severer  features;  the  social  re- 
union, and  flying  excursions  amid 
the  mild  lights  and  the  richlandscape 
colouring  of  the  autumn  days. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  simply 
concern  ourselves  with  the  Britibh 
Association,  and  that  only  in  a 
secondary  way.  The  September 
meetings  brought  to  a  focus  all  the 
discoveries  and  speculations  of  con- 
temporary science;  it  gave  a  rough 
register  of  the  year's  progress  in 
science.  Above  all,  it  conspicuously 
revealed  the  intense  anxiety  and 
eagerness  with  which  science 
searches  into  the  secret  of  being, 
the  problem  of  existence.  This 
year  there  was  no  startling  novelty 
in  the  scientific  world;  no  fresh 
planet  had  been  discovered,  no 
farther  secrets  had  been  revealed 
by  the  spectrum  analysis.  So  the 
philosophers    departed    from  the 
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ordioary  groove.  They  forsook  for 
a  time  the  lines  of  exact  science 
and  wandered  into  the  fiury  world 
of  imagination.  Professor  Tyndall 
took  the  sdentifio  use  of  the  ima- 
gination as  the  formal  subject  of 
his  paper;  and  Professor  Hnzley, 
while  he  took  a  different  subject, 
neyertheless  afforded  a  very  fine 
illustration  of  the  subject  treated 
by  Professor  Tyndall.  We  should 
remark  that  Professor  Huxley,  who 
was  expected  to  be  caustic  and 
outrageouF,  was  not  outrageous  at 
all,  and  appears  to  have  made  an 
excellent  president.  He  and  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  are  most  accomplished 
and  eloquent  expositors  of  science, 
and  are  able  to  bring  scientific 
subjects  before  the  public  with  an 
incisiye  force,  clearness,  and  wealth 
of  happy  phrase  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Without  wishiDg  to 
ignore  other  great  claims,  we  con- 
sider their  two  speeches  as  the  gems 
of  the  meeting— Professor  Tyndall's 
effort  was  extraordinary— and  we 
have  given  and  we  recommend  their 
repeated  perusal. 

And  tnen  comes  the  question. 
What  is  the  gist  of  it  all?  What 
in  the  infinite  distance  has  our  race 
really  been,  and  what  in  the  infinite 
future  will  be  its  ultimate  destiny  ? 
Must  there  be  a  demolition  of  all 
our  most  sabred  beliefs,  and  some 
sort  of  reccustruotion  on  some 
sort  of  scientific  hypothesis?  And 
people  get  into  a  very  unscientific 
state  of  mind,  unscientific  in  the 
way  of  alarm,  or  disgust,  or  astonish- 
ment. Now  there  are  a  few  sobering 
considerations  which  may  well  re- 
ceive a  due  application  in  these 
times  of  reckless  controversy  and 
speculation.  In  the  first  place,  no 
sensible  man  can  have  any  appre- 
hension respecting  the  advance  of 
science.  We  would  trust  that  even 
the  odium  thedogicum  is  quite  ex- 
tinct in  that  direction.  We  all  owe 
an  absolute  devotion  to  truth.  Even 
the  imperial  heathen  Stoic  coald 
say,  '  I  seek  after  truth,  by  which 
never  yet  was  man  injured ;'  and  no 
rational  being  could  use  language 
more  or  less  rational  than  this« 
Science  means  exact  knowledge — 
proved  and  ascertained  truth ;  and 
by  the  constitution  of  his  nature  a 


man  is  obliged  to  accept  the  results 
of  reason  and  evidence.  But  we 
are  concerned  now  with  the  Scientific 
Imagini^on,  which,  be  it  observed, 
is  a  very  different  thing— possibly 
the  most  antagonistic  thing  in  the 
world— to  true  science.  These  great 
philosophers  are  really  at  their 
gambols.  Professor  Tyndall,  like 
the  immortal  Mr.  Piekwick,  is  play- 
fully offering  a  back  to  Professor 
Huxley,  who  accepts  the  offer  with 
the  utmost  avidity.  We  have  to 
distinguish  betweea  their  play  and 
their  earnest  We  must  gratefully 
accept  their  science,  we  may  listen 
with  intense  interest  to  their  specu- 
lations, but  we  may  remember  how 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  disliked  '  feigned 
hypotheses,*  and  we  may  refuse  to 
believe  them  when  they  come  into 
collision  with  propositions  which  we 
believe  to  be  as  substantially  true  as 
any  of  the  propositions  of  exact 
science. 

One  of  those  propositions  which 
we  r^;ard  as  fixed  truth  is  that  not 
science  only,  but  even  the  scientific 
imagination,  cannot  solve,  even  by 
the  most  far-sighted  hypothesis,  the 
essential  problem  of  being.  We 
can  shift  the  difiSculty  back,  st^ 
after  stage,  but  in  the  issue  the  diffi- 
culty confronts  them  still  unsolved. 
There  always  crops  up  that  ever- 
lasting difference  between  develop- 
ment and  creation.  Thus,  when  we 
have  discussed  whether  light  is 
caused  by  emission  from  luminous 
bodies,  or  from  the  vibrations  of 
ether,  the  question  still  arises. 
Whence  came  the  ether,  or  whence 
came  the  luminous  bodies?  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  pursuing  the  nebular 
hypothesis  of  Laplace,  believes  that 
our  earth  was  detached  from  a  fiery 
nebula.  Then  the  question  arises. 
Whence  came  that  fiery  cloud,  in 
which  all  generation  laid  dormant? 
You  may  take  the  Darwinian  hy- 
pothesis, and  say  that  all  nature 
came  from  some  primordial  germs, 
or  say  at  once  a  single  primordial 
germ — that  protoplasm  which  is 
Huxley's  ultimate  molecule  of  all 
life.  Then  comes  the  question. 
Whence  came  that  protoplasm? 
Professor  Huxley  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that,  if  he  looked  back  be- 
yond the  abyss  of    geologically- 
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recorded  time,  he  shonld  expeot  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  evolntioiis  of 
liviog  protoplasm  from  not-living 
matter.  But  then  the  question 
would  arise,  Whence  came  that  not- 
Mying  matter?  And,  indeed,  the 
question  must  be  carried  even  be- 
yond those  limits.  Whence  came 
time. and  space,  and  the  conditions 
of  development?  What  account 
shall  we  give  of  space  ?  Who '  laid 
its  bottomless  foundations  and 
spread  abroad  its  illimitable  limits?' 
Professor  Huxley,  in  his  tiieory  of 
evolution,  has  now  filled  up  his 
sketch  of  the  genesis  of  man.  In 
a  previous  work  he  has  told  us 
that  the  gorilla  differs  less  from  man 
than  one  man  differs  from  another. 
He  believes  that  man  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  ape,  a  developed 
gorilla.  He  now  tells  us  that  the 
first  living  protoplasm  probably 
resembled  living  fungi.  His  theory 
may  therefore  be  concisely  described 
as  being  that  Man  was  first  a  mush- 
room, and  afterwards  a  monkey. 
We  wonder  if  this  theory  adumbrates 
that  of  Mr.  Darwin's  approaching 
work  on  the  origin  of  man.  We  are 
called  upon  to  believe  that  man 
came  from  brute,  or  plant,  or  cell, 
or  fiery  cloud,  and  to  ignore  the 
belief  that  man  was  created  by  a 
Divine  Maker  after  a  Divine  image. 
We  do  not  discuss  the  theory,  but 
even  if  we  accept  the  theory  we 
perceive  that  it  is  concerned  with 
development  and  not  with  creation. 
Not  even  the  imagination  can  reach 
so  &r  as  that.  The  process  is 
unthinkable.  In  their  attempts  to 
solve  the  process  the  philosophers 
blow  shining  bubbles,  which  vanish 
at  a  touch.  Then  the  '  Times '  and 
the '  Saturday  Beview '  read  homilies 
on  the  unscientific  character  of  that 
imaginative  science,  and  science 
itself  becomes  discredited  by  the 
brilliant  aberrations  of  her  chosen 
sons.  Even  Professor  Balfour  com- 
plains of  the  geologists  that  they 
are  rash  in  their  statements,  and 
still  rasher  in  their  hypotheses; 
while  Sir  William  Thomson  refuses 
to  allow  them  the  immeasurable 
duration  which  they  claim  for  the 
globe. 

Then  there  is  another  principle 
which  wo  ought  to  bear  in  mind. 


which  we  are  afraid  will  hardly  be 
conceded  by  Professor  Tyndall  as  cer- 
tainly as  he  concedes  that  his  fiincy 
shrinks  baffled  from  the  original 
facts  of  creation.  This  is,  that 
the  world  of  mind  is  separated  by 
the  whole  diameter  of  being  from 
the  world  of  matter.  As  George 
Herbert  said, '  Man  is  one  world,  and 
hath  another  to  attend  him.'  The 
materialistic  theory  is  that  mind  is 
a  fonction  of  matter;  the  nobler 
theory  is  that  all  matter  is  made  for 
mind«  The  dominant  fiict  in  the 
universe  is  the  presence  of  thought 
What  would  the  material  universe  be 
without  the  intelligent  thought  that 
could  apprehend  it  ?  Even  if  we  could 
account  for  matter  and  structure, 
how  are  we  to  explain  mind?  But 
how  are  we  to  account  for  struc- 
ture? Can  we  suppose  that  miUiqps 
of  ages  of  sunlight  could  create  the 
marvellous  mechanism  of  the  human 
eye,  or  countless  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere  the  marvellous  mechan- 
ism of  the  human  ear,  and  both  in 
pairs?  When  we  hear  pleasant 
sounds  we  might  as  well  assert  that 
even  Mozarfs  music  only  belongs 
to  a  musical  instrument,  and  had 
no  presence  in  mind,  as  to  assert 
that  mental  acts  are  only  the  func- 
tions of  matter.  Yon  cannot  con- 
struct the  workman  out  of  the 
workman's  tools.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  Huxley's  theory,  for  he 
somewheredisowns materialism;  but 
it  is  fearlessly  asserted  by  such 
writers  as  Buchner,  and  is  a  fa- 
vourite tenet  with  leading  members 
of  the  Anthropological  Society.  It 
is  the  fiery  instinct  of  tiie  human 
soul  which  overleaps  all  argument 
that  mind  is  immaterial  and  im- 
mortal. But  tiie  heavy  reserve  of 
argument  comes  on  surely  and  irre- 
sistibly in  the  rear.  Our  readers 
will  find  it  in  such  writings  as  those 
by  Mr.  Stirling,  whose  'Secret  of 
Hegel'  is  the  profoundest  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  last  decade. 
Mr.  Stirling  somewhere  corrects  a 
saying  of  Professor  Huxley,  that 
'what  consciousness  is,  we  know 
not.'  He  asserts  tiiat  the  mind, 
consciousness,  is  perfectly  well 
known ;  we  can  test  it  under  sen- 
sation, under  perception,  under 
reason,  under  emotion,  under  will. 
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'I  cannot  admit  that  Mre  do  not 
know  consciousness.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, I  think  it  is  consciousness 
"which  we  know  best  of  all.  Any- 
thing whatever  can  be  known  only 
in  its  manifested  phenomena.  Mat- 
ter itself  is  not  Known  otherwise, 
and  ~  than  conscionsness— matter 
itself  is  no  tknown  better ....  Uni- 
versal history  is  the  record  of  it,  onr 
daily  life  is  the  manifestation  of  it, 
and  all  onr  senses  are  but  transla- 
tions into  it  of  the  crass  outward 
facts  of  sense.  . . .  Matter  and  mind 
are  for  ever  separated  by  the  whole 
diameter  of  l^ng,  and  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  stretch  between 
them  any  hybrid  of  a  bridge  that, 
half  matter  and  half  mind,  shall 
connect  and  explain  both.  The  re- 
lation between  matter  and  mind 
must  be  explained  in  quite  another 
than  a  physical  matter.*  Professor 
Tyndall  quoted  Kanfs  fine  saying 
that  two  things  filled  him  with  awe 
—the  starry  heavens,  and  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  in  man.  We 
cannot  believe  that  this  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  that  the  love 
and  sorrow,  the  genius  and  the 
aspirations  of  man,  were  developed 
from  the  nebula,  or  are  simply 
functions  of  the  earthly  perishable 
frame. 

Then  there  is  another  principle 
on  which  I  desire  to  lay  a  firm 
grasp.  This  is  tilie  principle  of  the 
teleological  argument,  the  argument 
from  design.  This  is  the  argument 
deduced  both  from  the  immaterial 
mind  and  the  material  world.  Even 
]Vir.  Mill  allows  that  the  argument 
from  design  is  perfect  It  is  an 
argument  which  strengthens  with 
every  addition  to  our  knowledge 
that  science  confers  upon  us.  The 
more  things  we  know,  and  the  more 
that  we  know  of  the  relations  of 
things,  the  clearer  does  this  argu- 
ment come  forth.  When  Galileo 
was  charged  with  atheism,  he  took 
np  a  straw  from  the  floor  of  his 
dungeon,  and  said  that  from  that 
straw  he  could  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  God.  That  able  and 
enlightened  surgeon  of  our  own 
century.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  wrote  a 
book  on  '  The  Hand/  pointing  out 
the  marvels  of  its  structure,  its  com- 
plex relations  in   its  comparative 


anatomy,  and  to  the  place  of  our 
organization  in  the  universe.  That 
argument  is  patent  to  every  one 
save  him  who  sees  with  eyes  that 
see  not  and  hears  with  ears  that 
hear  not  Nay,  even  if  we  accept  i\e 
Darwinian  theory  of  developmen\ 
we  find  Mr.  Wallace,  the  true  authoi 
of  that  theory,  afiirming  that  there 
has  been  a  guiding  benevolent  Power 
presiding  over  that  development; 
and  we  find  a  highly  scientific 
writer  in  the  'Quarterly  Review' 
declaring  that  the  argument  from 
design  is  by  no  means  impugned  by 
that  theory.  But  though  not  an- 
tagonistic, we  find  that  the  Dar- 
winian theory  receives  great  shocks, 
while  the  teleological  argument  re- 
ceives large  additions.  We  find  even 
Professor  Tyndall  complaining  how 
heavily  Dr.  Darwin  has  drawn  on 
the  scientific  tolerance  of  the  age. 

To  outsiders  there  appears  to  be 
something  bewildering  in  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Liverpool  philoso- 
phers. They  are  not  at  agreement 
among  themselves.  Tyndall  appears 
to  blow  hot  and  cold  on  the  evolu- 
tion theory.  He  makes  a  remark- 
able statement  to  the  efiect  that 
'  Spirit  and  matter  have  ever  been 
presented  to  us  in  the  rudest  con- 
trast, the  one  all  noble,  the  other  as 
all  vile.'  We  wonder  where  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  derived  the  notion 
that  matter  is  all  vile.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  Christian  notion,  but  thsi 
old  ManichsBan  notion  which  Chris- 
tianity has  done  so  much  to  dis- 
credit by  teaching  the  sacredness  of 
the  human  body.  He  quoted  Goethe's 
oeletokted  saying  in  'Faust,'  that 
the  whole  created  world  is  the 
living  garment  of  the  Deity.  He 
might  have  quoted  that  Christian 
saying  of  John  Henry  Newman's : 
'  Every  breath  of  air,  and  every  ray 
of  light  and  heat,  every  beautiful 
prospect  is,  as  it  were,  the  skirts  of 
their  garments,  the  waving  of  the 
robes  of  those  whose  iaces  see  God 
in  heaven.'  This  is  a  clear  misap- 
prehension of  Professor  Tyndall  s. 
In  his  lectures,  as  also  in  l^fessor 
Huxley's,  there  is  much  to  bewilder 
those  who  have  received  merely  a 
popular  education,  without  any 
rigorous  mental  training.  Genesis, 
biogenesis,  abiogenesis,  xenogenesis. 
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are  all  bewildering  phrases,  that 
somehow  seem  pregnant  with  tre- 
mendous results ;  and  men  aie 
astonished  when  they  hear  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  talk  of  carting  away  a  cornet^ 
and  putting  all  the  particles  that 
make  up  l£e  sky  into  a  snuff-box. 
There  may  be  much  in  all  this^  but 
we  must  have  a  clear  line  between 
science  and  the  scientific  imagina- 
tion. It  has  been  well  said,  re- 
specting  the  great  problem  of  life, 
that '  any  one  who  will  keep  a  little 
hay  in  a  basin  for  forty-eight  bours, 
or  dissolve  one  of  the  little  black 
grains  which  appear  on  diseased 
wheat,  and  examine  the  liquid 
through  a  good  microscope,  may 
behold  the  narrow  field  oyer  which 
this  controYersy  has  raged.'  The 
question  is  whether  we  agree  with 
M.  Pasteur,  the  great  chemist,  whose 
authority  has  been  so  constantly 
eToked,  that  life  is  always  due  to 
the  awakening  of  vital  germs,  or 
whether  we  think  with  the  phy- 
sicist, M.  Ponchet— the  same,  we. 
believe,  who  speaks  of  the  develop- 
ment of  morality  in  cats  and  dogs — 
that  chemical  molecules,  by  juxta- 
position, may  produce  living  crea- 


tures. The  mechanical  theory  at 
present  appears  to  be  discredited; 
but  in  fact  we  are  not  able,  with  our 
faculties,  to  advance  the  theory  of 
evolution  from  the  region  of  the 
scientific  imagination  to  the  region 
of  scientific  truth. 

In  the  mean  time  I  take  mj  stand 
upon  my  three  principles,  which  zest 
upon  as  firm  a  basis  as  any  scientific 
truths,  and  which  illimitably  trans- 
cend any  hypotheses  of  the  scien- 
tific imagination.  The  first  is,  which 
the  Liverpool  philosophers  con- 
fessed, that  any  theory  of  evolution 
deals  only  with  development,  and 
cannot  solve  the  enigma  of  crea- 
tion. The  second  is,  that  there  is 
a  world  of  mind  in  the  world  of 
matter,  and  that  soul  is  immaterial ; 
the  passage  between  the  two  is 
simply  unthinkable.  The  third 
principle  is,  both  the  world  of 
matter  and  the  world  of  mind  are 
in  countless  ways  impressed  with 
the  evidences  of  design,  and  bear 
witness  that  we  are  not  l^e  helpless 
creatures  of  dead  impersonal  laws, 
but  that  the  Lawgiver  is  behind  the 
laws  in  the  facts  of  conscience  and 
the  aspirations  of  immortality. 
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FROM   THE   BATTLE   FIELD. 

ARE  you  watching  tor  me,  darling — are  you  looking  out  for  me  ? 
Do  you  think  I  may  be  coming  by  the  path  along  the  sea  ? 
My  love  I  with  golden  tresses  and  ever-varying  cheek, 
And  the  welcome  in  your  glances  which  your  shy  lips  seldom  speak. 

I  can  close  mine  eyes  and  see  you  in  the  mellow  evening  gleam, 
Your  earnest  £ice  uplighted  by  some  pure  and  happy  dream ; 
By  the  chiming  ocean  billows  in  the  radiance  of  the  west, 
Those  busy  fingers  folded  for  a  little  while  at  rest 

Ah !  I  see  you  looking  downward  at  that  slender  golden  ring, 
With  a  quick,  faint  blush — ^you  prize  it,  the  foolish,  worthless  thing  ? 
You  are  thinking  of  the  kiss  that  dared  press  your  fingers,  dear. 
I  have  never  touched  your  lips  yet,  and  I  am  lying  here 

On  the  field  of  a  lost  battle,  all,  save  dead  and  dying,  gone: 
A  cold  slow  rain  is  falling,  and  the  night  is  drawing  on. 
Our  flag,  deep  stained  with  crimson,  is  wrapped  about  my  arm, 
I  have  saved  it  with  my  life-blood  through  this  battle-day's  alarm. 

My  passion  has  been  silent ;  we  have  only  been  true  friends. 
Thank  Heaven  we  were  not  lovers !  sin^e  this  is  how  it  ends, — 

*  I  know  your  heart  is  tender,  and  has  given  both  prayers  and  tears 
To  your  well-beloved  companion,  your  friend  of  early  years. 

*  May  they  turn  to  you  in  blessings— may  my  darling  never  know 
A  single  tear  more  bitter  than  those  for  me  which  flow ! 

>i>  *  «  «  * 

Who  will  tell  her  of  my  fate  ?    I  am  dying  here,  alone. 
So  yearning  for  one  tender  look,  one  gentle  pitying  tone ! 

I  thought  to  bring  back  honour,  and  lay  it  at  your  feet ; 

I  thought  to  win  a  glorious  name,  and  whisper,  *  Share  it,  sweet !' — 

But  dying  eyes  see  clearly ;  I  never  won  your  heart — 

Well,  better  so,  for  better— it  is  easy  now  to  part ! 

There  are  many  moaning  round  me,  but  my  wounds  have  ceased  to  pain ; 
I  hardly  hear  the  night-wind  or  feel  the  chilling  rain. 
They  will  find  me  here  to-morrow,  and  bury  me  where  I  lie 
In  a  nameless  grave,  without  a  prayer — and  I  am  young  to  die ! 

But  it  must^  be  so,  my  darling ;  if  you  were  by  my  side 
You  would  kiss  me  a  *  good- night ' — the  last  before  I  died, — 
Farewell !     God  shield  you,  dearest  I  and  sometimes  think  of  me 
As  you  sit  in  your  sunny  window  beside  the  sparkling  sea ! 

A,  G. 
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TO  speak  of  London  Society  in 
December,  meaning  by  the  ex- 
pression in  question  an  aggregate 
of  so  many  human  atoms  collected 
together  in  the  English  metropolis, 
and  not  of  the  printed  matter  which 
goes  to  make  up  the  fieu^t  of  this 
magazine,  may  seem  to  certain  per- 
sons yastly  like  writing  a  chapter 
on  snakes  in  Sweden,  the  two 
themes  being  in  each  case  equally 
nnrealities.  London  society!  why 
it  is  anywhere  rather  than  in  Lon- 
don just  now.  You  may  look  for  it 
in  Brighton,  or  search  for  it  in 
country  houses  with  certain  chances 
of  success,  but  not  assuredly  in 
London.  The  society  in  London  is, 
it  will  be  said,  emphatically  not 
London  society. 

Accidentally  this  view  of  the 
question  may  seem  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  peculiar  aspect  which  the 
London  streets,  and  the  public 
places  in  London  generally,  just 
now  present.  The  groups  that 
crowd  our  promenades  and  gaze 
into  our  shop- windows — ^these  are 
certainly  not  indigenous,  or  in  any 
way  native  to  the  soil.  The 
thoroughfares  are  indeed  those  of 
the  British  Babylon ;  but  as  for  the 
humanity  which  makes  itself  seen 
and  beard  through  them  it  is  the 
humanity  of  the  Parisian  boulevards.  - 
We  are  a  hospitable  people,  and  we 
reflect  with  satis&ction  that  our 
lively  neighbour^  ;the  Gaul,  should 
find,  in  this  his  time  of  trouble,  a 
refuge  upon  our  shores.  This  influx 
of  foreigners  into  our  capital  may 
teach  U8  also  one  or  two  valuable 
lessons.  If  it  infuses  into  our 
insular  notions  some  tincture  of 
coemopolituiism  we  shall  be  none 
the  worse;  and  if  English  ladies 
acquire  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  dross  than  that  which  is 
ordinarily  apparent  in  their  cos- 
tume, from  the  example  of  their 
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Parisian  sisters,  the  result  will  be 
far  from  undesirable.  A  wholesome 
moral  in  aesthetics  may  be  learned 
from]  a  careful  notice  of  the  skill 
and  taste  which  the  dames  and 
demoiselles  who  hail  from  across 
La  Manche  display,  not  merely  in 
the  shape  of  their  robes  but  in  the 
combination  of  colours  and  arrange- 
ment of  hues.  Nor  in  this  respect 
of  dress  is  the  instruction  that  may 
be  gleaned  entirely  on  one  side. 
French  women  do  indeed  under- 
stand the  art  of  costume  better 
than  English  women ;  but  Auguste 
and  Adolphe  are  not  the  exemplars 
whose  toilettes  we  should  not  wish 
to  see  the  youth  of  our  own  country 
attempt  to  imitate.  Fetimtisque 
damusque  vicissim :  and  the  appear- 
ance which  Toung^Ikigland  presents 
when  viewed  by  the  side  of  Young 
France  may  be  considered  to  avenge 
the  shortcomings  in  dress  which  the 
English  miss  exhibits  when  com- 
pared.  with  the  French  madam. 

To  revert  to  questions  of  a  more 
general  and  gracious  character. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  London 
society  in  December  with  a  strange 
and  special  charm  of  its  own — less 
dazzling,  indeed,  and  less  brilliant 
than  the  London  society  which 
begins  and  departs  with  the  season ; 
but  to  those  who  do  not  always 
require  slate  banquets  and  high 
ceremonies,  society  of  a  very  plea- 
sant kind.  '  If  one  could  only  go 
into  the  country  for  the  cock  crow- 
ing and  come  back  to  London  to 
hear  the  muffin-beU^  how  delightful 
life  would  be/  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
'  Lothair.'  The  hour  of  the  muffin- 
bell  in  London  is  an  hour  of  bliss. 
Thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  winter 
twilight  round  the  winter  fire  '  era 
the  evening  lamps  are  lighted '  you 
must  be  in  a  great  city — ^you  must 
be  able  to  hear  the  distant  echoes  of 
the  din  and  tumult  of  life  rolling 
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bIowIj  vp  to  your  cawinent.  It  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  unrest  with- 
oat  which  intensifies  the  falness  of 
the  peace  within.  London  in 
December  is  the  capital  of  comfort; 
London  in  the  season  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  show. 

In  the  season  the  pace  is  too  fast 
to  allow  of  stoppages  for  kindly 
communings  on  the  way.  Life  pro- 
ceeds at  high  pressure.  Everything 
is  done  on  a  scale  of  magniftoence 
and  speed.  Friendship  gets  not  a 
chance;  fdflhion  and  flirtation  carry 
the  day.  Qaiet  little  dinners  are 
talked  of:  when  they  come  off  they 
have  expanded  into  oveigrown 
banquets.  The  spirit  of  social 
rivalry  is  rampant;  and  the  tone 
of  social  criticism  is  severe.  It  is  a 
time  of  pleasure,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
pleasure  conducted  upon  the  most 
emphatically  business  -  like  prin- 
ciples. Then  comes  reaction,  and  a 
mighty  oentrifagal  influence  has 
dispereed  London  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  The  campaign  con- 
tinues: it  is  fought  out  on  a  new 
ground  and  in  a  changed  shape,  but 
fought  out  not  the  less  on  that 
aoooont  The  battles  of  the  Bow,  or 
the  stratagems  of  the  ball-room,  are 
repeated  and  continued  in  country 
houses  or  in  seaside  salons.  What 
you  saw  in  London  in  June  you 
have  at  Scarborough  in  October. 

Now  London  in  December  is 
London  arrayed  in  its  lounging- 
snit— a  hospitable,  friendly,  cosy, 
snug  London,  much  given  to  little 
dinners  and  friendly  intercourse. 
Qaiet  evenings  cease  to  be  a  vain 
pretence;  amicable  visits'*  are  no 
longer  verbal  mockeries.  'December, 
thongh  it  brings  with  it  a  world 
of  fogs  and  vapours,  coughs,  sore 
throats,  and  other  maladies,  brings 
with  it  an  atmosphere  of  tranquil^ 
sociable  enjoyment.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  time  for  social  discoveries 
December  is— to  what  an  unforeseen 
ftnd  unforeseeable  extent  it  brings  to 
light  good  points  in  persons  who 
were  supposed  before  wholly  to  be 
without  good  points;  how  people 
who  were  considered  to  be  bores  in 
June  are  suddenly  found  to  be 
charming  in  December.  Sir  Charles 
Coldstream,  who  was  hlas^  within 
an  ace  of  his  existence  four  months 
since,  finds  his  whole  system  won- 


derfully bnu*ed  up.  The  summer 
outing  has  done  nim  good,  and  he 
comes  back  to  London,  which  he 
had  expected  to  find  a  brick-and- 
mortar  embodiment  of  desolation 
and  boredom,  to  discover  that  he 
really  can  enjoy  it.  He  goes  to  the 
theatre  and  he  laughs  more  than 
'  three  times  distinctly.'  London  in 
December, '  an  odd  idea,  he  will  tell 
you,  but  not  so  bad  after  all.' 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  some 
study  of  club  .life  in  December. 
Plenty  of  food  for  observation — 
plenty  of  material  for  reflection  is 
sure  to  suggest  itself.  Go  into  the 
smoking-room  and  you  will  hear  ex- 
traordinary stories  of  impossible  per- 
formances done  during  the  vacation, 
and  especially  in  the  hunting  and 
shooting  fields  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November.  Young 
Trippit,  of  the  War  Office,  has  a 
whole  fund  of  anecdotes  of  what 
he  did  with  horse  or  gun  when  he 
was  stayingat my  Lord  Havergal's ; 
and  little  Flagley,  with  ready  ima- 
gination and  ready  tongue,  is 
waiting  to  cap  the  stories  of  his 
friend  Trippit.  Both  of  these  young 
gentlemen  have  a  fine  faculty  for 
romance,  and  they  both  of  them 
know  it.  Where  do  you  think 
Trippit  has  been?  Why,  for  two 
months  he  was  at  his  father's,  a  poor 
pinched  country  parson  in  Bedford- 
shire, with  four  hundred  a  year,  and 
half  a  dozen  children  to  provide  for ; 
and  it  was  the  paternal  glebe,  and 
none  other,  which  was  the  &bled 
scene  of  these  mythical  exploits. 
As  for  the  name  of  the  £«rl  of 
Havergal,  it  is  as  much  relevant  to 
the  account  as  that  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

Tbe  marvellous  recuperative 
power  of  certain  gentlemen,  well 
known  in  the  nation  of  London, 
begins  to  make  itself  curiously  pro- 
minent about  the  month  of  De- 
cember. Certain  of  your  friends, 
whom  you  had  been  accustomed  to 
speak  of  as  gone  hopelessly  to  grief 
in  June,  reappear  on  the  stage  in 
the  first  month  of  winter,  none  the 
worse,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  for 
the  experiences  of  the  mutability  of 
fortune  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  had  during  the  past  summer. 
It  is  a  great  thing,  this  long  yaca- 
tion.  Take  the  case  of  Felty  B  apid. 
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who  is  sannteriDg  yonder  down  St. 
James's  Street^  sa  if  he  had  never 
known  what  the  words  'financial 
difficulty '  meant  It  was  only  in 
July  last  that  all  his  friends  said 
he  must  go  into  the  '  Ghizette.'  He 
declined  to  show  up  at  Qoodwood ; 
and  then  the  worst  about  Pelty  was 
believed.  That  was  nearly  five 
months  ago.  In  the  interral  there 
has  been  enough  time  successfully  to 
surmount  all  obstacles ;  and  the  con- 
sequence  is  that  Mr.  Pelty  is  once 
more  in  the  saddle.  As  with  hopes 
that  were  blighted,  loves  that  were 
crossed,  hearts  that  were  broken,  so  it 
is  with  fortunes  that  were  said  or 
supposed  to  be  wrecked.  Men  make 
a  judicious  use  of  the  long  yaca- 
tion;  and  you  may  have  been 
plunged  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  sen- 
timental misery  when  the  season 
was  over,  and  yet  you  will  be  able 
to  reappear  in  December  with  heart 
whole  as  ever  and  prospects  as  fair. 
London  in  December  is  the  para- 
dise of  country  cousins.  They  h'ke 
its  theatres,  its  animation,  the 
general  contrast  which  it  presents  to 
rustic  torpor.  A  glutton  at  spec- 
tacles of  all  kinds,  the  country 
cousin  is  a  specially  great  hand  at 
theatres.  It  is  marvellous  how 
little  the  enormous  centripetal  in- 
fluence of  London  has  done  towards 
taking  the  ke^mess  of  the  edge  of 
his  enjoyment  offl  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  in  these  days, 
with  its  vast  absorbing  forces  felt 
far-reaching  on  every  side,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  quiet  country 
districts  know  as  much  of  the 
streets,  and  certainly  more  of  the 
sights  of  the  metropolis,  as  its  regu- 
lar habituist  the  London  drama 
would  have  lost  some  of  its  novel- 
ties and  some  of  its  charms  to  the 
provincial  playgoer.  Nothing  of 
the  kind,  m  tiuis  respect  he  is  still 
as  insatiable  as  ever.  You  propose 
to  him  a  quiet  evening  at  home  or 
at  your  club.  After  a  snug  little 
dinner,  you  suggest  a  chat,  with  an 
excellent  cigar,  over  a  clear  and  in- 
spiring fire.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
a  few  minutes.  After  that  time  you 
wUl  see  him  begin  to  fidget  abont 
uneasily  in  his  chair ;  he  takes  up 
the  evening  paper  and  glances  down 
the  list  of  evening  amusements. 


He  thinks  he  will  take  a  stroll,  as 
he  finds  the  room  rather  hot,  or  he 
invents  some  other  excuse  for  aban- 
doning his  certain  comfort  indoors 
for  the  precarious  enjoyment  with- 
out It  all  comes  from  one  and^the 
same  cause,  the  spectacuU  cacoetlies. 
He  is  irrepressible;  and  within  half 
an  hour  of  the  time  when  the  first 
manifestations  of  the  malady  seize 
him  he  has  taken  comfortable  pos- 
session of  stall  or  dress  circle  at  the 
nearest  theatre. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  kettle- 
drum has  popularised  itself  as  an 
institution  with  London  society  in 
December.  And  the  kettledrums 
of  December  differ  in  a  host  of  im- 
portant respects  &om  those  of  July. 
It  is  not  merely  that  instead  of  the 
hot  glare  of  the  sun,  softened  and 
mellowed  in  some  measure  by  the 
medium  of  muslin  and  silk  through 
which  its  rays  are  conveyed,  you 
have  the  light  of  candles,  and  of  fire ; 
that  instead  of  breezy  costumes,  you 
have  dresses  of  such  a  substance  as 
winter  demands :  the  social  as  well 
as  the  physical  atmosphere  of  the 
two  are  entirely  different  Theoom- 

gany  is  less  numerous  and  therefore 
armonises  better.  You  are  re- 
minded of  certain  five  o'clock  teas 
in  certain  cosy  drawing-rooms  you 
wot  rather  than  of,  the  approved 
kettledrum.  And  these  same  cosy 
drawing-rooms,  they  are  open  to  re- 
ceive you  more  than  ever  now. 
You  want  to  lounge  away  an  hour 
or  so  before  dinner  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  realise  something  like  recrea- 
tion. There  are  times  when  it  is 
little  relief  enough  to  sit  down  to 
skim  a  novel  or  dip  into  a  maga- 
zine; when  sustained  attention  of 
any  kind  becomes  a  trouble,  and 
yon  feel  that  if  you  do  anything  at 
all  it  must  be  desultory  to  a 
degree:  that  is  the  time  for  five 
o'clock  tea.  And  such  five  o'clock 
teas  as  you  then  desiderate  are  to 
be  met  with  only  in  London,  when 
London  society  dons  its  December 
dress.  These  five  o'clock  teas,  they 
are  of  many  kinds  just  at  present 
There  are  five  o'clock  teas  in  Bel- 
gravia,  where  my  Lady  Languish 
reproaches  with  well-bred  queru- 
lousness  the  destiny  that  confines  her 
to  London,  when  she  bad  expected 
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to  be  at  Nice;  five  o*cIock  teas, 
graced  with  two  or  three  langhing 
girls,  in  Tyburnia,  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  you  that  they  consider 
London  in  December  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  London  in  July;  five 
o'clock  teas,  too,  in  Si  John's  Wood 
— so  named  on  the  lucus  a  non  prin- 
ciple— where  the  Chinese  beverage 
is  replaced  by  the  more  exhilarating 
and  appetising  sherry  and  bitters: 
entertainmenis  all  of  these  which 
can  scarcely  be  called  repasts,  and 
which  differ  verv  much  from  the 
severe  meal  still  celebrated  by  cer- 
tain good  old  ladies  at  that  hour, 
where  such  substantial  items  as 
muffins  and  crumpets  disappear 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  For  the 
world  of  fashion  five  o'clock  tea  in 
December  is  the  antithesis  of  five 
o'clock  tea  in  July,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  delicate  young  ladies 
who  would  think  it  something  ter- 
rible to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a 
healthy  appetite  in  the  season,  are 
not  ashamed  to  confess  to  a  legiti- 
mate hunger  out  of  the  season.  Are 
we  guilty  of  social  high  treason  when 
we  say  that  for  this  reason  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  five  o'clock  tea  of 
London  society  in  December  is  infi- 
nitely more  simple  and  fairy-like  a 
celebration  than  the  banquet  on 
cake  and  sandwiches  which  b^uty 
and  grace  provides  for  itself  in 
June,  when  dinner  is  regarded  as  a 
meal  to  be  toyed  with  bnt  not  eaten. 
London  society  in  December  can 
afford  to  be  guilly  of  a  little  bohe- 
mianism.  People  who  six  months 
since  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  suppers  after  theatres  else- 
where than  within  the  privacy  of 
the  domestic  dining-room,  do  not 
refose,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
which  judgment  and  discretion  dic- 
tate, taking  that  bewitching  meal  in 
the  private  apartments  of  well-con- 
ducted restaurants.  If  Mrs.  Tom 
Sprightly  were  to  tell  you  what  she 
and  her  sister,  her  husband,  and  her 
husband's  old  college  friend  did 
after  the  play  last  night,  you  would 
have  the  details  of  a  charming  pe^^Y 
souper  in  a  private  room  in  the 
Ohandos  restaurant  And  Mrs. 
Sprightly  intends  to  get  Tom  to 
take  her  to  dine  one  day  at  the 
Ohandos.    Capital  fun  she  considers 


it  Yes,  reflects  Mr.  Sprightly,  you 
can  do  in  London,  in  December, 
what  you  couldn't  do  six  months 
since,  and  what  you  won't  be  able 
to  do  in  four  months'  time. 

Apropos  of  suppers  in  general,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  regret 
their  disappearance  from  our  social 
regime  or  to  congratulate  oneself 
upon  it.  They  were  indigestible,  it 
is  true,  but  they  were  very  pleasant. 
No  other  meal  celebrated  on  any 
scale  of  unpretentiousness  can  ever 
reproduce  the  exquisite  abandon  of 
the  extinct  supper.  Sappers,  it  is 
true,  there  still  are,  and  some  thou- 
sands are  eaten  in  London  every 
night;  how  many,  for  instance,  are 
nightly  consumed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Covent  Garden?  Only 
look  in  at  a  certain  celebrated  haunt 
which  has  now  become  historical, 
and  which  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  Piazza.  It  is  marvellous 
the  vitality  which  this  estaldish- 
ment  enjoys.  Bivals  start  up  with 
the  rapidity  of  fongus-growth,  and 
perish.  The  hall  of  mutton  chops 
and  English  glees,  presided  over  by 
a  proprietor  with  an  Hibernian  sobri- 
quet, flourishes.  Certain  not  unim- 
portant elements  of  London  society 
you  are  sure  to  find  represented 
there  in  December.  There  are  coun- 
try cousins  in  countless  groups. 
To  many  of  them  an  evening  in 
London  without  something  in  the 
way  of  refreshment  here  would 
appear  radically  wrong.  Then  you 
will  be  equally  certain  to  come 
across  one  or  two  batches  of  gentle- 
men who  are  very  much  the  reverse 
of  country  cousins.  The  legal  ele- 
ment musters  strong.  Mr.Sffljeant 
Orson,  cleverest  of  advocates,  wit- 
tiest of  men,  clearest-headed,  and 
most  hardy  of  nerve  of  lawyers, 
heads  a  table  round  which  are 
gathered  other  legal  luminaries 
more  or  less  resplendent,  theatrical 
stars  of  varying  magnitade,  and  a 
well-known  operatic  tenor. 

Such  is  London  society  in  Decem- 
ber, and  such  are  a  few  of  its  most 
jrrononceBiid  its  pleasantest  features 
—agreeable  changes,  and  healthy 
ones,  too,  from  'London  Society 
when  '  iKDndon  Society '  wears  its 
state  costume  and  celebrates  its 
season. 
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A  WINTER  EPISODE. 

JFaunHelr  an  Sfjut. 

A  PAIR  of  weary,  of  wandering  feet 
Pattering  frozen,  bare,  in  the  street ; 
A  pair  of  blue  and  beseeching  eyes. 
Hopelessly  fixed  on  the  snow-laden  skies — 

A  gaunt  wan  look  and  a  blistered  face : 

The  hard  world  has  beaten  out  all  its  grace — 

A  forest  of  tangled,  of  matted  hair. 

Falling  o'er  cheeks  that  dioidd  have  been  fair. 


At  a  door  she  stops,  at  a  palace  door. 

Laden  with  ail  of  the  earth's  best  store ; 

At  the  curtained  windows  throweth  a  glance, — 

There  are  lights  within !  bright  lights  tor  the  dance. 

And  brighter  jewels,  and  brighter  smiles. 
And  gay  heart-speeches,  and  lovers'  wiles : 
The  wanderer  peers,  peers  in  at  the  hall — 
Though  the  door  be  open— shut  out  &om  all ! 

Shut  out  from  the  taste  of  tho  wine  of  life, 
That  is  drunk  by  the  happy  daughter  and  wife; 
Not  a  drop,  not  one  poor  drop  for  her  lips 
Of  the  brimming  cup  that  prosperity  six>s  !^ 

A  stalwart  form  bends  proud,  at  the  side 
Of  the  fluttering,  flushing  two  months*  bride; 
A  moment  silent  the  young  pair  stand, — 
Then  a  purse  is  quietly  slipped  in  heb  hand. 

'  We  may  sometimes  have  a  sorrow,  a  care — 
What  of  that?  we  have  bread,  and  enough  to  share ; 
And  believe  me,.  Nellie,  the  silver  told 
In  the  palm  of  want  has  the  "  ring  "  of  gold  V 

Return  ye,  bridegroom  and  bride-wife  fair. 
To  the  crowded  room,  to  the  wazlight  glare. 
To  the  waving  plumes,  to  the  musical  strain, 
Whose  soft,  sweet  bird-notes  echo  again. 

Not  all  the  jewels,  not  all  the  gems 
That  ever  shone  in  earth's  diadems. 
Could  bestow  the  blessing,  the  peace  of  mind 
That  your  few  small  coins  have  left  behind. 

For  who  shall  say  to  what  depths  of  woe 
Might  have  sunk  that  starving  woman  below, 
Had  ye  broke  not  tben  on  her  perishing  sight, 
Like  the  great  Grod's  own  bright  angels  of  light? 

A.  H.  B 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

THB  DAK  BTTNGALOW  AGAIN— AK  KVJHTgUL  NIGHT. 


WHILE  our  friends  were  thus  oc- 
cnpied,  the  sound  of  a  horn 
was  heard  from  without— a  horn  of 
strange  sounds,  such  as  that  with 
which  the  native  drivers  of  d&k 
carriages  announce  their  arrival  and 
departure  —  accompanied  by  the 
nojse  of  wheels.  The  ladies— who 
were,  after  all,  only  women — wei^t 
into  the  verandah  to  learn  the  cause. 
They  were  just  in  time  to  see  one  of 
the  vehicles  which  had  been  drawn 
up  in  the  side  verandah  disappearing 
through  the  gate  of  the  compound. 

'  It  was  the  sahib/  said  the  khan- 
samah ;  '  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to 
go  on  to  Umballah.' 

It  was  indeed  Cecil,  who  had  de- 
parted without  a  word  to  his  friend. 
The  latter,  attracted  by  the  same 
sound  as  that  which  had  brought 
out  the  ladies,  now  appeared,  and 
the  rasult  was  a  new  surprise.  He 
ran  half  way  to  the  gate,  with  a 
vague  idea,  apparently,  of  an  ex- 
planation, and  was  recognized  im- 
mediately to  be  Windermere.  The 
recognition  was  as  immediate  on  the 
other  side,  and  Windermere  came 
forward  at  once,  fall  of  delighted 
demonstrations.  He  had  been  nurs- 
ing a  grievance,  as  we  know,  for 
a  fortnight  before ;  but  he  forgot  all 
about  it  on  a  sudden,  and  was  go- 
verned by  his  instinct,  as  a  gentle- 
man ought  to  be  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

May  would  have  much  preferred 
not  meeting  Windermere  at  that 
moment.  She  did  not  as^  herself 
why ;  but  we  may  well  suppose  that 
Cecil  Halidame's  recent  revelation 
had  something  to  do  with  her  em- 
barrassment— for  embarrassed  she 
really  was  when  Windermere  prof- 
fered his  hand,  and  greeted  her  with 
the  frank,  open  gaze  which,  in  spite 
of  herself,  had  been  shining  in  her 
heart  ever  since  the  ball  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  The  fact  was, 
May  could  not  think  about  two  men 
at  once,  and,  like  an  exemplary 
young  lady,  she  did  not  attempt  to 
do  so ;  and  even  now  she  had  not 


had  time  to  forget  Cecil,  who,  with 
all  his  &ultB,  wafl — ecaroely  out  of 
the  compound. 

So  May  was  embarrassed  upoa 
meeting  Windermere;  and  as  May 
was  embarrassed  Windermere  grew 
embarrassed  also.    So  he  addr^sed 
himself  presently  to  Mrs.  Beltravers ; 
and  fortunately  that  lady  and  him- 
self had  enough  to  talk  about  for 
the  creation  of  a  diversion.     How 
came  Windennere  with  Cecil  Hali- 
dame  ?    The  explanation  was  of  the 
most  natural  kind.  They  were  both 
proceeding  to  the  tipper  provinces 
— Halidame  to  join  his  regiment  at 
Umballah;  Windermere  to  assume 
his  charge  as  magistrate  and  col- 
lector at  a  station  close  by.    They 
bad  met  by  accident— or  what  we 
agree  to  call  accident— at  Howra, 
and  had  joumeved  upward  together; 
and  Halidame  having  some  time  on 
his  hands— for  he  hid  left  Calcutta 
sooner  than  he  had  intended  after 
the  ball — had  agreed  to  spend  it 
with  an  indigo  planter  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  would  give  him 
pig-sticking  and  general  hospitality. 
So,  when  ke  met  Windermere,  he 
persuaded    that  meritorious   civil 
servant,  who  was  also  a  little  at  lei- 
sure, to  go  wWi  him  to  the  indigo 
planter's;  and  the  two  had  accord- 
ingly partaken  of  the  pig- sticking 
and  general   hospitality  originally 
intended  for  one.     Such  was  the 
simple  reason  why  they  were  to- 
gether at  Shergotty;  and  for  the 
sudden  separation   on   Halidames 
part  Windermere  was  at  a  loss  to 
account. 

However,  he  was  prepared  to 
make  himself  happy  where  he  'was 
— particularly  happy.  And  in  pur- 
suance of  that  object  he  arranged 
to  stay  at  the  bungalow  that  night, 
and  travel  on  with  the  ladies.  So 
they  all  dined  together  soon  after- 
wards on  the  bungalow  fare,  with 
such  additions  as  they  were  able  to 
make ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the'ge- 
neral  opinion  that  a  bad  dinner  was 
much  better  than  a  good  one.    The 
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eame  party  had  certainly  not  found 
the  same  enjoyment  at  any  of  their 
gorgeoos  feasts  in  Calcatta.    When 
the  meal  was  over  there  was  a  ge- 
neral adjournment  to  the  verandah, 
where  the  almost  sadden  darkness 
which  follows  sunset  in  the  East 
^as  relieved  by  a  moon  nearly  at  its 
fall — ^the  succeeding  moon,  conven- 
tionally rather   than   scientifically 
described,  to  that  which  had  lit  up 
the  Botanical  Grardens  on  a  certain 
eventful  night.    And  in  the  moon- 
light, when  the  deep  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  cry  of 
a  jackal — who  ought  to  have  been  a 
nightingale,  but  unfortunately  was 
not,  for  nightingales  do  not  love  wild 
parts  of  the  country,  and  will  have 
nothing  to  Ho  with  them— Winder- 
mere took  an  opportunity,  when 
Milward  was  entertaining  the  other 
ladies,  to  engage  himself  in  conversa- 
tion with  May.  They  had  a  long  talk, 
and  its  topics  included  all  the  oo- 
<currences  in  which  they  had  an  in- 
terest   in   common.     Windermere 
spoke  of  the  theatre,  and  told,  in 
decided  terms,  upon  which  be  had 
not   hitherto   ventured,   how    the 
*  Daughter  of  the  Doge '  had  won 
his  h^ty  and  how  he  had  cherished 
her  image  in  his  mind  even  when 
there  seemed  no  hope  that  he  would 
«ver  behold  her  again.   And  he  told 
her,  too,  of  the  gift  with  which  he 
had  accompanied  his  letter;    and 
the  latter  communication  agitated 
May  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasure 
which  Windermere's  avowal  gave 
her,  disguise  it  to  herself  as  she 
might;  for  it  told  her  of  the  dis- 
honour of  Cecil  Halidame,  and  con- 
firmed her  in  the  worst  suspicions 
which  she  had  entertained  of  that 
unhappy  man.  What  a  contrast,  she 
thought,  was  Windermere— with  his 
brave  nature  beaming  in  his  eyes, 
without  a  secret  thought — to  the 
man  by  whose  crafty  fascination  she 
had  once  been  bound.   Her  impulse 
was  to  turn  to  Windermere,  repay 
{raukoess  with  frankness,  and  say 
that  she  was  his  own.  But  she  felt — 
poor  girl,  she  had  no  need  to  feel 
fio— guilty  towards  him  in  her  pre- 
vious relations  with  Halidame,  and 
she  said  within  herself, '  I  dare  not 
give  him  an  answer  until  he  knows 
all.'    And  that  all  she  could  not 


persuade  herself  to  tell  him  now — 
she  could  not  nerve  herself  to  the 
task.  So  when  Windermere  pressed 
the  final  question,  which  ne  did 
with  all  a  lover's  ardour,  she  could 
meet  it  only  by  a  rather  strange 
reply,  of  which,  however,  we  have 
hsul  another  example.  She  said« 
'  Perhaps.' 

It  was  enough  for  Windermere. 
He  was  a  happy  man. 

It  was  soon  tune — how  the  hours 
had  flown  by ! — to  separate  for  the 
night,  and  then  May  found  herself 
alone  with  Mrs.  Beltravers,  for  Oon- 
stanoe  preferred  to  be  without  other 
society  than  that  of  the  English 
maid.  May's  thoughts  at  onoe  re- 
verted to  the  meeting  with  Cecil 
Halidame,  and  she  could  not  forbear 
asking  the  meaning  of  the  reference 
to  herself  which  she  had  overheard. 
The  truth  was  that  Halidame,  aa- 
Buming  Mrs.  Beltravers  to  be  aware 
of  his  relations  towards  the  younger 
lady,  had  excused  himself  without 
being  accused,  and  betrayed  the  fiict 
which  he  would  have  been  desirous 
on  every  account  to  conceal.  His 
jealousy  of  his  brother,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  interview,  had  caused 
him  to  cast  the  bitterest  reproaches 
upon  Mrs.  Beltravers,  probably  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  might  meet 
with  a  similar  accusation  in  return, 
and  to  anticipate  it  with  a  want  of 
caution  to  be  accounted  for  only  by 
his  state  of  distraction  at  the  tim& 

However  that  may  have  been, 
Mrs.  Beltravers  did  not  find  May's 
question  a  pleasant  one  to  answer. 
Her  tranquil  temperament,  which 
so  frequently  saved  her  from  think- 
ing when  thmking  would  briug  pain, 
had  enabled  her  to  dismiss  the 
matter  from  her  mind  during  the 
evening ;  but  now  the  question  must 
be  fac^,  and  how  was  she  to  answer 
it  ?  She  essayed  a  hal  f-  truth. 
W  '  Mr.  Halidame,'  she  said,  '  has 
been  persecuting  me  with  his  atten- 
tions for  years  past ;  and,  according 
to  his  story,  he  has  been  flirting  with 
you  lately ;  and  when  he  forced  him- 
self upon  me  this  afternoon  he  was 
trying  to  explain  his  conduct  That 
is  all.' 

But  Mrs.  Beltravers  blushed  so 
deeply  as  she  said  this,  that  May 
was  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that 
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it  was  not  all,  and  that  the  elder 
lady  Imew  a  great  deal  more  about 
Cecil  than  she  chose  to  say.  Mrs. 
Beltrayers  saw  that  her  evasion  had 
not  snooeeded,  and  reproached  her- 
self mentally  for  exposing  May  to 
the  danger  which  might  come  from 
her  ignorance  of  Cecil's  true  cha- 
racter. The  latter  thought  came  to 
her  suddenly,  and  startled  her  not  a 
little;  and  after  a  seyere  struggle 
with  herself,  she  determined  to  make 
Sd^y  a  confidant  of  her  secret. 

The  commnnication  was  a  painfol 
one;  bat  Mrs.  Beltravers  gained 
courage  as  she  proceeded,  for  May 
received  it  with  every  expression  of 
sympathy,  and  was  moved  more 
than  once  to  tears.  At  its  conclu- 
sion the  girl  kissed  the  narrator 
affectionately,  and  then  Mrs.  Bel- 
travers  asked — 

'  Do  you  despise  me.  May,  for  my 
conduct?' 

'  Despise  you  1'  cried  the  girl,  with 
renewed  embrace ;  '  despise  you ! — 
that  would  be  harsh  and  cruel,  and 
I  could  not  be  that  to  you.  You 
have  been  a  kind  friend  to  me,  as 
you  are  to  everybody  you  meet,  and 
I  could  not  love  you  the  less  even 
had  your— your  fault — been  greater 
than  it  was.  I  should  be  happy — 
more  happy  than  I  can  express— if 
I  could  hear  that  you  were  recon- 
ciled with  your  husband.' 

'  That  he  were  reconciled  to  me, 
May,  you  should  say :  I  have  been 
true  to  him  all  these  years,  in 
thought  as  in  deed.' 

'  I  know  you  have :  I  would  not 
believe  the  contrary.  But  your  hus- 
band^surely  he  cannot  know * 

'  He  knows  nothing,  I  fear,  and 
desires  to  know  nothing.  He  took 
his  own  course  at  the  time,  intend- 
ing to  keep  it  His  character  is 
stem;  not  cold — I  must  not  say 
that-— only  stem.  But  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  he  could  but  know 
— he  might  change  towards  me— 
and  yet  I  scarcely  know.' 

'I  am  sure,  judging  from  what 
you  tell  me  of  him,  that  he  would. 
He  cannot  be  so  stem — so  hard— 
as  to  be  quite  unforgiving.' 

'  I  should  be  happy  indeed  if  I 
felt  as  certain  as  you  do.  But  I 
have  seen  nothing  of  him  since  that 
dreadful  night— beard  nothing.' 


'And  you  have  never  ^known 
where  to  find  him?' 

'  I  might  have  known  by  address- 
ing a  letter  to  the  proper  authority, 
for  he  has  been  until  lately  still  o» 
the  list  of  the  army— I  believe  he 
has  at  last  sold  out  But  I  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  appeal  U> 
him,  and  I  have  always  hoped  that 
by  a  chance — or  what  people  call  a 
chance— we  should  meet  I  have 
had  a  presentiment,  indeed,  that  we 
should  do  so  some  day.' 

'And  you  cannot  tell  at  the 
present  time  where  to  find  him  ?* 

Mrs.  Beltravers  blushed  deeply 
as  she  answered — 

'  I  thitik  I  do  know  now.  I  have 
reascn  to  believe  that  he  is  in 
India.' 

'My  dear  friend,'  said  May,  'yon 
ought  to  have  courage  to  write  to 
him — no  man  could  be  so  hard  and 
cold  as  to  be  indifferent  to  your 
tale.  If  I  knew  him — your  hua- 
band — I  would  make  him  come  to 
you.' 

May  said  this  with  an  air  of  ^reat 
determination,  stamping  her  little 
foot  'I  should  like  to  tell  mj 
father  all  that  you  have  told  me,' 
she  continued;  'he  might  advise 
you— perhaps  help  you;  he  may 
even  be  acquainted  with  your  hus- 
band— ^he  also  served  in  India  for 
some  years.  May  I  tell  him  when 
we  meet?  He  is  coming  to  us,  yon 
know,  at  Dehra  Doon,  to  take  me 
away.' 

There  was  but  a  dim  light  in  the 
room,  where  the  two  ladies  were 
seated  side  by  side  upon  one  of  the 
rude  beds,  and  May  did  not  notice 
the  emotion  which  the  faoe  of  Mrs. 
Beltravers  betrayed  when  asked  this 
question.  But  she  heard  her  say, 
after  a  short  pause : 

*  You  may,  my  child ;  you  may. 
Tell  him  all  you  know— all  I  have 
told  you.  It  may  be  that  you  will 
bring  me  back  my  happiness.' 

Mrs.  Beltravers  folded  May  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  her  fondly;  and 
May  promised  that  she  would  write 
to  her  father  while  on  the  journey, 
and  enlist  his  sympathies  before 
they  met 

'  I  should  be  so  happy  if  any  act 
of  mine  could  help  you,'  said  May. 

Mrs.  Beltravers  lussed  her  again; 
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and  then  the  two  ladies  began 
brashing  out  their  hair — an  opera- 
tion which  they  might  just  as  well 
have  been  performing  all  the  time 
they  were  talking— which  was  a 
sign  that  they  intended  at  last  re- 
tiring to  rest. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE  JOUBNBY — ^THB  ENEMY'S  CAMP 
— AND  WHO  WENT  TO  MEET  THE 
ENEMY. 

Some  people  like  d4k  travelling 
in  India.  It  has  its  pleasant  side ; 
it  gives  you  a  thoroagh  sense  of 
freedom.  It  has  all  the  charm  which 
belongs  to  running  away,  without 
entailing  the  responsibility  of  being 
pursued.  It  is  very  different  from 
the  liberty  which  you  ei^y  on 
board  ship — which  poets  and  other 
deluded  persons  have  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. Corsairs  and  misan- 
thropes to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing^ a  ship,  if  it  be  a  Paradise 
of  freedom,  has  many  prosaic  draw- 
backs. You  are  safe  from  the 
postman's  knock  and  the  news- 
papers, and  the  visit  of  the  possible 
dan ;  but  you  are  at  the  mercy  of 
a  great  many  people  who  may  make 
you  very  uncomfortable— that  is  to 
say,  if  yon  are  in  the  position 
of  a  passenger.  The  captain,  if 
he  does  his  duty  in  a  conscientious 
manner,  will  bore  you  with  regu- 
lations which  may  be  necessary 
for  a  community,  but  are  apt  to 
chafe  the  individual ;  and  the  same 
officer,  if  he  happens  to  be  of  a 
cheerful  temperament  and  socially 
inclined,  will  probably  pay  more 
than  necessary  attention  to  the  lady 
passengers,  in  which  case  he  is  cer- 
tain to  run  you  upon  a  rock  or  a 
coral  reef.  And  at  best — besides 
accepting  the  inevitable  society-^ 
you  must  be  content  to  take  what- 
ever the  purser  pleases  to  give  you 
in  the  way  of  consommation,  with 
the  alternative  of  the  misery  which 
comes  from  living  in  a  chronic  state 
of  protest 

There  are  no  drawbacks  of  the 
kind  in  d&k  travelling,  you  may  pro- 
ceed when  you  please,  and  when  you 
like  you  may  rest.    You  are  not 


even  bound  to  stop  at  the  staging 
bungalows  unless  you  think  fit; 
and  you  have  no  regulations  to  ob- 
serve except  such  as  are  made  ex- 
pressly for  your  convenience.  These 
advantages  were  fully  appreciated 
by  our  travellers  on  the  present 
occasion. 

They  were  not  in  a  great  hurry, 
so  incurred  very  little  fatigue ;  and 
the  weather  was  so  cool  that  they 
had  no  need  to  rest  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  so  that  they  put  up  at 
the  bungalows  only  at  night,  and 
did   the   travellitig   by   day,   like 
respectable  people.    Now  that  Win- 
dermere had  joined  them,  the  ladies 
had  no  anxiety   about  an  escort; 
and  if  their  carriages  could  not  keep 
always  together — owing  to  discre- 
pancies among  the  d&k  horses,  some 
of  which  would  go  and  some  of 
which  would  not— they  managed  at 
least  to   meet   frequently  on   the 
road,  and  always  at  the  bungalows. 
At  the  latter,  Mrs.  Beltravers'  re- 
sources enabled  them  to  enjoy  some- 
thing like  a  well-regulated  manage — 
picnicky,  but  pleasant — and   after 
a  few  days  of  this  kind  of  life,  the 
idea  of  a  domestic  state  of  'utter 
civilization'  became  repugnant  to 
the  idea.    They   passed  very  few 
European  passengers  on  the  road; 
and  the  natives  who  traversed  it 
in  hackeries,  or  little  pavilions  on 
wheels— or  more  frequently  on  foot, 
with  their  bundles  and  brass  lotahs, 
and  their  heads  bound  up  to  save 
them    from    the     dust  —  scarcely 
seemed  to  break  the  solitude,  and 
were  as  much  a  part  of  the  scene  as 
the  paddy  fields  and  the  peepuls. 
There  was  an  interval  of  excitement 
in  traversing  the  Parisnauth  Hills, 
and  the  Dunwah  Pass  was,  as  usual, 
a  trial ;  but  the  difficulties  entailed 
by  this  unruly  part  of  the  country 
were  amply  compensated    by  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  scenery,  made 
strange  and  solemn  at  night  when 
the  dry  wooded  hills  were  alive  with 
shifting  fires.    Crossing  the  Ganges 
at  Benares,  and  that  desert  of  sand, 
the  Soane— over  both  of  which  rail- 
way-trains now  run  without  inter- 
ruption— were  then  laborious  per- 
formances;   and  May  was   not   a 
little  surprised  when  she  found  that 
the  carriages  of  the  party  must  be 
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OQDTeyed— in  the  one  caae  upon 
boftts  and  in  the  other  npon  tracks 
— ^l^  means  of  teams  of  oxen,  which 
slowlj  pnlled  the  Tehides  thiongh 
fine  sand,  into  which  the  iv  heels 
sank  almost  as  high  as  their  axles. 
The  sand^  too,  being  occasionally 
shifting,  there  was  a  little  excite- 
ment in  the  idea  that  yon  might 
be  possibly  swallowed  np.  Bnt 
there  were  few  other  Tarieties  in 
the  jonmey,  and  the  leyel  plains 
which  bounded  the  easy  part  of  the 
road  were  remarkable  r  little  bnt 
dnlness  and  dost 

Higher  np  the  country  there  was 
another  \Ai  of  railway,  bnt  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  jocuney  onr  tr»- 
yellers  had  to  depend  npon  the  dftk ; 
and  theur  progress  was  as  monoto- 
nons  as  ooald  well  be.  Bnt  cTery- 
body,  except  poor  (Ckmstance  and 
Matilda-Jane,  the  English  maid,  said 
they  enjoyed  it  immensely.  That 
Constance  should  not  be  prepared 
to  find  amnsement  in  passing  scenes 
yon  may  well  imagine ;  bnt  Matilda- 
Jane's  objections  w««  connected 
with  dignity.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
she  conddered,  should  not  *  lower 
themselyes'  by  such  a  rough  way  of 
living;  for  her  part  she  had  never 
been  need  to  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  BO  forth.  I  must  do  Matilda- 
Jane,  however,  tiie  justice  to  admit 
that  h«r  superiors  were  principally 
pleased  with  MbQ  journey  because 
they  were  pleased  with  each  other 
— and  themselves. 

Thus  far  all  went  well ;  bat  the 
party  were  not  destined  to  reach 
their  journey's  end  without  an  un- 
expected adventure. 

It  was  on  the  tenth  day  after  their 
departure  from  Calcutta  that  they 
were  proceeding  along  the  road, 
making  remarkably  good  way  in 
consequence  of  the  horses  attached 
to  their  several  vehicles  being  una- 
nimous in  consenting  to  go,  when  a 
sudden  difficulty  arose  with  those 
animals,  who  manifested  a  strong 
tendency  to  turn  round  and  proceed 
the  other  way.  The  native  drivers 
urged  them  in  vain;  they  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  crawl,  and 
the  least  relaxation  in  the  means 
adopted  for  propulsion  was  certain 
to  be  followed  by  a  retrogressive 
movement  calculated  to  bring  about 


an  overturn.  Windermere's  ghanee 
was  in  advance  of  the  two  othexSy 
ccmtaining  respectively  Mrs.  Belti»- 
vers  and  Mayjand  Constance  and 
Matilda-Jane^  the  native  servants 
having  been  left  behind,  after  the 
meeting  with  Windermere,  to  make 
their  way  in  their  own  manner. 
There]was  some  alarm  among  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  vehicles  in  the  rear  at 
these  proceedings,  andsome  surprise 
when  the  drivers  presenUy  pulled 
up.  Looking  out  from  the  open 
doors  the  ladies  then  saw  Winder- 
mere stimding  in  the  road  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  with  several 
natives — evidentiy  travellers — who 
were  gesticulating  with  much  ani- 
matimi,  and  pointing  in  a  particular 
direction*  They  weie  joined  while 
thus  engaged  by  two  sowars,  who 
appeared  to  belong  to  tiie  mounted 
police,  employed  at  that  time  to 
patrol  the  road  for  the  protection  of 
passengers,  and  the  latt^  were 
especially  earnest  in  the  communi- 
cations which  they  made  to  Win- 
dermere. A  few  minutes  afterwards 
that  gentleman  approached  the 
riage  of  Mrs.  Beltravers,  and 

'  You  must  not  be  alarmed, 
ladies,  but  we  might  have  had  an 
awkward  rencontre  here — we  were 
nearly  getting  into  the  enemy's 
camp.' 

The  words  '  enemy '  and  '  camp ' 
did  not  reassure  the  ladies;  but 
Windermere  proceeded — 

*  The  fact  is  that  a  disappointed 
chief,  belonging,  I  believe,  to  Oude^ 
is  making  a  raid  upon  this  part  of 
the  country.  He  is  in  considerable 
force,  and  is  encamped  about  a  mile 
ahead,  a  short  distimce  off  the  road. 
We  cannot  think  of  going  on,  and 
must  return  at  once  to  Banglepore. 
We  dare  not  hope  to  make  Meerut, 
I  fear,  for  some  days  to  come ;  but 
there  is  no  danger  for  the  present, 
and  we  are  happily  warned  in  time.' 

The  situation  was  not  a  plesjsant 
one,  and  the  ladies,  whose  heads 
were  full  of  the  horrors  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  may  be  pardoned  if 
they  did  not  at  once  take  Winder- 
mere's advice  in  reference  to  being 
alarmed.  But  they  bore  themselves 
bravely,  and  nobody  made  any  re- 
monstrance except  Matilda-Jane, 
who  said  that  she  knew — which  she 
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certainly  did  not— of  what  must 
come  from  such  an  outlandish  way 
of  travelling,  and  added,  in  a  warn- 
ing way,  that  her  'Enery  (a  gentle- 
man to  whom,  it  seems,  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married)  woald  be 
very  angry  when  he  heard  what 
had  happened.  It  seemed  very  on- 
likely,  nowever,  that  the  anger  of 
'Enery  would  bear  any  approach,  in 
its  consequences,  to  the  anger  of 
Achilles  upon  a  celebrated  occuBton ; 
so  there  was  a  general  contentment 
to  accept  the  threatened  condition. 
But  Matilda-Jane  needed  a  little 
bullying  from  Windermere  before 
she  would  cease  to  upbraid;  and 
even  then  she  protected  herself  by  a 

Erotest,  and  threatened  to '  take  the 
kw'  of  that  gentleman  for  bringing 
them  all  into  such  a  situation. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
howcTer,  so  the  horses'  heads  were 
soon  turned,  and  the  animals,  hav- 
ing their  own  way  at  last,  went  like 
the  wind.  The  next  stage  was  ac- 
complished with  wonderful  speed, 
and  the  next  relay  of  horses,  ani- 
mated apparently  by  the  same  in- 
stinct (animals,  I  sujppose,  commu- 
nicate :their  impressions  to  one  an- 
other like  human  beings),  seconded 
the  efforts  of  their  pxedeoeesors 
with  equal  ardour.  Our  party  had 
passed  through  Mynpoone  early  in 
the  morning,  and  it  was  early  in  the 
afternoon  when  they  were  turned 
back,  having  accomplished  some 
thjriy  miles  of  their  journey  duhng 
the  intervening  time.  They  would 
reach  their  destination  before  even- 
ing at  their  present  pace;  but  they 
heud  scarcely  proceeded  half  way  on 
the  second  ste^e,  when  there  came  an 
incident  which  delayed  them  for  a 
short  intervaL 

Windermere  was  looking  out  from 
the  door  of  his  carriage  with  more 
anxiety,  I  fancy,  than  he  had  chosen 
to  express  to  the  ladies,  when  he 
saw  in  the  distance  a  body  of 
mounted  troops  approaching  at  the 
trot  From  the  space  which  it  occu- 
pied against  the  clear  sky— it  occu- 
pied a  rising  gronnd^he  judged  it 
to  be  an  entire  regiment;  but  he 
could  make  out  little  more  until, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  race-glass 
which  he  had  at  hand,  he  discovered 
that  the  men  were  natives— evi- 


dently a  regiment  of  Irregular 
Horse.  They  might  be  friends,  but 
it  was  equally  certain  that  they 
might  be  enemies,  and  the  chance 
had  to  be  met.  What  should  he 
do?  Windermere  possessed  the 
best  kind  of  courage,  that  of  cool- 
ness and  composure.  Two  minutes' 
deliberation  decided  him  that  to 
turn  once  more  would  be  of  no 
avail.  The  danger  behind  was  cer- 
tain; the  danger  in  front  was  at 
least  doubtful,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  alarm  the  ladies  until  the 
event  could  be  ascertained.  But 
the  ladies  soon  found  out  the  state 
of  the  case  for  themselves.  Matilda- 
Jane,  as  they  approached  the  ad- 
vancing resBolahs,  saw,  without  the 
aid  of  a  race-glass,  that  they  were 
composed  of  native  troops;  so  she 
gave  up  all  for  lost  at  once. 

'  What  am  I  to  do?'  she  said  to 
(Constance.  '  I  am  quite  at  their 
mercy,  and  may  be  carried  off  at 
once;  and  I  never  could  bear  to 
have  an  odious  black  man  for  a  hus- 
band, to  say  nothii^  of  all  his  other 
wives!' 

Constance,  though  agitated  her- 
self at  the  possible  danger,  could 
not  help  being  amused  at  the  way  in 
which  Matilda- Jane  jumped  to  con- 
clusions. That  young  i>er8on  did 
not  seem  to  fear  for  her  life;  but 
appeared  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  among  the 
entire  regiment  of  horse  to  carry 
her  off  into  splendid  and  compli- 
mentary captivity,  by  making  her 
the^  Light  of  somebody's  Harem 
upon  the  shortest  x)08sible  notice. 

Mrs.  Beltravers  and  May,  you  may 
be  sure,  had  their  share  of  appre- 
hension when  they  saw  the  cloud  of 
dust,  among  which,  as  a  rising 
breeze  from  time  to  time  swept  it 
aside,  they  beheld  the  ominous  as- 
pect of  native  sowars.  But  Winder- 
mere, who  was  still  busy  with  his 
race -glass,  presently  solved  ail 
doubts. 

'  White  officers,  by  Jove !'  he  ex- 
claimed. '  Thank  €k>d,  we  are 
saved!' 

Windermere,  you  see,  like  a  great 
many  English  gentlemen,  used  the 
name  of  the  heathen  deity,  from 
force  of  habit,  a  little  inconsist- 
ently. 
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WiQi  his  next  bieath  be  called 
oat  to  ftll  the  drirera  to  pall  op; 
and  the  three  carnages  were  aooa 
echelloned,  in  a  more  or  lessiegalar 
manner,  along  the  roftd. 

The  measoired  aoand  of  the  trot 
was  now  heard  dislinctlj,  and  the 
dust  seemed  to  increase  as  the  ressa^ 
lahs  drew  near.  Windermere  now 
alighted,  and  ran  to  the  two  gharees 
— he  went  first  to  that  of  Mrs.  BeK 
travers  and  May^to  assore  their 
occapants  of  their  safety,  and  before 
be  left  that  Tehicle  be  performed  a 
very  impolite  act.  He  tenderly  em- 
braced, and  kissed  several  times, 
one  lady  in  the  presence  of  another. 
Who  that  lady  was  I  leave  yoa  to 
g^ess;  bat  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  not  Mrs.  Bel- 
travers. 

It  was  a  very  mean  advantage 
for  Windermere  to  take  of  the  sup- 
posed danger,  fiat  nobody  was 
offended— Mrs.  Beltravers  smiled, 
and  May  shed  tears  which  were  not 
quite  teftrs  of  grief.  It  is  carious 
what  a  minor  matter  she  considered 
their  condition  on  the  road  in  com- 
parison with  some  other  things  of 
more  domestic  interest 

The  regiment  soon  came  up  to 
the  travellers ;  the  advanced  guard 
went  by,  and  then  was  heard,  in  a 
brave  £nglish  word  of  coomiand, 
the  mandate  to  halt.  The  halt  fol- 
lowed in  an  instant,  and  then  the 
commanding  officer  rode  oat  from 
his  place  to  address  Windermere. 
The  two  gentlemen  recognised  one 
another  immediately  as  old  acquaint- 
ances. 

'  How  are  you,  colonel  ?'  said  one ; 
'you remember  me— Windermere ? 
I  ought  to  have  known  such  a  cele- 
brated regiment  as  Howland's  Horse 
in  the  distance.' 

'  Glad  to  see  you,  my  boy/  said 
the  other,  with  cordial  haste.  'I 
need  not  ask  yoa  what  you  are  doing 
here^-going  on  to  Banglepore,  of 
course.  I  am  after  that  rascal  Feroze 
Shah,  who's  playing  the  devil  some- 
where ahead.  Only  got  the  tel egram 
this  morning— in  our  saddles  an 
hour  after.  There  are  more  troops 
to  come  from  Banglepore,  so  don*t 
be  astonished  if  you  meet  them.' 

Windermere  gave  Colonel  How- 
land  a  hasty  account  of  the  manner 


in  which  the  party  had  been  tamed 
back,  and  was  able,  besides— which 
was  a  much  more  important  matter 
— to  give  him  a  very  good  idea  of 
where  tbs  enemy  was  to  be  found. 
The  colonel  was  aboat  to  march  at 
once  on  receiving  this  information, 
but  Windermere  detained  him  for 
an  instant 

'  Pardon  me  for  asking/  said  be, 
'what  that  Hussar  officer  does 
among  you;  I  can't  see  his  iMce, 
bat  his  uniform  is  not  yours.' 

'He  volunteered,  and  has  been 
allowed  to  do  duty  with  us,  as  one 
of  my  officers  was  placed  suddenly 
on  the  sick  list  Good-bye,  old 
fellow;  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet 
again.' 

And  the  soldier  wrung  the  hand 
of  the  civilian  with  much  warmth. 
They  were  by  no  means  intimate 
acquaintances,  but  cordiality  grows 
with  the  occasion. 

The  regiment  was  now  at  the  trot, 
and  as  it  went  off  and  Windermere 
stayed  for  a  moment  to  speak  to 
Constance,  the  Hussar  officer  whom 
he  had  noticed  rode  out  from  his 
place  and  palled  up  beside  the  car- 
riage containing  Mrs.  Beltravers  and 
HiUy. 

'Good-bye,  Marian/ said  he;  'it 
is  a  strange  chance  that  we  should 
meet  in  this  manner:  say  good-bye 
to  me,  for  I  think  we  shidl  never 
meet  again;  something  tells  me  so.' 
Then,  for  the  first  time  noticing 
May,  he  looked  somewhat  confused, 
but  added,  '  Say  good-bye  also  to 

me.  May,  or  I  should  say  Miss , 

but  never  mind,  and  forgive  me  for 
my  treatment  of  you.  I  am  very 
bad,  and  never  behaved  well  to  any 
woman  in  my  life,  except  one ;  and 
you  know,  Marian,  that  I  was  always 
true  to  you.' 

Mrs.  Beltravers  was  deeply  affected. 
She  could  only  say — 

'Good-bye,  Captain  Halidame— 
I  forgive  you.* 

'  Say,  Ctecil,  for  the  last  time.* 

'  Well,  good-bye— Cecil— and  we 
nnust  not  meet  again,  remember,  if 
we  can  avoid  it' 

*  We  never  sludl  meet,  I  tell  you. 
If  I  am  not  knocked  over  to-day  or 
to-morrow  be  sure  my  time  will 
hoon  come,  and  then  you  will  be  rid 
of  me.' 
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'Do  not  be  cruel,  Cecil;  good- 
bye, and  heaven  protect  you.' 

May  echoed  the  prayer  in  her  own 
mind,  with  perhaps  a  little  more 
meaning ;  but  she  could  not  look  at 
its  subject  as  she  faltered  forth — 

'  I  forgive  you.  Captain  Halidame 
— good-bye.' 

Halidame  inclined  his  head,  and 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  galloped 
off  to  rejoin  the  colamn.  The  look 
of  despair  which  lit  his  handsome 
face  was  such  as  a  man  can  bear 
but  once  in  his  life. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

HOW  THBT  7ABJED  AT  BAHGLEPOBX— 
A  DI8C0VBBY. 

It  was  sunset  when  the  travellers 
arrived  at  Banglepore.    The  station 
bore  a  very  different  aspect  from 
that  which  it  had  borne  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Then  it  was  all  in  repose; 
now  it  was  alive  with  men  moving 
about  and  talking  in  groups,  evi- 
dently under  the  influence  of  some 
sbrong  excitement  The  dak  gharees, 
announced   by   the   horns  of  the 
drivers,  were  at  once  surrounded 
by  eager  expectants  of  news.  Whence 
did  they  come,  and  what  was  known 
of  the  enemy  ?   Such  were  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  Windermere  as 
he  alighted ;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  occupants  of  the  other  car- 
riages were  ladies,  there  came  offers 
of  hospitality  from  all  sides.    Win- 
dermere, on  their  part,  accepted  an 
offer  to  be  '  put  up'  from  the  sur- 
geon of  the  station,  who  had  a  larger 
house   than   most  of  his   brother 
officers,  and  Mrs.  Beltravers  and 
their  party  soon  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  a  very  pretty  bunga- 
low, with  a  garden  and  a  great  many 
civilised   arrangements   besides—a 
strong  contrast  to  the  dak  bunga- 
lows with  which  they  bad  been  con- 
tent since  leaving  Calcutta.    Provi- 
sion was  made,  too,  for  Windermere, 
as  a  matter  of  course.    He  did  not 
happen  to  find  any  men  he  knew, 
but  strangers  were  quite  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.    One  of  these— an 
officer  of  a  line  regiment,  of  which 
a  wing  was  quartered  in  the  station 
— appropriated  Mm  immediately  as 
a  guest,  and  he  was  then  and  there 


introduced  to  the  mess  as  an  hono- 
rary member.  He  dined  there  that 
evening,  after  having  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  ladies  were  being  cared 
for  in  right  Indian  style ;  and  from 
the  conversation  of  those  about  him 
he  was  soon  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  crisis. 

The  enemy  were  on  the  march 
downwards,  it  appeared;  but  it  was 
not  certain  which  way  they  would 
take,  whether  they  would  come  to 
Banglepore  or  go  to  Hookumabad, 
some  thirty  miles'  distance,  where 
the  force  opposed  to  them  would  be 
weaker,  consisting  as  it  did  of  little 
beyond  the  native  police.  Orders 
had  been  given  that  a  regiment  of 
Jesailchees,  or  lanoemen,  should  be 
pushed  up  that  night,  the  wing  of 
Europeans  being  reserved  for  the 
defence  of  the  station,  for  which 
service,  at  that  time,  native  troops 
were  not  considered  safe.  The 
regiment  marched  off  late  in  the 
evening,  and  there  was  a  great 
gathering  on  the  verandah  of  the 
mess-house  to  speed  the  parting  of 
their  officers. 

The  ceremony  is  a  sad  one,  that 
of  saying  good-bye  to  men  (who  are 
going  off  to  meet  an  enemy.    There 
is   a   certain   suspicion    on    both 
sides  that  they  will  not  comeback, 
and  the  cheery  tone  assumed  has 
something  ghastly  about  it  It  must 
be  said,  however,  for  those  who  are 
left  behind,  that  they  always  envy 
their  friends  who  are  for  the  front; 
and  if  they  do  not  sentimentalize 
much  upon  such  occasions  it  is  not 
because  they  feel  the  les&    '  Have 
a  peg  before  you  go.*    *  Thank  you, 
I  have  had  one  already.'    '  Do  you 
want  any  weeds?'    'Thank  you,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  a  few.'    'I  shall 
certainly  go  to  the  ball  if  I  am  back 
in  time ;  and  tell  our  young  friend 
with  the  yellow  hair  that  I  shall 
hold  her  to  her  promise.'    '  All  right, 
old  boy,  count  upon  me.    Ehitmut- 
gar,  hilatee  j>anee  aur  brandy  throb 
Zao— stirrup-cup,  my  dear  fellow — 
must  have  it.^     'Good-bye,   God 
bless  you ;  by  this  time  toHmorrow 
we  shall  expect  to  hear  that  you 
have  given  a  good  account  of  Feroze 
Shah.^    '  Oh,  he'll  be  settled  before 
we  arrive;  Howland  is  down  upon 
him  by  this  time;  like  his  luck; 
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we  shall  have  Bothing  to  do,  de- 
pend on  it.'  'Have  that  letter 
posted  for  me ;  I  had  no  time  to 
write  it  before.'  'Don't  tell  her 
anything  aboat  it;  she'll  only  laugh 
at  me,  and  at  you  too.'  'Yes,  I 
think  our  men  are  all  right,  bat  if 
they  cut  our  throats  in  tiie  middle 
of  the  night,  don't  be  surprised.' 
'No,  no  more  pegs;  quite  enough 
already.  There  goes  the  bugle— 
good-bye  again.' 

This  was  the  kind  of  conversation 
that  went  on  in  the  yerandah;  and 
as  the  officers  of  the  JeaaUchees  rode 
out  into  the  darkness,  their  com- 
rades returned  to  the  well-lighted 
mess-room,  where  the  talk  soon 
assumed  its  usual  cheerful  character, 
and  the  conYiviality,  as  the  graver 
visitors  dropped  off,  took  the  form 
of  comic  songs.  Windermere  was 
among  the  graver  visitors,  and  re- 
tired early  to  his— or  rather  his 
adopted  friend's — quarters. 

The  next  day  was  oDe  of  rumours. 
How  they  reached  the  station  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say;  but  news, 
true  or  false,  travels  in  India  with 
wonderful  speed,  and  the  bazaar 
beats  the  telegraph  as  often  as  not. 
The  authorities,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, received  information  which 
warranted  them  in  appealing  to  the 
commissariat,  and  provision  was 
made,  as  far  as  could  be,  for  a  siege 
of  some  leng^th.  The  community  at 
Banglepore,  indeed,  prepared  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  character  of  an 
'illustrious  garrison,'  holding  out 
under  conditions  of  great  peril,  and 
prepared  to  do  heroic  things  colleo- 
tively,  and  to  quarrel  dreadfully  in 
detail,  as  'illustrious  garrisons'  are 
apt  to  do.  I  am  bound  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  ^doctor's  house, 
where  Mrs.  Beltravers  and  her  party 
had  taken  refuge,  the  greatest  hur- 
mony  prevailed.  Nobody  gave  way 
to  despair  except  Matilda-Jane,  who 
still  said  that  her  'Enery  would  be 
very  angry  when  he  heard  of  the 
indignities  that  she  had  sufifered, 
and  still  maintained  her  opinion 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  should 
never  expose  themselves  to  such 
contingencies.  *  She  had  lived  in 
fEonilies  of  rank,  she  said  with  crush- 
ing sarcasm,  and  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  happened,  and  she 


was  not  prepared  to  be  made  the 
Light  of  a  Hiu»m  through  the 
strange  ways  of  mere  militajry  peo- 
ple. She  had  expected  better  things, 
she  added,  from  Mr.  Windermere, 
who  was  a  gentleman  and  a  civilian, 
and  she  could  not  understand  how 
he  could  have  been  so  imposed  upon. 
Matilda-Jane,  you  see,  had  imbibed 
certain  old  Indian  ideas  concerning 
the  relative  status  of  the  civil  and 
the  military  services  in  India,  and 
held  the  red  coat  in  but  small  com- 
parative esteem.  Her  intended 
'Enery,  ])erhaps  I  should  explain, 
occupied  the  position  of  an  uncove- 
nanted  clerk. 

Banglepore,  you  may  be  sure,  was 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  anange- 
ments  were  made  for  holding  out  to 
any  extent;  but  the  day  of  rumours 
brought  no  authenticated  news 
which  would  warrant  decisive  action, 
and  several  days  passed  without 
any  positive  intelligence.  During 
this  time  the  '  illustrious  garrisoir 
conducted  itself  remarkably  well, 
apart  from  a  little  quarrelling ;  and 
the  mess  dinners,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal civilians  partook,  were  of  a 
rather  lively  character  than  other- 
wise. A  few  of  the  officials  were  so 
divided  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued at  the  crisis  that  they  held  no 
social  intercourse;  but  scandals 
such  as  these  were  kept  secret,  and 
the  majority  of  those  who  met  at 
the  festive  board  were  unconscious 
of  the  uuder-current  which  was  at 
work.  The  comic  songs  went  on 
when  the  hours  grew  late,  and  the 
same  men  sang  the  same  songs  with 
a  constancy  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
It  is  rather  sad,  when  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  you  are  to  have 
your  throat  cut  or  not,  to  have  to 
listen  to  convivial  choruses  whioh 
have'ToonJ,  looral,  looral,  looral, 
right  folooral  la'  for  their  main  fea- 
true;  but  subalterns  will  be  subal- 
terns, though  the  skies  fall,  and  I 
suppose  th^  is  no  help  for  it 

At  last  came  real  and  authen- 
ticated news.  Feroze  Shah  was  not 
marching  upon  Banglepore,  but  had 
gone  to  Hookumabad,  having  pre- 
viously suffered  a  signal  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Howland*s  Horse,  in 
which  engagement  Howland'  s  Horse 
had  i)erformed  prodigies  of  valour. 
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Th&  remnant  of  his  force  had  been 
disposed  of  in  splendid  style  by  the 
police  of  Hookumabad,  headed  by  the 
magistokte  and  collector— an  admir- 
able specimen  of  the  'fighting 
ciyilians'  who  came  out  in  such  un- 
expected force  during  the  mutinies. 
And  the  news,  when  it  arrived  at 
Banglepore,  was  accompanied  by  an 
urgent  demand  for  medical  assist- 
ance. 

The  news  and  the  demand  arrived 
when  the  evening  had  considerably 
advanced,  and  the  comic  songs  were 
setting  in  at  the  mess.  They  were 
stopped  at  once,  as  you  may  suppose, 
ana  a  very  animated  chorus  remains 
unconduded  to  this  day.  The  solo 
performer  was  a  young  assistant- sur- 
geon who  had  just  arrived  from  his 
native  Ireland,  with  as  much  of  the 
accent  of  his  native  country  as  he 
could  conveniently  carry  away  with 
him — an  advantage  which  he  be- 
stowed freely  upon  his  song.  Upon 
this  officer  devolved  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  sick  at  Hookum- 
abad;  and,  obedient  to  the  call, 
he  at  once  prepared  to  depart 
I  am  afraid  that  the  period  of  the 
evening  had  brought  him  to  a  state 
when  he  was  better  prepared  for 
attendance  upon  the  healthy  than 
upon  the  sick ;  but  he  took  a  cheer- 
ful view  of  the  case. 

'I  am  an  Irishman,'  said  Mr. 
O'Brien, '  and  am  going  to  die  for 
my  country.' 

What  benefit  his  country  would 
derive  from  this  arrangement  did 
not  seem  very  clear ;  but  the  young 
doctor  appeared  to  consider  that  the 
Emerald  Isle  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  departing  this 
life,  upon  abstract  grounds.  His 
present  business,  however,  was  con- 
nected only  with  ^departing  from 
Banglepore,  and  this  process]  was 
soon  accomplished. 

'My  camel's  at  the  door  and 
my  horse  is  on  the  sea,'  said  Wc. 
O'Brien,  enthusiastically  misquoting 
his  favourite  poet;  'but  before  I 
go ' 

'  You  will  have  another  p^,'  said 
a  small  ensign. 

'Not  one;  not  one,'  said  Mr. 
O'Brien,  imbibing  the  contents  of  the 
pzo£fered  tumbler  with  mechanical 
inconsistency.    '  I  am  an  Irishman, 


and  am  going  to  die  for  my  country. 
Where  is  my  camel  f 

'Methinks  you  see  two  camels' in 
the  field/  said  another  ensign,  who 
prided  himself  upon  his  ready  wit 

There  was  only  one  camel,  how- 
ever, and  that  animal  was  waiting, 
with  its  native  driver,  outside  the 
verandah ;  andJMr.  O'Brien  was  soon 
mounted  upon  its  hump,  looking 
not  a  little  uncomfortable  in  his 
buttoned-up  shell-jaoket,with,  under 
his  arm,  a  square  case  of  instruments 
which  he  had  sent  for  from  his  quar- 
ters in  case  the  contents  of  his  pouch 
should  not  be  sufficient  In  this 
state  he  went  off  very  valiantly, 
under  a  cheering  salute  from  the 
party  assembled  in  the  verandah, 
to  which  was  added  a  voice  expres- 
sive of  playful  sympathy  with  the 
wounded  of  Hookumabad  under  the 
circumstances.  Bat  the  devoted 
doctor  responded  to  this  only  with 
a  reiteration  of  his  former  senti- 
ment, affirmative  of  his  nationality 
and  his  approaching  departure  from 
this  sublunary  sphere. 

When  his  friends  returned  to  the 
mess-room  they  found  fresh  news 
awaiting  them.  Windermere,  who 
had  been  absent  during  the  pre- 
vious proceedings,  now  retunied 
with  the  announcement  that  news 
had  been  received  of  Feroze  Shah 
having  been  reinforced;  and  it 
was  added  ^that  his  supposed  in- 
tention was  to  attack  tlie  station. 
This  report  was  soon  confirmed  by 
the  arrival  of  an  order  from  the 
brigadier  for  officers  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  etc. ;  and  a 
general  dispersion  immediately  took 
place — ^not,  however,  before  some 
curious  speculations  had  been 
thrown  out  concerning  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  certain  high 
authorities  being  allowed  to  con- 
duct the  defence  in  their  own  way. 
As  I  have  said,  there  was  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  between 
some  of  the  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and,  judging  from  the  opinions 
now  expressed— quietly  but  sig- 
nificantly— one  would  have  a  right 
to  suppose  them  all  in  the  wrong. 
'  Did  you  see  Bloater  this  evening — 
screwed  as  an  owl?' — ^'Mullins  is 
evidently  not  up  to  the  mark — did 
you  hear  what  he  told  Jawster  thia 
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morning?'— *  Unfortunate  for  Hol- 
ster that  his  arljatant  is  laid  up— tho 
doing-duty  Wallah  won't  coach  him 
a  bit,  and  when  he  had  his  regi- 
ment oat  this  afternoon  he  could 
no  more  move  it  about  than  he 
could  fly.  He  was  always  galloping 
after  the  major  to  know  what  were 
the  next  words  of  command,  and 
the  major  could  not  always  tell  him. 
I  heard  this  from  Jenks,  who  always 
goes  to  see  Holster  .'parade  as  he 
would  go  to  a  play— he  says  it 
was  finer  than  ever  to-day.'  Such 
were  the  cheerful  commentaries 
upon  the  qualifications  of  authority. 
I  dare  say  they  were  ijndeserved ; 
but  things  certainly  did  not  look 
Tery  promising  for  the  expected 
crisis. 

Windermere  was  returning  to  his 
quarters,  and  on  his  way  thither 
intended  to  call  at  the  doctor's  bun- 
galow and  inquire  after  Mrs.  Bel- 
travers  and  her  party,  intending  to 
apprize  the  elder  lady  quietly  of 
the  new  danger,  and  to  warn  her  to 
l)e  in  readiness  in  case  flight  should 
be  necessary ;  for  the  native  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  that  able 
officer.  Colonel  Holster,  was  not 
considered  safe,  and  in  the  event  of 
its  rising,  the  European  troops 
would  find  it  hard  to  face  the  double 
danger.  But  he  was  stopped  on 
his  way  by  an  officer  on  a  camel, 
who  called  to  him,  with  a  rich  Irish 
accent: 

*  Mr.  Windermere — if  you  are  Mr. 
Windermere — I  have  come  back  to 
say  that  there  is  a  gentleman  lying 
in  the  road  outside  cantonments 
who  is  not  able  to  move.  He  was 
fainting,  and  I  had  only  just  time 
to  revive  him  a  little,  and  can't  wait. 
Tell  the  fellow  here/  pointing  to 
the  native  driving  the  camel, '  that 
he  can  go  on  now  as  &st  as  he  likes 
— I  can't  muster  enough  Hindus- 
tanee— how  I  got  him  to  turn  back 
I  can't  tell.' 

Windermere  gave  the  required 
direction,  with  a  hint  to  Mr.  O'Brien 
— for  it  was  that  enthusiastic  young 
doctor — ^not  to  hazard  any  further 
delay;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  the 
spot  indicated,  to  look  i^ter  the 
stranger. 

Lying  by  the  side  of  the  road,  his 
head  and  shoulders  supported  by 


a  heap  of  kunker,  was  a  European 
having  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man. Windermere  droppned  upon 
one  knee  to  examine  him  more 
closely,  and  as  he  did  so  the  light 
of  the  waning  moon  revealed  itie 
features  of  Captain  Pemberton. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFB. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  much 
excitement  to  Mrs.  Beltravers  and 
her  friends.  The  position  of  danger 
in  which  they  were  placed  was  not 
to  be  ignored;  and  their  host,  like  a 
great  many  amiable  persons,  was  a 
gossip  of  no  small  magnitude,  and 
faithfully  retailed  to  them  every 
rumour  which  reached  him  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  visits,  so 
that  they  had  no  chance  of  forming 
a  too  favourable  impression  of  affaire. 
They  heard  the  latest  news  almost 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  mess,  and 
their  anxiety  was  so  great  that  they 
dared  not  retire  to  rest  at  the  usual 
hour,  but  waited  up  with  a  vague 
idea  that  a  crisis  would  occur  before 
morning  and  compel  them  to  take 
flight.  Every  sound  heard  from 
outside— the  cry  of  a  jackal,  the 
thumping  of  a  tom-tom,  or  even 
the  noise  of  the  wind,  which  was 
beginning  to  rise — set  their  hearts 
beating,  and  filled  them  with  tre- 
mors which  they  would  not  confess. 
I  suppose  people  ought  to  be  more 
assured  under  such  circumstances ; 
but  I  suspect  that  few  of  the  sex 
which  is  not  obliged  to  be  brave 
would  have  conducted  themselves 
difierently.  They  experienced  a 
dozen  false  alarms  at  least,  but  at 
last  there  came  a  real  one.  There 
was  a  noise  of  feet  in  the  compound 
and  of  voices,  native  and  European, 
and  a  loud  call  was  made  for  the 
chowkodars,  who  had  gone  to  sleep 
in  the  verandah.  Then  came  a 
knocking  at  the  doors,  which  were 
opened  by  the  bearer,  and  then 
there  was  a  scuffling  noise,  and  the 
deposit,  apparently,  of  some  heavy 
body  upon  the  floor.  The  ladies  by 
this  time  were  seriously  alarmed, 
and  Mrs.  Beltravers  told  Matilda- 
Jane  to  go  out  and  inquire  the 
meaning  of  the  disturbance ;  but  as 
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Maiilda-Jane  objected  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  a  native  ayah 
was  despatched  in  her  stead.  The 
ayah  returned  in  a  few  minnt&s 
with  the  intelligence  that  Winder- 
mere sahib  had  broaght  in  a  strange 
sahib,  wounded,  upon  a  litter,  and 
that  the  doctor  was  attending  him. 

This  explanation  alleviated  the 
fears  of  the  ladies,  who  had  begun 
to  apprehend  an  attack  upon  the 
house;  but  they  concluded,  from 
the  fact  of  a  wounded  man  having 
been  brought  in,  that  there  must 
have  been  fighting  of  some  kind  not 
far  off.  Presently  a  message  was 
received  from  Windermere,  asking 
to  see  Mrs.  Beltravers  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. That  lady  immediately 
left  the  side  room,  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  her,  and  hastened 
to  the  larger  apartment.  There  she 
found  Windermere,  looking  serious, 
but  with  no  signs  of  agitation  in  his 
iace. 

-'  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you,'  said 
he, '  that  awkward  reports  are  afloat 
of  what  may  happen  to  us  here  by 
the  morning.  I  do  not  myself  think 
the  case  very  urgent,  but  it  is  well 
to  be  prepared,  and  to  prepare  our 
friends,  in  the  event  of  the  worst 
coming  to  pass.  Should  we  have 
to  fly  I  will  stay  with  you,  and  give 
you  every  protection  in  my  power. 
In  the  meanwhile  an  awkward  com- 

C^'iation  has  arisen.  A  gentleman 
been  found  almost  insensible  on 
the  road  outside  cantonments.  He 
was  travelling  down  country  and 
came  across  three  of  Feroze  Shah's 
rascals,  who  stopped  his  carriage. 
He  unhorsed  two  of  them  with  his 
lOYolver,  and  before  the  third  had 
time  to  set  upon  him  he  had  leaped 
into  one  of  the  empty  saddles  and 
ridden  away  at  full  speed.  The 
third  man  was  now  joined  by  a  score 
or  two  more,  who  ail  started  off  in 
pursuit;  but  it  was  a  good  horse 
that  they  had  to  follow,  and  they  soon 
abandoned  the  chase.  This  horse 
bore  its  strange  rider  with  great 
willingness  for  twenty  miles  or 
more,  almost  to  the  boundary  of  the 
cantonments  here,  when  on  a  sudden 
it  started  at  something  on  the  road, 
and  threw  him  with  great  violence. 
I  have  jost  brought  him  in  to  get 
the  doctor's  assifltuice,  and  am  glad 
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to  find  that  he  is  not  nearly  so 
much  hurt  as  I  supposed.  He  is  a 
great  deal  shaken,  but  no  bones  are 
broken.  And  now  I  must  tell  you 
who  this  gentleman  is,  for  I  want 
you  to  break  it  gently  to  May.' 

'  To  May— why  to  May  T 

'  He  is  her  father — Captain  Pem« 
berton.' 

Mrs.  Beltrayers  turned  deadly 
pale  at  this  announcement,  and  sank 
fainting  upon  a  couch.  Windermere, 
alarmed  as  he  was  at  her  condition, 
was  even  more  surprised  at  her  re- 
ception of  the  intelligence.  But  his 
first  duty  was  to  call  for  assistance ; 
and  between  him  and  the  ayah  the 
lady  was  soon  restored  to  conscious- 
ness. 

'  Fray  pardon  me  for  this  weak- 
ness,' she  said,  with  a  faint  smile; 
'I  know  not — I  know  not  why  I 
should  have  been  so  affected;  but 
— ^but— I  have  been  much  excited 
all  day.  I  will  tell  May,  of  course. 
She  will  be  glad  to  be  on  the  spot 
to  help  her  father— he  is  not  much 
hurt,  you  say?' 

'No;  he  will  be  able  to  move 
about  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger.' 

'Thank  God  I'  said  Mrs.  Beltra- 
vers, emphatically. 

'  You  know  Captain  Pemberton,  I 
suppose?  Oh,  of  course  yon  would, 
as  a  friend  of  his  daught^.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  Captain  Pemberton,'' 
replied  Mrs.  Beltravers,  in  an  absent 
manner. 

'  Very  well,  then;  excuse  my  ab- 
ruptness— you  will  tell  May  at  once,, 
will  you  not?  He  will  be  glad  to 
see  her  presently.  He  knows  ^e  is 
here.' 

Mrs.  Beltravers  then  retreated  to 
her  room,  and  at  once  made  the 
communication  to  May,  whose  sur- 
prise was  great,  as  may  be  supposed ; 
out  her  gratitude  for  her  father's 
escape  overcame  every  other  emo- 
tion, and  she  did  not  lose  her  pre- 
sence of  mind.  She  was  prepiured 
to  see  him  at  once,  and  was  pre- 
sently conducted  to  the  room  in 
which  he  lay,  extended  upon  a 
couch,  but  looking  not  much  the 
worse  for  his  accident. 

'  My  dear  May,'  said  the  captain, 
presently,  'after  receiving  your  let- 
ter I  resolved  to  make  a  journey 
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down  conntry,  and  wrote  to  tell  yon 
that  I  wonld  meet  yon  here.  My 
letter  was  to  await  yon  at  the  post- 
offioe—I  suppose  yon  never  applied 
fbrii' 

'  We  have  had  too  mnch  to  think 
of,  dear  papa,  since  our  arrival; 
bnt  it  does  not  matter,  now  that  we 
have  met  and  I  know  yon  are  safe.' 

'Tes/ pursued  the  captain;  'that 
letter  of  yours  awoke  memories 
which  had  not  been  dead,  but  dor- 
mant, for  years;  and  your  appeal 
on  behalf  of  your  friend  recalled  to 
me  my  own  conduct  in  a  similar 
case,  which  presented  itself  to  me 
in  a  new  light  I  know  now  that  I 
was  harsh  and  cold ' 

'  My  dear  father,'  cried  May, 
'what  is  it  that  you  mean?  I 
wrote  to  you  about  a  stranger.' 

'Truly;  but  your  story  was  so 
like  another  story  that  I  could  not 
separate  the  two.  I  had  even  a 
presentiment — and  I  still  have  it — 
that  a  strange  discovery  was  in 
store  for  me ;  and  I  was  so  anxious 
to  see  the  friend,  to  whom  you  seem 
to  be  attached  by  such  strong  sym- 
pathies, that  I  could  not  wait  for 
your  arrival,  but  resolved  to  meet 
you  on  the  road.' 

'  And  yon  wish  to  see  Mrs  Beltra- 
vers  now?*  said  May. 

'  I  do ;  I  cannot  rest  until  I  know 
whether  or  not  my  presentiment  has 
any  foundation.' 

'  And  what  shall  I  tell  her?* 

'Tell  her  simply  that,  kiiowing 
all  you  have  told  me,  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  her  hus- 
band.' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Mrs. 
Eeltravers  was  clasped  in  her  hus- 
band's arms. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

HAPPINESS— OSCXL  HALIDAMB— A 
MABfilAQB. 

There  were  two  days  more  of 
anxiety,  during  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  rebels  were  undecided ; 
but  our  friends  at  Banglepore  were 
so  happy  among  themselves  that 
they  did  not  realise  the  danger  of 
the  situation.  Captain  Pemberton 
was  a  changed  and,  I  firmly  believe, 


a  happy  man.  His  stem  sense  of 
justice  was  forgotten,  except  as  the 
subject  of  reproaches  to  himself;  and 
he  made  such  large  allowances  for 
human  failings  that  he  would  have 
been  prepared  to  accept  his  worst 
enemies  as  his  dearest  friends.  As 
for  Mrs.  Beltravers— who  resumed, 
by  the  way,  her  own  name  punctu- 
ally on  the  following  morning— her 
happy  nature  could  always  meet 
happiness  half  way ;  and  she  luxu- 
riated and  ripened,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
a  new  sun.  It  is  mere  nonsense 
to  suppose  that  people  of  happy 
temperament  do  not  feel  as  others 
do.  Boses  in  full  bloom  may  be 
just  as  miserable,  when  they  oaght 
to  be,  as  less  favoured  flowers,  and 
we  must  allow  them  to  be  miserable 
in  their  own  way.  Had  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton allowed  the  thorns  to  ^ain 
an  ascendancy,  her  course  of  life, 
after  that  terrible  night  in  Calcutta, 
would  have  been  such  that  she  had 
never  dared  to  meet  her  husband 
again.  As  for  May,  her  happiness 
was  complete  indeed.  The  instinct 
of  the  heart,  which  had  drawn  her 
to  her  mother,  and  her  mother  to 
her,  was  not  to  be  set  down  to  acci- 
dent, or  called  by  any  such  conve- 
nient term  as  'a coincidence.'  There 
was  a  higher  motive  power  in  the 
matter,  and  her  ha|)piness  was  ele- 
vated by  the  consciousness.  How 
low  to  her  now  seemed  the  happi- 
ness which  she  felt  when  receiving 
the  plaudits  of  the  public  in  her 
celebrated  character  of  Bianca,  in 
'  Love  and  Liberty;  or,  the  Daughter 
of  the  Doge.'  It  was  the  difierence 
between  being  the  person  playing 
Bianca  and  being  Bianca  h^^f. 

There  was  another  element,  too, 
in  May*s  happiness,  and  not,  perhaps, 
the  least  important.  She  nad  not 
given  Windermere  a  formal  answer  as 
yet.  She  reproached  herself  already 
for  concealment  when  Cecil  Hali- 
dame  had  gained,  for  a  time,  an  in- 
fluence over  her.  She  resolved  that 
she  would  not  again  err;  and  she 
waited  to  see  her  father  before  com- 
ing to  a  final  decision.  And  now 
came  the  time  to  tell  him  all.  The 
conmiunication  was  received  as  May 
knew  that  it  would  be;  so  there 
was  no  more  hesitation,  and  the 
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love  which  the  girl  had  felt  from 
the  first  was  now  freely  avowed. 

All  this  time  there  was  still  a 
chance  that  Banglepore  might  be 
sacked,  and  its  garrison — after,  no 
doubt,  a  gallant  resistance — put  to 
the  sword.  But  on  the  third  day 
after  the  evente  recorded  in  our  last 
chapter— just  when  Captain  Pem- 
berton  was  able  to  move  about  as  of 
old— there  came  good  news.  The 
enemy  had  been  finally  routed  by 
reinforcements  of  European  troops, 
and  driven  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  that  of  Banglepore;  so  the  sta- 
tion was  safe.  And  the  authorities, 
deciding  now  that  it  had  never 
been  in  danger,  denounced  all  those 
who  had  desired  to  take  propKsr 
precautions  as  having  been  panic- 
struck  ;  and  in  order  that  no  scandal 
might  attach  to  themselves,  they 
made  up  their  differences  in  a 
fratwnfid  manner.  The  entire  dif- 
ficulty, they  decided,  had  been 
caused  by  subordinate  officers  and 
outsiders,  who  deserved  to  be 
placed  under  arrest  or  deported 
n>r  interfering  in  matters  with 
which  they  had  no  concern.  The 
subordinate  officers  and  outsiders 
thought,  by  the  way,  that  they 
had  some  concern  in  a  question 
affecting  their  own  lives;  but  in- 
sinuations of  the  kind  were  treated 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved* 

And  now,  after  several  days'  sus- 
pension of  the  poet,  came  in  the 
'Mofussilite'  and  the  'Delhi  Gar 
zette,'  containing  details  of  the  first 
fight  with  Feroze  Shah,  conspicu- 
ous in  which  were  accounts  of 
the  gallantry  displayed  by  an  officer 
of  Hussars,  who  had  volunteered 
upon  the  occasion.  He  had  led  a 
detachment  of  Howland's  Horse 
against  a  post  held  by  the  enemy, 
said  the  '  Delhi,'  with  an  intrepidity 
equalled  only  by  that  displayed 
in  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
at  Balaclava.  There  was  no  other 
precedent  in  history  for  such  daring. 
And  his  infiuence  over  his  men 
must  have  been  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  oonsideriog  that  they  were 
native  troops.  He  carried  the  post, 
but,  added  the  writer,  was  struck 
down  in  the  moment  of  victory  by 
a  rifle -ball;  and  poor  Cecil  Hali- 
dame,it  appeared,  was  last  seen  in  life 


extended  upon  the  ground,  pest  all 
hope,  and  pressing  to  his  lips  a  locket 
containing  the  miniature  of  a  lady. 

There  were  some  tears  shed  over 
the ' Delhi '  that  day  at  Banglepore; 
but  the  grief  was  of  a  mingled  kind, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  was  entirely  for  the 
loss  of  the  unhappy  officer.  The 
event  cast  a  cloud  upon  the  con- 
tentment of  our  friends;  but  Cecil 
had  died  forgiven  by  those  whom 
he  had  injured,  and  so  sincere 
was  the  feeling  on  all  sides,  that 
the  cloud  passed  away  as  clouds 
must  do,  and  toe  bright  sky  as- 
serted itis  supremacy.  I  may  here 
mention  that  some  papers  found 
among  Cedrs  effects  compromised 
the  character  of  a  certain  Baboo, 
who  got  a  bad  name  in  consequence, 
and,  having  got  a  bad  name,  was 
found  to  deserve  it  in  a  way  not 
contemplated  at  the  time;  for  he 
was  eventoally  discovered  to  be  an 
active  conspirator  against  the  Go- 
vernment, and,  upon  conviction, 
was  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of 
transportation.  I  believe  that  he 
is  at  present  an  inhabitant  of  one  of 
the  ijidaman  Islands. 

As  soon  as  the  road  upwards  was 
found  to  be  clear.  Captain  and  Mm. 
Pemberton,  with  Windermere,  May, 
and  Constance,  proceeded  to  Dehra 
Doon;  and  there  May  Femberton 
became  the  wife  of  Charles  Winder- 
mere. Constance  was  implored  to 
be  a  bridesmaid;  but  she  per- 
sistently refused,  for  TeaaoDB,  ,no 
doubt,  of  her  own.  They  all  re- 
mained for  some  months  in  that 
beautiful  valley,  varied  by  occa- 
sional excursions  up  to  Mussoorie, 
with  the  exception  of  '  the  Winder- 
meres,'  who  were  obliged  to  leave 
soon  after  the  honeymoon,  upon 
duty.  Captain  Pemberton  remained 
to  conduct  the  affieiirs  of  the  '  Great 
India  Amelioration  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Besources  Company,' 
which  flourished  beyond  all  expected 
tion ;  and  when,  after  another  year, 
he  wanted  to  go  home,  it  was  found 
that  he  could  serve  the  company 
with  wonderful  effect  upon  the  Lon- 
don direction.  So  home  he  went 
accordingly  with  his  wife ;  and  about 
the  same  time  Windermere  found 
himself  having  so  much  money  left 
him,  in  addition  to  his  former  for- 
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tune,  as  to  difiqniet  him  for  an 
Indian  career.  So  he  gave  up  the 
seryioe,  and  determined  to  go  home 
also,  and  make  a  dash  at  public 
life  in  England;  and  the  result 
was  that  our  friends  all  went  home 
together,  and  a  happier  party,  I 
ftnoy,  were  never  seen  on  board 
the  F.  and  0.  All  but  Constance. 
She  still  dreamed  away  her  days — 
and  her  nights  too,  I  am  afraid^ 
and  lived  in  the  reproachful  past 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

LEAVX-TAEINa. 

Another  year  passed  away.  The 
Pemberiions  ana  the  Windermeres 
settled  in  England,  and  when  in 
London,  where  Windermere  be- 
came a  potent  man  in  Parlia* 
ment,  swelled  the  colony  of 'Asia 
Minor'  at  Bayswater.  They  met 
most  of  our  old  friends  from  time 
to  time.  They  were  present  when 
Mrs.  Grandison  made  her  splendid 
retirement  from  the  stage,  with  the 
competence  which  she  had  earned 
with  so  much  honour  to  herself  and 
the  British  drama.  They  were  in  the 
great  metropolis  when  Mr.  Mande- 
ville  made  his  celebrated  crash,  and 
WBA  found  to  have  been  spending 
other  people's  money  instead  of  his 
own.  They  met  the  late  Miss  Man* 
nering  with  her  husband,  who  had 
turned  contractor,  and  assisted  at 
the  construction  of  railway  works 
in  India,  which  came  to  pieces  under 
the  influence  of  inundations ;  who 
spent  money  upon  everybody  they 
met,  but  could  never  get  into 
society.  They  saw  all  our  literary  and 
dramatic  friends  at  the  club  be- 
coming— by  slow  degrees  in  some 
cases— successful  men  and  perma- 
nent favourites  of  the  public  They 
heard  occasionally  from  the  Man- 
tons,  who  carried  Burmah  all  before 
them,  and  would  not  have  called 
the  Ein^  of  England  their  brother, 
in  the  event  of  any  such  x>erson  as 
the  King  of  England  having  an  ex- 
istence. And  they  were  personally 
g resent  when  Mr.  Mil  ward,  who 
ad  returned  home  with  his  regi- 
ment, married  one  of  the  richest, 
and  not  the    least  attractivoi    of 


widows  in  all  the  broad  county  of 
Yorkshire.  And  having  undergone 
these  experiences,  they  in  the  au- 
tumn, like  sensible  people,  and 
accompanied  by  Constance,  who 
})aid  them  frequent  visits  by  thi» 
time,  proceeded  on  a  tour  in  Swit^ 
zerland. 

A  very  simple  incident  whicb 
occurred  during  their  travels  proved 
of  great  importance  to  one  of  their 
party.  At  Geneva,  while  they  were 
riding  one  morning  near  the  lake, 
the  horse  on  which  Constance  was 
mounted  took  fright,  and  came  into 
violent  collision  with  the  horse  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  proceeding  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Constaiice 
was  in  great  danger,  and  was  very 
nearly  thrown ;  and  she  was  saved 
only  by  the  courageous  energy  of 
the  stranger,  who  dashed  after  her 
scared  steed,  and  seized  the  bridle 
just  in  time  to  avert  a  catastrophe. 
Her  horse  partially  quieted,  she 
turned  to  thank  her  preserver. 
Their  eyes  met^it  was  Sir  Norman 
Halidame. 

The  rest  of  the  party  now  rode 
up,  and  greetings  were  exchanged. 
Pemberton  and  Windermere  had 
been  as  ignorant  of  Sir  Norman's 
movements  as  Constance  herself. 
He  had  left  the  company  after  the 
events  of  that  unhappy  night  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  had,  it  was 
believed,  passed  over  the  north-west 
frontier  into  Thibet  He  was  not, 
therefore,  a  very  likely  person  to 
meet  by  the  Lake  of  Cfeneva.  But 
here  he  was :  he  had  met  Constance, 
and  Constance  had  met  him,  and 
they  had  spoken.  The  result  was 
that  he  returned  with  the  party  to 
their  hotel,  and  learned  for  the  first 
time  the  changes  that  had  befi^lleD 
them.  He  was  looking  pale  and 
careworn,  and  was  not  the  Norman 
Halidame  of  former  times.  He  had 
resolved  never  to  marry,  and,  after 
exhausting  India,  had  wandered 
about  Europe  without  even  the 
hope  of  dissipating  ennui;  for  he 
cultivated  melancholy  for  its  own 
sake,  and  studiously  kept  out  of 
society.  But  now,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  old  companionship,  brighter 
feelings  returned,  and  Constance 
looked  at  him  so  imploringly,  that 
his  heart  was  touched.    And  when 
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he  learned  how  the  girl  had  suffered, 
and  found  how  different  a  being  she 
was  from  the  one  who  had,  in  Oal- 
outta,  objected  to  marry  because 
marriage  would  shut  her  out  from 
'  her  friends/  his  heart  was  touched 
still  more.  And  when  he  found 
that  Mil  ward  was  wedded,  he  &irly 
made  up  his  mind.  So  before  the 
evening  was  out — and  they  all  dined 
together  at  the  hotel— Norman  Hali- 
dame  was  once  more  the  afiOianced 
of  Constance  Beltravers.  They  were 


more  than  afiSanced  before  they 
left  GenoTa,  and  Norman  has  never 
had  reaaon  to  regret  that  he  had 
the  courage  to  forgive;  for  Lady 
Halidame  is  not  only  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  London  so- 
cie^,  but  is  as  good  a  wife  as  you 
can  meet  in  real  life  or  read  about 
in  books.  I  suspect  that  most  of 
us  would  not  be  so  good  as  we  aria 
but  for  our  errors.  But  perhaps 
I  am  treading  upon  dangerous 
ground. 


THE  SND. 


NOT  MINE  1 

THE  very  sun  was  mocking  me  that  rose  that  day  to  shine. 
When  I  stood  before  the  altar,  and  she  laid  her  hand  in  mine. 

And  yet,  God  knows,  I  loved  her  in  her  noble  mien  and  i>ride. 
When  i^e  rose  a  wife  beside  me,  yet  the  sculpture  of  a  bride  I 

And  the  household  politicians  told  the  tidings  with  a  zest 
That  the  discord  of  a  century  at  length  was  laid  to  rest 

Oh  I  their  trite  congratulations  made  my  bitterness  the  more 

As  they  showered  their  roses  on  us,  and  they  crowded  to  the  door  I 

So  she  took  me  for  a  hostage,  and  I  took  her  as  a  spoil, 
A  lajidlord  in  possession  of  an  unresponsive  soil  1 

•  •  «  •  •  •  * 

And  the  sluggish  days  go  by  me,  and  I  watch  her  pallid  cheek, 
That  shows  no  flush  upon  it  when  I  turn  to  her  and  speak ; 

For  her  hand  will  hold  mine  passively—her  head  ne'er  turn  away» 
Without  a  sign  accepting  all  tiie  worship  that  I  pay — 

And  my  spirit  dies  within  me,  as  month  by  month  I  prove 
Her  meed  of  chill  obedience,  but  not  a  ray  of  love. 

And  I  know  my  heart  is  withered  wh€n  my  yearning  glances  rise 
From  the  summer  of  her  bosom  to  the  winter  in  her  eyes. 


Then  I  seek  the  kinder  pillow,  and  I  rest  my  aching  head. 
To  see  the  mournful  future,  and  to  wish  that  I  were  dead. 
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I  AM  surely  in  a  foreign  town,  if 
sights  and  sounds  go  for  any- 
thing. A  few  of  these  eyidenoes 
would  lead  me  to  believe  it  German ; 
but  so  many  more  proclaim  it  to  be 
French,  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take in  the  matter. 

French  men  and  French  women 
are  passing  up  the  streets,  and  down 
the  streets,  and  across  the  streets ; 
they  go  in  and  out  of  the  shops; 
they  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  pri- 
Tate  houses,  taking  the  air  in  the 
pleasant  afternoon,  and  cultivating 
leisure  with  Gallic  avidity ;  though 
nothing  is  very  active  about  them 
except  their  voices.  These  are  in 
continual  pYay.  Men,  women,  and 
children— there  are  many  children 
among  the  idlers— talk  as  they  walk, 
and  talk  as  they  stand  still,  and 
talk,  if  I  may  so  express  their  more 
undecided  movements,  as  they  do 
neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
Ton  hear  the  French  language  on 
all  sides.  There  are  English  about, 
but  you  only  see  them ;  they  pursue 
their  way  in  eilonce,  or  with  only 
interjeotional  remarks.  For  our 
compatriots  are  little  prone  to  dis- 
cussion while  in  movement;  they 
reserve  their  interchange  of  ideas 
for  periods  when  at  rest  Thus  it 
is  that  they  walk  so  listlessly— the 
French  say,  so  sadly — about  the 
streets,  and  give  you  the  notion  that 
they  have  something  on  their  minds. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  often  as  not, 
they  are  thoroughly  enjoying  a  state 
of  repofie,  and  are  thinlang  as  little 
in  silence  as  their  neighbours  are 
in  convcrisation.  Different  nations, 
have  different  ways  of  arriving  at 
enjoyment;  and  a  great  accession 
of  happiness  is  not  always  condu- 
cive to  liveliness.  Somebody  once 
described  a  Burgomaster  sitting 
smoking  his  pipe  among  his  tulips, 
and  contemplating  the  canal  before 
him,  as  in  a  state  of  Dutch  rapture 
very  mach  nsembling  apoplexy. 
Perhaps  the  English  to  whom  I  now 
refer  are  somewhat  put  down  by 
their  loquacious  neighbours,  and 
feel  themselves  to  be  intruding 
among  so  many  speakers  of  a  foreign 
tongue.    For  it  is  plain  from  all 


appearance  that  they  are  not  at 
home. 

The  streets,  to  be  sure,  at  first 
glance,  have  not  an  un-English 
aspect;  but  that,  perhaps,  is  on 
account  of  their  altogether  negative 
character.  They  are  not  very  wide, 
not  very  regular,  and  not  very 
clean ;  and  these  characteristics  are 
common  to  the  humbler  quarters 
of  most  cities,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  There  is  a  solidarity  among 
slums  all  over  the  world,  as  fiir  aa 
appearance  is  concerned ;  and  neigh- 
bourhoods somewhat  higher  in  the 
scale  are  apt  to  have  similar  re- 
semblances. The  quarter  of  which 
I  speak  has  no  general  features 
which  would  distinguish  it  as  be- 
longing to  a  city  of  any  particular 
nationality  in  Europe ;  but  regarded 
with  attention  to  details,  it  gives 
you  the  impression  of  a  part  of 
Paris— one  of  those  parts  which  M. 
Haussmann  neglected  to  make  pre- 
sentable to  Prussian  visitors.  The 
shops  are  for  the  most  part  French 
to  a  fault ;  and  they  have  one  pecu- 
liarity which  belongs  to  Fraach 
shops  in  the  humbler  quarters,  in 
being  principally  restaurants  and 
caf^s.  To  judge  by  the  accommo- 
dation of  this  kind  here  provided 
for  them,  the  population  pervading 
the  locality  must  have  great  capa- 
city in  the  way  of  eating,  drinking^ 
and  smoking.  At  every  turn  yoa 
find  a  tavern— now  and  then  of  the 
English  type,  but  principally  of  the 
French,  with  about  as  much  of  the 
German  element  as  you  meet  with 
in  the  minor  streets  of  the  French 
capital.  The  accommodation,  in 
fact,  is  supplied  to  an  extent  which 
leads  to  an  inference  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  quarter  live  a  great 
deal  out  of  doors. 

How  else  could  all  the  restaurants 
be  supported?  And  they  are  esta- 
blishments, be  it  remembered,  by 
no  means  of  a  holiday  description, 
like  the  majority  of  English  hotels 
— where  visitors  are  supposed  to 
dine  under  festive  conditions,  and 
to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
domestic  consumption,  if  not  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  at  least  for  the 
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good  of  the  house.  'The  good  of 
the  houfie  1' — how  eotirely  this  esta- 
blished phrase  marks  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  con- 
tinental view  of  hotel  or  tavern  life. 
Where  could  yon  ever  find,  say,  the 
Frenchman  who  ordered  anythinff 
that  he  did  not  want,  for  the  good 
of  the  house  ?  The  house  is  intended 
for  his  convenience,  and  he  would 
not  dream  of  extending  his  patronage 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  immediate 
wants — wants  which  he  has  to-day, 
will  be  renewed  to-morrow,  and  will 
reproduce  themselves  every  four- 
and-twenty  hours  for  any  time  in 
the  future  of  which  he  chooses  to 
lake  cognisance.  An  Englishman, 
'dining  out/  thinks  that  he  must 
distinguish  himself,  and  make  his 
presence  felt,  even  to  the  extent  of 
emphatic  fees  to  the  waiter.  The 
Frenchman,  favoured  of  course  by 
the  different  degree  of  expectation 
in  his  case,  dines  abroad  rather  more 
economically  than  he  could  at  home, 
and  obtains,  for  the  little  gratuity 
he  gives  in  addition,  quite  as  much 
attention  and  respect  as  is  sufficient 
for  his  comfort  or  his  vanity.  With 
most  of  us  in  England, '  dining  out ' 
is  an  exceptional  arrangement,  so 
we  make  it  exceptionally  expensive, 
and  demoralise,  not  only  landlords, 
but  waiters  as  well. 

In  the  quarter  to  which  I  refer 
there  is  no  demoralisation  of  either 
kind.  The  houses  of  entertainment 
are  conducted  upon  the  principle 
of  giving  the  most  possible  for 
money,  and  any  gratuitous  expen- 
diture on  the  part  of  customers 
would  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
lunacy.  French  in  principle,  they 
are  equally  French  in  appearanca 
Very  humble  they  are  in  point  of 
pretension,  but  quite  continental  in 
character.  And  here  I  may  as  well 
mention  that  I  am  not  in  Paris,  as 
you  may  have  supposed,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Soho— that  dingy 
quarter  of  'London  which  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  have  made  their 
own,  in  common  with  Leicester 
S<|uare  and  the  dependencies  thereof 
lying  more  or  less  about  the  Hay- 
market. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  quarter 
have  naturally  received  large  addi- 
tions since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


Many  of  the  wealthiest  classes  of 
French,  both  from  Paris  and  the 
provinces,  came  to  England  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities ;  and  the  provincials  included 
a  considerable  number  from  the 
Ehine  Provinces.  These  fair-haired 
families,  who  might  pass  for  English, 
but  were  supposed  to  be  Grerman, 
astonished  the  hotel-keepers  when 
they  arrived  by  announcing  them- 
selves as  French.  They  spoke  in 
French,  indeed,  and  were  attired  in 
irreproachably  French  modes.  But 
their  tongues  were  not  so  Parisian 
as  their  toilettes,  and  indicated,  to 
the  experienced  ear,  their  Teutonic 
descent.  All  these — the  better  class 
of  visitors — consisted  principally  of 
women  and  children.  There  were  a 
few  elderly  men,  and  a  few  very 
young  men^if  they  could  be  called 
men  at  all.  You  saw  them  driving 
or  walking  about  the  parks  and 
public  places  for  a  few  days,  and 
mixing  with  the  more  miscellaneous 
mass  of  foreigners  who  still  lay 
claim  to  the  lion's  share  of  Begent 
Street  in  the  afternoons.  Then  Uiey 
disappeared  for  the  most  part,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  fashionable 
London,  probably,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  the  seaside,  or,  it  may 
be,  paying  visits  to  the  oountly 
houses  of  their  English  frienda 
While  in  town  they  were  lodged  at 
the  best  hotels,  or  in  expensive 
private  [apartments;  and  in  this  as 
in  other  respects  were  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  mass  of  continental 
fugitives. 

The  latter  naturally  gravitated  to 
Leicester  Square,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  mostly  penetrated 
to  Soho.  In  Leicester  Square  itself 
large  numbers  are  accommodated: 
I  scarcely  dare  say  how  many  beds 
the  large  hotels  there  are  said  to 
provide,  or  imagine  how  many  per- 
sons sleep  in  thenu  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  always 
full  of  foreigners,  and,  to  judge 
by  appearance,  it  must  now  be  over- 
flowing with  them. 

Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  and 
Hungarians  have  of  late  years  been 
always  well  represented  in  the 
quarter;  but  the  French  have  sup- 
plied the  majority  of  the  foreign 
residents;    and   among  the  new- 
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comers  the  French  are  in  a  large 
majority  still.  The  great  immigra- 
tion look  place  during  the  few  days 
preceding  the  closing  of  the  gates 
of  Paris  for  the  siege.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  the  fugitives 
were  residents  in  the  capital.  Many, 
of  course,  had  fled  to  Paris  from 
the  provinces  —  small  proprietors, 
for  the  most  part,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  before  the 
Prussian  guns,  and  believed  Paris 
— as  everybody  believed  it  at  one 
time—to  be.  a  place  of  safety.  The 
French  arms  might  endure  reverse 
after  reverse,  but  the  idea  of  a  siege 
of  Paris  was  difficult  to  realise  up  to 
the  last  moment.  The  poorer  Ger- 
mans, who  arrived  at  about  the 
same  time,  were  residents  of  the 
capital  principally,  driven  out  by 
decree  of  authority,  and  deprived 
ruthlessly  of  the  little  effects  they 
had  intended  taking  away.  But 
destitute  as  they  were — ^and  are 
still,  it  is  feared,  in  too  many  cases 
— they  managed  to  reach  Soho,  and 
have  there  found  friends,  and  homes 
of  some  kind  for  the  present. 

They  do  not  mingle,  you  may  be 
sure,  with  the  French,  who  are  the 
representative  residents  of  the 
quarter— a  very  poor  quarter  com- 
pared with  the  English  quarter  in 
Paris.  The  part  of  the  French 
capital— all  the  rich  and  festive  dis- 
tnct,  which  includes  the  Place  de  la 
C!onoorde,  the  Hue  de  la  Paiz,  and 
the  Upper  Boulevards  —  is  the 
quarter  of  the  English,  who  fairly 
outbid  the  native  inhabitants  in  the 
command  of  luxuries.  The  mass  of 
Frenchmen*^  in  London  are  fiftin  to 
find  their  home  in  cheap,  dull,  and 
somewhat  dirty  Soho. 

But  they  have  made  it  their  own, 
at  any  rate.  English  still  venture 
to  live  there,  as  French  still  venture 
to  live  at  Boulogne.  But  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place — the  social  at- 
mosphere— is  Gallic,  as  I  have  said. 
On  every  side  are  the  shops  of 
tradesmen  ministering  to  the  re- 
quirements, the  conveniences,  the 
tastes,  and  the  fancies  of  our  '  lively 
neighbours.'  New  arrivals  are  sure 
to  have  foreign  coin ;  old  residents 
receive  remittances  in  foreign  notes. 
In  Soho,  as  in  Coventry  Street  and 
the  Haymarket,  they  will  find  several 


agents  de  change,  whose  establish- 
ments are  fitted  up  in  French  style, 
with  a  network  of  brass  to  separate 
the  agent  from  the  changers;  an 
unnecessary  precaution,  one  would 
think,  considering  that  at  English 
banking-houses  the  largest  trausao- 
tions  take  place  across  an  open 
counter,  but  characteristic  of  the 
severe  sense  of  business  which  al- 
ways marks  the  business  man  in 
France,  just  as  it  marks  the  official 
man,  even  under  tbe  reddest  form 
of  republicanism.  Then  there  are 
agents  de  renseignements,  prepared 
to  give  every  information  and  assist- 
ance of  every  kind  to  les  strangers, 
and  whose  offices  are  alive  with 
placarded  announcements  of  maifons 
a  louer,  ajjpartementa  gamis,  ser- 
vants who  want  masters,  professors 
of  languages  who  want  pupils,  &c. 
&c.  Here,  too,  you  may  see  printed 
references  to  establishments  not  far 
off,  where  members  of  the  public — 
supposed,  it  may  be  presumed,  to 
have  no  available  homes — ^may  wash 
and  dress,  have  their  hair  cut  and 
their  beards  shaved,  their  clothes 
and  boots  brushed,  get  buttons  sewn 
on,  provide  themselves  with  cleaii 
collars,  new  cravats,  gloves,  socks, 
shoes,  and  even  have  their  letters 
addressed,  at  a  graduated  scale  of 
charges  beginning  at  one  penny. 
The  transformation  effected  must 
be  a  wonderful  one  for  the  wan- 
derer, who  without  immediate  ap- 
pliances of  his  own  for  dressing  or 
adornment,  has  a  little  copper  or, 
at  most,  silver  money,  and  aesires, 
for  especial  reasons,  to  present  a 
respectable  appearance. 

Not  far  off  we  find  a  French 
Catholic  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul;  also  a  French 
collegiate  school,  and  a  French 
society  for  the  relief  of  distress. 
Those  who  wish  to  have  medicines 
made  up  need  not  have  recourse  to 
English  drugs  —  more  than  one 
pharmacie  Francaise  may  be  found 
in  the  quarter.  Lodgings  there  are 
of  all  kinds  in  private  houses,  from 
a  suite  of  apartments  to  a  simple 
bed.  But  there  are  also  establish- 
ments, described  under  the  French 
designation  of  maisons  meuhUes. 
which  pariake  more  of  the  character 
of  an  hotel ;  and  there  are,  of  course. 
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many  hotels  on  a  regular  ecale^ 
though  none  of  them  of  such  pre- 
tensions as  those  in  Leicester  Square. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  quarter  are  the  shops 
of  the  blanch isseuses,  English  people 
m  London,  of  very  good  condition, 
have  their  clothes  washed  in  any 
wretched  court  in  which  their  laun- 
dresses happen  to  reside;  and  the 
said  laundresses  are  usually  of  the 
poorest  class.  In  Paris,  as  most 
people  know,  they  are  a  large  and 
nourishing  community,  asserting 
class  customs  and  privil^es — to 
the  extent  oTen  of  holding  fetes 
every  year — ^and  conducting  them* 
fielyes  with  entire  independence  to- 
wards the  rest  of  the  community. 
In  Soho,  upon  a  necessarily  limited 
scale,  the  same  system  seems  to 
prevail.  The  laundresses  have  shops 
with  plate-glass  windows,  trimmed 
with  neat  white  curtains  inside,  and 
ornamented  tnth  trophies  of  Uanch" 
issage  in  the  shape  of  garments 
which  are  waiting  to  go  home ; 
while,  not  too  much  in  the  back- 
ground, the  passer-by  beholds  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  young  girls  who 
perform  the  ezecutiye  work  en- 
gaged in  washing  or  ironing,  as  the 
case  may  be,  though  the  two  de- 
partments of  restoration  are,  I  be- 
lieye,  kept  scrupulously  distinct 
As  may  be  suppo»9d,  only  the  more 
ornamental  articles  are  dealt  with 
in  front  of  the  shop ;  and  a  Uanchu" 
sense  who  notifies  that  she  is  spe- 
cially dejin  will,  of  course,  take  no 
others.  On  the  poetical  principle 
which  Dr.  Johnson  parodied  in  his 
suggestion  that  'who  drives  fat 
oxen  should  himself  be  fat,'  it  may 
be  expected  that  '  who  gets  up  fine 
things  should  herself  be  fine;'  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of 
the  Soho  Uanchisseuaes  are  very  fine 
ladies  indeed.  You  could  scarcely 
believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
profession  as  the  representative 
laundress  of  London  life,  who  is  al- 
ways sufiering  from  '  rheumaticks,' 
comforting  herself  with  gin  in  the 
intervals  of  tea,  and  making  abject 
lamentations  about  hard  times. 
These  Frenchwomen  seem  all  bright 
and  happy,  and  it  is  e'vidently  not 
their  fault  if  they  do  not  find  some 
fun  in  their  avocation. 


Judging  by  the  appearance  of 
most  of  the  men  ;ou  meet  in  Soho, 
it  would  not  seem  that  clean  linen 
was  the  strong  point  of  the  quarter; 
but  shirts  with  faultless  fronts  are 
certainly  beheld  in  the  blanchisseuse^ 
windows,  and  they  must  be  worn  by 
somebody ;  perhaps  by '  profession- 
als'  of  various  kinds,  who  are 
obliged  to  appear  in  evening  dress. 
The  majority  of  the  garments  here 
displayed  pertain  to  the  other  sex ; 
and  while  many  are  of  highly  ornate 
appearance,  all  do  credit  to  the 
artistes  employed  upon  their  re- 
vival. A  couple  of  the  latter  may 
be  occasionally  seen  in  the  streets 
bearing  between  them  one  of  those 
large,  square,  deep  baskets,  full  of 
snow-white  articles  of  wear,  which 
would  make  Paris,  one  would  think, 
apparent  to  a  blind  man.  And  this 
apart  firom  the  appearance  of  the 
fair  bearers  themselves,  who,  as 
here  dressed  for  duty,  are  content 
with  compact  and  ;simple  attire, 
and  especially  renounce  such  mons- 
trosities as  bonnets  and  such  im- 
pertinences as  hats,  as  inappropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Their  heads  are 
covered,  as  £»  as  may  be,  by  a 
pretty  little  white  cap. 

It  is  not  every  article  of  ladies 
dress,  as  everybody  knows,  that 
can  with  impunity  be  made  to  fit 
into  a  basket  So  you  may  oc- 
casionally see  in  Soho  the  spectacle 
of  a  lovely  robe  rich  in  adornment, 
or  a  spotless  jnpon  wonderfully 
goffered,  being  carried  home  to 
Uie  inteoiding  occupant  at  the  end 
of  a  pole.  When  I  see  the  deep 
basket  and  the  two  grisettes,  and 
added  to  them  the  garments  carried 
home  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  I  cannot 
believe  myself  out  of  France,  and 
instinctively  shrink  from  the  regard 
of  passengers  in  the  street,  under 
the  firm  belief  that  I  shall  be 
arrested  as  a  Prussian  spy. 

The  barbers'  shops,  too,  are 
thoroughly  French.  The  more 
pretentious  among  them  spurn  the 

Sole  with  the  circling  stripes,  which, 
owever,  is  sufficiently  represented 
in  the  quarter;  but  none  omit  the 
brass  basin  dangling  before  the 
door  —  manifestly  the  helmet  of 
Mambrino,  even  to  the  little  piece 
cut  out  to  fit  the    neck  of   the 
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patient  ;'-a  basin  that  brings  to 
your  mind  Figaro  in  every  street, 
and  Rosioa  in  every  balcony. 

Yon  have  Spain  and  Ita]y«  as 
well  as  France,  in  the  numerous 
shops  where  comestibles  are  sold: 
Olives,  Maccaroni,  Taglianni,  Jam- 
bons  de  Bayonne,  Saucissons  de 
Bologne,  Killeites  de  Tour,  Pat^a 
de  foie  gras.  Caviar,  Truffled  pro* 
visions  of  all  kinds,  Bockfort,  Gruy- 
ere,  Parmesan,  Neufchatel,  and 
other  choice  cheeses — everything 
that  could  be  conceived  by  the 
most  frenzied  imagination  of  Fori- 
num  and  Ma8on,or  Crosse  and  Black- 
well,  are  here  at  hand,  and  sup- 
plied in  sufficient  quantities  to 
mdicate  the  habits  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. English  people  living 
upon  small  means,  or  sustaining 
a  precarious  struggle  with  poverty, 
think  little  of  delicate  or  dainty 
fare  ;  they  feed,  for  the  most  i>art, 
in  a  brutal  way,  only  upon  rare 
occasions  venture  upon  anything 
like  a  feast,  and  even  then  the 
indulgODce  is  of  a  simple  kind,  and 
remarkable  mostly  for  profusion. 
How  many  ordinary  English  peo- 
ple know  anything  about  truffles, 
for  instance?  And  to  how  many 
is  caviar  more  than— caviar  ?  But 
our  continental  neighbours  of  all 
classes  are  accustomed  to  varieties 
of  food,  and  condimenis  which 
would  not  enter  into  the  habits  of 
our  own  countrymen  even  were 
they  as  much  native  productions 
88  mutton  and  beef.  And  it  is  not 
because  he  has  had  to  run  away 
from  France,  or  has  been  induced 
by  other  circumstances  to  seek  a 
home  in  Soho,  that  the  Frenchman 
will  fail  to  consult  his  tastes  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  his  dinner. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  indulge 
himself  freely ;  but  to  some  extent  he 
will  succeed,  and  in  Soho,  it  must 
be  remembered,  all  the  comestibles 
which  are  costly  to  Englishmen 
are  brought  within  reach  of  the  poor 
man.  Occasionally  inferior  in  quality 
it  may  be,  the  Frenchman's  repasts 
have  the  form  of  refinement,  and  he 
is  reminded  at  least  of  delicacies  as 
they  ought  to  be.  The  vendors  of 
comestibles,  too,  are  usually  the 
wine  merchants  of  Soho;  and 
in   these  days    they  manage    to 


supply  the  staple  vintages  at  prices 
scarcely  higher  than  in  France, 
while  liqueurs  are  dispensed  at 
proportionately  reasonable  rates. 

French  pastrycooks  are  well  re- 
presented in  Soba  There  are 
shops  thereabout  where  not  a  Bath 
bun  is  to  be  seen ;  where  the  plain 
currant  bun  is  equally  dispensed 
with;  where  not  even  the  oblong 
raspberry  tart,  so  dear  to  British 
boyhood,  finds  a  place.  In  their 
stead  you  get  babas,  brioches, 
merinque  k  la  crSme,  eclairs,  galette^ 
savarins,  fruit-comfits,  cherries  and 
peaches ,  in  spirit,  and  numy  other 
things,  among  which  I  will  only 
mention  chocolate  in  every  form 
that  was  ever  devised.  Moreover 
the  window  of  at  least  one  of  these 
Paradises  of  Patisserie  is  decorated 
with  dolls  dressed  in  the  height  of 
the  mode  ,*— and  anybody  not  able  to 
fancy  himself  at  Sirandius  after 
that  must  be  a  dull  wretch  incapable 
of  any  effort  of  the  imagination. 

I  ne€d  scarcely  say  that  there  is 
no  want  of  French  tailors  and 
milliners  in  the  quarter,  though 
their  establishments  make  no  figure 
—a  regular  shop  being  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  It  may 
be  doubted,  indeed,  if  they  ever  do 
any  work,  except  to  order;  and 
orders,  you  may  be  sure,  are  exe- 
cuted at  small  cost  To  judge  by 
the  appearance  of  probable  custo- 
mers, 1  should  not  be  inclined  to 
recommend  a  Soho  tailor;  but  the 
milliners  are  doubtless  better,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  some- 
thing of  a  Boulevardish  air  about 
them. 

The  French  in  Soho— surrounded 
as  they  are  with  so  many  supplies 
calculated  to  meet  their  special 
requirements — live  in  a  world  of 
their  own  light  literature.  There 
are  libraries  full  of  novels  and 
periodicals:  and  the  ooniic journals 
and  minor  newspapers  of  Paris 
appear  to  be  in  great  request. 
Among  the  novelist^  the  popular 
inclination  appears  principally  to 
tend  towards  Erckoumn-Chatrian  of 
one  class,  and  writers  who  may  be 
considered  represented  by  the 
younger  Pumas  of  another  daw. 
But  of  course  the  elder  Dumas  sells 
largely,  as  I  suppose  he  always  will ; 
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while  Paul  de  Koch — who  seems 
perennial  in  a  certain  kind  of  popu- 
larity—still commands  a  sale  from 
the  old  stereotyped  edition  in 
quarto,  with  the  worn-out  wood- 
cuts which  are  ncTer  by  any  chance 
within  a  dozen  pages  of  the  text  to 
which  they  refer.  Among  the 
weekly  journals  the '  Vie  Parisienne ' 
has  a  lormost  place,  but  its  lower- 
priced  rivals,  such  as  the  'Petit 
Journal  Pour  Eire/  *  Paris  Co- 
mique/ '  Paris  Amusant/  and  others 
of  the  same  facetious  family,  have 
naturally  a  larger  circulation.  The 
political  papers  most  popular  are 
the  '  Figaro/  the  *  Gaulois/  and  the 
'  Petit  Journal.'  These  are  sold  in 
London  upon  the  same  day  as 
the  date  of  publication— an  ar- 
rangement possible  enough,  sup- 
posing they  were  despatched  by 
the  first  mail  in  the  morning,  but 
sufBciently  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  their  conductors  date 
them  a  day  late  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  In  addition  there 
are  several  French  papers  published 
in  London — notably  the  old '  Gonrrier 
de  TEurope,'  the  'International/ 
now  of  several  years'  standing, 
and  the  'Situation,'  started  since 
the  surrender  of  Napoleon,  and 
supposed  to  represent  Imperial 
interests— though  not  always  on 
the  best  authority,  as  the  spurious 
'  manifesto '  sufficiently  shows. 
Another  French  paper,  too,  has 
since  made  its  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, said  to  he  an  '  organ '  of  the 
Orleans  family.  Two  German 
papers,  published  in  London,  have 
also  made  their  appearance  recently. 
Most  of  the  prints,  besides  filling 
shop* windows  in  6oho,  are  sold  in 
the  streets  by  itinerant  vendors, 
who  also  go  the  round  of  the  caf^s 
and  restaurants,  and  force  them 
upon  the  attention  of  the  drinkers 
and  diners.  Large  numbers  of 
these  publications  are  also  dis- 
posed of  on  the  pavement  of  Lei- 
cester Square  and  Coventry  Street. 
Leicester  Square,  by-the-way,  has 
since  the  war  become  more  than 
ever  a  resort  of  foreigners,  who, 
eBpec;^illy  on  the  side  which  con- 
nects Coventry  and  Cranboome 
Streets,  collect  in  groups  npon  the 
pavement,  and  seem  to  remain  there 


all  day  long.  The  great  rendezvous 
is  a  place  which  has  undergone 
many  changes— having  been  among 
other  things  a  bank— and  is  now 
a  Btireau  de  JRenseignements,  kept  by 
an  enthusiastic  Frenchman,  who 
has  established  a  speciality  for  war 
maps,  which  he  keeps  carefully 
posted  up  with  French  and  Pnis- 
sian  flags,  for  the  information  of 
passers-by. " 

To  return,  however,  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  foreign  settlement  Its 
cafes  and  restaurants  form,  as  has 
been  said,  one  of  its  main  features. 
These  establishments  have  nothing 
pretentions  about  them  —  they  are 
not  comparable  in  point  of  appear- 
ance even  to  some  of  those  in  Lei- 
cester Squara  Outside  and  inside 
they  have  a  strong  family  likeness. 
There  are  short  muslin  curtains  to 
the  windows,  and  in  front  of  them 
usually  a  little  display  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
glass,  whether  in  brass  or  painted 
letters,  are  mostly  in  the  French 
language,  and  rendered  even  in  cha- 
racters of  French  shape.  In  the 
latter  particular,  however,  most  of  the 
shops  in  the  quarter  are  the  same ; 
even  the  numbers  oi  the  houses  are 
generally  painted  in  figures  which 
are  at  once  recognisable  as  French. 

The  interior  of  a  French  res^ 
taurant  in  Soho  is  very  like  the 
interior  oi  a  French  restaurant  any- 
where else — including  Paris  of 
course — ^when  it  happens  to  be  of  a 
humble  class.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  paper  of  gorgoons  hues ;  there 
is  a  counter  ornamented  with  plated 
urns  and  covers,  which  seem  of  no 
particular  use,  a  vase  of  flowers,  a 
number  of  the  orthodox  thick  white 
coffee-cups,  little  saucers  tilled  with 
large  lumps,  or  rather  slices  of 
sugar,  and  a  few  bottles  of  liqueur, 
and  carafons  of  cognac.  These  are 
all  the  decorations  of  the  place,  unless 
we  count  some  straggling  mirrors 
on  a  miserably  small  scale.  The 
chairs  are  rush-bottomed,  and  open 
in  some  cases  to  the  charge  of  being 
ricketty;  the  tables  are  very  small 
and  especially  narrow,  covered  with 
cloths  which  are  of  cotton  instead 
of  damask,  like  the  napkins;  and 
both  of  these  are  rather  damp  when 
put  on,  from  recent  washing,  but  dry 
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up  as  Tisitors  begin  to  arrive  at 
about  six  o  clock,  and  look  far  more 
white  than  they  did  at  first.  The 
floor  would  be  bare  but  for  the  sand 
with  which  it  is  plentifully  sprinkled 
— ^a  fact  made  particularly  apparent 
to  the  visitor  when  be  takes  sound- 
ings by  dropping  the  end  of  his 
cigar. 

I  said  that  the  visitors  begin  to 
arrive  at  about  Six  o'clock;  but  that 
is  only  in  referenoe  to  dinner.  They 
begin  arriving  early  in  the  mornings 
and,  varying  the  performance  by  de- 
parting occasionally,  go  on  arriving 
all  day.  Many  are  at  home  there 
almost  in  a  literal  sense,  for  it  is 
there  that  they  have  their  letters 
addressed  and  receive  their  friends. 
They  may  possibly  tal»  some  break- 
fast there  at  about  twelve  in  the 
day;  but  they  are  evidently  under 
no  law  to  order  refreshment  because 
they  enter  the  place.  They  will 
chat  to  the  proprietor  or  his  wife 
Ohe  latter  an  active,  bustling  person, 
who  pretends  to  preside  at  the 
counter,  but  is  always  running  away 
from  it,  directing  the  waitera  and 
talking  to  the  guests  all  at  once), 
and  sit  down  and  smoke,  not  quite 
as  if  the  house  belonged  to  them, 
but  most  certainly  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  house.  The  host 
seems  one  of  themselves,  as* he 
doubtless  is.  He  has  the  same  full- 
grown,  but  closely  clipped,  revolu- 
tionary style  of  hetiid.  He  wears  a 
Swiss  hat,  or  it  may  be  a  cap,  and  a 
ooat  which  has  perchance  come  from 
the  establishment  of  Poole,  but  bears 
•external  evidence  more  suggestive 
of  the  Bdle  Jardinihre — it  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  green  with  bronze  but- 
tons. He  has  the  same  facility  for 
making  cigarettes  with  little  more 
than  the  manipulation  afforded  by  a 
thumb  and  forefinger;  and  you 
might  swear  that  the  scorched 
marks  upon  the  skin  of  the  said 
thumb  and  forefinger,  produced  by 
holding  the  said  cigarettes  when 
nearly  smoked  out,  were  absolutely 
identical.  The  landlord  and  his 
guests,  moreover,  have  all  the  same 
opinion  as  to  the  crisis  in  France. 
They  have  not  a  word  in  decent 
language  to  give  the  unhappy  Em- 
peror; and  their  only  objection  to 
the  provisional  repubUo  is  the  dan- 


gerous preponderance  which  it  pre- 
sentsof  moderate  and  reasonablemen. 

At  dinner  the  room  receives  the 
embellishment  of  female  faces,  and, 
between  candle-light  and  ladies,  it 
looks  much  more  lively  than  in  the 
morning.  The  ladies  vary  as  to  age, 
beauty,  and  toilette^  as  ladies  mil 
all  over  the  world.  They  vary  also 
as  to  the  conditions  of  their  coming. 
Only  one— a  young  French  girl,  care- 
fully costumed,  and  whose  natural 
style  is  brilliant  rather  than  pretty — 
appears  attended  by  a  man  whom 
you  nught  suppose  to  be  her  lover ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  the  careless 
appearance  of  a  Quartier  Latin  stu- 
dent, and  conducts  himself  accord- 
ingly. His  ideas  of  dinner  appear 
to  be  rather  of  a  general  kind,  for 
he  more  than  once  consults  the  carte 
in  a  comprehensive  manner,  and 
then  hands  it  over  to  Mademoiselle^ 
who  directs  the  details  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  yar^on.  I  call  him  a 
gargon  instead  of  a  waiter,  by-the- 
way,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
is  French,  in  the  second  place,  he 
wears  a  short  black  jacket  and  a 
long  white  apron,  and  in  the  third 
place,  he  is  sympaliietically  feuniliar 
in  manner  without  being  ofEensive, 
and  is  deeply  grateful  for  so  small 
an  honorarium  as  a  penny.  .  The 
pair,  I  notice,  drink  sparkling  wine, 
which  is  very  far  from  being  the 
rule  in  the  room;  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if,  when  they  have  bad  those 
two  little  cups  of  coffee,  not  un- 
qualified by  cognac,  they  were  to 
find  their  way  to  the  theatre. 

The  other  people  appear  to  be 
dining  without  any  ftstive  ideas. 
That  ferocious-looking  man  in  the 
corner,  who  wears  no  linen — unless 
you  count  a  red  flannel  shirt— and 
has  the  table  all  to  himself,  is  evi- 
dently an  Italian  brigand.  The 
coat  which  he  wears  is  an  ordinary 
coat  enough.  It  is  principally  re- 
markable for  being  shabby ;  but  as- 
sociation gives  it  the  character  of 
green  velvet.  The  hat  hung  on  the 
peg  behind  him  leaves  little  to  the 
imagination  except  a  plume  of 
feathers.  You  cannot  see  his  legs, 
as  they  are  hidden  under  the  table ; 
but  you  can  take  your  oath  that 
they  are  sandalled,  and  would  lead 
you  a  long  chaEC  if  you  wanted  their 
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owner  in  his  native  mountains.  He 
is  probably  in  this  oonntry  as  the 
agent  of  some  Frenchmen  who  are 
making  an  infernal  machine  for  the 
destruction  of  the  King  of  Pmssia— 
such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  he 
produces  upon  the  observer;  but 
the  real  fact  I  believe  to  be  that  he 
is  employed  at  a  tailor's  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  when  he  is 
not  employed  upon  the  destruction 
of  his  dinner,  devotes  himself  to  the 
creation  of  such  harmless  things  as 
coats  and  trousers. 

At  an  adjacent  table  sits  a  hard- 
featured  Frenchwoman  with  a  couple 
of  soflrfeatured  daughters,  who  will 
be  as  hard-featured  as  their  mother 
one  of  these  days,  I  suppose;  for 
Frenchwomen  are  too  apt  to  mature 
into  caricature.  They  dine  here 
every  day,  I  am  told,  always  at  the 
same  table,  have  their  serviettes  on 
rings,  their  half-finished  bottles  of 
ordinaire  put  by  for  them,  and  after 
dinner  engage  themselves  frequently 
with  some  light  needlework.  The 
active  landlady  oomes  frequently 
to  talk  to  them,  and  treats  them 
with  much  respect  The  head  of 
the  family  is,  I  am  told,  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  is  taking  his  share 
in  the  defence  of  Paris. 

Three  young  girls  are  dining  alone. 
They  are  at  different  tables,  and 
appear  to  have  no  acquaintance  with 
one  another.  One,  the  most  timid 
in  appearance  of  the  three,  takes  up 
her  position — which,  it  seems,  she 
assumes  daily — close  under  cover  of 
the  counter,  the  dame  of  which  is 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  her. 
She  does  not  order  her  dinner ;  but 
the  gargon  brings  her  a  succession 
of  little  pldts,  according,  I  supi)06e, 
to  some  previous  arrangement,  for 
she  does  not  go  through  the  regular 
ordeal  of  the  prixfixS  repast,  which 
includes  a  bewildering  number  of 
dishes  and  half  a  bottle  of  wine  for 
two  shillings.  I  am  told  that  this 
young  lady  is  a  chorus-singer  at  the 
Opera,  that  she  lives  by  herself  in 
a  very  quiet  way,  and  dines  here 
always  in  the  -same  independent 
manner.  On  Sundays  she  has  a 
more  festive  entertainment,  which 
she  usually  shares  with  a  companion, 
who  is  said  to  be  her  sister. 


The  other  two  girls  are,  I  believe, 
engaged  at  some  milliner's  hard  by. 
They  dine  in  the  same  regulation 
manner;  but  one  of  them  has  been 
known  to  be  feasted  by  a  gentle- 
man who  looks  like  an  uncle,  and 
fives  her  sparkling  wine  with  her 
essert,  and  Orande  Chartreuse  with 
her  coffee.  The  uncle,  I  hear,  is  a 
commis  voyageur,  and  has  theses 
little  entertainmentB  from  time  to 
time  in  celebration  of  his  visits  to 
London. 

There  is  an  elderly  woman  of 
determined  aspect  also  dining  alone. 
She  is,  I  fancy,  an  Italian.  She  has 
rather  a  good  dinner  and  a  &ir 
allowanoe  of  wine.  But  neither 
seem  to  give  her  pleasure.  The 
vindictive  expression  of  her  face 
never  relaxes;  and  when  she  doses 
her  courier  bag,  after  paying  the 
waiter,  she  does  so  with  a  smart 
action  as  if  she  had  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  snapping  somebody's  head 
off.  I  am  told  that  she  lives  alone, 
close  by,  and  is  engaged  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  chiropodiste. 

Men,  however,  are  in  the  majority. 
They  are  mostly  French,  and  idl 
more  or  less  hahituis  of  the  place. 
They  are  no  loungers,  no  dandies, 
and  if  they  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
time  over  their  dinner  and  its  con- 
cluding coffee,  it  is  because  French- 
men are  accustomed  so  to  do,  and 
make  pleasure  a  business  as  fkr  as 
their  meals  are  concerned. 

And  here  I  should  say  a  woid  as 
to  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
meals  supplied.  The  cooking  is 
French,  with  a  little  deviation  to- 
wards Italian,  and  is  as  a  rule  good, 
though  iBx  more  plain  than  in  more 
pret^tious  places.  Soups  are  at 
least  cheap.  Macoaroni,  Vermicelli, 
Jullienne,  or  Lentils,  may  be  had 
for  threepence  a  plate.  Fish  will 
cost  from  from  sixpence  to  eight- 
pence  :  such  a  plat  as  a  beefsteak 
aiLx  pommes  cat  aux  champignons 
about  the  latter  price,  which  will 
also  obtain  for  you  cStelettes  a  la 
Jardiniere  ^ihe  plurality  of  cutlets, 
however,  being  obtained  by  sawing 
one  chop  into  two,  flatwise,  and  so 
making  an  abundant  dish  to  the 
eye.  A  portion  of  fowl  is  supplied 
at  about  the  same  figure.  For 
such  a  thing  as  an  omelette  they 
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would  not  yenture  to  charge  more 
than  Bixpenoe,  for  fear  of  a  revolu- 
tion.  Upon  terms  of  this  kind  yon 
can  have  any  viands  in  season  with 
Booh  variations  as  can  be  afiforded 
by  sauce  piquant,  aaitce  Beckamd, 
cieHles,  champignonB,  and  so  forth. 
If  yon  want  sach  things  as  Supreme 
de  VdaiUe  or  poulet  h  la  Marengo, 
yon  must  give  special  orders  or  go 
elsewhere. 

There  are  not  many  among  the 
men  who  are  recent  arrivals;  and 
under  whatever  drcumstanoes  they 
have  been  brought  to  this  country, 
they  are  generally  pursuing  some 
occupation  here,  however  small  in 
its  returns.  I  suspect  that  more 
than  a  few  have  had  to  do  with 
past  politics  (though  politics  among 
refugees  are  made  to  cover  a  large 
number  of  pecuniary  delUcatioDS^; 
and  they  all  take  a  deep  interest  m 
the  present  sitaation,  as  is  evident 
from  the  animated  manner  in  which 
they  diecoss  it.  They  do  not  sit 
late,  however.  By  nine  o'dook  the 
room  is  considerably  thinned,  and 
by  ten  it  is  well-nigh  deserted.  A 
few  betake  themselves,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  to  cheap  places  of  amuse- 
ment not  far  off,  others  go  to  meet 
a  wider  circle  of  friends  in  large 
oafite  also  close  at  hand.  One  of 
these  houses  of  entertainment  will 
serve  as  a  type  of  the  rest^  and  there 
let  us  follow  them. 

The  house  to  which  I  refer  in- 
cludes very  extensive  premises  at 
the  top  of  Great  Windmill  Street 
The  buildingp--or  rather  that  part 
of  the  building  from  which  the 
present  establishment  has  been  ex- 
tended—^was  formerly  an  anatomical 
school,  originated  by  the  great 
surgeon,  John  Hunter,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  body  of  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham  was  for  a  long  time  preserved. 
There  was  a  prejudice  against  the 
place  which  left  it  on  the  hands  of 
the  landlord  for  some  years.  It 
was  occupied  for  a  time  by  some 
French  Sisters  of  Charity;  but  even 
these  pious  ladies  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  proof  against  local  in- 
flaenoes;  and  after  their  departure 
the  former  dissecting  room  was  ob- 
tained by  the  present  proprietor  for 
a  very  small  sum ;  the  speculation, 
even  with  this   advantage,  being 


considered  a  forlorn  hope.  But  the 
new  adventurer — an  Italian  who 
had  already  learned  the  secret  of 
making  something  out  of  nothing 
in  the  same  kind  of  enterprise—set 
manfully  to  work,  and  not  only 
made  the  original  premises  profit 
able  as  a  cafe,  but  was  able  to  turn 
a  considerable  addition  of  sp&oe  to 
equally  lacrative  account  The  re- 
sult is  a  very  thriving  business  in 
one  of  the  latest  establishments  in 
London;  accommodating, I  scarcely 
dare  say  how  many  billiard  tables, 
above  and  below,  and  including, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  a  restaurant  of 
a  very  popular  kind. 

Here  I  think  the  people  are  more 
continental  than  even  in  the  res- 
taurant we  have  left  They  are 
more  accidental  in  the  way  of  cos- 
tume, and  more  animated  in  ^e 
waytof  talk.  Some  of  them  are 
too  plainly  poor ;  but,  in  accordance 
with  French  habits  of  equality, 
which  will  survive  any  number  of 
Boyal  restorations  in  France,  every- 
body is  at  his  ease,  and  compels 
others  to  respect  him  by  respect- 
ing himself.  The  accommodation^ 
which  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  on  a 
very  large  scale,  is  comfortable,  with 
an  approach  to  luxury;  and  tiie 
aspect  of  the  place  is  cheerfal  and 
animated  in  the  extreme.  Very 
different  is  this  well-lighted  and 
even  well-ventilated  hall  from  the 
probable  homes  of  its  frequenters, 
who,  we  may  be  sure,  are  glad  to 
procure  its  shelter  and  companion- 
ship at  small  cost  And  the  cost  is 
yery  small  compared  with  the  prices 
cluurged  at  English  taverns— about 
one  half  as  a  rule — and  for  this  you 
may  have  choice  of  a  varied  of 
refreshments  which  are  out  of  the 
ken  of  ordinary  Englishmen.  Coffee 
and  petits  verres  form  perhaps  the 
staple  consommations,  varied  by 
beer,  foreign  and  native,  liqueurs, 
and  the  weak  sugary  compounds 
which  the  French  £a!cetiou6ly  call 
'grogs.'  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  going  on,  and  the  French  are 
half  frantic  about  the  war;  but 
they  are  little  inspired  with  what 
they  drink,  and  their  potations 
generally  are  of  a  most  moderate 
character.  There  is  no  need,  in 
fact,  that  the  arrangement  should 
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be  otherwise;  f6r  a  Frenohman  is 
tisaally,  as  regards  animal  spirits, 
about  half  a  dozen  '  drinks'  m  ad- 
Tanoe  of  an  Englishman  before  he 
b^ins  his  course  of  conyiviality. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  wine 
at  the  Soho  restaurants  is  almost 
as  cheap  as  in  France.  I  should 
add  that  at  these  establishments, 
as  well  as  at  the  caf6s,  cigars  are 
supplied  wonderftilly  cheap.  They 
are  not  quite  the  cigars  that  Eng- 
lishmen approTe,  though  English- 
men smoke  them  in  Paris  con* 
tentedly  enough.  But  even  these  are 
not  generally  smoked  in  Soho. 
TwopencOi  for  instance,  is  a  very 
small  sum  to  pay  for  a  cigar  in 
London;  but  a  four  sous  cigar  in 
France  is  treated  with  respect,  and 
among  the  mass  of  consumers  is 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an 
indulgence.  As  a  rule  pipes  have 
the  preference  in  Soho,  and  the 
smokers  provide  themselyes  from 
their  own  pockets,  or  it  may  be  pet 
'  clays '  on  racks,  at  the  places  where 
they  regularly  resort 

There  are  many  establishments 
in  Soho  which  are  not  exactly 
hotels,  but  rather  lodging-houses 
where  there  is  a  table  d'hdte,  not 
only  in  name  but  realily,  for  it  is 
presided  over  by  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house.  These  are 
used  by  the  residents,  but  are  open 
besides  to  all  comers;  and  many, 
as  is  customary  in  Paris  at  similar 
permons,  take  dinner- tickets  for  a 
month  in  advance,  gaining  thereby 
a  reduction  in  price.  The  price 
for  a  single  dinner  ranges  from 
one  to  two  shillings,  and  some- 
times includes  half  a  bottle  of  wine. 
The  feast  is  apt  to  be  plain  enough, 
but  it  is  French  in  form  and  order, 
and  comprises  the  usual  courses 
expected  on  the  Continent,  how- 
ever homely  the  repast  It  would 
be  better  if  this  form  and  order 
were  less  adhered  to  and  the  menu 
made  more  limited;  but  the  cus- 
tomers I  suppose  prefer  the  ar- 
rangement as  it  stands.  The 
customers,  by-the-way,  present  a 
curious  subject  for  study.  It  seems 
difficult  to  assign  to  them  their 
several  pursuits  and  degrees  in 
Ufa  Balzac,  however,  has  de- 
scribed many  of  them.    You  may 


see  the  F^re  Goriot  and  Yautrin 
any  day  in  Soho. 

The  quarter,  as  I  have  said,  is 
more  than  ever  crowded  just  now, 
and  the  national  spirit  of  the  French 
fiercely  in  the  ascendant  The 
Ctormans  have  their  resorts,  where 
the  Prussian  sentiment  more  or 
less  prevails;  but  the  Germans 
are  far  fewer  in  number  and  not 
nearly  so  noisy  as  their  neighbours 
—except,  indeed,  when  they  sing 
and  let  you  know  how  great  a  bore 
a  Vaterland  may  become  when  they 
laud  it  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
and  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 
There  is  very  little  demonstration 
of  the  kind  among  the  French:  if 
a  Frenchman's  nationality  takes  a 
musical  form  in  these  days  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  he  has 
becoi  drowning  his  sorrows  in  the 
bowl. 

But  the  spirit  remains  the  same ; 
and  an  Englishman  in  Soho,  though 
in  no  danger  of  being  arrested  as 
a  lE^mssian  spy,  is  not  quite  safe 
&om  sarcasms.  The  'working  man' 
will  escape,  being  regarded  as  a 
sympathizer;  but  an  Englishman 
who  looks  like  a  gentleman  is  very 
apt  to  have  a  rcDcontre  such  as 
occurred  to  one  of  our  countrymen 
a  few  days  ago.  He  was  passing 
through  a  street  in  Soho,  when  he 
was  greeted  with  the  remark,  from 
a  Frenchman  who  was  smoking  his 
pipe  outside  a  shop-door,  'Yous 
n'avez  pas  de  pluck !'  Not  imme- 
diately nndersianding  the  meaning 
of  the  proposition,  through  the 
Gallic  pronunciation  of  tlie  last 
word,  he  turned  and  asked  for  an 
explanation.  The  taimt  was  then 
repeated,  in  a  general  way — ^"Les 
Anglais  n'ont  pas  de  pkck.'  The 
speaker  then  went  on,  in  a  very 
good-humoured,  if  sarcastic  man- 
ner, to  remind  my  friend  that  the 
English  and  the  French  were  old 
comrades  in  the  Crimea,  adding 
that  the  English  owed  a  great  deal 
to  the  French  at  Inkermann  and 
before  Sebastopol,  and  that  they 
were  now  basely  abandoning  their 
former  allies,  &c.  Then  he  re- 
peated, with  renewed  emphasis, 
'  Yous  n'avez  pas  de  pluck.' 

My  friend  was  content  to  laugh 
off  this  little  ebullition  of  feeling. 
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aEEHiing  the  Fienchmtu  tbkt  the 
heart  of  the  notioD  i*afl  with  his 
gallant  compatriots  in  their  stniggle 
with  the  invader.  A  phntae  or  two 
of  this  kind,  with  some  flattering 
BSEiirancefl  of  ultimate  eaccese, 
melted  the  Fronchinan  at  onc«, 
and  he  eeemed  rather  sorry  Ihnii 
otherwiee  for  having  been  so  in- 
BullJng. 

Hundreds  of  Frenchmen  think 
the  Hime  as  this  frank  speaker; 
and  they  have  become  tooro  u^ 
tioDal  than  ever  since  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Bepublic.  One 
of  the  lateet  ontward  indicatioiis 
is  tbe  opening  of  a  leBtatuaDt  with 
the  Eign  of 'A  rUnion  des  FenpUs.' 


Thero  is  indeed  a  imioa  of  Tery 
pecnliai  peoples  in'  tHe  quarter, 
where'  the  foreign  settlement  is 
daily  increasing  in  solidarity.  It 
includes  a  large  pn^rtion  of 
worthy,  bard  -  working,  struggling 
men  and  women ;  and  many  of  tbem, 
among  the  new  anirals,  are  fitting 
objects  for  that  substantial  sym- 
pathy which  it  is  satistactory  to 
see  is  being  manifested  in  more 
than  one  quarter.  There  are  some 
less  respectable  elements  of  sooie^, 
in  Soho  as  elsewhere,  but  they  do 
not  force  themselves  apon  obserra- 
tion,  and  are  apart  from  my  present 
pnrpcKe  to  discnsa. 

S.  L.R 
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SKETCHES  OP  THE  WAR. 

NO.  m. — THI  OBLBANIST  PABTT. 


IF  we  endeayonr  to  look  beyond 
that  dark  curtain  of  gloom 
which  shrondfl  the  iHunediato  fa- 
tare  of  France,  and  image  to  oar- 
selves  its  resettlement,  its  recon- 
struction, the  conviction,  forces  it- 
self npon  the  mind  that  the  Or- 
leanist  party,  which  nambers  so 
many  great  names  in  its  following, 
is  yet  destined  to  play  a  great  and 
salatary  part  in  the  amelioration 
and  regeneration  of  France.  Im- 
perialism has  had  its  day,  and  it 
has  fiedled.  The  youngest  dynasty 
in  Europe  has  had  its  chance,  and 
has  thrown  the  chance  away.  The 
country  at  last  seems  thoroughly 
disenchanted  of  that  name  and 
tradition  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Bonapartists.  The  disillusion- 
ating  process  had  been  going  on  for 
years.  As  the  histori<Mil  facts  re- 
lating to  the  First  Napoleon  became 
more  and  more  sifted  and  esta- 
blished, the  more  thoroughly  even 
Frenchmen  came  to  appreciate  the 
essentially  vulgar  and  selfish  ty- 
rannical nature  of  the  idol  which 
it  had  worshi])ped  with  such  ill- 
rewarded  devotion.  Only  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  programme  of  Peace 
could  have  preserved  tlie  Empire. 
It  was  abandoned  for  the  war  idea  of 
Kapoleonism,  and  so  the  Empire 
fell,  crushed  by  foreign  arms,  by 
the  execration  of  the  capital  and 
great  dties,  by  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind.  And  what  will  be  the 
next  chapter  in  i^e  history  of 
France,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next  ?    Must  she  still  suffer, 

'  And  nuh  with  most  iinacrnpaloiis  logic  on 
ImpoMible  pracUoe.  .... 

Noble  France  I 
Tbe  poet  of  the  nations,  who  dreams  on 
And  wails  on  (while  the  household  goes  to 

wreck) 
For  ever  after  some  ideal  good.'  • 

Republicanism  has  never  been 
more  than  a  provisional  state  in 
France.  The  French  love  a  Be- 
public;  but  they  do  not  love  Be- 
publicans.  Throughout  the  world 
the  name  and  fame  of  republicanism 
have,  of  recent  years,  been  greatly 

♦  *Mrs.  Browning's  *  Aurora  Leigh.' 
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shaken  and  discredited.  The  civU 
war  in  America  proved  that  it  was 
no  safety  against  the  direst  anarchy. 
Prim  has  himself  demonstrate 
that  it  is  an  absolute  ikilure  in 
Spain;  and  the  successful  candi- 
dature of  the  Duo  d'Aosta  is  a 
heavy  blow  against  republicanism 
throughout  Europe.  Bepublicanism 
may  suit  the  volatOe  and  daring 
spirits  of  the  capital,  but  it  is 
unsuited  to, the  peasants,  to  com- 
merce, to  the  more  solid  and 
thoughtful  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. While  France  was  repub- 
lican, and  while  it  had  a  Presi- 
dentf  there  was  every  assurance 
that  it  would  ultimately  become 
imperial  or  royaL  The  Empire 
was  established,  and  the  hopes, 
whether  of  Legitimists  or  Orlean- 
ists,  fell  low  indeed.  France  ao- 
cepted  the  Empire,  and  made  no 
sign  towards  either  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  Their  hopes  must 
have  been  utterly  forfeited.  Now 
I^nnce  once  more  is  fused  in  the 
fiercest  fiames  of  war  and  revo- 
lution. That  is  a  poor,  dishonoured 
crown  that  she  can  offer  to  any 
prince.  It  might  seem  that  the 
erown  of  France  might  indeed  have 
little  to  offer  or  promise  io  such  as 
already  enjoy  largely  wealth,  rank, 
and  ease.  There  may  yet  be  a 
glorious  future  for  France,  espe- 
cially if  her  destinies  are  swayed  by 
those  who  om  best  sympathise 
with  her  glory  and  her  grief. 

We  confess  that  we  entirely  eli- 
minate the  Legitimist  claims  fropi 
any  possible  programme  of  tihe 
future.  The  Count  de  Ghambord 
will  never  be  anything  else  than 
a  titular  Henri  Quint  He  is 
childless,  and  his  claim  merges 
in  the  younger  line.  The  re- 
proach against  the  elder  Bourbon 
line  that  it  has  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing,  has  never 
been  wiped  away  by  great  con- 
vincing deeds  to  the  contrary.  The 
Duchess  de  Berri  did  all  the  harm 
that  could  be  done  to  an  irre- 
trievably fallen  cause.  We  remember 
being  at  Lucerne  some  eight  years 
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ago  when  a  great  denKnwtzation 
•was  made  on  behalf  of  the  titular 
king.  The  pretty  country  lanes 
Witnessed  an  unwonted  number  of 
gay  equipagesj  and  many  were  the 
carriages  and  horsemen  that  passed 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Alpine 
jMusses.  The  Count  stayed  at  his 
notel,  zeceiTed  those  who  came  to 
do  him  h<»oar,  uid  published  a 
kind  of  manifesto  in  the  news- 
papers. It  was  the  utt«r  unreality 
of  the  whole  thing  which  chiefly 
struck  us.  The  Count  might  do 
well  at  Frohsdorff,  do  well  at  his 
motiier's  Venetian  paUuBzo,  but  he 
is  not  a  man  in  whose  &yonr  the 
French  would  be  expected  to  t»- 
Ycrse  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history 
of  this  century.  The  Orleanist 
branch  appears  to  us  to  ha^e  a  dis- 
tinctly better  chance  under  two 
sets  of  circumstances.  Their  claim 
does  not  rest  on  the  anden  regime. 
It  was  based  on  a  popular  vote,  and 
may  be  restored  by  a  popular 
Tote.  It  would  thus  be  a  com- 
promise between  the  Legitimist 
side  and  the  democratic  side.  In 
the  next  place,  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  so 
far  as  it  is  open  to  the  observation 
of  a  contemporary  writer,  appears 
to  give  the  assurance  of  a  Itnow- 
ledge,  greatness  of  mind,  and  ex- 
perience which  singularly  well 
qualify  him  for  the  regal  or  im- 
perial office  which  shall  give  both 
his  family  and  his  nation  a  new 
lease  of  greatness  and  power. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  title  of 
the  Count  of  Paris  is  perhaps  the 
most  illustrious  title  in  Europe.  It 
points  to  the  very  origin  of  the 
French  nation.  The  county  of 
Paris  was  the  nucleus  of  France. 
When  Bobert  the  Strong  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Paris  as  a  march  against  the 
Korthmen  from  a  German  king 
who  became  a  Roman  emperor,  he 
laid  tho  foundation  of  modern 
France.  The  great  siege  of  Paris 
by  the  Northmen  made  the  city 
and  its  Count  famous,  and  assured 
Paris  of  its  future  grandeur.  May 
the  present  siege  in  some  unknown 
Way  be  oTerruled  to  some  resalts 
of  glory  and  of  good !  It  would  be 
correct  to  say  that  for  ages  primal 
France  was  to  what  we  now  call 


France  what  primal  Prussia  was 
to  Germany.  The  reader  will  see 
all  this  set  forth  in  M.  Mouiin's 
work  'Les  Comtes  de  Paris,'  on 
which  able  papera  have  appeared 
in  tile  '  Saturday  Beview/  we  sus- 
pect by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  or 
Mr.  Green.  The  reviewer  says: 
'  The  royal  ftunily  of  France  is  coie 
of  the  few  iiunilies  in  the  wwld 
whose  pedigree  is  a  real  thing.  It 
is  something  to  be  able  to  trace 
one's  desoent  through  atn  unbrctoD 
line  of  kings,  dukes,  and  counts 
fin  a  thousand  years.  The  line  of 
Bourbon  is  not  a  line  patched  up 
through  grandmothers  and  trieked 
out  with  niUlBred  surnames.  The 
genuine  blood  of  tibe  first  Gount 
of  Paris  flows  in  thev^ins  of  him 
who,  aft«f  so  many  ages,  again 
bears  his  tiUe.' 

It  is  hi4>py  for  the  fcNrtunes  of 
the  Orleans  mmily,  whatever  th^ 
may  prove  to  be,  that  they  are  free 
from  any  ocmplioity  with  the  miH- 
taiy  diaasteiB  of  France.  Look 
Kapolecm  endeavonied  to  make  a 
repetition  of  the  barricadeB  an 
impossibility.  As  New  Paris  was 
developed  the  oanncm  of  his  s(^diery 
might  at  any  time  sweep  tbe 
streets  and  boulevards.  It  had 
never  entered  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion that  the  army  m%ht  be  de- 
stroyed or  impzjsoDed.  With  its 
ruin  we  may  trust  that  the  old 
vain  dream  of  glory  may  depart, 
and  the  humble  idea  of  duty  be 
evoked  in  its  place.  It  will  then 
be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Orleanists,  that,  so  &r  as  lay 
in  their  power,  they  protested 
against  the  corruption  that  de- 
graded and  ruined  the  French 
army.  When  the  editor  of  the 
'Edinburgh  Review/  himself  a 
civilian,  but  with  a  rare  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  wrote  some  years 
ago  a  well-known  article  on  the 
Military  Institutions  of  France,  he 
selected  the  writings  of  three  emi- 
nent Orleanists  for  review.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  work  by  the 
Dae  d'Aumale  himself.  The  second 
was  General  Changamier's  pam- 
phlet on  Military  Orgaoization. 
The  third  was  General  Trochu's 
liamous  pamphlet, .  on  which  wo 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  our  last 
The    Due    d'Aumale     has    in 
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Turions  diieotiaDiS  prored  himself 
to  be  a  thoughtful,  yigorous,  and 
masterly  writer.  His  works  reflect 
the  coltore,  the  good  seoose,  and 
the  good  feeling  of  his  funily. 
In  one  direction  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  Orleanifits  that  they  are  not 
directly  xepresented  by  the  Due 
•d'Aumale,  who,  upon'  the  whole, 
seems  better  fitted  for  the  library 
than  for  the  throne.  His  great 
work  is  a  History  of  the  House  of 
<kuid^,  in  whioh,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  great  GoDd6  is  ad- 
mirably portoyed.  Most  Lon- 
doners know  his  noble  mansion  at 
Twickenham,  almost  opposite  the 
forlorn,  deserted  terraces  of  Ham 
House,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  His  chaxities  and  kind- 
nesses have  made  him  a  nniyersal 
favourite  in  the  '  neighbourhood. 
We  believe  it  is  his  wise  rule  that 
he  never  ^lermits  politics  to  be 
talked  at  his  table.  His  writings, 
beyond  their  great  intrinsic  merits, 
have  a  large  measure  of  import- 
ance, as  probably  conveying  on 
important  political  subjeota  the 
deliberate  opinions  of  the  Orleanists. 
We  are  not  certain,  however,  that  in 
the  region  of  practical  politics  be  is 
equally  happy  as  when  he  takes  the 
pen.  in  lumd  to  elucidate  his  re- 
searches and  ideas.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  February  a  letter  of  his, 
to  M.  Guizot,  was  discovered,  con- 
gratulating the  latter  on  the  firm- 
ness he  had  shown  in  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  banquet  This  en- 
dorsement of  the  greatest  political 
blunder  of  that  time  is  not  a  happy 
one.  Still  the  duke  is  a  distin- 
guished military  officer,  which  is, 
indeed,  evidenced  by  his  writings. 
It  is  sometimes  said  in  France 
that  the  people  will  rise  in  1S70 
as  they  did  in  i794«  But  let  the 
duke  describe  what  the  men  of  '94 
were,  and  we  can  judge  of  the  con- 
trast. His  description  might  at  the 
g resent  moment  suit  the  Prussians, 
ut  it  would  not  suit  the  French. 
This  was  the  army  of  the  Bhineand 
Moselle — once  upon  a  time. 
'  But  that  which  was  beyond  all 

C'se  was  the  noble  and  manly 
ing  of  the  victorious  army. 
Caroot,  by  his  example,  and  by  the 
spirit  which  dictated  his  measures. 


had  infused  these 'civic  and  mili- 
tary virtues  into  all  its  ranks.  To 
borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  time, 
which  spoiled  so  many  of  its  tri- 
umphs, but  which  was  not  always 
false,  he  had  placed  courage,  self- 
sacnfioe,  and  disinterestedness  on 
the  otdex  of  the  day.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  had  ceased  to 
be  galling  and  vexing;  but  it  was 
firm  and  even  severe  in  the  unfre- 
quent  cases  in  which  repression 
was  necessary.  Even  the  Qennan 
inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine  were  struck  with  surprise 
and  admirati(m  at  the  demeanour 
of  these  Bepublicans.  They  saw 
these  dreaded  soldiers  entor  thehr 
towns  in  ragfS^  clothes,  often  in 
wooden  shoes,  but  with  a  martial 
air:  th^y  halted,  in  the  market- 
places amidst  a  terrorHBtrioken 
pc^ulatkm,  ate  their  own  black 
bread  beside  their  piled  arms,  and 
awaited  in  their  ranks  the  orders 

of  their  officers The  officers 

shared  the  penury  and  the  desti- 
tution of  the  men.  All  led  the 
same  frugal  life~-«ll  were  bound  to 
the  same  lot' 

The  Due  d'Aumale  has  a  hint 
that  may  do  for  ourselves,  and  the 
Orleanist  Ghangaipier  one  that  may 
do  for  the  Prussiaiis.  The  duke 
says:  ' It  is  of  the  essence  c^spedal 
volunteer  corps,  not  to  renew  their 
strength,  although  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  these  corps  seriously  inter- 
feres with  and  may  arrest  enlistment 
for  the  line.'  This  is  a  serious 
matter  to  be  pondered  by  the  War 
Office  in  any  rearrangement  of  our 
national  defences.  Ghangamiersays: 
'  Beyond  a  certain  ntmber,  there  is 
no  good  army,  and  no  army  whose 
supplies  can  be  secured,  and  whose 
movements  can  be  well  directed.' 
If  the  siege  of  Paris  cannot  be  sus- 
tained beyond  a  certain  date,  neither 
can  a  nation  in  arms  be  sustained 
beyond  a  certaiii  date.  The  whole 
question  depends,  which  of  the  two 
dates  may  fail  earliest  The  Or^ 
leanist  princes  have  been  desirous 
of  using  their  swords  on  behalf  of 
France;  but  it  is  x)erhaps  happy 
for  them  that  their  names  have  not 
been  linked  with  a  fidling  cause  and 
defeated  army. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Orleanist 
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name  has  hitherto  earned  Tery 
much  gratitade  &om  France,  be- 
jond  the  broad  &ct  that  for 
eighteen  years  Lonis  Philippe  gave 
France  peace,  prosperity,  and  par- 
liamentary goTemment  Three 
great  ofibhoots  of  the  royal  family 
of  France  haye  in  oonsecutiye 
ages  bome^  the  title  of  Orleans, 
^e  first  dnke  was  the  means  of 
delnging  the  kingdom  with  blood 
through  the  riyal  fActions  of  Bar: 
gandians  and  Armagnacs.  The 
title  determined  when  the  third  dnke 
became  Lonis  the  Twelfth.  The 
second  honse  arose  in  the  infamous 
Gkuston,  the  younger  son  of  Henry 
the  Fourth.  DuriDg  the  minority 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  he  was 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  he  was  worsted  in  his  fend  with 
Mazarin,  and  died  in  exile  at  Blois. 
The  tiiird  house  of  Orleans  was 
founded,  upon  the  death  of  Gkiston, 
in  ihe  person  of  his  nephew  Philip, 
the  second  son  of  Louis  i^  Thir- 
teenth. He  was  something  both  of 
a  scholar  and  a  soldier;  but  the 
Me  of  his  wife  Henrietta,  the  sister 
of  Charles  the  Second,  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  awful  and 
perplexing  problems  of  history.  His 
son  was  the  infamous  Regent  Or- 
leans, who  excelled  in  yileness  his 
tutor  Dubois:  his  regency,  the 
most  infiMQdous  epoch  in  French 
times,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Beyolution.  To  him  succeeded  two 
9X)d  princes.  The  first,  rescued 
from  evil  ways,  retired  to  the  Abbey 
of  St  Genevieve,  and  dedicated  his 
life  to  science,  religion,  and  charity. 
The  second  fought  at  Dettingen 
against  the  last  English  king  who 
eyer  took  the  field  in  person.  His 
son  was  the  infamous  £galit6  of  the 
Beyolution,  who  encouraged  the 
Jacobins,  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  ihe  Sixteenth,  and  himself 
deservedly  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
He  left  two  children,  a  son— the 
ex-king  Louis  Philippe — and  a 
daughter,  that  Bon*s  constant  com- 
panion. Mademoiselle  d'Orleans. 

In  the  revolution  of  July,  that 
son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  use  an 
expreeeion  of  Lord  Palmerston's  on 
the  matter, '  stepped  over  the  way ' 
from  the  Palais  Boyal  to  the  Tuil- 
eries,  and  became  the  Citizen  King. 


Louis  Philippe  was  called  the 
Ulysses  of  sovereigns.  If  Ulyases, 
instead  of  starting  once  more  volun- 
tarily upon  his  tntvels,  according  to 
Mr.  Tennyson's  pretty  legend*  had 
been  driven  from  Ithaca  by  a  poli- 
tical party  of  the  friends  of  the 
suitors,  the  parallel  would  be  more 
complete.  He  had  been  once  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  geo- 
graphy in  Switzerland,  and  was  an 
emigre  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
said  that  he  proposed  marriage  to  a 
young  American  lady:  his  sister 
was  privately  married  to  an  officer 
of  artillery.  To  Louis  Philippe  our 
own  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  for  once  and  again  he 
refused  to  enter  upon  a  war  with 
England  when  French  public  senti- 
ment would  have  supported  him. 
It  was  in  the  scune  spirit  that  in  a 
supreme  moment  of  his  fate  he  pre- 
ferred to  abdicate  rather  than  to 
give  orders  to  fire  upon  the  people. 
It  was  an  immense  misfortune  to 
the  Orleans  family  when  Madame 
Adelaide  d'Orleans  died.  She  pro- 
bably exercised  a  greater  influence 
over  her  brother  Louis  Philippe 
than  the  Empress  Eugenie  over 
Louis  Napoleon,  even  if  we  aooredifc 
the  Empress  with  instigating  the 
last  war.  Women  have  always 
borne  a  ruling  part  in  French 
politics,  none  more  so  than  Madame 
Adelaide.  She  was  always  the  sar 
gaoious  adviser  of  her  brother; 
with  hex  departure  his  sagacity 
seemed  to  cease  and  determine.  For 
forty  years  she  was  his  intimate 
associate  and  his  right  hand.  Ma- 
dame Adelaide  was  the  poBsesscw  of 
an  enormous  fortune— m(»e  than  a 
hundred  million  of  francs — ^the  great 
bulk  of  which  she  left  to  the  younger 
sons  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Due 
d'Aumale,  having  the  Cond^  pro- 
perty, had  only  some  souvenirs ; 
the  young  Duo  de  Chartres  had  a 
moderate  legacy.  Madame  stated 
in  her  will  i£at  she  left  nothing  to 
the  Oomte  de  Paris,  because  he 
would  succeed  to  the  throne,  and 
would  therefore  require  no  addi- 
tional fortune.  In  a  few  months 
after  her  death  the  poor  child  was 
an  exile,  afibrding  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  Prince  Imperial.  The  King 
of  the  Barricades  lost  the  throne 
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Tory  much  by  the  same  causes 
through  which  he  had  attained  to 
it. 

His  wm,  the  Bake  of  Orleaos, 
appeaTS  to  haTe  been  by  far  the 
finest  natoial  character  of  the 
princes  -who  have  borne  his  name. 
He  was  married  to  a  princess  who 
possessed  one  of  the  most  beantifol 
and  exalted  characters  that  ever 
adorned  human  nature.  The  duke 
possessed  the  great  advantage  of 
being  popular  with  the  French. 
His  chiloren,  the  present  royal 
princes  of  iSance,  are,  we  need 
hardly  say,  in  part  German.  History 
abundantiy  shows  how  soon  these 
distinofcions  of  family  are  lost  sight 
of.  Their  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  Their  grandfother,  the 
ftiend  of  Goethe  and  Schiller^  was 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saze-Weimar, 
that  quiet  principality  which  has 
such  an  honourable  place  in  the 
literary  history  of  Gennany.  The 
Princess,  Helen  Louisa  Elizabeth, 
Lutheran  and  German,  was,  in  her 
twenly-third  year,  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Prince  Boyal 
of  France,  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the 
splendid  gallery  of  Henry  the  Second, 
i^ye  years  later,  on  the  anniyersary 
of  her  marriag^e,  her  husband  was 
thrown  out  of  his  carriage  at  Nenilly 
and  killed.  This  was  an  oyer- 
whelming  blow  to  the  duchess.  It 
was  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  that 
oyerolouded  the  later  years  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  was  not  without  a 
political  effect  as  threatening  a  long 
regency.  As  you  used  to  pass 
through  the  Porte  Maillot,  on  the 
way  to  Courbevoie,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  yoQ  came  to  the  mortuary 
chapel  of  St  Ferdinand,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  poor  duke,  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  was  killed.  I  wonder 
whether  it  be  standing  now?  There 
boly  people  watohed  and  prayed  in 
bis  unhappy  memory.  It  was  in 
my  time  a  yery  touching  place  to 
-visit  If  I  recollect  aright,  there 
was  a  truly  touching  picture  in 
tlw  chapel,  setting  fcMrth  with  mi- 
nute fideli^  the  particulars  of  the 
iiccident 

That  tremendous  Thursday  of 
February,  '48,  will  never  be  for- 
igotten.     There  was  then  a  scene 


in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  de- 
nounced at  the  time  by  some  as 
affected  and  sensational,  but  of 
which  we  can  now  see  the  true 
heroism  and  the  real  grandeur.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  her  sons, 
the  two  princes,  entered  the  cham- 
ber. She  seated  herself  in  an  arm- 
chair, with  a  son  on  each  side,  in 
front  of  the  president's  chair.  M. 
Dupin  ascended  the  tribune,  and 
announced  that  the  king  had  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  son,  the 
Gomto  de  Paris,  and  had  constituted 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  r^ent 
Then  was  a  voice  heard  calling  out 
the  true  words, '  Too  lato.'  Then 
arose  an  agitation  impossible  to  be 
described,  during  which  the  Na- 
tional Guards  mingled  without  cere- 
mony with  the  deputies.  While 
some  sort  of  debate  was  going  on,  a 
crowd  broke  into  the  chamber; 
some  were  in  blouses,  wearing 
dragoons'  helmets,  some  with  cros&- 
bdte  and  infiftntry  caps,  some  dressed 
in  ordinary  clothee,  some  with 
tricoloured  banners,  all  armed — 
swords,  lances,  spears,  muskets. 
Amid  all  this  uproar  the  duchess 
sat  calmly.  While  M.  Ledru  Eollin 
was  speoJdng,  a  violent  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  an  upper 
tribune,  and  a  number  of  armed 
men  rushed  in,  some  of  them  point- 
ing their  muskets  at  the  deputies, 
and  some  at  the  royal  party.  A 
shot  was  heard,  hjit  it  was  directed 
against  the  painting  of  '  liouis 
PhiUppe  swearing  to  the  Charter.' 
A  workman  mounted  the  tribune, 
sabre  in  hand,  and  exhorted  his 
brethren  to  act  quietly.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  duchess,  with  her 
children,  had  been  persuaded  to 
leave  the  chamber.  In  the  crush 
and  confusion  she  had  been  moment- 
arily separated  from  her  children; 
but  with  them  she  found  her  way 
to  a  carriage,  accompanied,  it  is 
interesting  to  know,  by  M.  Cr^mienx, 
among  other  deputies.  In  the  mean- 
time the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
were  filled  witii  the  dSbris  of  the 
gutted  chateau,  and  its  cellars 
were  filled  with  drunken  rioters. 
In  the  court  of  the  Palais  Boyal  the 
king's  first  throne  was  burned  with 
thunders  of  applause.  Some  fine 
examples  of  that  Gallic  mendacity 
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which  has  cnlminated  in  the  premnt 
war,  were  at  this  time  exhibited  by 
the  Paris  papers.  It  was  stated 
that  Belgiam  had  declared  itself  a 
republic ;  that  London  was  in 
fiameSi  and  Qneen  Victoria  a  f  agi- 
tiye;  and  that  the  Bossian  and 
Austrian  ambassadors  at  Paris  had 
demanded  their  passports.  Seyeral 
persons  who  were  present  in  the 
Chamber  during  that  fearful  scene, 
said  that  the  image  of  the  gentle, 
serene  ftoe  of  the  duchess,  as  she 
looked  steadily  upon  the  murderous 
weapons  {Minted  at  her,  and  at  the 
more  horrible  countenances  of  the 
furious  men  who  were  clamouring 
for  her  destruction,  would  never 
leave  them.  One  of  these  after- 
wards said:  'I  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands— I  could  look  no 
longer— and  she  movednot  amusole.' 
A  gentleman  who  was,  years  after- 
waids,  visiting  her  at  Thames 
Dittm,  was  asked  by  the  Gomte 
de  Paris,  who  is  fond  of  rowing, 
whether  he  should  take  him  across 
the  Thames,  and  the  duchess  was 
asked  to  accompany  them.  As  she 
stepped  into  the  boat  it  swayed  a 
little  on  one  side.  The  duchess 
gave  a  little  cry,  and  said  with  her 
gentle  laugh,  'Toull  think  me  a 

sad  coward,  Mr. ;   pray  give 

me  your  hand.'  Tet  wonders  are 
told  of  her  heroism  that  momentous 
day  in  the  Chamber.  She  refused 
to  leave  it  at  first,  saying,  'If  I 
leave  this  assembly,  my  son  will 
never  enter  it  again.'  She  took 
reftige  at  the  Invalides,  but  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  sent  her  word  that 
an  armed  mob  was  approaching. 
*  la  there  any  one  here  who  advises 
me  to  remain?'  aftiesaid.  'As  long 
as  there  is  a  per80D,a  single  person, 
who  thinks  It  right  for  me  to  re- 
main, I  shall  remain.  My  son's 
life  is  more  precious  to  me  than  his 
crown ;  but  if  France  demands  his 
life,  a  king,  even  a  king  nine  years 
eld,  must  know  how  to  die.' 

It  is  from  a  memoir  of  tbe  duchess, 
translated  by  one  who  knew  her 
well,  that  we  see  so  much  of  her 
chaiacter,  and  much  respecting  her 
sons,  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  the 
Due  de  Chartres.  We  see  her  in 
the  happiness  of  her  married  life, 
at  Pans,  at  Neuilly,  at  Chantilly. 


How  changed  did  Chantilly  become 
after  the  place  knew  her  no  moret 
I  have  passed  many  hours  in  the 
moated  palace,  wandered  for  hourB» 
for  days,  through  those  deserted 
groves  and  gardens,  almost  a  d^iert, 
paced  the  deserted  rooms  of  the 
exquisite  maisonnette  near  the  ohft- 
teau,  and  the  more  distant  ch&teaa 
of  Qaeen  Blanoha  The  property 
is  supposed  still  to  belong  to  the 
Orleans  family,  though  nominally 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Coutts 
firm,  who  paid,  I  believe,  an  enor- 
mous droit  cPaubaine  on  it.  The 
vast  domain  was  managed  by  aa 
English  steward,  and  I  remember 
an  old  peer  of  France  telling  me 
that  he  would  rather  be  that  steward 
than  a  minister  of  state.  The  disas- 
trous *  two  Uhlans '  have  been  upoQ 
it  now,  I  fear,  and  the  little  English 
racing  coloigr  are  diroersed'  In 
hM  married  Ufe  the  duchess  revived 
the  splendour  which  had  belonged 
to  Chflutilly  in  the  Oond6  days. 
She  speaks  of  her  joy  at  the  baptism 
of  her  eldest  son :  *  Nothing  more 
touching,  more  pure,  than  my  little 
angel  when  presented  at  the  altar  i 
no&ing  Bore  profoundly  moved 
than  his  poor  nM>thflr's  heart  at  that 
moment . . .  You  may  imagine  thai 
I  do  not  let  a  beautiful  sunset  or  a 
bright  moonlight  escape  me  with- 
out pointing  it  out  to  my  child,  or 
without  speaking  to  him  of  the 
Being  who  made  these  wonders.' 
After  this  we  have  the  language  of 
her  widowhood  'To  me  everything 
is  covered  with  a  veil  of  melancholy^ 
except  the  joyous  existence  of  my 
chilcLren.  To-day  being  Paris's  iUte 
day,  I  invited  all  the  poor  childzen 
of  £u  and  Tieport,  which  delisted 

the  little  feUow I  went  lately 

with  the  queen  to  visit  M.  Scheffer: 
his  St  Augustine  really  edified  us. 
I  was  much  afEected  by  it,  especially 
when  I  felt  the  pressure  of  Paris'a 
little  hand  in  nune.'  Then  in  her 
exile  she  speaks  of  her  son's  first 
communion.  'The  king  said  that 
this  was  one  of  the  fairest  days  of 
his  life.  Even  strangers  were  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  this  child,  se 
pure,  so  pious,  so  grave,  and  so 
simple.'  The  same  fond  mother*has 
sketched  him  in  his  twentieth  year. 
'I  feel  inexpressible  happiness  in 
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seeing  my  bodb*  cbaiacters  unfold 
themselTes  agreeably  to  my  fondest 
wishes;  in  seeing  them  aoquire 
strength  in  all  that  is  good;  in 
seeing  their  young  hearts  expand 
with  an  almost  fratenial^I  might 
say  paternal — ^tenderness  fbr  me; 
watching  OTor  their  mother  as  if  she 
were  confided  to  their  care.  My 
eldest  son  is  at  an  age  which  seems 
to  me  the  most  charnung  in  the 
life  of  man;  he  has  all  the  candonr 
of  childhood,  the  nnsnllied  inte- 
grity of  principles  that  have  neyer 
been  exposed  totiie  Motion  or  taint 
of  the  world  and  the  freshness  of 
early  impressions ;  and  to  these  he 
joins  a  growing  firmness  of  chaiaoter, 
a  thoaghtfdlnefls  which  compensates 
for  defectSve  experienoey  and  a  con- 
stant desire  to  improTe ...  I  shall 
always  be  very  exacting  in  what  I 
reqnire  of  them,  and  shall  always 
teach  them  to  have  Tery  high 
aims.' 

The  duchess  at  first  escaped  into 
Belgimn  with  her  children.  To 
them  she  has  always  been  the  tei^ 
derest  and  most  devoted  of  mothers* 
living  entirely  for  them.  After  the 
revolation  of  '48  she  passed  most  of 
her  time  in  Qeimany,  spending  a 
good  deal  of  time  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Erench  royal  family  in 
this  comitry,  and  sqyoarning  in  De- 
Tonshiie  and  in  tiie  neighbourhood 
of  London.  The  last  year  of  her 
life  she  spent  at  TMchmond*  where 
she  died,  and  was  bmried  in  the 
manaolenm  of  Miss  Taylor's  diapel 
at  Wffirhiidge.  This  was  in  the 
May  of  1858.  Since  then  her  sons 
faaye  in  an  indirect  l±id  of  way 
been  Tery  math  oceapied.  The 
Oomie  de  Paris  has  also  written  a 
little  work  on  the  snbject  of  trades 
nnioDS.  Important  as  this  sabjeot 
is  in  England^  the  questions  it  am- 
fafaoes  are  perhaps  still  more  im- 
portant in  mnoe.  The  ouvrier^B 
class  have  alwaysdasfred  the  J^^ier 
Natumawc,  and '  the  blood-red  fray 
of  the  Seine'  has  been  often  dne  to 
their  mistaken  notions.  The  expe- 
rience of  thecoont  promises  toeqnal 
that  of  his  grandihther.  He  has 
qualified  hincuBclf  for  the  highest 
position  that  may  befiid  him»  and 
happy  will  it  be  for  France  if  the 
wl£S  of  reydation  has  completed 


its  circuit,  and  his  knowledge  and 
wisdom  may  be  dedicated  to  the 
healing  of  her  countless  bleeding 
woun£. 

During  that  brief  period  in  which 
France  eigoyed  a  constitutional 
gOTemment  there  stood  forth  two 
great  men,  both  of  whom  were  pre- 
miers of  the  Orleanist  kmg,  both  of 
whom  had  made  history  and  written 
history,  both  of  whom  witnessed  the 
eighteen  years  of  the  Empire  as 
they  witnessed  the  eighteen  years 
of  the  Citizen  King,  and  both  of 
whom  are  anxious  spectators  of  this 
latest  phase  of  French  history.  We 
may  venture  to  speak  of  M.  Guizot 
as  the  very  prince  of  philosophical 
historians.  As  we  think  of  that 
severe,  simple  style  which  corre- 
sponded so  strikingly  with  the 
severe,  simple  life,  tiie  thoughtful 
religious  character,  the  enormous 
industry  and  learning,  it  is  with 
astonishment  that  we  turn  aside  to 
contemplate  the  unyielding  minis- 
ter, the  impassioned  parliamentary 
orator.  It  whs  as  if  the  same  per- 
son united  the  caknness  and  erudi- 
tion of  the  late  Sir  George  Gome- 
wall  Lewis  with  the  fire  and  force 
of  the  late  Lord  Derby.  The  eru- 
dition, however,  was  wvler  and  more 
massive  than  that  of  Lewis,  the 
porliunentary  oratory  more  stnking 
than  Lord  Derby's.  For  M.  Guizot 
stood  in  an  ahnost  awful  solitude, 
as  a  rook  against  the  billows  that 
swept  against  him;  the  glance,  the 
accent  of  sc(«n  for  his  opponent, 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  tempestuous 
debate  he  would  rise  to  the  highest 
altitudes  of  eloquence  France  had 
ever  known.  M.  Thiers,  hi  his  his- 
tory, is  as  pictorial  as  M.  Guizot  is 
philosophical;  he  is  like  Froissart, 
and  Guizot  like  Hallam.  That 
purity  and  loftiness  whichall  dreaded 
and  admired  in  Guizot  were  not 
equally  evident  in  his  great  rival. 
M.  Thiers  has  taken  a  lower  plat- 
form, and  has  appealed  to  lower 
instincts  and  a  lower  order  of  ideas. 
He  has  appealed  to  the  imagination, 
to  the  emotions  of  France,  to  the 
national  vani^,  and  not  to  the  na- 
tional consdence.  It  is  remarkable 
that  both  of  these  great  men  have 
shown  themsdves  imbued  with  the 
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deepert  defecia  of  the  national  chi^ 
ractor.  There  is  no  doabt  bat  M. 
Gnizot  oontriyed  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages with  an  onoonsoientionsnesa 
nnworthy  of  a  high-minded  states* 
man ;  and  this  step,  which  he  claimed 
as  the  most  oonsiderable  matter  for 
many  years,  aohieTed  for  France,  in 
no  remote  causation  was  a  step  to- 
wards the  (all  of  Louis  Philippe. 
We  have  no  doabt  bat  the  vetenui 
ex-minister  as  warmly  condemned 
a  Prossian  alliance  with  Spain  as 
he  yigoroosly  poshed  a  French 
alliance  with  Spain.  No  French- 
man can  onderstand  that  inMlible 
doctrine  that  with  what  measore  a 
man  metes  the  same  shall  be  mea- 
sored  to  him  again.  Foreign  soil 
may  be  invaded,  hot  the  soil  of 
France  most  be  sacred.  Foreign 
territory  most  be  ceded,  hot  not  an 
inch  of  French  territocy  most  be 
dismembered  firom  France.  Eycq 
the  enlightenment  of  M.  Qoizot  has 
not  lifted  him  beyond  this  point. 
M.  Thiers  has  d<Hie  infinitely  more 
to  corropt  France.  His  eloquent 
writings  are  defiled  by  mendacity. 
They  have  done  more  than  any 
other  writings  to  minister  to  the 
diseased  love  of  glory  which  as  a 
demon  possesses  the  French  mind. 
Colonel  Chesney  conolodes  his  well- 
known  '  Lectores  on  Waterloo'  by 
a  calm,  authoritative  denial  of  that 
romance  which  M.  Thiers  has  sub- 
stitoted  for  the  troe  story  of  the 
great  battle.  It  has  been  said  £ar 
half  a  centory  that  the  French  have 
yet  to  avenge  Waterloo.  We  have 
always  believed  that  the  dread  ac- 
count between  the  nations  was  defi- 
nitely settled,  and  France  may  now 
forget  Waterloo  in  a  long  series  of 
equally  disastrous  fields. 

These  illustrious  men  carry  ns 
back  beyond  the  corrupt  abyss  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Lower  Em- 
pire, to  the  days  when  France  pos- 
sessed, in  spite  of  bribery,  in  spite  of 
the  rule  of  mere  majorities,  in  spite 
of  organic  defects,  what  has  neverthe- 
less been  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
constitution.  What  France  has  long 
been  anxiously  searching  for  in  vain 
is  a  constitution.  Only  under  Or- 
leanist  rule  has  a  constitution  been 


obtained;  only  under  Qrleanist  rule 
is  it  likely  that  a  constitution  will 
be  revived.    ImparialiBm   or  per- 
sonal rule,  repnolioanism  or  the 
rule  of  a  mob,  seem  equally  fittal 
to  the   integri^  of  national   life. 
The  greatest  mistake  in  the  political 
history  of  Fnuioe  was  when  Henry 
the  Great  repudiated  his  creed  for 
a  crown.    He  reigned  over  France, 
and  seven  ol  his  line,  not  one  of 
them  without  ctreumstances  of  hor- 
ror in  their  life  and  death:  then 
came  the  volcano  of  the  Bevolution, 
and  that  wilderness  through  which 
France  has  wandered  for  twice  for^ 
years.    Her  pressing  need  now  is 
for  a  constitutioii  <hi  that  model* 
modified  by  her  conditions,  of  which 
our  own  countiy  has  the  happiness 
to  give  the  world  its  finestexampla 
The  Emperor  again  and  again  pro- 
mised a  constitution  to  France: 
had  that  promise  been  fairly  carried 
out  the  mte  of  his  dynas^  and  of 
Ids  line  might  have  been  different 
France  must  seek  elsewhere  the  ful- 
filment of  such  promises,  and  in 
quarters  where  she  is  most  likely 
to  attain  such.     There  is  often  a 
tendenpy  amcNig  kings  and  statesmen 
to  consider    themselves   absolved 
from  the  ordinary  roles  of  morally 
which  govern  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  common  pec^le.    Oontem* 
porary  hiskny  shows  clearly  enoogh 
that  the  common  roles  oi  honesty 
which  may  be  written  in  small  print 
for  small  people  should  be  written 
in  capitals  for  mien;  that  the  cur^ 
sive  chaiacter  in  the  one  ease  should 
be  the  uncial  character  in  the  other. 
A  constitutional  government  which 
should  permit  truth,  so  long  ob- 
scured, blurred,    simI  hidden,  to 
come  forth  into  the  light  of  day — 
that  should  permit  the  free  discus- 
sion and  ventilation  of  all.  matters 
aiSBcting  individual  and  public  life, 
is  the  one  sore  need  of  France.  The 
best  chance  of  such  a  constitutional 
life  lies,  we  believe,  in  the  return  of 
the  Orleanist  fiunily,  which  has  given 
the  solitary   precedent  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  gives  a 
guarantee  of  wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  patience  in  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  its  members.  F.  A. 
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I  AM  the  Squire's  head  keeper. 
For  two  himdred  years  and  more, 
since  the  Ridstocks  of  Ridstock  in 
the  West  Riding  sent  into  Blank- 
shire  a  yoonger  son  to  inherit  the 
property  of  the  Blankshire  collateral 
branch,  a  Falconer  has  alwavs  been 
head  keeper.  The  Sqnire  does  say 
that  when  his  far-away  ancestor,  Sir 
Pembroke  Ridstock,  was  fonnd  stark 
dead  after  the  bloody  fight  of  Flod- 
den  Field,  np  in  the  north  country, 
his  foster-brother,  Giles  the  Fal- 
coner, lay  dead  on  the  young  knight's 
body,  clutching  the  broken  banner- 
pole.  So  I  tell  my  son  Jack— as  fine 
a  young  keeper  as  eyer  wore  green 
Telveteen— wat  Ridstocks  and  Fal- 
coners haye  been  too  long  together 
ever  to  part;  and  though  he  does 
talk  wildly  sometimes  about  going 
off  to  America  to  try  his  rifle  on  a 
buffido,  and  send  me  home  a  grisly 
bear's  skin,  I  don't  think  be  would 
really  care  to  go  until  I  am  under 
the  turf^  and  then  of  course  he  will 
be  head  keeper  in  my  place.  Our 
young  Squire  has  some  notion  of 
going  off  next  summer  for  a  hunting 
trip  upon  the  prairies,  and  if  he 
does  I  must  persuade  him  to  take 
Jack  with  him  and  bring  him  back ; 
and  then  perhaps,  after  a  turn  at 
adyenture  in  that  wild  country. 
Jack  will  be  content  to  settle  down, 
carry  the  young  Squire's  second 
gun,  as  I  do  his  fiather's,  on  shoot- 
ing days,  and  keep  uj)  the  head  of 
featheied  game  for  which  the  estate 
iB  so  famous. 

There  is  not  better  ground  in 
England,  out  of  Norfolk,  for  par- 
tridges; and  as  he  givds  me  lus 
annual  five-pound  note,  when  we 
haye  finished  up  the  day  at  Grim- 
stone  Roughs,  Lord  Blankton  him- 
self has  many  a  time  said  to  me, 
'  Why,  Falconer,  where  do  you  get 
all  these  pheasants  from-— do  you 
steal  them?'  In  yery  trutii,  his 
lordship's  little  joke  is  becoming 
equally  annual  with  lus  tip;  for  as 
he  always  gets  put  into  a  'hot 
comer'  or  two,  he  brings  down  a 
good  many  to  his  own  gun,  and 
certainly  does  see  more  than  any- 
body else;  but  I  may  say,  without 


self-flatteiy,  that  our  coyers  are 
always  really  well  stocked.  I  am 
glad  that  I  haye  nothing  to  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  '  fur,'  though  to 
my  mind  there  is  no  prettier  shoot- 
ing than  a  fine  lively  rabbit  bolting 
and  popping  in  and  out  of  a  fern- 
brake  :  out  the  old  Squire  will  not 
haye  either  rabbits  or  hares  to  stain 
the  ground  if  he  or  I  can  help  it 
I  remember  when  I  had  been  about 
three  years  head  keeper  I  had  got 
up  an  astonishing  show  of  'for:* 
but  one  of  the  best  tenants  took 
huff  at  this,  gave  notice  to  leave, 
and  nothing  the  Squire  could  do 
would  persuade  him  to  remain  im- 
less  it  was  keeping  down  the  rabbits 
and  hues  on  his  farm.  This  the 
Squire  would  not  do,  for  he  liked 
the  shooting,  and,  besides,  was 
obstinate  and  would  not  stand  what 
looked  like  dictation.  And  so  the 
tenant  went  to  Canada;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone  the  Squire  took  it  a 
deal  to  heut,  and  swore  a  strongish 
oath  to  me  that  he  would  never 
again  run  the  chance  of  losing  a 
^od  tenant  for  any  such  vermin ; 
and  they  were  well  thinned  down 
all  over  the  estate,  and  we  have 
kept  them  so  ever  since.  Now-a- 
days  there  is  no  grumbling;  in- 
deed that  tenant  is  a  proud  man 
who  can  boast  of  having  given  the 
Squire  his  best  day,  and  as  every 
one  of  them  looks  upon  himself  as 
a  voluntary  under  keeper,  we  have 
scarcely  any  trouble  with  poachers; 
but  formerly  I  often  used  to  go 
home  with  a  broken  head  after  a 
tussle  with  the  vagabonds,  and  it  is 
one  of  my  great  captures  that  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

There  is  not  much  honour  among 
regular  poachers.  The  rascals  are 
very  ofteai  ready  to  split  upon  one 
another,  though  when  they  are  out 
in  a  gang  they  will  stick  together 
and  make  desperate  work  with  the 
keepers,  as  everybody  knows.  But 
over  and  over  again, '  from  informa- 
tion received,'  I  have  been  able  to 
out-general  and  overpower  them. 

Now  that  same  cover,  Grimstone 
Roughs,  has  always  been  a  pet  cover 
of  the  Squire's  and  mine.    It  is  on 
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some  rinng  ground  not  &r  from 
the  Squire's  school,  where  all  we 
youngsters  were  so  well  taught; 
and  from  the  time  I  began  to  go  to 
school  I  knew  every  inch  of  it  welL 
My  &ther  oonld  trust  me,  and  used 
to  send  me  to  lay  down  com  for  the 
pheasants,  and  tell  me  to  keep  my 
eyes  open  for  yermin  and  so  forth ; 
and  many  a  half  holiday  hare  I 
spent  in  that  wood  watching  the 
yoong  pheasants  running  about, 
and  the  squirrels  a-nutting.  It  is 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  those  little 
fellows  stripping  a  haael,  and  if  you 
don't  move  you  may  eyen  sit  oiider 
the  same  tree  and  see  them  do  it 
The  ground  below  is  soon  covered 
with  cracked  shells  and  unoracked 
nuts,  but  it  is  of  no  use  picking  up 
these  last,  tb^  are  all  bad.  Master 
Squirrel  does  not  gather  nuts  for 
anybody  but  himself  and  his  family. 
But  I  am  babbling  in  my  old  age: 
I  must  get  on  with  my  stay. 

The  wood  ooyen  about  twenty- 
five  acres  of  ground,  on  a  gentle 
rise  to  the  top.  From  the  top  of 
the  wood  stretches  out  for  many 
miles  an  extensive  moorland  and 
half-cultivated  country ;  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  going  round  nearly  two 
sides  of  the  wood,  flows  a  deep  and 
sluggish  stream,  and  at  the  oppo- 
site lower  oomer,  with  juat  a  strip 
of  meadow  land  balwe«i,  is  an  old 
bridge  with  Boman  foundaticms, 
th^  say,  where  four  roads  meet 
One  of  these,  on  the  oover  side  of 
the  river,  goes  over  the  moorland  to 
a  big  town  about  fifteen  miles  off; 
the  other,  to  the  left,  to  some  ftrma 
of  the  Bquire'a  On  tlm  opposite 
side  one  road  goes  past  the  school 
and  my  lodge  to  the  hall  and  be- 
yond it»  and  the  other  to  the  neigli- 

bouring  town  of  W .    The  road 

up  the  moorland  had  formerly  gone 
right  through  the  cover,  Imt  the 
Squire  had  managed  to  get  itdiverted 
alongside  to  the  lefk,  and  tiie  old 
road,  through  the  strip  of  meadow* 
is  now  merely  a  drive,  bat  trefr- 
passers  occasionally  will  use  it,  as 
the  new  road  is  rough  and  steepish. 
Now  it  will   be  seen  that  when 

poachers  out  of  W have  been 

m  the  wood  they  must  make  for  the 
bridge  to  get  home,  and  when  I 
happened  to  be  out  alone  and  heard 


any  disturbance  in  the  wood,  I 
always  used  to  keep  near  the  bridge 
to  find  out^who  they  were  if  a 
strong  party,  and  if  only  one  or 
two  for  a  capture,  in  case  they  made 
for  the  bridge  by  the  old  drive 
through  the  meadow;  for  this  being 
a  private  road  I  could  legally  do  so. 
But  the  villains  generally  got  oat 
of  the  wood  upon  the  moorland 
road,  and  then,  that  being  a  puUio 
road,  I  oouki  not  touch  them;  bol 
still  I  had  the  saiisfiMtion  of  finding 
out  who  the  plunderers  were.  The 
wood  had  not  often  been  attempted 
by  a  strong  gang,  for  by  oooapying 
in  strength  the  line  of  the  moorland 
road  we  oould  drive  them  into  a 
comer  by  Uie  river,  or  force  them 
to  make  a  rush  down  the  drive,  in 
which  ease  we  were  always  ready 
for  them,  so  thai  the  party  was 
oommonly  a  small  ona 

One  night,  'from  inibrmatioa  re* 
oaived,*  Bill  Bevanand  I  had  posted 
ourselves  doee  to  the  bridge  on  the 
look-out  for  two  hulking  fellows 

out  of  W ,  whom  we  ezpec^ 

to  hit  upon  going  to  or  returning 
from  their  nenrious  work.  At  that 
time  I  was  a  stoot,  strong  young 
fellow,and  did  not  oare  for  any  man 
in  tiie  county  in  a  good  cauae,  and 
Bill  Bevan  was  my  favourite  watcher. 
He  was  bold  as  a  lion,  mach  bigger 
and  stronger  than  myself,And  had 
helped  me  to  handcuff  not  a  few 
pheaaant^robbers. 

We  waited  till  past  two  o'clock^ 
and  saw  and  heud  nothing;  in- 
deed, we  hardly  eaipeoted  to  do  so; 
for  the  business  our  friends  were 
to  be  out  upon,  was  the  long  net 
on  the  upper  aide  of  the  cover  and 
driving  in,  whkh  is  done  with 
little  noise  tmleas  it  may  be  an 
oooasional  squeak  from  a  haie:  and 
we  had  watched  the  Iwidge  care- 
fully from  a  distance,  while  it  was 
light,  and  had  not  seen  tiiem  oroaa 
it  We  therefore  at  last  deter- 
mined to  give  up,  juat  take  roond  the 
upper  side  of  the  oover,  and  then 
go  off  to  bed.  On  a  sudden  we 
heard  voices  talking  in  the  wood, 
and  the  speakers  apparently  making 
for  the  bridge. 

'Why,  l£ey  have  been  there, 
after  all,'  said  Bill;  'how  could 
they  have  got  there?' 
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'  NeTer  mind  how  tbey  got  there/ 
said  I;  'there  they  are,  and,  as 
luck  will  have  it,  are  coming  down 
the  drive.  Keep  still,  and  well 
catch  'em  here.' 

We  waited  qniet  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge — ^the  men  were 
still  talking,  and  drawing  near. 
There  was  not  much  light,  hnt  the 
stars  were  bright,  and  by  them, 
when  they  came  within  abont  ten 
yards,  I  could  diBtingnish  onr  two 
friends,  one  labouring  along  with 
a  heavy  bag  at  his  back. 

'  Now  then,'  said  I,  in  a  whisper, 
'take  the  outside  one.  Bill;'  and 
we  each  sprang  at  our  man.  I  got 
&ir  hold  of  the  fellow's  collar  with 
the  bag.  He  dropped  the  bag  with 
a  curse,  and  laid  nold  of  my  arm. 
I  instantly  found  I  had  my  work 
before  me,  for,  though  I  hadafiur 
hold  of  him,  the  fellow  was  half 
as  big  again  as  myself;  and 
cursed  and  stmggled  and  wrenched 
and  at  lastrmaxAged  to  kick  my 
shin  with  the  heel  of  his  hob- 
nailed boot  so  vicioQsly  that 
from  pain  I  loosened  my  hold  for 
a  moment  My  man  broke  finxn 
me,  and  seized  me  by  the  bare 
throat  with  one  hand  and  zoond 
tlie  loins  with  the  other.  Half- 
choked,  with  a  desperate  efiEbrt  I 
got  his  fingers  from  my  throat,  and 
a  seoond  after  got  a  half-hit  on  ihe 
chin  which  dazed  me.  We  had 
now  struggled  close  to  the  river, 
and  my  friend,  who  had  been 
cnrsing  extraordinarily  during  the 
fight,  said, '  I'll  pitch  thee  into  the 
river.' 

'  Do  if  thou  can,'  said  I,  getting 
hold  a  bit  firmer  by  the  collar  again, 
and  hitting  him  a  good  fftfr  blow 
between  the  eyes  with  my  fist  His 
rage  was  awfhl;  and  after  anottier 
very  violent  tnssle  he  got  hold  of 
me  ibul  in  soiiie  oui-of-tiie-way 
manner  that  I  cannot  recollect,  and 
threw  me  right  through  a  thorn- 
bush  into  the  river.  The  smarting 
from  the  thorns,  that  scored  my 
bands  and  face  wofiodly,  and  the 
cold  water,  and  the  shame  of  being 
beaten  so'  enraged  me  that  I  was 
out  of  the  water  almost  as  soon  as 
I  was  in,  and  jumped  back  to  the 
fray,  which  from  the  noise  I  judged 
to  be  serious.    During  the  time  I 


had  been  engaged  with  my  man, 
BUI  had  tackled  the  other,  and 
much  more  successfully :  for,  jnst 
as  I  was  sent  neck  and  crop  into 
the  river,  he  was  kneeling  on  his 
man*s  chest  and  putting  on  the 
cufb.  He  was  in  the  act  of  com- 
pleting this  when  the  fellow  freed 
from  me  came  up,  slipped  his  arm 
round  Bill's  neck,  and  proceeded 
to  garotte  him  off  his  handcoffed 
antagonist.  But  BUI— «n  immensely 
powerful  man— though  taken  thus 
at  disadvantage,  was  not  to  be 
beaten  easily,  and  managed  to  twist 
himself  upon  his  back,  still  keeping 
the  first  man  below;  and  when  I 
came  upon  the  scene,  dripping  out 
of  the  river,  they  were  all  there  in 
a  heap,  i^  arms  and  legs,  and 
snarling  and  blaspheming  fright- 
fully. In  a  second  or  two  I  saw 
the  state  of  things,  and  lamped 
upon  my  old  friend  with  both  knees 
in  the  small  of  his  back  and  both 
hands  at  the  back  of  his  collar. 
I  had  snch  a  grand  hold  that  I 
could  have  throttled  a  giant,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  he  ceased  to 
struggle.  I  then  got  one  foot  on 
the  ground,  and  heaved  him  by  the 
odlar  so  as  to  ease  Bevan,  who 
soon  got  out  of  the  mess,  took  my 
cufb  out  of  my  pocket,  and  secored 
my  ^big  one,  who  was  now  nearly 
steangled  and  gasped  for  breath. 
The  other  fellow  lay  stOl  upon  the 
ground.  I  began  to  be  frightened 
about  my  work,  for  my  man  did 
not  seem  like  coming  to:  but  BiU 
got  his  billycock  fidl  of  water  out 
of  the  river,  dashed  it  in  his  fece, 
and  the  m£Ban  was  soon  all  right 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  any 
one  blaspheme  so  fearhilly  as 
whan  he  found  out  the  handcuffs: 
bat  we  got  him  and  the  other 
feUow  np  and  collared  them  safely. 
As  we  were  making  for  the  bridge 
I  stombled  over  the  bag,  which  I 
had  dean  forgotten*  I  sung  out 
to  Bill  to  carry  it 

'  Garry  it  be  blowed,'  said  he; '  I'll 
make  this  big  'xm  do  that' 

'  Hold  him  a  minute.' 

He  got  hold  of  the  bag,  and 
finding,  as  he  expected,  a  strong 
cord  with  a  loose  end  round  the 
tep,  whipp^  it  in  a  loop  over  the 
big  man's_neck  behind,  and  marched 
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him  ofi,  unTiDg  mueButinglr  his 
own  game-bag. 

Ab  I  was  wet  through,  we  agreed 
to  go  to  in;  lodge  before  goiiig  to 

the  lock-np  at  W .     Upon  ar- 

riTing  there,  I  left  Bill  ontside  with 
the  two  prisoners,  atmok  a  light, 
went  ap  etairs  and  changed  my 
clothes.  When  1  came  down,  I 
colled  Sill  in  with  his  two  beauties 
to  hare  a  look  at  them.  To  my 
amftgement  they  were  perfect 
strangen,  and  looked  like  and 
really  were  naryiee  on  the  tramp. 
Bill  itarod  at  me,  I  at  Bill,  and 
there  stood  oor  two  ngly  cnetomers, 
looking  now  at  though  they  could 
not  quite  nutke  it  all  oni    Had  we 


two 

'  Well,  if  they  were  innocent,  they 
do  not  look  like  it,'  was  my  final 
thooght  The  big  fellow  woe  a 
Btolid- looking  ruffian,  who  seemed 
to  (take  things  pretty  easy  -  but 
the  other  looked  jnst  like  a  fox 
ca^ht  in  one  of  my  traps,  with  a 
quick,  starUed  eye  that  seemed  to 
ask  what  next  I  was  puzzled 
what  to  do,  and  so  I  could  see  was 
Bill.  ButtiierewasthabagI  Ah, 
the  bog!  '  Untie  the  bag.  Bill,' 
said  I,  'uid  let  us  see  wluit  they 
have  got.'  Bill  slipped  the  cord 
over  the  I»g  one's  neck,  pnt  the 
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bag  on  the  floor,  i 
to  pnll  out— not  hares  and  rabbits — 
but  new  boots  and- shoes,  to  the 
amount  of  a  couple  of  dozen  or 
morel  I  understood  it  all  in  a 
moment  'Tie  them  np  sgairL, 
BeTan,  and  let  ns  be  off  ^  the 
lock-up.'  So  Bill  soon  loaded  his 
man  again,  off  we  went,  and  trudged 

away  about  three  miles  to  W . 

We  walked  into  the  lock-ap,  roosed 
the  sergeant  of  police  on  duty  out 
of  his  doze,  and  as  he  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  I  took  him  on  one 
Bide  and  told  him  the  whole  sto^. 
He  at  once  said  that  he  ihould 
lock  them  up  on  suspicion;  and 
while  he  was  doing  this  a  rnaa 
came  up  on  horseback  to  ray  that 
a  bootmaker's  shop  at  the  lug  town 
across  the  moorland  had  been 
broken  into,  the  owner  nearly  mur- 
dered, and  a  lot  of  boots  anddioeB 
carried  off. 

TIm  two  rognes  were  tried  at 
the  assizes,  ana  got  fourteen  years' 
tranaportatioiL  Bill  and  I  kept  our 
own  ooansel,  and  as  we  were  not 
asked  anything  about  mistaking 
the  fellows  for  poachers,  we  did 
not  let  out  that  we  had  taken  them 
into  custody  by  accident;  and  m; 
Lord  Jndge,  after  oomplimMiting 
us  highly  for  our  gallant  capture, 
as  he  called  it,  ordered  us  five 
pounds  apiece  out  of  the  county 
cheat. 
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riME'S  THKBE  DAUGHTERS. 

IN  doubtful  wakefulness  or  slumber, 
I  muse  or  dream,  or  both,  sedately ; 
A  weird  procession  small  yet  stat^y — 
Time's  iatefiil  daughters,  three  in  number — 
Before  me  passes,  wondering  greatly. 

Three  forms  diyerse,  three  spirits  various — 
The  passionate  Past  to  paleness  faded ; 
The  Present  thoughtful,  pressed  and  jaded ; 

The  Tirgin  Future,  yet  hilarious 

With  joy  that  grief  hath  not  invaded. 

These  three  divide  me— say,  Apollo, 

Thou  prophet  of  the  lips  unlying, 

Thou  oracle  of  fates  undying, 
Tell  me  which  I  may  trust  or  follow ; 

Tell  me  in  sooth,  nor  spare  my  sighing. 

Say  that  the  past  hath  been  flagitious. 

May  I  not  brave  the  present  sadness  ? 

May  I  not  trust  in  coming  gladness  ? 
Shall  not  the  future  be  propitious? 

Say,  shall  it  bring  me  stay  or  madness  ? 

Now,  out  upon  thee,  god  of  Delphi  I 
'Tis  perhaps  a  little  past  thy  season. 
For  tiiou  hast  lost  both  rhyme  and  reason, 

I  choose  to  answer  for  myself,  I 

Will  not  trust  thy  two-voiced  treason. 

I  know  the  hollow  past,  the  olden 

Bare  visions  bright  and  transitory ; 

The  mirage  of  the  name  in  story ; 
Storm-clouds  that  from  afar  were  golden ; 

The  crown  of  thorns  that  seemed  of  glory. 

Now  &oe  to  face  I  meet  th^  present, 

Not  as  a  Stoic  proud  and  careless ; 

But  like  a  hero  calm  and  tearless, 
Who  calls  no  evil  sweet  or  pleasant, 

Yet  bears  it  ever  stout  and  fearless. 

There  is  no  pain  that  hath  not  pleasure ; 

Strength  rises  from  the  lap  of  weakiiess ; 

Poisons  oft  further  health  and  sleekness ; 
Want  hath  best  eyes  for  hidden  treasure ; 

And  fortune  serves  to  power  and  meeknesF. 

Blest  are  the  cares  that  stir  to  labour ; 

And  blest  the  knowledge  that  we  borrow 
From  slumbers  broke  by  dreams  and  sorrow; 

The  wail  shall  summon  fife  and  tabor. 

The  dark  to-day,  the  cloudless  morrow. 

Shade  of  the  Past  time,  false  and  trembling. 

Back  to  the  tomb  of  ages  vernal ; 

Grave  Present,  keep  thy  march  diurnal ; 
Give  me  the  Future  undissembling, 

Who  proffers  love  and  youth  eternal. 

•   A.H.G. 
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'  QFAIN  was  the  roia  of  Napo- 
O  leon :'  there  is  no  doabt  of  it 
Bossia  he  might  hme  leooyered, 
bat  for  years  the  Spanish  war  was 
a  contiiiiial  dnin,  and  the  defeats 
of  so  many  snooessiye  marshals 
were  so  many  fatal  blows  to  his 
prestige.  The  whole  Spanish  mat- 
ter, too,  was  snoh  a  disappointment 
The  Emperor  had  gone  clean  mad 
about  what  was  to  oome  of  the  trick 
(too  cleyer  by  halQ  by  which  he 
got  both  Ferdinand  and  his  fieither 
into  his  power.  To  D^r^  and  to 
Marat  he  is  never  tired  of  expatiat- 
ing on  the  new  life  which  Spanish 
colonies,  Spanish  fleets,  Spanish 
contingents,  will  ffiye  to  his  raoye- 
ments.  To  the  ronaer  he  writes 
half  a  dozen  letters  in  one  day, 
showing  how,  before  September, 
1808,  he  means  to  haye  thirty-fiye 
new  ships  boilt  in  Spanish  ports, 
thus  raising  the  total  of  his  fleet  to 
131.  He  calcnlates  to  a  fraction 
how  many  piastxes  he  may  reckon 
on  from  Mexico ;  he  says  he  means 
to  send  the  Spanish  regiments  off 
'  to  share  in  the  glories  of  tiie  Ro- 
magna  corps,'  that  unhappy  body  of 
Italians  which  was  dying  of  cold 
and  weariness  on  the  Baltic  coast, 
and  which  at  last  broke  away,  and, 
thanks  to  British  help,  got  into 
Spain  itself,  and  shared,  in  a  yery 
different  way  from  what  Napoleon 
meant,  the  glories  of  the  patriot 
army.  Bead,  in  the  Napoleon  cor- 
respondence, the  letters  to  D^r^ 
Marat,  &g.,  in  May,  1808,  and 
you  will  see  how  maryellously 
the  Emperor's  imagination  had  got 
the  better  of  his  reason.  With  his 
'  Mexican  pistoles '  and  his  newly- 
built  Spsnifih  ships  he'll  do  won- 
ders :  he  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
it  shall  be  Egypt  first  or  India 
direct;  or  whether  he  shall  pause 
by  the  way  to  annex  Algiers  and  to 
avenge  in  Sicily  the  check  received 
by  Ganteaume.  Anyhow,  now,  at 
lost,  England  will  be  his. 

At  the  yery  time  that  he  is  talk- 
ing in  this  mad  way,  proving  the 
Bt  range  psychological  fact  that 
his  imagmaiion,  always  strong, 
had  grown   stronger  as   he  grew 


dder,  and  that  whereas,  while  dnly 
controlled  by  his  reason,  it  had 
stood  him  in  goodseryioe,  it  n0W,at 
that  time  of  life  \Hien  with  most 
men  it  sinks  into  the  baokgrooad, 
had  become  absolately  onoontrolr 
lable,  the  Spanish  poffts,  where  hk 
ships  were  to  be  boilt,  had  all  re- 
yolted  independently  of  one  another, 
and  the  poor  remnants  of  his  Tsa- 
£Bdgar  fleet,  lying  in  Osdiz  faaiboor, 
were  threatened  with  hombazdment 
by  the  Junta. 

'Independently  of  one  anotber,' 
that  is  at  onoe  tito  key  to  the  soo- 
oess  of  the  SpanM  insurreetioii, 
and  its  distinotiye  pecnliarity.  The 
war  then  was  as  diffiorant  as  pos- 
sablefrom  aProssian  or  an  Austrian 
war,  and  Napoleon's  grand  mistake 
was  that  he  looked  on  them  as 
manageable  on  the  same  prindplea 
Sitting  at  Bayonne  and  thence 
directing  the  moyements  of  his 
troops,  he  preyed  himself  as  much 
the  creature  of  red  tape  as  tiiie  Di- 
rectory and  the  Committees  at  which 
he  used  to  laugh  so  loudly  in  his 
earlier  days.  'Madrid  is  eyery- 
thing;  take  care  of  Madrid.  A  blow 
there  will  give  us  all  look-jaw. 
Ouesta  must  be  beaten,  for  Guesta 
is  their  oommander*^in-chief,  and  if 
he  is  well  beaten  all  their  other 
armies  will  melt  away.'  So  rea- 
soned the  Emperor,  who  had  aeen 
all  Prussia  at  ms  feetafter  one  Jena, 
who  had  more  than  once  found  that 
a  single  grand  yictory  opened  the 
road  to  Vienna,  and  that  to  hold 
Vienna  meant  to  be  master  of  Aus- 
tria. Spain  was  quite  difiereut; 
she  Was,  if  you  please, '  still  in  the 
semi-barbansm  of  mediieyal  decen- 
tralisation.' Anyhow,  her  want  (^ 
centralisation  stood  her  in  good 
stead.  Every  yillage  rose  of  itself ; 
we  may  ahnost  sajr  that  every  noble, 
priest,  peasant,  and  townsman  de- 
clared war  on  Napoleon  on  his  own 
account,  without  in  the  least  re- 
flecting whether  he  was  likely  to  be 
supported  by  any  one  in  the  next 
province.  In  France  Paris  was 
everything,  and  in  Paris  nobody 
stirred  without  the  leaders  of  pul> 
lie  opinion.    It  was  they  who  ma* 
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naged  the  French  Beyolation,  it 
was  they  who  were  answerable  for 
its  excesses;  but  in  Spain eyery  one 
went  his  own  road  without  waiting 
for  leaders  of  opinion.    All  roads 
ied  to  the  same  poin^  and  that  was 
national  freedom.    Napoleon  tried, 
as  he  had  tried  in  Lombardy  during 
the  outbreak  which  followed  those 
insolent  exactions  with  which,  as 
usual,  he  sullied  his  early  victoiies, 
to  pooh-pooh  the  rising  as  'a  thing 
got  up  by  the  naonks ;'  but  the  &roe 
on  the  face  of  this  was  that,  as  long 
as  there  was  the  smaUesI  hope  of 
winning  them  over,  he  ami  Joseph 
both  truckled  to  the  prisstly  par^. 
None  of  his  disagreements  with  the 
pope  were  as  yet  known  in  Spain; 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  in 
the  deputation  which  ofiered  the 
erown  to  Joseph  at  Bayonne  was 
one  of  the  holy  office,  Don  Bai- 
mundo  Ethenard   y  ^binas.     It 
was  not  a  priestly  nor  an  aristocra- 
tic nor  yet  a  damocratie  rising;  it 
was  a  rising  of  the  whole  people. 
Side  by  side  with  regiments  of  S. 
Joseph  and  the  rest  marched  the 
students'  regiments  of  Oato  and 
Brutus  and  ti^e  pe(Hf>le'8  corps  with 
its  motto '  liberty  or  death.'    '  Sub- 
lime    was    the     moment     when 
Spaniards  awoke,'  says  Moore,  in 
one  of  the  few  songs  in  which  he 
gets  aboYC  the  drawing-room  leTcl ; 
and  Napoleon,  when  he  saw  fresh 
armies  spring  up  as  the  old  ones 
were  beaten  down,  might  well  haye 
thought  that  he  had  to  do  witii  a  new 
hydra,  or  (like  another  Macbeih) 
might  haye  grumbled   'time  was 
that  when  the  brains  were  out  the 
man  would  die,'  but  now,  hammer 
away  as  we  will,  he  seems  to  }iy& 

Giying  up  the  priests,  when  he 
found  them  '  impracticable,*  Napo- 
leon went  in  for  the  philosophers ; 
but  they  were  as  deaf  to  ^  ad- 
yances  as  the  others  had  been.  The 
French  did  fbeir  work,  pulled  down 
conyents,  sacked  churches,  toki 
many  taJes— some  palpably  false, 
some  perhaps  unhappily  true— of 
the  horrors  they  had  disooyered  in 
the  inquisition  dungeons;  but  still 
Joseph  was  obliged  to  say, '  I  haye  not 
a  single  partisan;  if  you  wish  to  keep 
Spain  you  must  haye  ahundied  thou- 
sand gibbets  constantly  at  work/ 


Napoleon,  blind  as  usual,  blind 
as  few  other  great  men  haye  been 
(and  he  was  a  great  man,  after  all), 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
real  state  of  the  oasa    He  thought 
his  Bayonne  trick  had  succeeded 
admirably.    '  By  an  ingenious  com- 
bination he  had  spared  Spain  the 
horrors  of  a  fddble  conquest;  what 
could   the   Spaniards  do  but  be 
grateful  for  the  consideration  which 
would  secure  them  all  the  blessings 
of  modem   progress  without  the 
struggle  whkm  is  too  often  needful 
to  secure  those  blessings?'    Him- 
self totally  without  moml  sense,  he 
took  no  account  of  honour,  of  pa- 
triotism, of  national  or  indiyidual 
digniiy.    Here  was  a  strange  gap 
in    his    fiicalties:    be   was    once 
a   patriot,  at  least  in  word;   he 
had  been  furious  at  the  annexation 
of  Corsica  to  France,  and  had  yery 
nearly  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
insni^^ents  of  his  natiye  island ;  but 
aftarwuds  either  his  self-seeking, 
or  the  means  he  had  of  looking  be- 
hind the  scenes  when  the  Parisian 
demagogues  were  plotting  agamst 
each  other  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
had  so  thoroughly  cured  him  that 
not  one  of  his  old  guard  could  cry 
'Liberty,  cette  yieille  blague'  with 
more  contempt  than  he  could.    And 
he  acted  out  his  new  principles ;  he 
ignored,  not  in  Spain   only   but 
eyerywhere,  the  existence  of  any 
higher  motiyea  than  self-interest; 
he  insulted  men  and  nations  right 
and  left,  and  thought  he  could  at 
once  cure   all   by  showing  those 
whom  he  had  offended  that  it  was 
still  in  his  power  either  to  senre 
them  effectually  or  to  punish  them 
seyeiely.    Thu!i»  when  Joseph  was 
receiying  his  deputation  at  Bayonne, 
the  duke  of  In£antado,  after  con- 
gratulating him  in  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  grandees,  said,  'We  dare 
not  do  more  at  present ;  by  the  laws 
of  Spain  we  must  wait,  your  ma- 
jesty, tin  the  Spanish  pwpHe  has 
declared  itself.'    Hereupon  Napo- 
leon darted  towards  the  poor  duke, 
oyerwhelmed  him  with  reproaches, 
told  him  he  had  better  go  and  join 
the   insurgents   instead  of  hiding 
himself  behind  such  miserable  sub- 
terfuges, and  at  last  threatened  to 
haye  him  shot  unless  he  fiolly  re- 
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traoted  his  seditions  address.    The 
duke  was  cowed,  bat  we  may  well 
believe  that  his  bnllying  woald  not 
make  him  a  more  ardent  supporter 
of  Joseph  than  he  was  before.    His 
strange  selfishness,  amounting   to 
monomania,  blinded   Napoleon  to 
the  way  in  which  men's  feelings 
and  those  of  nations  were  sore  to 
work.    He  never  ooold  realise  that, 
nnder  certain  drcnmstanoes,  Joan' 
of  Arc  would  succeed  where  Ma- 
chiaTelli  would  be  sure  to  laiL    His 
one   xedpe,   when   he   found  the 
Spanish  nation  less  tractable  than 
he  had  expected,  was  to  'make  ex- 
amples.'   In  these  some  of  his  gene- 
rals were  only  too  willing  abet- 
tors; Gaulainoourt,  for  instance, — 
after  whose  savage  cruelty  at  Cuenca 
the  Emperor  wrote  tohjs  brother, 
'  Oaulainoourt     has    done     quite 
rightly ;  your  position  may  be  a  pain- 
ful one  as  a  kmg,  but  it  is  brilliant 
as  a  general.'   The  way  in  which  he 
insulted  the  Spanish  royal  fiunily  is 
almost  inconceivable.    '  This  royal 
beggarman '  (Lazare  de  la  royaut^,  as 
Luifrey  calls  him,  had  dared  to  call 
him  cousin) , '  Prince  Ferdinand '  (he 
writes  to  Talleyrand), '  actually  calls 
me  his  cousin.    Try  to  make  M.  de 
San  Oarlos  understand  how  nonsen- 
sical that  is:  he  ought  to  call  me 
sire  and   nothing  else/    So  tho- 
roughly does  he  mistake  his  own 
power  and  the  strength  of  circum- 
stances that  he  fixes  a  meeting-place 
for  the  Cortes,  names  governors  to 
the  dififereut  colonies,  and  appoints 
Gregorio  de  la  Cnesta  viceroy  of 
Mexico.    Of  course  the  Oortes  don't 
come,  the  colonies  revolt,  and  the 
very  day  (t6th  May)  on  which  he 
sends  his  brevet  to  Cuesta  the  old 
general  has  accepted  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  insurgent  army,  under 
the  gentle  compulsion  that,  if  he 
declined  to  do  so,   he  should  be 
hanged  on  a  gallows  set  up  for  the 
purpose  in  front  of  his  balcony  at 
Valladolid.   One  thing  which  strikes 
us  in  these  old  wars  even  more 
forcibly  than  Napoleon's  blindness 
to  all  higher  motives,  and  his  cynical 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  men 
and  nations,  is  the  slowness  of  com- 
munication which  so  often  defeated 
his  best-laid  plans.    It  was  all  very 
well  for  Yon  Moltke  to  manage  the 


Sadowa  campaign  of  1866  without 
stirring  from  his  room;  but 
Yon  Moltke  had  the  telegraph; 
while  Napoleon  was  still  dreaming 
that  Junot  could  hold  Portugal 
after  Junot  had  signed  the  Conven- 
ticm  of  Ointra;  he  was  still  telling 
Savary,  'Dupont  has  too  many 
troops,  and  the  best  way  of  helping 
him  is  to  help  Bessi^res,'  after  Du- 

gont  had  surrendered  at  Baylen; 
e  was  still  dreaming  of  a  new  fleet 
after  Admiral  Bosil,  shut  up  in 
Oadiz  roads,  and  hopeless  of  aid 
from  Dupont,  had  surrendered  to 
the  Junta. 

But  how  difiiarent  all  this  is  from 
the  popular  English  view  of  the 
Peninsular  war.  We  have  a  general 
notion  about  Spanish  officers  driving 
in  coaches  and  six  to  a  safe  position 
outside  the  battle,  and  Spanisii 
troops  being  worse  than  useless  in 
any  struggle  requiring  either  quick- 
ness or '  bottom.  Our  schopl  histories 
hold  Cuesta  and  the  rest  up  to  con- 
tempt : '  the  mulish  old  gentleman' 
(as  our  Students'  Hume  describes 
him)  *  always  in  the  way  to  spoil 
Wellington's  victories.'  Of  course 
we  aU  believe  in  the  defence  of 
SaragOBsa;  most  of  us  have  seen, 
in  prints,  on  eating-house  blinds,  or 
somewhere,  the  maid  pointing  the 
big  gun,  while  the 'savage-lookiDg 
friar  holds  up  his  crucifix,  just  as  if 
it  was  to  serve  as  a '  sight '  to  fix 
the  range.  But  that  was  'behind 
stone  walls,'  a  position  in  which  the 
British  (not  having  had,  happily, 
much  home  experience  in  that  way) 
supposes  any  one  can  fight  welL 
The  idea  that,  in  the  open  field, 
over  30,000  Fraich  could  surrender 
at  discretion  to  not  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  Spaniards,  while  not 
a  single  Englishman  lukd  as  yet 
crossed  the  Spanish  frontier,  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be  entertained,  and 
therefore  our  school  history-books 
have  quietly  ignored  the  fact  This 
is  why  the  Spanish^  hate  us,  worse 
(I  believe)  than  they  do  the  French, 
because,  in  our  glorification  of  our 
Peninsular  heroes,  we  pass  over  these 
purely  Spanish  victories  which  kept 
the  nation  in  heart  until  English 
help  came.  That  help  was  some 
time  in  coming;  we  may  be  per^ 
mitted  to  doubt  whether  it  would 
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bave  come  as  soon  as  it  did  if  the 
Portngoese  had  not  risen  upon 
JuDot,  and  so  giYen  ns  a  pretext  for 
helping  Spain  while  fightiDg  in 
behalf  of  '  our  ancient  ally.'  Quite 
early  in  June,  i8o8«  the  Asturias 
juuta^  acting,  as  nsnal,  independ- 
ently of  the  rest,  sent  Count  de 
Toreno  and  Vispount  de  Matarosa 
io  England:  they  landed  at  Fal- 
mouth on  the  night  of  the  6th« 
and  by  seven  the  next  morning  they 
bad  had  an  interview  with  Canning. 
Canning  promised  help;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  promises,  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  sailed  from  Cork  on  the 
I  ath  July.  He  landed  near  Oporto, 
and  we  all  know  what  followed* 
But  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Baylen,  Castanos  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  commandant  of  Gibraltar; 
but,  except  some  money  and  stores, 
and  a  great  deal  of '  moral  support/ 
be  had  got  nothing.  Baylen  was 
emphatically  a  Spamah  aflBur,  about 
which  not  a  word  occurs  in  'stu- 
dents' maouals,'  full  of  elaborais 
dissertations  i^ut  thanes  and 
ealdormen,  and  stuffed  with  crude 
bits  of  Hallam  on  the  origin  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  the  meaning  of 
prsemunira  This  is  too  bad:  it  is 
not  everybody  who  has  time  to 
go  to  the '  original  authorities/  and 
Dopular  histories  ought  surely  to 
help  us  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
ihiugs — ^to  give  even  the  Spaniard 
bis  due,  instead  of  pandering  to 
that  cool  self-esteem  which  makes 
us  as  a  nation  so  imbearable.  We 
can't  help  our  'insular  peculiarities/ 
before  this  war  began  our  gravest 
daily  papers  were  itdl  of  language 
which  must  have  '  riled '  the  least 
susceptible  Sjpaniaid :  '  that  miser- 
able nation  which,  though  it  has  so 
long  shown  itself  powerless  for  good, 
is  still  strong  enough  to  do  mischief/ 
was  scarcely  the  way  in  which  to 
show  our  annoyance  at  the  absurd 
panics  on  our  Stock  Exchaoge. 
But  newspapers  will  be  newspapers, 
and  able  editon  will  go  on  doing 
their  best  to  set  nations  by  the  ears 
by  their  ill-timed  sarcasms;  from 
histories  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
something  very  different.  Of  course 
they  can't  help  being  one-sided: 
they'd  be  untrue  in  the  highest 
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sense  if  they  were  not  The  French 
gained  many  victories  over  us  of 
which  we  never  heard:  walk  down 
the  long  Versailles  gallery  wheie 
the  triumphs  of  the  grands  nation 
cover  acres  of  canvas  (What  will 
King  WilL'am  do  with  them  when 
he  has  made  Versailles  his  head- 
quarters?), and  you'll  be  struck 
by  the  strange  modification  which 
campaigns  undergo  when  not  the 
British  lions  but  the  Gallic  cocks 
and  eagles  are  the  painttts.  If 
you  were  asked  to  name  a  French 
victory  you'd  say  Fontenoy ;  Young 
Ireland  has  taken  care  not  to  let 
you  forget  that;  and  a  good  many 
of  us,  being  of  more  or  less  mixed 
blood,  take  a  more  or  less  personal 
pride  in  the  glories  of  the  Brigade. 
But  Hastenbeck,  for  instance,  who 
ever  remembers  it  who  hasn't  been 
lately  cramming  up  for  an  exami- 
nation? No:  history  cannot  help 
being  one-sided ;  but  it  may  avoid 
omissions  which  lay  us  open  to  a 
charge  of  gross  unfairness,  and  this 
is  what  it  does  not  avoid  when  it 
leaves  out  all  mention  of  Baylen. 
That  (as  I  said)  is  why  the  Spaniards 
dislike  us:  they  reason  somewhat 
thus :  '  These  English  didn't  care  a 
button  for  us;  they  simply  wanted 
to  upset  Napoleon^  and  they  used 
our  country  and  its  resources  as 
their  lever.  We  were  indispensable 
to  them;  we  helped  them  heartily 
throughout,  and  when  the  thing 
was  done  not  a  tittle  of  thanks  did 
they  give  us.  Their  savage-tem- 
pered, swearing  Wellington  was 
always  bullying  our  juntas  and 
slandering  our  troops.  Every  beard- 
leas  lieutenant  thought  it  the 
thing  to  call  la  Cuesta  a  mule,  and 
Blake  an  old  obstructive.  Every 
scribbler  of  memoirs  feels  bound  to 
coin  anec<1otes  to  our  discredit; 
while  in  their  authorised  popular 
histories  not  a  word  is  said  of  what 
we  did  by  ourselves— of  our  un- 
assisted share  in  bringing  about  the 
joint  triumph.  Even  those  beggarly 
Portuguese  (pocos  y  locoa)  were  ex- 
tolled at  our  expense.  How  can  we 
feel  kindly  towards  people  who 
came  here  for  their  own  ends,  and 
treated  us  who  enabled  them  to 
gain  those  ends  in  such  a  scurvy 
way?    No;  the  French  were  cruel; 
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fhey  went  hard  against  onr  pre* 
jndices  when  they  took  to  selling 
by  auction  in  Madrid  the  chnrch- 
plate  which  they  had  picked  np  on 
their  different  marches.  But  a  la 
guerre  comme  h  la  guerre;  and  as 
for  cmelty  they  were  not  fit  to  hold 
the  candle  to  ns.  Nor  did  they 
treat  ns  so  badly  as  the  highly 
intellectual  Pmssians  are  now 
treatinj^  them.  Anyhow  they  did 
not  fBi\  to  recognise  onr  military 
prowess.  When  Napoleon  had  to 
send  army  after  army  to  keep  onr 
nnassisted  troops  in  check;  when 
his  brother  had  to  run  awt^  from 
Madrid  only  a  week  after  he  had 
entered  it  in  trinmph^  it  is  absurd 
for  insular  arrogance  to  keep  assert- 
ingthat  "onr  Spanish  allies  were 
only  a  nuisance."  Yes»  the  French 
after  all  treated  us  more  fiurly  than 
this;  they  fought  ns,  but  they 
didn't  sneer  at  ns.  Besides,  those 
English  are  heretics;  bum  them! 
what  else  could  we  expect  from 
them?*  That's  the  way  many  a 
Castilian  and  Andalusian  reasons 
when  he  asks  himself  why  he  doesn't 
like  the  English.  No  doubt  it's  very 
nngrateful  of  him— of  a  piece,  say 
we,  with  his  repudiation  of  his 
bonds;  bnt  it's  human  nature. 
Other  people  haTC  repudiated  as 
well  as  the  Spanish ;  Sydney  Smith 
thought  tiie  drab-coated  Pennsyl- 
yanian  did  so  in  an  exceptionally 
rascally  way ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt, 
a  general  truth  that  the  man  who 
has  injured  you  will  always  hate 
you.  iBut  the  Pennsylvanians  don't 
hate  ns,  just  because  we  are  careftil 
not  to  '  rile '  them  by  leaviog  Eutau 
Springs  and  Saratoga,  and  two  or 
three  more  of  the  grandest  swoops 
of  the  '  bird  o'  freedom,'  out  of  onr 
histories.  This  ignoring  of  Baylen 
and  systematic  disparagement  of 
Spanisuxls  is  the  justification  for  the 
way  in  which  they  feel  to  ns,  despite 
all  the  blood  and  treasure  we  spent 
in  helping  them  to  freedom. 

For  this  Baylen  is  their  Marathon, 
thei^  Bannockbum.  Look  at  the 
map  and  see  the  long  stretch  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  then  shnt  your 
eyes  and  remember  all  the  pictures 
of  Phillip  and  others,  in  which 
you're  seen  those  sun-baked  rocks, 
with  a  cactus  here  and  there,  along 


which  the  string  of  nniles  winds 
across  a  solitude  even  more  lifeless 
than  any  in  tiie  New  Wcn^d.  De- 
foresting, reekksB,  nncheoked,  that 
insane  way  that  man  has  of  borning 
np  for  present  nse  the  growth  of 
oentnries  has  made  a  sixth  of  Spain 
a  desert  We  haye  stopped  the 
same  destmotiye  system  cmlyjnst 
in  time  in  India;  they  are  beginning 
to  find  the  misehief  of  it  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  '  war  to  the 
chAteaux '  too  firequenUy  meant  war 
to  the  fine  anoeslnl  trees  that  had 
sheltered  the  great  man's  game. 
But  in  Spain,— where  war  after  war 
has  brought  in  race  after  raoe  of  eon- 
querors;  where  the  old  Basque  (Mr. 
Huxley's  dark-haired  man,  now  that 
we  are  to  belieye  in  the  identity  of 
Gelt  and  Teuton)  was  suooeeded  by 
some  sort  of  Celt ;  and  he,  after  bat- 
tling and  intermingling  with  Car- 
thaginian and  Roman,  was  qudkd 
by  Vandal,  and  then  by  Goth,  and 
then  again  by  Moor— in  Spain  the 
felling  of  timber  has  gone  on  mer- 
rily for  ages  without  a  thought  of 
replanting.  If  you  have  in  your 
mind's  eye  any  painting  of  muleteers 
among  the  mountains,  with  that 
pitilessly  bright  sky,  that  hot  glare 
from  the  earth  reflected  on  men  and 
beasts,  you  will  fiemoy  what  it  must 
haye  been  for  Dupont  and  his  raw 
recruits — ^many  of  them  mere  boys 
— to  be  lying  in  a  gorge  of  this 
Sierra  in  July  with  a  dry  riyer-bed 
for  their  defence,  amid  pitiless 
foes,  who  not  only  cut  off  all  strag- 
glers, but  took  care  that  the  muti- 
lated carcases  of  those  whom  they 
cut  off  should  be  laid  round  the 
French  lines,  to  encourage  the  rest. 
No  wonder  the  Fremch  got  'de- 
moralised ;'  no  wonder  their  leader 
got  disheartened.  For  this  Bnpont, 
who  surrendered  at  Baylen,  was  a 
sort  of  small  edition  of  Massena — 
one  of  those  'spoiled  children  of 
yiotory'  who  by  their  brilliant 
energy  contributed  so  mudi  to 
Napoleon's  success.  At  Albeck  and 
Halle  and  Friedland  he  had  shown 
himself  a  thoroughly  fearless  gene- 
ral ;  the  Emperor  liked  him,  and 
had  giyen  him  'the  army  of  An- 
dalusia,' in  order  that  he  might 
win  the  baton  of  marshal.  He 
went  out  full  of  hope  and  burning 
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to  disiisgoifih  himself.  Of  ootine» 
owing  to  the  Emperor's  jadicial 
blindness  as  to  the  real  feelings  of 
Spain,  he  was  expected  to  pick  up 
litfge  nmnben  of  Spanish  troops, 
besides  about  8,000  S?riss  who  had 
been  in  the  senrioe  of  the  Spa- 
nish king.  Instead  of  all  these, 
he  got  at  most  some  2,000 
Swiss  who,  joining  for  their  own 
oonyenienoe,  were  ready  to  desert 
at  aTmoment's  noiioe.  Still  he  de- 
termined to  posh  on  to  Ck>rdoTa, 
on  the  way  to  whioh  dty  he  met 
and  routed  one  of  the  Spanish 
armies.  Goidova,  refusing  to  sur- 
render, was  taken  by  storm;  and 
the  soaoe  which  followed  was  as 
disgraceful  as  any  of  those  which 
disgraced  the  soccesses  of  the 
French.  The  cathedral  was  pillaged, 
and  out  of  the  treasury  alone  ten 
millions  of  reals  were  confiscated. 
This  was  the  term  of  Duponf  s  vic- 
tories. Frenchmenhad  by  that  time 
got  a  tolerable  contempt  for  their 
6nemy,who,inaomeinstaiices,itmu8t 
be  confessed,  did  not  deserve  much 
else.  Most  of  the  battles  already 
fought  had  been  mere  butcheries — 
at  Logrono  the  Spanish  lost  100 
to  the  French  one ;  at  MaQen,  while 
1,000  of  the  patriots  fell,  the  in- 
vaders lost  only  30.  At  Medina 
de  Bio  Seoo,  fiessieres  had  beaten 
Caesta  and  Blake  so  thoroughly 
that  their  loss  exceeded  5,000  while 
he  had  (mly  70  killed.  But  French 
generals  could  not  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  nobody  declared  for 
them;  that  their  individual  positions 
were  safe  only  so  long  as  they  could 
support  one  another ;  that  they  were 
at  beat  like  Caesar's  nulitary  tribunes 
in  winter  quarters  among  hostile 
Gauls.  Dupont  ought  to  have  been 
supported  by  Moncey,  who  was  to 
have  secured  Valentia,  just  as  he 
himself  was  to  have  marched  on  to 
Seville  and  Gadiss.  Here  again  Na- 
poleon feiled  by  departing  from  his 
old  tactics ;  instead  of  massing  his 
troops  together,  according  to  his 
famous  dictum  about  big  battalions, 
he  frittered  them  away  in  small 
bodies.  He  thought  the  sight  of  a 
French  regiment  would  be  enough 
to  disperse  a  whole  patriot  army ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  doing  what  he 
had  planned,  all  his  generals,  ex- 


cept Bessi^res,  were  stopped  on  their 
road — Moncey  at  Guenca,  Cbabran 
(who  was  to  have  supported  him 
by  marching  along  the  coast)  at 
Tarragona,  Lefebvre-Besnoettes  at 
Saragossa,  Buhesme  in  Barcelona, 
and  Dupont,  who  was  to  have 
knocked  to  pieces  the  Seville-Cadiz 
'junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,'  at 
Cordova.  Savary,  at  Madrid,  saw 
more  clearly  thsoi  Napoleon  could 
at  Bayonne  how  criti<^  Dupont's 
position  was.  The  army  of  An- 
dalusia was  far  the  strongest  of  the 
Spanish  forces,  and  Casta&os  was  a 
much  better  general  than  Caesta, 
and  as  full  of  energy  as  Palafox 
himselfl  But  Napoleon  would  not 
hear  of  anybody  advising  him  in 
the  management  of  a  campaign. 
'Help  Bessidres,'  he  kept  crying, 
'  Dupont  can  take  care  of  himself.' 
He  luid  no  idea  of  what  the  Spanish 
rising  really  was:  with  incredible 
blindness,  he  wrote  to  Savary  on  the 
19th  June,  a  fortnight  after  the 
Aisturias  deputation  had  landed  at 
Falmouth,  to  order  that  '  as  the 
rebels  are  disarmed  in  each  town 
let  companies  of  national  guards  be 
enrolled  to  support  tbe  authority  of 
the  alcaldes,  and  to  be  responsible 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  place.' 
He  understood  Germany  and  Italy, 
but  Spain  was  something  new,  and 
Napoleon  had  got  past  the  age  at 
which  it  was  possible  to  force  a  fresh 
idea  into  his  brain. ' 

Dupont,  then,  with  less  than 
9,000  men,  finds  himself  in  Cordova, 
with  the  road  to  Seville  blocked  by 
Casta&os,  and  with  the  army  of 
Grenada  advancing  upon  his  left  in 
the  direction  of  Jaen.  No  wonder 
he '  executes  a  strategic  movement ' 
and  falls  back  on  Andujar.  Here 
he  is  covered  (such  covering  as  it 
is)  hj  the  almost  dry  bed  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and   has   his  back 

S gainst  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra 
orena.  He  calls  urgently  for 
help,  and  Yeders  division  is  at  last 
ordered  up  from  Toledo  to  join  him. 
Napoleon  had  no  other  troops  to 
send:  he  could  not  force  another 
conscription  just  then ;  all  his  men 
were  b^ond  the  Bhine  except  three 
or  four  regiments  dispersed  through 
France :  it  was  not  till  he  had  made 
things  safe  on  the  side  of  Austria  by 
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wioBiDgOTer  the  Bnssian  emperor 
At  Erfart  that  he  was  able  to  ponr 
his  legions  into  Spain.  Jnst  then  be 
divided  his  &w  disposable  troojw» 
part  to  help  Yerdier  di  besieging 
Saragoraa,  port  to  support  DoheBme 
in  holding  Barcelona,  part  to  join 
Bessi^res  at  Burgos.  Sayarr  wants 
again  and  again  to  send  Goberfs 
diyi^]on  down  to  Dupont ;  he  is  not 
allowed  to  do  so  till  the  x8th  July. 
Dupont  had  surrendered  on  the 
3i8t,  Gobert  coming  too  late  to  be 
of  any  use  to  him.  Napoleon  won't 
help  his  intended  marshal;  neither 
will  he  let  him  fall  back  behind 
the  Sierra  Morena:  he  shall  win 
his  baton  by  himself.  Indeed 
the  Tery  day  that  the  poor  general 
is  signing  his  capitulation  Napoleon 
thinks  things  are  so  promising  STery- 
where  that  he  may  leave  B^yonne 
and  take  a  tour  through  the  south 
•of  France.  He  sees,  indeed,  that 
Dupont,  in  spite  of  reinforcements 
which  bring  his  numbers  up  almost 
to  25,000  men,  is  the  one  general 
who  is  not  safe,  but  after  half  a  page 
of  argument  (in  the  'Notes  on 
the  actual  position  of  the  army  in 
Spain  on  July  ax,  1808')  he  con- 
eludes, '  anyhow  he  has  more  men 
than  are  necessary  for  him  to 
achieve  something  grand;  if  he 
had  only  31,000  men  he  would  have 
eighty  chances  out  of  a  hundred  in 
his  favour.* 

Dupont,  as  we  have  eaid,  had 
fallen  back  from  Cordova  to  An- 
dujar,  a  position  which  was  sup- 
posed to  close  the  entry  of  the  loog 
defile  from  Baylen  to  Val  de  Peiias. 
It  is  all  marked  on  the  most  ordi- 
nary map;  at  Andujar  an  affluent 
of  the  Guadalquivir  comes  down 
through  the  whole  gorge,  past 
Guarraman,  Carolina,  St.  Helena, 
and  DeRpeSia-Perros.  So  far  so 
good:  but,  unfortunately  for  Dn- 

Sont,  there  were  other  roads  to 
aylen,  and  even  to  Carolina,  and  to 
Desperja-Pcrros  at  the  other  end  of 
the  gorge,  roads  from  Urengiltar, 
Liuat^s,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
places.  So  here  was  the  brilliant 
would-be  marshal  lying,  with  his 
cowed  re(*.rnits  and  his  half  doubtful 
Swi8R,with  a  dry  river-bed  on  his  rear 
and  his  flank  liable  to  be  turned  by 
any  one  who  knew  the  least  about 


the  country.  Yedel  ttoiiglii  hun 
6,000  men  towuds  the  end  o^  Jane ; 
and  if  he  had  made  a  dasb  forward 
with  them  be  might  have  frightened 
off  Oastailos  and.held  out  in  CordoTS 
till  help  oame.  But,  besides  the 
snpineness  which  so  often  seizes  a 
Frenchman  when  he  has  been  mi- 
sucoessful,  he  had  strict  orders  not 
to  move  from  Andujar.  Savaiy 
wanted  him  to  &11  back  on  Hadiid : 
this  Napoleon  woold  not  bear  ef ; 
so  a  compromise  was  made,  destruc- 
tive, as  military  com  promises  usually 
are,  and  poor  Dupont,  with  all  his 
dash  and  his  energy,  had  to  stand 
still  with  17,000  young  soldiers  on 
half  rations  in  an  nnheutby  eoimbx 
and  in  &ce  of  a  saTage  and  nume- 
rous enemy.  Gobert,  it  is  true,  had 
brought  him  nearly  5,000  men  some 
ten  days  before  Napoleon  allowed 
him  to  start:  Savary  in  this  mattar 
ventured  to  break  mle;  but  even 
with  these  Dupont  did  not  feel  him- 
self strong  enough  to  attack,  whilst 
the  most  positiYe  oidem  forbada 
further  retreat 

By  the  middle  of  July  CastaSSos 
had  arranged  his  plans :  he  had  two 
able  lieutenants,  Reding,  a  Swiss, 
of  a  well-known  family,  commander 
of  the  troops  which  Napoleon  fiimeied 
would  have  joined  mm  en  TnoMm^ 
and  a  French  emi^4,  the  Marquis 
de  Coupigny.  It  soon  became  plain 
that  the  Spanish  could  fight  to 
some  purpose  when  they  had  clever 
generals.  On  the  15  th  a  threefold 
attack  was  made  on  the  French,  and 
repulsed  vnth  loss.  Dupont,  fancy- 
ing Gastailos  would  attiusk  Andujar 
in  force  next  day,  ordered  Yedel, 
who  had  driven  Heding  over  the 
river  at  Mengibar,  to  send  him  a 
battalion,  or,  if  he  had  not  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  opposite  to  him, 
a  whole  brigade,  the  next  day. 
Yedel,  hearing  a  noise  of  many 
guns,  and  seeing  no  one  in  front 
of  him— for  Beding  had  slipped  out 
of  sight — was  actually  fool  enough 
to  march  all  his  strength,  except  a 
detachment  under  Liger-Belair,  to 
support  Dupont  The  moment  he 
was  gone  Eeding  appeared  in  force, 
forced  the  Guadalquivir,  and  drove 
Liger-Belair  before  him  towards 
Baylen.  Gobert,  who  held  Baylen, 
came  up  to  support  Belair:  ho  waa 
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fihoty  and  Dnfonr,  who  took  the 
command,  retreated  on  Baylen,  leav- 
ing the  important  poeition  of  Uren- 
f^btLT  in  the  bands  of  the  Spanish. 
Dupont  at  once  saw  the  mistake  that 
had  been  made,  and  sent  Vedel  back 
to  hold  Baylen,  bidding  him  look  well 
to  Carolina  and  the  oommxmications 
wiUi  the  north  side  of  the  Sierra. 
At  fiaylen  Vedel  cannot  see  a 
trace  of  an  enemy;  and,  as  the 
French  coald  never  get  a  spy  all  the 
time  they  were  in  Spain,  he  does  not 
know  what  can  have  become  of 
the  enemy.  He  finds  Dufour  has 
marched  on  Carohna,  hearing  that 
Beding  has  moved  thither,  and  fear- 
ing lest,  if  that  place  is  seized,  the 
pass  will  be  closed  against  the 
French.  Vedel  fancies  tnat  if  he 
does  not  go  to  Dafonr  he  may  be 
overwhelmed  before  he  gets  to 
Carolina.  He  therefore  pushes  on, 
without  even  sending  sooats,  to 
Ureogibar;  and,  of  coarse,  the 
moment  he  is  well  in  the  gorge, 
Eeding,  who  had  never  left  tfren- 
gibar,  bat  had  just  sent  a  few 
gnerillas  to  make  a  'diversion'  on 
the  Carolina  zoad,  joins  Coupigny, 
and  they  both  occupy  Baylen  in 
force. 

Dnpont  is  thus  fidrly  out  in  two : 
he  finds  out  on  the  i  Sth  that  Baylen 
is  held  by  the  enemy,  and  imme- 
diately falls  hade  from  Andcgar, 
with  Uie  view  of  clearing  tbem  out 
of  it  His  march  is  abl^  conducted ; 
he  gets  off  in  the  night  without 
disturbing  Castanos,  and  would  no 
doubt,  with  the  ii,ooo  men  still 
under  him,  have  given  a  good 
account  of  his  opponents  but  that 
his  oolunm  is  so  encumbered  with 
mok  and  baggage.  These  he  had 
placed  m  the  centre,  with  the  weaker 
half  of  his  troope  in  front  of  them,  for 
he  judged  Beding,  whom  he  was  to 
meet,  to  be  lees  fonnidable  than 
Gastafios,  frosn  whom  he  was  run- 
ning away.  There  was  fully  a 
league  between  the  two  divisions ; 
hence  anything  like  mutusd  support 
was  impoesible.  At  ihiee  in  the 
morning  of  the  X9th  the  advanced 
guard  comes  upon  Beding's  oat- 
poets.  Dupont  sends  up  regiment 
after  regiment  to  support  it,  but 
they  come  up  so  straggling  that 
their  onset  wants  that  ^lan  which 


is  the  salvation  of  French  troops ; 
they  break  the  first  line  but 
can  make  no  impression  on  the 
second;  and  Reding's  artillery,  being 
much  superior fdismountsthe  French 
batteries  in  a  few  seconds.  By  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  French 
are  pretty  well  surrounded.  Tr^sia's 
dragoons  and  Dupr^'s  cha8.*>eum 
charge  again  and  again,  and  keep 
the  enemy  at  bay,  but  they  can  do 
no  more :  the  men  are  worn  out — 
it  is  not  a  sauve  qui  pent,  for  there 
is  no  chance  of  ruaning  away ;  but 
the  French  have  already  fallen  into 
horrible  disorder.  Worn  out  by  a 
march  of  seven  leagues  in  burning 
heat,  they  fall  to  fighting  among 
themselves  for  a  water-tank,  or  for 
a  few  mouthfuls  hidden  under  a 
stone  in  the  dry  river-bed.  At  noon 
Dupont  makes  one  grand  effort,  but 
he  is  wounded,  so  are  most  of  the 
officers  (the  peasants  who  have 
begun  to  crown  the  heights  all 
round  pick  them  off),  and  1,500 
men  besides ;  ihe  Swiss, seeing  their 
countrymen  fighting  a  winning 
game  on  the  Spanish  side,  desert 
Soon  the  cannon  of  CastaSlos  is 
heard  on  the  Frenoh  rear :  Dupont 
is  caught  between  two  fires ;  he  holds 
out  till  two  p.m.,  and  then  asks  for 
an  armistice.  Bading  grants  it ;  but 
when  he  demands  a  free  passage  to 
Madrid,  Castafioe  refuses  and  says 
he  must  surrender  at  discretion. 
Meanwhile  Vedel,  having  of  course 
found  nobody  at  Carolina,  had 
hastened  back  to  Baylen  and  was 
now  attacking  Beding's  rear.  He 
had  tidcen  x,ooo  prisoners  and  se- 
veral cannon,  when  Dnpont  sent 
him  word  to  respeot  the  armistice. 
Here  was  another  of  Dupont's  mis- 
takes :  tiie  moment  Castafios  refused 
his  terms  he  ought  to  have  reoom- 
menced  hostilities,  and  then  Beding 
would  have  been  in  the  same  dan- 
gerous position,  between  two  fires, 
in  which  he  had  just  been.  H^e 
his  old  dash  would  have  stood  him 
in  good  stead;  but  his  dash  was 
gone :  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
get  on  admurably  so  long  as  they 
have  it  all  their  own  way  :  a  poet, 
too,  like  our  own  Burgoyne,  he  had 
even  sent  in  for  a  prize  poem  after 
he  had  been  made  general.  Instead 
of  making  a  dash,  he  called  a 
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oonncil  of  war,  and  coancils  don't 
often  make  heroic  reaolntions.  The 
conncil  decided  that  all  reeistanoe 
was  impossible,  and  reopened  nego- 
tiations with  GnstaQos.  The  Spaniard 
was  on  the  point  of  allowing  the 
French  to  retreat  to  Madrid  when 
he  reoeiyed  an  intercepted  despatch 
from  Salary  urging  Dnpont  to  fiill 
back  on  that  capital  witnout  delay. 
All  that  Gastauos  would  now  give 
was  leaye  to  go  to  France  by  sea, 
and  this  only  if  Veders  and  Dafonr^s 
diyisions  were  included  in  the  ca- 
pitulation. Dupont  had  the  strange 
weakness  to  accept  these  terms  for 
his  subordinates:  arms  were  to  be 
laid  down,  the  baggage  of  the 
higher  officers  alone  was  to  pass 
unexamined,  and  this  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  generals  would  un- 
dertake that  it  did  not  contain  any 
church  plate. 

Before  this  was  brought  to  Du- 
pont  to  be  fflgned  (on  the  morning 
of  the  axst)  Yedel  had  disappeared 
for  some  hours,  leaTing  just  a  screen 
of  men  to  mask  his  retreat,  and  he 
and  Dufour  were  well  out  of  harm's 
way.  Duponts  duty,  then,  was 
clear ;  he  ought  at  sll  risks  to  haye 
refused  to  sign  away  the  liberty  of 
his  two  colleagues.  The  Spaniaxds, 
furious  to  think  that  half  the  French 
army  had  escaped  them,  threatened 
to  daughter  his  diTision  in  cold 
blood.  He  ought  to  have  submitted 
even  to  that,  if  we  can  imagine  that 
a  modem  army  would  have  been 
guilty  of  such  an  outrage.  He  got 
mghtened,  however,  and  sent  orders 
to  vedel,who  had  already  pushed 
CHDL  to  St  Helena,  to  come  back 
again.  The  least  he  could  have 
done  would  have  been  to  send  a 
rerbal  message  telling  him  to  dis- 
obey his  written  instructions.  The 
strangest  thing  is  that  Yedel  obeys. 
These  Impenaiist  generals  were  not 
a  bit  like  the  men  who  had  won 
Napoleon's  empire  for  him:  th^ 
fought  desperately  enough  when  the 
Emperor  had  his  ^ye  on  them,  but 
when  he  was  away  they  seldom 
cared  to  try  any  of  those  glorious 
imDoesibilities  by  which  their  name 
haa  been  (won.  They  were  mostly 
wealthy,  pleasure-loving,  intent  on 
spoil,  on  pictures  and  plate  and  so 
forth,  and  not  careful  to  risk  the 


material  fruits  of  a  campaign  hy  a 
life-and-death  struggle.  So  Yedel 
comes  back,  and  more  than  20,000 
of  the  grand  army  surrender  at 
discretion  to  a  pack  of  Spanish 
gorillas.  Poor  fellows  1  lise  Seville 
jtmta  refused  to  ratify  the  capitula- 
tion; and,  instead  of  being  sent 
home  by  sea,  they  were  all  except 
the  higher  officers  kept  prisoners 
(how  treated  we  can  only  too  well 
imagine)  till  1814;  when  Dupont 
complained  of  this  to  the  governor 
of  Andalusia,  the  Spaniard  read  him 
a  lecture  on  the  gross  wi^  in  which 
Spain  had  been  treated  by  the 
french  Emperor,  and  asked  how  he 
could  expect  any  consideration  for 
men  who  had,  unprovoked,  entered 
a  free  country  to  enslave  it?  The 
mistakes  of  the  French  generals 
throughout  the  whole  busfneas  were 
one  worse  than  another;  but  the 
grand  culprit  was  Napoleon,  who 
(stubborn  as  his  nephew  showed 
himself  in  this  late  war)  insisted  oa 
directing  iton  Bayonne  a  war  of  the 
conditions  of  which  he  knewnothing, 
and  who  would  not  let  Dupont  re- 
treat on  Oarolina  at  a  time  when 
the  poor  fellow  felt  he  could  do 
nothing  where  he  was. 

But  the  results  of  Baylen  are 
what  make  it  so  important  that  we 
may  well  understand  the  pride  with 
which  the  Spaniards  look  on  it  It 
was  the  first  time  any  of  the  grand 
army  had  ever  surxendered:  the 
moral  effect  of  it  was  immense, 
greater  &r  than  that  of  Ointra.  At 
Gintra  Junot  got  terms  (too  good 
by  a  great  deal,  say  all  the  history 
books);  at  Baylen  Dupont  got  no 
terms  at  all.  Well  mignt  Napoleon 
write  to  Davoust  (a 3rd  August): 
'  Dnpont  has  dishonoured  our  arms ; 
he  has  shown  as  much  folly  as 
pusillanimity.  If  you  heard  all  the 
fiicts  your  hair  would  stand  on  end 
at  them.'  He  felt  he  was  in  &ult, 
and  so  he  tried  to  throw  all  the 
blame  on  his  by  no  means  fiaultlesB 
gen^nal.  Dupont's  surrender  ex- 
posed Madrid  on  the  south,  and 
therefore  obliged  Joseph  to  evacuate 
his  capital.  It  was  time.  He  had  been 
there  a  week,  and  the  day  before  he 
ran  away  2,000  servanto  went  off 
from  the  palace  as  if  it  had  been  a 
pest-house.  Napoleon  recommended 
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his  geoeraU  to  hold  the  tine  of 
the  Donro ;  bnt  they  thought  this 
not  Bafe  enough,  and  fell  beck  on 
the  Ebio,  leaving  Portugal  to  the 
EogliEh.  Verdier  raised  the  aiege 
of  Saragoflaa;  and  Junot,  making 
ft.  mees  of  hia  well-couoeiTed  plan 
of  concentratiog  the  35,000  men 
that  he  had  Boatteied  about  in 
Pi»tQgaeee  fortresses,  wan  com- 
pelled  to  fight  at  Yimie»  joat  a 
month  after  Baflen  and  ten  daja 
after  his  ttoopa  were  ou  their  way 
to  France. 

Bnt  it  ms  not  in  the  Feninaola 
that  the  resulte  of  Bay  leu  were 
chiefly  seen.  Napoleon's  enemies 
« Tory  where  felt  that  the  world 
would  BOW  be  able  to  breathe  a 
little  mora  freely.  Von  Stein  (who 
with  Hardenberg  was  the  organ- 
isei  of  the  Fnusian  land  system), 
writing  in  August,  180S,  to  Prince 
Wittgenstein,  says:  'We  must  be 
ready ;  we  most  midernLine  his 
Bhenish  Con&ideratioD.  Events  in 
SpaiD  have  set  everybody  thinking : 
they  prove  what  till  now  only  a  few 
of  DB  had  an  inkling  of.'  Napoleon 
interoepted  this  letter,  and  at  onoe 
insisted  that  his  vassal  of  Pmssia 
should  iliftrniaa  hls  miuister,  whose 


property  in  Westphalia  he  (with 
his  ofiual  meannees)  proceeded  to 
sequeetrato.  The  German  move- 
ment went  on  none  the  less ;  about 
this  time  we  flrst  hear  of  '  the 
German  nation,'  which  now  is 
making  itself  unexpectedly  pro- 
minent. Uaurice  Arcdt  founded 
his  Tugendbund  (association  of  vir- 
tue)j  and,  at  first  as  stealthily 
BS  Qtrbonari,  then  more  and  more 
openly,  the  Germans  began  that 
movement  which  united  all  the 
Fatherland  as  one  man,  and  gave 
Napoleon  his  crushing  blow  at  the 
Volkersolilacht  (fight  of  all  the 
peoples)  at  Leipsig.  And  all  this 
because  Spain  bad  set  the  example, 
and  had  enown,  as  Prussia  has  now 
ehown,  what  a  very  different  thing 
is  a  really  national  rising  from  a  co- 
alition of  sovereigns.  The  one 
might  be  crushed,  the  other  was 
invincible ;  and  Baylen  was  a  proof 
of  its  being  so. 

No  wonder,  then,  to  return  to 
OTU  text,  that  the  Spanish  ara  more 
than  vexed  at  our  habitual  ignor- 
ing of  what  was  certainly  a  more 
eSeotual  check  to  France  tlisn  the 
Cintra  afiJa^  of  which  we  talk  so 
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WE  all  know  the  bordeQ  of  that 
pretty  chomB  in  'Faust' 
where  the  Btndeots  sing  that  tbey 
care  not  whether  it  be  wine  or  beer, 
60  that  liquor  does  not  fail;  and 
one  of  them  lajs  down  the  mle 
that  althoDgh  a  man  may  lose  his 
appetite  through  love  he  mnet  not 
lose  his  thirst  1  am  sometimes 
ctivided  between  my  pathotie  lore 
of  my  coontiy's  bitter  beer  and  that 
taste  for  (German  beer  whieh  I 
first  imbibed  at  Heidelberg  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  mighty  Tnn 
itself.  That  Tnn,  where  a  family 
might  be  almost  comfortably  lodged, 
has  for  ages  been  only  a  tradition ; 
ftat  is  to  say,  void  of  beer.  But 
large  as  it  is  I  think  yon  might 
set  it  floatiog  in  the  enormoas 
Tsts  of  some  of  oar  great  English 
brewers.  One  of  the  most  in- 
oonvenieDt  resalts  of  the  German 
war  to  Paris  has  been  that  the 
supply  of  beer  has  been  smaller 
and  must  haye  flowed  through  nar- 
rower and  muddier  channels.  I 
don't  know  whetbe%  the  famous 
Strasbnrg  beer  was  ever  really 
■French,  bnt  the  Bavarian  beer  was 
always  the  chief  favourite.  The 
native  Pans  beer,  which  hardly 
ever  fonnd  its  way  to  a  good  table, 
was  simply  below  contempt  It 
had  the  essentially  Gallic  property 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  fizz, 
but  was  hardly  palatable,  no  thiug 
or  substance,  a  choleraic  iuBtead 
of  a  choleric  tendency,  and  did  not, 
like  ffCDuine  good  beer, '  wrap  you 
zouna  like  a  blanket'  I  am  fertile 
IB  hints  that  will  make  any  per^ 
son's  fortune  except  my  own,  and — 
after  the  siege — I  advi&e  our  Eng- 
lish brewers  to  make  a  peaceable 
invasion  of  Paris  aod  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  caf^s.  Ind  and 
Goope  they  know  well;  you  could 
get  a  bottle  for  fifteen  sous  any- 
where; but  they  do  not  know 
other  great  brewers  as  they  deserve 
to  be  kno^n.  Beer  is  no  longer 
insular,  but  has  now  a  cosmo- 
politan character.  The  greatest 
monuments  of  British  dominion  in 
India  are  the  enormous  heaps  of 
empty  bottles  o[  Bass ;  and  a  friend 


of  mine  found  a  lot  of  pale  ale  in 
the  Arabian  desert  itselt  The 
pious  Mahometans  acutely  argue» 
first,  that  beer  does  not  intosucake, 
in  which  I  opine  they  are  mis- 
taken; and  in  the  next  place  that 
Mahomet  could  not  have  pro- 
hibited beer,  since  he  never  knew, 
and  would  not  have  prohibited  it 
if  he  had  once  drunk  it  Id  this 
last  particular  they  are  probably 
correct  With  my  true  Votarluid 
taste,  I  am  glad  the  various  con- 
duits of  German  beer  are  set  flow- 
ing in  the  metropolis.  In  Oxford 
Street  or  in  the  Btrand  you  cau  get 
a  glass  of  Vienna  beer,  from  Dreher 
or  Fanter.  But  Drefaer's  or  fWita^s 
beer  was  never  meant  to  be  taken 
from  the  prosaic  glass;  they  should 
be  drained  by  the  goblet,  as  is  so 
lustily  shown  to  us  in  those  booibb 
at  the  Opera  where  beer  is  intro- 
duced. I  see  that  the  retailera  of 
German  beer  have  somewhat  re- 
duced their  prices,  but  as  an  en- 
lightened beer-drinker  I  stall  thmk 
that  th^  might  give  us  more  libecal 
measure  at  a  less  liberal  prioe. 

Without  going  so  far  as  a  poet 
of  somewhat  bacchanalian  mhid 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
a  '  Hymn  to  Beer,'  I  might  say  that 
I  have  for  years  given  an  impartial 
aod  zealous  investigation  to  the 
subject  As  a  volunteer  and  un- 
commissioned juryman  I*  si^  in 
severe  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
competing  candidates  at  the  Buis 
Exhibition.  I  beheve  I  can  dis- 
tinguish the  rival  shades  of  dif- 
ferent Viennese  and  Bavarian  bears. 
I  can  even  draw  comparisons,  which 
are  certainly  odious,  between  the 
different  brewers  of  that  most 
pleasant  town  of  Burton-on-Treot 
At  Cambridge  I  have  drunk  that 
fiimous  ale  which  is  especially  re- 
served for  gala  or  audit  days;  and 
I  must  candidly  avow  my  belief 
that,  having  refreshed  at  various 
Oxford  butteries,  the  sister  Uni- 
versity is  not  far  behind.  I  have 
appointed  myself  Special  Commis- 
sioner—not, however,  for  any  paper 
except  the  present  one— for  investi- 
gating  the   beery   habits  of   thd 
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workiog  olaflges  in  ibis  oonntry. 
I  have  gone  into  raral  pnblics,  and 
have  tasted  the  stuff  heavily 
dragged  with  coccultu  ifidicus^ 
'whioh  makes  the  British  peasant 
hoozy  at  an  early  stage^  which  suits 
his  finances.  I  have  even  tasted 
thai  London  porter,  which,  with 
the  generic  name  of  beer  and  at 
a  pnny  the  glass,  is  the  favourite 
driok  of  the  Londoner,  out  of  Mts 
native  pewter.'  I  will  even  avow 
that  the  drink  popularly  known  as 
half-and-half  is  by  no  means  below 
the  attention  of  a  philosopher. 
No  speciality  in  beer  ever  urged 
on  me  unheard  its  special  claims. 
I  like  it  best  in  huge  tankards 
adorned  with  armorial  bearings, 
when  a  thirsty  draught  allows  the 
beautifal  daylight  to  emerge 
through  the  glass  below ;  but  under 
no  sbapo— especially  in  the  dog- 
days — ^is  this  refreshing  liquor  to  be 
shunned,  especially  the  lager-beer. 

Beer  and  Britisher  seem  to  be 
tolerably  synonymous.  I  heard  Mr. 
Gladstone  say  one  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  a  man 
might  take  nine  or  ten  gallons  of  it, 
but  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  obvioosly  misinformed.  The 
&at  would  be  physically  impossible. 
Im  a  of  coDrse  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous capacity  of  the  draymao. 
They  are  sometimes  mere  human 
beennisks.  Beer  circulates  in  their 
system  instead  of  blood.  The  scratch 
of  a  nail  on  the  finger  would,  to 
many  of  them,  cause  mortification 
and  death.  There  is  something  very 
picturesque  about  the  London  dray- 
man, and  he  has  active  political 
sympathies,  as  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  Marshal  Haynau.  As  you 
see  him  on  his  waggon  climbing 
some  narrow  thoroughfiare  from  the 
liver-side  to  the  City,  the  appro-^ 
priate  guardian  of  those  piled-up 
pyramidjEi  of  casks,  he  grves  you  one 
of  those  comparatively  rare  bits  of 
the  picturesque  which  London  still 
affords.  It  is  worth  noting,  how- 
ever, that  the  British  taste  for  beer 
has  been  of  gradual  growth  and  has 
been  developed  from  very  small  be- 
ginnings. In  all  these  things  a  man 
naturally  goes  to  Shakspeare.  Ton 
cannot  mention  any  subject  under 
the  sun,  but  Shakspeare  has  his  say 


upon  that  subject.  Though  Chaucer 
tsdks  of '  a  glass  of  moist  and  corny 
ale,'  and  his  miller  prayed  for 
enough  good  ale,  and,  indeed,  took 
more  than  was  good  for  him,  yet 
Shakspeare  speaks  of  that  'poor 
creature  small  ale  ;'  and  Prince  Hal 
and  his  followers  by  no  means  took 
kindly  to  beer.  The  taste  has  been 
a  gradual  taste,  just  as  the  improve- 
ment in  beer  has  been  a  very  gra- 
dual improvement  People  lik^  it 
when  brewed,  not  'small'  but 
strongL  The  saying  soon  crops  up, 
'Blessed  be  her  heart,  for  she 
brewed  good  ale/  We  find  that  the 
astute  statesman  Charles  James  Fox 
shouted  oat  to  the  electors,  'A  mug, 
a  mug!'  to  popularise  himself.  The 
famous  Isi^  Biokeistaff,  when  he 
went  to  Dick's  Coffee-house,  asked 
for  'a  mug  cxf  beer.'  'I observed 
that  the  gentlemen  did  not  care  to 
enter  upon  business  till  after  their 
morning  draught'  Beer  is  essen- 
tially an  Hanoverian  drink.  It  is 
said  that  it  kept  the  race  of  Bruns- 
wick on  the  throne  during  tiie  era 
of  the  Pretender.  It  is  a  large 
political  influence  at  the  present 
day,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  daily 
newspaper  to  represent  the  beery 
section  of  the  British  mind.  The 
material  interests  are  enormous. 
There  are  many  tanks  which  would 
float  a  large-sized  baige.  Verylai^e 
fortunes  have  been  gained  by  bew, 
but  very  large  fortimes  have  been 
lost  by  the  brewers.  Many  brewers 
not  only  make  their  money  but  keep 
their  money,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  with  it  But  such  well-known 
cases  as  the  Delafield  bankruptcy 
show  how  vast  fortunes  accumulated 
this  way  may  be  dissipated.  Society 
may  be  said  to  divide  itself  between 
the  wine-drinkers  and  the  beer« 
drinkers.  The  tastes  axe  frequently 
amicably  interchanged,  butthe  wine- 
drinker,  as  a  rule,  does  not  care 
much  for  beer ;  and  the  man  accus- 
tomed  to  sound  beer  will  require 
sound*  wine  before  he  will  exchange. 
I  think  that  the  E^sabethan  age  was 
rather  a  wine  age,  and  the  Victorian 
a  beer  age.  We  hear,  indeed,  much 
more  of  sack  and  malmsey  than  we 
do  of  beer ;  but  at  the  present  day 
every  household  is  a  large  consumer 
of  hops  and  malt 
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Most  people  were  much  amused 
with  Mr.  Leland's  '  HanB  Breit- 
mann's  Barty/and  the  other  ballads 
which  were  known  all  over  the 
Union  during  the  American  war. 
They  reproduce  the  carious  broken 
English  of  the  German  immigrants 
to  America.  Dor  Breitmann  made 
a  raid  into  Maryland,  fired  with  a 
noble  ambition  to  get  some  lager- 
beer.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  German- Ame- 
xican-EDglish  dialect  is  that  it  con- 
founds the  hard  and  soft  sounds  of 
the  consonants — 

*  Der  Breltmaim  mlt  bto  gonpaiijr 

Bod«  oot  in  JUiyUmdfc: 
Dem's  mix  to  drink  in  <U«  oonntrle ; 

MiM  droat's  m  dry  u  sand. 
It's  llgbfc  cantMn  and  haTenack, 

It's  hooDgw  mixed  mit  dooret ; 
Und  If  T«  bad  soma  lager  beer 

I'd  trtnk  oooUl  I  boorst. 
Qling.  glang,  gloria  t 

Ve'd  drink  oonUl  ve  boont' 

In  a  similar  way,  among  other  ex- 
ploits in  loye  and  war,  he  goes  into 

tTrniann — 

*  Hans  Breitmann  rent  to  Kania^ 

To  see  vot  be  ouuld  bear ; 
He  found  some  l>eatsober»  dat  exiadt, 
I^  makln'  lager^bear.* 

In  Germany  the  magic '  lager>bier ' 
is  only  less  inspiring  than  tbe  famous 
'  Die  waoht  am  Bhein.* 

I  believe  there  is  no  more  refresh- 
ing and  wholesome  beyerage,  unless 
you  are  giyen  to  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, than  the  pale,  strawy,  amber- 
oobured  bitter.  I  belieye  there  is 
high  medical  authority  for  saying 
that  if  a  poor  fellow  has  a  shilling 
to  spend  on  his  dinner,  he  will  get 
more  good  by  taking  ninepence 
worth  of  food  and  thieepen'orth  of 
beer  than  if  he  spent  the  whole  on 
food.  If  he  dnnks  less,  he  eats 
more ;  if  a  teetotaller  orayes  a  sti- 
mulant he  will  eat  more,  for  food  is 
a  stimulant  as  much  as  beer.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  beer  acts 
fayourably  on  the  nervous  system, 
on  which,  in»  these  days,  the  chief 
tear  and  fret  of  life  rests.  I  remem- 
ber thoroughly  knocking  myself  up 
once  by  maDy  hours'  mountaineering 
work,  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed. 
My  neryoos   system  was  terribly 


shaken.  I  slept  very  badly  after 
my  stupendous  efforts.  Felt  very 
seedy  next  day.  Breakfasted  and 
took  tea.  StLHyery'all-oyenish.'  A 
'  happy  thought '  struck  me— bring 
me  a  jug  of  ale.  A  foaming  jug  of 
good  home-brewed  Westmoreland 
ale  was  brought  me.  The  effect  was 
extraordinary.  Every  jaded  nerve 
tingled  with  the  bracing  influence; 
I  felt  'restaurated,'  and  next  night 
slept  about  twelve  hours.  I  was 
cured  from  the  effects  of  that  over- 
exhaustion  which  is  frequently  so 
perilous  to  climbers.  I  think  that 
in  the  praenoe  of  the  immense  re- 
cuperative effect  which  good  beer, 
et  hoc  genus  cmne,  has  at  times,  our 
teetotal  brethren  ought  to  be  more 
guarded  in  their  language.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  teetotalism  is 
absolutely  a  mania.  Even  those 
who  are  not  teetotaHers  will  talk 
the  teetotal  fetish.  They  soake  a 
religion  of  it,  and  erect  chapels 
where  they  actually  preach  about 
it ;  at  times,  as  it  has  appeued  to 
me,  with  real  if  not  intended  irreve- 
rence. Every  man  who  has  signed 
the  pledge  perches  himself  on  a 
tremendous  moral  pedestal  ftom 
which  he  reproves  the  weak,  beer- 
imbibing  community.  If  he  had  been 
a  sufficient  gentleman  to  have  been 
strictly  temperate,  he  probably 
would  not  have  signed.  I>o  not  let 
them  be  so  severe  on  my  modest  pint 
of  my  country's  bitter.  Finally,  I 
have  very  pleainnt  associations  with 
beer.  It  makes  me  think  of  the  days 
when  I  was  one  of  a  lot  of  young 
fellows  —  claret,  burgundy,  and 
champagne  were  at  protuUtive 
prices  then,  and  we  did  not  often 
indulge  in  port  and  sherry.  But  we 
would  sit  for  hours  over  our  modest 
tankards— parsons,  professors,  jour- 
nalists, doctors,  officers,  barristers, 
artists,  as  we  have  smoe  become— 
and  tbe  innocent  beer  soldered  oar 
good  fellowship,  and  helped  to  the 
rapid,  careless,  prolonged  tidk,  in 
which  we  ventilated  aU  our  crude 
ideas  of  men,  things,  and  books,  and 
did  no  harm,  unless,  perhaps,  in 
aiding  some  of  us  to  erect  oar 
'  ch&teauz  in  Spain.' 


JACOPO  AND  THE  GOSLINGS. 


UPON  K  Toflcan  gnea  hill-side 
A  oertoin  Beppo  did  ibide; 
A  &imei  in  a  modest  way, 
He  owned  a  cabin  baUt  of  clay. 
And  lived  npoB  the  !/ety»  iucreoee 
Of  'rmejArd,  flg-treee,  goats,  and  gaet 
He  had  a  bnxom  Bponae,  and  had 
One  eon,  a  bonnoing  berefbot  lad. 
His  godsire  &om  the  town  below 
Had  called  the  nrcbin  Jacopo. 

This  godsiie  was  a  well-to-do 
Maker  of  baskiD,  boot,  and  shoe. 


640  Jacopo  and  ike  Ooding^. 

Who  oft;  would  smile,  and  wink  an  eye. 
Saying  he  had  some  coin  laid  by. 
Which  might  be — but  he  did  not  Jobow—- 
A  nest-egg  for  our  Jacopo. 

The  yomigster,  innocent  of  shoe. 
Among  the  kids  and  goslings  grew, 
And  lacking  playmates,  for  amends 
Enrolled  the  creatures  as  his  Mends; 
But  chiefly  his  affection  chose 
Upon  the  goslings  to  repose, 
Those  funny  little  yellow  things 
With  tiny  stomps  instead  of  wings. 
He  «nd  tiiese  birds  devoid  of  feather 
Oft  dabbled  in  the  mud  together. 
Till  the  goose-mother  almost  -viewed 
The  lad  as  one  of  her  own  brood. 

At  length  one  day  his,godsire  came. 
And  saw  the  dhiU  was  walking  lame. 
For  in  his  9/M  m  jaggai  ffint 
■Had  chanoed  to  Jeave  on  uglf  dint 
The  godaire  jriWhai  his  «hii,Mdd  jUHDigfat» 
But,  the  next  visit,  ^ivitk  lua  hrni^lit 
A  good  stout  fur  of  little  flfaoBi 
To  fanp  his  jhrit  Sbdib  out  and  Inruli 
ThgiBBahin,  nhaimarf  urattijndi  a  tWBm 
PntflftdfaBvftiiii&fmde  and  pteMon, 
AndaBlfcil  iiiwiiiiifcMrtLMgtday 
IMB^UsjlHi*  sfiBfldaiiby. 
ISnB  maa^waii  seanrely  shod^ 
^  perfiH  Mifciliji  now  he  trod 
O'er  fBrit— ayrtMi^  lin»h  andlnBar, 
-Or  strode  fhrou^  'wrilGC,tiniii4»Miid  moB. 
But  when  the  first  fresh  glow  of  pride 
In  his  new  shoes  within  him  died. 
He  saw  the  goslings'  feet  were  bare, 
And  wished  they  could  his  comfort  share. 

Next  morning,  when  his  oyes  unclose. 
Straight  to  his  godsire's  shop  he  goei^ 
And  begs  and  prays  him  to  impart 
To  him  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
The  old  man  smiles,  and  gets  his  tools ; 
And  seated  on  a  brace  of  stools 
All  day  the  couple  work  together, 
And  shape,  cut,  fit,  and  cobble  leather. 
So  for  a  week  the  old  man  views 
The  urchin  busied  on  the  shoes. 
Until  at  length,  by  godsire's  aid^ 
;  Six  httle  pairs  are  neatly  made. 


Jaeopo  and  the  (hilingt. 

Tbeee  Jacopo  doubts  not  a  bit 
Eis  downy  goelings'  Teet  will  fit 
That  Terr  noon  he  seeks  his  home. 
And  when  his  plivmates  ronnd  him  con 
He  in  a  trice  their  feet  indues, 
Trinmphajit,  with  his  idnj  shoes. 
Ah!  short-lived  triumph !—ftir, alack! 
Each  ia  soon  sprawling  on  its  bock. 

Their  friendship  that  same  hour  was  o'ei 
They  pnt  their  trust  in  him  no  more. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  ho,  ho,  bo,  ho ! 
That  silly  little  Jsoopol 
Bnt  stoii  a  mament,  if  yon  pleue, 
Eie ytm  isdn^  gnflhwa  like  tbeM; 
Nay,  paniB,  my  friends,  a  little  whUe 
Bre  yon  maks  up  yonr  minds  to  amile. 
Yoall  find  a  nKosl,  ii  yon  oboooe,  _, 
E'en  B  the  nrcfain's  little  shoes. 

How  many  a  saga  rafbnnsr  moots 
Schemes  to  pnt  goelinga  into  hoots  I 
How  many  a  kind,  well-meaiung  man 
Spends  time  and  labour  on  a  plan 
To  gnsrd  gooee-ftet  in  muddy  weather 
With  ocmHj  oorehogs  of  leather  I 
And  ttten  wbnt  his  endeaTour  bil^ 
On  tbe  nn^nlefiil  brutes  ha  nils ; 
Whereas  the  tme  cause  of  the  waste 
Ijies  in  hia  charit;  misplaced. 
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AuTHOB  07  '  Not  in  Yaih/  '  Omx  too  Mant/  nc 


CHAPTER  I. 


IT  waa  a  lovely  moonlight  night 
in  the  month  of  Septemher  on 
which  he  arriyecL  I  remember  it 
well ;  all  the  household  had  retired 
to  rest,  and  I  was  just  cloeing  the 
shutters  in  my  room  when  the  fly 
drew  up  before  the  door.  I  was 
Genman  goyemess  in  Mr.  Wylde's 
fiimily,  a  solicitor  ina  pretty  northern 
Tillage,  and  we  liyed  in  a  terrace 
house,  with  buildings  rising  on  either 
side.  It  was  at  our  next  door  neigh- 
bour's. No.  1 6,  that  the  Tehide  in 
question  had  stopped.  We  had 
known  for  some  time  previously 
that  a  vacant  house  here  was  about 
to  receive  an  occupant,  and  some 
curiosity  had  been  excited  respect- 
ing the  new-comer,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  Lucinda  and  Emily,  the 
two  young  ladies  of  our  establish- 
ment We  could  only  glean,  how- 
ever, as  Uie  result  of  divers  inquiries, 
that  Mr.  Marston  was  a  single  gen- 
tleman in  rather  delicate  health,  who 
had  chosen  the  seclusion  of  our 
neighbourhood  for  the  recruiting  of 
his  strength  in  preference  to  the 

more  iashioinable  locality  of  S , 

an  adjacent  watering-place.  He  had 
sent  a  man-servant  on  before  to  take 
possession  of  the  house  and  arrange 
matters  for  his  reception,  and  it 
was  through  this  medium  we  had 
gathered  ^e  above  intelligence. 

Softly  throwing  up  the  sash  of 
my  window,  I  leant  out  now  and 
looked  curiously  towards  the  car- 
riage. A  feeble  old  man,  with  white 
hair,  tottered  out  of  the  vehicle  at 
the  moment,  and  was  assisted  by  his 
servant  up  the  steps  of  No.  i6. 

'  So,  my  young  ladies,  this  is  the 
end  of  aU  your  romantic  expecta- 
tions,' I  murmured  to  myself.  '  This 
will  be  rather  a  disappointment  to 
your  hopes ;  but  I  won't  undeceive 
you.  You  may  indulge  in  your 
glowing  &ncies  a  little  longer,  till 


you  see  the  sober  reality  for  your- 
selves.' 

Acting  upon  this  resolve,  I  merely 
intimated  at  break&st  the  following 
day  that  I  coneluded  our  nei^boor 
must  have  airived,  as  I  had  hend  a 
cab  stopping  before  the  door  late  cm 
the  preceding  evening. 

Emily  instantly  jumped  up  with 
an  impetuous  exdamatian — 

'Why  didn't  you  say  00  before, 
Fraulein  ?  There,  Fve  been  strum- 
ming the  whole  morning  on  the  old 
piano  next  his  wall  at  those  hoixid 
exercises!  Hell  be  certain  to  shun 
us  at  once  as  the  most  hatefU  nui- 
sances.' 

<  Don^t  be  silly,  Emily,'  mterposed 
Lucinda,  in  her  rather  sharp  tones; 
'  you  can't  stop  your  practising  en- 
tirely out  of  oonsideration  to  your 
neighbour,  and  he  may  as  wdl  Imow 
the  worst  he  has  to  eipect  at  onoe.' 

Miss  Lucinda  was  several  years 
older  than  her  sister.  She  had 
never  oome  under  my  supervision, 
and  her  disposition  was  one  which 
perplexed  me  somewhat.  She  was 
exceedingly  taciturn  and  reserved, 
and  from  a  hint  which  had  becm  let 
drop  I  inferred  that  some  early  dis- 
appointment had  clouded  her  life, 
and  had  infused  a  gravity,  mingled 
with  a  certain  bitterness,  into  her 
nature. 

Milly,  as  we  generally  called  her, 
was  the  very  opposite  of  this  tem- 
perament Frank,  yght-hearted,  and 
vivacious,  she  availed  herself  of  a 
recent  emancipation  from  mental 
culture  to  allow  her  flow  of  animal 
spirits  unchecked  Ucensa 

That  morning  I  had  just  settled 
to  a  music-lesson  with  one  of  the 
younger  children  when  I  was  roused 
by  a  call  from  Milly  Wylde,  who 
had  stationed  herself  at  the  school- 
room window. 

'  Oh,  Fraulein,  do  look  here !    The 
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door  of  1 6  has  opened — some  one  is 
coming  down  the  steps.' 

I  stole  quietly  behind  her,  eager 
to  watch  her  dumge  of  exprasion. 
Joseph  Wright,  Mr.  Marston's  ser- 
Tant,  was  standing  in  front,  brush- 
ing up  some  withered  leaves  which 
hi^  fallen  from  the  chestnut-trees 
which  overshadowed  the  portico.  I 
was  surprised  that  he  did  not  start 
forward  to  offer  his  assistance,  and 
still  more  at  the  rather  quick  foot- 
&11  which  sounded  on  the  stone 
steps. 

The  next  instant  a  gentleman 
passed  beneath  the  window. 

Milly  gave  a  little  bound  of  de- 
light It  was  I  who  uttered  the 
astonished  exclamation — 

'  Thaf  s  not  Mr.  Muxston  1  Who 
can  he  be  ?  It  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent person  arriyed  last  night,  and 
alone  too.  Where  did  this  gentle- 
man drop  from?* 

He  was  quite  a  young  man,  hand- 
some, with  well-defined  features, 
and  a  dark  moustache  and  whiskers. 
Something,  however,  seemed  to  iden- 
tify him  with  the  Mr.  Marston  we 
had  heard  spoken  of.  His  face  was 
deadly  pale,  and  he  looked  wan  and 
emaciated  to  an  almost  painful  de- 
gree. 

'  Oh,  what  an  interesting  creature ! 
Isn't  he  handsome,  Fraulein?  but 
so  delicate.  I  wonder  what  can  have 
happened  to  him.' 

I  was  mute  from  a  kind  of  bewil- 
dered feeling. 

'  Didn't  that  man,  Joseph  Wright, 
say  that  Mr.  Marston  was  coming 
alone?'  I  murmured. 

'  Well,  and  what  has  clouded  your 
vision?  Pray,  do  yon  see  double 
this  morning?  Surely  the  poor  fel- 
low is  as  soUtary  as  you  could  wish 
him.' 

'But  that*8  not  Mr.  Marston— 
that's  not  the  i)erson  who  arrived 
last  night,'  I  continued,  in  the  same 
confused  tone.  'He  was  quite  an 
old  man,  with  white  hair :  I  couldn't 
be  mistaken.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightiy  on  him  at  the  very  time  he 
alighted.' 

'  Ay,  and  silvered  his  locks  rather 
prematurely,'  exclaimed  Milly,  with 
a  burst  of  merriment  '  Well  done, 
Fraulein !  Tour  German  mind  plays 
you  sad  pranks.' 


'  It  has  done  no  such  thing.  Miss 
Milly,'  I  retorted ;  '  I  am  as  keen- 
sighted  and  as  dear-brained  as  any 
of  you.  I  saw  him  quite  distinctly, 
and  the  moon  couldn't  have  given 
him  a  tottering  step,  a  wrinkled  face, 
and  a  bowed  figure.' 

'  No,  but  your  imagination  might ; 
and  as  it  was  at  such  an  unearthly 
hour  he  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
who  knows  now  misty  your  fiaculties 
may  have  been  then  ?  Daylight  and 
wakefulness  against  night  and  drow- 
siness any  day  for  me.' 

I  was  silent,  for  there  was  no  use 
in  entering  on  a  discussion  with  so 
little  prospect  of  being  able  to  con- 
vince. The  present  observer  had 
the  evidence  of  her  own  senses 
against  my  assertion,  and  was  scarcely 
likely  to  be  moved  by  it  I  deter- 
mined at  the  same  time  to  probe 
the  mysteiy  for  myself,  and  with 
this  view  I  took  advantage  of  a 
means  for  so  doing  which  a  chance 
circumstance  afforded  me.  I  had 
already  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Joseph,  Mr.  Marston's  servant,  when 
he  was  at  work  in  the  garden,  which 
was  only  separated  by  a  low  hedge 
from  ours.  Taking  pity  on  the  de- 
solate state  of  this  ground,  which 
had  been  neglected  for  years,  I  had 
given  him  some  cuttings  of  roses 
and  other  plants  from  the  little  plot 
which  I  was  allowed  to  cultivate  on 
my  own  account 

Wandering  in  this  direction  the 
same  afternoon,  I  found  the  man 
busy  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 

'  So  your  master  has  arrived,  Jo- 
seph?' I  began;  'I hope  he  is  not 
fatigued  by  his  journey.' 

'Thank  you,  ma'am,  he's  pretty 
tolerable.  He's  been  out  all  the 
morning  rambling  about  the  place.' 

'I  thought  he  was  quite  an  in- 
valid?' I  interposed. 

'  So  he  has  been,  but  he's  better 
now.  He*ll  get  strong  soon  again, 
I  hope.' 

Careful  that  he  should  not  sus- 
pect me  of  sounding  him,  I  made 
some  remarks  at  this  point  on  gar- 
dening operations,  &c.  By-and-by 
I  ventured  to  add — 

'I  fancied  somehow  that  your 
master  was  an  old  man,  Joseph; 
but  the  ladies  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him  going  out  to-day,  and  he  seemed 
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tolerably  yoaihfol  in  his  appear- 
ance.' 

'  Tolerably !  why,  he's  quite  young. 
He's  had  a  long  boat  of  sickness — 
a  kind  of  brain  fever— which  has 
palled  him  down  terrible;  bat  he 
has  no  feebleness  of  years  about 
him;  ill-health  is  all  thats  ailing 
him.' 

'And has  he  nofiiend  here-— no 
one  to  take  care  of  him  or  keep  him 
company  ?' 

'None  at  present:  bat  to  pluck 
up  strength  is  all  he  wants  now. 
He  came  here  on  purpose  for  the 
qaiet' 

Mystified  still,  I  was  determined 
to  arrive  at  a  clearer  understanding 
of  things. 

'  Bat,  Joseph/  I  pursued, '  I  was 
sitting  up  late  last  night,  and  I 
chanced  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
gentleman  when  he  arrivea.  Surely, 
unless  I  am  greatly  deoeiTed,  he  was 
an  elderly  person— an  old  man,  in- 
deed, with  every  mark  of  age  about 
him.' 

A  rapid  change,  indicative  of 
alarm,  passed  over  Joseph's  coun- 
nance.  He  started  and  looked  keenly 
at  me. 

'  You  must  have  made  some  mis- 
take, ma'am,'  he  muttered;  'you 
could  not  have  seen  distinctly.  No 
one  came  but  my  master;  and  he 
vtas  delayed  on  the  road,  and  did 
not  reach  this  till  past  one  o'clock. 
It  was  dark  then.' 

*  Ay,  but  there  was  moonlight,'  I 
interposed. 

Joseph  had  regained  his  com- 
posure now.  He  smiled  as  he  met 
my  eager  look  of  inquiry. 

'  Perhaps,  ma'am,  you  mistook  his 
travelling- cap  for  grey  hairs.  He 
wtars  a  light-coloured  one,  and  he 
had  it  pulled  down  over  his  ears,  as 
the  night  was  chilly.  I  can't  ac- 
count for  the  appearance  in  no  way 
else.' 

Unsatisfactory  as  was  this  expla- 
nation, I  was  obliged  to  appear  con- 
tent with  it  My  interrogations 
could  not  be  pushed  farther  with- 
out betraying  an  intrusive  curiosity, 
and  my  inquiries  were  consequently 
arrested  for  the  present.  Instead  of 
dissipating  my  x>erp1ezity,  however, 
thin  attempt  at  arriving  at  a  com- 
prehension of  the  enigma  left  me 


more  than  ever  confused.  I  knew 
not  what  to  think.  It  was  impos- 
sible, I  reflected,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
guise Mr.  Marston  was  employing, 
for  the  aged  appearance  was  evi- 
dently the  natiuul  one;  and  how- 
ever young  a  person  might  asBome 
the  garb  of  tax  old  one,  the  reveise 
of  this  transformation  was  scaioaly 
practicable. 

A  week  flew  by,  and  I  was  no 
more  enlightened  on  the  subject  at 
my  mystification.  The  stranger  was 
seen  often  in  the  Tillage;  remarks 
were  daily  passed  on  nim  by  the 
Tarious  members  of  our  household ; 
and  on  every  occasion  he  appeared 
under  the  same  aspect  —  young, 
handsome,  fascinating,  but  ashy 
pale.  Still  my  first  impression  re- 
mained undiBpelled.  A  feeling  of 
awe,  almost  of  terror,  came  over  me 
at  times  when  I  tried  to  reconcile  the 
stranffe  contradiction.  I  never  men- 
tioned it  again  to  any  of  the  party ; 
I  should  only  have  been  laughed  at 
for  my  superstitious  folly  had  I 
done  so;  but  I  resolved,  come  what 
might,  to  continue  my  observations 
in  secret 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded 
me  for  this.  Mr.  Wylde  had  called 
on  our  neighbour,  and  having  failed 
to  find  him  within,  he  wrote  to  ask 
him  to  dine  with  Imn  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  invitation,  contrary 
to  our  expectation,  was  accepted 
with  cordiality;  for,  judging  from 
his  previous  habits,  we  had  scarcely 
hoped  to  entice  the  recluse  from  his 
retirement  There  was  great  excite- 
meut  in  the  household  consequent 
on  this  event,  and  various  prepara- 
tions were  carried  on  in  a  sup- 
pressed, stealthy  manner,  Milly 
keeping  full  in  her  view  the  close 
proximity  of  the  expected  guest 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  six 
that  evening,  we  heard  the  clap  of 
one  hall-door,  and  the  next  instant 
there  was  a  quick,  double  rap  at  ours. 
The  servant  announced, '  Mr.  Mars- 
ton,'  and  his  host  rose  to  receive 
him.  The  same  expressive  face,  the 
same  pallid  hue  as  had  attracted  our 
more  remote  glances,  met  our  gaze 
now.  I  could  not  but  watch  the 
gentleman  furtively;  and  I  was 
struck  ever  and  again  by  a  strange, 
rapid  gleam  in  his  deeply-set  eyes. 
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and  a  peculiar  thzilling  tone  in  his 
voice. 

Happily  for  myself,  I  had  now 
orriv^  at  that  age  when  I  could  no 
longer  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
rived  by  the  young  lady  members  of 
the  families  with  whom  I  was  lo- 
cated. I  was  spared,  in  consequence, 
the  mortification  which  such  a  state 
of  things  entails  on  one  ia  my  posi- 
tion, and  was  left  free  to  receive  the 
confidences  of  my  charges  without 
any  admixture  of  jealousy  or  re- 
serve. 

That  evening,  when  Mr.  Marston 
had  taken  his  departure  and  I  bad 
retired  to  my  room,  a  tap  at  the 
door  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
Misses  Wylde  for  a  fhendly  talk. 
Lucinda,  as  usual,  said  little;  but 
as  she  seated  herself  in  a  careless 
attitude  on  tibie  side  of  my  couch, 
and  commenced  unplaiting  the  long 
braids  of  her  hair,  her  eyes  were 
raised,  ever  and  again,  through  its 
veil  ^iih  a  quick,  fartive  glance  of 
flcrutiny  towards  me,  as  Milly  probed 
me  on  my  opinion  and  impressions 
respecting  tneir  late  guest.  The 
former  young  lady  had  some  reason 
truly  to  feel  a  conscious  interest  in 
the  subject :  Mr.  Marston  had  paid 
her  marked  attention  all  that  even- 
ing. I  had  settled  in  my  own  mind 
that  Milly  would  have  been  the 
&vourite;  but,  whether  through 
pohteness  or  some  more  spontaneous 
motive,  the  gentleman's  notice  and 
oonversation  were  entirely  devoted 
to  the  elder  sister.  Lucinda  un- 
doubtedly was  the  more  striking  in 
appearance,  but  her  beauty  was  of 
a  faded  character;  and,  to  my  mind, 
with  that  sickly,  dissatisfied  air, 
Milly's  bright,  good-humoured  coun- 
tenance threw  her  sister's  completely 
in  the  shade.  Despite  much  close 
questioning  and  eager  remarks  on 
the  part  of  Milly,  my  criticisms  were 
limited  to  as  few  words  as  possible 
on  the  present  occasion.  Something 
too  deep  down  in  my  heart  to  find 
utterance  interfered  with  the  free  ex- 
pression of  my  thoughts.  Yet  I  bad 
nothing  to  say  to  the  stranger's  dis- 
advanti^^e — nothing,  at  least,  that 
was  derived  from  recent  observation. 
He  appeared  agreeable  and  well-in- 
formed, and  was  decidedly  rather 
winning  in  his  manner.    Neverthe- 
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less,  an  instinctive  shrinking  crept 
over  me  when  I  recalled  my  firot 
vision  of  this  person;  and  a  preju- 
dice, which  was  none  the  less  firmly 
rooted  that  I  could  not  trace  it  to 
any  definite  cause,  laid  strong  hold 
of  my  imagination. 

Do  not  condemn  me  as  mystic 
and  superstitious.  It  was  no  idle 
presentunent  which  had  forced  it- 
self upon  my  thoughts.  A  darker 
enigma  was  about  to  heighten  these 
misgivings— a  strange  and  bewilder- 
ing scene  was  at  hand. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up 
late,  to  secure  some  of  the  quiet 
time  for  thought  and  reading  which 
was  denied  to  me  in  the  day ;  and 
more  than  an  hour  after  the  girls 
quitted  me  that  night  saw  me  still 
seated  at  my  table,  with  a  light 
burning,  and  books  and  work  scat- 
tered around. 

At  length  I  arose,  and  having 
completed  my  prepaiations  for  re- 
tiring to  rest,  I  extinguished  the 
lamp  and  approached  —  the  last 
thing,  as  usual— to  close  the  win- 
dows and  shut  out  those  pale  lights 
from  without 

The  moon  was  rather  on  the  wane 
now,  but  the  sky  was  very  clear  and 
thickly  studded  with  stars,  and  I 
could  discover  distinctly  the  pro- 
spect of  the  Teirace,  with  its  planta- 
tion in  front,  and  the  tints  of  limes, 
copper-beeches,  and  the  featheiy 
laron  mingling  in  varied  shades  of 
foliage.  There  was  no  one  visible 
at  that  lonely  hour;  the  glistoning 
line  of  the  gravel  road  was  unbroken 
in  its  white  track,  except  where  the 
branches  of  some  overspreading  tree 
threw  a  mysterious  gloom  on  its 
sur&ce.  I  turned  then  to  the  back 
lattice,  which  opened  upon  the  gar- 
den. The  .September  air  was  sweet 
and  balmy  here,  and  I  paused  for  a 
moment,  with  my  arms  resting  upon 
the  sUl,  to  drink  in  the  breath  of 
mingled  fragrance  and  quietude 
which  arose  from  the  flower-beds 
beneath. 

Suddenly  a  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness: it  was  the  click  of  a  latoh. 
Our  house  was  so  closely  connected 
with  that  of  No.  i6,  that  the  back- 
doors were  within  a  few  feet  of  one 
another,  the  wall  of  separation  alone 
intervening.     That  of  the   latter 
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dwellingTros  cantionsly  opened  now^ 
and  some  one  came  into  tbe  star- 
light.  One  glance,  and  I  stifled  a 
cry  on  my  lips.  It  was  the  same 
old  man,  decrepid,  haggard,  with 
his  white  locks  flattering  in  the 
night  breeze,  as  he  took  off  a  kind 
of  skoll-cap  and  held  it  tronblingly 
in  his  hand.  A  startling  lesem- 
blance  instantly  suggested  itself  to 
me  as  I  scanned  the  upturned 
eoontenanoe,  which  was  raised  in  an 
earnest,  stedfast  gaze  to  the  sky 
overhead.  Older,  thinner,  more 
wizened,  the  ftoe  was  the  exact 
oounterpart,  in  fSeatuie  and  expie»- 
sioD,  of  the  one  I  had  lately  .beheld 
in  Mr.  Wylde's  drawing-zoom  under 
such  a  different  aspect  The  same 
handsome  lineaments— the  same  un- 
fathomable glanoe~«md  the  like 
ashy  hue  on  the  skin  1  I  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot  by  a  terrible 
fiftsdnation.  I  could  not  stir,  nor 
utter  a  sound,  while  my  eyes  were 
fixed,  with  the  rigidness  of  a  som- 
nambulist, on  the  apparition  before 
me.  At  length  he  moved  on  a  few 
paces,  and  seemed  to  be  proceeding 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  garden.  At 
this  instant  there  was  a  second 
moyement  in  the  adjoining  house, 
and,  with  an  ejaculation  of  terror, 
Joseph  rushed  out  on  the  back 
steps.  He  darted  after  his  master, 
his  hands  extended  in  an  imploring 
gesture. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Marston,  what  are  you 
about?'  he  cried.  'Think  what 
you're  doing,  sir  I  Come  in,  for  Qod's 
sake!— some  one  may  see  your  And 
clutching  him  by  the  aim,  he  drew 
him  hurriedly  into  tbe  house. 

CHAPTER  n. 

I  never  closed  my  eyes  that  night. 
Wild  phantasms  hovored  around  my 
pillow,  and  a  nameless  dread  took 
possession  of  me.  That  this  myste- 
rious being  should  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  family,  and  was 
likely  to  establish  himself  on  terms 
of  intimacy  there,  appeaxed  to  me  a 
terrifying  thing.  Ajid  yet  I  could 
interfere  in  no  way  to  avert  the 
progress  of  events.  I  foresaw  only 
ridicule  and  mocking  disbelief  if  I 
attempted  to  hint  at  what  had 
occurred.    The  Wyldes,  with  their 


blunt  English  manners,  were  al- 
ready only  too  readily  dispoeed  to 
seize  upon  the  slightest  indication 
of  a  dreamy  temperament  in  me  as 
the  symptom  of  some  German  ex- 
travagance: and  were  I  to  make 
such  a  strange  and  improbable  state- 
ment as  my  recent  observation  jus- 
tified, their  incredulity  would  doubt- 
less be  mingled  with  some  doubts  as 
to  my  sanity. 

I  could  only  wait  then,  and  watch 
secretly  for  some  more  tangible 
proof  of  what  I  dreaded.  Having 
come  to  this  conclusion,  I  saw, 
without  daring  to  ofiEer  any  opposi- 
tion to  it,  an  intimacy  gradually 
spring  up  between  the  Wyldes  and 
their  neighbour.  Almost  every  day 
the  latter  took  advantage  of  some 
circumstance  or  other  for  making 
his  ai^)earance  at  our  house,  though, 
strange  to  say,  when  the  call  was 
returned  no  one  ever  obtained 
admission  within  his  precinci&  If 
Mr.  Wylde  called,  or  one  of  the 
servants  was  commissioned  with  a 
message  for  delivery,  tiiey  never 
gained  entrance  fsurther  i^an  the 
haii.  Mr.  Marston  was  either  out 
or  particularly  engaged ;  or,  if  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  these  ex- 
cuses might  appear  rude  from  their 
repetition,  Joseph  was  instructed  to 
say  that  his  master  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly being  unable  to  appear, 
but  he  had  just  been  seized  with  one 
of  his  violent  headaches,  and  liad 
been  obliged  to  retire  to  his  room. 
No  suspicion  attached  to  these 
denials  in  the  eyes  of  any  other 
thsm  myself.  The  rest  of  the  party 
interpreted  every  proceeding  of 
their  neighbour  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous light  He  had  eTi- 
dently  become  a  decided  fiivourite 
in  tiie  household.  Lucinda,  above 
all,  viewed  him  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing interest,  which  she  vainly 
tried  to  screen  beneath  an  affecti^ 
tion  of  indifference.  It  would  have 
been  difficult,  doubtless,  to  have  re- 
pressed the  former  feeling  at  its 
source.  His  manner  had  never 
changed  in  ite  partiality  for  her, 
and  there  was  unquestionably  a 
subtle  fiascination  about  him  well 
calculated  to  win  on  an  unguarded 
heart 

There  was  a  party  given  about 
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this  time  on  a  rather  extensive  scale 
at  the  Wy Ides',  to' which  Mr.  Mars- 
ton,  of  course,  was  invited,  and  the 
evening^s  amusements  were  wound 
up  with  a  dance.  Milly,  in  her  pale 
blue  dress,  with  white  flowers  in 
her  hair,  and  her  cheeks  flushing 
from  excitement,  looked  so  unoom- 
monly  pretty  that  I  did  not  wonder 
that  mr,  Marston  endeavoured  to 
secure  her  hand  for  several  of  the 
quadrilles,  which  were  the  only 
dances  in  which  he  took  a  port.  A 
brilliant  waltz  was  played  towards 
the  end  of  the  night,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen were  hurrying  to  and  fro  in 
search  of  their  partners  when  some 
one  discovered  that  Miss  Milly 
Wylde  was  absent  Obeying  a  re- 
quest of  Lucinda  to  see  what  had 
become  of  her,  I  glanced  into  the 
supper-room,  and  from  thence  had 
wandered  into  a  passage  leading  to 
the  grounds  without,  when  a  mur« 
mur  that  Mr.  Marston  was  missing 
also  quickened  my  steps  with  a 
sudden  trepidation.  Just  then  the 
glass-door  opening  from  the  corridor 
on  the  garden  was  unclosed,  and 
two  figures  stepped  within.  With 
a  stifled  ciy  I  recognised  Mr.  Mars* 
ton  and  Milly.  The  latter  had 
thrown  a  cloak  over  her  light  dress, 
but  as  it  fell  from  her  shoulders  I 
saw  that  her  figure  was  trembling 
beneath,  and  herfiace,  lately  so  dyed 
with  blushes,  had  grown  white  as  a 
'ghost's. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Wylde !  where  have  you 
been?'  I  exclaimed;  and  I  seized 
her  hands  in  mine  with  a  sudden 
impulse  of  protection. 

'  Only  in  the  garden,  yon  foolish 
Fraulein,  refreshing  myself  with  a 
peep  at  the  cool  flowers.  Mrs.  Hut- 
ton  and  Captain  James  showed  us 
the  example.' 

And  with  a  forced  laugh  she 
flitted  away  from  my  scrutiny.  Her 
form  was  soon  lost  amidat  a  mel^e  of 
gauzy  drapery  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Mr.  l^Tston  had  followed 
her,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  that 
evening.  I  was  kept  stationary  at 
a  whist-table  in  the  libnuy,  and 
when  the  party  broke  up  he  had 
ahready  taken  hia  departure. 

I  had  crept  to  my  own  room  filled 
with  vague  misgivinss,  when  I  waa 
startled  by  the  sudden  bursting 


open  of  my  door.  Lucinda  rushed 
in,  her  hair  hanging  dishevelled 
about  her,  her  eyes  almost  starting 
from  their  sockets  with  the  wildness 
of  their  glare,  and  a  wail  sharpened 
to  a  tone  of  anguish  breaking 
from  her  lips.  She  flung  herself 
trembling  and  palpitating,  on  ^e 
ground,  and  buried  her  face  in  my 
areas. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Luoinda?' 
I  ejaculated.  'For  heaven's  sake, 
what  has  occurred?* 

'  Do  not  speak  to  me — do  not  ask 
me!  lOh!  what  treachery!  What 
cruel  deception  I  It  ia  Milly  he  loves 
— he  has  told  her  so.  It  is  not  I !' 

And  with  a  louder  cry,  the  poor 
girl  caught  my  hands  in  hers  with 
a  halfinaddened  yehemence. 

I  saw  it  all  then.  The  mystexr 
of  this  recent  scene  was  solved. 
That  walk  with  Milly  had  reyealed 
the  true  state  of  his  heart,  and  it 
was  the  younger  sister  he  had  loved 
while  paying  every  polite  attention 
to  the  elder.  Notwithstanding  a 
kind  of  constraint  whieh  had  always 
existed  between  Lucinda  and  me,  I 
could  not  repress  a  thrill  of  pity  as 
I  viewed  her  now  under  such  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  her  usual  cold  and 
proud  demeanour.  Poor  girl!  it 
was  keen  heart-suffering,  in  truth, 
which  had  opened  the  barrier  of 
her  frigid  reserve,  and  betrayed  her 
emotion  thus  undisguisedly  to  the 
knowledge  of  another.  I  was  at- 
tempting some  words  of  soothing 
and  consolation  when  I  was  checked 
by  a  sudden  motion  on  her  part. 
This  strain  of  sympathy  penetrating 
to  her  overwrought  nerves  seemed 
to  pierce  them  with  an  acute  sting. 
Bismg,  with  a  violent  effort  at  mas- 
tery, she  threw  off  my  touch  with 
her  old  resoluteness  and  cold  shrink- 
ing. Her  voice  sank  from  its  shrill 
accents  to  a  calmer  tone,  and  trem- 
bled but  very  slightly  as  she  begged 
me  to  forget  what  had  passed — ^it 
had  only  escaped  her  in  the  first 
impulse  of  surprise— she  had  not 
meant  half  what  she  had  said—it 
was  merely  a  momentary  excite- 
ment. And  with  a  rapid  movement 
she  hurried  from  the  room. 

I  was  still  bewildered  by  the 
effects  of  tins  scene  when  Milly  fol- 
lowed in  her  sister^s  steps.    She 
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Btole  in  like  a  ghost,  and,  leaning 
on  the  back  of  a  ohair,  did  not  speak 
for  seyeral  moments. 

*  Has  she  told  you?'  she  said  at 
length,  in  a  low,  sapprossed  voice. 

*  Oh,  Milly !'  I  exclaimed,  bursting 
out  for  the  first  time  with  all  my 
emotions,  'don't  say  it  is  true! 
This  news  terrifies  me.  Yon  must 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  person. 
He  is  a  bad— «  fearftil  man.  Yon 
don't  know  who  or  what  he  is.* 

Milly  started  back,  her  eyes  filled 
with  blank  amazement. 

'  What  do  you  mean  T  she  mur- 
mered. 

'  There  is  some  dreadful  secret 
about  him.  I  may  not — I  cannot 
say  more.  But  oh !  Milly,  mistrust 
him — ^aToid  him.  Do  not  give  your 
happiness  into  his  keeping.  You 
will  rue  it  to  the  last  day  of  your 
life.  Some  fatal  calamity  will  in- 
evitably ensue.' 

Her  expression  changed  quickly 
to  one  of  alarm. 

*  Why,  what  do  you  know?'  she 
demanded,  eagerly.  'Has  he  told 
you?    How  have  you  learned  it?* 

'  There  is  a  mystery,  then?'  I 
broke  in.  '  I  was  not  deoeiyed.  I 
felt  it.    I  foreboded  it.' 

*  Yes,  but  it  will  not  be  one  much 
longer.  He  has  promised  to  reveal 
it  to  me.  He  said  he  would  not  ask 
for  my  love  till  I  knew  all.' 

'And  do  you  love  him?'  I  de- 
manded, breathlessly. 

Milly  lowered  her  eyes,  and  a 
tinge  of  her  former  colour  shot  into 
her  cheeks. 

'  I  don't  know  yet,'  she  murmured. 
*  I  bought  it  was  Ludnda  he  cared 
for ;  but  I  suppose  I  could  learn  to 
like  him.' 

'  But  you  will  not  do  so  ?  No,  no. 
Promise  me  this.  He  will  not  tell 
you  the  truth.  He  dare  not:  he 
coidd  not.  There  is  something  too 
dreadful  for  that.  Never  be  his 
wife,  Milly.  Pledge  yourself  you 
will  not' 

And  I  caught  her  hand  beseech* 
ingly  in  mine. 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,  Frau- 
lein,'  she  exclaimed.  '  How  can  you 
have  heard  anything  to  his  disiEtd- 
vantage?  You  are  speaking  from 
mere  prejudice.  This  secret  is  one 
you  could  never  have  discovered. 


He  has  kept  it  profoundly  hidden, 
and  he  says  no  mortal  must  leam  it 
but  myself.' 

I  was  about  to  disclose  all  when 
something  checked  me— a  dread 
that  the  effect  of  my  vague  intima- 
tions might  be  lost,  and  that  I  should 
only  weaken  my  previous  remon- 
strances by  this  course.  My  rela- 
tion was  one  so  strange  and  unac- 
countable that  I  could  anticipate  no 
beli^  for  it — it  was  certain  to  be 
met  witii  mocking  incredulity. 

Milly  interpreted  my  silenoe  as 
favouring  her  own  impression,  that 
I  was  biassed  by  a  groundless  anti- 
pathy. She  steeled  herself,  therefore, 
resolutely  against  all  I  could  add  in 
the  shape  of  warnings  and  entreaties, 
and  quitted  me  that  night  in  a  state 
of  excitement  and  irritetion. 

Left  to  myself,  I  oould  only  re- 
solve that  Mr.  Wylde  should  be  at 
once  informed  of  what  had  passed 
between  Ids  daughter  and  Mr.  Mars- 
ton.  Mrs.  Wylde  had  been  dead  for 
many  years,  and  this  drcumstanoe 
gave  me  a  degree  of  influence  in  the 
estebllshment  which  I  felt  should 
be  used  for  the  welfiire  of  my 
charges.  Ajs  a  preliminary  step  I 
would  try  and  induce  Milly  to  make 
the  communication  herself,  and  to 
insist  with  Mr.  Marston  tiiat  her 
&ther  should  be  the  first  participa- 
tor in  his  secret,  whatever  it  might 
be,  as  the  proper  judge  of  matters 
relating  to  her  future  interests. 
With  this  course  in  view  I  de- 
scended to  the  breakfast  parlour  the 
ensuing  morning,  and  looked  oat 
anxiously  for  Miily.  She  had  not 
made  her  appearance.  Lucinda,  as 
usual,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
pouring  out  tea.  She  kept  her  head 
resolutely  bent  down  that  I  might 
not  meet  her  eyes,  and  truly  one 
glance  at  her  fituse  and  painfully- 
compressed  features  would  have 
made  me  shrink,  in  any  case,  from 
such  scrutiny. 

'  Milly  has  a  headadie,'  she  said, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  '  and  will 
not  come  down  for  an  hour  or  two.' 
Breakfast  over,  I  was  obliged  to 
repair  to  my  customary  duties  in 
the  school-room ;  but  scarcely  wero 
they  concluded  than  I  hastened  in 
search  of  Milly.  I  met  Lucinda  at 
the  entrance  to  her  sister's  room. 
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She  looked  fearfdlly  agitated^  and 
her  lips  were  livid  and  qoiyering 
from  passion. 

'  She  is  gone/  she  said. 

'Goner  I  ejacnlated.  'Where? 
— with  whom?* 

'  Next  door/  she  returned,  with 
passionate  hittemess.  'He  asked 
her  to  grant  him  an  interview  tiiis 
morning-^that  he  had  some  im- 
portant disclosure  to  make,  which 
could  only  he  revealed  in  secret, 
and  under  his  own  roof.' 

'And  she— she  has  surely  not 
been  so  mad  as  this  ?  She  can  never 
have  consented  to  such  a  stej)?' 

'I  half  persuaded  her  against  it 
I  understood  that  I  had  obtained  a 
promisefromher  to  that  effect:  but 
she  has  vanished  now;  I  cannot 
find  her  anywhere.' 

Even  as  she  spoke,  a  strange 
sound  broke  on  our  ears.  We  were 
standing  in  the  passage,  leaning 
against  the  wall  which  separated  our 
house  from  No.  i6.  The  noise  pro- 
ceeded from  this  direction.  It  was 
something  between  a  shriek  and  a 
wail,  and  thrilled  through  our  veins 
with  a  current  of  icy  fear. 

Another  moment,  and  there  was  a 
rush  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 
The  hall-door  had  been  burst  open, 
and  some  one  darted  up  the  stairs. 
Neyer  shall  I  forget  the  scene  which 
ensued.  JiSiWj  stood  before  us, 
quivering  in  every  limb,  her  face 
blanched  with  terror,  her  lips  apart, 
and  her  eyes  glittering  with  a  wild 
light  in  them. 

Lucinda  sprang  forward,  and 
seized  her  by  the  arm. 

'Ton  have  broken  your  word! 
— you  have  been  tKere  !*  she  .hissed 
into  her  ear,  tightening  her  clutch 
till  her  fingers  were  indented  with 

Surple  marks  in  her  delicate  skin, 
[illy  scarcely  seemed  to  feel  or 
heed  her,  she  was  so  wrought  upon 
by  a  horror  of  her  own.  Flinging 
herself  free  from  her  sister's  grasp, 
she  threw  herself,  shuddering  and 
convulsed,  into  my  arms. 

'Save  me,  FrauleinP  she  cried. 
'  Hold  me  fast !— do  not  let  him  get 
me!  Oh,  that  fearful  sight  I — how 
could  he  suffer  me  to  see  it  V 

I  uttered  an  ejaculation.  It  was 
true  then ;  my  dim  presentiments 
were  verified — the  transformation 


I  had  witnessed  was  no  delusion  of 
my  senses ;  it  was  all  actual,  horribly 
real! 

I  clasped  Milly  tight  in  my  arms. 

'Thank  God,  you  are  safe!'  I 
murmured.  '  I  knew  the  revelation 
that  awaited  you:  I  could  have 
warned  you  b^orehand.  But  it  is 
better  as  it  is:  you  could  never 
have  credited  my  tale.' 

'  Tou  knew  it  ?*  interrupted  Milly, 
with  a  cry  of  astonishment  '  Is  thili 

Cable?  How  had  he  betrayed 
self?' 

'  Yes,  yes :  I  have  seen  him ;  that 
haggard  old  man—- the  very  like- 
ness of ' 

'Oh,  stop!'  she  exclaimed,  and 
put  her  hand  to  my  lips.  'This 
secret,  however  it  has  come. to  your 
knowledge,  must  never  be  breathed, 
I  have  sworn  not  to  disclose  it  to 
mortal;  I  dare  not  speak  of  it 
Never  let  it  be  mentioned  again.' 

Mystified  by  these  expressions, 
Lucinda  broke  in  with  an  eager  in- 
terogation.  Milly  turned  from  her, 
and  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  drew 
me  into  her  own  room. 

Locking  the  door  here,  she  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  before  me  in  an 
agony  of  entreaty. 

'  Do  not  tell  her !'  she  'implored. 
'  He  will  think  I  have  betrayea  him ; 
and  I  vowed  solemnly  never  to  do 
so.  It  can  efl^ect  no  good— all  is 
over  now.  You  need  fear  no  further 
intercourse :  he  leaves  the  Terrace 
in  a  few  days  for  ever.' 

'  Then  you  are  not  bound  to  him 
in  anyway?  You  are  firee,  Milly, 
and  you  will  shun  him  from  hence- 
forth?' I  asked,  eagerly.  '  Give  me 
this  promise,  and  I  may  pledge  my- 
self to  remain  silent' 

*  Yes,  you  may  trust  me,  Fraulein. 
It  is  indeed  as  I  have  said.  I  shall 
never  see  him  more;  and  I  do  not 
wish  it  otherwise.  I  had  no  true 
love  for  him,  and  this  shock  has 
broken  all  illusions.  He  knows  now 
I  could  never  marry  him— that 
everything  is  at  an  end  between 
us.' 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  I 
yielded  to  Milly's  earnest  solicitation 
to  conceal  what  bad  passed,  as  much 
to  calm  her  agitation  as  from  any 
deeper  motive. 

With  Lucinda,  meanwhile,  I  had 
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a  difficult  task  to  play.  A  defiant 
resolution  showed  iteelf  in  her  de- 
meanour which  I  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  meet  She  seemed  to  be- 
come worked  up  to  a  kind  of  ftensied 
desperation  by  this  secrecy  on  my 
part ;  and  when  aU  her  efforts  foiled 
to  wring  anv  confession  from  me, 
she  muttered  some  incoherent  aase- 
verations  to  the  effect  that  I  had 
dared  her  now,  and  that  she  would 
not  stop  at  anything  which  could 
gain  her  ends.  While  I  quailed  in- 
stinctively before  the  fierceness  of 
her  manner,  I  little  foresaw  how 
&r  her  excited  feelings  would  actu- 
ally have  carried  her.  I  could  never 
have  foreshadowed  the  strange  (U- 
Twuemefit  that  was  at  once  to  bring 
to  a  climax  my  latent  fears,  and  put 
an  end  to  my  mystification. 

Three  days  passed  over,  and  I 
was  lookiDg  out  anxiously  for  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Marston.  Joseph 
had  confirmed  Milly's  statement 
that  he  was  making  arrangements 
to  leave,  and  I  was  only  desirous  to 
hear  that  these  intentions  had  been 
carried  into  effect 

Milly  during  this  time  did  not 
make  her  appearance  downstairs. 
Her  excitement  had  brought  on  a 
slight  feverish  attack,  and  she  was 
unable  to  quit  her  room.  Sitting 
with  her  one  afternoon,  reading 
aloud,  the  door  was  opened  rather 
mysteriously  by  one  of  the  maids, 
who  signed  to  me  that  she  wished 
to  speak  to  me  for  a  minute.  Milly's 
perceptions  were  acute  enough  to 
detect  the  motion.  Her  attention 
was  quickly  aroused,  and  raising 
her  head,  she  asked  if  anything  were 
wrong. 

'Its  only  about  MiBs  Ludnda, 
miss,'  returned  the  girl;  'I  have 
been  looking  for  her  to  give  a  mes- 
sage, and  I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
might  know  where  she  is.' 

'  No ;  she  has  not  been  here  this 
morning.'  And  Milly,  seeing  no- 
thing in  this  to  excite  her  interest, 
lelapsed  into  her  languid  tone,  and 
rumed  round  once  more  on  the 
pillow. 

I  crept  out  after  the  maid.  *Is 
this  really  all  you  wanted,  Ellen?* 
I  inquired.    The  girl  hesitated. 

*I  thought,  ma'am,  from  your 
manner,  that  you  did  not  wish  the 


young  ladies  to  have  anything  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  next  door.' 

'Well,  and  what  has  occurred? 
Is  he  here  now?  Is  Miss  Wylde 
with  him?' 

'Oh  no,  ma'am;  not  that  But 
smoe  her  sister's  been  ill,  and  yon 
upstairs  with  her.  Miss  Lucinda  is 
out  a  good  deal  in  the  garden — at 
the  far  comer,  I  mean,  under  the 
ash-tree.' 

'I  know,  I  knowl'  I  broke  in 
with  sudden  eagerness.  '  And  that 
person — ^Mr.  Miunton— is  he  in  his 
grounds  at  the  same  time  ?' 

The  girl  hesitated  again,  and 
stammered  out  something  to  the 
effect  that  she  fancied  it  was  so. 
She  had  gone  out  to  the  garden  to 
search  for  the  young  lady,  and  had 
heard  voices  in  conversation  at  the 
far  end,  and  there  was  no  one  with 
Miss  Wylde  from  her  own  house. 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
darted  off  to  see  for  myself  whether 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
suspicion. 

Half  way  down  the  garden  walk 
I  met  Lucinda  coming  towards  me. 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her 
lowered  eyes  sparkled  with  a  strange 
light  as  they  were  raised  for  a  mo- 
ment to  mine. 

'  Where  have  you  been,  Lucinda  ?* 
I  inquired,  crossing  her  path,  and 
scrutinising  her  with  ill-repressed 
anxiety. 

'Where?'  and  she  broke  into  a 
harsh  laugh.  'Are  your  senses 
quite  bewildered,  Fraulein  Grauen? 
A  walk  in  one's  own  garden  is  not 
such  a  very  alarming  thing.' 

'  But  was  there  no  one  with  you  ? 
—That  is ' 

'  Eeally,'  interrupted  Ludnda, 
brushing  past  me  with  a  vehement 
gesture,  |  really  this  is  too  absurd. 
Your  vigilance  is  passing  all  reason. 
Pray,  on  what  subject  are  you  izfc- 
sanely  suspicious  now  ?' 

Thrown  bock  by  her  mocking 
tone,  I  knew  not  what  to  add.  I  did 
not  dare  to  insinuate  any  more  defi- 
nite accusation,  with  such  slight 
grounds  for  building  my  assumption 
on.  I  was  silenced  for  the  moment, 
and  Lucinda  quitted  me  without 
farther  interposition.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  she  disappefured  within 
the  house,  than  I  retraced  my  own 
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6tep6  at  a  quick  pace,  and  hastening 
upstairs  to  my  room,  I  sprang  to 
the  window  looking  upon  the  back 
of  the  house.  It  was  just  as  I  had 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Marston  was  standing  in  his 
garden  beneath  the  ash- tree,  some 
of  the  branches  of  which  had 
drooped  over  the  hedge,  forming  a 
kind  of  arbour  on  our  side,  and 
which  was  Lucinda's  &yourite  seat. 
He  held  a  paper  in  the  form  of  a 
small  note,  open  in  his  hand,  and 
was  scanning  it  eagerly.  A  thrill  of 
apprehension  darted  through  my 
heart  Could  it  be  that  their  com- 
munication had  reached  this  length 
of  confidence?  It  was  a  startling 
suspicion,  yet  that  intimation  of  the 
maid,  joined  to  my  present  observa- 
tion, seemed  to  ooiifirm  the  idea.  In 
my  eager  agitation  I  leant  fBurther 
from  the  window.  Mr.  Marston  had 
either  overheard  some  sound  or 
accident  induced  a  sudden  change 
of  attitnda  He  paused  in  the 
perusal  of  tiie  paper,  looked  up,  and 
nis  eyes  met  mine.  H^  could  not 
have  turned  paler  from  emotion,  but 
he  gave  a  quick  start  of  surprise^ 
and  crushed  up  the  letter  in  his 
hand.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
this  movement,  he  smoothed  it  into 
its  folds  again,  and  placed  it  in  his 
breast  pocket  He  had  regained  his 
self-possession,  and  with  an  air  of 
assumed  indifference  advanced  some 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
Here  he  stopped  for  one  instant,  and 
again  raising  his  eyes  to  the  window 
he  bowed  with  a  glance  of  recogni- 
tion to  me.  A  sznile  played  on  his 
features  now— a  ghostly  isardonic 
smile,  and  with  this  significant  ex- 
pression hovering  before  my  vision 
I  lost  sight  of  him  behind  the  pro- 
jection of  his  house. 

This  circumstance  would  have 
afforded  me  matter  for  greater  un- 
easiness had  1  not  learned  a  few 
hours  later  that  Mr.  Marston  was 
actually  to  leave  on  the  following 
momiDg.  Everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  his  departure,  and  a  car- 
riage had  been  engaged  from  a 
neighbouring  town  to  take  him  on  to 
his  next  destination.  The  ostensible 
reason  given  for  this  sudden  move 
was  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
had  not  been  benefited  by  his  sojourn 


in  our  neighbourhood,  and  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  make  a 
speedy  change  before  the  winter  set 
in. 

About  two  o'clock  that  night  I 
was  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
wheels  beneath  my  window.  I  con- 
jectured whose  departure  they  an- 
nounced, and  I  was  scarcely  sur- 
prised at  the  unusual  hour  which 
had  been  fixed  for  this  event  The 
secrecy  with  which  our  neighbour 
had  contrived  his  arrival  and  the 
strange  nature  of  his  subsequent 
proceedings  had  prepared  me  to  ex- 
pect the  employment  of  similar 
mystery  now.  The  hours  passed 
on,  and  without  dwelling  further  on 
the  circumstance,  I  fell  into  a  heavy 
slumber.  I  was  aroused  at  day- 
light by  some  one  bending  overme^ 
and  a  cry  in  my  vicinity.  Starting 
up,  I  saw  that  MiUy  stood  beside 
me  in  her  white  dressing-gown, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  uttering 
despairing  ejaculations. 

'  Oh,  Eraulein,  she  is  gone !  Lu- 
cinda  is  gone!  She  has  left  in  the 
night!  Mr.  Marston  has  carried 
her  off!  What  shall  we  do?'  and 
with  a  face  of  dismay  she  rnedied 
out  on  the  passage,  calling  for  her 
fiither. 

Mr.  Wylde  appeared  in  another 
instant,  just  in  time  to  receive  a 
letter  which  had  been  discovered  on 
the  young  lady's  dressing-table. 
Tearing  open  the  seal,  he  com- 
menced the  pemsaL  His  face  grew 
pale  as  he  read,  and  before  he  had 
concluded  the  paper  dropped  from 
his  hands.  MiUy  snatched  it  up, 
and  in  broken  sentences  read  aload 
the  contents. 

'Do  not  make  any  attempt  to 
follow  me,  father.  Before  this 
meets  your  eye  I  shall  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit,  and  will  have 
united  my  fate  with  that  of  Edward 
Marston.  I  feared^  knowing  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  yoa 
would  never  have  given  your 
consent  to  this  step ;  but  now  that 
it  is  taken,  I  pray  of  you  to  forgive 
me,  and  not  to  blame  me  too  harshly 
for  what  I  have  done.  I  have  not 
courage  to  enter  into  explanations 
here.  I  leave  them  to  another  to 
detail  My  sister  MiUy  knows  all ; 
she  can  tell  you  whit  is  the  obstacle 
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I  allude  to:  the  one  fatal  secret  of 
Mr.  Marston's  life.' 

At  these  words,  Mr.  Wylde  tnmed 
ronnd  with  a  sudden  vehemence. 

'What  is  this  secret,  Hilly?'  he 
exclaimed.  '  What  does  she  mean  ? 
Speak— explain  all^  without  delay.' 

His  daughter  trembled,  and 
seemed  scarcely  collected  enough  to 
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)h,  tell  him,  Milly!'  I  mur- 
mured .  '  It  is  something  too  wildly 
horrible  to  be  kept  back  now.  He 
has  a  right  to  learn  all.' 

She  opened  her  lips  then,  and  the 
words  came  forth  with  a  quick^ 
gasping  sound. 

'  There  is  madness  in  the  fiunily^ 
&ther — a  terrible  hereditary  disease. 
Mr.  Marston  has  had  a  fearftd  brain 
fever  himself,  in  which  the  seeds  of 
it  broke  forth,  and  in  a  fit  of  frenzy 
he  attempted  his  father's  life.  This 
drove  the  old  man,  who  was  already 
weakened  in  his  intellects,  into  a 
hopeless  state  of  insanity.  He  has 
flJways  been  kept  since  in  close  con- 
cealment under  Mr.  Marston's  roof. 
The  latter  made  a  vow,  when  he 
became  aware  of  the  druadful  deed 
he  had  attempted,  that  he  would 
never  let  him  be  separated  from  him. 
It  was  this  secret  he  disclosed  to  me 
when  he  asked  me  to  become  his 
wife ;  and,  awed  by  the  prospect  of 
what  I  should  have  to  brave,  I 
shrank  from  it  in  terror.' 

'AndLucinda — how  is  this?  Did 
you  not  warn  her?'  interrupted  her 
fatiier. 

'Ihadnoneedtodoso;  shemust 
have  discovered  all  herseli  She 
has  acted  with  her  eyes  open.  That 
allusion  in  her  letter  plamly  shows 
it.' 

Mr.  Wylde  had  turned  to  me  now 
with  some  eager  interrogation,  but  I 
scarcely  heard  him.  I  remained 
literally  stupefied  by  the  tidings 
which  had  burst  on  me.  This,  then, 
was  the  clue  to  the  mystery — ^the 
solution  of  that  bewildering  enigma 
which  had  filled  me  with  such  dis- 
tracting ideas  that  I  could  not  even 
seek  to  comprehend  them.  I  was 
so  utterly  overcome  by  the  surprise 
that  I  was  unable  to  offer  conmient 
or  condolence,  and  the  succeeding 
incidents  of  that  morning  passed 
before  me  as  in  a  dream. 


I  learned  later  a  full  and  connected 
explanation  of  all  which  had  occur- 
red, and  could  only  recall  my  own 
credulous  superstition  with  increas- 
ing confusion. 

It  appeared  that,  on  the  night  of 
his  arrival,  Mr.  Marston  had  alighted 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Terrace  to 
look  for  the  right  number  on  the 
door,  and  when  I  became  a  specta- 
tor of  the  scene  he  was  already 
within  his  own  house,  and  Joseph 
had  been  sent  out  to  assist  the  elder 
gentleman  &om  the  carriage.  The 
latter  person,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  was  always  kept  in  strict 
seclusion.  His  general  condition 
of  harmless  imbecility  was  at  times 
broken  in  upon  by  some  frantic  out- 
break; and  Mr.  Marston,  fearing  that 
the  discovery  of  any  dangerous 
symptoms  of  this  kind  might  lead 
to  Yna  removal  from  under  his  care, 
and  bring  to  light  other  unhappy 
circumst^ces  connected  with  hus 
case,  determined, »  if  possible,  to 
conceal  his  existence. 

This  was  the  more  eaisy  of  accom* 
plishment,  as  Joseph,  who  had  the 
especial  care  of  the  old  gentleman, 
had  acquired  in  a  greatmeasure  tho 
secret  of  managing  him,  and  was 
generally  able  to  exercise  a  control 
over  him,  and  recall  him  within 
bounds,  if  he  chanced  to  break 
through  them,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
his  midnight  appearance  in  tho 
Tenaoe  giuden. 

Mr.  Marston,  dreading  some  later 
interference,  hid  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  Milly  acquainted  with  theB3 
painful  circumslances  before  matters 
had  gone  farther  between  them;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  persuaded  her 
to  contrive  a  meeting  with  him  in 
his  own  house,  that  she  might  see 
for  herself  the  true  position  of  afGnirs. 
He  calculated  on  not  representing 
them  in  too  repelling  a  light. 
Joseph,  however,  chanced  to  be 
absent  on  the  occasion,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  stranger  to  the  elder 
Mr.  Marston's  presence  threw  him 
into  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  delirium. 
Milly  was  beyond  measure  startied 
at  this  alarming  aspect,  and  fled 
from  the  house  in  dismay,  appearing 
before  Ludnda  and  me  in  the  state 
of  nervous  agitation  I  have  already 
described. 


Amongst  many  nnpleasaat 
thonghte,  one  matter  remuncd  to 
me  now  for  thankfulness  and  giatn- 
latioD — Millj  had  escaped  the  en< 
tanglement;  and  if  bucd  an  nnpro 
pitions  nnion  were  in  store  for  cither 
sister,  I  conid  not  but  fee!  relieTed 
that  it  tens  the  elder  one  who  had 
ran  the  risk.  Wo  concluded  that, 
emWItered  by  disappointment  and 
worked  upon  by  her  excited  feelings, 
she  bad  entered  into  some  secret 
commnnication  with  Mr.  Mamton 
during  thoee  da;e  in  which  I  was 
Dccapied  with  Milly's  illnees,  A  dis- 
closure of  tbe  secret  must  hayo  en- 
sued, which  probablj  elicited  a  dis- 
play of  sympathy  on  Lucinda's  part, 
which  indnced  the  gentleman  to 
repeat  the  offer  already  made  to  one 
sister,  and  which  was  accepted  now 
in  the  case  of  tbe  other.  Fnrtber 
tidings  of  Lucinda  did  not  reach  ns 
for  a  considerable  time.  We  learnt 
ultimate];  that  Mr.  Matston,  sen.. 
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was  dead,  and  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  fixed  their  future  lot  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  bad  embarked 
together  for  Australia. 

Inrccalling  this  chapter  of  my  ex- 
perience, I  hove  only  to  add  that  my 
superstitious  fancies  received  an 
effectual  cheek  by  this  discovery  of 
their  folly.  I  was  sternly  resolute 
hencefoitb  in  arresting  any  tenden- 
cieewbich  might  induce  eztraTagoDt 
conceptions  or  effect  a  similar  dis- 
turbance of  my  mind.  So  scrupn- 
lous,  indeed,  was  I  on  this  head,  that 
I  even  guarded  against  becoming 
too  watebfol  or  observant  in  my 
habits ;  and  subsequently,  when 
another  single  gentleman  filled  the 
place  of  the  stranger  next  door, 
Milly's  communication  took  me  qui  tfi 
by  surprise  when  she  informed  me 
one  day  that  she  was  engaged  to 
be  married,  and  that  the  destined 
bridegroom  waa  oni  neighbour  in 
No.  1 6. 
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HAVE  TOU  CHANGED  TOUB  NAME  YET? 


r'  a  man  were  in  the  position  of 
Adam  when  he  first  awoke  to  the 
eolitcury  bliss  of  Paradise,  or  in  that 
of  fiobinson  Gmsoe  before  the  inra- 
sion  of  his  kingdom,  it  is  possible 
that  his  desires  after  identity  might 
be  satisfied  with  something  short  of 
what  we  call  a  name.  A  pronominal 
conscionsness  in  the  first  person 
might  express  his  tendencies  to  in- 
dividuality in  some  thonght,  if  nn- 
worded,  equivalent  of  the  Ego,  the 
Ich,  the  Me.  But  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Eve,  or  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  Friday,  the  convenience  of  per- 
sonal nomenclature  wonld  manifest 
itself;  whilst,  with  the  addition  of  a 
third  person,  the  convenience  of 
such  nomenclature  would  be  pressed 
and  intensified  into  a  necessity.  One 
person  would  not  speak  to  a  second 
about  a  third  without  summariziog 
the  descriptifti  of  that  third  person 
into  such  a  short  and  significant 
formula  as  should  deserve  to  be 
called  a  name.  The  symbols  of  con- 
versation could  not  remain  amongst 
the  unknown  quantities.  The  un- 
ascertained X,  Y,Z,  must  give  place 
to  the  precise  and  definite  A,  B,  G. 
And  with  the  aggregation  of  num- 
bers to  any  society,  the  necessities  of 
exact  and  exclusive  nomenclature 
would  increase  in  fully  a  geome- 
trical progression. 

It  is  startling,  from  our  point  of 
view,  to  find  Camden  gravely  endors- 
ing  the  authority  of  some  ancient 
authors,  and  informing  the  readers  of 
his '  Bemains'  that  there  were  people 
— Uhe  inhabitants  of  Mount  Atlas, 
in  Barbary,'  to  wit  —  who  were 
'  both  nameless  and  dreamless.'  Of 
these  people  Herodotus  asserts,  and 
it  is  he  who  soems  to  have  been 
Camden's  immediate  authority,  that 
'  they  are  the  only  people  we  know 
of  who  have  not  personal  names.' 
The  father  of  history  tells  us  that 
they  were  a  wretched,  scorched -up 
race,  who  spent  their  days  in  blas- 
phemies and  imprecations  against 
the  blazing  sun,  that  with  his  beams 
shrivelled  up  both  themselves  and 
their  country.  It  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  clear  them  from  the  repu- 
tation of  impiety,  but  when  we  are 


asked  to  receive  the  information 
that  they  lived  absolutely  without 
names — without  epithets  by  which 
one  man  oould  be  easily  differeooed 
firom  another — we  are  free  to  with- 
hold our  consent,  and  we  do  with* 
hold  it  accordingly.  We  should 
rather  incline  to  believe  that  a  so- 
ciety of  gorillas  or  of  elephants  had 
some  vocal  symbols  of  x)er8onaI  dis- 
tinction than  that  any  race  of  human 
beings  was  without  them.  The 
practice  of  name-giving  is,  we  may 
be  sure,  only  a  very  few  hours  more 
modem  thaii  the  fiacnlt}'  of  name- 
bearing;  and  to  deny  to  any  com- 
munity the  power  and  the  practice 
of  using  names,  is  to  deny  to  that 
community  the  possession  of  hu- 
manity. Puteanus,  vulgariier  Van- 
der  Putten,  puts  this  strongly 
enough.  'Sine  nomine,'  he  says. 
*  homo  non  est.'  And  Salverte  ap- 
proves the  sentence :  '  Notre  propre 
nom,  c'est  nons-mSmes.'  Let  Blade- 
moiselle  Juliet,  and  her  friends  who 
join  her  in  the  cuckoo  question  of 
'What's  in  a  name?'  take  this  for 
answer.  A  great  part  of  Bomeo 
was,  that  he  was  Bomeo  and  a  Mon- 
tague. He  might  belong  to  the 
genus  homo,  but  he  had  this  species 
and  this  variety  for  qualification. 

Even  in  the  presence  of  another 
person,  the  name  of  that  person, 
contrary  to  the  fair  Juliet's  canon, 
is  a  great  part  of  him;  whilst,  in 
his  absence,  it  is  all  but  all.  A 
name  is  that  by  which  we  appre- 
hend a  considerable  proportion  of 
our  own  existence,  and  it  is  of  in- 
conceivably greater  importance  when 
it  is  all  that  others  have  to  appre- 
hend us  by.  To  speak  a  name  is  to 
give  form  and  utterance  to  thought 
and  feeling.  It  is  to  recall  character 
and  to  excite  jyassion.  It  is  to  fill 
the  yearning  heart  of  a  mother  with 
a  tremulous  and  prayerful  emotion; 
to  Bufifuse  with  a  deeper  and  a 
warmer  dye  the  damask  cheek  of 
the  love-sick  maiden ;  and  to  flush 
the  face  of  anger  at  the  verbal  pre- 
sentment of  an  enemy.  Our  name 
is  that  part  of  us  which  we  shall 
leave  to  earth  when  we  ourselves 
have  gained  our  promotion  to  a 
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higher  state  of  existenoe.  A  name 
is  all  in  which  stands  the  honoor  or 
the  disgrace  of  the  departed— the 
glory  of  a  Plato  or  a  Milton,  or  the 
infamy  of  a  Cenoi  or  a  Cbartres. 
Without  names  £une  were  a  scrawl 
without  moaning;  and  history,  if 
anything  at  all,  only  a  confusion  of 
dusky  and  amorphous  vapours. 

Of  symbols  so  important  as  names, 
'  which,  indeed,  are  but  one  kind  of 
custom-woYon,  wonder-hiding  gar- 
ments,' it  was  impossible  that  the 
author  of  'Sartor  Sesartns'  could 
be  silent  'For  indeed,' as  Walter 
Shandy  ofteninsisted, '  there  is  much, 
nay,,  almost  all,  in  names.  The 
name  is  the  earliest  gannent  you 
wrap  round  the  earth-yisitiDg  ks; 
to  which  it  thenceforth  cleaves,  more 
tenaciously  (for  there  are  names 
that  have  lasted  nigh  thirty  centu- 
ries) than  the  very  skin.  And  now 
from  without,  what  mystic  influ- 
ences does  it  not  send  inwards,  even 
to  the  centre;  especially  in  those 
plastic  first-times  when  the  whole 
soul  is  yet  infuitine,  soft,  and  the 
invisible  seed-grain  wiU  grow  to  be 
an  all  overshadowing  tree!  Names? 
Ck)uld  I  unfold  the  influence  of 
names,  which  are  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  clothings,  I  were  a  second 
greater  Tnsmegistus.  Not  only  all 
common  speech,  but  science,  poetry 
itself,  is  no  other,  if  thou  consider  it, 
than  a  right  naming.  Adam's  first 
task  was  giving  names  to  natural 
appearances :  what  is  ours  still  but 
a  continuation  of  the  same?  be  the 
appearances  exotic  -  vegetable,  or- 
ganic, mechanic,  stars,  or  starry 
movements  (as  in  science);  or  (as 
in  poetry^  passions,  virtues,  calami- 
ties, God-attributes,  Gods?  In  a 
very  plain  sense  the  proverb  says. 
Call  one  a  thief^  and  he  will  steal ; 
in  an  almost  similar  sense,  may  we 
not  perhaps  say.  Gall  one  Diogeues 
Teu&l6dr5ckh,aud  he  will  open  the 
Philosophy  of  Clothes.' 

Nowadays,  amongst  civilized  na- 
tions, we  do  not  go  to  names  as 
clues  to  character;  it  is  generally 
sufficient  that  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  designation  merely.  Chris- 
tian names,  the  names  of  baptism, 
may  indeed  indicate  the  poHtical, 
social,  or  religious  proclivities  of 
parents;  as  when  a  Dawsmere  agzi- 


oulturalist  calls  his  boys  respec- 
tively Bussell  Brougham  and  Na- 
poleon Bnonaparte;  a  London  re- 
publican names  his  sons  after 
Linooln  and  Garibaldi ;  and  a  very 
firee  theologian  directs  his  infant  to 
be  made  a  Christian  by  the  style 
and  title  of  John  William  Natol. 
One  large-hearted  father,  known  to 
history,  has  before  now  made  an 
attempt,  for  some  reason  or  other 
abortive,  to  illustrate  his  child  by 
the  name  of  Beelzebub.  Priestly 
tyranny,  we  suppose,  it  was  that 
objected  to  such  a  dedication.  Even 
surnames  have  long  ceased  to  be 
distinctive  of  individual  character- 
istics. 

But  in  the  beginning,  and  indeed 
long  after,  all  names  were  signifi- 
cant; and  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world  a  single  name  sufficed.  This 
name  was  decided  by  the  circum- 
stances of  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
nominee,  by  the  personal  peculi- 
arities of  the  child  itself,  or  by  the 
qualities  which  the  parents  wished 
to  cherish  and  to  be  developed  and 
exemplified  in  its  future  career. 
Thus  a  name  was  frequently  a 
prayer  or  a  hopeful  prediction. 
Every  r^er  knows  how  largely 
this  feeling  governed  the  principles 
of  Hebrew  nomenclature.  Nor  was 
it  unknown  amongst  other  nations 
besides  the  Jews.  Rabelais  bur- 
lesquely  names  his  hero  Gargantua 
alter  the  Israelitish  fiushion.  'As 
soon  as  he  was  bom,'  says  that  ex- 
tremely reverend  author,  '  he  cried 
out,  not  as  other  babes  use  to  do, 
'*  Miez,  miez,  miez,  miez,"  but  with 
a  high,  sturdy,  and  big  voice  shouted 
about,  "Some  drink,  some  drink, 
some  drink  I"  as  inviting  all  the 
world  to  drink  with  him.  The  noise 
horeof  was  so  extremely  great  that 
it  was  heard  at  once  in  both  the 
countries  of  Beauce  and  Bibarois. 
. . .  The  good  man  Grandgousier, 
drinking  and  making  merry  with 
the  rest,  heard  the  horrible  noise 
which  his  son  bad  made  as  he  en- 
tered into  the  light  of  this  world, 
when  he  cried  out,  "Some  drink, 
some  drink,  some  drink!"  where- 
upon he  said,  in  French,  "Que 
grand  tu  as  et  souple  le  gousier!" 
that  is  to  say,  "  How  great  and 
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nimble  a  throat  thou  hast''  Which 
the  company  hearing,  said,  "  Verily 
the  child  ought  to  be  called  Gar- 
gantna;"  beoiase  it  was  the  first 
word  that,  after  his  birth,  his  father 
had  8X>oken,  in  imitation,  and  at  the 
example,  of  the  ancient  Hebrews; 
whereunto  he  condescended,  and  his 
mother  was  yery  well  pleased  there- 
with.' Plato  takes  the  trouble  to 
recommend  parents  to  be  Tery  care- 
ful in  giving  happy  names  to  their 
children;  whilst  the  Pythagoreans 
taught  that  the  minds,  actions,  and 
successes  of  men  were  according  to 
their  names  scarcely  less  than  to 
their  genius  and  fate.  Cicero  speaks 
of  '  bona  nomina,'  and  Tacitos  of 
'fiausta  nomina;'  and  the  popular 
maxim  ran, '  JBonum  nomen,  bonum 
omen.'  On  the  other  hand,  to  '  give 
a  dog  a  bad  name'  was  to  'hang 
him.  'On  ne  saurait  lui  dire  pis 
que  son  nom,'  says  a  French  proverb ; 
which  Liyy  had  anticipated  in  a 
concrete  form  when  he  xnade  Scipio 
denounce  Atrius  Umber,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a  military  sedition  in 
Spain,  as  'nominis  etiam  abomi- 
nandi  ducem;'  and  Plautns,  who 
thought  it  sufficient  for  a  man*s 
condemnation  that  he  bore  the  Hi- 
omened  name  of  Lyco,  or  greedy 
wolf.  Most  dramatists  and  novel- 
ists from  the  time  of  Plautns  have 
understood  the  value  of  names  as 
vehicles  of  attraction  or  repulsion. 
The  practice  has  been  especially 
honoured  in  allegory— in  Bunyan, 
for  example ;  but  modem  writers  of 
fiction  have  become  so  far  realistic 
as  to  be  comparatively  indifferent  to 
this  canon,  and  copying  life  as  tiiey 
find  it,  in  this  respect  at  least,  have 
allowed  character  to  exhibit  itself 
mainly  in  word  and  action.  Most 
nineteenth  -  centuiy  readers,  it  is 
presumed,  can  recognise  a  career  of 
benevolence  without  it  being  epi- 
tomized in  such  a  name  as  All- 
worthy  ;  and  a  series  of  tricks— out 
of '  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  '—may  be 
safely  left  to  be  reprobated  without 
being  ticketed  Gammon. 

There  were,  by-and-by,  found  to 
be  valid  reasons  why  a  person  should 
bear  a  double  name,  or  even  why  a 
treble  one  would  be  expedient 
Amongst  others,  a  powerful  one 
was  the  desire  to  connect   a  child 


with  his  ancestors  at  the  same  time 
that  lus  individuality  was  secured. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  Bomans 
was  in  this  respect  veiy  complete ; 
and  in  adopting  it,  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  oelieve  they  conformed 
their  practice  to  an  Etruscan  model 
By  means  of  the  prssnomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen,  they  indicated  at 
once  the  individual,  his  gens  or 
clan,  and  his  family.  Military  com- 
manders, and  other  persons  of  end- 
nent  distinction,  sometimes  gloried 
in  a  fourth  designation,  oonfierred 
upon  them  to  mark  some  grand 
achievement  in  war  or  government. 
Such  a  designation  was  Oonolanus, 
Afrioanus,  Qermanicus,  d;c.  This 
fourth  name,  agnomen,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  honourable  nick- 
name ;  and,  as  illustrating  one 
phase  of  the  change  of  names,  we 
may  mention  that  agnomina  are  by 
no  means  strange  to  the  greater  and 
lesser  figures  of  our  own  histoiy. 
The  epithets  Conqueror,  Beauderk, 
Longshanks,  Goeur  de  Lion,  Lack- 
land, borne  respectively  by  cme  or 
other  of  our  early  Norman  kings, 
will  hardly  flail  to  snggest  them- 
selvea.  But,  more  recently,  we  can 
point  to  such  persons  as  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  who,  bein^,  in  the  days 
of  Lord  Oxford's  admrnistration,  a 
violent  Whig,  and  tall,  thin,  and  of 
a  very  dark  complexion,  obtained 
the  sobriquet  of  Dismal;  and  to 
Lord  Howe,  who,  from  his  swartliy 
complexion,  enjoyed  amongst  bis 
sailors  the  nickname  of  Bladk  Dick. 
Mr.  Pitt  vras  called  the  Heav^- 
bom  Minister;  Gaxrick  was  chria- 
tened,  by  Cumberland,  the  Heaven- 
bom  Actor;  and  old  Yestris,  by 
himself,  the  Dieu  de  Danse.  Mr. 
G^errard  Hamilton  is  identified  by 
his  epithet  of  Single-speech ;  Lord 
Sandwich  is  immortal  as  Jemmy 
Twitcher;  Lord  Temple  as  Squiie 
Gkiwkey;  Lord  Shelbume,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  aa 
Malagrida;  and  Sir  Fletcher  Nor- 
ton, eleven  years  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Conmions,  as  Sir  Bu11£ac6 
Doublefee. 

Camden,  one  of  our  earliest  in- 
vestigators into  the  history  of  names, 
says  that  the  ancient  Britons  gene- 
rally took  theirs  from  colours,  be- 
cause they  painted  themselves.  One 
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of  the  earliest  fonns  of  snniame 
known  to  modem  times  is  the  pa- 
tronymic ;  which  showed  itself 
either  in  the  way  of  prefix,  as  in  the 
iNorman  Fitz^  the  Irish  0',  the 
Scottish  Mac,  and  the  Welsh  Ap; 
or  in  the  way  of  affix,  as  in  the 
Bnssian  witz,  the  Polish  ski,  and 
the  Danish  and  English  son.  Bat 
it  was  only  abont  the  year  looo  that 
surnames  began  to  be  taken  np  in 
France;  and  the  practice  was  in- 
troduced to  a  small  extent  in  Eng- 
land by  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
was  mnch  of  a  Frenchman  in  his 
affinities;  and  to  a  larger  extent 
after  the  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans  under  William.  The 
practice  gradually  extended  during 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries ;  but  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century  there  was  much 
unsettlement  in  the  matter  of  family 
names.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
same  person  bore  different  surnames 
at  different  periods.  Hereditary 
surnames  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  permanently  settled 
among  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
before  the  era  of  the  Eeformation; 
and  the  process  was  greatly  far- 
thered by  the  introduction  of  parish 
registers. 

In  course  of  time  surnames  be- 
came as  remarkable  for  their  great 
Tariety  as  for  their  extraordinary 
number.  '  We  have  borrowed,'  says 
Camden,  'names  from  everything 
both  good  and  bad.'  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  at  the  |>resent  moment 
we  have  in  the  Bntish  islands  dif- 
ferent surnames  to  the  number  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand.  And  it  is 
£ur  to  believe  that  this  number, 
from  importation,  and  the  natural 
tendency  to  establish  differences,  is 
rather  on  the  increase  than  other- 
wise. The  name  of  Smith  heads  the 
list,  closely  followed  by  the  Joneses, 
and  then  in  order  by  the  Williamses, 
Taylors,  and  Davieses,  with  the 
▼arieties  of  Davis,  Daviss,  &c. 

*  H>igVJwni»n  Off  pith, 

Sfacteen  named  Thompson,  and  nineteen  named 
Smith.' 

The  grandest  style  of  name  is  of 
course  the  torritorial;  but  a  place 
often  gave  its  name  to  a  mere  resi- 
dent in  its  neighbourhood  as  well  as 
to  tilie  proprietor.    There  is^  how- 


ever, scarcely  anything  thinkable 
which  has  not  been  put  into  requisi- 
tion to  enrich  our  budget  of  sur- 
names. We  owe  them  to  occupa- 
tions, professions,  offices,  and  func- 
tions civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  to  qua- 
lities of  the  mind  and  to  peculiari- 
ties of  body,  and  to  the  development 
or  shortcoming  of  limb  or  stature : 
to  ages,  times  and  seasons,  fasts  and 
festivals ;  to  weapons  of  war  wielded 
or  manufactured;  to  costume  and 
to  the  colour  of  the  clothing  or  com- 
plexion; to  animals,  birds,  beasts, 
lowls,  and  insects;  to  flowers  and 
fruits ;  to  modifications  of  Christian 
names;  and  to  nicknames  or  sobri- 
quets. 

Our  language  is  not  yet  fully 
formed — perhaps  no  living  language 
can  ever  be  said  to  be  so;  for 
growth  is  synchronous  with  decay, 
and  nothing  is  fixed  till  overtaken 
by  the  rigidity  of  death.  Scores  of 
words  are  yet  in  an  undecided  and 
transitional  state  as  to  their  ortho- 
graphy, and  as  to  their  degree  of 
naturalization.  If  we  reflect  upon 
all  the  English  language  has  gone 
through  in  order  to  attain  its  pre- 
sent piteh  of  advancement,  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  we  find  a  want 
of  uniformity  formerly  prevalent 
over  the  orthography  of  words  in 
even  the  commonest  use.  Any  vo- 
lume of  two  hundred  years  old  will 
offer  examples  of  every-day  words 
spelt  in  different  ways.  We  must 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  same 
phenomenon  should  appear  in  the 
matter  of  names,  in  which,  indeed^ 
as  chattels  of  their  individual  pos- 
sessors, there  were  to  be  foimd  a 
greater  number  of  forces  at  work  to 
effect  a  diversity.  The  uneducated  of 
the  present  day  are  not  to  be  trusted 
to  give  a  correct  orthography  of  the 
names  they  inherit;  and  we  know 
an  instance  of  a  woman  owning  a 
monosyllabic  or  at  most  a  disylla- 
bic name,  who,  when  seventeen  dif- 
ferent ways  of  spelling  it  were  in- 
terrogatively suggested  to  her,  was 
certain  that  each  in  succession  was 
the,  if  not  the  only,  correct  one.  Is 
it  wonderful,  then,  that  the  inexact 
ortiiography  of  the  middle  ages,  ere 
yet  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad, 
should  have  occasioned  the  gradual^ 
insensible,  and  unintentional  changes 
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and  modifications  of  names  ?  Shire- 
clifFe,  Mr.  Lower  tells  us,  is  found 
spelt  in  fifty-five  diiferent  ways ;  and 
the  name  of  Main  waring,  if  we  may 
trust  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  a 
hundred  and  thirty-one.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  seemingfly  capricions 
and  unaccountable  metamorphoses 
to  which  names  were  subject,  we 
give  a  score  of  these  methods  for 
the  edification  of  the  reader: — 

Mesnilwarin,  Masnilwaren,  Men- 
silwaren,  Meisnilwaren,  Meisneilwar, 
Meinilwarin,  Menilwarin,  Mesnilwar- 
in,  Mesnilgarin,  Meingarin,  Mayn- 
waringe,  Maynwayringe,  Manwar* 
inge,  Manwairing,  Maynwaring, 
Maynering,  Mannering,  Manwaring, 
Mainwaring,  and  Manwarren. 

Undesigned  changes  would  arise 
also  from  the  well-lmown  tendency 
to  abbreyiate  the  time  occupied  in 
pronouncing  the  names  of  places 
and  persons.  The  orthography  would 
follow  the  pronunciation ;  and  if  this 
locally  Taried,  it  would  be  only 
natural  the  name  itself  would  vary 
indefinitely.  Amongst  the  educated 
of  our  own  times,  indeed,  a  name 
reduced  in  pronunciation  to  half  its 
length,  may  still  orthographically 
hold  its  own.  The  vocal  Chumley 
may  still  be  the  written  C^olmon- 
deley.  '  Is  Lord  Ghol-mon-de-ley 
at  home  ?'  asked  a  purist  or  an  igno* 
ramus.  The  reply  in  kind  was: 
'  No,  but  some  of  his  pe-o-ple  are.' 
Another  anecdote  pleasantly  illus- 
trates the  tendency  to  abbreviation. 
The  fiusetious  Mr.  fiearcrofb  told  his 
friend  Mr.  Vanaittart:  'Tour  name 
is  such  a  long  one,  I  shall  drop  the 
•*  sittart,"  and  call  you  "  Van^'  for 
the  fdtnre.'  'With  all  my  heart,' 
said  Vansittart ;  '  by  the  same  rule, 
I  shall  drop  ''croft/'  and  call  you 
"Bear."' 

Combining  with  the  tendency  to 
abbreviation,  there  is  another,  which 
has  been  a  fhutfnl  source  of  change 
in  names,  CBpecially  when  these  have 
been  of  a  foreign  complexion.  People 
like  something  they  can  understand ; 
and  our  tars  are  apt  to  transmogrify 
'Bellerophon'  into  'Billy  Euffian,' 
as  our  common  folk  degrade  '  aspa- 
ragus' into  '  sparrowgrass.'  The 
tendency  of  corruption  is  towards  a 
meaning,  or  to  something  which 
seems   to  be  one    'The  common 


sort,'  says  Camden,  a  propos  of  this 
subject,  'desire  to  make  all  to  be 
significative.'  'Who  would  ima- 
gine,' he  asks,  'Bacon,  Cressing 
Alshop,  Hartshome,  and  many  such 
like  to  be  local  names?  Yet  most 
certainly  they  are.'  He  would  trace 
Inkepen  to  Ingepen,  Wormewood 
to  Ormund,  Drinkwater  to  Bear- 
wentwater,  Troublefield  to  Turber- 
ville.  Shireclifife  figures  as  Shirtley ; 
OUerenshaw,  as  Wrench;  Molineux, 
as  Mull ;  Debenham,  as  Deadman ; 
Macleod,  as  Ellioott ;  Delamount,  as 
Dollymount;  Pasley,  as  Parsley; 
Thurgod,  as  Thoroughgood ;  Tal- 
bois,  as  Tallboys ;  and  so  on  a^  libi^ 
turn,  '  In  deeds  of  one  and  the 
same  person,'  Mr.  Lower  tedls  us, 
'who  would  now  be  Mr.  John 
Church,  or  John  Kirke,  and  who 
flourished  in  Derbyshire  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  fol- 
lowing variations  occur :  —John  atte 
Schirche,  John  at  Chyrch,  John 
del  Eyrke,  Johannes  de  Eyrke, 
John  o'  the  Eyrke,  and  Jolm  at 
Eyrke.'  The  fertile  name  of  (jarden 
has  given  rise  to  such  variations 
as  the  following;  the  peculiarity 
being  that  some  of  them  have  been 
found  interchanged  about  the  same 
persons  in  parish  registers  within 
the  space  of  two  or  three  years, 
scarcely  more  than  half  a  century 
ago :— GJardyne,  Jardyne,  Garden, 
Gam,  Gardin,  Gardine,  Game,  Dal- 
gam,  Dalgamer^  Dal^udyne,  Dal* 
gamo. 

From  the  all-hospitable  character 
of  America,  as  a  new  and  illimitable 
country,  it  happens  that  its  people 
have  golden  opportunities  for  exer- 
cising their  minds  upon  names 
which,  being  to  them  alien,  are  ob- 
jects of  unintentional  though  inge- 
nious experiment  Two  or  three  in- 
stances, taken  from  Mr.  Bowditch's 
'Suffolk  Surnames'— by  which  he 
means  the  surnames  of  that  very 
small  county  of  which  Boston,  U.S., 
is  the  centre — may  suffice  to  give  a 
taste  of  these  afifeotionate  attempts 
to  assimilate  the  foreign  element,  oy 
making  names  whose  significance  is 
to  be  properly  traced  in  one  lan- 
guage conform  to  a  standard  of  in- 
telligibility in  another.  'In  1844, 
one  Joseph  Gridliano  died  in  Boston ; 
and  in  our  PMbate  Becords,  he  has 
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the  alios  of  Joseph  Qalloii, — that 
being  his  popular  name.  Plam- 
boeck^  in  some  of  our  conveyances, 
became  Flumback.  These  are  names 
in  a  transition  state.  So  likewise  a 
Spanish  boji  having  the  Christian 
name  of  Benito,  prononnoed  Beneeto, 
who  shipped  with  Dr.  Bowditch  in 
one  of  his  voyages  (as  mentioned  in 
his  'Memoir/  1839),  became  Ben 
Eaton ;  and  a  foundling  named  Per- 
sonne  (t.e.,  nobody),  became  Mr. 
Pearson.  Our  Bendix  is  probably 
Benjamin  Dix  consolidated.  Per> 
haps  our  Bamfield  is  but  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  glorious  old  Dutch  name 
of  Bameveldt.  Our  Bawley  is  obvi- 
ously Baleigh.  Bakeoven  may  be 
from  Bac]^offiier,  mentioned  in 
'Galignani,'  October,  1859.  Jacques 
Begnin  of  Texas,  as  we  learn  from 
Olmstead,  became  John  Bacon.  The 
&m  of  Wehle  and  Weniger,  in  Box- 
burg,  might  easily  be  thus  trans- 
muted to  Veal  and  Vinegar.  Bompas 
has  been  corrupted  into  Bumpus; 
and  another  French  name,  Gachet, 
is  the  origin  of  two  families  of 
Gasset  and  Gushee.  Bellows  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
de  ^lle  Eau.  A  French  family 
of  Blanchpied,  settled  in  Essex 
County,  has  had  its  name  both  trans- 
lated and  corrupted,— -ending  in 
fiunilies  of  Whitofoot  and  Blum- 
pey ;  and  a  German  named  Bubeum, 
who  emigrated  to  Charleston,  S.C., 
became,  by  translation,  Mr.  Turnip- 
seed.' 

The  practice  of  changing  names 
abruptly  and  of  set  purpose,  to  the 
illustration  of  which  we  shall  devote 
the  remainder  of  this  paper,  is  an 
extremely  ancient  one,  and  one 
known  to  all  nations,  although 
never  so  freely  indulged  in  as  by 
the  Americans,  and  by  the  English 
of  the  last  years.  The  first  chwges 
that  we  have  notice  of  in  Hebrew 
history  were  made  on  the  H^est 
authority.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
the  old  man,  Abram,  receiving  a 
divine  promise  that  he  should  be- 
come '  a  father  of  many  nations,'  his 
name,  which  had  signified  *high 
&ther,'  was  altered  to  Abraham,  the 
'fiUher  of  a  great  multitude;'  and 
the  name  of  Sani, '  my  lady,'  'my 
princess^'  waa  alterod  to  Sarah,  the 
'  mother  of  many  nations.'    When 


Jacob,  the  '  supplanter,'  had  pre- 
vailed in  his  mght-long  wrestiing 
with  'a  man'  whom  he  identified 
with  God,  his  mysterious  antagonist 
bestowed  on  him  the  name  of  Israel,  a 
'  prince  with  God.'  The  names  of  Bel- 
teshazzar,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nego,  were  conferred  respect- 
ively on  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah,  children  of  the  capti- 
vity of  Judah,  at  the  court  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, by  Ashpenaz,  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  of  that  monarch. 
The  name  of  Paul,  a  'worker,' 
would  seem  to  have  been  conferred 
on  Saul  as  a  tribute  for  the  zeal  and 
activity  he  displayed  after  his  con- 
version to  Christianity.  In  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  transition  time  is 
marked  by  an  alias — '  Saul  (who  also 
is  called  Paul),' — ^before  which  tiie 
former,  and  after  which  the  latter, 
of  the  two  names  is  used  exclu- 
sively. 

In  ancient  profime  history  like- 
wise, we  have  examples  of  diuuiges 
of  name  accomnanying  or  marking 
some  notable  change  in  the  office, 
character,  or  circumstancos  of  the 
person  afiected.  Upon  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  for  example, 
Codomanus  became  Darius ;  Bomu- 
lus,  on  the  occasion  of  lus  apotheo- 
sis, received  the  name  of  Quirinus; 
whilst  the  second  of  the  Casars 
offers  an  instance  of  both  the  drop- 
ping and  the  assumption  of  names. 
Octavianus  had  in  early  life  been 
known  by  the  '  cognomen '  of  Thu- 
rinus,  as  Suetonius  tells  us;  al- 
though that  pleasant  historian  is  in 
doubt  whether  this  name  had  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  his  ancestors, 
or  to  some  distmctkms  of  a  military 
kind  which  his  &ther  had  gained  in 
Thurium.  'Afterwards  he  assumed 
the  cognomen  first  of  Cffisar,  and 
then  of  Augustus;  one  of  these 
names  being  prescribed  to  him  by 
the  will  of  his  uncle,  and  the  other 
by  the  advice  of  Munatius  Plancus.' 
Amongst  the  Bomans,  persons  who 
were  adopted  into  noble  ftanilies 
substituted  the  name  of  the  latter 
for  their  own  ori^mal  appellations ; 
and  slaves,  in  manumission,  took 
their  master's  name,  in  Addition  to 
their  own  single  ona 

Whilst  Christianity  was  still  a 
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struggling  religion,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  oonfer  at  baptism  a  new 
name  upon  the  converts  from  hea- 
^enism.  Since  the  time  of  Pope 
Sergius  II.,  who  discarded  his  pre- 
tIous  name  of  Os  Porci,  swine's 
mouth,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
papacy,  it  has  been  the  practice, 
with  perhaps  only  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Marcellus,  for  his  successors 
to  adopt  a  name  by  which  they 
should  be  enthroned  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  During  the  middle  ages 
it  was  a  common  custom  for  eccle- 
siastics, especially  the  members  of 
religious  orders,  to  throw  aside  their 
ancestral  names,  however  noble  these 
might  be.  With  their  vows  they 
became  civiliter  mortui,  and  at  the 
outset  of  their  spiritual  life  theT 
assumed  the  name  of  some  angd, 
or  saint,  or  fiftther  of  the  church, 
'  partly,' says  Alban  Butler, '  to  ex- 
press liieir  obligation  to  become 
new  men,  and  partly  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  special  patronage 
of  certain  saints,  whose  examples 
they  proposed  to  themselves  for 
their  models.'  They  were  known 
also  by  the  name  of  their  birthplace 
— WiUiam  Longe  became  the  illus- 
trious and  venerated  William  of 
Wykeham,  and  William  Patten  or 
Barbour  became  William  Wayn- 
flete. 

The  royal  command  to  change  or 
to  adopt  a  name  has  been  exercised 
both  upon  individuals  and  commu- 
nities. '  I  love  you,'  said  Edward 
lY.  to  some  of  the  family  of  Picard, 
'but  not  your  name.'  Whereupon 
they  adopted  others ;  one  talong 
the  name  of  Buddie,  from  Ids  place 
of  birth.  During  the  reign  of  the 
same  king,  an  act  was  passed  'to 
ordain  and  estabhsh  by  authority  of 
the  Parliament  [holden  at  Trim  in 
1465]  that  every  Irishman  that 
dwells  betwixt  or  amongst  English- 
men in  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Myeth,  Ureill,  and  Eildare,  shall  go 
like  an  Englishman  in  apparel  and 
shaving  of  his  beard  above  the 
mouth,  and  shall  take  to  him  an 
English  surname  of  a  town,  or 
colour,  or  art,  or  science,  or  office, 
and  that  he  and  his  issue  shall  use 
this  name,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
of  his  goods  yearly  till  the  premises 
be  done.'    Of  names  changed  for 


political  purposes  we  owe  to  Fuller 
the  record  of  the  adoption — for  the 
sake  of  concealment  during  the  wars 
of  the  Boees — by  the  Blunts  of 
Buckinghamshire  of  the  pastoral 
name  of  Croke,  and  by  the  Carring- 
tons  of  Warwick,  of  the  sacred  name 
of  Smith.  The  ^ustrious  name  of 
Almack  is  a  transparent  attempt  to 
repudiate  the  nationality  implied 
in  the  untransposed  MacAll;  and 
Charles  Macklin,  a  player  of  repu- 
tation in  the  last  century,  avowedly 
invented  his  surname  in  ord^r  '  to 
get  rid  of  that  d— d  Irish  name 
McLaughlin.'  Many  Jewish  families 
have  supposed  that  an  advantage 
was  to  be  derived  from  a  nominal 
naturalisation — Abraham  becomes 
Braham ;  Moses  becomes  Moss,  or 
Mosely ;  Solomon  becomes  Salmon, 
or  Sloman;  Levi  becomes  Lewis; 
Elias  becomes  EUis;  and  Eliason 
appears  as  Elliotson. 

The  chief  cause  which  has  ope- 
rated  in  effecting  a  change  of  name 
has  been  the  deeore  on  tiie  part  ot 
the  person  changing  it  to  advantage 
himself  pecuniaiily,  or  to  gain  there- 
by a  greater  degree  of  social  con- 
sideration. 

Catherine  de  Medici  changed  the 
names  of  her  three  sons,  in  the 
expectation  of  thereby  mending  their 
fortanes;  and  one  of  her  sons,  who 
had  been  baptized  Hercules,  was  in 
after  life  a  suitor  to  our  Queen 
Elizabeth  under  the  name  of  Francis, 
assumed  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  of  that  name,  which  had 
taken  place  before  his  own  confir- 
mation. There  are  many  cases  on 
record  of  the  sons  of  great  heiresses 
having  left  their  paternal  surnames 
for  those  of  their  mothers,— Stanleys, 
Nevilles,  Percies,  Cavendishes  and 
others.  Of  progressive  modifications 
suggested  by  a  laudable  ambition, 
Swift  gives  ('Examiner,'  No.  40, 
1 7 1 1 ),  an  amusing  illustration : — '  I 
know  a  citizen  who  adds  or  alters  a 
letter  in  his  name  with  every  plum 
he  acquires ;  he  now  wants  only  the 
change  of  a  vowel  to  be  allied  to  a 
sovereign  prince  in  Italy,  and  that 
perhaps  he  may  contrive  to  be  done 
by  mistake  of  the  graver  upon  his 
gravestone.'  Mr.  Lower  identifies 
this  citizen  as  '  Sir  Henry  Fumese, 
whose  surname  underwent  the  fol- 
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lowing  transformations:  'Fornaoe, 
Ftindoe,  Famise,  Fomesse,  Fnmess, 
Fnmese.  Whether  he  aotnally  be- 
came a  Famese  posthumously,  I 
never  heard.' 

The  same  sentiment  which  impels 
a  man  to  plnck  hcmonr  to  himself 
in  the  change  or  modification  of  his 
namCj  leads  him  to  guard  himself 
against  the  disgrace  of.  shameful 
connections,  or  the  social  disabilify 
of  questionable  ones.  Whole  fiuni- 
lieSy  OTen,  in  localities  where  some 
startling  offence  has  made  the  name 
of  the  offender  execrable,  will  hasten 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  livery  of 
crime;  and  individuals  will  think 
they  effect  a  nominal  severance  from 
their  poor  relations  by  the  substitu- 
tion or  the  insertion  of  one  or  more 
letters.  Yet  the  opposite  feeling  is 
not  entirely  without  its  represen- 
tatives; and  whether  from  sheer 
reckless  fun,  profiftnify.  or  bravado, 
men  have  been  found  to  glory  in 
self-imposed  or  self-recognised  de- 
signations which  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  badges  of  shame  or 
impiety.  'I  found  an  old  news- 
paper,' writes  Horace  Walpole,  in 
1750,  'the  other  day,  with  a  list  of 
outlawed  smugglers.  There  were 
John  Price,  alicts  Miss  Marjoram; 
Bob  Plunder;  Bricklayer  Tom;  and 
HMn  Cunemothtr,  all  of  Hawkhurst, 
in  Hants.' 

Time  and  local  acceptance  have 
a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
qualify  of  names.  What  is  in  per- 
fectly good  taste  in  one  age  and 
country — not  to  say  county — may 
be  offensive  in  another.  Wordis 
degrade  through  use :  what  was 
proper,  becomes  tainted ;  what  was 
polite,  becomes  gross ;  what  was 
honest,  becomes  equivocal ;  and  what 
was  at  best  objectionable,  becomes 
intolerable.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  taste  and  pride  of  the  bearers  of 
undesirable  names  to  reflect  that 
these  are  no  longer  significant;  and 
that  to-day  they  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  mark  out  the 
fomilies  or  the  individuals  to  which 
they  attach,  and  to  difference  them 
from  all  others.  Nothing  but  change, 
it  appears,  will  suit  the  £E»tidiou8- 
ness  of  the  owners  of  some  of  these 
diaadvantageous  designations.  Yet 
they  might  think  that  it  is  possible 
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for  a  mean  name  to  be  a  valuable 
foil  to  a  noble  man ;  or  at  any  rate 
they  might  learn  resignation  from 
Camden's  sensible  remarks: — ^'For 
neither  the  good  names  do  grace  the 
bad,  neither  do  evU  names  disgrace 
the  good.  If  names  are  to  be  ac- 
counted good  or  bad,  in  all  countries 
both  good  and  bod  have  been  of  the 
same  surnames.' 

Shenstone,  the  poet,  is  said  to 
have  been  grateful  that  he  had  a 
name  which  was  not  obnoxious  to 
the  vile  art  of  the  punster.  Of 
course  we  shall  not  stay  to  degrade 
ourselves  to  a  demonsbation:  but 
it  strikes  us  that  a  genius  like  Hood 
or  Hook  would  easily  have  con- 
victed him  of  being  thankful  for 
very  small  mercies.  To  have  a 
name  that  offers  itself  as  a  common 
to  eve^  goose  is  galling  enoogh  to 
a  sensitive  and  delicate  mind ;  and 
many  persons,  to  avoid  puns,  or, 
generally,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
have  been  glad  to  change  their 
names.  Guez  ^a  beggar)  became 
Balzac ;  SohwaruEerds  became  Me- 
lancthon ;  and  Gerard  Gerard 
Deeiderius  Erasmus.  Hunt,  the 
coalheaver,  having  found  himself 
promoted  to  the  pastoral  office, 
lengthened  his  name  to  Huntington, 
and  so  signed  it,  with  the  letters 
S.  S.  (sinner  saved)  appended  thereto. 
'  The  late  Whittle  Sheep6hanks,E0q.,' 
writes  Mr.  Marc  Antony  Lower,  in 
his  'Patronymica  Britannica,'  'was 
an  eminent  &rmer;  and  it  is  related 
of  him,  that  having  once  made  a 
purchase  at  a  northern  fair,  the 
seller  asked  him  for  a  reference  for 

payment,  and  Mr.  S replied: — 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  me  ?  I 
thought  everybody  hereabouts  knew 
Whittle  Sheepshanks."  Upon  which 
the  other,  fearing  a  hoax,  rejoined : 
"Hoot»  mon,  wha  ever  heard  o'  a 
sheepshank,  wi*  a  whittle  (pocket- 
knife)  to 't?"  and  actually  declined 
the  transaction.  The  worthy  gen- 
tleman soon  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Yorke  by  sign-manual,  and 
thus  was 

'The  winter  of  hl§  dtooontait, 
Mede  glorioui  fiBiimer  liy  the  name  of  Torke." 

A  gentleman,  resident  in  Canter- 
bury and  a  representative  of  tiiat 
city  in  ParliasMnt,  a  most  worthy 
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maiij  who  died  in  1781,  had  tho  un- 
manageable name  of  Brodnaz  for 
his  jMtronymic.  This  name,  early 
in  life,  he  changed  for  that  of  May; 
and  afterwards,  by  a  statate  of  9th 
George  IL,  he  took  the  name  of 
Knight,  which  occasioned  aftusetions 
member  of  the  Honse  to  get  np, 
and  propose  'a  general  Bill,  to 
enable  that  gentleman  to  take  what 
name  he  pleased.'  Had  this '  faoe- 
tions  member'  been  alive  to  repre- 
sent a  constitnenoy  in  the  present 
Parliament,  he  might  find  between 
forty  and  fifty  honourable  ooonpants 
of  the  seats  about  him  who  were 
qualified  by  change  of  name  to  be 
subjects  of  his  pertinent  or  imper- 
tinent proposals.  Forl^-two,  a 
learned  statistician  has  informed 
•us,  is  the  exact  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  house  who  have  adopted 
a  name  other  than  that  th^  began 
tho  world  with ;  and  of  these  sereral 
have  experienced  more  than  one 
substitution. 

The  anecdote  immediately  fore- 
going has  brought  us  yery  close  to 
the  law  of  the  subject ;  and  to  this 
we  shall  devote  a  few  lines,  after 
transcribing  from  Mr.  Bowditch's 
'  Suffolk  Surnames/  an  anecdote  or 
two  prefaced  by  a  sentence  in  which 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  American 
law.  'Very  many  names  were  an- 
nually changed  by  authority  of  the 
general  court,  sometimes  decidedly 
for  the  better,  but  often  with  little 
or  no  improvemeni  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  since 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  matter  has 
been  given  to  the  judges  of  probate 
in  the  respective  counties,  so  that 
sufferers  m  name  can  no  longer 
claim  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
commonwealth,  the  number  of  those 
who  apply  to  the  law  for  relief  is 
very  small.  A  mere  abetroot  of 
the  names  changed  by  the  legis- 
lature would  be  very  amusing.  Thus 
we  find  Broadbrooks,  1805  ;  Snupe, 
1806;  Bumside,*  1807;  Linkhomew, 

*  A  dittingabed  lawyer  of  Middlesex 
Coonty,  named  Buraiide,  disliking  his 
Christian  name,  in.  1807,  applied  for  leave 
to  change  it ;  and  as  he  wrote  a  bad  hand, 
it  was  supposed  that  he  also  wished  to  niter 
his  surname  into  Bumside.  The  change 
was  made  accordingly ;  and,  after  suffering 
a  year's  penance,  it  became  again  necessary 


1808;  Frickey,  1824;  Tink,  1826; 
Slates,  1827;  Grouch,  1832;  Turn, 
1837;  Peachem,  1845 ;  Pedder,  1847 ; 
&a  Mr.  Pepper  Mixer,  in  tSio, 
retained  his  surname,  while  ho 
parted  with  his  Christian  name. 
Mr.  Xhode  Coats,  in  18 14,  followed 
his  example.  Samuel  Quince  Whito- 
foot,  on  the  contrary,  in  1S33,  liked 
his  Christian  name,  and  merely 
dropped  the  foot  An  entire  family 
of  Corporal,  in  1847^  laid  aside  that 
dignity ;  and  a  very  numeorous 
fi^ily  of  Vest  divested  themselves 
in  1848.  Mr.  Thomas  Jest,  in  1850, 
decided  that  it  was  no  joke  to  retain 
such  a  name  any  longer.  Mr.  Gest, 
of  Cincinnati,  however,  as  lately  as 
1857,  subscribed  for  Agassiz's  work. 
Mr.  Mock,  in  this  modcL  escaped 
from  the  mockeries  of  his  mends.' 

'  A  western  rhymester,  manifestly 
a  native  American,  has  attempted,' 
said  the  correspondent  of  the 
Standard,  a  few  weeks  ago,  'to  sing 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Chicago.' 
Change  of  name,  and  that  for  not 
the  best  of  purposes,  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  that  illus- 
trious city.    Says  the  poet : — 

'  If  yon  never  have  altered  year  name  in  yoor 

Kor  ever  did  op  to  the  bar  go* 
Or  else  nm  away  with  another  man's  wife. 
They  won't  let  yon  Uye  in  Chicago. 

'  There  the  laftats  are  fed  on  whiskey  direct. 

For  liquor  they  sU  to  their  Ma  go^ 
And  tiie  Mully  cows  give^  as  a  man  miglife 
expect, 
Hilk  punch  In  the  town  of  Cukago. 

'  Yet  It  cannot  be  said  that  their  morals  are 
bad. 
Or  that  they  too  nrnch  below  par  go ; 
For  the  devil  a  moral  the  folks  ever  had. 
Who  live  In  the  town  of  CUcago.' 

At  the  present  time,  when  an 
advertisement  of  the  change  or 
adoption  of  a  surname  is,  on  the 
average,  of  weekly  occurrence  in  tho 
second  column  of  the  Times;  and 
when  it  is  possible  that  some  even 
of  our  male  readers  may  be  con- 
templating an  alteration,  it  is  of 
some  interest  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  legal  position  of  persons  adopt- 
to  ask  legislative  aid.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
fully  bewme  himself  sgain  until  after  two 
more  acts  of  the  legislature,  Norember  17, 
1808,  and  March  4,  1809. 
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ii\g  such  a  course.  There  are  two 
ways  of  effecting  a  change  of  name, 
the  validity  of  which  is  beyond  dis- 
cussion—a licence  from  the  crown, 
and  an  act  of  parliament.  But 
oither  of  these  processes  involves 
expense ;  and  a  question  arises,  Is 
this  expense  necessary?  or  is  a 
change  of  name  valid  and  lawful 
without  its  incurrence? 

In  cases  where  a  testator,  leaving 
property  contingent  on  the  adoption 
of  a  certain  name  by  the  devisee  or 
legatee,  stipulates  also  for  a  royal, 
licence  or  an  act  of  parliament  to 
give  sanction  to  the  proposed  sub- 
stitution, there  is  no  alternative,  and 
the  expense  of  one  or  other  of  these 
instruments  must  be  incurred  by 
the  terms  of  the  will.    But  this  ex- 
pense is  no  other  than  a  fine  gra- 
tuitously inflicted  by  the  testator 
upon  his  heirs.    Api^  from  such  a 
direction,  legal  opinion  and  authority 
are  unanimous  that  a  change  of 
name  may  be  lawfully  made  by  sim- 
ple assumption  and  publicity  on  the 
part  of  the  person  changing,  con- 
joined with    such   recognition  on 
the  part  of  others  as  to  constitute  a 
rqnUatum.    The  only  qualification 
is,  that  the  change  be  made  bon& 
fide,  and  without  fraudulent  inten- 
tion.    A  change  of  name,  to  be 
effectual,  should  be  such  as  to  enable 
the  party  adopting  it  to  use  it  with 
effect  on  these  several  occasions: — 
Granting  and  taking  under  grants, 
suing  and  being  sued,  contracting 
marriage,  and  lastly,  taking  under 
a  devise  or  bequest  conditioned  for 
bearing  a  particidar  surname  either 
additional  or  substitutionary.  These 
are  the  principal,  if  not  tJie  only 
occasions,  on  which  the  legality  of 
the  change  can  be  called  in  ques- 
tion; and  for  each  one  simple  as- 
sumption of  the  desired  name  l>y 
ordinary  publicity,  and   the   con- 
tinued use  of  it,  as  effectually  add 
the  name,  or  substitute  it  for  the 
original  one,  as  either  an  act  of  par- 
liament or  a  royal  licence.     C^ses 
and  precedents  might  be  dted  ad 
libitum  in  support  of  this  position. 
It  is  recommended   as   advisable, 
although  not  strictly  necessaiy,  that 
the  chfmge  should  be  made  as  public 
as  possible,  and  that  a  record  should 
be  preserved  of  it ;  and  for  this  pur- 
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pose  it  is  well  that  the  change 
should  be  notified  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  such  other  public 
papers  as  may  be  thought  expe- 
dient 

'  Children  so  commonly  bear  tho 
surname  of  their  father,  that  they 
are  ordinarily  addressed  and  spoken 
of  by  the  £a.mi]y  name.  Thus  they 
acquire  a  surname ;  but  it  is  a  sur- 
name gained  simply  by  reputation : 
it  is  not  a  quality  vesting  in  them 
by  birth.  No  right  or  claim  exists  | 
previously  to  the  building  up  of  tho 
the  reputation.' 

There  is  a  grievance  in  this  facility 
for  the  adoption  of  names.  'If 
names,'  very  reasonably  demands  a 
writer  to  the  J'imes  a  year  or  two 
ago—'if  names  are  to  be  shaken  off 
for  a  mere  whim,  at  least  shield 
families  from  the  discomfort  of 
having  their  names  appropriated  by 
men  who  have  no  motive  to  keep 
them  untarnished.'  It  is  certainly 
hard  that  the  sacred  garment  of  a 
name  may  be  put  on  by  clowns,  or 
fools,  or  scoundrels,  who  have  been 
nurtujred  not  only  without,  but  in 
antagonism  to,  its  spirit  and  tra- 
ditions. A  name  which  is  to-day 
the  expression  of  a  thousand  years 
of  virtue,  valour,  wisdom,  and 
patriotism,  has  no  l^g^  defence 
against  the  mud  of  vulgarity  or 
idiotcy.  Serjeant  Manning,  of  whose 
authority,  with  that  of  others,  we 
avail  ourselves  in  venturing  on  the 
delicate  ground  of  legality,  quotes 
with  deserved  approval  the  '  in- 
variable rule'  of  the  Heralds'  Ck>l- 
lege,  to  communicate  with  the  head 
of  a  family  when  any  proposal  is 
made  by  an  outsider  to  assume  the 
name  of  that  family.  And  leave  to 
assume  is  not  granted  by  the  college 
if  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
family  be  withheld.  But  the  learned 
Serjeant  desiderates  a  tribunal  which 
should  take  universal  cognizance  of 
proposed  alterations  of  name ;  and 
we  think  that  he  will  have  the 
sympathies  of  every  one  whose  name 
is  a  chief  part  of  his  estate,  in 
the  following  proposal  for  doing 
away  with  that  communism  which, 
if  extended,  would  have  the  effect  of 
distributing  that  dearest  of  posses- 
sions, a  spotless  and  historic  name, 
amongst  a  crowd  of  unknown,  un- 
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tried,  and  therefore  possibly  un- 
worthy appropriators.  '  Upon  the 
•whole,  perhaps  it  would  be  aeairable 
that  there  should  be  some  tribunal 
before  which  every  application  for 
a  licence  to  change  a  surname 
should  be  brought.  That  tribunal 
might  be  invested  with  tlie  discre- 
tionary' power,  upon  a  fall  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  of 
each  cose,  of  advising  tlie  crown  to 
grant,  or  to  refuse,  a  licence  for  the 
proposed   change.     The  effects  of 


the  licence,  when  obtaijMd,  ^ronld, 
as  now,  be  not  to  aocomplish  an 
actual  change,  but  aimply  to  antho- 
rise  the  use  of  the  propoeed  name 
if  the  applicant  should  tJiink  fit  to 
avail  himself  of  the  licence  by  pub- 
licly aaflnming  the  name. 

'The  inquiry  might,  it  would 
seem,  be  not  imprc^rly  xefersed  to 
the  Heralds'  College,  i£e  iarveBt^a- 
tion  to  be  condaotod  pnblidy  or 
otherwise,  according  to  dxcom- 
stances.' 

A.  H.  O. 
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WHEN  the  war  first  broke  out, 
there  was  considerable  appre- 
hension lest  we*  might  be  dragged 
into  it.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  the 
storm,  and  the  thunder-cloud  miglit 
burst  upon  our  own  head.  We  were 
amid  the  whirr  and  clash  of  ma- 
chinery, and  our  skirts  were  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wheels.  The  next  hou^e 
was  on  fire,  and  we  might  soon  share 
the  fate  of  Ucalegon.  We  voted  our 
two  millions  and  our  twenty  thou- 
sand men ;  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment we  do  not  know  whether  the 
men  have  enlisted  and  the  money 
has  been  spent  We  renewed  our 
guarantee  to  Belgium,  relieving  a 
brave,  honest  people  from  a  position 
of  intolerable  anxiety.  Thanks  to 
the  secret  treaty,  we  had  faith 
in  none  but  ourselves.  Then  we 
watched,  and  waited,  and  prayed 
for  the  dawn.  We  asked  ourselves 
if  we  were  armed,  and  we  devised 
plans  of  army  organisation.  We 
thought  that  any  week,  any  day,  we 
might  stand  committed  to  the  war. 
English  people  were  a  little  excited, 
a  little  nervous,  a  little  inclined  to 
be  precipitate  in  judgments  and 
conclusions.  Latterly  a  more  cheer- 
ful view  of  our  ]K)8ition  has  been 
taken  everywhere.  From  our  in- 
sular cliffs  we  watch  in  safety  all 
the  vast  commotion.  We  think  we 
have  been  spared,  perhaps,  in  con- 
sequence of   our  superior  merits, 


from  the  curses  of  the  Caniinent 
We  do  not  now  hear  reacy  much 
about  our  defenoeau  We  think  we 
have  taken  a  new  lease  of  secnrity, 
and  that  for  us  peace  is  proloDged 
for  half  a  century.  The  fieuBt  ia^  that 
the  pendulum  has  been  osctlkiiiig 
between  two  eztremes.  We  have 
fikllen  into  exaggenitioos»  bnt  wb 
should  arbitrate  between  tbem,  azhi 
try  and  strike  some  kind  of  balance. 
We  yielded  at  first  to  jpanic,  bat  we 
may  now  be  more  penloualy  jib- 
ing to  over-confidenoe. 

To  some  extent,  Pruasia  has  leally 
been  fighting  the  battle  of  Bngland. 
To  England,  and  to  England  alone, 
were  Cherbourg  and  the  French  wai^ 
marine  a  standing  menaoe.  For 
years  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
Emperor's  next  great  war  would  be 
agamst  Prussia  or  against  Bngland. 
No  casus  belli  would  be  wanted  if  a 
Napoleonic  idea  could  stand  in  it^ 
stead.  Downtrodden  Ireland  might 
serve  for  a  cry:  'Ireland  for  the 
Irish,'  as  much  as  Italy  for  the 
Italians,  or  Poland  for  the  Pblc-?^. 
That  peril  is  passed.  MoreoTer,  if 
the  French  had  been  victorious,  we 
are  afraid  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Empire  would  have  been  followed 
to  the  extent  of  seizing  Belgiom,  in 
defiance  of  the  faith  of  treatieB.  If 
our  statesmen  imagine  thai  they  can 
make  Belgium  an  Arcadia,  Qsempt 
from  war,  they  are  ^^^'"g  a  hage 
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nuBti^e ;  they  might  as  well  abolish 
a  l»w  of  natiue.  Oar  only  hope  is 
that  Belgium,  havrng  long  been 
'  the  cock-pit  of  Europe/  she  may 
be  now  allowed  an  intorval  of  re- 
pose. Theissaeof  the  war,  asmost 
clesxBighted  men  pezoeiTed,  has 
gone  against  France.  In  sacrifices 
of  yalnable  liyes,  perhaps  the  sum 
total  is  mnoh  agaj&st  the  Prossians. 
Educated,  honest  men,  with  a  stake 
in  their  country,  have  fallen  as 
plentifolly  as  the  dregs  of  an  army 
from  whom  the  Imperial  Guard  had 
been  drafted,  in  order  to  snryiye^ 
when  others  fell.  Bat  the  conquest 
threatens  to  become  subjugation  as 
absolute  as  the  first  Napoleon  in- 
fiicted  f<nr  seven  years  upon  Pmssia 
— ^perhaps  as  absolute  as  William 
the  Conqueror  inflicted  upon  Eng- 
land. Our  danger  on  the  side  of 
France  appears  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Neither  are  we  alarmiste  on  the 
Bide  of  Germuiy.  We  hear  people 
talk  of  |X)6sibilities  and  combina* 
tions,  wmch  at  times  remind  us  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  speculations 
of  Addison's  Political  Upholsterer. 
But  for  all  that,  we  dread  the  thun- 
derbolt from  a  clear  sky.  There  is 
a  strong  burglar  instmct  in  nations 
«-the  instinct  which  made  France 
coTet  German  territory,  while  she 
unconscionably  refuses  to  part  with 
a  single  inch  of  her  own.  '  What  a 
city  for  a  sack !'  said  old  Blucher,  as 
he  rode  through  London;  and 
Ehuglish  towns  and  counties  would 
fuxnish  very  desirable  subjeote  for 
requisitions.  Wecannot  but  respect 
our  GermanconBins,a8  peace-loying, 
as  law-loving  as  we  can  be.  we 
especially  respect  their  king,  who  is 
not  ashamed  to  thank  God  for  his 
victories.  We  think,  too,  that  when 
the  Germans  have  peace,  there  may 
be  a  contest  to  wage  with  the  Liberal 
olement  of  the  Landwehr,  which 
may  tax  all  the  resources  of  the 
Prussian  administration  at  home. 
Again,  if  a  nation  is  led  by  ite  suc- 
cesses beyond  the  legitimate  line  of 
oonquest,  it  enters  that  downward 
path  which  eventuates  in  coalition  of 
allies  and  in  vengeance.  So  hx  from 
the  Germans  being  actuated  by  any 
vulgar  and  detesteble  lust  of  gain, 
we  trust  that  th^  are  inaugurating 


a  better  kind  of  international  rela- 
tions in  war  and  peace  than  publi- 
dsts  have  ever  dreamed  of.  Stilly 
there  flure  complications  and  per- 
plexities. As  in  America,  so  with 
Prussia,  our  neutrality  brings  us 
into  trouble,  and  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  that  a  country  should  have 
these  questions  susx>ended  over  it. 
In  the  letter  of  public  law,  £url 
GranvUle  is  doubtless  right,  though 
we  are  afraid  that  Prussian  diplo- 
matisto  consider  the  despatehes  of 
our  Foreign  Office  as  so  much  waste 
paper,  as  they  undisguisedly  said  of 
Lord  Russell's  in  the  Danish  busi- 
ness. But  the  country  would  have 
endorsed  the  act  of  the  (Government 
if  they  had;  attended  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  public  law, 
and  had  pr(^ibtted  at  the  outset  the 
sale  of  arms.  Then  there  is  the 
danger  that  Prussia,  desiring  to  be- 
come a  neutral  power,  and  having 
gained  a  great  haven  from  Denmark, 
may  seek  to  incorpOTate  Holland 
within  her  widely-extending  arms. 
The  astute  Dutoh  are  forecasting 
the  probabilities;  and  here  would 
be  as  nice  a  national  quarrel  as  could 
be  desired.  Then  that  shadowy 
Eastern  question  looms  larger  than 
ever  in  the  distance.  Public  feith 
in  the  treaties  of  1856  is  thoroughly 
shaken.  For  ourselves,  although 
the  present  Sultan  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  all  his  predecessors, 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense gain  to  civilisation  if  Turkey 
belonged  to  a  Christian  power,  and 
Christians  were  released  from  their 
thraldom  to  the  Turks.  But  it  is  not 
for  our  interest  to  a^;randi8e  the 
Colossus;  nor  yet  for  our  honour 
to  be  faithless  to  our  treaties  and 
traditions.  A  violent  solution  wiU 
probably  be  yet  found  for  ^baX 
problem.  Already  we  hear  the 
rumour  that  there  is  a  complicity 
between  Russia  and  Prussia.  While 
we  revise  these  lines  there  comes 
the  news  of  the  Circular  from  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
gravity  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate.  That  cloud  in  the 
East,  which  seemed  hardly  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  has  suddenly 
overspread  and  darkened  our 
horizon.  Our  intengible  fears  b^^ 
to  assume  shape. 
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Onr  war  of  the  fature  may  not 
after  all  proceed  from  any  of  these 
canses ;  or  any  of  these  may  proTO  a 
root  of  bitterness.  It  has  been  said, 
rather  hastily,  that  the  war  has  tolled 
the  knell  of  standing  armies.  A  great 
country  like  England,  that  owns 
India,  and  has  a  belt  of  colonies 
round  the  globe,  must  have  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  go  where 
they  are  wanted  to  go,  and  to  fight 
where  they  are  wanted  to  fight  At 
the  same  time  it  is  quite  clear  that 
no  standing  army  can  withstand 
the  irruption  of  a  nation  in  arms. 
We  are  under  new  conditions  as 
respects  war,  and,  while  an  ample 
respite  and  breathing-time  is  allowed 
us,  we  may  make  the  preparationB 
which,  humanly  speaking,  may 
make  us  safe.  The  sea  is  our  first 
line: 

*  I  ny  «gaSn,  Heaven  blen  the  narrow  acas ; 
I  wlah  they  were  the  whole  Atlantic  broad/ 

Our  fleet  is  now  in  a  very  high  state 
of  efficiency ;  and  we  trust  that  not 
the  loss  of  the  'Captain,'  nor  any 
number  of  'Captains/  will  hinder 
us  from  seizing  what  is  really  good 
in  their  construction,  and  keepiug 
tibe  navy  at  the  highest  attainable 
point  of  perfection.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  haye  perhaps  had  too 
many  paroxysms  of  congratulation 
oyer  the  narrow  seas.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's article  in  the  '  Edin- 
burgh'^if,  indeed,  it  be  his^un- 
happily  ignores  all  dangers  except 
possible  inyasion.  We  are  safe 
against  invasion,  in  the  first  place, 
but  we  are  not  safe  against  a  con- 
tinental war  in  which  defeat  would 
lay  us  open  to  invasion.  Our  regu- 
lar army,  if  we  had  one  in  existence, 
would  probably  be  a  match  for  as 
many  as  could  force  our  navy,  our 
first  Jine,  and  effect  a  landing.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  second  line, 
our  regular  army,  might  be  inade- 
quate or  non-exiBtent  We  could 
then  fall  back  on  our  third  line,  a 
nation  in  arm&  That  line  at  present 
is  simply  a  farce,  when  our  Volun- 
teers have  not  got  the  Snyder, 
and  our  probable  management  and 
commissariat  would  be  below  con- 
tempt. Our  only  positive  aBSurance 
of  safety,  under  possible  contin- 
gencies, lies   in  a  system  of  the 


compulsory  mOitary  edueatioQ  re- 
sembling IJie  Prussian  organisatioiL 
We  have  followed  Prussia  indnl 
education;  we  shall  have  to  folknr 
her  in  military  education.  The 
dreaded  oontingencies  may  not 
happen ;  and  to  train  the  jiopala- 
tion  in  arms  would  be  for  us  all  a 
bore  of  frightful  magnitude.  Still  we 
must  pay  a  premium  for  insurance; 
but  no  premium  would  be  too  heavy 
for  the  preservati(m  of  our  nat^nial 
life  and  its  tremendous,  mfultitu- 
dinous  interesta. 

THE  AXTROBA.  BORXAIJS. 

Looking  out  through  a  window 
the  other  night  upon  the  sky— the 
sky  then  was  framed,  as  might  be  a 
picture,  by  the  window — tban  was 
a  deep  lurid  glare  upon  the  heaveos, 
a  deep  red  blaze  of  lurid  light! 
Only  once  before  had  I  ever  seen 
such  a  lurid  glare.  Once  before 
when  residing  ten  miles  from  town 
I  long  watched  such  a  light  in  the 
heavens,  and  next  day  I  beard  of 
that  great  fire  near  London  Bridge,, 
the  greatest  fire  that  Londmi  had 
known  for  years.  I  do  not  wonder 
if  country  people  in  the  neighbour- 
of  great  towns  thought  that  there 
was  a  city  a-blaze,  nor  yet  at  the 
child  who  asked  me  if  these  were 
'  the  signs  '  spoken  of  in  the  Book 
as  belong[ing  to  the  last  days.  When 
we  went  into  the  open  air  and  care- 
fully looked  upon  the  meteoric 
light  we  saw,  by  its  extent  and 
character,  that  we  were  gazing  upon 
an  aurora  horealis  of  unprecedented 
grandeur  in  these  islands.  There 
was  a  very  brilliant  red  as  if  the 
sky  had  caught  fire.  The  ruddy 
glow  was  broCan  in  places  by  rilveiy 
streams  which  shot  up  at  times^ 
flashing  across  the  sky  like  rays 
from  a  setting  sun,  only  these  were 
white  instead  of  scarlet  For  some 
nights  there  had  been  auroral  lights 
in  the  sky.  They  culminated  that 
memorable  Monday  night,  and  the 
fiery  tints  brought  out  the  fire- 
engines  in  hot  haste.  Kext  night 
there  was  for  hours  a  patch  of  red 
light  in  the  sky,  and  shortly  after 
sunset  there  was  a  very  remarkable 
display  at  the  zenith  for  a  fev 
minutes^  streamers  of  white  and 
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Taried  lights,  dmoging  with  great 
lapidity,  with  a  roseate  arch  or  bow. 
We  heard  in  a  day  or  two  that  the 
eleoixio  telegraph  had  been  seyerely 
fleeted  by  the  earth  current 

The  nmple  explanation  is  that 
ihere  had  been  a  magnetic  shook. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  some  of 
the  oonnlary  people  ihonght  it  had 
something  to  ao  with  the  war, 
and,  indeed,  many  scientific  people 
might  haye  associated  a  kmd  of 
unconscioos  sympathy  between  the 
crimson  i^y  and  the  corimson  ground 
on  the  [other  side  the  straits.  I 
wonder  what  the  old  Greeks  of  the 
days  of  Nicias  would  have  made  of 
such  a  light  ?  It  would  haye  upset 
any  nnmber  of  Sicih'an  expeditions. 
The^agnetic  needle  of  £ew  Obeer- 
yatory  plH)tographed  exactly  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  dis- 
turbance. Now  it  is  TBTj  remark- 
able that  these  magnetic  storms, 
which  may  rage  impalpably,  in- 
yisibly,— -their  existence,  except  for 
northern  lights  in  this  instance, 
being  merely  indicated  by  our 
nicest  instruments,— appear  to  be 
ooimected  with  spots  on  the  sun, 
and  they  are  probably  connected 
with  those  rosy  flames  which  leap 
to  a  yast  height  and  then  collapse 
in  the  npper  strata  of  the  sun's 
atmosphere.  Something  was  seen 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  ten  years 
before  then,  which  seems  to  indicate 
some  law  of  periodicity.  On  a 
particalar  day  in  i8s9j  ftt  a  par- 
ticular moment,  two  astronomers, 
independently  obeerying  the  sun's 
disc,  saw  a  yery  Mght  star  break 
oat  oyer  a  sun  spot,  and  moye  with 
gieat  yelocity  across  the  sun's  sur- 
&ce.  At  that  yery  moment  the 
magnetometer  at  Eew  reyealed  that 
a  magnetic  disturbance  had  broken 
out  on  earth.  Campbell  wrote  the 
fiuniliar  lines — 

'  Wben  Sdenee  ftom  Craatf on't  ftoe 
Endiantineiit'i  Tell  wlthdnwB ; 
.  WhAt  loToIj  viflloDS  jield  tbeir  plaoo 
To  cold  material  lawi  I' 

But  imagination  cannot  surpass 
the  grandeur  of  the  realities  of 
things.  Here  are  four  classes  of 
phenomena— the  spots  on  the  sun, 
the  currents  that  produce  the 
auroral  lights  of  sun  and  earth, 
the  earth  currents  that  derange  the 


telegraph,  and  the  magnetic  dis- 
turl^noes,  all  dependent  on  that 
mighty  luminary,  lord  and  centre  of 
our  system. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIOHT. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  somewhat 
strange  that  in  these  dreary  days 
one  should  speak  of  that  bright 
sunny  island  which  we  pre-emi- 
nently associate  with  quiet  waters, 
long  eyening  rambles,  and  the  brief 
holiday  season  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. Ck>we8  is  delightful  when  the 
fleet  of  yachts  coyer  the  neighbour- 
ing waters  with  cloud-like  sails,  and 
the  pier  and  esplanade  of  Byde  for 
two  months  of  fieughion  haye  as  bright 
Mkd  festiye  a  throng  as  any  water- 
ing-place, inland  or  marine ;  but  we 
hardly  comprehend  the  island  as  the 
year  darkens  towards  itsshortest  day. 
The  island  does  not,  howeyer,  pass 
out  of  existence  during  the  sombre 
hemisphere  of  the  year,  and  being 
in  existence  it  is  inesumable  that 
there  may  be  something  to  say  about 
it.  Indeed  there  is  a  yery  large 
class  of  people  to  whom  the  south 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  more 
important  and  attnctiye  at  the 
winter  season  than  at  any  other.  It 
is  especially  in  relation  to  these  that 
I  am  writing  this  present  brief 
paper.  I  haye  made  some  half- 
dozen  yiaits  to  ^the  island,  and  it  is 
worth  studiying  at  any  season  and 
almost  nnder  any  araect.  One 
reason  why  I  like  &e  island  is  that 
it  is  wititiin  one's  power  to  do  it  yery 
thoroughly.  Ordinarily,  when  you 
are  inyeetigating  any  district,  its 
limits  seem  undefined;  you  [axe 
tempted  onwards  &om  point  to 
point,  and,  after  all,  you  only  know 
the  country  in  a  comparatiye  sort 
of  way.  But  in  the  island  you  haye 
a  district  easily  mapped  out  and 
thoroughly  to  be  known,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  in  its  way  to  know  an 
English  district  with  some  com- 
pleteness. Of  those  who  yisit  the 
island  most  come  in  the  high  sum- 
mer, and  there  is  a  special  class 
who  especially  x»rt  in  the  winter. 
I  think  that  the  Underdiff  is  the 
prettiest  part  of  the  whole  island, 
and  is  especially  beautiftd  in  the 
rich  colouring  of  autumn  or  in  the 
exquisite  grace  and  tenderness  of 
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fhe  spring  TBrdarfr— diiefly  to  my 
miad  in  the  ]atter  Beason. 

It  is  autumn  as  jou  linger  an  tiie 
pier  at  Byde.  At  any  ocaoon  iheiB 
IB  always  a  certain  amount  of  life, 
colour,  and  movement  there.  But 
up  to  Ghristmas  then  an  many 
exquisite  days»  which  will  hna^, 
many  people  to  the  pier.  Tou  do 
not  have  the  amusement  of  seeing 
the  maiiy  edBonicm  steamboats 
i^m  Southampton  to  Byde  and 
Portsmouth,  but  there  is  still  a 
-very  ccwsiderable  amount  of  traffic 
going  on,  aiul  that  convenient  pier 
tramway  is  in  full  operation.  If 
you  watch  nanowly  yon  will  oh- 
■erre  the  kind  of  people  who  come 
to  the  island  for  the  winter;  pale, 
narrow-chested  people,  who  lean  on 
sticks  and  use  nspiralon— who 
sometimss  are  even  nought  forth 
lyii^  on  a  couch  or  seated  in  a 
chair.  These  are  coming  for  the 
sake  of  the  mild  winter  of  the 
island  aiul  the  shelter  of  its  pro- 
teeting  clifb.  There  is  another 
class  of  people  of  whom  I  observed 
many  this  autumn:  these  are  the 
refugees  who  have  fled  fhmi  un- 
happy France.  Perhaps  the  island 
will  aerre  to  remind  them  most  of 
their  own  lair  land.  Of  those  who 
came  oyer  from  Hayre  to  South- 
ampton there  were  many  who 
paned  ov«r  to  the  island.  The 
uulies  were  imiformly  dressed  in 
Tcry  quiet  colours,  if  not  in  mourn- 
ing. They  seemed  in  comfortable 
and  eren  luxurious  eiroumstances, 
which  one  was  of  eourse  Tcry  glad 
to  see,  but  whidi  snggootod  un- 
happy thoughts  of  the  innume- 
rable poor  folk  left  behind  to  hear 
the  fall  brunt  of  the  evil  days.  I 
expect  that  these  ware  the  people 
who  came  itom  the  provinces,  iad 
there  are  many  people  even  in 
France  who  prefer  provincial  life 
to  metropolitan  life;  the  regular  fire* 
quenter  of  the  boulevards  will  be 
seeking  in  London  for  the  renewal 
of  the  old  caf^  life,  glass  and  gilding, 
cushioned  sofias  and  marble  tables. 
Access  to  Byde  is  so  easy,  that  the 
eaetem  side  of  the  island  is  thickly 
populated  and  contrasts  much  with 
the  western  side.  You  may  almost 
invariably  count  on  a  pleasant  pas- 
sage from  Portsmouth,  seeing  all 


the  varieties  of  Spitiiead,  nawiim^, 
too,  by  the  very  apoi  where  te 
'BQjftlQeotge' went  down.  Itfass 
happened  at  times  tiiat  the  nfcnamer 
has  been  two  or  three  home  lahft, 
but  I  have  only  heard  of  one  day  in 
which  they  do  not  run  at  alL  Feqple 
of  a  nervous  kind,  espedaily  in- 
valids, will  wmit  ibr  days  watcfaiDg 
till  the  weather  dears  up.  I  know 
of  a  lady  who  stayed  in  DuUid  for  a 
year  and  thiee-quarters  waitiBg  till 
the  weather  could  assure  an  uo- 
doubted  calm  passage  to  Holyhead* 
The  iiriand  has  greatly  altered 
since  I  first  knew  it  Some  of  its 
prettiest  and  most  retired  locahtieB 
could  BOW  be  hardly  recognised. 
There  are  now  two  raflwayB,  and 
the  other  day  they  were  *— ™^  the 
first  sod  of  a  third.  It  is  ahuost 
sad  to  think  how  I  have  coariied  or 
pedestnanised  along  the  pleasant 
country  now  constantly  startled  by 
the  engine^  idirill  acream.  Still  the 
railway  has  its  undoubted  advan- 
tages. There  are  five  stations  indu* 
sive  between  Byde  and  Yentnor,  and 
people  seem  to  be  constantly  ridmg 
up  and  down.  Just  a  practical  faint 
or  two.  You  go  along  the  tramway 
with  your  viSbbs  at  a  less  charge 
than  the  valise  by  itself;  beiter 
ride  to  the  station,  but  if  you  want 
to  be  in  time  don't  trust  to  the 
omnibus.  The  last  train  will  some- 
times wait  for  the  last  boat,  when  it 
is  telegraphed  as  being  late,  but  an 
omnibus  full  of  people  is  often 
detained  at  a  draughty  station. 
One  may  soon  sum  up  the  difiisr- 
ent  ohaiacteristies  of  the  differettt 
island  towns.  Byde  may  be  called 
the  metropolis,  though  titulariy 
Newport  would  of  course  challenge 
its  claim.  Byde  is  for  bnsinesB 
people,  while  Yentnor  is  for  leisure 
people.  The  chief  stir  and  excite- 
ment of  the  island  is  at  Byde. 
Whatever  there  may  be  of  public 
amusements,  balls,  theatrioi^,  or 
meetings  concentrates  Hiere.  After 
a  brief  season,  even  the  yachts  de- 
sert Cowes  and  come  on  to  Byda 
Then  the  walks  and  drives  about 
Byde  deserve  a  highly  honouraMe 
mention.  I  know  of  nothing 
prettier  than  the  walk  along  the 
esplanade  and  seawall,  turning  up 
afterwards  into  the  country  adong 
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pleasant  lases.  Biusineiss  people 
who  want  to  do  the  iale  with  a 
minimuuL  of  time  and  trayel,  and 
people  of  a  sociable  torn  whose 
love  of  Natare  is  suboidinate  to 
their  love  of  society,  elect  Byde  in 
preference  to  any  other  place  in  the 
island. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that 
Shanklin  wHl  be  the  real  capital  of 
the  future.    You  are  more  shocked 
by  the  changes  at  Shanklin  than 
anywhere  else.    You  hear  a  sawing 
of  wood  and  a  sounding  of  ham- 
mers; you  see  empty  houses  and 
half-finished  buildings;    you  tra- 
yerae  new  and  miry  roads,  where 
once  the  yery  spirit  of  seclusion 
breathed.      Shanklin    is    in    the 
scrubby  state  of  the   man's  chin 
when  he  has  given  in  his  first  ad- 
herence to  theHbeard  and  moustache 
moyement.    I  dare  say  it  will  be 
quite  a  city  one  of  these  days,  but 
tiie  growing  stage  of  its  develop^ 
ment  is  not  a  pleasing  one.    Yet  it 
has  been  impossible  altogether  to 
spoil  the  beauty  of  Shanklin.    You 
have  still  some  shadowed  lanes,  the 
eacquisite  Chine,  and  the  poetry  of 
the  vast  lonely  bgsl    Mr.  Venables, 
the  writer  of  the  local  guide  books 
— would  that  aU  guide  books  were 
writien  so  ably  and  conscientiously 
—disinterestedly  depredates  Shank- 
lin Chine ;  but  I  venture  to  think 
that  it  is  far  away  the  best  chine  of 
all«    At  Shanklin  leave  the  railway 
and  persist  in  walking,  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  in  the  Yentnor  direc- 
tion. I  always  advise  people  to  take 
that  wondertul  walk  on  the  clilb  and 
through  the  wilderness  at  the  land- 
slip, and  you  can  examine  another 
fine  chine  by  the  way.    Then  Bon- 
church  is  grsatly  altered.    That 
little  church,  perhaps  the  smallest 
in    England,  in    whose     ground 
William  Adams  lies,  is  now  shut 
Tip — too  small,  perhaps  too  old,  for 
OKMlern  requirements.    Ab  yoa  go 
through  the  village,  dose  by  the 
large  pond  with  swans  on  i^  you 
ought  to  sit  down  on  the  stone  seat 
by  the  fountain  side,  assuredly  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  multitoduious 
fountains  of  our  day.    From  Bon* 
chnrch  to  Blackquay  the  jonm^ 
ought  to  be  done  in  two  ways,  both 
akNQg  the  road  and  along  the  difBi. 


The  wind  was  so  tempestuous  when 
I  last  went  along  the  clifEs  that  at 
one  point  I  was  obliged  to  descend 
and  leave  the  path  at  its  giddiest 
point  .Just  before  you  come  to 
i*reshwBler  there  is  a  sad  memorial- 
stone  to  some  children  who  were 
killed  by  falling  over  the  cliff.  The 
Freshwater  people  have  lost  one 
great  celebiify  since  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  deserted  the  island  for  the  beau- 
tiful country  about  Hazlemere.  I 
am  afiraid  the  British  tourist  drove 
him  away.  I  zecal,  with  I  trust  a 
proper  feeling  of  humiliation,  how, 
fresh  from  college,  in  my  Tennyso- 
nian  days^  I  invaded  his  territory 
and  procured  some  flowers  firom  his 
garden.  I  saw  an  advertisement  in 
the  'Times'  the  other  day  about 
some  ground  near  his  new  house  to 
be  parted  with.  It  is  agreat  shame 
to  make  a  building  speculation  out 
of  him. 

The  Undesdiff,  of  which  Si  Law- 
rence is  about  halfway,  is  the  pret- 
tiest walk  in  the  island.  The  walks 
inland,  say  from  Yentnor  to  New- 
port, or  from  Newport  to  Yarmouth, 
are  uninteresting  and  tame.  The 
prettiest  sail  is,  I  think,  that  fomi- 
liar  one  between  Oowes  and  Byde. 
Norris  Castle  looks  noble  from  the 
water,  and  the  park  of  Osborne 
slopes  down  very  prettily  from  the 
house.  Newport  has  the  interesting 
natural  feature  of  the  Medina 
stream  and  the  vioiniiy  of  Coris- 
brooke  Castie.  The  Queen's  monu- 
ment to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in 
the  parish  church  is  very  interest- 
ing; and  there  is  no  season  in  which 
the  historical  student  will  not  love 
to  study  Carisbrooke.  The  Queen 
came  one  day,  looked  at  it  in  blank 
silence,  and  departed.  Yarmouth  is 
like  Newport,  a  oommerdak  town. 
It  is  a  pkce  of  business,  not  of 
pleasure.  A  Lymington  steamer 
soon  puts  you  in  the  way  of  the 
New  Forest  and  of  Bourmnouth. 
So  we  come  round  again  to  Cowes,  a 
vary  chilly,  draugfaiy  place  out  of 
season,  but  in  the  season  there  is 
hardly  fit  aooommodation.  You  will 
see  servants  in  livery  watting  at  very 
humble  dwellings.  But  tiie  season 
is  very  tcansito^,  and  all  the  plea- 
sure-seeking of  the  island  setties 
in  the  direction  of  Byde. 
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It  is  ciuious  to  notice  the  different 
I)oints  of  yiew  from  which  people 
examine  the  island.  With  some  it 
is  simply  the  yachting  i)oiQt  of 
-view.  They  lived  nnder  canvas,  laid 
bets  on  the  *  Cambria/  and  have  the 
keenest  anxiety  in  the  ocean  race. 
They  liked  also  the  fall  hampers 
the  sparkling  wines,  and  the  com- 
pany of  ladies,  especially  if  they  don't 
object  to  smoking  and  the  motion  of 
the  sea.  Others  are  absorbed  in  the 
art  view  of  the  island.  They  are 
never  weary  of  the  variegated  colour 
of  the  sands  of  Alnm  Bay,  the  cliffs 
and  castles  of  the  isle,  the  varying 
colours  of  the  sea.  I  snppose  that 
more  than  a  thousand  artists  have 
busied  themselves  over  the  land- 
scapes and  seascapes  of  the  island. 
Then  there  i&  the  practical  bourgeois 
frame  of  mind.  'Tes,  sir,'  said  a 
worthy  citizen  to  me, '  we  have  had 
a  very  good  season  here.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  we  have  had  many 
of  the  grand  people  and  the  quality 
people.  But  we  have  had  a  gretft 
number  of  people,  who  have  come 
over  with  their  little  lot  of  mon^, 
their  ten  pound,  twenty  pound,  and 
thirty  pound,  and  have  spent  it  in 
the  place,  and  have  then  gone  home 
again.'  The  final  cause  of  visitors 
is,  of  course,  the  prosperity  of  the 
local  trade,  a  very  practical  and  very 
natural  point  of  view.  The  war  has 
blown  a  large  number  of  extra 
visitors  to  the  island.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  invalid,  who  cannot  en- 
dure the  harshness  of  a  northern 
winter.  Here,  again,  the  war  is 
operating  in  favour  of  our  own 
southern  watering-places.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  to  the  south  of  France 
this  winter;  and  when  you  are  there 
you  are  not  certain  that  a  wave  of 
invasion  may  not  overtake  you  and 
splash  you  horribly.  Ohest  patients 
are  nervous  people,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  persuade  them  that  it  is 
best  for  them  to  stay  this  winter  in 
England. 

Quite  as  important  as  any  con- 
siderations of  climate  are  considera- 
tions of  change  and  of  comfort  If 
people  like  the  variety  of  continental 
life,  that  variety  will  be  an  excellent 
medicinal  treatment  for  them.   But 


if  they  cannot  dispense  with  the 
home  routine,  and  the  borne  oom- 
forta,  that  is  an  excellent  reason 
why} they  should   stay  at  home. 
Hope  is  pre-eminently  the  consoler 
of  the  consumptive.    Nor  is  hope 
ever  utterly  fallacious.  This  instinct 
of  hope  points  to  the  fact  that  con- 
sumption is  a  disease  with  which 
you  may  wage  scientific  battle  for 
many  years,  and  ultimately  come 
off  victorious.     There    is  a  well- 
known  picture  which  represents  a 
man  as  playing  at  ehess  vnth  the 
devil  for  his  soul.    But  you  may 
really  sit  down  and  play  a  game  of 
chess  with  a  chest  complaint,  taking 
core  to  be  very  cautious  about  your 
move^,  and  to  allow  your  adversaiy 
no  advantaga    I  am  afiraid  that  it 
is  an  indispensable  condition  that 
one  should  grapple  with  the  illnefls 
in  time.    So  £ur  as  I  can  make  out^ 
people  who  do  not  like  going  to  the 
south  of  France  would  do  well  to 
take  a  voyage  to  Alexandria,  and 
then  go  up  the  Nile.    After  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
climate,  it  is  really  very  difficult  kx 
an  outsider  to  form  any  defim'te 
opinion.     Br.  Copland,  whom  we 
have  just  lost,  gives  a  preference  to 
an  elevated,  temperate,  and  dry  lo- 
cality, over  the  sea-coast,  which  is 
necessarily  low  and   humid.    His 
notion  is,  *  A  voyage  may  be  made 
across  the  Atlantic  with  great  bene- 
fit ;  and  having  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  the  Pacific  may  be  tra- 
versed; and  having  visited  Lima,  a 
residence  in  the  mountains  of  Pera 
may  be  tried.    If  this  plan  be  fol- 
lowed out  for  two,  or  three,  or  fonr 
seasons,  the  disease  will  be  arrested 
or  altc^iher  overcome.'    A  man 
must  have  large  means  and  large 
determination  to  carry  out  such  a 
plan  of  winter  residences.    Many 
people  will  take  no  longer  voyage 
than  will  bring  them  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  old  Insula  Veches.    It  is 
a  consolation  for  the  Yechians  to 
know  that  Dr.  Copland,  with  other 
authorities,  place  Ventoor  first  on 
the   south   coast;   a  classification 
which  does  not  embrace  the  south- 
west ooast,  where  Torquay  seems 
/acUe  princeps* 
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into  which  thej  had  not  penetrated. 
To  understand  all  that  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  Christmas,  you  must  have  been 
much  in  the  country  and  among  coun- 
try people ;  you  must  have  belonged  to 
a  family  that  iealoualy  kept  up  all  the 
obseryances  of  Christmas ;  and  you  must 
Imye  some  little  taste,  natural  or  ac- 
quired, for  archaH>logical  and  old-folk 
lore.  I  am  afraid  tl:^t  Christmas  itself 
has  degenerated  with  the  degeneration 
of  its  observances.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  get  foggv,  damp»  mild  Christmasee, 
instMd  of  sharp  frost,  or  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  roaring 
north  wind.  You  cannot  largely  heap 
up  logs  on  the  hearth,  nor  imbibe 
mightily  of  the  hot  wasaaU  bowl,  in  the 
absence  of  such  adjuncts.  The  plain 
&ict  is  tliat  those  eleven  davs,  over 
which  we  made  such  a  tremendous  leap 
by  the  act  for  the  rectification  of  the 
Calendar,  have  played  the  very  mischief 
with  the  poets.  Our  fickle,  rainy  May 
is  not  the  2A!ay  of  our  old  poets,  whidi 
took  in  a  third  of  the  leafy  days  of 
June.  The  Clirisbnas  of  this  century  is 
not  the  Cliristmas  of  our  ancestors, 
which  came  after  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  cold  of  January.  Depend  upon  it 
we  have  lost  more  than  we  think  for  by 
that  change  of  the  Calendar.  But  still 
Christmas  is  Christmas,  which  sounds  a 
self-evident  assertion,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  a  proposition  embracing 
very  wide  consequences. 

If  you  keep  Christmas  in  the  plea- 
santest,  amplest  way,  you  do  not  keep 
it  so  well  as  it  waa  kept  once  upon  a 
time.  Keep  up  aU  the  old  fushions  still 
— and  there  are  fashions  that  have  been 
irretrievably  lopped  away  in  the  course 
of  time.  Ail !  that  merry  time  of  Yule  I 
that  grand  mystic  word  Yule,  which  no 
philologist  can  explain,  and  which 
seems  to  carry  us  away  to  old  Scan- 
dinavian days,  when  the  grey  super- 
stitions of  ihe  North  struggled  with, 
and  were  often  incorporated  with. 
Christian  feasts.  I  hope,  at  least,  that 
on  the  Christmas  Eve  you  keep  up  the 
custom  of  the  Yule  log,  lighting  the 
big  block  from  the  last  year's  brand, 
and  perhaps  lighting  up  your  Christ- 
mas candles,  remembering  that  of  old 
this  Feast  of  the  Nativity  was  called 
the  Feast  of  Lights. 

In  the  happiest  estate  of  olden 
Christmas  the  masquers  and  mummers 
held  their  bright,  careless  revels.  They 
welcomed  Father  Christmas  royally, 
with  light  and  song,  with  garlands  and 
banners,  and  all  the  choice  picturesque- 
ness  of  garb  and  costtmie.  What  quaint 
pageantry  flashed  through  the  arras- 
hung  room  I  what  waving  of  plumes. 


what  glancing  of  spears,  as  the  fan! aaiic 
procession  passed  tnrough  the  |>ortcalIifl 
of  the  hall  or  castle  keep  into  the 
street  of  the  yillage  that  nestled  close- 
to  its  mighty  neighbour.  And  thoagh 
the  mmnmer  wore  the  strangest  and 
most  grotesque  of  masks,  yoa  may  be 
sure  l£e  maid  recognised  eye  and  yoice- 
of  him  that  wore  it,  and,  nothing  ooy, 
committed  herself  to  that  strange  em- 
brace in  the  merry  dance.  We  sniilew 
perhaps,  at  our  ancestors  in  their  strange 
gropiogs  after  disguise  and  extrava- 
ganza. Let  us  not  forget  that  our 
greatest  and  moat  stately  poet,  in  his 
masque  of  Comua,  showed  to  what  rare 
heights  of  poetrfr  the  masque  might 
come.  And,  indeed,  is  that  old  comedy 
of '  Masks  and  Faces'  ever  extinct,  and' 
are  our  social  masks  mofe  innocent 
than  theirs  ?  Would,  even  at  Christmas 
time,  in  this  year  of  grace,  there  m&y 
be  none  more  harmful  than  the  mnm- 
mera  of  old  I 

For  some  days  before  and  for  some 
days  after  Christmas  there  used  to  be- 
divers  customs  old  and  quaint,  a  few 
of  which  linger  here  and  there,  bat 
have  no  general  obeerranoe,  and  even 
the  mention  of  them  may  be  new  to- 
most  of  us.  On  St.  Thomas's  Day 
women  would  '  go  a  gooding,*  poor 
women  who  sought  for  alms,  giving 
to  their  bene&otora  in  return  bunchee- 
of  primroses ;  a  custom  now  gone  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  happy  custom 
*  to  go  a  carolling'  probably  prevails 
more  especially  at  the  present  time 
than  it  nas  done  at  preyious  periods. 
There  is  an  infinite  deal  that  might  be- 
said  about  the  carols,  of  which  here- 
after. In  some  places  on  Christmas 
Eve  they  hunted  the  wren,  and  on 
Christmas  Day  owls  and  sparroirs. 
At  some  places  they  had  the  *  Hobby- 
horse Dance.'  In  the  old  time  Christ- 
mas was  often  celebrated  by  a  bull- 
baitiDg,  to  which  the  Puritans  ob- 
jected, as  Macaulay  said, '  not  because 
it  gave  pain  to  the  bull,  but  because 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators.' 
The  Puritans  endeavoured  to  put  down 
Christmas  and  all '  superetitious '  feasts. 
They  made  a  parliamentary  order  on 
the  subject,  ana  in  some  cases  sent 
round  the  criera  in  cities  to  enjoin  obedi- 
ence. But  Christmas  Day  had  a  recu- 
perative vitality  of  its  own ;  certainly 
it  had  its  superstitions.  There  was  once 
an  odd,  picturesque  notion  in  weetem 
Devon  that  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
on  Christmas  Eve  the  oxen  in  their 
stalls  are  always  to  be  found  on  their 
knees.  Since  the  New  Style,  they  show 
themselves  superior  to  astronomy  by 
only  doing  so  on  the  eve  of  old  Christ- 
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mas  Day.  An  honest  west-oonntryman 
told  Brand  or  Ellis  that,  with  some 
others,  he  made  a  trial  of  the  truth  of 
this  saying,  and  watching  seTeral  oxen 
in  their  stalls  at  the  above  time,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  they  observed 
the  two  oldest  oxen  only  fall  upon  their 
knees  and  make  'a  cruel  moan,  like 
Christian  creatures.'  Of  course  the 
maids  had  all  kinds  of  superstitions 
touchine  their  sweethearts  and  foture 
husbands.  Ohristmas-boxes  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  the  last  of  Christmas  observ- 
ances that  will  be  rooted  out.  As  a  cus- 
tom of  giving  kindly  presents,  and  ne- 
cessary alms,  it  is  eminently  good,  but  as 
an  organised  system  of  irregular  taxation 
it  ought  to  be  swept  away  like  the  ser- 
vantr  vails.  Plum  puddings  and  miuce 
pies  wiUfdways  be  continued,  if  only  on 
account  of  their  annual  harvest  for  the 
doctor.  The  minced  pie  was  often  made 
the  pleasant  test  of  Puritanism.  An  old 
writer  says:  *  How  greatly  ought  we  to 
regret  the  neglect  of  minced  pies,  wliidh« 
besides  the  idea  of  merrymaking  inse- 
parable from  them,  wore  always  consi- 
dered as  the  test  of  schismatics.'  How 
zealously  were  they  swallowed  by  the 
orthodox,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all 
fanatical  recusants  1  But  the  prettiest 
superstition  of  all  is  that  so  musicaUy 
given  by  Shakspeare,  in  lines  which  we 
all  ought  to  know  by  heart, — 

'Some  Mty  that  ever  'pJut  that  mmod  eomes 
Wberefn  onr  Sayiour'a  birth  is  celebrated 
The  bird  of  dawning  lingeth  all  night  long : 
And  then    they  Mty  no   spirit   dares  stir 

abroad; 
The  nights  aic  wholeiaine ;  then  no  planets 

itriks, 
Ko  fkiry  takes,  nor  witch  has  power  to  charm, 
80  hallowed  and  10  grKions  is  the  time.' 

It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  Mr. 
Longfellow*s  'Golden  Legend,'  the 
moE^  indulge  in  a  'gandiolum,'  hard 
drinking  being  the  order  of  the  day ; 
while  Lucifer,  disguised,  assures  them 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  some 
stories  told  to  his  disadvantage.  They 
all  carouse  eagerly, 

'  Except  that  nefkriooB 
Siebeld,  the  reiiMtorarlns,' 

until  the  abbot  breaks  in  upon  their 
debauch  and  recommends  the  discipline 
of  the  scourge.  I  suspect  that  there 
was  many  such  a  scene  in  the  old 
medisDval  days,  and  that  the  jollity  of 
the  times  overflowed  even  within  con- 
vent and  monastery  walls.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  in  those  days 
Christmas  Eve  was  a  fast,  while  it  is 
now  universally  a  feast.  Indeed  through 
all  the  eodesiastical  world  doubtless 


the  Christmas  Eve  was  kept  as  a  fast. 
Then  we  hear  there  was  a  well-defined 
custom  at  Marseilles  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  resident  in  the  town 
should  sup  together  au  maigre ;  but  the 
next  day  the  English  turkey  made  a 
regular  part  of  me  feast,  and  there 
was  a  jolly  party  on  the  Christmas 
night  In  the  country  they  had  their 
revels,  just  as  we  have  our  carols.  The 
pleasant  Whistlecraft  shall  describe  the 
glorious  jovial  doings  of  medieval 
Christmas, — 

*  Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard, 

Hnium  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine ; 
Herons  and  Mttems,  pheasants,   swan  and 
bustard. 
Teal,  mallard,  idgcons^  widgeon,  and  in  fine. 
Plum  puddings,  pancakes,  apple  pies  and  cus- 
tard. 
And  therewithal  they  diank  good  Gascon 
wine; 
"With  mead,  and  ale,  and  dder  of  oar  own. 
For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  knowo. 

'  AU  sorts  of  people  there  were  seen  together, 
All  sorts  of  characters,  all  sorts  of  dresses ; 

The  fool  with  fox's  tall  and  peacock's  feather, 
Pilgrims  and  penitents  and  grave  burgesMs, 

The  country  people  with  their  coats  of  Isather, 
Vintners  and   victuallers  with  cans  and 


Grooms,  archen,  varlets,  falooosn,  and  yeo- 
men. 

Damsels  snd  waiting  maids  and  waiting 
women.* 

It  would  be  veiy  interesting,  if  we  could 
discover,  going  back  to  these  early  days, 
the  origin  of  many  happy  Christmas 
fashions.  Wlio  first  thought  (^  intro- 
ducing the  laurel  and  all  evergreens ; 
and,  above  all,  the  glossy,  clustering 
holly  with  its  red  berries  and  its 
pointed  leaves  ?  Is  the  mistletoe  rather 
Druidical  or  Christian?  At  least  Chris- 
tian lips  have  taken  very  kindly  to  its 
legend  and  its  license ;  and  I  hope  that 
no  amount  of  modem  refinement  will 
altogether  abolish  its  power  to  make 
love  easy  to  timid  and  self-distrustful 
lovers.  How  quaint  is  the  legend  of 
the  Glastcmbury  thorn,  when  on  the 
Cliristmas  Day  (Old  Style;  the  haw- 
thorn-tree in  the  abbey  churchyard 
wa)  covered  with  milk-white  blossoms. 
The  pretty  legend  ran  that  Joseph  of 
ArimathsRa  planted  his  staflf  in  the 
ground  on  Cliristmas  Day,  and,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  it  blossomed.  It  was  even 
said  that  all  the  slipd  cut  from  that 
plant  flowered  regularly  on  the  Christ- 
mas Day. 

But  let  us  oome  back  to  masques  and 
mummers.  One  of  the  most  curious 
Christmas  festivities  was  the  sport  of 
mumming.  A  mummer  signifies  a 
masker,  one  dii^guised  wit  h  a  vizard,  from 
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an  old  Dutch  or  Danish  worcL  It  belongs 
to  a  phase  of  mtonen  which  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  has  paaeed  utterly  away, 
with  tiie  very  faintest  chance  of  being 
ever  resuscitated.    The  original  essence 
of  the  sport  was  that  men  should  be 
dressed  up  as  women,  and  women  as 
men,  and  in  this  attire  go  from  one 
neighbour's  house  to  anotuer,  malting 
merry  cheer.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
this,  like  so  many  of  the  old  observ- 
ances of  Christmas,  was  derived  from 
the  ancient  heathen  world,    in   their 
tlioiough  joyousnees  of  life  and  igno- 
rance of  scruples.    Hany  of  the  early 
Christian     fathers     vehemently     de- 
nounced them,  and  would  have  done 
away  with  these  merry   observances 
altogether.    Thus  there  is  a  memorable 
pasMige  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  which 
throws  light  upon  the  very  earliest  ob- 
servance of  Christmas  Day.    '  Let  not 
our  doors  be  crowned ;  let  not  dancing 
be  encouras^ed  ;  let  not  the  cross  paths 
be  adorned,  the  eyes  fed  nor  the  ears 
delighted ;  let  us  not  feast  to  excess, 
nor  be  drunk  with  wine.*    Very  good 
advice,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  still,  we 
thiuk,  involving  a  fallacy  on  the  part 
of  Gregory.    There  was  no  reason  why 
poople  should  not  enjoy  themselves  in 
moderation  at  their  greatest  festivals ; 
and  we  find  one  sensible  writer  saying 
that   the  great    enemy  envies  festal 
pleasures,  and,  owing  men  a  grudge, 
lakes  this  oppoortunity  of  spoiling  their 
sport    Gregory  appears  to  nave  been  a 
man  of  severe  mind.    He  relates,  with- 
out any  disapprobation,  that  a  day  or 
two  after  Christmas  Day,  being  Childer- 
mas or  Holy  Innocents  Day,  children 
were  whipped  to  imj^ress  the  memory 
of  the  event  upon  their  minds,  *  and  in 
a  moderate  proportion  to  act  over  the 
crueltie   again   in   kinde.'     Children 
were  re&rulsrly  whipped  in  some  of  the 
great  schools,  not  for  any  fault,  but  *  to 
keep  them  humble.'     It  was  not  found 
possible  by  Gregory,  or  by  any  one  else, 
to  abolish  the  old  licence  and  merry- 
msking  of  immemorial  times.    A  more 
excellent  way  was  devised.   A  compro- 
mise was  effected.    The  more  harmful 
element  was  abandoned  and  the  simply 
pleasant   retained.    The   case  of  the 
worthy  Bishop  Valentine  Was  eminently 
a  case  in  point.  The  old  saturnalia  had 
been  ecclesiastically  abolished  and  the 
reverence  to  a  worthy  saint  substituted. 
They  were  willing  to  honour  the  saint, 
but  they  also  wished  to  keepnp  the  old 
love-games.  So  they  mixed  up  the  two, 
celebrating  the  double  event,  and  8t. 
Valentine  is  the  tutelar  patron  saint  of 
all  love-sick  boys  and  girls. 
But  we  must  get  back  to  our  mum- 


merv.    No  doubt  it  came  from  that  old 
pre-iuatoric  satumalian  time  when  men 
feasted  luxuriously,  sent  presents,  made 
interchanges  of  raiment.    We  will  not 
discuss  the  arebcological  question,  but 
will  take  it  for  granted.    The  great 
Christian  fra^t  happily  coincided  with 
the  great  heathen  feast,  and,  what  was 
more,  was    overruled    to    something 
better.    There  is  no  doubt  but  accord- 
ing to  the  original  idea,  mummin^^  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  be- 
came the  futile  source  of  abuses.  Both 
Church  and  State  set  their  faces  againrt 
its  excesses ;  but  in  spite  of  all  people 
would  still  run  about  with  masks  and 
mischief.  Among  the  severe  acts  of  the 
Eighth  Harry  (who  ought  to  have 
shown  more  of  the  mercy  which  he 
needed  for  himself),  there  is  one  against 
those   who   'disguise   themselves   in 
apparel    and  cover   their  faces  with 
vieom,  gathering  a  company  together, 
naming  themselves  mummers,  which 
used  to  come  to  the  dwelling-places  of 
men  of  honour.'    And  so  we  find  my 
Lady  Horley,  in  the  'Paston  Papers,' 
ordering  that  'there  were  none  dis- 
guisings,  nor  harpings,  nor  larkings, 
nor  singings,  nor  more  loud  ditportt; 
but  plajing  at  the  tables  and  chess  and 
cards  ;*  8u<Si  disports  she  gave  her  folks 
leave  to  play,  and  none  others.    But 
mummery  had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the 
people.     Even  at  the  Court  itself  it 
was  practised,  after  a  decent  and  ho- 
nourable way.    Stowe  talks  of  eighty 
tunics  of  buckram,  forty- two  vizors,  and 
a  great  variety  of  whimsical  dresses, 
provided  for  the  disguise  at  Court  at 
the  feast  of  Christmas.    So  a  graye  an- 
tiquary quotes  a  manuscript  from  the 
Aihmolean,  setting  forth  that  at  Christ- 
mas noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fair 
estates  entertained  their  heralds,  who 
'  lived  in  the  country  like  petty  kings. 
They  always  eat  in  Giotiiic  Halls,  wh^ 
the  mummings  and  other  Christmas 
sports  were  performed.     The  hearth 
was  commonly  in  the  middle,  whence 
the  saying  **  Round  about  our  coid  fire." ' 
We  are  able  to  see  also  how  mummery 
became  an  innocent  and  lively  diver- 
sion, in  remote  country  hodses,  in  which 
the  father  and  head  of  a  family  would 
take  part.    *  Then  comes  mumming  or 
masquerading,  when  the  6quire*s  ward- 
robe is  ransacked  for  dresses  of  all  kinds. 
Corks  are  burnt  to  black  the  feces  of 
tiie  fair,  or  make  deputy-moustacios,  and 
every  one  in  the  family  except  the  Squire 
himself  must  be  transformed.'    In  fact, 
mumming  simply  means  masouerade 
after  its  peculiar  Christmas  kino. 

Old  Stowe,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  CO  much  precious  knowledge  of  the 
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past,  gives  an  acooant  of  a  zemarkable 
raummery,  which  tlie  citizens  of  London 
made  for  Uie  disport  of  Prince  Biohard, 
son  of  the  Black  Prince.  'On  the 
Sunday  before  Oandlemas*  in  the 
nighti  one  hondred  and  thirty  citizens, 
disguised  and  well  horsed  in  a  mum- 
mery, rode  to  Kennington,  beside  Lam- 
betli,  where  the  young  Prince  remained 
with  his  mother.  Followed  one  richly 
arrayed,  like  an  Emperonr :  and  aHer 
him  some  distance,  one  stately  tyred, 
like  a  pope,  whom  followed  twenty- 
four  caminals :  and,  after  them,  eiglit 
or  ten  with  black  vizors,  not  amiable,  as 
if  tliey  had  been  legates  from  Borne 
Ibraiu  princes. 

*  These  maskers,  after  they  had  en« 
tcrcd  the  manor  of  Kennlngton. 
alighted  from  their  horses  and  entered 
the  hall  on  foot:  which  done^  the 
Prince,  his  nu>tber,  and  the  Lords  came 
out  of  the  chamber  into  the  hall,  whom 
the  mummers  did  ualute.  Then  the 
mummers  set  to  the  Prince  three  jewels, 
one  after  the  other,  and  a  ring  of  gold, 
which  the  Prince  wan  at  three 
casts.  Then  they  set  to  the  Prince's 
mother,  the  Duke,  the  Earles,  and 
other  lords  to  every  one  a  ring  of  gold, 
which  they  did  also  win.  After  which 
they  were  feasted,  and  the  moaick 
sounded,  the  Prince  and  Lords  daunced 
on  the  one  part  witii  the  mummers, 
which  did  also  dance ;  which  joliitie 
being  ended,  they  were  again  made  ti> 
drink,  and  then  departed  in  order  as 
they  came.' 

The  spedal  performances  of  the 
mummers  has  been  akin  to  the  Miracle 
Piay,  in  giving  a  sort  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainment about  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon.  In  a  vast  proportion  of  oases 
the  munmiers  used  to  come  back  to 
that.  It  was  got  up  at  times  very 
elaborately  with  all  kmds  of  whimsical 
oddities.  The  actors  were  chiefly  young 
luds,  and  got  themselves  up  in  the  oos- 
tume  mo«t  appropriate  for  their  allego- 
rical character>i.  On  Christmas  Eve 
they  set  out  on  their  perambulations, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  any  house 
to  which  they  might  come,  requesting 
admittance  in  the  name  of  King  Clurist- 
mas.  Sometimeii  there  would  be  a  pro- 
cession of  this  sort  Fintt  of  all  comes 
old  Father  Christmas  with  his  holly- 
bough  and  his  wassail  bowl.  Then 
comes  a  very  pretty  child  carrying  a 
branch  of  mistletoe.  Then  comes  the 
Grand  Turk,  the  great  St  George,  and 
the  devouring  Dragon.  A  doctor  comes 
with  a  large  box  of  pills,  to  cure  the 
wounded  man.  Of  oour^ie  those  kinds 
of  adjuncts  permit  ot  iudcfluite  exten- 
sion.   In  some  odd  comers  the  custom 


of  mmnmers  lingers  on.  At  Tenby  tho 
mummers  regularly  go  round,  generally 
in  parties  of  three.  They  go  throng li 
various  characters,  and  end  with  a  re- 
quest for  money— 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Our  atory  U  ended. 
Our  money-box  is  recommended ; 
Five  or  alx  ahilUnsB  will  not  do  os  hann, 
Silver  or  copper,  or  gold  if  yon  can.' 

But  of  course  this,  however  picturesque 
and  interesting,  Ib  a  sad  depravation 
from  that  older  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  so  many  of  our  great  houses 
at  Christmas.  A  bright  and  pleasant 
scene  would  be  furnished  by  the  mom- 
mers  of  the  olden  time  at  their  best 
estata  We  will  suppose  a  manorial  hall 
like  that  of  Cowdray  or  lianorbier.  A 
procession  is  formed  and  marches  into 
the  hall.  Perhaps  some  dwarf  or  my 
lord's  jefcter  ledds  the  way,  the  two 
being  very  frequently  united  together. 
Then  the  musicians  follow,  handsome 
shapely  maidens,  who  enter  with  all  their 
heart  into  tho  pastime,  and  lend  it  a 
pleasant  grace.  Then  the  mummers 
play,  perhaps  something  of  8t  George 
and  the  ]>agon,  or  something  more 
akin  to  a  Miracle  Play ;  and  no  doubt 
they  gave  themselves  a  good  deal  of 
the  old  Fesoennine  licence,  in  sly  hits  at 
thiir  neighbours,  or  at  the  local  or 
general  politics  of  the  time.  And  what 
rare  Christmases  there  must  have  beeu 
in  those  old  days — what  daysfor  playing 
and  feasting,  and  hidiug  ana  loye- 
making :  when  the  beeves  and  the 
hogsh^s  were  brought  into  the  castle 
yanls;  when  the  ladies  sat  in  their 
tapestried-hung  rooms  or  lounged  on 
the  pleasaunce;  when  those  mighty 
fire-places  were  all  ablaze ;  when  bar- 
bican, portcullis,  corridor,  battlement 
tower,  secret  passages,  hidden  chambers 
were  all  given  over  to  Christmas  revel- 
ries, and  the  mummers  having  played 
out  their  game  had  further  little  fpames 
of  their  own,  sanctioned,  for  the  imme- 
morial Christmas  season  I 

Another  extremely  important  per- 
sonage of  Christmas  was  the  Lord  of 
Misrule.  He  was  a  very  celebrated 
personage  at  the  inns  of  oourt  and  at 
the  colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
For  a  time  he  endured  in  Scotland  as 
the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  but  the  severer 
clime  of  our  northern  region  was  hardly 
congenial  to  his  flourishing.  At  the 
Middle  Temple  the  Lord  of  Misrule  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  an  elaborate 
and  expensive  institution.  He  had  a 
mock  court,  his  guard  and  'parade,' 
lord  treasurer  and  lord  keeper,  and 
two  chaplains,  who,  actually  when  they 
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aioended  their  own  pulpits,  made  him 
three  low  bows.  The  ja<^ges  sent  him 
TenisoD,  and  the  Lord  Hayor  sent  him 
wine.  Hia  own  expenses  were  two 
thousand  poands,  and  the  king  was 
woot  to  kuigbt  him  afterwards.  Old 
Stowe,  as  usual,  gives  us  a  capital 
account  of  matters.  *In  the  time  of 
Christmas,  there  was  in  the  King's 
Mouse,  wheresoever  he  lodged,  a  Lord 
of  MimUSf  or  Master  of  Meny  Disports, 
and  the  like  had  ye  in  the  house  of 
every  Nobleman  of  honour  or  good 
worship,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporal. 
The  Mayor  of  Lonaon  and  either  of  the 
8heriffii  had  their  several  Lord$  of  Mia- 
nUe,  ever  contending  who  should  ntake 
the  rarest  nastime  to  delight  the  be- 
holders. Tne.se  lords,  beginning  their 
rule  at  AUhallows  Eve,  continued  the 
eame  unto  Candlemas  Day  :  in  which 
space  there  were  fine  and  subtle  dis- 
guisings,  masks  and  mummeries,  with 
playing  at  cards  for  counters,  nayles, 
and  Points  in  every  House,  more  for 
pastimes  than  for  gaine.'  Stubbs,  tJie 
Puritan,  however,  is  very  severe  in  his 
account :  '  The  wilde  heades  of  the 
parish  chuse  them  a  grand  capitaine  oi 
misckief,  and  hym  they  crown  with 
great  solemnitie  and  adopt  for  their 
kyng.'  He  goes  on  to  say:  'Then 
msreh  these  heathen  companie  towards 
the  chureh  and  churohyarde,  danncyng 
and  swingyng  their  hankercheafs  over 
their  heades  in  the  churche,  like  De- 
villes  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused 
noise  that  no  man  can  heare  his  own 
voice.  Then  the  foolishe  people,  they 
looker  thev  fleere.  and  mount  upon 
formes  and  pewes,  to  see  these  goodly 
pageauntes,  solemnized  in  this  sort. 
And  thus  these  terrestrial  fViries  spend 
their  Sabbath  daie.*  We  don't  mean 
to  defend  these  free-and-easy  practices, 
but  we  consider  that  Mr.  Stubbs  uses 
veiy  depraved  lang^uage  and  ought  to 
be  as  much  ashamed  as  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  himself. 

The  genial  effect  of  the  older  Christ- 
mas must  have  been  exceedingly  good, 
especially  in  country  districts  and 
among  the  poorer  clsMes.  Rfcmember 
that  these  were  the  days  when  there 
were  no  cheap  pleasures,  cheap  travel- 
ling, cheap  port,  and  so  on.  Then  Christ- 
mas was  an  innocent  saturnalia.  No 
wonder  that  its  pic  asures  were  spread 
over  the  octave.  No  wonder  that  it  was 
the  season  so  dwelt  on  in  the  retrospect, 
and  so  fraught  with  delight  in  the 
prospect.  How  it  lit  up  the  dull  days 
and  the  hard  work,  sweetening  and  re- 
lieving the  monotony  of  things  1  Here 
is  an  extract  from  a  rare  old  tract  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old :  *  After 


dinner  we  aroee  from  the  Board  sri 
sate    by  the   Fire,  when  the  Hut'^ 
was  introduced  all  over  with  Tc«st<Hl 
apples,  piping  hot,  expecting  a  Bole  d 
Ale  for  a  cooler,  which  immeditV  7 
vas    transfonned    into   Lamb  Wed 
After  which    we    discooised  merrily ; 
iome  went  to  Oards ;  others  sang  O^V;^ 
and   pleasant  Songs  (suitable  \o  \l-^ 
times) :  then  the  poor  labouring  Ub>'^ 
and  Maid  S<  rvanta  with  the  Fiow-boys 
went   nimbly  to    dancing;   the  po<r 
toy  ling  wretches  being  glad  of  my  ct'in- 
pany,  because  they  had  little  or  ts> 
sport  at  all  till  I  came  amongst  tbem: 
and  thereupon  they  skipped  and  le»\*^ 
for  joy  singing  a  CaroL  Thus  at  act^Tc 
Games   and  Qambols    of  Hci-cct-M 
Shooting  the  Wild  Mare,  and  the  liki 
harmloes  sports,  some  part  of  the  tedioi^ 
night   was   spent,    and   early  in  tk 
morning  I  took  my  leave  of,  piDmiJr<g 
they  should  have  my  presence  ag&ia 
the  next  28th  of  December.*    Tbis  u  ^ 
touchine   picture    of    toiling  hmnaii 
nature  being  pennitted,  for  once  in  a 
way,  to  'go  out  on  tiie  burst*  in  tia 
primitive  fashion.    Let  as  be  glad  thit 
if  Christmas  brings  less  poative  vlm^ 
mentk  time  haa  ako  brought  leis  Tim 
of  it,  in  tlie  abundance  of  xelaxatioo  id 
other  dwections.    But  not  to  the  poc< 
alone,  but  to  all  classes  did  Chrii>^^ 
bring  the  happiest  hopes  and  r^^ 
What  lover  so  shy  but  he  might  ksJ 
the  red  lips  of  his  mi^tresB  und&  ^ 
tutelary  protection  of  the  mistletoer 
Amid  the  openness  and  joy  of  Cbrist- 
mas  the  bashful  swain  might  be  n^ 
bold  and  the  coy  maiden  be  las  ^°T- 
What  an  opportunity  for  him  of  Iwppy 
invention  to  shadow  forth  his  own  loTe 
tale   in   asking   about   another;  ^ 
while  some  ooiud  dance  or  hunt,  otheis 
might  win  praise  by  the  sweetness  » 
son^  or  the  weird  awful  eloqoenoe^ 
stones  about  ghosts  and  goblins.   Aid 
at  Christmas  time  beyond  all  otb^ 
parents  would  lay  aside  their  ^^ 
tieaits,  and  consent,  if  it  oonld  m 
be  so  arranged,  to  make  young  lo^^ 
possibly  happy.    And  doubtless  viieQ 
the  flush  or  youth  and  love  was  p^ 
there  wae  very  many  who  had  tbe 
best  hopes  and  thoughts  of  Cbn^^^ 
that  any  of  us  could  enjoy.    MacsQM 
says  that  people  used  to  i^^  ^^^ 
*when  England  was  merrie  Kogl^ 
indeed,  when  the  poor  did  not  envy  ve 
greatness  of  the  rich,  and  the  rich  oj^ 
not  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.'  ^ 
thinks  that  we  were  pushing  back  ih^ 
golden  age,  and  that  the  goM  old  tiin^' 
are  really  our  own.    However  that  ^V 
be,  tbere  are  some  lessoaos,  too  d^ 
ignored  now,  to  be  learned  from  tu^ 
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stofied  past :  not  (he  least  u  the  rest 
and  freedom  rroia  care,  the  bospiUlity 
aod  fua  and  love  and  iojonanes^  mi 
the  compact  lympatby  m  claaaea,  which 
belonged  to  Chrutmas  in  Iheolden  time. 

The  tired  mmnmer  lays  aside  his 
mask.  Be  secmg  a  little  weariful  and 
disgnated.  Life  i^  but  a  mummen, 
and  we  all  do  wear  the  maak.  We 
«K  not  what  we  seem— not  what  we 


Bcom  fo  otliets,  not  what  we  aecm  to 
oimeWes.  We  are  playing  a  play,  bat 
we  know  it  is  ell  vanily  and  Texation 
or  spirit.  We  are  clad  to  ky  aside  the 
social  dia^ise  and  relapee  into  sober 
sadness.  Well  ia  it  for  ns  if  am  mask 
has  bi^cn  only  (o  provoke  the  sallies  of 
mirth  and  the  langh  of  loTe,  and  that 
in  our  hnnmn  weariness  there  abides  a 
deep  and  enduring  £onse  of  the  moat 
blessed  meaning  of  the  CbriBtmas  time. 
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WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  HAPPENED  ONE  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

Tbe  last  8tobt  WBiTiEir  BT  Mabk  Ldcoit. 


CHBISTBfAS  was  ooming.  There 
wero  indications  of  its  approach 
erery  where.  The  grooen,  the  butchers, 
and  fancy  emporiuniB,  all  proclaimed 
Christmas  was  coming.  At  the  railway 
stations  there  was  more  than  the  usual 
bustle— more  waggons  going  to  and  fro, 
more  cabs  for  down  tmtns,  more  plea- 
sant ^uses;  fewer  looking  *  business/ 
nothing  but  *  bnsineas.'  No  doubt  of 
it,  Ghnstmas  was  ooming. 

*  Where  for,  sir?* 

*  Little  Stanford.' 
'What class,  sir?' 

*  Second.  Put  my  mg  and  portman- 
teau into  the  carriage,  and  here's  some- 
thing for  you.' 

The  trayeller  was  a  handsome,  well- 
formed  young  man  of  two-aud-twenty, 
one  who  evidently  was  prepared  to  look 
the  world  in  the  face  and  to  force  his 
way  onwards.  His  name  was  Reginald 
Wainwright. 

Having  paid  the  cabman,  Reginald 
entered  the  station,  and,  taking  his 
ticket,  went  on  to  the  platform.  A  neat 
brougham  drove  up  and  a  young  man 
got  out 

•Where  for,  sir?* 

'  Little  Stanford.' 

*  What  dass-fint,  sir?' 

*  Yes,  first/ 

*  Have  your  things  in  with  you,  sir?* 

*  Yes — thanks.' 

And  the  new-comer  having  spoken  a 
few  words  to  his  servant,  entered  the 
station,  and,  obtaining  his  ticket,  went 
on  to  the  platform.  His  name  was 
Walter  Mainwaring.  In  a  minute  or  two 
the  youtig  men  ooiiironted  each  other. 

*  Ah  I  Keginald,'  exclaimed  Walter, 
holding  out  his  hand,  which  the  other 
took  somewhat  slowly,  'glad  to  have 
mot  yon.  Why,  Tve  not  seen  you  since 
our  day's  shooting  on  the  1st.' 

*  No,'  i-eplied  Reginald,  coldly, '  Lon- 
don is  a  vast  city ;  the  distance  is  great 
between  Clarge^  Street  and  Finsbury 
Square.' 

'It  is  you  that  make  it  so,  Regi,' 
said  Walter,  smiling.  '  You  know  that 
my  father,  sister,  all  of  us  are  most 
glud  to  see  you.' 

*  Well,  I'll  believe  so ;  but  a  lonely 
fuMow  is  apt  to  grow  captious,  espe- 
cially when  only  a  clerk  in  a  merehant's 
counting-house.' 

'  And  what  am  I,  Cousin  Regi?'  re- 
plied Walter.  *  The  governor  keeps  me 
to  the  desk  as  closely  as  though  I  were 
a  stranger.* 


'  Quite  right.  You  will  have  Idsnre 
enough,  be  thinks,  when  he  makes  you 
his  partner.' 

'  Take  your  places,  take  your  places,' 
bawled  porters  and  guards. 

'  Where's  your  carriage?  well  travel 
together,'  said  Walter. 

*I  fancy  not;  I  go  second,*  replied 
Reginald. 

^And  so  will  I.  Here,  porter,  get 
out  my  things * 

*  No  time  now,  sir ;  train  five  minutes 
late.  Get  in,  please,  sir;*  and  so  the 
cousins,  for  such  the  young  men  were, 
journeyed  apart  until  they  reached 
Little  Stanford,  where  their  uncle,  Mr. 
Ralph  Hainwaring,  resided.  He  had 
been  a  prosperous  stockbroker,  and 
having  purohased  a  rerj  fair  estate  in 
tlie  countiy,  retired  thither  with  an 
only  daughter  to  keep  house  for  him. 
It  was  his  custom  to  invite  his  nephews 
at  stated  intervals  to  pass  a  few  days 
with  him,  in  September  to  knock  over 
the  partridges,  and  at  Christmas  time 
to  look  up  the  pheasants.  He  did  not 
shoot  himself,  but  he  preserved  af^er  » 
fashion,  and  invited  some  of  his  tenants 
to  a  day*s  eport  occasionally. 

Reginald  was  a  legacy  from  a  dear 
sister  who  died  soon  (Uter  her  husband 
had  been  lost  at  sea,  leaving  her  with 
vety  scanty  means.  But  her  good 
brother  Ralph  came  to  her  help  and 
soothed  her  last  hours  by  the  assurance 
that  her  boy  should  be  cared  for. 

Walter  was  tlie  son  of  Mr.  Hain- 
waring*s  brother,  a  thriving  City  mer- 
chant, who  had  ventures  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  was  too  busy  oyer  to 
vibit  Little  Stanford ;  but  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  send  an  ambassador, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  highly 
politic  to  keep  up  friendly  relations 
with  his  brother,  the  more  especially 
as  nearly  all  Ralph's  ready  money  was- 
in  vested  in  the  house  of  Mainwaring, 
Wnpeholl  and  Company. 

Cousin  Emily  was  waiting  to  give- 
them  welcome  in  the  station,  having 
driven  from  Stanford  Hall  in  her  pony- 
carriage,  whilst  Traps,  the  gamekeeper^ 
had  brought  a  light  cart  for  the  luggage. 
Emily's  ponies  were  the  admiration  of 
Little  Stanford  and  parts  adjacent,  and 
her  skill  in  handling  them  was  no  less 
a  theme  of  general  commendation. 
There  was  quite  a  contest  between  tiie 
young  men  as  to  who  should  sit  beside 
the  fair  charioteer,*and  as  she  positively 
declined  to  give  the  casting  vote,  R^- 


What  mighi  Juwe  happened  cne  Chrisknae  Time, 


nald  proposed  tliat  they  should  toes  for 
the  honour,  and  Beginald  won. 

Emily  Mainwaiing  was  a  capital  girl 
to  haye  rule  in  a  comtiT  house.  With- 
out a  particle  of  that  detestable  '  fiist- 
ness'  which  has  so  deteriorated  the 
charms  of  English  maidens,  she  had  a 
happy  freedom  of  manner  which  made 
eveiy  one  at  ease,  and  a  considerate- 
ness  whldi  insured  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  every  guest  She  was  very 
fond  of  her  cousins,  and  their  adrent  at 
the  Hall  was  always  looked  to  with 
pleasure  botli  by  her  father  and  herself 
and  this  was  made  evident  the  moment 
the  visitors  entered  the  house.  There 
was  tlie  beaming  old  gentleman  illu- 
minating, as  it  weie,  the  doorway, 
whilst  the  background  of  smiling  ser^ 
vants  seemed  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  increased  duties.  There  was  no 
make-believe  in  the  shake  of  the  hand 
or  the  ring  of  the  mellow  voice  which 
told  the  boys  they  were  welcome, 
alwavs  welcome ;  nor  was  there  any 
poesibility  (nor  inclination)  to  pass  by 
the /aeon  of  cherry  brandy  whidi  Bet- 
ting the  butler  had  received  orders  to 
administer  on  the  instant  of  arrival. 

And  then  the  bonfires  in  the  bed- 
rooms. Emily  had  seen  to  them  before 
driving  to  the  station.  No  heap  of 
cinders  just  smouldering  for  appearance 
sake,  but  a  pile  of  crackling  wood-logs 
on  a  substratum  of  glowing  ooals^  the 
grodous  heat  going  at  once  to  the  mar- 
row and  thawing  whatever  there  might 
be  undissolved  by  the  cherrjr  brandy. 
Then  the  beds  with  their  eiderKlown 
coverlids  and  piled-up  pillows,  that 
made  the  new-comers  almost  wish  it 
were  bed-time,  had  not  past  experience 
recalled  the  coming  savoury  luncheon, 
with  its  honest,  home-brewed  stingo, 
and  the  good  dinner  which  the  doctor 
and  parson  never  refused  to  shfu«  when 
invited  thereto,  and  no  better  assurance 
of  the  excellence  of  the  viands  and 
superiority  of  the  wine  could  be  de- 
siied. 

The  young  men  made  a  brief  toilette 
and  then  joined  their  host  in  the  diiung- 
room.  Emily  had  catered  delightfully, 
and  her  cou^ns  gratified  her  by  doing 
ample  justice  to  the  luncheon.  The 
round  pond  was  in  excellent  condition 
for  skating,  so  the  whole  party  ad- 
journed thither,  as  Emily  excelled  in 
that  graceful  pastime.  Then  home 
again  to  dinner ;  but  we  are  warned  by 
the  space  allotted  to  us  that  however 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  recount  all  the 
cheerful  doings  at  Stanford  Hall,  we 
must  forbear,  and  proceed  as  deftly  as 
we  can  to  the  narration  of  the  events 
which  will  constitute  our  stcny. 


To  know  Emily  Mainwaring  was  to 
love  her,  espeoiidly  if  the  heart  clianced 
not  to  be  preoccupied.  She  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  beautiful;  but  if  a 
nose  a  little  retrounA  and  a  chin  a 
trifle  too  round  and  short  would  not 
have  satisfied  Phidias,  yet  the  rosiest 
of  lips,  the  whitest  of  teeth,  the  brightest 
of  base!  eyeb,  arched  over  by  the  most 
delicate  eyebrows  a  shade  darker  than 
her  rich  chosnut  hair,  made  amplo 
amends  for  the  classical  deficiencies  of 
her  happy  fiice,  radiant  with  health  and 
oheerfdlness.  Her  figure  was  faultless, 
and  made  all  kinds  of  exercise  accept- 
able, and  consequently  she  was  free 
from  all  flne-ladyish  aUments  which 
are  sometimes  thought  to  be  interesting,, 
but  are  at  all  times  exceedingly  obiec- 
tionable  to  those  who  are  expected  to 
sympathise  with  them.  She  played 
and  sang  moderately  well,  and  she 
alwajrs  had  the  cjood  taste  to  attempt 
uothmg  that  required  the  education  of 
a  prima  donna  or  the  practice  and 
genius  of  a  Benedict. 

There  was  more  than  one  eligible 
youuff  gentleman  in  the  neighbouihood 
who  had  the  heartache  through  Emily 
Mainwaring,  but  as  yet  no  one  had> 
ventured  to  propose  to  her.  Her  fiither 
made  no  secret  of  his  confidence  in  her 
prudence  and  good  sense,  and  it  was 
generally  known  that  she  would  be- 
free  to  make  her  own  election  should 
she  be  ever  put  to  the  test 

Beginald  and  Walter  were  more  in 
love  with  their  cousin  than  any  one  else,, 
and  there  was  little  doubt  but  the  young 
men  suspected  each  other  of  entertain- 
ing this  predilection.  She  might  not 
have  suspected  it  also,  but  if  she  had 
done  so  her  manner  was  more  en- 
couraging to  Reginald,  as  he  was  f^e- 
rally  her  esquire  upon  any  trifling 
emergency.  She  was  freer  in  speech 
with  him  than  with  Walter,  who  wanted 
the  confident  bearing  of  Ids  cousin ;  and 
when  at  times  he  was  silent  and  she 
detected  him  looking  at  her  with  '  lack- 
lustre eyes,'  she  VTOuld  challenge,  as  it 
were,  Beginald  to  talk,  as  though  to 
avoid  Walter's  observation.  Not  that 
she  was  ever  unkind  to  Walter;  she 
never  refused  his  companionship  in  a- 
walk  or  a  ride;  she  sang  or  played  any- 
thing he  requested  of  her ;  she  read  the 
booln  he  brought  to  her  or  sent  to  her 
time  by  time.  She  bade  him  good- 
night and  good-morning  with  a  smile 
that  sent  a  pleasant  pain  into  his  heart 
and  made  him  deliciously  miserable  for 
minutes  afterwards. 

Was  she  a  coquette  after  all  ? 

Christmas  has  been  kept  at  Stanford 
Hall    with   all    the   honours,  as  Mr» 
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Wkai  wdght  have  happened  one  Ckrtitmas  Time. 


Mainwaring  had  been  noarished  on  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  believed 
he  ^VDS  doine  God's  work  in  making  as 
many  of  his  rellow-oieatnreB  as  he  oonld 
happy  and  rejoicing.  He  thought^  also, 
that  ne  offered  the  best  thanksgiTing 
for  the  good  bestowed  npon  him  by 
encooraging  in  himself  and  others  a 
pleasant  cK^tfulness,  and  indulging  at 
fitting  times  in  a  'becoming  mirth/ 
and  Christmas  was  one  of  those  times 
when  he  and  his  household  and  friends 
made  meny,  and  found  no  better  way 
than  in  following  the  old  customs,  deck- 
ing his  house  with  holly  and  other 
greenery,  and  dispensing  his  Ghribtmas 
cheer  with  a  liberal  hand  to  great  and 
small,  like  a  true  old  EDgUsh  gentle- 
man. Not  80  his  brother  Elias.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  pride  themseWes 
upon  being  too  strong-minded  to  care 
for  such  friYolities— he  was  too  much  '  a 
man  of  business '  to  care  to  have  the 
great  cunent  of  trade  impeded  but  for 
a  day,  and  though  he  loved  good  eating 
and  drinking,  his  dinner  must  have 
been  earned  by  a  morning  of  bargaining 
and  speculation.  Henoe  it  was  that  at 
a  time  when  most  fiunilies  gather  for 
one  day  at  least  under  the  parental 
wings,  that  Walter  was  pennitted  to  eat 
his  Christmas  dinner  at  Stanford. 

Two  days  only  remained  of  the  young 
men's  pleasant  holiday.  It  wantea  half 
an  hour  to  breakfast,  when  B^;inald 
tapped  at  Walter's  bedroom  door. 

'  Come  in.  Ah  1  good-mondng, 
Regi.' 

*  Good-morning.  I  have  been  tossing 
about  half  the  night,'  continued  Regi- 
nald, 'and  I  shall  do  to  for  Sk  dozen 
nights  more,  unless  I  speak  out' 

'Indeed  I  Whatfs  the  matter?'  asked 
Walter. 

'  Well,'  replied  hisoousinf  'yon  know 
that  I  am  rather  a  blunt  speaker,  and 
like  to  go  straight  to  any  object  I  have 
in  view.  And  so  I  have  come  to  you. 
I  &ncy,  Walter,  that  we  are  both  hit 
by  the  same  bolt.  I  mean,  plainly,  we 
both  are  in  love  with  Emily/ 

Waltnr  coloured  deeply,  and  only  said, 
'  Well,  what  then,  Reginald  ?' 

*  Simply  this.  I  can  see  no  right — 
if  it  be  so— why  I  should  give  place  to 
you,  and  I  have  determinea  to  speak  to 
my  unde  this  morning,  and  if  he  con- 
sents, I  shall  propose  to  Emily.' 

'I  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
any  course  you  think  proper  to  pursue, 
Reginald,'  replied  W^ter.  •  I  wish  it 
had  been  otherwise.  You  haye  the 
right  of  priority,  having  spoken  first ;' 
and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  his  cousin, 
whidi  the  other  took  and  pressed 
warmly. 


'  I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise,  also, ' 
said  Reginald ;  '  but  I  cannot  abandon 
what  I  Delieve  will  be  the  making  or 
the  marring  of  my  life.' 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  Regi- 
nald, let  us  still  continue  Mends; 
though,  if  yon  are  snooesafnl,  I  fed  we 
shall  not  meet  here  again,  at  least  Hat 
some  time  to  come.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  Walter,'  replied  Re- 
ginald: 'you  are  a  provperous  man, 
you  have  a  large  society  about  you,  and 
may  pisk  and  choose.  But  I — I  am  a 
poor,  struggling  deyil,  with  hardly 
more  female  acquaintance  than  my 
landlady  and  her  squinting  daughtor. 
There's  the  breakfiist  bell.'  The  bteak- 
fiist  lacked  something  to  make  it  tba 
cheerful  meal  it  usually  was. 

Reginald  frequently  relapsad  into 
thou^t — ^very  unusual  with  him— and 
Walter  was  evideutly  disturbed  and  ate 
with  little  appetite.  Emily  after  a 
time  caught  tne  contagion— dnlness — 
and  had  not  Hr.  Mainwaring  got  into 
one  of  his  long  stories,  there  is  no 
knowing  how  the  day  would  have 
begun. 

Breakfast  oyer,  Reginald  went  out 
into  the  garden  to  smoke  a  cigar  and 
to  arrange  his  thoughts  before  seeking 
an  intemew  with  his  vmole.  As  he 
walked  op  and  down  he  was  startled 
from  his  reyerie  by  Bang,  a&vourite 
setter,  jumping  upon  him  in  friendly 
recognition.  Without  thinking,  per- 
haps, he  kicked  the  poor  brute  savagely 
and  sent  the  dog  howling  away.  As  he 
looked  towards  the  house,  he  thought 
he  saw  Emily  leaying  the  window  of 
tlie  breakfast-room.  He  thought  little 
of  that  matter,  and  went  on  with  his 
dgar  and  his  cogitations. 

Reginald  had  less  fear  of  rejection  by 
Emily  than  by  her  father,  who  might, 
he  thought,  take  exception  to  his  social 
position.  But  had  not  that  good  uncle 
promised  to  adyance  him  three  thou- 
sand pounds  whenever  an  eligible  op- 
portunity for  its  investment  presented 
itself?  He  reflected  also  upon  his 
uncle's  frequent  declaration  thai  Emily 
diould  choose  for  herself,  and  so  at  lart 
he  found  courage  to  go  to  Mr.  Main- 
waring. 

The  old  gentleman  was  hardly  sui^ 
prised,  as  he  believed  every  one  must 
love  his  Emily ;  and  Reginald  left  him 
with  full  peimisnon  to  try  his  fortune. 

Reginald  found  his  cousin  busied 
with  her  housekeeping  aooounts. 

*  Emily,  will  you  allow  me  to  inter- 
rupt you  for  a  short  time  V  said  Regi- 
nald, sitting  down  by  the  table. 

'Certainly,  as  soon  as  I  have  added 
up  this  column.    There,  that's  done.' 


TPAol  might  have  happened  one  ChriitinaM  Time.  II 

'  I  am  goiag  to  Barprise  yon,  I  tear,  '  I  nm  not  daver  at  nukking  spMohoa, 

by  what  I  am  abaa.1  to  ny.'  Emily,  but  what  I  am  abont  to  tay 

A   slight  flush  came   into  Emily's      omnea  from  my  heart — I  hare  long ' 

litce.  '  Stay,  Beginald — dear  ooniin,'  Mid 

'  I  bare  been  with  nnole  this  morn-  Emily,  laying  her  hand  npon  his.  '  II 
ing,  and  have  made  a  eoulesdoa  to  I  gnew  the  purport  of  what  you  woald 
him,  and  which  I  now  want  to  make  to  nj  to  me,  do  not  ny  it.  We  hava 
von.'  been  like  Kster  and  brother  to  each 

otiier  for  ao  many  yean^  that  it  wonid 
griare  me  greatly  to  aay  anything  that 


yon  might  remember  ai  an  nukiadnest.  Reginald's  boebecamedark  with  anger. 

I  have  a  great  rt- gard  for  yon— almoat  He  bit  his  lips  until  blood  came.    He 

*  sUter"*  bre.    Let  na  renuin  aa  we  folded  liis  armt  and  stood  erect  lite  one 

have  ever  been.    Oome  and  go  aa  yon  defying  fata. 

have  done,  al  wars  welcome.    Hr&tLer  'Rejected,'  he  muttered.    'No,  not 

loreg  yoa  and  wiU  care  Ibr  your  mtore —  rejeoted,  not  etea  permitted  a  hewing, 

batl — youandentaudme,dear  concin?  And  that  she  calls  kindness.    I  em 

— Tou  will  I  — yoD  do  r  forestalled  by  Waller.    The  well-to-do 

She  prcased  his  hand,  and  then,  with  oonsin  la  prefened  to  the  straggling 

eyes  filled  with  tetus,  left  the  Kom.  dependent   on    ber    father's    botmly. 
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What  migJU  have  happened  one  Ckruinuu  Time. 


Nothing  Dcw! — the  old  fight— money 
against  poverty.  Walter  knew  he  was 
safe,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  mattera 
80  coolly.  A  curl  Wliy  did  he  not 
tell  me  be  had  been  before  me  ?  Well, 
be  it  as  it  is ;  but  if  he  marrieB  her,  and 
I  can  cross  his  path,  I'll  do  it.' 

With  many  other  evil  thoughts  and 
words  he  left  the  house,  hardly  know- 
ing where  he  went  Traps,  the  keeper, 
was  standing  near  the  stable  with  a 
couple  of  guns,  waiting  for  orders.  He 
touched  his  hat  as  Reginald  approached, 
and  was  startled  at  the  angry  expression 
of  his  face. 

*  Ah,  Traps,  yes  ;  give  me  a  gun. 
I'll  take  a  turn  through  the  home 
wood.' 

'Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  wait  on  you, 
sir?* 

*  No :  I'll  go  alone.    Send  Bang.' 

'  I'm  afraid  he  won't  follow  you,  sir/ 
said  Traps,  curtly ;  '  not  after  the  kick 
you  gave  him  this  morning.' 

*  Who  told  you  I  kicked  him?*  asked 
Beginald,  sharply. 

*Miss  Emily.  She  sent  to  me  to 
look  at  him,  tlunkiug  he  was  hurt  So 
he  is.' 

'She  told  you,  did  she?'  asked 
Beginald.  *  Send  him  here,  and  if  he 
don't  follow,  I'll  shoot  him.' 

'That  would  hardly  suit  my  book, 
sir,  nor  youm  neitlier.  I  wouldn't  take 
ten  guineas  for  the  dog.' 

*  Yott  wouldn't?  yon  old  fool.' 

'  The  dog's  mine,  sir ;  and  if  you  doubt 
mo,  youder's  Miss  Emily,  and  you  can 
ask  her.' 

Beginald  gave  a  glanoe  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  by  Traps,  and  then, 
almost  snatching  the  flask  and  shot- 
bult  from  Traps,  he  strode  off  towards 
the  home  wood. 

He  continued  to  walk,  his  gun  over 
his  shoulder,  looking  on  the  ground, 
evidently  recalling  what  had  passecl 
during  the  morning.  At  length  he 
stopped  at  a  gate,  and  clinching  iiis  fist, 
exclaimed, 

*Thatd dog  I    She  saw  it  and 

has  resented  it' 

He  did  not  return  to  luncheon,  but 
he  had  a  strong  will,  and  by  dinner- 
time had  again  oeoome  master  of  him- 
self, and  laughed  and  talked  as  though 
the  present  had  been  the  happiest  mo* 
ment  of  his  life. 

The  next  day  came  as  a  relief  to  all. 
Cousin  Emily  and  her  pony  carriage 
were  again  in  requisition,  and  Beginald, 
as  though  out  of  bravado,  took  his  seat 
bcbide  his  fair  cousin,  and  chatted  as  he 
hod  done  when  no  shadow  had  come 
between  them. 

When  they  parted   at  the  station 


Beetnald  was  the  last  to  ahakB  handa 
with  Emily. 

*  Good-bye,  fair  cousin,'  he  said ;  *  I 
have  seen  the  last  of  Stanford  Hall !' 

Tears  came  into  Emily's  eyes,  bat 
Beginald  turned  away  smiling,  and 
jauntily  waving  his  handkerchief  as  he 
went. 


CHAPTEBIL 

Beginald  Wainwright  did  not  keei> 
his  word.  Some  ten  months  after  the 
visit  we  have  recorded,  he  heard  that 
his  cousin  Emily  was  in  London,  on  a 
visit  to  his  uncle  in  Clarges  Street  He 
had  po  completely  estnmged  htmself 
from  Walter  that  he  was  not  apprised 
of  this  visit,  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  he  only  heard  of  it  by  acci- 
dent He  believed  himself  wronged 
both  by  Emily  and  Walter,  as  it  was 
hardly  a  secret  that  they  were  [now 
engaged  to  each  other.  When  he  re- 
called the  past  he  could  remember  so 
many  acts  upon  her  part  that  he  had  a 
right  to  consider  justified  him  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  more  than  indifferent 
to  her,  and  he  could  onlv  coodude  that 
he  had  been  trifled  with  for  some  sinister 
purpose  of  her  own— perhaps  to  draw 
on  Walter  to  an  avowal  of  his  love  for 
l.er,  and  which  he  believed  had  been 
made  by  his  wily  cousin  at  the  time  of 
their  interview  in  the  bedroom.  He 
allowed  these  impressions  to  obtain  the 
maiiteryof  his  better  judgment  hi^  better 
foelings,  until  he  became  restless  and 
vindictive,  and  there  was  a  proneneas 
ill  his  natuie  to  be  dogged  and  revenge- 
ful. Yet  his  uncle,  Emily's  father,  wa» 
his  benefactor — ^the  only  true  friend  ho 
had  ever  known,  and  he  was  now  about 
to  visit  him  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of 
the  generous  promise  made  two  or 
three  years  before. 

As  Stanford  Hall  was  barely  distant 
two  miles  from  the  station,  Iteginald,. 
having  only  a  small  valise^  determined 
to  walk  thither.  What  a  change  in  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  since  he  tiavelled 
that  road  to  the  Hull,  seated  beside  her 
that  he  had  loved  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  passionate  nature!  There  was  no 
doubt  of  it;  the  blow  he  hud  received 
had  struck  upon  his  heart  and  numbed 
it,  and  old  remembrances  and  associa- 
tions had  no  softening  influence  upon 
liim.  He  had  been  cast  aside  for  the 
riolier  suitor,  for  whose  advantage  he 
hud  been  used  and  trifled  with. 

His  visit  was  unexpected  by  his 
uncle,  who  nevertheless  received  him 
with  the  old  welcome. 

*What    Begi,    boy;    Tm    heartily 
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glad  to  Boe  you  V  said  the  old  gentle- 
man; and  he  looked  that  he  meant 
what  he  laid.  '  Why  did  you  not  write, 
and  I  would  have  sent  aome  one  to 
have  met  you  at  the  station  ?' 

'To  say  the  truth,  uncle/  replied 
Reginald,  'I  did  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  come  down  until  late  last  night' 

'Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  boy. 
Come  into  the  dining-room ;  there's  a 
fTood  fire,  and  lunch  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  minutes.' 

Beginald  followed  his  undo  into  the 
dining-room,  where  a  great  fire  blazed 
on  the  dogs;  for  tliough  it  was  only 
the  end  of  October,  the  day  was  chilly, 
and  the  warmth  was  very  acceptable. 

After  a  few  commonplaces  hiul  passed 
between  uncle  and  nephew,  Mr.  S^in- 
waring  said : 

*Well«  now,  Begi,  I  must  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  then  we  shall 
both  be  more  at  ease,  I  take  it  I  have 
been  distressed  —  nay,  I  have  been 
vexed  with  you  for  what  you  have  done 
of  late.  You  have  kept  away  from  us 
—refused  to  come  in  September,  as  you 
used  to  do— and  this  mouth  again,  as 
you  used  to  do,  and  I  think  I  deserved 
more  consideration.' 

'  Hy  dear  uncle,  the  moment  I  heard 
that  you  were  alone—* 

•  That* s  it  I  that's  it,  B^inald  I'  said 
tlie  node,  speaking  sharply.  *  You've 
made  Emily  very  unhappy,  and  I  think 

that unkind  of  you.     It  was  not 

because  vou  thought  she  would  suit  yon 
for  a  wife  that  she  should  think  you 
would  suit  her  for  a  husband,  and  be- 
cause she  stopped  yon  from  making  a 

fool  of  yourself 1  don't  mean  that— 

because  she  would  not  let  you  make  a 
proposal  wiiioh  she  must  have  declined, 
you  fancy  yourself  aggrieved,  and  give 
us  all  the  pain  of  knowing  so.' 

'  I  have  never  said  as  much,'  replied 
Begnnald. 

■No;  but  you've  acted  it  You  cut 
your  cousin  Walter ;  you  won't  come  to 
the  BaXL  You  write  regularly  to  me, 
it  is  true ;  but  not  as  you  used  to  do. 
There  used  to  be  some  warmth,  some- 
thing cheery  in  your  letters ;  but  now 
they  are  like  a  mess  of  cold  porridge. 
I  am  hurt,  Reginald,  I  am  hurt  I' 

*I  am  grieved  to  hear  that,  dear 
uncle,  but  I  have  been  hurt  too.' 

*  Well,  and  ought  to  have  got  over  it 
by  this  time.  Emily  is  always  talking 
about  you.  She  tiiinks,  as  I  do,  that 
you  are  very  unkind.' 

*If  she  would  remember  that  poe- 
fiibly  I  had  some  reason  to  think  I  was 
not  so  presumptuous ' 

*You  had  no  reason,  sir  I  Emily 
would  scorn  to  play  the  coquette.    She 


is  openness  itself  I  What  the  devil 
was  she  to  gain  by  humbugging  you, 
sir?' 

*  You  are  getting  angary,' 

*  No  I  am  not,  sir  I' 

*  You  would  not  call  me  sir,  if  you 
were  not.  No  one  can  reverence  my 
cousin's  character  more  than  I  do,  and 
if  I  have  given  offence  in  keeping  away 
from  her,  it  was  because  I  could  not 
bear  to  contemplate  how  much  I  hod 
loaf 

There  was  some  truth  in  this  speech, 
and  some  jesuistry;  but  it  had  tho 
desired  effect.    It  mollified  his  uncle. 

'Well,  well,  Regi.  we  will  say  no 
more  on  this  painful  subject  Only 
promise  that  you  will  oome  and  spend 
Christmas  as  usoal,  and  let  us  all  be 
friends  again.' 

'  Willingly,'  replied  Reginald, '  should 
I — should  I  be  in  England.' 
-    'In  England?' 

'  Yes,  uncle.  Acting  upon  your  pro- 
mise of  assistance,  I  have  entered  into  a 
negotiation  for  a  partnership  with  the 
house  of  Ellerton  and  Co.,  subject  to 
your  approval,  of  course.' 

'  What  do  they  trade  in  T 

'Ivory,  gold  dust  ftnd  produce  of 
that  character.  I  sliall  have  to  take 
charge  of  their  interests  at  Sierra  Leone.' 

'  Dear  me  1  Very  unhealthy  place, 
is  it  not  7 

*  No,  not  very.  My  predecessor  has 
returned  a  rich  man— fortunes  are 
made  there  rapidly— after  a  stay  of 
some  five  ^ears.  I  think  I  can  last  out 
that  time  m  any  dimate,'  replied  Regi- 
nald, smiling. 

'Five  years  are  not  a  long  time, 
certainly,'  said  Mr.  Main  waring.  *■  Have 
yoa  satisfied  yourself  of  the  advantages 
of  making  this  oonnection  T 

'  Yes,  uncle.  They  are  all  set  forth 
in  that  paper.' 

*0h!  here's  luncheon.  Come,  you 
must  be  hungry,' — and  the  reek  of  a 
smoking  pheasant  was  not  a  bad  ap- 
petizer for  a  less  vigorous  eater  than 
Reginald.  'After  luncheon  yon  shall 
have  a  brush  at  the  pheasants  in  the 
home  wood,  and  I  will  look  over  this 
matter. — Davis,  tell  Traps  to  be  round 
here  with  dogs  and  gun  at  three  o'clock.' 
And  then  uncle  and  nephew  devoted 
their  best  energies  to  the  agreeable 
work  before  them. 

Traps  was  ready  witli  guns  and  dogs 
at  the  time  appointed;  and  though 
Reginald  had  fallen  a  little  in  his  esti- 
mation since  his  assault  upon  Bang,  he 
was  *  main  glad  to  see  nim,  tJiiat  he 
war ;  and  missed  him  on  the  two  iirats, 
that  he  did.' 

Bang,  however,  was  not  so  foigiiing. 
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and  Beginald,  Trapflt  and  his  beaten 
had  barely  eroased  half  of  the  first 
field  when  the  old  doe  turned  tail,  and 
Bcampered  back  to  the  kennels.  A 
shade  came  oyer  the  fiioe  of  fieginald 
at  this  reproach  of  the  intelligent  brute 
he  had  assaulted,  and  he  connected,  as 
he  had  often  done  hefore,  Emily's 
rejection  in  some  way  with  the  ebul- 
lition of  temper  whioh  had  made  Bang 
his  foe. 

When  Beginald  returaed— haying 
bagged  a  couple  of  brace  of  pheasants 
— he  found  that  his  uncle  had  mastered 
the  conditions  of  the  propoeed  partner- 
ship. 

'  The  adyantages  are  certainly  yery 
great,  were  it  not  for  the  residence 
abroa<f  in  that  infernal  climate.' 

'Without  that,  undo,  they  would 
not  be  so  great ;  and  I  haye  no  fear  for 
myself  replied  Beginald. 

*  WeU,  it  is  your  own  affair,  my  boy. 
Nothing  yenture  nothing  liaye.  I  will 
go  to  town  with  yon  to-morrow,  as  I 
must  giye  my  brother  a  month's  notice 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  three  thousand 
pounds,  as  he  is  my  banker,  you  know. 
May  God  prosper  and  preserye  yout* 
said  the  ola  man,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  nephew's  head. 

Renoald  was  greatly  touched  by  his 
uncle^i  eenerosity  and  kindness;  and 
had  Emily  been  at  the  Hall,  no  doubt 
but  he  would  haye  forgiven  her  all  the 
past — and  so  ended  our  story. 

After  luncheon  on  the  following  day 
Mr.  Mainwarine  and  Beginald  left 
Stanford  Hall ;  Beginald  looking  on  it 
for  the  last  time,  as  by  the  end  of  the 
next  month  he  was  aboard  the  good  ship 
*  Enterprise,'  bound  for  Sierra  Leone. 


'  CHAPTEB  III. 

Two  years  had  passed,  and  Walter 
was  the  husband  of  Emily.  He  was 
also  the  junior  partner  in  the  great 
house  of  Elias  Mainwaring  and  Com- 
pany, of  Sago  Lane;  and  he  and  his 
charming  wUe  might  be  seen,  with  the 
punctuality  of  the  Horse  Guards*  driving 
eyery  morning  through  Hyde  Park,  on 
the  way  from  Kensington  to  his  place 
of  business  in  the  City. 

Cedar  Lodge,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Mainwaring  resided,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  home  so  near  Lon- 
don. Not  too  large  for  comfort,  but 
with  capadly  to  allow  of  all  the  modem 
luxuries  of  bath  and  billiard  rooms  and 
a  spacious  conseryatory:  The  stabling 
and  out-offices  in  the  rear  were  models 
of  neatness  in  their  way,  and  the 
garden  had  lawns  and  noble  trees,  upon 


which  Addison  may  haye  looked  frc»n 
the  teiTBce  of  Holland  House.  Within, 
all  was  in  aoeordanoe  with  a  refined 
taste,  which  discarded  all  that  was 
gaudy   or   meretricious ;    and   EmOy 

Eroyed  a  most  admirable  metropc^taii 
ousekeeper.  for  which  she  had  been  in 
part  prepared  by  her  Stanford  Hall 
expenenoes. 

But  London  dinners  and  London 
society  require  considerable  tact  to 
manage  properly,  and  though  the 
young  liamwarings  had  not  an  oyer- 
whelming  acquaintance,  they  were 
called  upon  not  un&equently  to  'enter- 
tain.' And  then  their  dinners  were 
channinr :  abundant,  but  not  profuse,, 
and  all  the  yery  best  of  its  kind.  The 
conseryatory  had  to  yield  up  some  of 
its  treasures,  and  a  parterre  of  fiowers- 
down  the  centre  of  the  table  pleased 
the  eye  by  the  beauty  of  its  ooloura, 
whilst  the  fragrance  of  the  flowera 
gratified  the  sense  of  smeU.  Their 
'  eyenings '  and  lawn  parties  were 
equally  delightful,  and  were  more 
acceptable  from  the  absence  of  any- 
appearance  of  extrayaganoe.  IndeecC 
to  quote  the  much-quoted  Thomas 
Hoore,  Emily  and  Walter  might  haye 
said  or  sung : 

*  And  oh  if  there  be  m  Klysiom  on  eeith. 
It  is  this!    It  is  this!    It  is  this  r 

Mr.  Mainwaring,  of  Clarges  Street,, 
made  Cedar  Lodge  his  Sunday  lounge 
after  ohuroh  (which  he  neyer  attended) 
in  the  summer  time,  and  onoe  or  twice 
in  the  winter  he  would  take  his  dinner 
there.  Not  so  Mr.  Balph  Mainwaring.. 
Emily's  &ther.  He  had  sold  Stanford 
Hall  in  order  to  be  nearer  his  children 
— besides,  what  would  the  old  house 
haye  been  without  Emily  ?  There  were 
no  associations  about  it  to  bind  him  to 
mere  walls  and  trees,  as  it  had  come  to 
him  by  purchase,  and  so  he  sold  it  to 
good  advantage,  to  an  opulent  adyer- 
tiser  in  want  of  a  ^All,'  and  inyested 
the  money  reoeiyed  for  it,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  the  house  of  Elias  Main- 
waring &  Company.  Witbout  being  a 
bore,  he  was  a  frequent  yisitor  at  the 
Cedars,  and  thus  continued  to  haye 
some  share  of  the  society  of  his  beloved 
Emily. 

One  blessing,  howeyer,  was  thought 
to  be  wanting  to  make  tbe  happiness 
of  Walter  and  Emily.  They  were  child- 
less, and  they  sometimes  murmured 
that  this  blessing  was  withheld. 

Tliis  happy  condition  of  afiairs  had 
continued  for  mors  tlian  four  years,  and 
many  were  found  to  enyy  the  booupants 
of  the  pretty  green  brougham  which 
passed  so  regtdaily  through  the  Park. 


What  might  hate  happened  one  Christmas  Time, 
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News  came  freqaently  from  Reginald 
to  his  nacle  ;  .and  though  he  had  had 
to  haitle  with  siokness  and  fever,  he 
was  in  no  way  dissaiisfled  with  the 
course  he  had  adopted. 

There  was  a  tempest  near  at  hand, 
that  was  to  be  felt  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  over  seas,  and  in 
other  lands  than  oars. 

Walter  returned  one  day  with  a 
serious  face— so  serious  that  Eaiily 
questioned  him  as  to  the  cause. 

*Why,  darling,  there  is  bad  news 
in  the  City.  A  house  that  exercises 
great  influence  on  other  houses  is 
rumoured  to  be  shaky.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  Will  it 
affect  you,  dear?' 

'Hy  father  says  not  in  the  least; 
but  Macpherson,  our  chief  clerk,  and  I 
think  that  no  one  can  tell  where  the 
mischief  would  end  should  the  big 
house  faiL  Bat  we  will  talk  of  some- 
thing else^  as  my  head  is  conAised  with 
thinking  and  debating  this  subject.' 

But  Walter  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing else,  although  he  talked  of  many 
matters.  He  tried  to  read,  but  the 
writer's  thoughts  were  not  his  thoughts 
— they  were  in  the  City. 

The  early  *  Times,'  on  the  day  after 
the  next,  must  have  brought  cusmay 
and  despair  to  many  a  household.    The 

great  house  in  the  City  had  closed  its 
oors,  and  smaller  houses  had  collapsed 
in  consequence.  Walter  had  heard  that 
such  a  catastrophe  was  imminent  before 
he  left  the  Qty,  and  had  paesed  a 
feverish,  restless  night  He  ordered 
the  brougham  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  and  would  have  prevented  Emily 
accompanying  him  as  was  her  wont, 
but  she  would  not  be  denied.  They 
scarcely  spoke,  and  when  £mily  did  so^ 
it  was  to  beg  of  him  to  have  courage, 
and  not  give  trouble  welcome  by  meet- 
ing it  half-way.  She  kissed  him  and 
said  softly,  *  Bemember,  I  love  you  1* 
There  was  a  momentary  comfort  in 
those  few  words,  but  their  influence  was 
destroyed  when  Walter  entered  the 
countmg-honae. 

*  There's  a  panic  in  the  City,  sir,  a 
perfect  panic  V  said  Macpherson,  with- 
out maldng  or  waiting  for  the  usual 
morning  salutations. 

'  A  panic  in  the  City !'  a  cry  almost 
as  dresudfnl  as  that  of  *  fire  1'  in  a  crowded 
ship. 

What  does  that  word  panic  convev  to 
us?  Merchant-princes,  proud  of  their 
commeroial  honour  — proud  of  their 
worldly  places — ^humbled  and  toppled 
down  as  it  were  by  a  whirlwind.  Specu- 
lations that  promised  fortunes  crumbled 
into  atoms,  and  those  that  trusted  to 


them  well -nigh  stark  with  ruin.  Broken 
homes,  and  uU  that  those  two  short 
words  imply.  Grentle  women,  matrons 
and  maidens,  tenderly  nurtured,  whose 
lives  had  been  lives  of  ease  and  refined 
enjoyment,  suddenly  deprived  of  all  that 
ministered  to  their  wants,  and  the 
world  at  its  worbt  before  them ;  for 
none  but  those  who  have  had  the  bitter 
experience  know  how  difficult  the  task^ 
)iow  hard  the  sacrifice  of  retrenchment, 
even  when  there  has  been  neither  waste 
nor  extravagance.  Many  a  high- 
spurited  youth,  who  had  looked  forward 
to  a  future  of  liberal  employment,  com- 
pelled to  turn  aside  and  accept  the 
drudgery  of  servitude.  Worthy  men, 
who  had  worn  out  their  lives  in  honour- 
able service,  and  had  thought  in  the 
winter  of  their  age  to  be  considered  by 
those  they  had  benefited  by  their 
labours, — hopeless  bow  1  All  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  house  I  More  broken 
homes  I  mqro  household  gods  cast  into 
the  mirel  Thousands  whose  slender 
means  made  existence  tolerable,  de- 
prived of  all  by  the  wreck  of  those  in 
whom  they  had  confided.  How  many 
droop  and  die,  none  can  tell—none. 

But  why  pursue  these  painful  de- 
tails? Christmas  should  be  a  merry 
season,  and  we  would  not  willingly  de- 
tract from  its  cheerfulness. 

A  fortnight  had  passed,  and  Walter 
returned  earlier  than  usual. 

'  I  have  come  home,  Emily/  he  said. 
*■  that  I  may  myself  tell  you  the  worst 
before  it  happens.  Despite  every  effort 
we  have  made,  our  house  must  succumb 
to  this  terrible  stonn«  and  to-monow 
our  ruin  will  be  known.' 

*  My  dear  Walter !' 

^ It  is  a  terrible  blow;  but  I  am 
more  at  ease  now  that  I  know  our  fi&te 
is  inevitable.  What  grieves  me  most 
is  that  your  dear  confiding  father  will 
share  our  ruin.  My  poor  father,  always 
sflmguine  and  generally  successful,  has 
speculated  largely;  and  two  or  three 
schemes  in  which  we  had  invested 
largely  are  broken  up,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  we  cannot  nearly  meet  our  en- 
gagements.* 

*  And  your  fiither?' 

*  Is  perfectly  overwhelmed.  He  seems 
deprived  of  all  power  of  reflection  or  of 
action.  I  should  not  have  left  him, 
but  your  dear  fiither  has  promised  to 
remain  with  him.  Dear,  generous  man  I 
Not  one  word  of  reproach ;  not  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  at  applying  all  he  was 
worUi  to  stay  our  downfall.  But  too 
latel  Too  late  1' 

Such  consolation  as  occurred  to  her 
Emily  ofGared  her  husband,  and  she 
was  made^  oomparatiTely  happy  when 
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•she  SAW  him  fidl  into  a  oalm  sleep,  to 
which  he  had  been  a  stranger  for  many 
nights,  and  which  histed  long  into  ttie 
momlDg. 

Ellas  Hainwaring  ic  Oompsnj  were 
declared  to  be  baukmpt ;  and  the  day 
before  their  names  were  to  appear  in 
the  *  Gazette/  Walter  took  Emily  to  her 
father,  as  he  knew  that  as  soon  as  the 
Jiat  was  issued  there  would  be  some 
one  to  take  possession  of  Oedar  Lodge. 
He  did  not  remove  anything  from  the 
house  except  some  wearing  apparel  and 
a  miniature  of  Emily  and  a  portrait  of 
her  mother;  these  lares  he  considered 
were  too  saored  to  be  diaffered  for  by 
dirty  brokers.  And  then  the  Elysium 
was  deserted. 

Karly  on  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  Walter  was  on  his  way  to 
Claiges  Street,  when,  passing  through 
Leicester  Square,  he  stopped  to  look  in 
at  a  shop-window.  He  knew  not  why 
he  did  ra,  but  we  do  many  strange  thinjrs 
nnoonscioosly  when  we  are  in  sorrow. 
He  was  gazing  vaoanUy  at  some  books 
with  gaudy  oindings,  when  a  man 
similarly  occupied,  and  standing  near 
him,  suddenly  looked  round  and  ex- 
claimed : 

'  Walter !  Walter  Mainwaring  1' 

He  was  half  dazed,  and  failed  to  re- 
cognise the  speaker — ^themore  so,  as  he 
was  bronzed  and  bearded. 

'Not  know  me,  Walter?'  asked  the 
man.  *  Is  Ck>usin  Beginald  quite  for- 
gotten?* 

*  Reginald!  This  is  indeed  an  un- 
expected meeting  1'  replied  Walter. 

'  On  both  sides.*  said  Beginald,  *  for 
I  only  landed  this  morning,  and  hayo 
not  as  yet  reported  myself.' 

'Then  you  have  not  heard  of  our 
misfortunes?'  asked  Walter,  one  subject 
beinir  uppermost  in  kis  mind. 

'MlBfortimes?  No.  But  you  look 
pale— ill.  Let  us  go  to  the  obI4  at  the 
comer,  where  I  have  ordered  dinner, 
and  came  out  for  a  stroll  whilst  it  was 
getting  ready.' 

Walter  made  no  resistance  as  Regi- 
nald placed  his  arm  in  his  and  led  the 
way  to  the  cafd 

When  they  were  seated,  Walter  told 
Reginald  all  that  happened — how  loss 
had  followed  loss  duripg  this  terrible 
panic  until  the  house  of  Mainwaring 
and  Company  had  fidlen  also. 

Beginald  would  have  been  a  harder 
man  than  his  long  residence  abroad, 
and  the  sensual  life  he  had  led  there, 
should  have  made  him  had  he  been 
able  to  have  listened  unmoTod ;  and 
he  either  effected  to  be  touched,  or  he 
was  leally  so,  by  what  Walter  told  him. 
But   he  declined   to  accompany  his 


cousin  to  Clarges  Street  when  Walter 
rose  to  go  thero,  after  pleading  a  want 
of  appetite  as  an  excuse  for  not  accept- 
ing Re^ald's  invitation  to  dinner. 

*  Shall  you  be  in  the  Gif  y  to-monow  V 
asked  Reginald. 

*Yes;  and  for  many  days  I  expect 
There  will  be  much  to  see  to^'  replied 
Walter.  'Good-bye — I  wish  I  could 
have  welcomed  you  home  with  better 
news  !*    And  so  (hey  parted. 

Reginald  lingered  long  over  his  din- 
ner, and  drank  freely  of  champagne. 
He  was  evidently  busy  with  thoughts 
that  troubled  him. 

Walter  saw  nothing  more  of  him  for 
some  days,  and  not  until  Oedar  Lod^ 
had  been  advertised  for  sale  under  the 
bankruptcy. 

Walter  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Mac- 
phenon  in  his  private  connting-houae 
arranging  deeds  and  papers,  when 
Reirinald  was  announced. 

Mr.  Macpherson  rose  to  leave  ihe 
room,  but  Reginald  stopped  him. 
*Don*t  go,  Mr.  Macpheraon;  how  do 
yon  do? — ^haven't  forf^otten  me,  I  hope, 
as  my  cousin  had  ?  Well,  Walter,  how 
are  you?* 

'  As  well  as  I  can  hope  tobe,'  replied 
Walter.  *  Such  business  as  I  am  now 
engaged  upon  is  neither  conducive  to 
health  nor  spirits.' 

'Well,  when  things  are  at  their 
worstthey  must  mend,  folk  say.  I  have 
been  down  to  see  the  place  at  Kensing- 
ton. Nice  place— chaimingly  done  up. 
I  have  called  to  know  whether  it  must 
go  to  the  hammer,  or  whether  it  can  bo 
had  bv  private  contract' 

*  I  believe  the  Oourt  can  dispose  of 
the  property  by  valuation,'  replied 
Waltn*,  colouring  deeply.  ^It  would 
be  something  to  save  it  from  thosa 
brutes,  tiie  hrokets.' 

•Well,  we'U  see,'  said  Reginald* 
curtly.  'Sad  afESur  this,  Macpherson. 
Plenty  to  keep  you  company,  however. 
Well — good-day,  Walter ;  I  see  you  are 
busy.  Gtood-day,  Macpherson;  some- 
thing will  turn  up,  I've  no  doubt,  when 
all  this  is  settled.'  And  so  saying  he 
walked  out,  whistling  as  he  went,  but 
not  from  want  of  thought 

The  failure  of  Mainwaring  and  Com- 
pany had  not  left  ite  unfortunate  rqne- 
sentatives  without  friends.  In  leas  tlian 
twelve  months  Walter  was  engaged  at 
n  liberal  salary  in  a  house  of  repute. 
His  Ihther  bad  never  recovered  the 
shock  of  lus  bankruptcy,  and  was  con- 
tent to  wear  out  the  day  in  futile  cal- 
culations as  to  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  had  a  settlement  from 
her  lather  of  some  five  hundred  a-year, 
and  the  £anily  was  placed  therefore 
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bejond  tbe  reach  of  want  Walter  had 
a  small  boiiae  at  Holloway,  and  though 
it  might  have  been  put  into  the  conser- 
vatory of  Cedar  Lodge,  it  was  yet  made 
sufficient  by  the  love  and  contented- 
ness  to  be  found  within.  Emily  did 
not  accompany  her  linsband  to  the  City 
as  heretofore  in  a  brougham,  bat  she 
walked  with  him  to  the  end  of  the 
road  and  saw  him  mount  the  om- 
nibus, and  met  him  again  on  his  re- 
turn. Mr.  Ralph  Mainwarinff  had 
lodgings  near  them,  and  managed  won- 
derfully well  on  an  annuity  of  1502., 
which  had  escaped  the  wreck  in  Sago 
Lane. 

Cedar  Lodge  and  its  belongings  had 
been  purchased  by  Reginald,  who,  more 
than  once,  had  invited  Walter  and 
Emily  to  visit  him  in  their  old  home. 
But  it  required  more  resolution  than 
either  possessed  at  tbe  time  to  look  upon 
the  scene  of  the  happiness  they  nad 
known,  and  the  invitations  were  de- 
clined. But  as  time  wore  on  Emily 
and  Walter  upbraided  themselves  for 
this  weakness,  and  felt  that  it  betrayed 
an  unthankfulness  for  the  good  that 
was  still  about  them,  and  the  next  in- 
vitation was  accepted. 

As  truthful  chroniclers,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  old  happy  home  was 
not  revisited  without  some  pain— sonie 
regrets.  It  would  have  beien  strange 
had  it  been  otherwise.  Reginald  re- 
ceived them  with  a  great  show  of  kind- 
ness. 

'  I  am  glad  yon  have  come  at  last. 
Ton  will  find  little  altered ;  all  was  so 
perfect,'  he  said,  leading  the  way  to  the 
diawing-room.  Emily  was  struck  to 
see  how  all  the  old  arrangements  had 
been  preserved ;  every  ornament  in  its 
accustomed  place;  almost  the  same 
fiowers  in  the  window-stands.  Doe 
object,  however,  was  wanted,  and 
marked  the  change  of  proprietor — her 
pet  canary  I  No,  he  had  shiued  her 
expulsion. 

After  luncheon  Walter  went  to  call 
on  a  lady  who  had  been  very  kind 
when  the  great  trouble  came,  and  Emily 
proposed  to  look  through  the  conserva- 
tory, whose  treasures  had  mostly  been 
nurtured  by  her  hands.  As  she  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  Reginald  said, 

*  Stay  a  moment,  Emily ;  I  want  to 
speak  with  you.' 

Emily  looked  somewhat  surprised. 

*I  saw,'  he  continued,  'that  your 
quick  eye  noticed  that  you  had  been 

Present  here;  though  absent  It  is  true — 
have  disturbed  nothing.    Eight  years 
ago  yon  sent  me  into  exSe.' 
'I,  Reginald r 
'  Yes,  yon^you  rejected  my  love,  and 
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I  still  believe — ^because  I  was  a 
poorer  man  than  Walter.  I  am  not  so 
now,  Emily.  I  know  that  you  loved 
me  better  than  you  loved  Walter.  I 
never  haTO  lost  that  conviction.  I  re- 
member a  hundred  evidences  of  it. 
You  married  the  richer  man.' 

'  I  married  Walter  because  I  loved 
him,'  said  Emily,  warmly. 

'  I  do  not  believe  that  your  love  was 
all  with  him — I  cannot,  will  not  believe 
it  You  see  how  I  have  thought  of 
vou;  here  is  a  home  worthy  of  you. 
tt  is  yours  whenever  you  like  to  claim 
it' 

'  God  forgive  you,  Reginald,  if  I  un- 
derstand you — God  forgive  me  if  I 
misinterpret  your  meaning ;'  and  she 
went  towards  the  door. 

'  Hear  me  to  an  end,'  said  Reginald, 
his  face  becoming  dark  again  as  it  did 
at  Stanford  HalL  'Hear  me  to  an 
end.  I  said  this  house  is  yours  when- 
ever you  like  to  claim  it — which  implies 
a  condition  which  I  did  not  care  to 
name  to  you — when  your  husband  can 
buy  it  of  me!' 

'  I  am  glad  that  such  conditions  were 
in  your  mind,'  said  Emily.  'With 
your  permission,  I  will  visit  my  old 
favourites.' 

So  saying,  she  went  to  the  conserva- 
tory, thinkmg  again  and  again  of  the 
stmnge  scene  just  enacted. 

Reginald  bit  his  lip,  and  then  giving 
vent  to  a  bold  round  oath,  opened  a 
glass  door  that  led  into  the  garaen. 

Reginald  had  met  his  first  great  dis- 
appointment in  life  like  a  fool  and  a 
coward.  Cut  adrift,  as  it  were,  from 
his  first  love,  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  tossed  about  on  a  sea  of  passiohs, 
drifting  whero  the  wind  listed,  and 
never  seeking  to  find  a  haven  of 
rest  Abroad,  his  sensualities  were 
hardly  observed,  and  since  h\A 
return  to  England  he  had  kept  sa 
much  apart -from  his  fiimily  coxv- 
nection,  that  his  movements  had^ 
been  unknown.  His  mind  had  be- 
come so  gross  that  he  doubted  the- 
existenoe  of  virtue. 

When  Walter  came  back,  Emily  ex- 
pressed her  wish  to  return  home,  plead-- 
ing  the  distance  they  had  to  go,  and- 
the  shortness  of  the  daylight  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  leaving.  Reginald  made  but 
slight  eflbrt  to  detain  his  visitors,  and 
parting  with  them  seemingly  the  best 
friends,  Walter  and  his  wife  once  more 
bade  g^Dod-bye  to  Cedar  Lodge.  All 
that  had  passed  between  herself  and 
Reginald  Emily  wisely  kept  as  a  secret 
which  had  better  have  but  one  keeper^ 
Emily's  Ikther  was  greatly  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  this  visit.    The  simple- 
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hearted  old  man  had  thought  that 
Reginald  would  haTe  maJe  some  pre- 
sentation to  Emily — such  as  the  piano, 
or  some  of  the  books. 

'  He's  a  shabby  fellow,  a  very  shabby 
fellow.  After  all  the  kindness  he  has 
received  at  her  hands,  he  might  have 
made  some  recognition  of  it.' 

*  Bnt  has  he  not  forgotten  yon,  dear  ?* 
replied  Emily. 

*  Ah,  yes;  that's  nothing.  Mine  was 
a  free  gift,  and  he  has  made  good  use 
of  it  I'?e  nothing  to  say :  I'm  content 
with  what  I  have.  Bnt  the  old  gentle- 
man had  thought  of  what  he  had  done 
for  the  orphan  boy,  and  felt  keenly  his 
desertion  m  the  time  of  tribolation,  now 
happily  passed  away. 

*Tnm  on.  Old  Time/  as  we  mnst 
hasten  to  an  end.  In  two  months 
more  Christmas  was  coming,  and  Emily 
had  decked  her  pretty,  small — ^rery 
small,  we  mnst  own — drawing-room  and 
dining:room  with  the  cheerful  red- 
berried  holly  and  other  greenery,  al- 
though her  opposite  neighbour,  who 
came  home  on  the  same  'bus  as 
Walter,  had  declared  it  to  be  vulgar, 
exceedingly.  Nevertheless,  Emily  knew 
her  dear  old  father  loved  to  see  such 
Christmas  emblems  abont  the  house, 
and  Walter  was  not  *  genteel,*  neither 
was  she,  and  so  holly  and  mistletoe  and 
bright  bay  leaves  were  liberally  dis- 
tributed in  'parloor  and  kitchen  and 
hall.' 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  Walter 
had  arranged  to  bring  home  one  of  the 
clerks  with  him  to  make  merry.  And 
Walter's  sister  Laura,  who  really  was  a 
nice  girl,  and  had  met  the  family 
troubles  like  a  saint  (so  said  her  mother), 
had  already  arriyed,  and  so  had  papa, 
who  was  busy  in  the  little  pantiy 
brewing  gin  punch,  the  secKt  of  which 
he  had  had  Cram  a  great  author,  whose 
brewage  was  known  to  be  saperexcel- 
lont 

Emily  was  too  busy  making  her 
preparations  to  think  of  Walter  and  his 
'bus ;  and  Laura,  too,  was  decking  with 
winter  flowers  the  dishes  of  tarts  and 
other  delicacies — all  home-made  and 
wholesome. 

*  There's  Walter,'  said  Emily,  as  the 
street  door  was  heard  to  open.  'I  had 
no  idea  it  was  so  late.' 

*  Emily !'  called  Walter,  ftom  the  top 
of  the  kitchen  stairs,  *  come  np,  dear ; 
I  want  to  introdnce  you  to  some 
friends.' 

*  Can't,  Walter,'  was  the  reply ;  *Tm 
in  the  middle  of  my  tipsy  cake.  Ton 
and  papa  must  do  the  honours  for  the 
present     And  when  she  had  finished 


her  *  household  cares '  for  a  time,  and 
presented  herself  in  the  small  drawing- 
room,  she  was  surprised  to  find  an 
unexpected  yisitor— Reginald  Wain- 
wright 

*  1  found  Reginald  in  the  City,  as  I 
was  leaving  the  office;  and  as  he  had 
no  engagement,  he  has  come  on  to 
spend  Christmas  Eve  with  us^'  said 
Walter. 

What  could  Emily  say  but  that  she 
was  glad  to  see  him?  though  she 
almost  expected  to  find  a  blister  on 
her  tongue  for  telling  snch  a  story. 

If  I<«mily  had  needed  any  extra 
stimulus  to  exertion  to  make  her  little 
*  At  Home'  a  jovial  one,  it  would  have 
been  found  in  the  presence  of  Reginald. 
He  had  corner  she  foncied,  to  spy  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  and  she  was 
resolved  he  should  find  it  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  The  good  spirits  she 
displayed  became  infectioiiB,  and  a 
merrier  party  keeping  Chrislznas  Eve 
could  not  have  been  found  in  Christen- 
dom. The  dainty  supper  was  highly 
applauded,  the  giii  punch  extolled  im- 
mensely—nor dud  the  ladies  refuse  to 
sip  the  subtle  oomponnd.  Laura  could 
not  sing  at  first  without  a  piano ;  bat 
when  Emily  had  trilled  forth  an  old 
ballad  that  all  (the  Junior  clerk  ex- 
cepted) remembered  to  have  heard  long 
ago,  she  thought  she  would  venture, 
and  really  sang  very  sweetly.  The 
only  one  whose  mirth  did  not  appear  to 
be  real  was  Reginald,  and  at  times  he 
mi^ht  have  been  seen  'taking  stock,' 
as  it  were,  of  the  littie  room,  where  the 
hand  of  taste  was  as  visible  as  it  had 
been  at  Cedar  Lodge.  At  times  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  biigbt,  happy  fooe 
that  ever  and  anon  regarded  Walter  wiA 
a  look  of  ineffitUe  love  that  oould  not 
be  mistaken,  even  by  the  man  who  had 
hardened  his  heart  with  vice  and  sdfish- 


The  party  broke  np  as  the  neigh- 
bouring church  clock  struck  eleven. 
Reginidd  offered  to  see  Mr.  Mainwaring 
to  his  lodgings,  but  the  junior  derk 
had  already  undertaken  that  duty, 
having  had  a  bed  engaged  for  him  dose 
,by.  As  the  guests  departed  Reginald 
offered  his  hand  to  Emily,  whidi  she 
accepted. 

*  Good-night,  Emfly/  he  murmured 
rather  than  spoke;  *I  see  yon  do  not 
covet  Cedar  Lodge.' 

'  No  C  replied  Emily,  emphatically ; 
*  good-night.' 

There  are  good  angels  abroad  on 
Chrisbnas  Eve— the  same  perhaps  that 
watched  over  tlie  stdble  at  Betiuehem. 
Snch  is  our  belief;  and  one  stood  by 
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Iletrintl'I'a   pillow  that  oiglit,  or,  de-  that   hope  which   robs   ilenth   or  ita 

banch(«  tliHt  he  waa,  he  would  hardly  terron.     He  thought  of  the  fret  and 

liQTO  thought,  that  where  honeat.  hearty  fever  of  bis  own  lift — of  the  'Dead  Sea 

love  and  pure  liv«a  were  to  ha  foand  frait  *  to  which  it  tiad  tnmed.  and  what 

together,  it  required  very  little  money  must  be  the  endine'.    Old  tenchinea  of 

to   maka  an   abode   for   peace.      He  good  came  baok  to  him,  and  though  he 

thought  alao  that  a  Rood  man.  nioh  as  stroTO  to  ohue  them  From  hii  thoughts, 

he  knew  his  ancle  to  be.  oonld  bear  they  would  return  again  and  again.   He 

rerersM  with  a  patient  redignation.  and  recalled  the  incident)  of  the  paat  eren- 

look  forward  to  the  ftreat  change  with  tng,  of  Gmilj's  toring  r^;acd  of  Walter. 


answered  so,  eloquently  though  ailently  bmi,  aod  after  a  time  the  good  angels 

by  het  husband,  who  weie  heard  with  love  and  reverence. 

,    ^  .„         ,      ,.._,,_,  The  flnt  good  remit  which  came 

■Lo<tedhlilm.totBhi.WT^Ik»-  fromthia  happy    ' 

IJo  conld  no  longer  doubt  that  they  comd deration  foi 

were   One   in    all    things,  iu  lif^  in  uncle'i   forlunea.    Uncle   BaJph    waa 

figMi.  BUrprteed  oDe  morning  at  receiviog  a 

These  reflectionB  came  back  to  him  'otter  from  Ecginald,  stating  that  he 

so  often  during  the  following  daya,  that  ^'^  transferred  to  hU  account  at  the 

liit  old  habili  became   diitaaUful   to  Il"nk    of    England     three    thonand 


fnim  this  happy  change  was  a  proper 
conddetatioa  for  ttie  reveries  in  hia 
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pcmndg,  with  nine  yean'  interest  there-  pdrtnemhtp  for  Walter,  and  to  add  t» 

on.    This  tardy  act  of  common  justice  the  oomfbrt  of  his  child  by  temnias: 

(he  said  Woold  have  been  made  earlier  some  of  those  anxioaa   feaza  €»  tha 

but  for  the  imsettled  state  of  his  afiairs.  fatoie  which    must  always  besrt  ^« 

^  ^  .      ^^^  *^^  •  favoniable  turn  atrnggr^er  with  fortune. 

<^Ohnt^i^  Kye.  So  ends  oar  story,  and  may  aU  good 

Mr.  Mamwaring£elt  himself  quite  at  angels  have  as  in  their   keepiiig  tlu» 

hberty  to  aeoept  of  this  voluntary  resti-  fibri^tm^m  time. 
tution,  as  it  enabled  him  to  find  a 


AN  OLD  FOGY  ON  CHRISTMAS. 

X. 

'npIS  Chnatmaa,  but  changed  are  the  faahiona 
-I-     Since  I  first  heard  its  clamorous  bella. 
For  the  girls  of  the  period  have  pasdons; 

And  the  boys  of  the  period  are  swells ; 
Yet  a  charm  on  one's*  memory  dwells. 
Long  ago  there  were  terrible  spectres 

And  marvellous  riddles  to  guess. 
In  days  ere  the  railway  directors 

Pat  on  the  Express. 

II. 
Ifeath  mistletoe,  loved  by  the  Druid, 

You  might  then  snatch  a  frolicsome  kiss ; 
And  the  punch  of  that  time  was  a  fluid 

That  nobody  voted  amiss ; 

And  the  snapdragon — didn't  it  hiss ! 
Every  girl  in  your  heart  was  a  lodger 

Who  met  you  with  mischievous  glance ; 
And  oh  what  a  romp  was  Sir  Roger 

De  Ooverley*s  dance ! 

m. 
'Mid  beauties  so  buxom  and  lissom 

One  forgot  that  the  winter  was  cold ; 
But  why  does  it  seem  that  I  miss  fem? 

Perchance  I'm  a  fogy,  grown  old, 

Wliose  life  is  a  tale  tiiat  is  told. 
When  a  man  is  approaching  to  fifty 

He  seldom  breaks  into  his  nights, 
And  is  apt  to  be  studiously  thrifty 

Of  violent  delights. 

IV. 

But  wherefore  one's  age  be  revealing  ? 

X^eave  that  to  the  B^^istry  books. 
A  man— is  as  old  as  he's  feeling; 

A  woman,  as  old  as  she  looks ; 

Don't  eagles  live  longer  than  rooks  ? 
Besides,  in  this  festival  season 

*Tis  fit  that  great  truths  should  be  told  : 
*  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young' — for  this  reason. 

They  cannot  grow  old. 

MOBTIHEB  COLLDXB. 
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I  DON'T  know^  how  it  came  to  pass, 
bat  I  oertainly  oontrived  to  foil  in 
lo7e  very,  deeidedly  with  my  coiuin 
Clara.  She  was  a  bright,  pretty  girl, 
08,  curiously  enough,  nearly  every  girl 
of  the  name  of  Clara  ig  sure  to  be — the 
brightest  and  prettiest  that  I  have  ever 
known.  With  her,  oousinhood  had  at 
onoe  paved  the  way  for  intimacy.  '  If 
ever  you  fall  in  love,  you  oueht  to  fall 
in  love  with  your  cousin  Cuira^*  said 
m^  good  mother  one  day  to  me.  I  con- 
trived to  carry  out  the  maternal  hint 
with  g^reat  promptitude.  Now  my 
mother  was  the  poor  sister  of  a  rich 
man.  Because  she  saw  this  delicate 
matter  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  Uncle  John 
should  see  it  exactly  in  the  same  light ;  * 
and  even  if  Uncle  John  should  happen 
to  coincide  with  her  on  such  a  vital 
matter,  it  was  still  more  unlikely  that 
Aunt  Jemima  should  take  the  same 
kindly  view.  For  Aunt  Jemima  was  a 
rich,  proud  woman.  Clara  was  her 
only  onild,  and  of  course  all  the  money 
of  her  marriage  settlement  was  to  go 
to  Clara.  Aunt  Jemima  took  good  care 
to  let  me  understand  that,  properly 
speaking,  she  was  no  aunt  of  mina  She 
had  married  my  unde,  but  she  had  not 
married  his  &mily ;  and,  indeed,  even 
my  uncle  looked  down  upon  his  sister, 
for  she  had  married  a  poor  curate,  who 
was  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  poor 
curate  all  his  days.  He  lived  in  the 
north  country,  ana  I  went  to  the  great 
grammar-school  of  a  northern  city. 
The  fact  will  be  hardly  credited  in 
these  days,  bat  I  actually  came  of  age 
without  ever  Yisitlng  the  'little  village,' 
as  those  people  say  of  London  who  call 
the  Atlantic  a  pond.  Those  g^rammar- 
schools  ore  blesded  institutions,  espe- 
cially fitted  for  curates  and  their  nume- 
rous fieunilies,  and  I  humbly  trust  that 
no  Education  Commission  will  ever  im- 
prove them  ofif  the  face  of  the  earth. 
1  was  so  near  the  top  of  the  big  gram- 
mar-school that  I  Lad  tlie  refuiiul  of  a 
scholarship  or  exhibition  that  would 
liave  gone  most  of  the  way  towards 
clearing  my  expenses  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  M^  father  wrote  to  Uncle 
Blogue  to  auk  hitn  whether,  as  a  family 
matter,  he  could  give  me  auy  help  to- 
wards the  university.  Uncle  Blogue, 
or  possibly  it  was  Aunt  Blogue,  by  no 
means  *  seemed  to  see  it'  Ue  sent  a 
letter  quite  full,  I  am  informed,  of  very 
beautlml  Christian  feeling,  saying  that 
he  had  no  doubt  but  I  should  ultimately 
find  an  openiug  in  commerce  in  one  of 


the  neighbouring  manufacturing  coun- 
ties. I  believe  my  mother  sh^  some 
bitter  tears,  but  I  am  sure  I  never  bore 
Uncle  Blogue  the  least  grudge  in  the 
matter.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
felt  a  considerable  amount  of  thankful- 
ness towards  him.  I  think  I  can  fore- 
cast with  tolerable  accuracy  what  would 
have  been  my  university  career.  I 
should  have  got  into  many  difficulties. 
If  I  turned  out  bad  I  should  have  gone 
to  the  do^;  if  I  turned  out  good  I 
should  probably  have  become  the  poorest 
of  poor  curates.  As  it  was,  I  went  into 
a  lawyer's  office  at  Liverpool,  who  took 
me  in  a  most  obliging  way  on  account 
of  mv  school  character  for  sharpness; 
and  I  don't  think  that  Liverpool  aUo wed 
my  natural  acutenees,  such  as  it  was,  to 
be  dulled,  although  I  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  metropolitan  experience. 
I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  the  Liverpool 
experience  might  not  have  been  of  the 
most  healthful  sort ;  but  I  ased  to  spend 
most  of  the  long  vacation  with  mv 
father ;  and  in  the  seclusion  of  my  fami- 
liar and  loved  home  amid  the  Yorkshire 
moors  and  streams,  I  came  nearer  to 
what  my  father  wi&hed  me  to  be,  and 
rubbed  off  the  narrowness  of  the  office 
and  the  unfavourable  general  colouring 
conferred  by  Liverpool 

I  got  a  kind  of  promotion.  It  was 
settled  that  I  was  to  go  up^to  London, 
to  the  office  of  the  London  agency  that 
was  very  closely  connected  with  the 
Liverpool  firm.  They  vranted  a  man 
in  town  who  knew  all  about  Liverpool 
My  berth  was  moderately  good,  and 
there  was  the  expectation  that  it  would 
become  better.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
location  assigned  me — a  bedroom  with 
a  very  diminutive  sitting-room  attached, 
which  were  handed  over  to  me  by  the 
junior  partner.  He  had  just  been  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  a  club,  and  had 
taken  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street  to 
carry  out  the  idea,  firing  many  of  his 
friends  with  a  noble  emulative  ambition. 
For  a  few  da^a  I  roamed  about  London, 
not  exactly  like  a  noble  savage  lost  in 
hopeless  admiration,  but  with  tho 
cynical  nil  admira/ri  style,  which  we 
flattered  ourselves  we  had  brought  to 
considerable  perfection  in  tho  provinces. 
And  then  I  bethought  myself  that  I 
would  call  on  Uncle  Blogue,  who,  in- 
deed, had  been  frequently  in  my  mind 
since  it  had  been  settled  that  I  should 
come  up  to  London. 

I  confess  I  blocked  at  my  uncle's 
door,  throwing  into  my  knock  much  of 
the  energy  of  my  original  Yorkshire 
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nature.  My  undo  lived  in  Stncconia, 
a  good  hoase  in  a  good  street,  a  region 
which  he  himself  called  Belgravia,  but 
which  WB8  more  geneiallj  entitled 
Pimlioo.  I  confess  also  that  when  I 
first  met  my  mothers  only  brother  I 
yearned  for  some  little  amount  of  sym- 
pathy, for  I  had  had  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly that  morning,  and  a  feeling  of 
the  loneliness  of  Loudon  was  growing 
upon  me.  I  moved  with  the  heartiest 
reeling  towards  a  middle*«iged  gentle* 
man  in  a  pi^  waistcoat,  with  pink 
eyes  and  cheelu  to  match.  There  was 
only  one  point  alxnit  hira  which  I  liked, 
and  that  was  that  his  smile  was  of  a 
noore  pleasing  kind  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  vissge,  generally 
speaking,  and  that  he  smiled  with  his 
eyes,  fiut  when  I  noticed  his  mecha- 
nical movements  and  the  cold  pressure 
of  his  flabby  hand,  my  Liverpool  train- 
ing stood  me  in  good  stead,  and  I  very 
exactly  adapted  my  own  manner  to  his. 
Mrs.  Blogae  was  hardly  more  disap- 
pointing, and  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
*  Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothin?, 
for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed,*  whioh 
defined  very  exactly  my  state  of  feeling 
in  reference  to  Aunt  Jemima.  Aflcr 
some  salutations  and  inquiries  were  ex- 
changed, of  a  very  conventional  nature, 
the  word  *  dinner  escaped  my  uncle's 
mouth  but  died  away  upon  his  lips  at  a 
warning  look  from  my  aunt  Urs. 
Blogue  substituted  a  milder  invitation, 
and  asked  if  I  would  stay  lunch  that 
day,  or  some  other  day  before  tiiey 
should  be  leaving  town.  I  was  feeling 
annoyed,  and  was  about  excusing  my- 
self, when  there  came  a  peculiarly  sharp 
knock,  a  peculiarly  auick  ring,  and 
Mrs.  Blogue  exclaimed,  'Why,  here's 
Clara,'  and  her  face  lighted  up  with 
a  sudden  animation  and  interest  as 
she  moved  into  the  hall  to  meet  her 
daughter. 

'  Cousin  Charlie  here  1'  came  the  ac- 
cents of  a  mubical,  surprised,  and  even 
rather  a  delighted  voice,  and  my  bright, 
handsome  cousin  entered  the  study 
where  we  had  been  talking.  She  came 
up  immediately  with  extended  hands 
and  dancing  eyes.  The  provocation  of 
those  eyes  was  immense ;  and  was  there 
any  one  in  the  world  who  could  deny 
that  we  were  first  cousins  ?  I  bent  for- 
ward to  kiss  her,  and  her  lips  moved  to 
meet  mine. 

Mrs.  Blogue  looked  aghast,  but  pre- 
sently recovered  her  equanimity;  and 
in  a  way  half  apologetic  for  her  daugh- 
ter, but  not  over-friendly  to  myself,  she 
murmured,  'Ah,  yes!  cousins  always 
are  so  affectionate.' 

We  sat  down  to  a  very  good  lunch, 


and  before  the  lunch  was  half  over  we 
were  on  *  Charlie*  and  ^Choa'  tenns. 
Before  the  luncli  was  entliely  over  I 
had  gone  a  long  way  towards  obeying 
my  lieloved  mother^s  injunction. 

When  we  had  finished  lunch  Clarii 
said,  'Isn't  it  nice  tliat  Cluu-lie  hP8 
come  up  to  town  ?  He  is  jubt  in  time 
for  our  dinner-jparty  next  Monday.' 

'  I  am  afraid,  my  deur,  oar  table  will 
be  quite  full.'  said  my  uncleu  *  There's 
Sir  James,  and  the  Downinga,  and  Lady 
Pendleton,  and  the  others.  Quite  a 
close  fit  as  it  is.* 

*0b,  I  saw  Lacy  Pendleton  in  the 
square  this  morning,  and  she  said  that 
her  mamma  was  so  upset  by  the  death 
of  her  p<Kxile  that  she  was  going  to 
write  a  note  to  decJine  the  invitation.* 

*  Seriously,  Clara  V  said  Aunt  Jemima. 

'Seriouidy,  old  lady.'  I  opened  ray 
'^es  at  this  expression,  for  it  siiundal 
slangy  and  periodic,  but  Aunt  Jemima 
took  it  mildly.  It  was  evident  to  me 
that  the  young  lady  ruled  the  old  Isdj, 
and  meant  to  hnve  it  her  own  way  in 
the  matter  of  that  invitation. 

So  it  was  fixed  that  I  should  oome  to 
dinner  on  Monday  at  8even  o'clock. 
*And  remember,'  said  Cousin  Clara, 
half  whi.tperingly,  *that  you  mny  be 
here  a  little  before  seven,  if  you  lik^  for 
I  shall  be  down  in  the  drawing-room 
long  before  that' 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  go  very 
fully  into  my  love  story,  which  was  in 
its  blessed  experience  like  all  the  true 
love  stories  tliat  ever  were  or  will  be. 
A  hint  is  rarely  lost  upon  the  legul 
mind.  I  shall  always  remember  that 
evening  <^  evenings.  I  made  a  point 
of  wilfully  mistaking  the  hour,  and 
came  exactly  an  hour  earlier;  but  that 
was  of  course  excused  to  the  kinsman 
of  the  house.  The  old  birds  were  en- 
gaged. Aunt  Jemima  waa  putting  het^ 
self  in  gorgeous  apparel,  and  tlie  uncle 
was  draping  himself  in  black.  So  we 
sat  for  a  whole  hour  in  the  delidous 
gloaming  twilight  of  the  drawing-rocnu, 
in  full  coubinly  amity,  and  Clara  and  I 
exchanged  our  histories.  She  had  not 
much  to  tell,  for  she  had  only  been  re- 
leased feix  mouths  fn»m  her  school  at 
Brighton ;  but  tihe  want'  d  to  know  all 
about  lier  r«  lations  in  Yorksliire,  and 
had  an  enthusiastio  regard  for  my  father, 
a  portion  of  which  I  hoped  she  would 
transfer  to  his  unworthy  son.  So  at 
last  hand  clasped  htmd.  and  when  the 
first  note  had  announced  the  first  guest, 
she  gave  me  the  kiss  of  oousinhood  and 
ran  upstairs  to  meet  her  mother. 

The  dinner  was  a  very  excellent  one. 
The  churm  to  me  was,  beyond  Cousin 
Clara,  who  sat  directly  opposite,  the 
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presence  of  two  or  three  guests,  of  whom 
I  had  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  pnblio 
papers,  bat  had  never  contemplated 
with  the  eyes  of  the  fiesh.  The  lord  of 
the  absent  Lady  Pendleton  was  a  oele- 
brated  judge;  but  she  had  probably 
wept  more  over  her  poodle  than  over 
aDY  number  of  criminals  whom  the 
jndge  bad  hung.  Then  there  was  a 
KTeat  M.P.,  with  a  boundless  capacity 
for  work  and  talk;  and  I  perceivea 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he 
ventilated  every  fact  and  idea  with 
which  he  fiivoured  the  House  and  the 
country  the  following  Tuesday  night. 
Aa  a  rule,  however,  very  great  people 
are  not  so  impressive  in  the  undress  of 
private  life  as  when  they  are  'upon 
their  legs,'  or  girt  with  the  insignia  of 
o£9ce.  Still  it  was  a  happy  night;  but 
I  thought  the  judge  and  the  M.JP.  talked 
poor  stuff  compared  to  what  Cousin 
Clara  said. 

I  came  whenever  I  had  a  chance  to 
St  Oeorge's  Road.    Claia  was  always 
kind  ana  courteous,  very  pleasant  in 
maimer,  and,  if  she  had  tlie  woman's 
wit  with  which   I  credited    her,  she 
would  have  known  how  fond  I  was  of 
her  sweet  fiioe.    But  I  peiceived  that  I 
was  not  very  popular  with  my  uncle 
and  aunt.     I  really  think  my  uncle 
Blogue  had  a  not  unkindly  feeling  to- 
wards me.    But  he  was  emphatically 
*a  man  undec  authority,'  absolutely 
subjugated   by  Aunt  Jemima.     Mrs. 
Blogne  always  gave  me  a  sickly,  stereo- 
tvped  smile,  and  a  hysterical  shake  of 
that  codfish  hand  of  hers.    I  perceived 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  cycle  in  this 
curious  household  which  quite  reversed 
all  mv  limited  notions  of  propriety— the 
wife  oomineering  over  the  husband,  and 
the  daughter,  in  a  sweetly  impemtive 
iashion,  over  the  mother.    However,  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  the  old  people  did 
not  care  very  much  for  my  company. 
As  a  rule,  I  went  through  the  farce  of 
asking  if  they  were  at  home ;  but  they 
must,  I  think,  have  understood  that  I 
did  not  care  very  greatly  if  only  the 
young  lady  were  in  the  drawing-room. 
One  day  I  got  a  letter  from  my  honoured 
father  which  was  not  at   all  to  my 
liking— at  least  the  P.S.  alarmed  me, 
which  was  this :  'I  am  afraid  you  are 
giving  your  uncle  Blogue  too  much  <^ 
yow  company.    The  wise  man  tells  us 
to  withdraw  the  foot  from  our  neigh- 
bonr's  house,  lest  he  weary  of  us.  Your 
unole  says,  a  little  unft^ngly,  that  yon 
come  very  often,  and  not  always  at 
convenient  times.'    Now  was  not  this 
a  passage  peculiarly  likely  to  gall  a 
young  man,  and  hurt  his  sense  of  his 
own  dignity  ?    It  hurt  all  my  amour' 


propre  that  I  should  be  supposed  to  go 
where  I  was  not  wanted.  I  kept  away 
for  weeks.  Wounded  sensibility  told 
me  never  again  to  cross  that  hateful 
threshold;  but  affection  reminded  me 
of  Clara's  bright  eves,  and  confidently 
assured  me  that  sue  at  least  had  no 
part  in  that  cruel  message. 

When  I  sunmioned  up  courage  to 
call  at  last,  the  door  was  opened  bv  a 
man-servant,  of  unamiable  ande?en  ror- 
bidding  aspect  He  took  a  very  de- 
liberate survey  of  me,  and  asked  for  my 
card.  He  then  informed  me  that  the 
&mily  was  all  hout  I  bore  my  dis- 
appointment as  I  could,  and  deliberated 
within  what  space  of  time  it  might  be 
deoent  for  me,  considering  my  uncle's 
expression  of  weariness,  to  call  again. 
I  determined  to  allow  him  the  eternity 
of  a  lunar  month.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  month  I  onoe  more  fiiced  Cer- 
berus. 'Not  at  home,*  said  he,  very 
sharply.  'When  will  thevbe  at  home  f* 
I  asked,  with  a  failing  heart  *  Don't 
know,  sir;  hout  for  the  day.'  I  pro- 
longed the  lunar  month  to  the  space  of 
a  calendar  month  before  the  next  call, 
and  then  I  knocked  at  the  door  once 
more.  It  was  in  the  evening,  this  time, 
between  eight  and  nine.  I  read  the 
inevitable  *Not  at  home'  upon  the 
sooimdrers  stolid  face.  '  How  very  un- 
fortunute  t'  I  exclaimed.  *  Weiy  imfor- 
tunate  indeed,'  said  the  man ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  did  not  put  his  tongue 
into  his  cheek.  As  I  turned  away  I 
cast  a  look  t)aok  towards  the  drawings 
room,  and  there  I  saw  lights.  *  Veiy 
odd,'  I  thought,  *  when  there  is  no  one 
in  the  house.*  This  unhappy  experience 
happened  once  or  twice  again,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  I  must  give  up  call- 
ing altogether. 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  some 
weeks  after  my  last  failure,  and  I  waa 
sittmg  moodily  in  my  rooms.  It  waa 
long  |Muit  busineos  hours,  and  I  had 
been  mtending  to  ran  down  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  for  a  half-holiday,  and 
was  thinking  how  sweet  it  would  be  to 
have  Cousin  Clara  there  at  the  Rosary 
and  by  the  lakes.  It  was  dull  work, 
however,  to  go  by  oneself,  and  I  had 
given  up  the  notion.  Presently  there- 
came  a  gentle  rap  at  the  office-door.  I 
wondertfd  greatly  what  should  bring- 
clients  at  that  time;  for  my  few  friends 
were  very  unlikely  to  call  at  an  hour 
when  they  and  I  would  most  likely  be 
away,  from  town.  There  was  noderk 
in  attendance,  and  when  I  opened 
the  door  I  saw  two  young  ladies. 
I  immediately  recognised  my  cousin 
Clara,  and  presently  her  lady*B-maid 
— possibly  a   shade   better,   certainly 
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sevemi  shades  more  showily,  dressed 
than  herself.  With  the  utmodt  joy  and 
eagerness  I  hnrried  her  into  my  room, 
leaving  the  maid  in  a  clerk's  room  ad- 
joining. I  seated  myself  on  my  tall 
stool,  while  she  sat  down  on  a  tin  box 
close  to  me,  labelled  '  The  Bight  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Z./  and  sappoeed  to  contain 
that  noble  lord's  most  predons  parch- 
ments. 

*  Oh,  Consin  Charlee  1'  she  exclaimed, 
*they  have  treated  yon  most  shame • 
fully,  and  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I 
thought  I  must  come  and  tell  you  ;  you 
must  not  think  it  was  my  fault.' 

*  What  is  it  all  about,  dear  Clara  ? 
Oh,  you  sweet,  kind  Clara,  to  come  to 
me  I  I  have  been  thoroughly  beaten  and 
broken-hearted,  that  I  could  never  see 
you  at  home.' 

'But  we  were  at  home,  Cousin 
Charlie,'  she  answered ;  '  but  it  was  one 
of  those  wicked  lies  which  we  tell  in 
London.  Papa  told  that  new  footman 
— ^the  btupid  wretch  I— to  say  '*  Not  at 
home."  And  twice  at  least,  Chtirlie, 
when  you  have  been  there  I  have 
watched  you  from  the  window  with  my 
eyes  full  at  papa's  unkiodness. 

*I  told  papa,  one  day,'  she  went  on, 
*  that  it  was  veiy  cruel  of  him  to  be  so 
unkind  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood;  and 
that,  as  you  did  not  know  much  about 
LondoD,  we  ought  properly  to  take  you 
to  the  Polytechnic  and  Madame  Tub- 
saud's,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
all  sorts  of  places.  Plapa  said  tluit  he 
did  not  approve  of  a  young  man  like 
you  wasting  your  time  at  a  house ;  and 
what  do  you  think  he  said,  Charlie  / 
— and  here  there  was  much  blushing— 
'  He  said  that  you  only  oame  to  see  ma, 
and  did  not  care  for  your  nude  and 
aunt.' 

'  I'm  afraid  it's  a  true  bill,  Clara.' 

'Then  that's  very  wrong  of  you, 
Charlie.  Be  pleaaed  to  remember  that 
your  uncle  and  aunt  are  my  papa  and 
mamma.' 

*  Well,  Clara,  and  what  did  you  say 
tothatr 

*  Why,  I  said  that  if  you  wanted  to 
see  me,  I  wanted  to  see  you ;  and  that 
if  he  meant  to  be  harsh  and  cruel,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  run  away  with 
you.' 

'Oh,  my  Clara!'  And  while  Clara 
was  saying,  'But  I  didn't  mean  it, 
Charlie;  I  didn't  indeed,'  I  hud  caught 
her  in  my  arms,  and  pressed  a  lover's 
kiss  on  her  unresisting  lips. 

It  was  very  sudden ;  I  dare  say  it 
was  very  wrong ;  but  Clara  and  I  were 
engaged.  How  the  dingy  office  became 
beautified  and  glorified  all  at  once ! 
Unhappily,  the  engagement  was  to  be 


kept  a  aeoret  from  the  paiento— an  nn- 

fleasant  and  unhappy  state  of  afiairf . 
t  was  not  my  fault,  however,  but  the 
fault  of  Undo  Blogue.  For  myiieli;  I 
could  have  been  content  to  have  shouted 
my  happiness  from  the  housetop.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to  lay  oot  a  regular  little 
plan  of  operations  to  see  all  I  could  of 
Clara.  Sometimes,  as  the  evening:} 
grew  lonxer,  I  would  meet  her  as  she 
was  shopping  in  Oxford  Street  or  Begent 
Street ;  and  once— ah,  Iwppy  day  1— in 
Covent  Garden  Market;  and  if  the 
mother  was  not  with  her  I  could  get 
ten  minutes'  chat  with  her.  There  was 
one  house  where  I  was  asked  to  dinner 
to  meet  her ;  but  Clara  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  that  house  again.  Bot  if  she 
went  to  the  Opera  or  one  of  the  theatre^ 
I  contrived  sometimes  to  see  her,  and 
always  to  look  at  her  dear  face.  It  will 
readdy  be  understood  that  I  found  ways 
and  means  of  corresponding  with  her. 

But  I  may  venture  to  ^ay  that  my 
nature  was  quite  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
intrigu&  I  was  grieved  that  I  should 
be  engaged  to  Clara,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  tell  my  own  mother.  I  could  ^ay 
nothing  to  thode  at  home,  lest  the  news 
should  travel  back  to  St.  George's  Bead. 
So  I  maile  up  my  mind  to  brave  the 
lion  in  his  den,  and  I  pounced  upon 
Uncle  Blogue.  I  watched  my  oppor- 
tunity, and  caught  him  one  afternoon, 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  Beiorm, 
at  the  doorbtep. 

'  Uncle,'  I  said,  *  1  want  to  speak  to 
you  on  a  deeply  important  matter  which 
concerns  my  happiness,  and  perhaps 
your  own,' 

'  Well,  Charles,'  he  said. '  I  am  very 
busy  to-day,  and  you  had  better  perhaps 
send  me  a  letter.' 

'  No,  uncle,'  I  eaid ; '  I  can't  send  yon 
a  letter ;  and  it  is  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns you.  almost  as  much  as  myself.' 

He  took  out  his  latch-key,  and  mo- 
tioned me  to  follow  him.  He  led  the 
way  into  his  study  behind  the  dining- 
room,  and  sitting  down,  composed  him- 
sdf  into  an  inquiring  attituae. 

'Well,  Nephew  Ci.arleV  he  eaid, 
curtly, '  and  what  ilo  you  want?' 

'iJude,'  I  said,  'I  love  my  cousin 
Clara,  and  I  feel  I  must  tell  you  fco : 
and  I  implore  yon  to  take  my  avowal 
kindly.' 

My  uncle  gave  a  grimly  Earcastic 
look,  and  then  went  on,  drily — 

'  You  desire,  I  presume,  to  make  me 
a  proposal  of  marriage  for  my  daughter, 
Miss  Clara  Blogue  ?* 

*Yei,  uncle,'  I  replied,  somehow  a 
little  crestfallen  at  the  pomposity  oi 
his  announcement. 

'May  I  inquire.  Nephew  Charles,' 
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fald  my  uude,  with  the  pompous 
element  unplca&Aiitly  predomiDating, 
*  whether  jou  are  able  to  maintain  my 
<laughter  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
she  has  been  hitherto  aocostomed  V 

*  Uncle/  I  replied,  *  I  love  my  ooosin 
Clara,  and  I  belieye  she  is  not  alto- 
fii:ether  indifferent  to  me.'  I  believed 
4hat  was  the  proper  way  of  putting 
things  mildly.  The  old  gentleman 
looked  greatly  disgusted,  but  waved  his 
hand  and  interrupted. 

'My  daughter  Clara  is  so  young 
and  inexperienced,  that  she  does  not 
know  whether  she  is  indifferent  or 
whether  she  is  not  indifferent.  Let  me 
repeat  my  question,  young  sir.  My 
daughter  is  aoeustomed  to  a  carriage, 
to  her  own  maid,  to  the  Opera,  to 
parties,  to  tours  in  the  recess.  May  I 
simply  ask  you  how  much  you  have  a 
year?' 

'  About  two  hundred  a  year,  uncle.' 

*  Absolute  poverty  I  sheer  destitution  1' 
said  my  uncle.  *I  could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  such  an  exceedingly 
Absurd  proposition.  But  Iwill  bephun 
with  you.  Nephew  Charles,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view  yon  would  not 
suit  me  as  a  son-in-law.  But,  Nephew 
Charles,'  he  added*  with  the  utmost 
solemnity  of  manner,  *  I  do  not  take  a 
worldly  view.  I  object  on  principle  to 
the  intermarriage  of  cousins.'  This  is 
a  valuable  remark,  which,  I  believe, 
has  frequently  been  made  in  cases 
parallel  to  my  own,  but  without  bring- 
ing home  a  sense  of  orimmality  to  Uie 
human  breast. 

I  confess  at  the  moment  that  I  was 
greatly  taken  aback. 

*My  daughter,*  continued  Uncle 
Blogue,  *  is  about  to  visit  some  friends 
in  Edinburgh.  We  have  some  notion 
that  a  tliorough  change  of  scene 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  her.  Good- 
morning,  Nephew  Cities.' 

My  uuole  had  spoken,  cruel  brute  I 
There  were  no  more  messages,  and 
no  more  pleasant  meetings.  I  ascer- 
tained, beyond  a  doubt,  that  Clara  was 
in  Edinburgh ;  but  I  oould  not  find  her 
address.  The  late  summer  and  the 
dull  autumn  wore  away,  and  I  had  a 
dull  pain  in  my  heart,  and  went  nio- 
ebanically  through  my  hardening  office 
work,  and  my  heart  hardened  to  it. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  I  was  returning  to  my  rooms 
in  a  very  dispuited  state  of  mind. 
From  considerations  of  the  res  anguUa 
'domi  I  wasnotgoinghome  this  Christmas. 
I  had  been  dining  at  some  chop-house, 
Jamiliar  to  many  denizens  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  had  tried  te  encourage  my- 


self by  usages  which  seemed  meet  for 
Christmas.  A  sympathetic  waiter 
brought  me  roast  beef  and  plumrpud- 
ding  afloat  in  blazing  brandy,  and  I  took 
one  or  two  mince-pies  in  pursuance 
of  the  time-honourod  fiction  tliat  so 
mtkiiy  minoe*pies  before  Christmas 
would  entail  so  many  happy  days  after 
it.  There  were  very  few  men  of  the  Inn 
there.  There  had  been  a  great  many 
hansoms  fiying  about  Gray's  Inn 
Square  this  afternoon,  with  hampers 
that  visibly  displayed  game,  oysters, 
and  codfish.  Even  such  homeward 
signs  as  these  unconsciously  saddened 
me.  The  notion  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  as  well  go  to  some  place  of 
amusement;  but  I  presently  resolved  to 
go  home,  and  think  of  Yorkshire, 
and  brood  and  dream  about  my  Clara. 
I  walked  up  and  down  in  the  square, 
feeling  very  melancholy,  enveloped  in 
a  thick  fog,  in  which  the  eas-lamps 
gleamed  lurid,  the  passers-by  other 
than  human,  and  the  very  cabs  swollen 
into  stage-coaches.  At  last  with  a 
groan  I  ascended  that  eternal  stair- 
case, greatly  desiderating  the  American 
lift  I  opened  the  door  with  my  latch- 
key and  struck  a  light  It  was  Clirist- 
mas  Eve  to  be  sure,  but  even  at  Christ- 
mss  there  are  ill-disposed  people 
who  insist  on  litigation.  I  took  out 
half  a  dozen  letters,  addressed  to  the 
firm,  and  there  were  a  couple  for  myself. 
One  was  from  my  mother.  I  knew  it 
would  be  long,  loving,  and  consolatory, 
and  I  laid  the  treasure  aside,  with  the 
intention  that  it  should  strenp:then  and 
help  me  on  Christmas  Day.  The  other, 
to  my  great  surprise,  was  a  letter  in 
handwriting  which  certainly  seemed 
to  be  the  handwriting  of  Unole  Blogue. 
It  ran  thus : 

*St.  (horgt'i  Rood,  S.W., 
*J)te.  2A, 
'My  dear  Nephew, 

*  Your  mother  mentions  in  a  letter 
that  you  are  staying  in  town  this  Christ- 
mas. I  do  not  like  to  think  of  your 
spending  it  alone  in  chambers,  while 
you  have  fiesh  and  blood  of  your  own 
in  London.  Will  you  come  to  an  early 
dinner  on  Christmas  Day  ?  It  is  an  early 
dinner  because  a  lot  of  children  nre 
coming  to  dine  with  us,  and  there  will 
be  no  grown-up  people  besides  our- 
selves. With  compliments  of  the  sea- 
son, your  affectionate  uncle, 

*  Nathaniel  Blogue. 
■  dutrles  Trsfford,  £»q.' 

I  confess  I  was  astonished  at  this 
letter.  Was  Uncle  Blogue  burying 
the  tomahawk,  and  lighting  the  pipe, 
and  extending    the    olive   branch  of 
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peace  ?  Then  I  felt  rather  vexed.  A 
one  o'clock  dinner  was  rather  a  fall  in 
life,  and  only  to  meet  a  lot  of  oliildren 
waa  an  additional  fall.  There  was 
not  a  word  ah.oat  Clara — ^not  the  alight- 
eflt  intimation  of  any  news  from  Edin- 
bnrgh.  I  felt  very  grand,  and  bad 
half  a  mind  to  send  a  dignified  re- 
Aual.  Bat  Clara's  parento,  qud  her 
pirenta,  seemed  to  have  an  attraction 
for  me,  and  aomehow  to  bring  me 
nearer  Clara.  When  the  Christmas 
morning  dawned  somehow  I  felt  very 
happy.  The  air  was  crisp  and  bradng. 
The  depression  of  last  night  had  worn 
away.  Then  I  went  to  Lincoln's 
Inn  Chapel,  heard  the  gorgeons  Christ- 
mas anthem,  listened  to  a  noble  sermon, 
and  though  I  had  nerer  been  at 
college  I  ooold  realize  my  fiivourite 
poet's  words: 

*  And  beard  onm  more  in  ooU^e  fanci 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make. 
And  thuDder  music  rolling  shake 
The  prophets  bbsoned  In  the  panes.' 

Then  I  proceeded  to  the  river,  and 
took  a  steamer  which  landed  me  at  St. 
George's  Pier,  Pimlioo,  whence  I  soon 
made  my  way  to  St.  Greorge's  Road.  It 
was  a  little  late,  but  my  uncle  and  Aunt 
Jemima  received  me  very  graciously. 
The  twinkle  in  Unde  Blo^ue's  eye — 
the  one  peculiarity  about  him  which  I 
rather  Uked — was  a  merrier  twinkle 
than  ever  I  thought  it  could  have  been, 
and  ^et  he  had  an  anxious  look.  Aunt 
Jemima  had  a  subdued  and  what  really 
appeared  to  me  a  somewhat  deprecat- 
ing expression  of  countenance.  There 
were  a  lot  of  children  who  were  congre- 
gated in  the  study,  in  a  state  of  great 
elee  and  expectation  surrounding  a 
Christmas-tree. 

There  were  a  neat  manv  pretty 
presents  about,  and  each  child  invited 
had  a  Christmas-box.  Then  there  was 
a  little  talk  about  Christmas-boxes. 

'  Whatever  custom  goes  out,  I  think 
the  oubtom  of  Christmas-boxes  will 
never  go  out,*  said  Mr&  Blogue. 

*  I  always  think  the  postman  ought  to 
have  a  good  Christmas-box,'  said  a  pretty 
child,  tall  for  her  age.  *He  brought 
me  such  lovely  valentines  this  year.' 

'  But  everybody  wants  a  Christmas- 
box,'  said  Mrs.  Blogue.  *  Policemen, 
newspHper-boy,  butcher,  baker,  and  all 
the  rest.  It  would  be  much  more 
reasonable  if  they  gave  Christmas- 
boxes  to  those  who  have  to  keep 
them.' 

*  Would  you  like  a  Christmas-box, 
Nephew  Charles?*  Mid  Uncle  Blogue, 
with  a  peculiar  twinkle  of  that  solitary 
redeeming  feature,  his  eye. 


'No  kind  offer  refosed,  uncle,*  I 
answered.  'The  smallest  Christmab- 
box  thankfully  accepted.' 

'  We  have  not  forgotten  you,  Charles,' 
he  said,  with  some  kindness ;  '  I  have  a 
Christmas-box  for  you  somewhere. 
Let  me  see— where  is  it?*  And  he 
felt  in  his  pocket,  and  pretended  to 
look  about  the  room.  '  Ah  !  I  recollect 
now,'  he  said.  *  You  will  find  it  lying 
upon  the  bo&  in  the  drawing-ixxnn. 
You  had  better  go  and  look  for  it.' 

I  went  upstairs,  wondering  very 
greatly  what  might  be  the  meaning 
of  this  unusual  piece  of  civility  on  the 
part  of  Unole  Blogue. 

But  when  I  opened  the  drawing- 
room  door — oh,  hfwt  of  miite  1 — tliere, 
on  the  sofa,  was  my  coDsin  Clara, 
rather  ill  and  worn  in  looks,  but 
stretching  out  her  hands  towards  me; 
and,  giving  a  little  cry  of  joy,  in  a 
moment  she  was  in  my  trms. 

Then  she  told  me  all.  They  had 
sent  her  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  ex- 
acted  a  solemn  promise  from  her  th^st 
she  should  not  correspond  with  ma  Her 
friends  in  Edinburgh  had  received 
instructions  to  do  all  they  could  to 
occupy  and  divert  her  mind.  She  had 
gone  on  a  tour  through  the  Lakes  and 
the  Caledonian  Canid;  and  they  had 
taken  her  to  all  kinds  of  amusements 
and  parties  when  they  got  back  to  their 
own  *  romantic  town.  Bot  she  did  not 
forget  that  heart  and  faith  were  pledged 
to  her  cousin  Charles ;  and  the  thought 
that  she  was  so  fkr  away  ttom  him— 
the  thought  that  she  was  never  more 
to  have  communioation  vrith  him — 
pressed  heavily  upon  her  spirits,  and 
spoilt  all  enjoyment.  She  had  re- 
turned to  London  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  in  a  very  unsatjsfactoiy 
state  of  health.  Then  they  called  in 
the  doctor.  The  doctor  punled  and 
prescribed,  and  called  in  another  doctor 
more  illustrious  than  himself.  Tbey 
agreed  that  both  the  complaint  and 
the  remedy  were  beyond  their  art 
Then  the  famOy  doctor,  with  the 
advice  of  the  consulted  doctor,  asked 
Uncle  Blogue  if  there  was  anything 
on  his  daughter's  mind  that  might 
account  for  her  ill-health  a&d  depres* 
sion.  Mr.  Blogue  replied  that  there 
had  been  a  silly  love  affair  which 
she  had  not  altogether  been  able  to 
dismiss  from  her  mind.  The  doctor 
said  that  the  silly  love  affair  was  a 
very  important  matter  indeed,  and 
tliat,  if  he  did  not  widi  his  daoghtar 
to  go  into  a  decline,  he  had  better 
aminge  it  with  the  young  fellow. 
This  had  happened  only  yesterdayf 
and  Uncle  Blogue^  in  a  gr^t  fright, 
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and  zealoQfly  incited  by  the  doting 
mother,  had  aent  for  me  at  once. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  found  on  the  sofa 
that  Christmas  Day  the  best  Christmas- 
box  which  I  had  ever  received  in  all 
my  life.  My  uncle  acted  liberally,  and 
we  began  on  much  more  than  two 
hundred  a  year.    My  mother,  overjoyed. 


came  up  to  the  wedding  ceremony ;  but 
long  before  tiiat  happy  mom,  on  Clara's 
candid  face  the  lilies  had  yielded  to 
the  brightening  roses.  Uncle  Blogne's 
only  regret  is  that  he  did  not  send  me 
to  college,  and,  as  he  considers,  make 
me  better  fitted  for  my^  lofty  destiny 
as  his  son-in-law. 


PEEBUNT  ET  IMPUTANTUB. 


I. 

A  NOTHER  turn,  old  Father  Time ! 
A    The  sand  is  slowly  dropping. 
We  rush — alas  I  the  fatal  chime 

Tuo  fast  a  train  for  stopping. 
Time's  locomotive  cannot  wait. 

Bat  waves  a  sad  denial : 
'  You're  jast  in  time  to  be  too  late,' 

Says  CiiroQos  at  the  dial. 

n. 

Bome  whizz  away,  and  some  remain 

To  muse  in  desperation 
Of  lucky  fellows  m  the  train 

And  sad  ones  at  the  station. 
Cool  sixty-eight  to  whom  we  bow 

Is  off  to  seal  his  cutter, 
While  tired  tiiirty  mops  his  brow 

And  toils  for  bread  and  batter. 

nL 

Miss  Isabel  has  married  well — 

A  baronet  rheumatio— 
While  Winifred  in  Oamberwell 

Is  teaching  in  an  attic. 
Sir  Lancelot,  who  lored  the  poor, 

Is  missed  at  the  assizes ; 
While  Hodge,  the  brewei^--bnited  boor  I — 

The  castls  vulgarizes. 

IV. 

Bare  cultured  gentlemen  we  find 

By  priggishness  are  beaten. 
And  half  the  sixth  is  left  behind 

By  all  the  fifth  at  Eton. 
Old  Beau  is  longing  for  an  heir 

And  speculates  on  '  may  he's,' 
While  Flo  \b  puzzled  what  to  wear 

With  half  a  dozen  babies. 

V. 

Still  surely  goes  the  dial  round. 

To-day  beo^mes  to-morrow ; 
Some  summer  in  the  past  we  found, 

Though  kiss'd  with  showers  of  sonow. 
But  God  be  praised  if  we  can  sing. 

As  each  old  year  rolls  over, 
Of  loves  still  fresh  and  bloesonung 

And  lives  as  sweet  as  clover  I 
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CHEISTMAS  DECORATIONS. 


BOUGHS  from  the  holly,  and  misUotoe  berry, 
Circle  them  roond  ia  oontnet  bright ; 
Ooloon  Bhould  be  as  the  eenson,  merry ; 

Haate,  we  moat  finish  the  room  to-night  1 
Clad  are  the  fields  in  snowy  apparel, 

Such  08  is  meet  for  Christmas  time ; 
Waits  withont  chant  Christmas  carol, 
Bells  from  steeple,  ring  ont  your  chime  I 

Labour  of  sculptor,  or  work  of  painter 

Deftly  wreath  with  its  coronet  green. 
Portrait  of  hero,  warrior,  saint,  or 

Friend  remoyed  by  long  seas  between. 
Merrily  work,  young  hands  and  nimble ; 

Laurel  and  holly  play  well  your  ports  ; 
And  yet  for  Christmas  the  fittest  symbol 

Are  smiling  faces  and  glowing  hearts ! 

Yon  there  is  one  once  dearly  cherished ! 

His  fiice  looks  down  on  our  work  to-night. 
At  .the  opening  onset  of  life  lie  perished — 

How  shall  we  deck  his  portrait  right  ? 
With  holiday  laurel  its  frame  adorning, 

Or  wreath  of  'secular  cypress '  bough. 
Laughter  or  tears,  or  joy  or  mourning, 

Which  wonld  he  wish,  could  he  speak  to  us  now  ? 

Still  as  a  statue,  beautiful,  gleaming 

Her  face  in  the  fliolight's  ruddy  ray. 
Motionless  e'en  as  the  marble  seeming, 

Who  is  the  tenant  of  yon  niche — say  ? 
Moyes  there  life  in  each  fiiultlcss  feature, 

Pulses  life's  blood  in  that  exquisite  frame  ? 
Is  it  a  sentient,  animate  creature, 

Is  it  some  form  with  a  classical  name? 

Weaye  for  het  brow  a  coronet — throw  it 

Bound  her  as  seemeth  a  marble  queen; 
Tet  to  inspire  the  lay  of  poet 

Sweeter  is' she  than  marble,  I  ween. 
See,  yes,  it  moyes  I  with  life's  quas^ation 

Throb  the  pulses  and  glow  the  face ; 
She  is  no  sculptor's  ODid  creation, 

Fair-haired,  bonny-browed,  laughing  Grace  1 
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HAEEY    NOETHWOOD. 
By  Mart  Howttt. 


OHAPTEB  I. 


IT  was  the  second  week  in  February. 
The  early  winter  had  been  nnosoally 
mUd,  with  neither  frost  nor  snow  till 
after  CShristmas ;  then  the  severity  of 
the  season  began  without  mitigation. 
There  was  every  kind  of  bad  weather 
through  January,  with  intense  cold. 
With  February  came  a  change,  but  only 
for  the  worse — inasmuch  as  damp,  raw 
fog  took  the  place  of  clear,  frosty  air. 
The  atmosphere  was  in  fact  so  satiuated 
with  wet,  that,  without  actual  rain, 
people  used  umbrellas.  How  dismiU 
ana  dirty  and  forlorn  was  London  I  Old 
people,  and  consumptive  young  ones, 
died  without  end,  and* every  nervous 
invalid  believed  himself  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave. 

It  was  a  melancholy  time.  Poor, 
half-dad  wretches  shivered  and  shuffled 
along  the  pavements,  escaping  to  shelter, 
because  so  few  were  abrowl  to  take 
compassion  on  them. 

Yet  London  had  its  gaieties.  As  the 
Thursday  evening  wore  into  night, 
handsome  lighted  carriages'drove  along 
towards  centres,  where  during  the  day 
awnings  had  been  erected  across  the 
pavement  to  the  doorways,  and  now 
carpet  was  rolled  out,  tliat  the  satin- 
slippered  feet  of  delicate  ladies,  in 
scarlet  and  blue  and  gold-striped  opera- 
cloaks,  alighting  from  their  warm  car- 
riages, might  not  touch  the  cold  flag- 
stones. All  was  bright  within  doors ; 
powdered* servants  in  rich  liveries  re- 
ceiTed  the  guests;  link-boys  stood 
without  to  light  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, in  which  were  huddled  together 
})oor,  dirty,  forlorn  wretches,  eagerly 
ooking  on,  as  if  at  angels  entering 
paradise. 

Many  a  gala-scene  such  as  this  oc- 
curred that  night  in  London.  But  no 
one  was  more  brilliant  or  more  crowded 
than  that  given  at  305  Portland  Place, 
by  the  rich  and  fuhionable  family  of 
the  Olitheroe-Northwoods.  AU  the 
world  knew  them  and  visited  with 
them;  and  now  half  Portland  Place 
was  filled  with  the  carriages  of  their 
guests,  one  long  line  driving  ofE)  and 
another  long  and  ever-increasing  line 
driving  up  to  set  down. 

The  Glitheroe-Northwoods  were  the 
very  centre  of  fashion.  The  grand 
Countess  Picciola,  whom  Mr.  North  wood 
had  married  in  Borne  some  years  before. 


had  given  wonderful  ^clai  to  his  immense 
fortune.  There  was  but  one  daughter.  It 
is  true  there  was  a  son,  but  nobody  ever 
heard  of  him.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
queer;  perhaps  his  brain  was  a  little 
affected;  at  nil  events,  he  was  in  India, 
where  his  father  had  sent  him  years 
ago,  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  daugliter  was  very  handsome, 
and  would  of  course  have  a  great  for- 
tune from  her  father,  besides  which,  it 
was  known  to  the  intimate  friends  of 
the  family  that  she  had  expectations 
from  old  Lady  Beryl,  a  cousm  of  her 
mother's,  who  was  prodigiously  ricb. 
With  all  these  advantages  it  was  strange 
that  ^e  was  not  yet  married;  still,, 
stnmge  things  happen  in  the  matri- 
monial world ;  and  now,  alter  twelve 
seasons  in  London  and  elsewhere — as 
well  as  at  Baden-Baden  and  Hombuig 
and  other  places  of  fashionable  conti- 
nental resort— she  and  her  &mily  were 
back  in  London;  and  being  followed 
here  by  a  Bnssian  lover,  Count  Boman- 
hoff,  attached  to  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burg, whose  sister,  the  Countess  Paul- 
owsky,  was  now  staying  with  ber,  this 
her  last  winter  in  London  would  be  as 
gay  as  possible. 

In  the  very  thick  and  throng  of  the 
arriving  carriages  drove  up  a  railway 
cab  from  the  Waterloo  Station,  contain- 
ing within  it  a  tall,  thin,  sallow-oom- 
plezioned  young  man,  who  with  an 
annoyed  and  impatient  countenance  and 
manner  regarded  the  crush  of  carriages. 
For  one  moment  the  cab-window  was 
hastily  let  down,  and  he  was  looking 
forth;  the  next  the  head  was  with- 
drawn and  the  window  dashed  up  again 
with  some  expression  Tery  like  an  im- 
precation. The  driver  looked  towards 
his  fare  from  his  seat,  and  finding  no 
response,  dismounted. 

Was  the  gentleman  sure  this  was  the 
house  ?  There  was  a  svfarray,  and  no 
getting  up  to  the  door.  Did  the  gentle- 
man say  305  ? 

Again  the  window  was  partially  let 
down,  and  the  gentleman  replied  that 
it  was  all  right;  but  his  agitated  voice 
gave  a  sense  to  the  words  which  contn^ 
dieted  their  literal  meaning.  He  hesi- 
tated, and  the  driver  waited  to  know 
his  will.  At  first  he  thought  he  would 
alight  below  the  advancing  carriages, 
and  walk  to  the  door.    Then  he  would 
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not:  he  wonid  wait;  tlio  cab  must 
drive  up  in  its  turn.  IIo  was  both 
impatient  and  undecided.  He  tlirew 
Iiimaelf  back  in  the  cab  with  a  senae  of 
bitter  disappointment  He  was  ill  and 
weak,  botn  mind  and  body,  and  felt 
bitterly  annoyed ;  but  he  said  to  himself 
*  they  did  not  know  that  I  should  oome 
to-night.* 

Tho  driver  took  his  seat  on  the  box, 
turned  his  horse,  and  drove  back  to  the 
tail  of  the  long  line  of  advancing  car- 
riages; and  again  the  sick  young  man 
offered  himself  consolation  in  the 
thought  thai  this  reception  was  only 
inopportune. 

The  momentary  anger  was  gone  as 
the  cab  slowly  nearea  the  door;  and 
that  faith  in  eomtn^  home  which  belongs 
to  the  human  heart  thrilled  him  with  an 
agitation  which  was  almost  joy. 

Scarlet  and  gold«  blue  and  silver, 
satin  and  costly  fur,  and  a  sweet  per- 
fume passed  from  the  last  carriage  over 
the  s<^  crimson-carpeted  pavement  up 
the  low  steps  of  the  door.  Then  fol- 
lowed that  common  cab,  out  of  which 
stepped  a  weary,  travel- worn,  and  ap- 
parently feeble  yonng  man,  with  many 
wraps  and  a  small  quantity  of  not  veiy 
aristocratic-looking  luggage — all  his 
heavy  luggage  remaining  in  the  Indian 
steamer  at  Southampton.  This  was  an 
arrival  that  caused  wonderment  in  the 
dingy,  gazing  crowd  outside  the  awning, 
ana  stul  greater  wonderment  amongst 
thepowd^ed  servants  in  the  halL 

Tne  sallow -complexioned  stranger 
and  his  mther  shabby  luggage  were  ad- 
mitted, and  more  scarlet  and  purple  and 
blue  and  gold  followed. 

Mi.  Henry  CUthooe-Korthwood  was 
the  name  he  gave;  and  the  looks  of 
the  servants  showed  that  they  knew 
him  not  The  blank  fiioes  that  stared 
at  him  roused  a  sudden  anger  in  him, 
who  for  the  last  ten  years  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  ready  obedience  of 
Hindoo  service,  and  in  a  voice  of  com- 
mand he  desired  to  see  Miss  North- 
wood. 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  1'  mentally  exclaimed 
the  imperious  servant  to  whom  this 
command  was  given— yet  it  had  its 
effect  A  message  readied  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  anon  a  neat-looking 
young  housemaid  invited  him  to  follow 
her  upstairs— by  the  back  staircase,  of 
course,  beeause  the  principal  staircase 
was  occupied  by  ascending  and  descend- 
ing guests,  down  which  came  also  a 
buzz  and  murmur  of  voices,  whilst 
through  the  open  doors  swelled  the 
sound  of  music  and  a  rich  voice  eang 
'  La  donna  e  mobile.' 

'Miss  Korthwood,  she  sing,*  said  a 


tall  man  out  of  livery,  a  Swiss  valet, 
whom  her  brother  had  desired  to  inform 
Miss  North  wood  of  his  arrival ;  *  and  I 
may  not  say  no  one  come.* 

An  overpowering  sense  of  neglect, 
where  he  had  looked  for  loving  wel- 
come, stronger  than  anger,  subdued 
him  almost  to  the  unmaniy  weakness 
of  ieara,  as  he  followed  the  young 
maidservant  up  the  back  staircase, 
whilst  a  disengaged  servant,  who  looked 
very  like  a  groom,  and  had  tnmed  up 
somewhere,  carried  his  luggage  after 
him. 

He  was  taken  up  one  flight  of  stairs 
after  another  to  an  imerior  back 
chamber,  in  which  was  no  evidence  of 
preparation.  Yet  the  yoong  woman 
said,  as  she  lighted  the  gas — 

'  This  room  was  got  ready  for 
you  last  week,  sir;  only  the  house- 
keeper did  not  know  when  you  were 
coming,  else  the  fire  would  hiave  been 
lighted.' 

Now  Mr.  Glitheroe-Northwood  burst 
farih  into  anger  somewhat  like  an 
eastern  despot ;  and  the  young  woman 
and  the  groom-like  servant  with  the 
portmanteau  stood  in  silent  dismay. 
whilst  the  housekeeper,  who  had 
followed  in  the  wake,  spoke  in  a  mild 
mollifying  tone. 

'  Yes,  it  was  dreadful  weather — and  a 
chamber  without  a  fire— and  anybody 
coming  off  a  journey  1  But  neither 
Miss  Northwood  nor  her  ladyship  said 
when  he  was  coming.  It  was  an  infe- 
rior room,  she  must  confess,  but  the 
Countess  Paulowsky  had  the  large 
room,  and  the  next  to  it  was  occupied 
by  Madame  Duval«  her  ladyship's  maid 
— but  now  she  thought  of  it  he  might 
for  sure  have  that  room,  at  least  for  the 
night :  and  there  was  a  fire  in  it,  and 
allcomfortable, for  madame  was  parti- 
cular^only  she  was  very  good-natured 
and  obliging — and  Miss  Northwood  or 
her  ladyship  wonld  order  another  room 
in  the  morning;  only  she  was  afraid 
madam's  room  was  untidy,  because 
she  had  all  the  countess's  things  to  look 
after. 

She  had  been  enabled  to  make  this 
long  speech  and  thus  arrange  affairs 
because  the  young  man  seemMl  unable 
to  put  his  indignation  into  words  strong 
enough  to  express  it  Rejecting  the 
offer  of  Madame  Duval's  room,  he  de- 
clared he  would  go  to  an  hotel ;  and 
with  some  violent  Hindostanee  oath, 
which  expressed  his  feelings  better  than 
English  could  do,  he  brushed  past  the 
two  women. 

One  feature  of  the  malady  which, 
having  prostrated  him  in  India,  now 
sent  him  home  for  recovery,  was  his 
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total  incapacity  to  maintain  any  con- 
tinuoud  course  of  yiolent  action.  The 
next  moment  he  was  weak  as  water; 
and  to  cejry  out  this  threat  would  have 
been  impoflsible.  But  the  momentary 
outbuTBt  had  aeain  its  effect,  and  the 
three  servants  oefore  him  felt  an  in- 
crease of  respect. 

'Pardon  me,  sir/  said  ihe  house- 
keeper, with  bland  perBuasiveness  con- 
fronting him  on  the  landing,  and  thus 
arresting  his  steps ;  *  we'll  Dare  a  fire 
lighted  in  a  moment.  BIr.  Korthwood 
and  her  ladyship  would  be  so  hurt  if 
you  went.  Shall  I  send  in  word  that 
you  are  come,  air  T 

The  fire  was  being  lighted,  and  the 
poor  young  man  went  back  to  the 
room  without  replying  to  the  honse- 
keeper^s  last  question — glad  for  the 
moment  that  he  was  prerented  leaving 
the  hcmse,  and  the  next  moment  anciy 
with  himself  for  having  been  persuaded 
to  stay. 

But  the  lighting  of  the  fire  was  no 
easy  matter.  The  chimney  was  damp, 
and  the  heavy  external  atmoq^ere 
drove  down  the  smoke,  which  soon 
filled  the  room.  The  window  was 
obliged  to  be  opened ;  and  the  stranger, 
who  now  would  not  be  persuaded  in 
any  way  to  mend  his  condition,  was 
finally  left  to  himself^  to  be  talked  over 
amongst  the  servants  below.  Never- 
theless, the  housekeeper  did  the  best 
she  could  for  him,  by  sending  him  up 
hot  water  and  wine,  and  a  little  supper 
delicate  enough  to  tempt  an  invaiid's 
appetite. 

He  did  not  remove  his  travelling 
attire;  and  though  the  fire  burned  up, 
and  the  room  began  to  be  warm  and 
comfortable,  no  sense  of  comfort  or 
satiBfaction  came  to  his  mind.  He  fedt 
that  he  had  no  home  there,  yet  was 
painfully  conscious  that  he  had  not 
strength  enough  to  resent  with  a  man's 
spirit  the  neglect  that  met  him  in  his 
father's  house. 

As  he  thus  pondered  the  door  quickly 
opened,  and  a  toll,  stout,  handsome 
woman — ^no  longer  the  young  slender 
sister  of  former  days — attired  in  ros&- 
coloured  moire  antique^  and  blamng 
with  jewels,  entexed  the  rocnn. 

She  was  not  rapturously  overjoyed  to 
see  him,  nor  did  she  seem  aware  that 
his  reception  had  lacked  cordiality. 
Still,  she  kissed  his  forehead,  as  he  sat, 
with  a  show  of  tenderness,  and  held 
his  thin  hand  in  her  two  delicately- 
gloved  ones.  What  could  she  do  more  ? 
She  called  him  her  poor,  dear  Hany, 
and  said  his  fiither  thought  he  had 
better  rest  to-night,  and  he  would  see 
him  in  the  morning.    She  said  how 


unfortunate  it  was  that  he  should  come 
that  evening;  he  should  have  sent 
a  telegram  from  Southampton  to  say  he 
had  arrived.  But  Count  Komanhoff 
was  staying  in  London — he  was  with 
them  thAt  night ;  '  and  he  longs  to  see 
you,'  she  said;  'but  I'm  not  sure  that 
you'll  like  him — for  he  is  not  quite  one 
of  your  sort — ^but  he's  very  nice  1'  And 
the  Oounteas  Paulowsl^,  she  said,  was 
staying  in  the  house— she  was  ten  years 
older  than  Alexander,  and  had  been  a 
great  beauty  in  her  youth.  And  again 
she  was  so  sony  he  happened  to  arrive 
just  on  that  night ;  but  this  was  one  of 
the  Countess  Piociola's  receptions,  and 
she  made  them  so  charming  everybody 
was  delighted  to  come  to  them,  and  they 
always  had  such  fine  music. 

Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
*  Would  Miss  Northwood  be  so  good  as 
to  go  down— the  countess  wanted  her 
immediately.* 

Yes;  but  she  must  yet  have  a 
moment's  talk  with  her  dear  Harry,  for 
she  would  not  be  able  to  come  up  again 
that  nighty  and  to-morrow  they  were 
all  going  to  the  opening  of  Parliament 
— ^Mexander  wished  to  see  it,  and  in  the 

evening  to  the  ball  at  Lady ^'s.    It 

was  unfortunate  they  had  so  many  en- 
gagements just  then.  But  the  season 
was  early  this  year,  and  everybody  was 
coming  to  town ;  she  did  hope  dear  old 
Lady  Beryl  would  come — Hjauy  would 
like  her.  She  was  very  peculiar,  but 
so  sweet  and  kind  I 

But  now  she. must  really  go,  for  she 
was  sure  he  was  tired.    And,  by-the- 
by,  he  did  not  look  well — and  so  much 
older  1    She  had  reaUy  been  so  taken 
up  with  ^e  joy  of  seeing  him  that  she 
had  not  noticed  his  looksl    But  he  was 
tired;  and  if  he  wanted  anything  he 
must  be  sure  and  ring.    And  had  he 
not  a  servant  with  him  ?    Well,  it  was 
very  good,  but  rather  a  pity  to  have 
given  him  up  to  the  other  gentleman, 
even  though  he  was  so  ill.    But  she 
was  chatting  without  mercy,  and  he 
was  80  tired  1    He  must  go  to  bed ;  he 
would  be  better  after  a  nighfs  rest  He 
might  lie  as  long  as  he  liked  in  the 
morning,  only  if  he  came   down   to 
luncheon  he  would  see  papa — for  he 
never  made  his  appearance  before  tiien. 
And  they  all  were  so  impatient  to  see 
him.    Poor,  dear   Harry!    And  then 
laying  her  gloved  hand  on  his  shoulder 
she  was  80  Sony  to  go  1 

*  An  revoir,'  said  she,  in  conclusion ; 
and  gathering  together  her  long  skirts, 
pass^  out  of  the  room. 

Harry  was  not  hunsry  for  outward 
food,  and  of  that  abundance  was  before 
him;  but  he  was  hungry  to  fiuntneas 
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for  lo7e  and  sympathy,  for  the  tender- 
ness of  genuine  aflection,  which  would 
send  its  welcome  to  the  heart  lie 
locked  his  door;  and  whilst  the  con- 
fused buzz  of  mingling  Yoiocs  and  music 
and  mirth,  and  the  roar  of  carriages  Dsir 
into  the  morning,  sounded  in  and 
around  the  house,  he  lay  on  his  melan- 
choly bed,  and,  overcome  by  the  bur- 
den of  his  sick  heart  and  enervated 
frame,  wept  like  a  child  or  a  woman. 

Let  not  my  readers  despise  him  for 
this  weakness,  for  of  a  truth  he  feels 
sick  almost  to  death  ;  and  this  meeting 
with  his  sister,  the  cherished  love  of  his 
boyhood,  lay  like  an  icy  hand  on  his 
heart 


CHAPTER  If. 

Now  whilst  they  and  the  rest  of  the 
fashionable  world  are  sunk  in  downy 
(sleep,  may  I  be  allowed  a  few  words  on 
the  highly  respectable  family  of  Glitho* 
roc-Northwooa  ? 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  supposed 
not  to  know  the  want  of  money ;  and 
that  in  the  world's  estimation,  is  the 
foundation  and  oomcr-stone  of  respect- 
ability. Secondly,  the  head  of  tlie 
family  had  been  so  singularly  fortunate 
that  hin  name  was,  in  consequence, 
proverbial. 

He  was  the  "younger  son  of  a  younger 
son ;  and  his  grandfather  was  a  poor 
man,  dependent  on  a  half-brother  for 
the  means  of  educating  his  sons,  of 
whom  Thomas  was  the  voungest.  This 
rich  half-unde  grumbled  because  he  was 
called  upon  to  educate  his  nephews: 
nevertheless  he  did  it  for  the  credit  of 
the  family. 

They  were  the  Clitheroes  of  Sussex, 
and  the  youngest,  Thomas,  was  christ- 
ened North  wood,  after  his  godmother, 
a  single  lady  of  good  family,  but  no 
fortune,  a  friend  of  his  mother's.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  boys  that 
showed  any  abilities  at  school ;  and  in 
consequence  his  uncle  enabled  him  to 
study  law  as  he  grew  to  man's  estate. 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  twins,  and 
not  richly  endowed  by  nature,  died 
early. 

Thomas  therefore  remained  the  sole 
representative  of  this  branch  of  the 
house;  and  no  sooner  was  he  so  than 
Fortune  began  to  shower  her  gifts  upon 
him.  He  was  in  his  six-and-twentieth 
year,  a  briefless  barrister,  when  his  god- 
mother had  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
considerable  property  was  being  kept 
from  her  by  a  distant  relative,  and 
begged  him  to  undertake  her  cane. 

He  did  so  gladly ;  he  would  just  then 
Lave  undertaken  any  case,  let  it  have 


been  as  hopelefls  as  it  might  if  thex* 
were  only  money  to  fall  back  upon  for 
his  own  expenses.  He,  however,  proved 
the  old  lad  V  's  claims  to  be  valid ;  and  she, 
in  gratitude  to  him  for  so  doing,  left  him 
the  whole  property  at  her  death,  about 
two  years  afterwards,  with  the  condition 
tiiat  he  henceforth  took  the  name  of 
Northwood.  Thus  he  became  Clitheroe- 
Northwood. 

He  obtained  by  this  bequest  nxtj 
thousand  pounds;  and  then,  as  if  For- 
tune wished  to  surpass  ho'self  in  lavish 
generosity,  a  consm-german,  who  had 
been  lost  sight  of  by  his  family  for  half 
a  century,  turned  up  in  India,  as  the 
possessor  of  an  immense  fortune,  which 
he  had  amassed  by  the  growth  of  indigo 
and  cotton.  He  was  an  old  bachelor, 
and  the  fact  of  his  existence  and  death 
were  announced  by  the  agreeable  thougli 
singular  inielligenoe  tliat  he  had  left 
everv  penny  of  which  he  was  possessed 
'  to  his  cousin-german,  Thomas  Glithe- 
roe,  whom  ho  neither  knew  nor  cared 
for.' 

The  value  of  this  Indian  property 
was  said  to  amomit  to  half  a  miUioa; 
and  the  heir  to  it  then  an  old  man* 
died  as  it  were  from  sheer  astonishmeDt 
at  his  good  fortune;  and  his  bod 
troubled  himself  no  further  about  law. 

He  married  a  lovely  young  lady, 
without  fortune,  unless  her  pure, 
amiable  character  might  reckon  as 
such;  bought  a  fine  estate  in  Kent 
where  he  lived  in  great  style ;  took  a 
town  house  in  Portland  Place,  which 
he  furnished  without  regard  to  cost; 
and  thus  established,  as  I  have  said, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
London. 

Two  children  were  bom  of  this  mar- 
riage ;  first,  a  daughter,  wliich  was  a 
disappointment  because  the  bells  would 
have  rung  all  day,  and  an  ox  have  been 
roasted,  and  no  end  of  ale  been  drank 
at  the  village  in  Kent,  had  it  been  a 
son  and  heir.  However,  they  made  as 
nmch  of  ttie  daughter  as  possible,  and 
she  was  called  Thomasine  Henrietta, 
after  both  her  parents. 

A  vear  later  a  son  and  heir  was  bom; 
but  tne  bells  did  not  ring,  nor  yet  was 
there  feasting  in  the  Kentish  village, 
for  the  mother  scarcely  survived  the 
birth ;  and  the  first  sorrow  of  the  great 
man  came  when  he  least  expected  it 

There  was  an  immense  and  most 
sumptuous  funeral,  with  a  mural  tablet 
in  the  chancel,  commemorating  the 
beauty  and  the  virtues  of  her  who  slept 
beneath.  There  was  also,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  very  complete  nursery  csta- 
blishment,  wiUi  a  staff  of  phyaidatu} 
and  apothecaries — for  the   child   was 
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delicate  from  its  birtli ;  and  muny  were 
^e  fears  and  prognostics  that  it  never 
would  be  reared.  The  christening  was 
grand  but  solemn;  its  godfiather  and 
'godmother  the  wealthiest  of  the  wealthy; 
and  the  name  given  was  Henry  Thomas, 
•again  to  commemorate  both  pcu:ents; 
but  the  name  by  which  he  was  called 
was  Henry— or  Hany,  as  he  grew  older, 
for  the  other's  heart  dung  as  yet  to 
the  dead  mother. 

Poor  little  Harry!  They  scarcely 
let  him  do  anything  for  himself,  they 
were  so  afraid  of  losing  him.  At  ten 
years  old  he  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some but  delicate  boy,  peculiar  in  cha- 
racter and  difficult  to  manage,  because, 
in  truth,  everybody  managed  him  badly. 
His  father  indulged  him,  and  treated 
him  with  severi^  at  the  same  time. 
Their  characters  were  diametrically 
opposite;  and  the  boy  had  been  in- 
dulged to  that  degree  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  concealing  his  sentiments  and 
impulses.  He  preferred  playing  with 
«ny  village  lad,  no  matter  how  poor 
and  shabby,  to  riding  about  in  state 
either  by  his  father's  side  or  with  a 
groom  behind  him.  He  had  no  love  of 
money  except  to  give  away,  nor  yet 
of  fine  clothes,  bat  to  keep  him  warm ; 
80  that  on  one  occasion  he  clothed  a 
beggar-boy  in  his  Sunday  suit,  because 
he  was  in  rags  aad  shivering  with  cold. 
He  really  was  enough  to  drive  such 
superfine  and  conventional  people  as 
his  father  and  the  grand  folks  that  he 
associated  with  out  of  their  senses. 
Even  his  sister,  though  only  a  year 
older  than  himself,  was  often  ashamed 
of  him ;  but  then  she  was  a  thorough- 
bred young  lady,  full  of  every  grace  and 
possible  charm  that  the  finest  personal 
education  can  give. 

Harry  loved  his  sister  intensely;  his 
earliest  consciousness  of  beauty  was 
associated  with  her.  A  word  from  her 
would  tame  him,  as  it  were ;  and  she, 
encouraged  bv  her  lather,  who  was 
pleased  with  her  beauty  and  early  ac- 
oomplishments,  ruled  him  despotically. 

He  did  not  distinguish  lumself  at 
£ton,  excepting  for  his  unconvention- 
alism,  his  disregard  of  fStshion,  and  his 
utter  unimpressibility  by  rank  and 
wealth.  If  pure  singleness  of  heart, 
however,  a  character  wholly  without 

Siile — tlie  true  gold  of  mazdiood— could 
ve  obtained  honours,  he  would  have 
taken  the  first  rank.  But  it  was  not 
so;  and  his  father,  who  was  ambitious 
for  his  son,  was  extremely  disappointed 
and  displeased.  His  uster  was  the 
same.  What  could  Harry  mean  ?  He 
was  taU  and  good-lookiuG; ;  still,  there 
was  no  style  and  fashion  about  him.  He 
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would,  she  was  sore,  be  as  willing  to  bo 
a  ploughman  as  an  elegant  gentlemaa ; 
and  Harry,  incapable  of  feeling  the 
atrocity  of  his  sm,  declared  that  he 
would. 

He  was  now  eighteen,  and  still  gave 
no  hopes  of  mendmg  his  ways.  His 
sinter  was  presented  at  court,  and  all 
the  world  aomired  her. 

A  great  gulf  was  opening  between 
himself  and  his  family.  He  was  per- 
plexed and  troubled,  because  precisely 
those  jmpulses  and  tastes  which  were 
strongest  in  him  set  him  at  variance 
with  all  around  him.  Even  his  father^s 
clerical  friends  treated  him  as  one  to  be 
mourned  over,  who  was  taking  wrong 
courses,  ^ever  did  any  lad  wish  more 
honestlv  to  do"right,  and  seem  to  him- 
self to  fail  moro  completely.  He  began 
to  think  that  he  must  be  mistaken — tx 
he  was  not  conceited  and  full  of  self- 
love.  But  with  all  his  best  endeavoun 
he  could  neither  fall  into  nor  admire 
the  ways  of  the  world. 

He  went  to  Oxford  for  a  term  or  two ; 
but  neither  did  that  suit  him.  He  had 
tastes  neither  for  study  nor  yet  for  dis- 
sipation. His  father  was  seriously  angpnr; 
and  Henrietta  found  tune,  in  the  inidst 
of  her  gaieties,  to  weep  over  him. 

At  length  he  began  to  suspect  that 
what  he  wanted  was  simply  something 
to  do.  He  was  not  made  for  a  scholar 
any  more  than  for  a  fine  gentleman.  If 
somebody  would  only  have  allowed  him 
to  become  the  steward  of  his  landed 
property,  how  thankful  he  would  have 
Deen. 

He  made  his  sister  the  confidant  of 
his  wants  and  desires ;  but  she  could 
not  sympathize  with  him.  Indeed,  she 
was  at  that  time  too  much  engaged, 
too  much  in  a  flutter  of  pleasure  and 
the  world's  admiration,  to  have  time  or 
thought  to  give  him. 

His  father  considered  himself  very 
unfortcmate  in  his  son.  He  offered  to 
purchase  a  commission  for  him  in  any 
i-egiment  he  might  prefer ;  but  neither 
hM  he  a  taste  for  the  army.  The  mea- 
sure of  his  other's  diapleasuie  was  now 
full. 

There  were  estates  yet  in  India  be- 
longing to  the  old  cousin-german's  pro- 
perty, wMch  required  an  agent  to  look 
after.  A  genUeman  was  engaged  for 
that  purpose;  and  Harry,  thinkine 
that  he  had  found  what  he  wanted, 
proposed  to  his  flsither  that  he  should 
accompany  him.  His  father  gave  his 
consent  willmgly  enough,  declaring  to 
his  friends  that  he  was  glad  to  get  him 
out  of  the  country.  '  For,'  said  he,  *  he 
will  at  all  events  see  something  of  the 
world,  which  is  an  education  in  itself; 
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and  there  are  plenty  of  men  of  birth  and 
position  in  India,  if  he  will  only  avail 
nlmaelf  of  his  opportonities  and  advan- 
tages.' 

He  was  therefore  famished  hf  his 
father  with  a  whole  chestfol  of  letters 
of  introduction  to  all  the  men  of  infla- 
enoe.  diplomatic,  military,  and  civil,  in 
each  presidency. 

When  he  was  faiiiv  ont  of  the  oonntry 
Ills  &ther  began  to  oe  a  little  tolerant 
of  him.  *  For/  said  he,  '  it  is  not  every 
younf?  man  that  has  a  taste  for  stndy ; 
and  I  most  confess  that  he  never  ran 
into  debt,  nor  disgraced  his  family  in 
any  way.' 

Harry  was  glad  enough  to  be  o£  The 
only  pain  he  felt  was  in  leaving  his 
sister,  his  love  and  admiration  of  whom 
had  never  suffered  diminution,  and  who 
now,  at  the  last,  found  a  little  time  to 
bestow  upon  him.  She  sympathised  with 
him  in  his  Indian  prospects,  begged 
him  to  send  her  no  end  of  presents 
— which  he  gladly  promised.  They 
went  together  on  his  Uuit  evening  to  the 
opera ;  and  this  pleasure  he  remembered 
for  years,  though  she  was  thinking 
more  of  a  titled  admirer  whom  she 
hoped  to  secure  than  of  the  single- 
hearted  brother  and  fkithf^  friend  from 
whom  she  was  about  to  pari 

But  she  did  not  win  the  titled  lover. 
That  season  went  by  without  any 
matrimonial  triumph ;  and  her  fkther 
took  her  abroad,  travelling  en  prima  to 
Italy,  whence,  the  following  spring, 
she  wrote  the  tidings  to  her  brother  at 
Madras,  that  their  &ther  had  given 
them  a  stepmother  in  the  han£ome 
Countess  Piociola.  He  anxiously  asked 
in  return  what  was  her  opinion  of  the 
new  relative;  and  in  six  months  she 
replied  that  tiie  countess  was  an  angel, 
and  that  their  life  in  Paris  was 
heavenly. 

The  agent  whom  his  father  sent  out 
having  merely  taken  the  appointment 
to  gain  a  footing  in  India,  uirew  it  up 
after  a  year,  and  Harry,  young  as  he 
was,  undertook  the  management  Now 
Jie  was  in  his  element :  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, eet  much  praise  from  home,  be- 
cause his  fiftther  was  again  disappointed. 
Not  one  of  the  lettere  which  he  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  provide  for  him 
had  been  presented,  and  now  he  had 
voluntarilv  sunk  into  a  oommon'oivilian, 
devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  indigo.  The  influences  with 
which  this  groat  man  was  now  sur- 
rounded made  him  look  down  as  from 
an  eminence  on  his  first  wife ;  and  the 
only  allowance  he  could  make  for  his 
son  was  in  consideration  of  his  inherit- 
ing the  maternal  ohaiftoter. 


Harry  in  the  meantime  worked  Itaxd 
and  was  happy.  He  put  his  soul  into 
the  employment  to  which  he  had  given 
himself;  redressed  wrongs,  suooouRd 
the  oppressed,  introduce  order  snd 
strict  equity  into  his  government,  and 
was  beloved  and  honoured  by  thonsHndir 
of  poor  people,  who  till  then  knew  not 
what  justice  and  kindness  were.  He 
wrote  home  now  and  then — be  was  no 
great  letter-writer  at  best,  but  always 
endeavoured  to  make  his  letten  interest- 
ing and  amusing  to  his  sister.  Oh,  if 
she  would  only  have  replied  to  those 
letters  I  How  he  longed,  poor  fellow, 
as  the  day  of  the  mail's  arrival  ap- 

{>roached,  that  there  might  be  one  from 
ler.  Bat  they  were  few  and  fer  be- 
tween, and  told  him  mostly  of  people  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing.  For  the  last 
few  years  she  had  written  mnoh  of  old 
Lady  B^l,  a  distant  relation  of  their 
mother'a,  the  widow  of  Sir  mcholas 
Beryl,  an  immensely  rich  city  merchant, 
who  had  left  every  penny  to  her,  free 
for  her  own  disposal ;  and  Henrietta's 
hope  now  was  to  make  sure  of  her 
money  by  being  frequently  with  her. 
Harrv  came  to  detest  the  name  of  Lady 
Beryl,  and  wished  his  sister  would  in- 
troduce some  other  subject;  but  he 
never  told  her  so,  lest  she  should  cease 
to  write  to  him. 

He  had  now  been  ten  years  in  India* 
and  the  climate  and  the  arduous  work 
to  which  he  so  conscientiously  devoted 
himself  began  to  tell  seriously  upon  his 
constitution.  Spite  of  a  temperance 
equal  to  that  of  a  Brahmin,  his  health 
gave  way.  He  went  to  the  mountains, 
and  seemed  restored  only  to  suffer  still 
more  severelv.  He  was  reluctant  to 
leave  the  life  he  had  chosen  and  tiie 
people  whom  he  had  elevated,  and  by 
whom  he  was  almost  worshipped ;  but 
the  physician  warned  him  away  whilst 
there  was  yet  a  chance  of  restoration. 
He  wrote  home,^  therefere,  saying  he 
should  take, his  passage  home  in  the 
*  Jumna,'  which  would  arrive  about  the 
middle  of  February. 

All  his  &mily  were  this  winter  in 
London ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  anyof 
them  were  glad  of  his  return.  His 
father,  whose  money  necessities  had 
greatly  increased  since  his  residence 
abroaa^espeoially  since  he  had  become 
so  much  attached  to  Baden-Baden 
and  Homburg— and  who  feared  lest  the 
Indian  remittances  should  cease,  was 
extremely  annoyed  that  any  neoessity 
had  arisen  for  his  return.  His  step- 
mother had  no  predilections  in  his 
favour,  rather,  indeed,  the  reverse, 
whilst  his  Bister's  mind  being  about 
equally  dividbsd  between  her  coming 
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marriage  and  tho  best  means  of 
oaring  old  Lady  Beryl's  money,  had 
really  rery  little  interest  left  for  her 
brother  who  had  now  been  so  long 
away,  and  whom  she  remembered  as  a 
yeiy  queer  fellow  who  gave  them  all  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Let  US  now  return  to  Hany  in  his 
disconsolate  chamber. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  get  up  for 
luncheon.  Indeed,  he  was  too  ill  to 
rise.  The  painftd  disappointment  of 
his  return,  and  a  severe  cold  which  he 
had  taken,  prevented  even  the  effort  to 
do  so.  Ifis  &ther  accordingly  went  up 
towards  evening  to  see  him,  and  was 
about  equally  annoyed  to  find  him  so 
seriously  ill,  and  in  one  of  the  inferior 
chambers  oif  the  house.  This  latter 
cause  of  displeasure  being  princi- 
pally because  it  was  necessary  to  sum- 
mon the  fitmily  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  mahionable  in  London. 
But  drcumstanoes  admitted  of  no  delay, 
and  the  doctor  came. 

Here,  however,  another  difficulty 
arose.  Hany  had  faith  neither  in 
medicine  nor  fiashionable  jphysicians, 
and  ill  as  he  was,  he  had  a  batUe  to 
fight  to  maintain  his  principles.  The 
physician  was  a  wise  man,  however, 
ana  perhaps  not  having  much  faith  in 
his  own  prescriptions,  assured  his  fiunily 
that  it  mattered  very  little  whether  he 
took  medicine  or  not,  for  that  his  life 
hung  in  the  balance,  and  ten  chances  to 
one  were  against  him.  They  therefore 
let  him  have  his  way,  and  after  several 
weeks  of  such  utter  prostration  that  he 
oould  not  lift  his  hand  to  his  head,  life 
assumed  her  power  within  him.  He 
lay  and  developed  auietly  within  him- 
self not  only  a  still  higher  and  clearer 
inner  life,  based  on  the  Divine  Truth 
within  the  soul,  but  a  spirit  of  great 
patience  and  forbearance  towards  those 
around  him.  And  there  was  need  of  it, 
for  the  measure  of  his  home-discipline 
was  not  vet  complete. 

His  iJULnesB  was  a  serious  inconve- 
nienoe  to  the  &mily ;  for  so  lon^  as  he 
hunff,  aa  it  were,  between  life  and 
deatlkt  and  the  street  was  covered  with 
straw,  they  were  compelled  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  seclusion.  As,  however, 
towards  the  middle  of  April  he  became 
oonvalesoen^  things  began  gradually  to 
fidl  into  their  natural  course.  Though 
routs  and  parties  could  not  be  given  at 
the  house,  yet  they  followed  in  rapid 
suooesBioQ  elsewhere;  and  Henrietta 
and   the  oountess   would    fluently 


oome  into  his  room  in  their  grandeur  to 
amuse  him,  as  they  said,  and  bid  him 
good-bye.  This  was  all  he  saw  of 
them.  He  was  now  removed  into  the 
large  chamber  which  the  Bussian 
countess  had  occupied ;  otherwise'pro- 
bably  the  great  ladies  of  the  house 
would  not  have  found  their  way  to  hini 
up  the  back  staircase. 

His  father,  however,  appeared  much 
more  attentive,  and  much  more  anxious 
about  him.  Hany  lay  silent,  and 
pondered  on  these  thinfl;8.  His  step- 
mother and  sister  were  aDsorbed  by  the 
world  and  the  approaching  marriage, 
which  was  natural.  But  in  his  father 
there  was  something  very  different. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  conva- 
lescence, when  he  first  seemed  capable 
of  conscious  observation,  he  perceived 
his  father  anxiously  watching  him; 
the  old,  stooping,  white-haired  man 
stealing  softly  about  the  room  in  his 
slippers,  as  one  full  of  tender  solici- 
tude. 

To  the  doctor  and  the  nurses  tlus'was 
natural  enough,  seeing  that  he  was  lus 
only  son,  now  slowly  rising  from  a  bed 
of  deati^ ;  and  to  Hany,  who  had  just 
made  the  passage  of  the  Yalley  of 
Deatii,  and  come  back  into  the  unlovely 
realities  of  the  world,  this  unwonted 
exhibition  of  paternal  affection  and 
anxiety  not  only  touched  his  heart,  but 
called  forth  a  grateful  sentiment  which 
soothed  him  and  did  him  f;ood. 

Mr.  Northwood  was  anxious  to  obtain 
thephysioian's  leave  to  have  confidential 
conferences  with  his  son,  on  what  he 
represented  to  him  as  business  of  vital 
importance;  but  the  physician  would 
not  permit  this  for  some  time,  and  the 
old  man  stole  noiselessly  about  the 
room,  waiting  impatiently  till  permis- 
sion was  given. 

At  length  it  came.  Springtime 
made  even  London  cheerful.  Hany 
sat  in  a  large  chair  hj  the  open  window, 
the  room  fragrant  with  flowers,  towards 
mid-day,  when  a  message  came  from 
his  father  inviting  himself  to  luncheon 
with  him  in  his  chamber.  Poor  Hany 
was  so  giatified  that  he  would  have 
himself  gone  down  stairs  to  save  his 
&ther  the  trouble  of  ooming  up.  But 
his  Mher  would  not  hear  of  that,  and 
his  son  received  him  as  though  he  had 
been  a  king. 

Poor  fellow!  He  thought  of  idols 
supposed  to  be  gold  turning  before  the 
worahipper's  ^es  to  miry  clay  as  his 
father,  now  freed  from  imposed  restramt, 
appeared  before  him  in  his  true  cha- 
rarter,  eager,  and  even  ravenous  for 
money;  anxious  only  for  his  son's  re- 
coreiy  that  he  might  return  to  India, 
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and  still  work  the  golden  miuo  which 
he  now  saw  had  been  the  fatal  means 
of  his  father's  min.  He  had  himself 
felt  some  anxiety  daring  his  illness  lest 
he  mi^ht  never  be  ahle  to  leave  these 
affiiirs  m  competent  hands*  and  for  that 

Snipose  deliver  over  and  explain  the 
ocnments  and  papers  he  had  brouffht 
with  him.  Bnt  he  soon  discovered  mat 
this  had  not  been  left  for  him  to  do. 
Daring  his  illness  his  luggage  hod  been 
opened,  and  his  father  and  his  lawyer 
had  examined  all  his  papers.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  him  to  explain. 
His  fkther,  however,  commendea  his 
wise  and  prudent  stewardship,  and  now 
offered  him  every  means  of  recreation 
and  renovation,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  return.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, he  gave  him  olearly  to  understand 
that  he  must  have  money.  Henrietta's 
dowry  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
would  be  wanted.  The  countess  lived 
expensively,  and  he  himself  could  not 
remain  i^r  the  marriage  in  London. 
He  must  go  to  Baden-Baden,  where 
his  health  always  improved.  He  was 
very  oonfldeotial  about  fiunily  aiGadrs; 
the  Russian  son-in-law  elect  was  not  as 
rich  as  many  Russians,  but  if  his  elder 
brother  died  without  children  he  would 
have  something  like  a  princedom. 
Twenty  thousand  nounds  was  not  what 
Henrietta  expectea ;  but  then  if  she  got 
old  Lady  Beryl's  money,  or  even  a  good 
legacy  from  her,  she  would  have  no 
n^  to  complain. 

Harry  said  veiy  little  in  reply,  but  in 
aocorduioe  with  his  father's  wishes  sent 
out  an  order  for  a  large  remittance  by 
the  next  mail,  and  soon  afterwards 
informed  lus  &mily  that  the  physician 
having  reconmiended  change  of  air  and 
scene,  it  was  his  intention  to  set  out 
almost  immediately  for  Switzerland. 
He  had  no  desire  to  be  at  his  sister's 
marriage :  the  rich  gifts  which  he  had 
brought  her  over,  and  of  which  she  had 
poss^sed  herself  during  his  illness, 
were  his  most  fitting  representatives. 

No  one  made  any  opposition;  and 
now  more  sick  at  heart  than  in  body,  he 
set  out  alone  on  his  foreign  tour.  He 
took  no  servant  with  him,  nor  courier, 
no  letters  of  introduction  nor  travelling 
paranhemalia  of  any  kind.  The  shock 
whicn  he  had  sustained  by  the  revela- 
tion of  his  father's  motived  was  a  very 
severe  one,  but  none,  save  God,  knew  of 
it ;  and  he  felt  himself  Mdnfally  forlorn 
as  he  set  out  early  one  May  morning  in 
a  cab  from  the  great  hoase  in  Portland 
Place.  He  thought,  however,  of  his 
few  faithful  friends  in  India,  and  took 
heart,  knowing  that  he  was  now  about 
to  see  new  countries  and  new  people,  to 


enter  on  a  new  chapter  in  the  interertiag 
study  of  mankind.  He  had  some  little 
acquaintance  with  French  and  Gennsa, 
for  these  were  the  langusgcs  whidi  had 
interested  him  in  preference  to  Greek 
and  Latin  in  his  earl  v  days.  True, 
they  were  rather  rusty  for  want  of  use, 
but  his  shyness  and  sensitiveneas  were 
not  of  that  kind  which  prevented  him 
doing  the  best  he  could  with  the  little 
he  had. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  his  old 
malady  had  not  yet  left  hiuL  Wm 
spirits  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  under 
these  fits  of  depression  mountains  of 
nameless  foar  and  apprehension  seemed 
laid  upon  him.  But  he  manfully  strove 
against  it,  and  travelled  on  day  by  day, 
or  lingered  by  the  way,  willing  to  enjoy 
life  if  ne  oould. 

He  saw  happy  people,  family  groups 
and  parties  of  niends  tnvelling  on  to- 
gether, trusting  in,  and  reliant  upon 
each  other.  Tms  was  what  he  coveted, 
and,  showing  himself  socially  inclined, 
he  made  many  passing  friends ;  still, 
something  of  a  chud-Uke  simplicity,  and 
his  almost  Brahminical  tempemnoe, 
unfitted  him  for  the  society  of  many 
men,  so  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
found  himself  peculiar,  and  needing 
that  which  was  not  easy  to  find. 

At  lengtli,  in  the  steiftmer  from  Lau- 
sanne to  Montreux,  he  met  with  a  little 
party  of  three  persons,  to  whom  he  felt 
nimself  strongly  attraeted — an  elderiv 
gentleman  and  lady  and  a  young  girl, 
Uieir  niece,  as  he  soon  discovered.  Their 
style  was  unassuming,  nor  were  there 
any  characteristics  of  wealth  or  lank 
about  them.  Their  refined  and  quiet 
manners,  the  kindly  expression  of  their 
countenances,  and  the  intelligence  with 
which  they  regarded  every  object  on 
that  lovely  sail,  first  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. The  young  giri  was  not  hand- 
some, nor  in  &ct  was  she  the  one  who 
first  drew  his  regards.  This,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  old  lady,  with  her 
mild  aged  countenance  beaming,  not 
with  simles,  but  with  the  light  of  peace 
and  love  within.  There  was  no  noise 
or  bustle  about  them;  they  sat  quietly 
or  moved  unobtrusively  amongst  the 
gay  groups  around  them  —  probably 
unobserved  by  all  save  Harry. 

He  felt,  however,  an  instinctive  sense 
of  kindredship  towards  them,  strangeis 
though  they  were;  and  withont  taking 
any  moans  to  introduce  himself,  re- 
mained quietly  near  them  tlirough  the 
day,  and  felt  the  better  for  it  In  the 
evening  all  returned  to  Lausanne. 
They  were  at  the  great  Gibbon  Hotel; 
and  here  he  diaoo^red,  by  referring  to 
the  strangers'  book,  tiiat  they  wero 
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Mr.,  Mra.,  and  Mus  A^hdown  of  Lon- 
don. 

Learning  ncoidentally  that  ther  were 
leaving  by  railway  for  Thuu,  he  re- 
solyed  to  do  the  same*  and  to  take  the 
earlieiit  opportunity  of  asking  their 
aoquaintanoe  as  a  fellow-traveller. 
Diutog  their  two  days  at  the  hotel  they 
knew  him  by  sight  at  the  table  d'hdte, 
and  by  occasionally  meeting  in  the 
gardens  or  on  the  stairs. 

He  had  noi^  be  it  understood,  any 
thoaght  of  love  for  the  young  lady; 
nevertheless,  a  neoessify  seemed  hud 
upon  him  to  obtain  their  friendship. 
He  felt  better  when  he  was  near  them ; 
yet  so  much  did  he  fear  displeasinff 
them  by  unwarrantable  advances,  and 
so  good  a  guard  had  he  kept  upon  him- 
self during  the  time  they  had  oeen  to- 
Sther,  that,  as  it  afterwards  appeared^ 
9y  were  totally  unoonscious  of  the 
watoli  he  had  kept  upon  tiiem. 

As  they  sat  together  in  one  of  the 
commodious  Swin  railway  carriages; 
Harry  handed  his  card  to  Mr.  il^- 
down,  begging  permisnon  to  intK)duoe 
himself,  and  was  the  next  moment 
perplexed  and  troubled  by  the  peculiar 
expreasion  of  count^ianoe  with  which 
that  gentleman  handed  the  card  to  his 
wife. 

Timid  and  nervous  as  he  was,  that 
glance  seemed  like  an  ill  augury.  Yexy 
soon,  however,  it  was  in  some  measure 
explained.  They  knew  his  family  well. 
His  sister  had  apent  a  winter  with  them 
at  Nice ;  they  nad  met  them  in  Paris 
only  the  last  autumn;  they  flpoke  of 
her  approaching  marriage ;  ana  of  the 
handsome  Countess  Picoiola,  whose  re- 
ceptions were  quite  a  rage  in  the  French 
capital. 

This  was  the  first  common  ground 
on  which  they  met;  but  after  that 
morning  very  little  was  said  about  his 
Ikmily.  They  got  on  extremely  well 
together;  they  not  only  made  him  wel- 
come to  their  society,  out  invited  him 
to  continue  his  Swiss  tour  in  their 
company.  He  had  now  found  the  true 
medidne  for  his  sick  heart  It  was 
wonderful  how  intimate  they  became  in 
a  short  time,  and  how  little  difficulty  he 
found  in  confessing  to  them  those  pecu- 
liarities of  character  which  had  placed 
him  so  much  at  variance  not  only  with 
his  ikmily  but  with  the  generality  of 
the  world. 

'I  was  never  intended  for  a  man  of 
fashion,'  said  he  one  day,  in  fkmiliar 
talk  with  Miss  Ashdown,  as  they  wan- 
dered up  the  hills  b^dnd  Interlachen, 
after  they  had  been  two  weeks  together 
in  that  enchanting  neighbourhood.  *  My 
sister  and  I  are  very  opposite  charac- 


ters. If  your  party  had  been  encum- 
bered with  courier  and  valet  and  lady's 
maid,  I  should  never  have  had  the 
heart  to  ask  your  acquaintance.  It  is 
a  real  comfort  to  me — and  I  thank  God 
for  it— that  your  aunt  is  only  plain 
Mrs.  Ashdown.' 

Blargaret — ^for  we  will  call  her  by  that 
name  which  had  become  now  a  secret 
spell  to  his  heart — smiled,  and  said* 
'We  must  not  be  impostors  though; 
Aunt  Ashdown,  who  in  truth  is  raly 
my  aunt  by  marriage  with  my  uncle, 
has  a  sort  of  aristocratic  rank  by  her 
first  marria^  —  though  she  never  ao- 
knowledffcs  it  now.  Her  first  marriage, 
though  it  left  her  with  considerame 
wealth,  was  not  a  happy  one.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Sir  Nicholas  Beryl ' 

'  Is  she  Lady  Beryl?*  exdaimed 
Harry,  almost  confounded. 

'Why  are  you  so  astonished?*  asked 
Margaret 

*My  sister  used  to  write  to  me  so 
much  about  Lady  Beryl  in  India,'  re- 
turned he,  'when  I  wanted  her  to 
write  only  about  herself,  that  I  grew 
half  jealous  of  her — for  my  sister  was 
one  of  my  boyish  idols.  Then  at  heme 
I  heud  of  her  again,  but  only  as  one  of 
the  aristocratic  mob  in  wnioh  my  sister 
and  stepmother  mingled.' 

'  Ton  are  a  dreadral  democrat  1'  said 
Mamret;  'but  let  me  tell  you  for  your 
comfort  that  we  Ashdowns  are  some- 
what plebeian,  and  Lady  Beryl  herself 
now  claims  no  higher  rank  than  my 
unde  can  give  her.' 

The  revelation  which  had  thus  been 
made  still  ftirther  cemented  the  friend- 
slup  between  Harry  and  this  fieunily. 
They  .undtfstood  and  appreciated  lufl 
honest,  sterling  character,  the  little 
asperities  in  which  softened  down  under 
the  kindly  influences  which  now  ga- 
thered around  him. 

From  esteeming  him  the  advance  to 
the  warmest  regud  was  very  natural; 
and,  singular  to  say,  the  very  day  on 
which  tne  news  of  Henrietta's  marriage 
reached  Ihem  he  became  the  accepted 
lover  of  Margaret  Ashdown. 

It  was  strange  news  that  he  sent  back 
to  England ;  and  it  came  to  the  hands 
of  the  Count  and  Countess  Bomanhoff 
at  Baden-Baden,  at  the  very  time  they 
were  planning  to  spend  the  ibllowing 
winter  whenever  '  dear  old  Lady  Beryl 
might  be,  for,'  said  the  countess,  '  she 
is  getting  old,  and  she  has  nobody  to 
leave  her  money  to.  She  always  liked 
me;  and  it  wul  be  a  hard  case  if  you 
and  I  cannot  manage  her  between  us.* 

This  fine  castle  in  the  air  was  now 
demolished;  and  all  Baden-Baden  won- 
dered what  bad  news  the  Count  and 
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CoonteM  B«m*nlMff  hMl  nealT«d  vbicb 
nude  lb«iii  (0  melMKbolf . 

AAer  this  canw  ft  nm  of  ill  Inck  at 
thenminK-tablaB.  BottheoldEnglUli 
gamblsr,  Mr.  CUthente-MoTthwood.  «m 
oWrred  to  keep  op  hit  ipiriti,  'for,' 
Mid  be,  'it  doee  not  much  matter  who 
hu  old  I*Aj  Benl't  ntcaej,  if  it  colj 
get!  into  the  (amilj.' 

Betbre  Ghiirtmaa,  hoverer,  irhich 
ma  fixed  for  Han;'!  matmge  with 
Haigarst  Aihdown.  bi*  father'*  gam- 
bling Inek,  had  or  good,  ceroe  to  an 
end ;  and  the  tmaM  renuuni  of  hii  onoe 
large  (brtoDB,  aud  the  TaloaUe  property 


in  India,  oame  Into  the  t 
poMCMicn  of  his  aon. 

The  Bomewhat  EoddsD  death  of  bia 
father  piereoted  the  marriage  ftoni 
takinK  pi»oe  that  CauktmBs.  a*  m 
flnt  mtanded.  In  the  meantime  he 
paid  a  Tint  to  lodt*.  wbere  he  «u 
receiTed,  not  ai  a  king,  but  M  a  btbe 
and  bene&otor.  Then  he  plaoed  all  in 
the  handt  of  traat;  ageat^  who  waaU 
act  npon  and  carry  crat  his  Tle«^  aacl 
tetonied— hi>ir  difomtlj  now  to  &h 
fonnv  oocoHon  l~to  thoae  who  lored 
and  appreciated  him — to  a  home  in- 
deed! 


AlAIDEH,  when  (he  tomi  away 
Hei  head  in  aogw,  or  in  play, 

Snggeate  a  triok.     So  oourlca;  forgetting, 
All  mipeiceivod  I'll  ilily  go 
And  fetch  the  truant  mittletoe, 

To  BM  if  ahe's  oflendsd,  a  coqnetUng. 
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£  met  meiy  Wedoealiif 
.  •Tenin;;,  dnnDg  tbe  winter 
noDthi,  to  itndf  &om  the 
I  flgnre,  ■ome  eight  or  ten  of 
'  u  ertiitB,  ud  va  took  it  ia 
tnniB  to  provide  and  eet  the 
model.  Oar  tute  in  tboae 
dajB,  mare  thaa  twenty  jeajt 
ago,  nn  atranjtl;  towarda 
the  rtutjo  end  ptctDreeqne, 
Dot  to  wj  tbe  tluetncd. 
end  matij  and  curiotu  were 
tbe  ooatamea  and  obarecten 
from  which  we  drew  aud 
pBJDted.  Our  Btndio.  titoated 
■town  a  mewe  near  Rathbone 

!   Place,  WM  apBcious,  thooKh 
rough   and   read^,   and,  by 
the  aid  of  a  good  gai  ap- 
petatiu,  a  dais  for  the  model, 
a  cartaio,  a  screen,  a  few 
^   etoole  and  benches,  end  an 
I    easel  or  two,  was  ver;  well 
'    sailed  to  our  porpose.     Wa 
were  a  Jovial    little    crew, 
somewhat  Bobemian  ia  onr 
babiti^  and    Dot   given  to 
'   mao^  Inxwiee. 

Lionel  Brandt  and  njielf 
being  both  principally  land- 
ecaoe  paiuten.  and  mocli  of  onr  time  being  spent  in  the  oonntry,  we  were  grMtly 
«ddieted  to  rough  ■hooling-jackets.  wideawakes,  thiok  booti,  and  abort  pipes. 
He  and  I,  in  tbe  pursnit  of  our  art,  bad  qwnt  many  summers,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  out^f-the-waj  fkrmbousee,  lonely  inns,  and  primitiTe  seaside  qoarters. 
In  a  word,  we  were  prepared  on  all  occasions  at  that  time  to  pat  Qp  with  any 
accommodation  that  enabled  us  to  tetet  in  tbe  wild  and  pictureeqne. 

Lionel  waa  ■  great  and  4eta  friend  of  mine,  and  as  fine  aud  handsome  a 
fellow  u  yon  would  see  in  a  day's  maroh,  and  who,  with  his  chivalrous  dashing 
manner,  wascalculated  to  tm^  the  head  of  many  a  girl.  He  had  a  considerable 
tinge  of  foreign  blood  in  his  veins;  a  gipn-Uke  look  about  eyea,  hair,  and  oom- 
plezioo,  liigbly  attractive.  In  fact,  he  oould  often  laughjugly  say,  'Yon  know,  as 
my  Riandrdtber  was  a  native  of  Bohemia  proper,  it  is  {|uite  proper  il  should  lead 
the  lib  of  a  Bohemian :'  and  truly  he  did  ;  but  despite  his  oaieleas,  self-willed 
and  barum-searum  habits,  be  was  a  t«vonrito  wherever  lie  went 

Tt  was  tbe  end  of  April,  and  onr  meetings  were  drawing  to  a  cloee.  U j  turn 
had  come  to  Dad  tbe  lost  model  we  should  want  this  season,  whoa,  as  luck  would 
have  it  one  dat,  iuit  in  the  nick  of  time.  I  came  scrose  a  moet  piotureaqne-looking 
gipsy  in  the  Hampstead  Road.  I  hesitated  at  flrst  to  aek  him  to  sit,  for  my 
country  experience  hod  tangfat  me  that  his  people,  as  a  rale,  had  the  greatest 
possible  objection  to  having  their  likenesses  taken,  supentitiously  believing  thitt 
every  sort  of  evil  would  bt&l  any  one  eubmitling  to  such  a  procew.  Never^leEx, 
I  accosted  him,  overcame  hi*  scruples,  and,  after  a  little  h^talion,  to  my  surpriee 
he  promieed  to  oome  to  Bathbene  Place.    He  was  as  good  as  bis  word,  and  duly 


wanderings,  tuid  thtdr  mode  of  life.    Hearing  Lionel  and  myself  o 

discussing  onr  sketohing  campaign,  the  time  loc  vrhich  was  close  at  hand,  he 

broke  in  suddenly  with — 

'  Why  don't  yon  gen'elmea  get  a  van— a  caravan  such  ae  sonke  of  our  people 
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so  aboQt  in  ?  Ye  migbt  live  in  it,  deep 
in  it,  and  draft  in  it  for  the  matter  o' 
tbat.  *T would  cany  all  jonr  trapa; 
jon'd  be  able  to  go  where  jou  pit  aaed, 
and  when  ye  pleased;  to>top,  or  to 
move  on,  joiit  aa  ye  liked  I  Xe  needn't 
bother  abont  lodgingi,  lor  ye'd  cairy 
them  with  Ye ;  and,  aa  for  eating  and 
drinking,  why  ye'd  lay  In  a  store  at  the 
towns,  and  ye'd  reg'lar  *'camp  out" 
like  any  of  ns;  and  Mr.  thut  gen'el- 
man  there,'  jerking  his  thumb  towards 
Lionel,  'would  pass  for  a  ''Bomany 
Bye"  any  dayl  No  offence^  sir;  we 
are  a  rare  race,  and  getting  rarer  and 
larer  eveiy  year.  Then  ye'd  buy  a 
horse— an  old  'nn  would  do  for  ye, 
'cause  ye  wouldn't  want  to  go  tut ;  ye  d 
hobble  him,  and  turn  him  out  in  the 
lanes  to  feed,  just  as  we  do,  and  he 
wouldn't  cost  ye  much.  There's  a  nlee 
little  stove  in  most  of  the  Tans,  end  they 
are  more  snug  and  watertight  than 
many  a  house  I've  slept  in.  If  ye  hod 
a  mind  te  it,  Fd  soon  put  ye  in  the  w»y 
of  getting  hold  o*  one — it  might  be  for  a 
matter  of  202.  or  so;  and  when  ye'd 
done  with  it — when  your  season,  aa  ye 
call  it,  is  oyer, — ^may-be  I'd  be  able  to 
sell  it  lor  ye,  horse  and  alL  If  ye  wanted 
to  go  right  away  into  the  wild  country 
at  once — well,  to  save  time,  ye  know, 
ye  might  pop  the  van  on  tlie  rail,  and 
go  a  goodiah  part  of  the  distance  so. 
nhat  Imean  is,^ye  might  atop  at  a  town 
aa  was  handy,  and  then  work  away  from 
there  to  where  you  wanted  to  paint.' 

'Not  a  bad  idea,  hj  Jovel  Tom, 
what  do  yon  aay  to  it?'  called  out 
Lionel  across  to  me. 

*  It's  a  first-rate  plan,'  I  answered  ; 
*  only  we  should  want  somebody  to  look 
after  the  horse  and  the  van,  and  to 
fetch  water,  and  to  do  all  sorts  of  odd 
jobs;  for  unless  we  bad  a  servant  to 
do  this,  we  should  spend  all  our  time 
over  our  household  duties — then  tlie 
paintinff  would  suffer !' 

'WeU,  gen'elmeu,'  agnin  broke  in 
the  loquacious  'Nightingale  Bob,'  as 
he  said  he  was  called,  *  if  ye  wouldn't 
mind  truating  o'  me,  I'd  be  vour  ser- 
vant, and  willing ;  and  I  think  I  could 
serve  ye  well,  for  I'm  up  to  the  kind  of 
life,  and  could  show  ye  no  end  o'  dodges  I 
— make  ye  just  as  comfortable  as  if  ye 
were  at  the  first  inn  in  the  country, 
liordl  why,  as  for  aleeping-place  for 
me,  why,  if  ye'd  a  bit  of  a  tent  to  go 
along  with  the  van,  tliat  would  da  I 
shoiud  alecp  well  enough  in  it,  or  at 
least  I  ought,  seeing  I've  lived  meet  o' 
my  life  in  that  way.  Then  ye  know  I 
should  always  plant  ye  in  a  good,  snug, 
dryish  place.  I  should  find  them  all 
out,  directly  I  looked  over  the  ground. 


wherever  ye  wanted  to  be.  Fd  ligLt 
your  fire,  boil  your  kettle^  cook  €ar  ye— 
and  I'd  be  bound  to  say,  ye  wouldn't 
find  a  man  in  Eng^d  as  woald  know 
the  work  better,  or  be  mae  glad  to  do 
itr   And,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  seemed 

Suite  to  brighten  up,  as  he  thus  pictmed 
le  prospect  of  a  return  to  his  natural 
mode  of  life. 

Beally  there  appeared  much  xeaaoii 
in  the  proposition,  and  I  had  often 
coveted  Uie  independence  which  soch  a 
moveable  habitation  would  aiSsrd  when 
from  time  to  time  I  had  come  acroea- 
these  vans  in  country  places.  The 
*  cheap  Jacks,'  brash  and  basket  seUen, 
and  the  more  prosperous  class  of  onr 
nomadic  tribes  adopting  them,  always 
inspired  me  with  envy ;  and  if,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  they  contrived  to 
house  the  whole  of  a  laige  family,  t[>- 
gether  vrith  their  atock  in  trade,  there 
would  Burely  be  ample  room  for  two 
artiata  and  their  traps  to  get  on  veiy 
comfintably,  especially  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lionel  and  myself,  tliey  were  accus- 
tomed to  close  quarters  and  a  rough- 
and-ready  sort  of  life.  Besides,  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  take  our 
abode  into  the  verv  midst  of  the  wildest 
scenery  we  could  desire  to  paint,  up  to 
the  very  subject  itself;  perhaps,  imd  live 
there,  actually  on  the  qwt,  as  long  as 
we  pleased,  was  incalculaUe ;  for  now 
often  had  we  not  been  compiled  to 
abandon  many  a  fine  subject  simply  on 
account  of  there  being  no  liabitatioQ 
within  miles.  It  would  be  a  camp  life, 
it  seemed  to  me,  combined  with  the 
comforts  of  an  inn;  and  with  such  a 
factotum  as  Bob,  our  estabUshment 
would  be  unrivalled.  It  is  true  that  be, 
doubtless,  might  not  be  an  immaculate 
character,  tlut  his  notions  re^;arding 
the  laws  of  tneum  and  iuum  might  be 
confused,  but  it  was  pretty  certain  that 
he  would  allow  no  one  else  to  have  in- 
definite ideas  on  this  point,  and.  at  the 
most,  the  valuables  that  we  might  cany 
with  us  would  be  such,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  provisions,  as  wero  not  likely 
to  ofier  much  temptation  to  him.  Lionel 
took  quite  the  same  view  of  the  subject 
that  I  did ;  we  turned  it  over  and  over,, 
and  considered  it  in  aU  its  bearings; 
pronounced  the  plan  excellent,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  economical.  We  settled 
that,  if  he  served  us  well  and  fitdthfully^ 
Bob  should  be  no  loser  at  the  end  of  our 
trip,  and  that  he  should  immediately  pat 
us  in  the  way  of  making  our  purchase. 
The  next  day,  so  hot  were  we  about  it, 
that  we  went  off  with  him  to  a  myste- 
rious district  in  the  direction  of  Gopenha* 
gen  Fields,  and  bought  a  apiok  and  span 
neshly-painted  van  for  thirty  pounds. 
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We  were  like  ohildren  with  a  new 
toy.  Wewantedthea  and  there  to  take 
up  our  abode  in  it;  aud  the  delight 
with  which  we  eet  to  work/ fitting  it  up 
with  all  sorts  of  portable  necessaries, 
knew  no  bounds.    The  interior  was  to 
be  divided  by  a  curtain,  which  would 
shut  off  the  two  little  sleeping  places 
that  lajr  parallel  with  each  other  on 
either  side,  and  at  the  farther  end,  of 
the  van.    They  ware  like  berths  in  a 
cabin,  but  would  turn  up,  so  as  to  give 
more  space  by  day.    There  were  two 
windows,  and  a  ianlight  over  the  door 
(which,    by -the -way,   had   a    brass 
knocker),  besides  the  hole  in  the  roof 
for  the  chimney-pipe  of  the  little  stove, 
so  we  had  plenty  of  light  and  venti- 
lation.    It  was  soon  furnished  out  of 
our  own  resources,  and  although  there 
certainly  was  no  room  to  '  swing  a  cat* 
in  it,  we,  like  '  Mr.  Dick,'  had  no  inten- 
tion of  putting   it  to  that  purpose. 
Therefore  we  were  well  content,  after  a 
week's  labour,  to  hear  Bob  pronounce 
us  to  be  in  marching  order.    He  had 
taken  the  cooking  utensils  in  hand,  and 
had  provided  and  stowed  away  in  the 
most  methodical  and  compact  manner 
such  few  pots  and  pans,  tumblers,  knives 
and  forks,  &e.,  as  were  necessary.    It 
was  like  proviaing  for  and  victualling  a 
yacht,  and  he  showed  himself  perfectly 
Qu  fait  with  the  situation.    His  sug- 
gestions were  always  pertinent,  and  he 
had  a  most  laudable  eye  to  economy, 
both  of  space  and  money.    Indeed  he 
showed,  in  many  little  ways,  that  we 
had  not  over-estimated  his  character ; 
he  really  seemed  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow,    we  procured  a  small  bell-tent 
for  him,  which  could  be  packed  by  the 
side  of  the  van,  where  there  were  all 
sorts  of  outside  and  underneath  oon- 
trivances  in  the  shape  of  hooks,  rings, 
Inackeis,   and    holaiasts.      Our  own 
sketching  apparatus,  always  tolerably 
portable,  completed  our  equipment,  and 
having,  after  mature  deliberation,  settled 
on  our  route,  we,  one  fine  morning  at 
the  end  of  llay,  hired  a  horse  to  convey 
our  mansion  from  its  builder's  yard  to 
the  Great  Western  terminus,  where  we 
put  it  on  a  truck  in  charge  of  Bob^  and 
stowing  ourselves  into  a  neighbouring 
carriage,  reached  the  picturesque  old 
town  of  Shrewsbury  early  that  evening. 
Getting  permission  from  the  railway 
officials,  we  passed  that  night,  much  to 
their  amuseoient,  in  our  van,  within  the 
company's  precincts ;  and  the  following 
morning,  under  Bob*s  direction  (for  he 
knew  exactly  where  to  take  us),  bought 
a  sturdy  though  somewhat  broken-down 
old  cart-horse.  With  him  in  the  shafts, 
and  after  laying  in  a  store  of  such  crea- 


ture comforts  as  were  deemed  necessary, 
in  addition  to  our  stock  of  preserved 
viands,  we  slowly  pushed  away  west- 
ward into  the  country.  Great  were  the 
spirits  we  were  in  and  the  fun  we  had 
at  the  novelty  and  mdependence  of  our 
position.  Bob's  appearance  at  the 
horse's  head  was  completely  in  keeping 
with  the  establi^meut;  and  what  witii 
Lionel's  gipsy  £Bice,  our  rough  clothes, 
beards,  ana  short  pipes,  there  was  no- 
thing peculiarly  unusual  about  us  to 
attn^  undue  attention  from  the  na- 
tives. We  soon  became  accustomed  to 
our  life,  and  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

Our  factotum  proved  as  g^ood  as  his 
word  in  the  ability  with  which  he  se- 
lected tiie  campinff  ground,  cooked  and 
washed  for  us,  and  attended  to  all  our 
little  comforts,  rough  though  th^  might 
be.    Milk  was  an  occasioDal  difficulty, 
But  he  generally  managed  to  obtain  it, 
with  fresh  eggs  and  butter,  from  some 
neighbouring  Humhouse.    Poultry,  ba- 
con, and  cheese  too,  would  likewise 
appear  at  unexpected  times,  for  Bob 
seemed  to  ferret  out  by  instinct  all  lo- 
calities whence  such  supplies  could  be 
drawn.  We  soon  got  to  work  in  a  light 
skirmishing  fashion,  but,  as  we  were 
not  yet  in  ue  best  scenery,  we  did  little 
more  than  sketch  by  the   way,   and 
seldom  stayed  over  two  nights  on  the 
same  spot    This  was  always  handy  for 
water,  and  as  dry,  sheltued,  and  se- 
cluded as  the  nature  of  the  country 
would  allow.  By  the  aid  of  an  ordnance 
map  we  took  the  byways,  whenever  we 
could,  in  {reference  to  the  highways. 
We  were  always  obliged,  of  course,  to 
keep  within  reach  of  a  road  of  some  sort, 
however  deserted,  on  account  of  our 
wheels ;  but  by  degrees  we  farced  our 
way  up  many  a  lateral  valley  amongst 
much  fine  'stuff'  that  would  have  re- 
mained comparatively  unexplored  but 
for  our  Robinson  Crusoe-like  and  move- 
able habitation.    In  such  places,  as  the 
season  advanced,  we  often  halted  for  a 
week  to||ether ;  and  the  bell-tent  pitched 
by  the  side  of  the  van ;  the  van  itself, 
with  its  shafts  drawn  up,  and  its  flight 
of  littie  wooden  steps  to  the  'fh>nt' 
door,  as  we  called  it;  the  kettle,  swing- 
ing from  its  tripod  of  staves,  with  the 
fire  under   it   smouldering  into  grey 
ashes,  and  a  thin  line  of  blue  smoke 
curling  up  amongst  the  trees ;  the  old 
horse  tethered    hard    by,   and  dozily 
browsing  on  the  bank  and  hedge  her- 
bage;   ourselves   scattered   about,   or 
clustering  round  the  fire;  a  shelving 
bank  or  protecting  copse,  and,  maybe, 
a  stretch  of  smooth  tuir^  with  a  plateau 
of  dryish,  gravelly  earth  for  a  back  and 
fiireground,  and  the  ^nder  twilight 
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gUmmering  anrand  vs;- 

meat  finquently  foimed  as  picturetoQe  a 

■oene  of  amatenr  gipay  life  m  oonld  be 

witiieaaed. 

80  we  often  thooffht  it;  but  eqp^ 
oially  were  we  atniek  by  it  oneereniD^, 
about  two  months  after  our  start,  for  it 
was  pitched  in  a  secluded  glen,  where 
the  scenery  althoogh  not  aotoally  moon- 
tainous,  had  a  wild  undulating  chaiac- 
ter.  It  was  our  fint  halt  on  this  apoi, 
and— -as  was  freouenUy  our  custom  be- 
fore it  ^t  quite  dark — we  strolled  some 
little  distance  to  explore  the  immediate 
locality.  Bounding  a  slight  bend 
higher  up  the  valley,  which  was  ap- 
proached by  a  narrow  by-road,  we 
suddenly  heard  voices  nattu  oS,  and  a 
few  paces  onward  brought  us  in  sight 
of  a  rival  encampment  VU*  time,  one 
oi  genuine  gipsies*  before  which  our 
own,  for  pioturesquenessi  paled  into 
in^gnifloaace. 

There  were  some  three  or  four  tents 
of  the  regular  bathingHmaohine  hood 
pattern,  and  a  group  of  the  moat  paint- 
able>looking  people  sitting  and  stand- 
ing round  aboot  a  fire.  As  we  came 
upon  them,  the  effect  was  yevy  striking, 
and  this  was  increased  by  the  marvel- 
lous beauty  and  grace  of  one  of  the 
foramost  figures,  a  girl  of  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen.  There  was  enough  light 
left  in  the  sky  to  show  us  that  she  was 
poMessed  of  no  ordinary  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  Lionel  made  an  involuntary 
exclamation  as  we  stopped  to  kmk  at 
her.  Seated  dose  by  was  a  hwrible- 
looking  old  woman,  wrinkled,  weird, 
and  witch-like^  who,  by  contrast^  en- 
hanced the  beauty  of  her  youthful 
neighbour.  We  were  unobserved  by 
the  party,  and  had  time  therefore  to 
examine  them  in  detail,  and  upon  con- 
sideration we  decided  not  to  snow  oor- 
aelves;  and  so,  when  we  had  feasted 
our  eyes  upon  the  picturesque  besuty 
of  the  whole  scene  (to  us,  as  artists^ 
especially  attractive),  we  stole  back  in 
the  dusk  to  our  own  domicile^  deter- 
mined in  the  morning  to  utilise  with 
our  pencils  the  discoverr  we  had  made, 
and  through  Bob*s  influence^  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  some  of  the  people,  parti- 
cularly the  girl,  to  sit  to  us.  He  acted 
successAilly  as  our  ambassador,  and 
being  known  to  the  tribe,  he  aided  us 
materially  in  fratemisiDg  with  the 
gipsies.  Without  him  and  his  'Bo- 
many  *  talk  they  probably  would  have 
looked  askance  at  us :  as  it  was,  they 
offered  little  difficulty  to  our  miaking 
many  sketches  of  them,  and  we  were 
glad  of  the  chance  of  adding  to  our 
portfolios  such  original  and  genuine 
studies.    On  tbe  wholes  we  found  them 


notmcivU  or  disagreeable  DsidifaoaBi 
There  was  much  that  would  be  inte- 
resting to  describe  about  the  entire 
Krty  had  we  time  and  space  to  tfnt\ 
t  my  story  has  only  to  deal  with  the 
old  woman  and  the  giri  From  the 
first,  nothing  would  induce  the  fnmer 
to  hold  anything  but  the  briefest  into- 
couree  with  us.  Bhe  would  mutter  and 
croon  to  herself;  scowl,  and  turn  upon 
her  heel,  whenever  we  approadied, 
taking  care  that  few  words  should  pass 
between  us  and  her  grandchild  ^ss 
the  handsome  girl  turned  out  to  be) ; 
and  though  Uonel  made  manv  at- 
tempts to  induce  Sybil,  as  the  latter 
was  called,  to  sit,  and  would  evidently 
have  succeeded  (for  she  looked  fnot  un- 
amiably  at  him),  the  old  hag  frustrated 
all  his  attempto,  and  once  or  twice 
openly  abused  nim. 

Bomg  now  in  the  midst  of  some  vary 
good  scenery,  on  capital  oanqiing 
ground,  and  within  five  miles  of  a 
small  town.  Whence  suppUes  could  be 
procured  by  Bob  and  the  old  horw, 
we  determined  to  make  this  our 
head-quarters  for  some  time.  We  got 
to  work  diligently  at  seveial  subjects; 
one  of  these  was  in  a  de^  rocky,  moss 
and  fern-clad  dingle,  which  lay  in  the 
side  of  a  hill^  mid-way  between  our  own 
and  the  gipsies*  quarters.  It  was  over- 
hung by  graceful  treee,  and  a  sparkling, 
gurgling  stream  came  dashing  over 
amongst  its  angular  boulders,  losing 
itself  in  the  valley  below.  It  was  a 
romantic  and  retired  place;  a  steepish 
aheep-traok  led  to  the  rivulet,  and  iroDi 
here  both  camps  drew  their  supply  of 
water.  One  rather  wildish,  chilly 
evening,  about  a  week  after  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  gipsies,  Lionel 
and  I  were  seated  side  by  aide  painting, 
when  who  should  come,  pitcher  in 
hand,  tripping  down  to  the  stream  but 
Sybil  heraeU^  and  alone  I 

Now,  wcl  had  never  had  the  luck 
before  to  come  across  her  by  any 
cbance,  under  such  circumstonces, 
although  we  had  often  and  often  hoped 
to  do  so. 

' Capital r  exclaimed  Lionel;  'now 
fur  itl  I'm  quite  sure,  Sybil,  you 
won't  mind  standing  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  up  against  that  boulder  whilst 
I  make  a  sloBtch  of  you.  Your  old 
grannie  will  know  notlung  at  all  about 
it,  and  you  won't  object,  I  know.  Why, 
bless  my  heart  I  I'll  make  a  portrait  of 
you  in  no  time,  and  give  you  a  copy  of 
it  to  keep  for  my  sake.  Gome  now  1 
just  stand  there  for  ten  minutes  like  a 
good  ^rL  Lean  on  it  comfortably— 
that  will  do ; — ^now,  steady !' 

She    laughed,     bluahed«   hesitated. 
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made  eome  few  otjectioim-HKid  she 
ooold  not  stay  Iodj;,  that  the  old 
mother  would  be  callinfl;  for  her  tea, 
and  Bo  forth,  but  ended  by  settling 
herself,  under  Lioners  euidanoe,  in  a 
most  picturesque  and  telling  attitude. 
It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost ; 
she  made  a  charming  picture^  impos- 
sible to  be  done  justice  to,  either  by 
pen  or  pencil ;  but  with  the  latter  to 
work  we  went» — ^imploring  STbil  when- 
ever  she  showed  any  impatJisnce  to  be 
gone,  yet  again  to  stay  for  another  minute, 
and  yet  again  and  again,  to  stay.  Her 
vanity  was  eridentiy  flattered ;  she  did 
not  dislike  the  proceeding ;  but  at  last 
declared  that  her  grannie  would  never 
forgive  her,  and,  eie  long  would  be 
coming  to  look  after  her:  'And  if/ 
said  she,  *  she  finds  ye  making  a  draft 
of  me,  I  doubt  but  it  will  be  tne  worse 
for  ye,  as  well  as  me.' 

*Kay.  never  mind  the  old  devilskin,' 
said  Lionel ;  *  she  can't  do  us  any 
harm ;  her  hard  words  will  break  none 
of  our  bones.  Stand  steady — ^but  a 
littie  longer,  mv  lass  1  if  you  only  knew 
how  I  love  to  look  upon  you,  and  how 
pretty  I  think  you,  you  would  brave  an 
old  grandmother's  anger,  and  a  good 
deal  more.  Deuce  tcuce  it  I  why  Td 
defy  all  the  witches  in  **  Macbeth.'^  and 
every  broomstick-ridmg  old  hag  in  the 
world,  for  such  as  you,  Sybil  V 

'  Ah  1  beware,'  she  broke  in,  *•  how  ye 
defy  the  grandamei  Ye  know  nothing 
of  her  powers.  Ye've  angered  her 
already.  She  has  forbade  me,  with 
curses,  to  hold  speech  with  ye;  and 
were  she  to  know  ye'd  kept  a  picture  of 
me,  no  power  womd  save  ye  from  her 
vengeance.' 

'Ah,  welll  ni  chance  all  that,' 
laughmgly  replied  lionel.  Tm  old 
enough,  and  big  enough,  and  ugly 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  tiiink.' 

*  An  I  ye  are  not  so  ugly  neither,  and 
ye  know  that  well  enough,'  broke  in 
the  girl;  'but  the  grandame  says  ye 
have  ffot  the  evil  eye — that  ye've 
marked  her  with  it,  and  Nightingale 
Bob  with  it;  and  if  ye  draft  me,  or 
talk  with  me  alone,  I^  be  under  the 
same  spelL  Nay,  I'd  not  have  her  find 
me  here  fiar  worlds— ye  must  let  me 

go.* 

And  now  the  girl  really  seemed  as  if 
she  was  in  great  anxiety;  she  had 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  I  could  see 
her  shiver  once  or  twice  as  if  a  chill 
wind  had  suddenly  blown  upon  her.  I 
was  marking  this,  and  about  to  say 
that  she  might  go,  when  a  hoarse  kind 
of  yell^it  could  hardly  be  called  a 
shriek,  so  croaking  and  unearthly  did  it 
sound— rent  the  air.    We  started,  and 


Sybil  fell  to  the  ground,  as  if  she  bad 
been  shot  Lionel  rushed  forward  to 
raise  her ;  I  turned  to  look  in  the  di- 
rection whence  the  cry  had  come,  and 
there,  at  the  top  of  the  bank  just  where 
the  sheep-path  began  to  descend  into 
the  dingle,  stood  the  old  woman,  not 
twenty  yards  behind  us.  There  she 
stood,  dark  and  gaunt  against  the  wild 
evening  sky;  her  arms  and  crutch 
raised  hi&^h  above  her  head,  the  very 
picture  of  an  InoarDato  fiend ;  her  fea- 
tures were  distorted  with  rage,  her  eyes 
seemed  to  glare  like  balls  of  fire,  and, 
as  she  screamed  forth  her  direful  im- 
precations upon  us,  the  foam  gathered 
round  her  hideous  lips,  as  they  were 
drawn  back  from  her  few  fikng^like 
teeth,  which  gnashed  and  chattered  as 
those  of  some  frenzied  animaL 

Descending  tiie  path  with  a  mar- 
vellously firm  step  for  her  apparent  age, 
and  approaching  the  spot  where  Lionel 
was  endeavourtog  to  raise  Sybil  from 
the  ground,  the  old  hag  cried,  *Ahl 
ye  wenoh«  Ye  're  struck  down,  are  ye  ? 
and  dead  I  hone  ye  may  be  1 — and  diead 
ye  may  as  well  be  since  ye  have  been 
holding  speeoh  with  these  accursed 
Gorgios  I  Had  ye  no  shame  ? — had  ye 
no  fear  ?  Had  ye  no  thought  of  what  I 
told  ye  of  his  evil  eye?'  Tls  ft  that 
struck  ye  down  I  The  deadly  nightshade, 
or  the  thrice-distilled  "ditmze,"  is  not 
more  swift  to  do  ite  work  than  that 
blighting  stare  of  his  1  Leave  her 
alone  I  Leave  her  alone,  ^e  devil ! 
Keep  your  hands  off  her,  will  ye !  or, 
by  the  furies^  I'll  rend  ye  limb  from 
limb  1*  continued  the  old  beldame,  as 
hissing  out  her  foul  words,  as  if  she  had 
been  some  poisonous  reptile,  she  wheeled 
round  and  round,  aiming  blows  with 
her  crutoh  at  Lionel,  and  clawing  the 
air  with  her  outstretehed,  bony,  talon- 
like  fingers. 

He  guarded  his  head  with  his  arm 
once  or  twice,  and  stepped  back  from 
Sybil,  whom  the  old  woman,  now  seizing 
with  a  superhuman  strength,  dragged 
into  a  standing  posture.  The  girl  had 
evidentiy  not  fainted,  but  was  only 
terror^itrioken,  for,  obeying  the  |!:estures 
and  words  of  the  beldame,  she  fiew 
like  lightning  up  the  path,  and  was 
out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  Then  the 
old  woman,  turning  to  follow  her, 
caught  sight  of  Lionel's  overturned 
sketeh  upon  the  ground,  and  making  a 
sudden  dart  towards  it,  would  doubt- 
less have  soon  obliterated  the  very  telling 
likeness  which  it  bore  to  Sybil,  but 
that  Lionel,  anticipating  her  intention, 
was  too  quick  for  her,  and  quietly 
pickine  it  up,  shut  its  case,  ana  put  it 
under  his  arm.    This  was  a  sigmd  for 
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another  of  her  demoDiacal  eaibimtB, 
and  how  ]ong  it  would  haye  continued 
heaven  knows  I  but  that,  at  this 
moment,  two  or  three  of  the  gipsies, 
headed  by  Bob,  eyidently  wmmed  by 
Sybil,  or  attracted  to  the  place  by  the 
old  hfl^s  uplifted  TCAoe,  came  running 
down  mto  tne  dingle.  Without  waiting 
for  any  explanation,  they  seized  hold 
of  her,  and  half-dragging,  half-carrying, 
they  struggled  with  her  up  the  path. 
They  had  to  use  considerable  force; 
she  stamped  and  swore,  and  struck  at 
them,  c^ling  them  'renegades,'  and 
*  degenerate  curs,'  for  feiting  the 
'  Gorgios '  draft  the  '  Bomany  Bi,'  ilie 
better  to  oast  thdr  evil-eyed  spells. 
As  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hank 
she  turned  again  towards  us,  and 
screaming  and  yelling  with  more  ter- 
rific force  than  ever,  let  fidl  another 
volume  of  ouraeSk  the  echoes  of  which 
rang  through  the  air  for  some  minntea 
after  the  motley  group  had  disappeared 
over  the  hillside.  Never  in  mv  life, 
before  or  since,  have  I  witnessed  such 
an  incarnation  of  impotent  Airy  in  any 
human  being;  and  Lionel  and  myselif 
both  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when 
at  last  the  shrieks  of  the  old  hag  had 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

My  friend  treated  the  a£bir  h'ghUy, 
and  laughed  at  me,  when  I  sug^gested 
that  the  sooner  we  got  clear  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  people  now  the 
better. 

*  Yon  may  joke  as  you  please  about 
it/  said  I ;  '  but  if  I  know  anjrthing  of 
gipsy  superstitions,  that  old  fiend  will 
etopat  nothing  till  she  has  posoeseed 
henelf  of  or  destroyed  that  sketch. 
You  mav  think  me  timid  and  foolish, 
but  for  tne  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
let  her  have  it;  she  already  considers 
you  have  inflicted  a  mortal  injury  upon 
the  girl,  which  you  increase  every 
moment  yon  retain  her  likeness ;  every- 
thing that  happens  to  her  wUl  be  set 
down  to  you  and  your  evil  eye,  old 
fellow  I  DO  I  shall  propose,  for  the 
sake  of  our  work,  that  we  oeat  a  retreat, 
and  put  ourselves  out  of  reach  of  the 
old  witch's  vengeance.' 

Discussion  on  this  point,  however, 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  Bob's  tell- 
ing  us  the  next  morning  that  his 
people  had  departed ;  they  had  broken 
up  their  encampment  at  daybreak,  and 
had  gone  across  the  liills  to  a  sput 
some  five  miles  o£  Thus,  there  would 
be  no  occasion,  as  Lionel  urged,  for  us 
now  to  think  of  moving ;  *■  but,'  he 
added,  *I'm  deuced  sorry,  for  I  in- 
tended to  make  Miss  Sybil  sit  to  me 
again,  two  or  three  times,  before  I  had 


done  with  her ;  and  I  had  not  half 
finished  her  head ;  it  wants  two  bonis* 
more  work  at  leabt  <to  make  it  worth 
any  thine.  You'll  have  to  man^e  this 
for  me.  Bob,  in  qnte  of  the  old  grand- 
mother;  yon'll  have  to  chain  her  np, 
or  do  something^  and  bring  Sybil  orec 
here  alone.' 

Bob  said  he  would  try,  but  hinted  it 
would  be  hard  to  stt  the  chance  after 
what  had  happened.  I  endeavoured  to 
turn  Lkmel  from  the  idea  oi  having 
any  more  to  do  with  the  gipsies,  but 
my  very  opposition  only  seeafted  to  in- 
crease his  determination.  How  be 
managed  it  he  never  would  tell  me,  but 
to  my  intense  surprise  and  mottifica^ 
tion,  some  three  days  later,  what  riraufcl 
I  come  upon,  on  returning  from  aketdi- 
iilg  one  afternoon,  but  Sybil  seated 
under  tlie  shadow  cf  our  van,  and 
Lionel  making  a  new  Btndr  of  her.  I 
suppose  I  showed  my  displeaanie,  as  I 
refused  his  invitation  to  sit  down  and 
do  likewise,  for  after  a  word  or  two  be 
said  they  could  get  on  quite  well  with- 
out me,  and  suggested  that  I  should 
set  to  work  upon  some  more  attractive 
subject,  and  he  wished  I  uaghi  find  it 
Annoyed,  and  somewhat  out  of  temper, 
I  turned  on  my  heel,  determining  at 
once  to  go  off  to  a  spot  where  I  was 
making  an  evening  study.  This  lay  at 
some  little  distance,  and  I  bad  to  mount 
a  considerable  hill,  from  which  I  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  valley  or  glea 
where  our  encampment  wis  pitted, 
and  which  trended  away  at  right  angles 
firom  a  high  road  al)out  a  mile  o£ 
The  countn"  was,  on  the  whole,  thicUy 
wooded,  but  every  here  and  there  bare 
knoll?,  or  craggy  eminences,  jatted  oot 
amidst  the  foliage. 

I  was  soon  seated  at  my  work  on  the 
skirts  of  a  oopee  amidst  some  tall  brush- 
wood, whence  I  could  distinguirii  below 
the  roof  of  our  van,  the  tip  of  the  tent, 
and  the  thin  wreath  of  blue  smoke  from 
our  fire,  just  lighted  to  prepare  our 
evening  meal,  curling  upward  with  that 
lovely  offset  which  the  vapour  has  in 
such  a  scene  at  such  an  hour.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  forgo^  in  the  interest 
my  drawing  excited,  and  the  beauty 
around  me,  the  little  annoyance  I  had 
just  experienced.  It  was  one  of  those 
calm  moments  which  are  so  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  landaoape  pNunter; 
no  sound  disturbed  the  soft  air,  save 
the  humming  of  insects  and  the  twitter 
of  birds,  and  I  was  only  reminded  of 
the  flight  of  time  by  the  gradoal  ap- 
proach of  twilight,  but  this  even 
rendered  the  tranquillity  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  occupation  more  apparent. 
I  was  indulging  in  the  contemplation  of 
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life  nnder  pre«nce; 

EDch  clniumetanceB,  when  my  thoughts  obMireil,  she    stole  stealthily  to  the 

were  rudely  disturbed  by  a  footfall  and  edge   of   the    ct^   imraediately  oyct- 

the  cTooklmg  of  branches  in  the  copse  hanging  oni  encampment,  ^ence  alio 

near  mo.    Turning  in  that  directiOD,  I  conld  obserre,  doubtless,  Lionet  and  his 

immediately    aTterirards    mw    emerg;s  model.    Her  fBc«  aud  gestures  leit  me 

tKua  the  trees  vheia  tbey  broke  avray  in  no  donbt  aboat  tbls,  for  the  moment 

iota  brushwood,  on  one  oF  the  craggy  she  was  near  enough  to  the  edge  to 

knoUs,  no  other  than  the  old  beldame,  look  over  she  clenched  her  flat,  and 

Bybil'a  grandmother.    My  noiseless  oo-  shook  it  as  sbe  gazed  bebw.    Much  of 

cnpation  bad  giveu  her  no  sign  oF  my  the  old  expreaaion  which  I  had  witneaed 


Id  Uie  dingle  nffased  her  fcoe,  aad,  seen*  'with  whioh  it  so  terribly  co»- 

ttlwayi  biiuont  to  heboid,  she  again  trasted.    It  *fm  like  the  advent  of  a 

beoama  the  vet;  ineaniation  of  a  fbry,  demon   into   one   of  the   Isles  of  the 

but  tbit  time  A  silent  one.    It  seemed  blest. 

to  cost  ber  a  gnat  effort,  this  eonttol  A  stmoKe  seDsatioD  of  danger  (tola 

over  her  toogm,  for  ones  or  twice  dio  orer  me.    I  was  conTiaced  more  than 

eridently  oould  hardly  restrain  herself  orer  that  she  would  stop  at  nothiogto 

from  shneklngoat  I  cannot  dwell  upon  sonnteraot  the  evil  inflnenoe  which  she 

the  rsTulsion  of  feeling  cauied  by  biff  belisTod  Lionel  was  erercioDg  orer  the 

hapf-like  pieaeuce,  breaking  in  as  it  had  girl— a  belief   strengthened  donbtleaa 

done  so  tmespeotedly  on  the  poacoftd  now  by  Ibe  latter  again  Tentuing  into 
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hja  pgpeonoe,  and  thus  agun 
iog  the  beldftme's  iojaQctioos.  She 
was  set  at  oaaght*  defied,  ki$  will  was 
stzoDger  ikan  ben,  and  she  would 
strive  to  be  avenged.  It  was  now  get- 
ting darky  and  I  ooold  judee  that  Sybil 
was  about  to  leaver  for  suddenly  the  old 
woman  dashed  away  into  the  copee 
wlieiioe  she  had  emerged,  and  rismg 
to  watoh  her,  I  saw  her  again  dimly 
appear  not  fiur  off,  on  another  com- 
parativelT  open  space.  What  she  then 
beheld  I  do  not  know,  but  it  must 
have  bee9  someUiiog  which  overcame 
aU  the  caution  she  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised to  shield  herself  from  observatioci, 
for,  out  of  the  dim  twilight, '  there 
arose  the  oounterpart  of  that  unearthly 
yell  that  had  so  starUed  us  in  the 
dingle. 

That  night,  as  we  were  turning  into 
our  state-cabin-like  berths,  I  told  laonel 
what  I  had  seen,  and  anin  cautioned 
him  about  the  danger  I  felt  he  was  in- 
curring; but   he    only  laughed,  and 
said  I  was  jealous  of  the  gin's  prefer- 
ence for  him.    He  was  *  glad  to  hear,* 
he  added,  *  that  that  mysterious  scream 
was  nothine  more  than  the  croak  of  the 
old  toad.    He  was  afraid  at  first  there 
was  murder  being  done  somewhere,  but 
now  it  was  all  explained.     **  Mother 
Shipton"  had  been  overcome,  doubt- 
less, by  witnessinff  the  ailecUng  part- 
ing of   Sybil   and   himself.     It   was 
rather   touching,   I   admit,'   said   he, 
laughing ;  '  but  then  you  see,  old  fial- 
low,  she  and  I  understand  each  other ; 
she  recognises  the  **  Romany  '*  blood  in 
my  veins,  and  is  noUiing  loth  to  ae- 
cora  me  the  privileges  cf  relationship. 
She  has  promised  to  come  and  sit  again 
to-moirow,  and  I'll  wager  she's  as  good 
as  her  word,   although  it  does  cost 
her,  out  and  home,  a  ten  miles'  trsmp. 
Egadl  she's  a  &scinatlng  rustic,  and 
no  mistake.    Now,  I'm  guin^  to  sleep, 
and  if  you  like  to  preach  a  bit  it  is  not 
likely  to  interfere   more   than   most 
sermons  do  with  my  repose.     Good- 
night !'    But  I  was  in  no  humour  io 
say  much  to  him  in  the  mood  he  then 
was,  and  I  too  went  to  sleep.     Sure 
enough,  the  gipsy  girl  did  come  again 
the  next  dav,  and  the  next,  and  many 
more;  but  I  refused  to  countenance  the 
proceeding  by  my  presence  at  the'  sit- 
tings.  I  continued  steadily  and  warmly 
to  deprecate  Lionel's  folly,  for  on  no 
one  occasion  of  Sybil's  visits  did  I  lail 
somewhere  or  other  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Uie  old  woman  watching  her.    It 
may  have  appeared  to  my  friend  that  I 
was  quite  m  the  wrong  to  look  at  the 
matter  as  I  did;  and  although  events 
proved  that  my  forebodings  were  too 


well  founded,  still  it  had  the  unhappy 
effect  of  causing  a  little  cooInesB  he- 
tweenus.  This  was  not  the  flat  friend- 
ship with  which  a  vroman  had  inter- 
fered, I  said  to  myself,  and  my  distres 
about  it  was  increased  by  Lionel's 
constant  complaint,  for  the  last  few 
days,  of  headache;  he  began  too,  to 
look  pale  and  uneasy,  but  he  continned 
to  work  notwithstanding. 

One  morning,  just  about  this  time, 
there  was  a  marked  change   in  the 
weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  very 
fine.    Now  there  was  a  fitful  chilly 
v^^d,  with  a  leaden  sky,  portending 
rain  and  storm.    Lionel  was  complain- 
ing more  than  usual  of  headache,  nid 
he  felt  extremely  unwell,  looked  veiy 
pale,  and  seemed  to  feel  the  cold  un- 
duly.   He  did  not  go  off  to  his  paint- 
ing, but  had  a  fire  lighted  in  our  little 
stovQ^  and  sat  cowering  over  it.     By 
twdve  o'clock  he  mm  much   wone. 
I  became  uneasy,  and  asked  him  to 
let  me  send  Bob  off  on  our  old  nag  to 
the   town   for  the   doctor.      This  he 
would  not  bear  of,  and  said  he  should 
lie  down ;  it  would  doubtless  pass  away, 
and  he  should  be  better  to-morrow. 
He  had  a  raging  thirst,  which  kept  in- 
creasing the  more  water  he  drank.    To 
add  to  my  perplexity,  the  gipsy  giri 
made  her  appearance.     'She  would 
brew  him,'  she  said,    *a  drink  from 
herbs,  that  she  could  gather  hard  by, 
that  would   cool    him,  and  stc^  the 
thirst :  she  would  be  bound  to  treat 
him  as  well  as  any  doctor,  and  be  gUd 
to  do  it.'    I  made  some  feeble  ol$ec- 
tion,  but  was  at   onoe   overruled  by 
Lionel,  who  would  have  her  do  what- 
ever she  wished.    Bob  wns  to  help  her, 
and  it  was  of  no  use  my  being  angry. 
So,  in  a  measure,  and  much  against 
my  will,  I  found  the  nuning  of  my 
friend  taken  out  of  my  hands ;  but,  as 
afternoon  came  on,  and  still  his  symp- 
toms increased,  I  again  urged  the  send- 
ing for  a  doctor.    But  no!  he  wonld 
not  have  me  do  so.    I  then  wanted 
to  break  up  our  encampment,  or,  at 
least,  to  talro  the  van,'with  him  in  it, 
off  to  the  town ;  but  tiiis,  again,  he  in- 
sisted should  not  be  done.    We  bad 
both  of  us,   at  leas^  another  week's 
work  on  the  subjects  in  hand,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  run  off  in  such  a 
fiishion. 

As  the  afternoon  threatened  to  torn 
into  a  wild  wet  night,  I  told  Sybil  I 
thought  she  had  better  go  bade  to  her 
peope :  they  were  a  lone  way  off,  and 
I  hinted  that  there  would  be  anger  at 
her  absence.  Her  behaviour  all  through 
this  day  had  much  impreased  me. 
From  the  first  moment  ana  heard  that 
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my  friend  was  fU,  her  handsome  face 
expieBsed  soch  emotion  and  anxiety  as 
left  me  in  no  doabt  that  far  deeper  feel- 
ings on  her  side  were  involved  in  this 
matter  than  I  hod  any  idea  of.  Wild, 
nnsopbistioated  creatare  that  she  was, 
she  neyer  attempted  to  disguise  what 
she  felt,  and  I  was  startled  and  alarmed, 
as  the  oonviction  forced  itself  rapidly 
upon  me,  that  she  had  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  Lionel.  Now  that  I  urged 
her  depcuture,  her  words  left  me  no 
room  to  doubt  this,  eyen  oonld  her  Inoe 
haye  done  so.  '  Anger  !*  she  said ;  *  I  no 
kmger  fear  their  anger  1  The  power  of 
her  we  call  the  grandame  is  gone  I 
Hi$  loye  will  hold  me  harmless  before 
her,  and  there's  blood  in  his  yeins  which 
is  fUdn  to  mine  I' 

'  Bat  yon  are  watched ;  she  knows 
where  yon  come,'  I  said;  *the  other 
night,  yon  must  haye  heard  her  furious 
shriek  from  yonder  hill. ' 

'  Yes,  and  a  while  ago  I  should  haye 
trembled  at  her  power  oyer  me,  but,  I 
tell  ye,  that  has  passed.  When  the 
"  Bomany  "  child  loves,  and  is  beloved, 
&therand  mother,  sister  and  brother, 
the  whole  kith  and  kin  are  naught ! 
Their  hold  is  lost  I — save  only  when  the 
love  is  disloyal,  save  only  when  a  Ro- 
many loves  a  Gorgio  can  they  retain 
it  I  He  there,  your  friend,  loves  me, 
and  he  is  a  Zingaro ;  ye  may  read  it  in 
his  &oe;  and  has  he  not  said  it  to 
meT 

*  But,  foolish  girl !'  said  I, '  you  cannot 
think  he  really  loves  you? — he  cannot 
have  told  you  so  ?*  And  I  was  about  to 
argue  with  her  on  her  folly,  when 
Lionel,  whom  I  had  thought  asleep  and 
beyond  earshot  (for  this  conversation 
took  place  just  outside  the  van),  called 
loudly  for  her,  and  she  ran  up  the  steps 
to  the  berth  where  he  was  lying.  In 
a  minute  she  came  out,  wrapping  her 
cloak  and  hood  dose  round  her,  say- 
ing— 

'  Well  f  he  bids  me  go,  and  not  dis- 
pute with  ye ;  it  is  hitfd  for  me  to  do 
his  wish,  now  he  is  so  sick.  But  he  says 
it  will  be  best;  and  be  sure  ye  mind 
him  well !  To-morrow  I  shaU  be  here 
by  daybreak.' 

And  with  her  usual  rapid,  impetuous 
movement,  she  darted  off  up  the  hill 
on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  valley.  I 
was  sorely  puzzled,  and  b^an  to  think 
that  either  she,  or  I,  or  Lionel,  or  all 
three  perhaps,  had  taken  leave  of  our 
senses;  ana  I  commenced  saying  as 
much  to  him  when  I  entered  the  van ; 
but  I  found  him  undressing,  and  getting 
into  his  bed,  on  the  outside  only  <» 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  lying.  He 
bade  me  not  talk  just  then.  '  U  does 


sound  very  foolish,'  he  said ;  *  but  wait 
awhile ;  I  can't  speak  now.'  And  in- 
deed he  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty 
in  articulating.  I  was  seriously  alarmed 
at  his  now  feverish  state.  What  could 
this  illness  mean?  For  an  instant  a 
horrible  suspicion  crossed  me,  and  I  did 
not  scruple  to  inquire  rigidly  of  Bob, 
where  our  store  of  provisions  had  been 
kept,  and  whether  Lionel  had  partaken 
of  anything  that  I  had  not?  No:  the 
answers  were  quite  satisfttctory ;  he 
had  scarcely  tasted  food  that  day ;  yet^ 
had  his  symptoms  not  shown  themselves 
before  Sybil's  concoction  of  the  drink, 
there  was  no  knowing  where  my  sus- 
picions would  have  stopped.  There 
was  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  whole 
affair.  The  means  by  which  Lionel 
had  induced  the  g^rl  to  come  over  to 
him;  the  sudden  development  of  her 
passion  for  him,  and  now  this  [unac- 
countable illness,  were  all  points  which 
I  did  not  like  and  conia  not  under- 
stand. Anyhow  his  state,  which  was 
momentarily  getting  worse — for  hi» 
mind  began  to  wander— determined 
me  at  once  to  send  for  a  doctor.  In  this 
cotuse  Bob  agreed  with  me ;  and  in  no 
time  he  had  bridled  the  old  nag  and 
saddled  him  with  a  hcnse-oloth,  and, 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  was  riding 
away  down  the  valley,  regardless  of  the 
wild  dark  night  now  gathered  round 
us  like  a  pall. 

Left  alone  with  my  invalid,  I,  for  the 
first  time  during  our  trip,  felt  solitary* 
and  miserable ;  which  feeling  was  in- 
creased by  the  wild  weather,  the  time, 
and  the  lonely  situation  of  our  camp.  I 
replenished  tne  fire,  however,  and  made 
things  as  snug  as  possible;  but  the 
hours  rolled  slowly  by,  and  I  became 
very  impatient  for  the  return  of  Bob. 
Lionel,  after  much  tossing  about,  his 
mind  constantly  wandering,  and  his 
thirst  but  Uttle  abated  by  Sybil's  drink, 
gradually  became  quieter,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  had  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep.  I, 
too,  became  drowsy  about  this  time,  and 
tlirowing  myself  upon  my  berth,  also 
slept. 

I  awoke  with  a  sense  of  danger  on 
me,  such  as  I  never  felt  before,  and,  as 
I  started  up^  fancied  I  saw,  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  dyinff  fire,  the  skirt  of  a 
woman's  dress  duappearing  through 
tile  door  of  the  van,  at  the  nrther  end 
of  our  little  anteroom.  I  half  doubted 
my  senses,  and  should  have  concluded 
that  it  was  but  the  result  of  fancy,  and 
the  flickering  uncertain  light,  but  that 
I  felt  a  puff  of  night  air,  heaid  the 
door  close,  and  distinctly  traced  the 
sound  of  a  foot&ll  descending  the 
wooden  steps  vntU  it  was  lost  upon  the 
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tuf.  The  impretsion  raahed  into  my 
mind  that  Sylm,  mider  th6  ioflnenoe  of 
her  foolLBh  ia&toatioD,  had  been  vnable 
to  tear  beneLf  away  from  the  spot  where 
the  man  ehe  appeared  ao  deeply  to  knre 
lay  in  imminent  danger,  and  had  re* 
turned ;  and  that,  fearing  to  inoor  my 
diflpleaeure,  had  stolen  away,  hcming  to 
elude  deteetion,  when  she  fonno  I  was 
on  the  point  of  waking.  So  Ibielble  was 
this  my  oonviction,  that  I  involuntarily 
walked  straight  to  the  door,  and  looking 
forth  into  the  chill  Uacknees,  called 
ont,'8ybUI  SybUl  yon  fooliflh  child! 
oome  beck  t*  But  no  answer  was  given. 
Again  I  called,  with  a  like  result  I 
hMrd  nothing  bnt  the  swaying  to  and 
fro  of  the  tr^s,  as  the  wind  moaned 
and  surged  throuffh  them,  brin^g 
showers  of  damp  leaves  swirling  into 
my  fiu»  with  every  gust.  It  had  oeased 
raining,  and  a  few  stus  were  peeping 
out  at  intervals  amidst  the  drifting 
clouds;  bnt  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
anywhere,  listen  intently  though  I  did, 
for  several  minutes.  Getting  no  reply 
to  my  repeated  calls*  I,  after  oareftmy 
locking  Uie  door  and  repleniahing  the 
fire,  returned  to  the  bedside  of  my 
patient,  wondering  what  coald  delay 
^b  so  long,  and  bewildered  at  what 
had  just  hai>pened.  Surely  I  must  have 
been  dreaming,  and  my  imagination, 
full  of  Sybil  and  her  words,  had  played 
me  false.  And  yet,  when  I  thought  for 
a  moment,  my  better  reason  told  me 
that  I  had  seen  some  one  actually  leave 
our  little  house. 

Glad  to  find  that  Lionel  still  alept-^ 
for  I  knew  how  valuable  this  rest  would 
be  to  him — I  laid  down  on  my  bed, 
end  once  more  fell  fast  asleep.  This 
time  I  was  awakened  by  the  jMstient's 
wdl-known  call  for  drink.  Bising,  I 
take  firom  the  shelf  at  the  head  of  our 
beds,  which  serves  as  a  dressing-table, 
the  jug  containing  the  cooling  potion, 
when  I  am  suddenly  startled  by  a 
hurried  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
Sybil's  voice  in  beseeching  tones  crying 
out,  *  Lot  me  in  1  Oh,  let  me  in  1*  But, 
as  I  know  Lionel  is  longing  for  relief  to 
his  dry  parched  moutli,  I  half  fill  a 
tumbler,  and  put  it  down  hastily  just 
within  bis  rcMh.  I  then  hurry  to  the 
door,  for  the  sounds  have  become  vehe- 
ment, and  in  tones  of  furious  impatience 
I  hear  Svbil  cry, '  Open  1  open  1  in  the 
name  of  all  the  gods,  openl  Foul 
murder  is  being  done  1  Oh  I  let  me  in  1 
let  me  in  r  As  I  open  the  door,  the 
breathless  girl  rushes  past  me,  strai^^ht 
to  where  Lionel  lies,  just  as  he,  having 
reached  the  ^lass,  is  putting  it  to  his 
lips.  In  an  instant  it  is  dauied  out  of 
his  hand,  and  Sybil,  gasping,  and  wifh 


a  deadly  pallor  on  her  cheeks,  aoki 
on  the  iMrrow  floor  between  our  two 
beds. 

I  hurried  to  her  and  tried  to  raiseber, 
bnt  she  panted  so  fearfully  that  I  wts 
alarmed.  A  thin  line  of  blood  was 
oozing  from  the  comer  of  her  mouth, 
and  her  heartbeat  as  if  it  wonld  batter 
her  fkame  to  pieces.  She  made  aneffbft 
to  speak,  bnt  her  strength  appealed  to 
be  failing  fast,  and  only  in  tlie  faintest 
voice,  and  with  a  paase  to  gain  her 
breath,  between  esch  word,  was  she 
able  to  say— 

•  The  drinkl— the  drinki  throw  it 
all  awav— it  is  poisoned!  Do  ve  not 
smell  the  droose?  I  shoold  have 
known  it.  even  had  not  the  gvandame 
told  me.  For  meroy's  sake  aay,  how 
much  has  he  drunk?' 

I  supported  her  head  upon  my  knee, 
and  implored  her  to  explain.  A  hor- 
rible dread  had  taken  posnssian  of 
me:  was  it  not  the  old  hag  that  had 
stolen,  reptile-like,  into  our  chamber, 
whilst  we  riepti  and  with  some  desdly 
drug  had  aouffht  to  wreak  her  ven- 
geance on  my  friend?  Yeal  a  word  or 
two  more  from  Sybil  showed  me  tiiat 
this  had  been  so :  but,  *  Thank  God  f  I 
exclaimed,  '  you  were  in  time ;  he  has 
not  touched  a  drop  this  side  of  ten 
o'dook,  and  it  was  long  aftor  that,  that 
the  old  she-devil  was  here.  I  thought 
it  was  yon,  STbil;  I  had  been  deeping 
and  I  awoke  oewildered.' 

'  Then  I  have  saved  him,'  she  ssid. 

*  But  ah  1'— and  so  convulsed  was  she 

that  for  a  moment  I  thought  she  was 

choking.  Then  slowly,  and  with  a  dee- 

perato  effort  she  said—*  Hy  life  for  his 

— well,  be  it  so !    I  am  dying^I  know 

it.    Ye  gods  1  let  me  speak  while  I  yet 

can.    The  nandame— was— away  whm 

— I  reached  the  tents— but  she  came  to 

me — in  the  darkness — an  liour  aco — 

and  whispered  what— she  had   oooei 

•«  Child,*'  said  she,  •<  I  bided  my  time, 

and  while  they  both  slept.  I  <uabbed 

his  drink — ^the  drink  thy  whelp's  hand 

hadmadehim;  he  has  tested  it  ere  this^ 

and  I  have  closed  his  evil  eyes.  On  Ihe 

morrow  thon'lt  find  him— dead,  wench 

—dead  I  and  thev'U  think  thou*st  killed 

him !"     I  struck  the  gnmdame  from 

me,  and  like  a  hare  have  I  sped  hither 

—over  brake  and  fell    ...    I  came 

like  the  wind— but— I  shall  never  .    • 

ah,  my  heart !'  and  the  poor  girl,  puttiog 

her  hand  to  her  side,  lell  heavily  from 

my  grasp,  and  the  blood  welled  thick 

and  fast  from  between  her  parted  lips. 

Shall  I   ever  forget  tiiat  moment? 

Lionel,  who,  for  the  last  few  minutes 

had  been  sitting  upright  watohing  us, 

daaed  and  scared,  suddenly  fell  hmSk  as 
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if  be  hmd  tUnted.    I  felt  like  one  in  a  of  the  bruih  I  md  fall;  Tecommend  the 

honible  drawn.  Bud  Mgod,  I  know  not  adoptioD  of  'tbe  tkti,'  u  it  la  not  Ukelf 

tot  how  long,  muble  to  nH>Te — unable  to  trvlcal  an  advantara  mmld  ever 

"■o  R«liM  tbe  awfdl  natoie  <rf  tbe  dtiia-  again  befiil    two    peaoettal  tandM*pe- 


God  I  it  ma  Bob  with  the  doctor.  had  erer  exerolted  anj  iaflnenoe  upon 

*****  the  gips7girl,lM70i»daUltle  bHmteM 

fflte  waa  dead.    The  pace  at  whioh      flatttv;  and,  it  maj  be,  rongfa  fUitatioiL 


MTB  Lionera  life  had  Without  hii  feeling!  bdiiK  kt  e 

,    Aaitaflcrwardawa*  volTed,    he  was,  uereithekM,  (     ,  , 

proTed  at  the  Inqoart,  ihe  bad  bant  a  affected  bj  her  deatti ;  bat,  init  at  at 

Dlood-nMeL  flntt  partlj  Id  a  tilt  and  partly  in  j(te, 

I  aanoot  [ovtendtodeMvlbeUieaoin-  he  bail  lenued  to  give  me  any  detailed 

pleated  teimj  and  wdneei  of  all  that  aoooant  of  how  he  had  iadoced  her  to 

uUewed.    We  iBomd  to  tbe  neighbour-  sEt  to  him,  eo  now  be  reAuied  to  go  &r- 

bood  of  the  town,  where  we  were  de-  ther  into  tbe  ciroamManoei,  alle^ng 

layed  many  weeki ;  fbr,  in  addition  to  that  tbe  robjeot  waa  Ru  too  peiofu  to 


was  Toiy  aaiwe.    II  wae  a  aort  of  fever  pened  bebre  In  eveiy  phase  of  nctetr, 

aad  KW^  the  reaolt  of  eold  and  expo-  and    in    an    eqnally   nnacoDaDUble 

ann,  but  of  orarie  wai  merely,  mbit  mannm,  it  aTaila  nothmg  to  dwell  apon 

anhappilT,  etdnddcnt  with  the  girl*!  the  oiraooMtsnee.    Aa  to  the  old  hag^ 

~'~"'~       '—«  greatly  aggraratad  by  " ......  _   j,. 


IB  10  belplen  a  witneoi.  E'C?  '  dnnize.' 

<   nerer    naed    onr    'hoiue  npon  We  had  had  too  mneh  to  do  with  her 


agi^  tm^a  roof  eonneoted  with  inch      myat 


teRibleaBodatlon«;b(it  to  my  brethren      penof  Ue  and  Odris  a  wide  berth. 
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"M  rare  I  know  liU  Uce  V 

Tm  rare  he  knowe  yoore  I  The 
man  toned  eoarlet  as  he  oanght  sight  of 
yon.    He  did  not  how.' 

*  Bow  1  no,  I  ihoald  think  not  I  I 
cannot  recoliect  exaoUy  where  I  met 
him,  bat  I  am  certain  it  if  not  that  sort 
of  acqnaintance.  Don*t  joa  know  the 
sort  or  feeling  that  too  have  when  joa 
recognise  a  man  whose  &oe  you  have 
seen  somewhere,  bat  yon  cannot  tell 
where,  bat  you  rather  think  it  is  in  a 
shopf 

*  I  am  sore  that  man  had  not  the  least 
appearance  of  a  shopman.* 

*  No;  I  do  not  mj  he  had;  bat  my 
recollection  of  him  is,  as  of  some  one 
who  is  not  in  one's  set,  and  whom  one 
scarcely  ooght  to  know.' 

It  was  on  the  Spa  at  Scarborough 
that  this  ootiTBrsation  took  place,  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

The  speakers  were  cousins,  Minnie 
and  Kate  Brandon,  daughters  of  two 
men  who  had  began  life  with  a  mere 
nothing,  had  worked  together,  and  held 
together  in  true  Yorksldre  fashion,  and 
were  now  amongst  the  richest  mer- 
chants in  Leeds.  There  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  two  f;irls,  wnich 
was  to  be  accounted  for  pnncipallv  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up.  Minnie's  fiUher,  Bichard 
Brandon  (*  Devil  Dick,'  as  he  was 
called,  from  the  daring  manner  in  which 
he  plunged  into  speculation  from  which 
all  other  men  shrunk,  and  which 
seemed  almost  invariably  to  turn  out 
right  for  him),  was  a  hot-headed,  im- 
pulsive man,  with  whom  if  the  first 
pleasure  in  life  was  in  making  money, 
the  second  certainly  was  in  spending 
it  He  had  a  fine  house  out  on  the 
other  side  of  Woodhouse  Moor,  sufi3- 
ciently  removed  from  the  smoke  and 
dirt  of  the  town ;  and  there  he  enter- 
tained in  a  lavish  manner  the  officers 
of  the  —  Dragoon  Guards,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Leeds;  who  declared 
that  there  was  no  such  house  within 
twenty  miles  as  Richard  Brandon's.  It 
was  a  point  on  which  both  the  old  and 
the  yoimg,  the  married  and  the  single 
were  unanimous ;  for  while  the  corpu- 
lent major  and  the  captains  who  wished 
that  the  regulation  of  the  service  would 
provide  for  a  little  addition  to  their 
undress  jackets  amacked  their  lips  over 
the  steaming  dishes,  and  wagged  their 
heads  knowingly  at  the  wine,  me  subal- 
terns declarea  that  Minnie   Brandon 


was  'quite  the  nicest  girl  in  the  pUoe, 
don't  you  know?*  and  that  there  wmdo 
house  throughoat  the  whole  of  the  cloth 
district  where  balls  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  were  so  properly  done.  A  lavish 
generosity  was  indeed  Bidiard  Bran- 
don's chaiaoteristio;  he  entertained  net 
merely  the  officen  quartered  at  Leeds 
barracks,  but  the  barristen  who  came 
thither  at  assize  times,  any  passinf^ 
strangers  who  brought  letters  of  in- 
troduction, or  any  Mlebiity  whom  he 
heard  might  be  staying  in  the  towD, 
besides  having  a  certain  nmnber  of  set 
dinners  for  his  acquaintance  amoogst 
the  town  people.  As  to  his  daughter, 
nothing  could  be  good  enough  for  her  : 
when  she  was  a  child  ^e  had  the  bcBt 
masten  and  mistresses  that  could  be 
procured  for  money,  and  when  she  pat 
away  childish  things  her  dresBes  were 
supplied  by  Worth,  and  her  jewelry  by 
Hancock.  As  her  mother  had  died 
during  Minnie's  infancy,  theyoong  giil 
ruled  the  household,  in  which  her  word 
was  law ;  she  had  horses  and  carriages 
of  her  owD,  a  boudoir  which  was  fitted 
up  by  a  London  upholsterer,  and  which 
was  all  crimson  velvet,  and  low  tables. 
and  occasional  chairs,  and  brackets,  and 
lustres^  and  eiagere$,  and  hideous  moor 
sters  in  Sevres  and  Dresden,  and  chim- 
ing clocks  and  velvet-edged  looking- 
glasses.  When  her  fiither  took  a  hoose 
for  three  mouths  in  Park  Lane,  and  let 
her  thoroughly  enjoy  one  London 
season,  some  people  in  Leeds  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  that  Richard 
Brandon  was  beoraning  what  tbe/ 
called  'saaft,'  and  would  probaUy  go 
into  the '  Gazette;*  while  others  winked 
their  eyes,  and  said  that  '  Devil  Pick' 
meant  getting  into  Parliament  and  mar- 
rying his  daughter  to  a  duke. 

Isaac  Brandon,  his  brother,  said 
nothing.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that 
however  reckless  and  ridiculous  his 
brother's  acts  might  seem  to  be,  they 
were  always  guided  by  some  principle 
of  common  sense.  When  tbeniringof 
the  house  in  Park  Lane  was  aimoanced 
to  him,  he  merely  smiled  and  said  be 
was  quite  certain  that  Richard  woold 
find  somebody  else  to  pay  the  rant. 
When,  after  being  a  few  weeks  in 
London,  Richard  wrote  to  his  brother 
informing  him  that  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed sole  consignees  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  Australian  wool,  which 
tney  had  been  long  desirous  of  getting, 
Isaao  smiled  again,  and  thos^t  that 
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however  ezpenBive  the  riiit  to  London 
might  be  it  was  well  leraid.  He 
thooght  this  more  emoially  beoaoae 
ihe  ezpeoMe  did  not  fall  on  him.  It 
WM  enough  for  one  of  the  firm,  he  said, 
to  undertake  what  heoalled  *the  dining 
and  glitter  *  part ;  Dick  was  suited  for 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  Minnie  delighted 
in  it  For  hinuelf  he  was  content  to 
live  in  a  very  plain  and  comfortable 
house  at  Headingley,  to  asBodate  with 
a  few  old  chums  of  his  own  social 
standing,  and  to  be  perfectly  happy  in 
superintending  the  education  oif  his 
daughter  Kate,  by  whom  his  oharacter- 
isUo  quiet  common  sense  was  inherited. 
At  the  very  moment  of  our  first  sight 
of  her  she  was  smiling  slightly  at 
Minnie's  allusion  to '  her  set' 

As  they  were  retracing  their  steps  on 
the  promeiwde  thev  again  encountered 
the  man  who  had  rormed  the  subject  of 
their  remarks;  a  man  very  little  above 
the  middle  height,  and  slightly-built, 
but  wonderfully  knit  together.  His 
dight  lithe  frame  seemed  made  of  iron, 
and  his  whole  appearance  showed  that 
he  was  in  the  highest  possible  state  of 
physical  training.  His  features  were 
rep;ular,  his  eyes  large  and  dark,  his  hair 
cnsp  and  curly;  he  wore  neither  beard 
nor  moustaches,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
loose  blue  suit,  evidently  of  foreign 
make.  As  he  neared  the  young  ladies 
his  cheeks  flushed  almost  painfully,  but 
this  time  he  did  not  look  at  them, 
keeping  his  eyes  straight  before  him  as 
he  wa&ed  past  Minnie  was  about  to 
make  some  further  remark  to  her 
cousin  when  the  sight  of  Mr.  Bassen- 
thwaite  turned  her  thoughts  into  an- 
other channel. 

Jack  BasBenthwaite — ^who  xras  called 
'  Jack '  because  his  name  was  Charles — 
was  an  officer  in  the  cavalry  regiment 
then  quartered  at  Leeds,  and  was  the 
possessor  of  a  series  of  manl^  and  intel- 
lectual accomplishments  which  deserv- 
edly constituted  him  the  pet  of  the 
mess  and  the  envy  of  his  comrades. 
He  could  drink  and  smoke  more  than 
most  men,  could  play  billiards  better, 
knew  more  comic  vocalists  and  ladies 
of  the  ballet  than  any  plunger  in  the 
service.  In  person  Captain  Bassen- 
thwaite  was  tall  and  stout,  with  deep 
blue  eyes,  handsome  bronzed  fea- 
tures, and  a  thick  heavy  moustache, 
from  under  which  the  batt  end  of  a 
cigar  was  usually  protruding.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  oountrv  parson,  poor  in 
pocket  but  rich  in  blood,  whom  this 
high-spirited  fellow  had  nearly  ruined 
by  his  extravagance;  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  keep  on  any  longer  he 
had  determined  to  retrieve  his  mrtune 


by  a  good  marriage,  and  had  selected 
~-     liim       ~ 


[innie  Bcandon  as  the  exact 
person  to  suit  him.  He  had  come  out 
that  morning  accompanied  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  David  Moigan — humor- 
ously known  as  the'Welcher,*  a  com- 
bined allusion  to  his  naticmali^,  and  to 
a  little  betting  tnmsactbn  in  which  he 
had  onoe  distinguished  himself— with 
the  fuU  intention  of  meeting  Miss 
Brandon  on  the  Spa ;  and,  with  a  view 
of  preparing  themselves  for  the  en- 
count^,  these  gallant  spirits  had  par- 
taken, at  the  wr  of  the  Crown,  of  what 
thev  were  pleased  to  call  *  two-and'«i- 
split,'  which  to  the  initiated  means  one 
bottle  of  soda-water  divided  between 
two  glasses  of  brandy. 

*  Here  they  are,  Jack  I*  said  the 
Welcher,  as  tne^  descended  on  to  the 
promenade.  '  Your  yoimg  woman  is  in 
great  form  this  morning,  tiiough,  as 
usual,  confound  it  I  she  has  got  the 
little  one  with  her.' 

'  Wouldn't  have  her  walk  about  by 
herself  would  you  ?'  ^wled  Captain 
Bassenthwaite.  emlttmg  a  big  puff 
of  smoka  *  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  little  one  V 

*  Rather  too  mudi  for  me,  don't  you 
know? — down  upon  me,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  always  think  she  is 
poking  her  fun  at  me.' 

*  You  must  learn  to  stand  that,  Mor- 
gan, as  wdl  as  a  good  many  other 
things  in  this  life,*  said  the  captain, 
contemptuously.  'Tou're  entered  to 
make  the  running  in  this  race,  and  you 
must  stick  to  that  line  of  country, 
light  a  weed,  old  man,  and  you  can 
suck  away  at  thai  and  only  say  **  Oh," 
and  "  Ay/'  occasionally.' 

The  Welcher  complied  with  these 
instructions,  and  the  gallant  youths 
joined  the  ladies  on  the  promenade. 
They  had  not  walked  fifty  yards  before 
they  met  the  man  of  whom  the  girls 
had  been  speaking. 

*  See,  Captain  Bassenthwaite  1*  said 
Minnie,  who  with  her  companion  was 
in  advance  of  the  others, '  can  yon  tell 
me  who  that  man  is?  His  fieice  is  per- 
fectly &miliar  to  me,  but  I  cannot  tell 
where  I  have  seen  him.' 

Captain  Bassenthwaite  honoured  the 
stranger  with  a  long  stara  *Xever 
saw  him  before  in  my  life,'  he  remarked. 
*  Never  wish  to  again,  for  the  matter  of 
that  Bum  get-up,  isn't  he?  Looks 
like  a  painter.  Dire  say  Mogg  knows 
who  it  is ;  he  knows  everylrady,  does 
old  Muggins ;  I  will  ask  him.' 

Old  Muggins,  on  being  appealed  to, 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  did  not 
think  it  possible,  he  said,  that  Miss 
Brandon    could    know  the    stranger, 

^    1  1 
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thoagh  doabtlen  she  had  seen  him,  as 
he  vaa  a  rider  at  QQankiboaoo'a  Circus, 
then  performing  in  the  town.  *  Sydney 
Seymour,  or  some  raoh  name,  he  calls 
himself,'  added  the  Welcher,  *  and  does 
the  bare-hack  trick  like  a  bird !' 

Lieutenant  DaTid  Morgan  was  both 
right  and  wrong. 

The  man  whom  they  had  noticed  did 
call  himself  Sydney  Seymour,  and  did 
ride  hare-backed  at  Signer  Qoanki- 
bosco*8  Circus ;  but  Miss  Brandon  had 
been  introduced  to  him — and  more  than 
that,  had  danoed  with  him  in  the  very 
best  society.  He  was  called  Arthur 
L'Estrange  then;  and  this  was  his 
history: — 

Arthur  L'Estrange  was  the  only  son 
of  General  L^Estranse,  an  oflBcer  who 
had  not  merely  serred  with  distinction, 
but  whose  sdentiflo  knowledge  of  his 
profession  had  obtained  for  bim  a  pro- 
minent position  at  the  War  Office.  The 
general^  greatest  wish  was  that  his 
son,  whom  he  adored,  should  follow  his 
profession ;  and  the  boy  was  educated 
at  Sandhurst,  under  the  special  care  of 
one  of  the  general's  old  comrades,  who 
was  a  professor  tiiere.  Everything 
seemed  goin?  on  well;  Arthur  was 
reported  to  be  diligent  in  his  btndies, 
and  unexceptional  in  his  conduct ;  but 
one  day  the  professor  arrived  hastily  at 
the  general's  house,  and  struck  con- 
sternation into  the  heart  of  his  old  friend, 
by  telling  him  that  the  boy  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  youog  woman 
attached  to  a  stioUing  company  of 
actors,  who  had  been  performing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  unless  strong 
measures  were  taken  he  would  pro- 
bably disgrace  himself  by  marrying 
her.  Strong  measures  the  general  took 
at  once  :  he  proceeded  direct  to  Sand- 
hurst; saw  imhur,  and  demanded  to 
know  the  history  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  boy,  then  about  seventeen  years 
old,  answered  frankly,  completely  en- 
dorsing the  professor  s  story.  He  did 
know  this  young  lady,  who  was  called 
Florence  I)e]avanti;  he  was  in  love 
with  her;  he  did  ftilly  intend  to  marry 
her;  but  admitted,  however,  that  he 
should  not  have  taken  that  sttfp  without 
asking  his  fiith^s  sanction.  The  old 
general  was  furious :  he  would  he«r  of 
no  delay,  no  compromise ;  the  girl  must 
be  given  up  at  once,  or  he  and  his  son 
woud  be  strangers  henceforth  and  for 
ever.  A  scene  of  hot  and  angry  recri- 
mination ensued,  ending  by  the  reiter- 
ation on  Arthur's  part  of  his  refuMl  to 
give  up  the  giri,  and  by  the  general 
swearing  that  henoeforth  his  son  was 
nothing  to  him,  and  must  gain  his 
living  as^he  best  oonld. 


Arthur  L'Estnoge  mnried  the  poor 
little  girl  with  a  high-soimding  name, 
and  Mcame  a  member  of  the  phj* 
acting  troupe  to  which  slie  w««  atteehed. 
He  had  been  always  celebrated  for  his 
agility  and  feats  of  strength,  and  now 
turned  these  aualifieations  to  good  use. 
The  poor  little  creature  whom  he  bad 
made  his  wife  was  very  Beiicate,  and, 
about  eighteen  months  after  their  mar- 
riage, lost  her  strength  and  her  voice, 
and  was  incapable  of  ftalfiiling  her  pro- 
fessional duties.  Thus  the  whole  burden 
of  the  household  fell  upon  Arthur;  and, 
under  his  assumed  name  of  Sydney  Sey- 
monr,  he  was  beginning  to  be  wul 
known  amongst  the  professoas  of  that 
strange  world  which  he  had  adopted. 
In  giiioefnl  agility  be  was  allowed  to 
be  quite  unioue;  and  the  unmislaksMp 
bearing  of  tne  gentleman,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  on  the  stage,  or  in  the 
circus,  always  made  bim  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  femede  portion  of  the 
spectators. 

Three  years  after  his  marriage,  bis 
wife  died.  The  sho(^  was  very  great 
to  him,  for  he  had  been  deeply  attMhed 
to  her.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
could  resume  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  when  be  did  so,  thoagh  he 
was  as  gracefhl  and  agile  as  ever,  tbere- 
was  a  certain  callous  carelessness  aboat 
him,  which  seemed  to  pervade  every 
action  of  his  life.  His  companions,  wbo» 
without  being  acquainted  with  any  par- 
ticulars of  his  history,  could  not  avoid 
seeing  that  by  birth  and  education  he 
was  not  one  of  them,  but  rather  a  gentle- 
man under  misfortune,  or,  as  tbey 
phrased  it,  '  a  swell  out  of  luck,'  ex- 
pressed their  wonder  that  he  did  not 
return  to  his  friends;  but  he  only 
answered  moodily  that  he  had  grown 
habituated  to  his  life ;  that  be  had  no 
interest  or  care  for  bimeli^  and  that  the 
shackles  of  conventional  society  would 
now  be  impossible  for  him  to  bear. 
These  remarks  were  fully  coincided 
with  by  the  manager  of  the  ciroos,  of 
which  he  was  always  the  greatest 
attraction;  and  thus  matters  stood  at 
the  opening  of  our  story. 

That  evening  was  a  *  bespeak  night' 
at  the  circus,  the  performance  being 
Tinder  the  patronage  of  a  nobleman  who 
had  just  arrived  at  his  shooting-box  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  who  attended 
on  the  occasion  with  a  large  number  of 
his  friends.  The  house  was  crammed, 
and  amongst  the  audience  were  Minnie 
and  Kate  Brandon,  attended  bv  Oap- 
tain  Bassenthwaite  and  several  other 
officers.  Some  of  them  had  only  that 
day  come  over  from  the  bamcks  at 
Leeds,  and  their  arrival  had  been  oele- 
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brated  by  their  friends  by  a  little 
<liniier»  at  whiob  a  great  deal  of  vine 
had  been  drank.  Of  tliiB  Captain 
Banenthwaite  aeemed  to  have  had  hia 
fnll  share ;  his  eyes  were  rather  blood- 
shot, his  speeoh  rather  thick,  and  he 
rollcMi  about  in  his  seat  He  also  made 
liimself  oonspicnons  by  his  loud  re- 
marks, mostly  of  a  derogatory  charaoter, 
•on  the  Yaiiuus  performanoes.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  *  daring  feat  of  eaues- 
trianism  on  a  bare-baoked  honn  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Seymour  took  place,  that 
the  captain's  conduct  excited  general 
■attention.  At  the  sight  of  the  rider  his 
dull  eyes  seemed  to  glow  with  rage, 
«nd  turning  to  Miss  Brandon,  he  said, 
in  a  thick,  husky  tone,  *That  is  the 
fellow  who  stared  at  you  this  morning 
■on  the  Spa  1' 

'Hush,  pray  be  quiet  T  said  Minnie^ 
inafngbtenedToioe;  '  he  did  not  stare 
4it  me,  he ' 

*That  is  all  veiy  well,'  be  cried; 
*  joa  say  that  to  save  him,  but  I  saw 
him  stare  at  you ;  he  is  staring  now  I 

By  Jove,  I'll '    He  suddenly  rose, 

as  though  about  to  spring  into  the  arena, 
"but  was  checked  by  a  cry  of  *  silence ' 
which  arose  from  the  audience.  His 
.sudden  motion  had,  however,  frightened 
the  horse,  which  swerved  quickly  on 
one  side,  disturbing  the  rider's  equili- 
luinm,  and  throwing  him  on  to  his  head. 

A  mingled  cry  of  fright  and  rage 
•rose  from  the  people;  but  Arthur 
L'Estzange  was  on  his  foet  in  a  mo- 
ment^ bowed,  quickly  caught  the  horse, 
and  carried  on  his  perfiarmanoe  with 
sreater  grace  and  daring  even  than  be- 
rore.  Some  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards he  entered  tlie  audience  portion 
•of  the  house,  dressed  in  private  clothes, 
and  looking  very  pale  and  gentlemanly. 
His  entrnnce  was  observed  by  the  large 
mass  of  people  filling  the  gallerr,  and 
he  was  cheered  to  the  echo.  At  the 
•conclusion  of  the  performance  Oaptain 
Bossenthwaite,  in  oonductiag  Miss 
Brandon  to  her  carriage,  saw  the  man 
whose  presence  had  so  annoyed  him 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  as 
though  waiting  to  let  the  visitors  pass 
-out 

'  Step  aside,  sir,'  said  Bassenthwaite, 
pushing  him  roughly,  '  and  make  room 
lor  your  customers  1' 

Arthur  L'Estmnge  made  one  step 
forward,  but,  seeing  Miss  Brandon,  hie 
merely  bowed,  and,  turning  into  the 
•crowd,  followed  in  their  footsteps.  Ko 
sooner,  however,  had  the  carriage-door 
«Ioeed  upon  tlie  ladies  than  Bassen- 
thwaite, who  was  standing  making  his 
fiarewell  bow,  felt  a  grip  of  iron  in  his 
•cravat,  and  heard  a  voice  hissing  in  his 


*  Tott  scoundrel  1  I  spared  you 
this  instant  because  ladies  were  pre- 
sent. There  are  none  here  now,  and 
you  shall  answer  to  me  for  your  insults 
this  evening  I' 

'  Who  the  deuce  is  this  ?  Take  your 
hand  off  me  I'  cried  Captain  Bassen- 
thwaite, shaking  himselt  free.  Then 
turning  to  his  assailant '  Oh,  it  is  you, 
is  it?*  said  he.  'I  thought  it  was  a 
gentleman,  but  I  shall  give  you  in 
oharxe  of  the  police  1* 

*  You  are  a  oully,  and  so  would  shel- 
ter yourself  under  any  excuse;  but 
thai  I  am  a  gentleman,  at  least  vour 
equal  in  birth  and  breeding,  I  am  fully 
able  to  prove.  If  I  can  prove  it,  wiU 
you  give  me  a  meeting  V 

'ijfyoucan;  but  you  are  only  a  tum- 
bler in  a  circus,  and  one  does  not  go 
out  with  such  people.' 

'  Fortunatelv  there  is  some  one  here 
who  can  corroborate  my  assertion,'  said 
the  circus  rider,  turning  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  gathered  round. 
'  Your  name  is  Nonnan  Lockwood?' 

*  It  is,'  said  the  gentleman  addressed, 
adding,  rather  contemptuously;  'but 
that  information  might  easily  be  ae- 

a aired,  and  I  confess  I  have  not  the 
ishtest  knowledge  of  youor  your  ante- 
oedents.' 

L'Estranp^e  stepped  up  to  him  and 
whi^ered  m  his  ear. 

'  By  Jove  I'  exclaimed  Captain  Lock- 
wood  aloud, '  you  don't  say  so  I'  Then 
turning  his  acquaintance  under  the  gas- 
light he  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
earnestly,  and  said,  *  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  I  My  dear  Arthur,  I  am  de- 
lighted at  meeting  yon  again.  Bassen- 
thwaite, I  will  guarantee  this  gentle- 
man's position  and—-' 

'  If  I  want  to  put  a  bullet  through 
him,  would  you  be  his  friend  V  aslm 
the  captain. 

'Willingly;  but  vre  wUl  not  talk 
about  bullets  or  meetings ;  we  are  none 
of  us  quite  in  a  condition  to  settle  pre- 
liminaries. If  you  are  in  the  same 
mind  to-morrow  you  wUl  find  me  ready 
to  act  on  this  gentleman's  behaUl  We 
will  meet  on  the  Spa  at  eleven.  Now, 
good-night' 

The  next  morauig  Arthur  L'Estrange 
left  the  humble  Imgings  which  he  in- 
habited in  the  north  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  walked  over  towards  the 
Spo.  A  great  change  had  come  over 
the  weather  during  the  night  The 
wind,  which  had  ^sen  fresh  for  some 
days,  was  now  blowing  half  a  gale,  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea  was  coveted  with 
foam^^rested  breakers.  All  the  little 
fleet  of  fishing-boats  lay  snugly  in  the 
shelter  of  the  harbour,  and  of  all  the 
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ODMll  cnfts  nraallydoCtixie  the  Biirfiioe 
of  the  bay  there  was  oDiy  one  boat 
Tiaible.  This  was  a  pleasure  boat, 
whjeh  seemed  to  be  tnaking  for  the 
shore,  but  to  be  beating  up  and  down, 
and  tacking  in  and  out  in  an  odd  and 
nnseamanlike  fashion.  There  was  a 
small  group  of  fishennen  standing  on 
one  of  the  grassy  knolls  to  the  soutii- 
ward  of  the  Bps;  one  of  them  had  a 
telesoope,  through  which  he  was  ex- 
amining the  solitary  boat»  and  as  he 
passed  them  Arthur  heard  one  of  them 
say  that  Jim  Raper  couid  not  be  out  in 
the  Nancy,  or  he  would  have  struck 
that  mainsaQ  long  ago. 

When  he  descended  on  the  Spa  he 
found  that  uniyerssl  interest  was  roused 
about  the  little  craft,  which  was  rapidly 
nearing  the  rooks,  with  her  sails  still 
flying.  Groups  of  people  were  gathered 
together  here  and  there,  pointing  eagerly 
to  her,  and  discassing  what  appeared 
to  be  her  ineritable  fate. 

*  It  is  impossible  she  can  hold  out  f 
said  one  of  the  speakers,  to  whom  all 
seemed  to  pay  attention:  'my  only 
wonder  is  that  she  has  not  capsized 
long  before  this.  If  one  oould  make 
him  understand  that  he  ought  to  lower 
that  mainsail !' 

*  Does  nobody  know  who  it  is?*  asked 
another. 

*  Tliere's  two  of  them,'  said  a  third— 
'  officers,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out 
bathing  with  Jim  Raper ;  but  Jim  was 
not  there  this  morning — he  would  not 
have  let  them  ^o  if  he  had  been,  with 
this  breeze  oommg  on ;  so  they  got  hold 
of  the  boat  and  went  out  by  themselves.' 

*  Hoy  1  lower  your  mainsail,'  roared 
a  boatman,  using  his  hands  like  a 
speaking-trumpet.  *  It  is  no  use,  they 
can't  hear.  It  will  be  all  over  with 
them  in  a  minute  1'  As  he  spoke  a 
tremendous  wave  whirled  the  little 
cockleshell  aloft,  and  left  it  keel  up- 
wards. For  a  moment  two  men  were 
seen  floating  in  the  boiling  surf.  Then 
one  of  them  gained  the  boat,  and 
dragged  himself  to  a  secure  position  on 
her  1x)ttom— the  other  was  lost  to  sight 

A  cry  of  horror  bunt  ttom  the  crowd, 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  wild  scream  of 
a  woman  was  specially  audible.  Arthur 
L'Estrange  rushed  to  the  spot  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  found  Minnie 
Brandon  with  her  hands  clasped  and 
her  hair  loose  and  streaming  in  the 
wind. 

'  Ob,  for  God's  sake  save  him !'  she 
cried.  '  Be  men,  some  of  you,  and  go  to 
his  help !  You,  sir,'  tummgto  Arthur, 
*  you  will  make  some  attempt  to  saye 
hunr 


*  Who  is  it?*  he  whispered,  hoaxaely. 

*  Oaplain  Baasenthwaite,' she  replied  r 
«my  husband  that  is  to  be.  Oh«  for 
God's  sske,  tiy  to  save  him  !* 

In  an  instant  Arthur  L'EMnngehad 
polled  off  his  ooat  and  waiatooat  and 
Lis  shoes,  and  tpnag  on  to  the  lop  of 
the  low  wall,  and  thenoe  into  the  boil- 
ing flood.   The  one  man  still  remained 
ellnging  to  the  boat,  the  other  bad  risoi 
to  the  snrlboe,  and  was  floating  help- 
lessly about  flfty  yards  in  front  of  him. 
Arthur  was  a  splendid  swimmer,  and 
stniek  out  boldly ;  thefixeeofthetide 
was  tremendous,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  reach  the  object  of  his 
searoh :  twice  the  man  had  sank,  and, 
helpless  and  insensible^  was  throwing 
up  his  aims  prepatatory  to  his  flnal 
disappearance,  when  Arthur  L'Estrange 
seizea  him  by  his  hair  and  turned  his 
face  to  the  shore,  attempting  todiaghia 
helpless  burden  into  safety.    The  tide 
was  running  out  like  a  inill-raee,  and 
so   heavy  was   his  incumfaiaiioe  that 
Arthur  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
make   head   against  it*.    Again  and 
again  he  renewed  his  effort  encooiaged 
by   the   &ct  that   he  was  eyidendy 
nearing  the  ahore,  that  he  could  hear 
the  hearty  cheers  of  thoee  witnessisg 
his  gallant  attempt  that  it  needed  but  a 
very  few  strokes  more  and  his  end  would 
be  attained.  Then  an  enormous  wall  of 
blue  water  seemed  to  rise  up  against 
him,  sea  and  sky  were  mingled  toge- 
ther, there  was  a  mighty  rushing  soiuid 
in  his  ears,  his  senses  fiiiled  him,  and 
he  knew  no  more. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was 
lying  in  bed  at  an  hotel,  with  his  hand 
clasped  between  those  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, who  lifted  his  head  as  the 
patient  moyed,  and  revealed  the  fea- 
tures of  General  L'Estrange.  It  was 
like  a  dream  to  Arthur,  and  he  took  it 
as  Buoh,  and  fell  calmly  off  to  sleep 
again.  Nor  for  days  after  was  he  well 
enough  to  learn  how  half  a  dosen  staJ- 
wart  flshermen  dragged  him  and  Bas- 
senthwaite,  whose  life  he  had  saved,  to 
the  shore ;  how  Norman  Lockwood  had 
at  once  telegraphed  off  an  aooount  to 
the  gen^Bl,  who  had  instantly  oome 
down  to  Scarborough;  and  how  the 
reoonciliation  between  &ther  and  son 
was  complete. 

It  was  not  ttnttl  weeks  afterwards 
tiiat  Arthur  L'Estrange,  fully  recog- 
nised by  his  fether  and  his  friends,  was 
one  of  a  wedding  party,  acting,  indeed, 
as  best  man  to  Captain  Bassenthwaite* 
whose  gmtitude  and  afifection  for  his 
preserver  were  unbounded,  and  who  has 
since  sold  out  <^  the  service,  and  be- 


Bbin.  It  wai  not  nntil  monlhi  aftar- 
'waids  that  Aitbw  L'Estnsge  stood  at 
the  Altaron  hia  own  aaeoaot;  but  ths 
girl    who,  to  the  aolenin  iDvocatioo, 
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Mking  ber  whether  ihe  would  take  him 
to  be  her  wedded  hoiband  antwered, 
'  I  will  I'  wa«  none  other  thati  Kate 
BrBndon,  who  had  first  known  bim  u 
Hr.  Sf  doe)'  fiermonr.  the  Star  Bider  of 
Bigooi  Qniuikihofco'B  Circus. 


LOST  A  TEAR  AGO. 


SHALL  Cbrisbnaa  bring  ns  all  good  tblDg»— 
To  men  goodwill  and  peaco? 
Bid  hatred  rest  and  friendihip  oome. 

And  wax's  flaioa  labom  cease  7 

Ah,  me  I  one  J07  It  cannot  give — 

One  plea«ara  saSa  ns  know — 

It  cannot  bring  the  deu  ouea  back 

We  lost  a  feat  ago  1 


Lott  a  Tear  ago. 

II  CMDOt  fiU  the  ncuitdNUi 

'Which  Btand*  beside  oar  Bta : 
BJiall  Cliriitmu  give  her  back  to  ni, 

RattoTe  our  heart's  drtire  7 
Aa  vain  Time's  cnnent  to  oomlDaQd 

In  reflaent  caiue  to  fluw 
Ai  pi»j  tliat  ta-ight  face  bere  to  see 

We  lost  a  year  ago  1 

8be  WM  the  Mnuhine  of  ooi  home — 

She  ipoke,  twaa  mnato  near; 
Bbe  atay'd,  Hwoa  rammer  in  oar  hcarta ; 

She  went,  'twaa  winter  drear, 
llraven  knowetb  all ;  God  judgeth  beat ; 

We  bowed  onr  beads — e'en  lo, 
'Tin  dreary  work  wi'tbont  hir  wham 

We  bMt  a  year  ago  1 

Her  face,  ah  t  there  it  gazea  down 

Upon  HI  &om  the  wall : 
Without  the  Lght  of  liTin^  gnse 

All  pictnied  chamia  moat  pall. 
And  yet  from  aome  bright  qtlieic  aboTj 

Oq  na  ahe  loved  below 
May  «lie  not  look,  oni  dear  one  loat 

Only  a  year  ago  I 
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'  DONTFILAS  tnmpike  was  wieoked 
L  laft  night,'  nid  Hra.  Bliys ;  « and 
my  maid  telu  me  that  our  neighhonr, 
Mr.  Jonea,  had  all  hia  new  palinga  torn 
down,  and  his  lawn  and  flower  beda 
mined  bv  the  horaea*  feet  They 
ahoated  like  demona,  and  fired  ahota  in 
the  air.    Did  yon  hear  them  ?* 

*No,ma*am;  laleep  veryaonnd.'  (I 
had  heard  them,  though,  vezy  plainly.) 

*That  oourageoua  footman  of  Mr. 
Phiiipa'a,  whom  they  maltreated  in  the 
horae-pond,  is,  I  am  glad  to  aay,  re- 
covering. Beally  the  state  of  the 
country  is  terrible :  I  hope  Jaok  wUi 
come  to-night* 

*  VThj,  aontle,  ahonld  yoa  be  ao 

alarmed?*    aaid   Mary   F ;    *yon 

never  do  anybody  any  harm,  and  you 
don't  keep  a  turnpike :  and  beaidea,  I 
for  one  fM  quite  aafe  ao  Ions;  aa  we 

hare  Mr. 'aatout  heart  and  atrong 

arm  here.  I  am  sure  you  would  die  to 
defend  ua,  wouldn't  you,  Mr. T 

I  haatily  aaid  aomethine  in  a  oon« 
fnaed  way  about  *  honour,  *you  may 
rely  upon  me,'  and  ao  forth.  Mary  a 
eyea  twinkled  with  malioioua  fun,  the 
oonveraation  ceaaed,  and  we  went  on 
with  breakfast 

To  make  the  above  dialogue  and  the 
aubaequeot  inoidenta  of  the  story  intel- 
ligible^ I  must  neoeaaarily  explain 
maiten  a  little.  The  reader  will  have 
to  carry  himaelf  baok  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1843 ;  and  aa  ainoe  then 
•even-and-twenty  yeara  have  elapaed,  it 
la  probable  that  very  few  of  my  younger 
renders  have  much  knowledise  about 
'Bebeooa'  and  her  doings;  a  know- 
ledge without  which  the  story  can 
scaruely  be  understood.  I  crave,  then, 
the  liberty  of  a  short  digression. 

£very  tourist  must  have  noticed  what 
capital  roads  Wales  can  boast  But 
the  price  paid  for  them  was  great ;  and 
in  consequence  the  tolls  are  very  heavy, 
and  the  turnpikes  unpleasantlv  near 
one  another.  These  tolls  tell  with 
aeveritv  upon  the  farmers  who  are 
obliged  to  use  the  roads ;  and  in  the 
vear  1841  their  murmurs  about  them 
became  both  loud  and  deep;  but  as 
ihey  continued  to  pay  the  tolls,  no  one 
paid  much  attention  totlieir  grumbling, 
until  *Bebeooa'  took  the  matter  up. 
At  dead  of  night,  the  keeper  of  some 
obnoxioua  tumpilbs  would  be  rouaed 
from  alumber  aweet  to  open  the  gate : 
he  opened  hia  honae  door,  and  found 
himaelf  aeized  by  aevend  powerful 
women— if  petticoata  make  the  woman 
— who^  with  the  rough  voice  of  men. 


bade  him,  by  order  of  Bebeoca,  call  up 
his  £smUy.  The  teirified  pikeman  of 
course  complied,  for  he  aoon  disoovcffed 
that  hia  captors  were  three  or  four 
hundred  aUong,  most  of  them  mounted, 
well  armed  aiid  provided  with  tools, 
and  all,  disguised  aa  women,  under 
the  command  of  one  whom  they  called 
Bebecca,  who,  however,  never  came 
forward.  At  firat  the  riotera  genially 
contented  themaelvea  with  taking  up 
the  gate,  with  ita  heavy  poets  and  raif- 
inga,  and  hacking  the  whole  to  pieces : 
but  after  a  while,  when  ahe  found  that 
a  new  gate  was  aoon  put  up,  Bebecom 
now  bolder  grown,  did  her  work  more 
completely,  and  in  a  more  alarming 
foahion.  After  the  family  had  been 
got  out  of  the  house,  and  the  ftimiture 
removed  to  a  safe  aistance^  the  house 
itself,  the  gate,  and  all  its  belonginga, 
were  rapidly  made  into  a  big  boafire 
and  destroyed.  Bebecoa's  trmp  then, 
after  a  cheer  or  two,  dispersed  npidly 
and  silently  in  all  directions.  These 
riotous  prooeeduigs  continued  for  manv 
months,  and,  smgnlar  to  say,  so  thorough 
was  the  feminine  disguise,  and  so  wttl 
kept  the  secret,  that  no  one  was  recog- 
nised and  brought  to  justice.  The 
resident  magistrates  were  quite  power- 
less against  so  foimidable  an  anay  as 
Bebecoa's,  for  at  the  best  they  could 
but  bring  together  a  few  constables, 
ignorant  of  all  diaoipline.  Qovemment 
a  last  determined  to  put  down  this 
lawlessness  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
deapatched  troops  to  the  diatnrbed 
prindpali^.  80  good,  however,  was 
the  organiaation  of  the  Bebeoca  banda* 
and  ao  thorough  their  knowledge  of  the 
country,  that  their  work  waa  done  and 
the  band  diaperaed  long  before  the 
alow-moving  troopa  could  get  up;  and 
not  a  capture  waa  made,  imtil  the  fa^ 
moua  A  oivision  of  liondon  poUoe  were 
sent  down  to  aasist ;  and  by  the  detec- 
tive abilities  of  these  last  several  hun- 
dreds were  taken  into  custody,  manv  of 
them  respectable  formers  and  tradea- 
men.  By  the  conviction  and  trans- 
portation of  conaiderable  numbers,  Be- 
beoca was  quite  vanquiahed,  and  the 
tolls  paid  grumUingly  aa  before.  *  Be- 
beoca' does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
soubriquet  of  any  particular  ringleader, 
but  ratlier  a  note  of  defiance,  a  gather- 
ing cry,  and  the  origin  of  it  is  unEnown. 
The  tolls  were  really  so  heavy  a  burden, 
that  Bebeoca's  proceedings  were  at 
fint  regarded  with  considerable  com- 
placency by  many  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  and  it  was  shrewdly 
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sonected  thai  penons  of  mne  standing 
had  heen  oat  with  her.  HowoTor  that 
might  he,  many  joined  the  bands  out  of 
pure  lore  of  mischief ;  and  midnight 
shoots  and  biasing  tompikes  were 
often  the  prelude  to  oatraffe  or  plan- 
der  of  priTate  properfrf .  For  Bebeooa, 
as  she  grew  bolder  if  impnnity,  set 
herself  to  redress  other  grievances  be- 
sides tompikes ;  and  onpopolar  people 
soifersd  agood  deal  from  snudler  bands ; 
while  profesuonal  robbeis,  under  the 
diiguise  of  *  Bebeooa's '  daushters,  took 
this  golden  oppoitnnity  for  license, 
forcibly  entered  unprotected  booses 
doring  the  night,  and  plundered  at 
dtoeretion.  So  alarm  through  the 
principality  was  wide-spread  and  well- 
loonded;  and  it  was  during  the  early 
part  of  Bebeoca's  reign  that  I,  who  had 
lieard  nothing  in  our  quiet  Tillage  of 
this  terrible  state  of  things,  had  arrived 
to  pay  my  visit. 

Mrs.  Rhys  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
my  mother's ;  and  the  two  old  friends 
had  arranged  to  carry  out  a  Uttle  plot, 
the  issue  of  which  was  to  be  that  I 
should  fall  in  love  with  Marr,  Mary 
with  me— resolt — marriage,  and  general 
satisfisctiw.  But  there  was  a  slight 
obstacle.  Mrs.  Bhys's  only  son,  a  great 
iron-master,  great  in  person,  for  he  was 
six  foot  four  (I  am  but  five  foot  dx\ 
and  great  in  the  magnitude  of  his  bosi- 
nesft— had  been  brought  up  from  child- 
hood with  Mary,  who  was  Mrs.  Bhys's 
orphan  niece ;  and  although  no  actual 
words  had  been  spoken  lately  about 
matrimouT — ^for  Jack  was  not  given 
much  to  loTe-making->it  was  perfectly 
underrtood  between  them,  that  when 
Jack  thottffht  proper,  Jack  would  simply 
say,  *  Well,  Mary,  shall  we  be  married 
next  month  7*  Mary  would  say,  *  Yes,' 
and  the  thing  would  be  settled.  As  the 
case  was,  everybody  knew  all  about 
this  exoept  Mrs.  Bbys,  who  had  so  long 
looked  upon  her  son  and  her  niece  as 
brother  and  sister,  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  between  them  never  entered 
her  head.  Mary,  with  all  a  woman's 
qoicknees,  had  instantly  seen  through 
her  aunt's  plot,  in  a  few  hours  reckoned 
me  up,  and  discovered  the  peculiar  weak 
ixyint  in  my  character. 

I  am  brave  as  a  lion.  I  love  to  read 
the  deeds  of  high-souled  heroes.  I 
have  stood  beside  Oodes  as  he  kent  the 
bridge  in  the  brave  days  of  old,  and 
hurled  the  foeman  into  Tiber's  dark 
stream.  I  often  grip  my  charger  with 
vice-like  knees  as  I  diaige  with  the  six 
hundred  at  Balaklava,  just  two  strides 
ahead  of  the  gallant  Cardigan,  sabre 
the  gunners  with  the  swoop  of  mv  (ell 
swora,   and  rally  my   broken  Light 


Brigade  to  return  from  their  deed  of 
glory.    But  mv  favourite  hero  ia  Heori 
Quatre,  with  his  white  plume,  at  Iviy. 
Qn    lum    ii    my   utmost   adroiration 
bestowed,  not  becaose  he  was  wo  great 
and  wise,  but  beoause,  thoos^  consti- 
tutionally timid,  like  myself^  he  sdways 
showed  himself  bravest  of  the  brave.  'l 
am  sure  that  no  heroic  person  baa  been 
moro  brave,  mentally,   than   mjaeH 
But  anv  one  might  sorpass  me  in  oor- 
poreal  Draverv.    I  know  that  I  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  dreadful   little 
coward  at  school ;  bit  then  schoolboys 
do  not  make  abstruse  studies  of  cfcta- 
racter.    Indeed,  very  few  pereone^  I  am 
afhkid,  would  think  that  pale  ebeeke^ 
trembling  legs,  and  chattering  teeth, 
throuffh  which  gasped  out, '  I  woK>-o-ii*t 
fight  Jones  minor  r  could  belong  to  a 
hdng  who  had  a  soul  of  oounge  bigh 
as  Achilles.    And  yet  it  was  so.    'Ae 
only  difference  I  could  ever  see  between 
Henri  Quatre  and  myself  was  that  bis 
bmve  soul  subdued  his  oowardly  body ; 
my  poltroon  of  a  body  always  gets  the 
better  of  my  dauntless  mind.     And 
Mary  had  found  out  all  about  this. 
I  knew  she  had.    And  these  Bebeoca 
riots  had  been  the  occasion  of  manj  a 
little  stab  during  the  two  days  I  bad 
been  there,  such  as  that  one  at  break- 
fast about  '  strong  arm,'  which  sent  a 
shiver  through  my  wretched  body  that 
I  could  not  control  for  the  life  of  me. 
She  was  brave  enough,  and  was  not  at  all 
frightened  by  the  ropcslB;  but  her  aunt 
was  very  nervous,  and  in  the  absence 
of  Jack,  who  had  been  away  at  his  iron- 
works for  the  last  week,  and  whom 
therefore  I  had  not  yet  seen,  had  caused 
the  two  men-servants  to  be  aimed  and 
keep  watch  all  night,  one  outside  in 
the   grounds,  and  the   other   in   the 
kitchen,  while  I  was  to  be  called  at  the 
alightest  alarm  of  malpractices. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  many  rqMNis 
were  brought  in  of  the  past  night* s 
devastations.  Bebecca,  one  might  think, 
had  been  all  round  us:  and  Mary 
seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  m 
drawing  oat  the  one  or  two  visitors 
who  dropped  in;  for  when  anything 
was  told  more  than  usually  horrible, 
she  insisted  upcm  having  the  atavy  down 
to  the  minutest  details,  notwithstanding 
all  her  aunt's  remonstrances.  'They 
took  him  out  of  the  house,  did  they  ? 
What  did  they  do  to  him— did  the^ 
really  cut  off  his  ears?  flogged  him  with 
stirrup-leathers?  horaes  trod  upon  him 
when  they  knocked  him  down  ?  What 
does  the  doctor  say— lame  fbr  life? 
How  much  nose  was  lacked  off?  Oh ! 
Mr.  — ,  how  glad  I  am  you  are  here  f 
AH  this  was  very  trying  to  my  nerves: 
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bnt  my  inward  courage  roee  higb, 
though  I  could  not  ooaoeal  from  myself 
that  I  did  not  look  like  it ;  and  when  I 
stammered  oat  a  few  brave  words  in 
▼ery  fUtering  tones,  my  oonftision 
terribly  increased  by  the  thonght  that 
Mary's  penetration  shonld  have  been  so 
much  deceived  as  to  my  fnie  character. 
Bnt  then  how  could  the  dear  girl  think 
I  was  brave,  when  my  looks  so  belied 
my  words  ? 

A  dozen  times  that  day  I  walked 
round  the  houses  noting  its  capa- 
bilities for  defence.  It  was  an  oMi- 
nai7  old  manor-house,  with  centre  and 
side  wings:  and  I  saw  with  concern 
that  there  was  soaroely  a  shutter  or  a 
door  in  the  house  that  could  stand  a 
good  kick,  and  that  half  a  dozen  men 
with  sledge-hammers  might  demolish 
the  whole  place  without  much  trouble. 
Mary  and  her  aunt  slept  in  the  nortii 
wing,  and  most  of  the  servants  on  that 
side  also.  I  had  a  room  in  the  south 
wing,  a  part  of  the  house,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  snuggeiy  and  a  bedroom  at 
the  end— Jack's  own  den — reserved  for 
visitors.  Giving  up  all  hope  of  keeping 
the  enemy  out  of  the^  house,  I  haa  de- 
termined at  first  to  defend  the  top  of 
the  great  stairs  whcffo  the  galleries 
branched.  But  the  wing  stairs  would 
let  in  the  crafty  foemen  .upon  my 
undefended  flank  I  I  save  up  this, 
therefore,  the  only  plan  uat  suggested 
itself,  and  determined  to  rely  upon  the 
inroiration  of  the  moment. 

We  retired  to  bed,  as  usual,  about  ten, 
and  without  any  alarm;  ibr  Bebecca 
was  not  a  bird  of  the  day  and  early 
night;  and  after  a  last  parting  shot 
from  Mary  upon  the  stairs  about  '  de- 
votion '  and  *  chivalrjr,'  I  went  into  my 
room,  and  eyed  with  much  mental 
8atisfiu)tion  and  bodilv  tremors,  a  huge, 
bell-mouthed  blxmderDuss  in  the  comer, 
loaded,  as  I  knew,  to  the  muzzle,  and 
the  yeomanry  swoid  at  the  head  of  the 
bed.  This  blunderbuss  had  been  a 
source  of  great  torment  to  me.  I  knew 
that  one  discharge,  if  it  were  only  held 
right,  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  half  a 
regiment ;  but  I  had  never  been  able  to 
divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  it  might 
go  off  in  some  spontaneous  manner  (I 
am  not  well  acquainted  with  fire-arms), 
and  the  night  rofore  I  had  scarcely  haa 
any  sleep,  after  the  distant  shouts  of 
Bebecca  s  people  had  roused  me,  as  a 
mouse  kept  moving  about  in  the  wain- 
scot, and  1  had  a  notion  that  he  might 
somehow  cause  the  piece  of  ordnance  to 
explode.  To-night,  however,  I  put  my 
heavy  trunk  across  the  blunderbuss 
comer,  and  thus  made  it  safer.  I  got 
into  bod  quickly,  for  it  was  a  bitter 


cold  night,  and  my  fire  nearly  out;  and 
in  spite  of  tiie  excitements  of  the  day, 
and  expectati(His  of  what  was  to  Imppen 
that  night,  in  two  minutes  I  was  &st 
asleep. 

I  never  dream  of  unpleasant  things. 
I  am  never  just  tumbling  down  a  pre- 
cipice ;  I  have  never  been  hanged  in  a 
dream.  I  dream  of  battles,  and  I  am  a 
warlike  lord,  followed  to  Uie  field  by 
a  regiment  of  attached  tenantiy :  my 
charger  caracoles  through  the  straets  of 
some  ancient  city  of  the  Low  Ckmntries : 
I  bend  to  my  saddle  as  some  fair  one 
drops  from  her  lattice  a  fiower  for  the 
gallant  leader ;  I  am  in  a  deep  carouse 
with  my  comrades;  we  sing,  and  talk 
loudly  of  our  success  with  the  &ir,  and 
of  hair^lveadth  'scapes.  I  shout  ha 
ha  I  amid  the  din  of  battle,  as  the  toe- 
men  fall  thick  around ;  they  fiy ;  I  pur- 
sue; I  distance  my  followers;  I  am 
alone;  the  enemy  is  dispersed.  But 
hark !  do  they  not  rally  in  yon  wood  ? 
is  not  that  cheering  in  front?  what 
veil  was  that  to  the  left?  a  clatter  of 
hoofa  upon  the  paved  load ;  another 
crytotbe  right;  I  am  surrounded — I 
awake  1  And  there  is  the  sound  of 
horsfr-hoofiai,  and  shouting,  and  much 
strong  language.  'Here  they  areT  I 
cry  out — m  perfect  silence,  for  my 
tongue  resplately  refused  to  speak — 
*  Now  for  the  head  of  the  stairs !'  But 
my  body  instantly  crept  close  to  the 
wall  away  from  the  door.  The  shout- 
ing continued  for  some  time,  and  the 
clatter  of  hoofs,  till  at  length  I  heard  a 
door  or  a  window  openea  with  some 
violence.  By  this  time  I  was  quite 
powerless,  and  after  a  vain  straggle 
with  my  person  to  compel  it  to  get  out 
of  bed,  I  resolved  to  wait  the  course  of 
events,  and  if  unable  to  display  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  to  suffer  with  the 
patience  of  a  martyr.  I  heard  steps 
ascending  the  stairs:  the  tread  was 
firm,  and  yet,  to  my  surprise,  it  seemed 
that  the  step  avoided  all  unnecessary 
noise.   Wat  Thomas,  the  footman,  over- 

Eowered  ?  to  save  his  craven  life  had 
6  basely  divulged  about  the  blunder- 
buss? are  they  stealthily  approaohiuK 
my  chamber  to  seize  on  me  while  X 
sleep,  and  disarm  me  ?  What  revenge 
will  they  take  for  my  intended  slaughter? 
The  steps  approach  ;  they  seem  to 
linger :  again  I  hear  the  sound  of  hoofs 
in  the  court-yard.  My  heart  beats 
wildly;  the  steps  go  on  ihrtfaer — 
fartlier;  a  door  is  opened  fiu*  away. 
Ah  I  whose?  DreadfUl  thought  I  is  it 
Mary's ?  is  it  Mrs.  Bbyss?  I  listened 
for  a  shriek ;  I  struggle  with  all  the 
force  of  a  migbtv  soul  to  move  my  inert 
body — ^it  is  useless— I  cannot  rush  to 


hnaid.    There  i*  »  dwd  KleoM,  if  it  toUMbinM,tl)e  bedclotbeaaU  gooi^  th* 

were  not  lis  tba  (cntcbing    of  tbat  dm  (ride  optn,  tbe  lock  bonL     lliaro 

faonid  litUs  mooM  ia  tbe  vKimeot ;  I  «m  a  deep  tUenoe  in  Ibe  honoe.     I  got 

try  to  tpMk,  to  oongh,  tu  hem — not  a  up,  bied  to  raoorer  my  tlwnghtii,  and 

•ound  tan  I  make ;   nought  can  I,hcar  •«  mj  teeth  dlatlared  agaia  witli  oold, 

battbathonid  little  mouM.   At  length  bniiied  on    ume   elotbei,   and    thai 

a  toODd— the  ttepa  again  1  one — two —  lotted  cantionilj  into  tbe  gaJlOTj ;   no 

three— they  itop  at  my  door  I      Tbe  signa  of  evil  Ibeie :  ertpt  to  the  be«d  of 

handle  is  tnnied  gently,  bat  tlie  door  i>  tlie  itaiia,  dom  tbe  north  gallor — no 

locked;    fool  that  I  wai  not  to  ^aoe  aigna.    I  went  back  tomyroaai,drcaBBd 

thoie  bmrj  dra««n  aninA  it  I    Tbeie  ootnpletely,  and  went  down  atain.    TIm 

u  a  fombling  at  tb«  uandle.     I  make  front    door   «M  futened  meaxtij :    I 

ADO  enpiwne  cflort  to  get  out  of  bed,  onlocked  it,  and  itepped  oat  into  tba 

•nd  nuh  to  tba  blDodetbiiM ;— my  own  oonrt;  all  w«a  atill :   my  bewildemmt 

mMj,  the  mUtj  of  tbe  ladUa,  ia  at  beoane  eilrene.     I  letonted  to  my 

Btake;— oren  that  thooght  norree  not  roan,  wok   into  an   arm-chair,  and. 

my  body ;   it  faela  limp  and  botMlen.  racked  with  peiploxi^,  doaed  off  mlil 

I  Us  perfectlr  itUl,  and  aluoat  tnaai-  aionaed  l>y  the  loand  of  the  hnrakfatt- 

mat(^  I  await  the  ivoa.    Hon  tam-  beU.     I  Urtily  oompkted  my   toOet 

bling,  a  mntterad  omae  in  a  de^  leieo  and  went  down. 

— a  «m)i — the  door  i«  bunt  open,  and  When  I  rtaobed  the  bwakfaat  lonw 

a  gigantie  Bebaooa  ttrode  in,  olothad,  door,  whioh  w««  half  open.  I  hoard  a 

a*  I  oonld  joat  see  in  the  fnint  light,  deep  Towe  ""'■'"■.  the  tooaa  of  wMcb 

from  head  to  foot  in  white.    He — abe —  1  leoognlaed  Irutantly  : 

adTBnoed  inatantly   toward*  the   bed,  '  I   My,  motbei,  I  Ihooglit  I  nenr 

Btoc4>«d,  iBarohed  with  one  hand,  ai  I  ihoold  make  that  fool  of  a  graou  bear 

tboogfal,  ftr  my  bead,  and  then,  inat  aa  me  laat  night;   aiul  baw  jully  ooM  it 

my  bndn  with  tbe  teat  of  my  body  Mnk  waal    I  waaobUgnd  to  gomtotiw  bine 

— iji_  ;_.-  1 .mil-  .  — J  dimly  ioom(I  atiitted)aiid«tripthebed  of  all 

tbe  olothea,  or  I   ihonid    hare  been 

'  Qood  heavena,  Jack  1    that  ia  Mr. 
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*  QO  joa're  determised  not  to  oome 
i3  and  spsnd  the  ChiiBtxiiM  Vac.  with 

US?* 

'  My  dear  old  boy,  if  I  do  it's  good- 
bye to  my  chanoe  of  a  first,  and  were- 
Ibire  a  long  farewell  to  my  hope  of  a 
fellowship.' 

The  flnt  speaker  was  Walter  Oarew, 
heir  toone  of  the  riohest  baronetoies  in 
wealthy  BeeTeshize^  and  gentleman 
oommoner  of  St  Gnthlao's  College, 
Oxford,  on  whioh  fine  old  foundation 
his  frtond  Charlie  Biandreth  was  a 
scholar. 

*  Well,  then,  at  all  erents  yonll  come 
and  stay  somewhero  handy,  so  that  you 
can  spend  yonr  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Day  with  us?* 

*  To  have  yon  oome  and  oheYy  me 
off  my  work  every  day?*  said  Bran- 
dreth. 

*  No ;  'pon  honour  I  won't  There's 
a  farm  of  the  govamor's  at  Bishop's 
Cllmstoke,  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
station,  and  thaf  s  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  ns.  They're  excellent  people,  and 
will  pnt  you  up  capitally,  and  for  a 
moderate  screw.  Say  yes,  and  I'll  write 
to  old  Dimsdale  about  it  by  this  even- 
ing's ^t' 

*  It  IS  a  tempting  idea.  Are  you  sure 
there  is  nothing  about  the  locality  to 
keep  a  fellow  mm  reading  ?* 

'i7ot  more  than  any  other  place  on 
this  joUy  sphere.  Ton  know  Pm  no 
judge.  As  my  old  coach.usedto  say, 
the  only  place  where  I  should  be  likely 
to  stick  to  reading  would  be  Edd)  stone 
Lighthouse,  and  then  I  should  haye  to 
promise  not  to  fish.' 

'  Well,  I  confess,  with  all  my  anxiety 
for  a  dan,  I  don't  ^ nite  like  the  notion 
of  Christmas  Day  in  Oxford  and  soli- 
tude, so  111  say  yes.' 

TbB  upshot  of  this  oonyersation  was 
that  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas 
Vac  found  Brandreth  comfortably  set- 
tled at  Dovecote  Farm,  in  the  retired 
UtUe  village  of  Bishop's  Climstoke.  He 
found  the  Dimsdales  very  agreeable 
people,  and  rather  superior  to  hu  notion 
of  mnner  life.  The  fiiumly  consisted  of 
old  Dimsdale^  an  honest  and  energetio 
man,  his  wife^  a  very  homely  and  easy- 
going body,  and  Bose,  their  daughter, 
a  girl  of  about  eighteen*  and  pretty 
enough  to  deserve  to  be,  what  Bmndreth 
soon  discovered  that  she  was^  the  belle 
of  Bishop's  Climstoke. 


Bmndreth  had  been  thrown  on  the 
world  an  oiphan  at  an  early  age,  with 
no  kith  or  kin  save  an  old  bachelor 
undo,  who  was  his  guardian  until  he 
came  of  age — an  event  whioh  had  taken 
place  a  couple  of  yean  before  the  date 
of  this  story.  He  had,  thereforo,  never 
known  womanly  kindness  or  attention ; 
and  the  care  and  thought  which  Bose 
bestowed  on  him  as  their  visitor  came 
upon  him  with  no  less  novelty  than  en- 
joyment She,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  been  all  her  life  accustomed  only 
to  the  awkward  homage  of  rustic  ad- 
mirers, was  charmed  with  the  refined 
and  respeotf  ol  attention  whioh  Brand- 
reth natnnJly  paid  to  a  woman. 

It  was  hardlv  likely  that  such  a  state 
of  feeling  should  remain  at  a  fixed  point, 
and  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  it 
would  suffer  diminution.  It  naturally 
deepened  and  strengthened.  Bmndreth, 
with  a  man's  instinct  of  rivalry,  could 
not  bear  to  see  a  girl  like  Boee  sur- 
rounded by  such  clowns  as  her  village 
suitors;  and  taking  advantage  of  his 
position  as  a  visitor  at  her  father's  house, 
he  contrived  on  all  occasions  to  monopo- 
lize her,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  her 
rustic  swains,  but  greatly  to  her  satis- 
fitction. 

Poor  Bose  I  her  guileless  and  unso- 

Shisticated  nature  saw  no  wrong,  no 
anger,  no  inequality  in  their  love. 
How  could  she  foil  to  believe  and  re- 
turn wliat  she  supposed  to  be  an  honest 
and  honourable  passion?  What  else 
could  his  attentions  mean  ? 

And  now  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  and 
he  was  about  to  start  for  Sir  Banulph 
Carew's,  to  spend  his  CSiristmas.  Poor 
girl,  though  the  separation  would  only 
be  for  a  day,  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  to 
be  for  ages.  It  was  her  first  experience 
of  the  bitters  of  lova 

She  stood  in  the  hall,  waiting  to  see 
him  of^  with  a  sad  hearty  which  sorely 
hindered  her  in  her  appointed  task— 
the  decoration  of  the  old  iWrmhnna^ 
with  evergreens. 

At  last  Brandreth  came  downstairs 
equipped  for  Ids  journey,  which  Was 
likelv  to  prove  a  cold  one^  a«the  winter 
had  begun  to  set  in  severely. 

*  Good-bye,  Bode  I  A  meny  Christ- 
mas to  vou,'  said  he,  cheerfully. 

'  And  to  yon  too,'  said  she,  but  in  no 
very  merry  tone. 

*So  you're  doing  the  decorations, 
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eh?    I  dyJll  tike  the  pritilege  of  the 


He  oenght  op  a  bit  of  mistletoe,  and 
holding  it  ofer  her  head  betit  down  and 
kiMedher. 

It  wae  the  fint  time  he  had  ever 
kitted  her,  and  it  ahonld  have  been 
pleattnt  thenfiDi&  Bat  it  wae  not 
Am  he  drove  away  toward  the  etatiott 
he  reoalled  it  again  and  again,  hot  with 
an  nneomfortahle  feeling,  a  ael^rfr* 
pioachftil  dread. 

Shall  I  tell  yon  why  ?  Becanee,  when 
he  itooped  down  to  kin  her,  she  had 
not  tamed  her  head  away  or  tried  to 
eeoape.  She  had  niaed  her  fiaoe  oalmlv 
and  innooently  and  met  his  lipe  witn 
here.  It  wae  eo  wnply  and  tnietfdlly 
done  that  there  wae  notlung  unmaidenly 
in  the  aetion.  It  shocked  him  beeauee 
it  wae  a  revelation — ^in  that  kin  ahe  had 
given  him  her  heart  He  felt  he  wae  a 
yillain.  He  had  won  the  poor  ehild's 
affection  by  fidee  pretence.  He  had 
blighted  her  happinen  merely  to  gratify 
hie  vanity;  for  of  coarse,  as  he  kept 
lepeatinff  to  himself;  there  ooald  be 
nothing  between  them,  their  stations  in 
life  were  so  very  different 

The  line  between  the  station  at  which 
he  entered  the  train  and  that  near  Sir 
Rana]ph*s  seat  ran  dose  to  the  Tillage 
of  Bishop's  Glimstoke,  and  as  he  was 
whirled  rapidly  by  it,  and  recognieed 
many  a  familiar  spot,  his  heart  grew 
sad  to  think  what  evil  he  had  wrought 
in  that  quiet  hamlet  and  to  the  poor 
trostiog  girl  who  had  given  him  her 
heart 

Before  long,  however,  he  found  him- 
self at  Sir  Bannlph's  hospitable  man- 
sion, where,  in  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Walter  and  in  the  jollity  of  the  season, 
he  soon  forgot  his  remorse,  and  dis- 
missed the  subject  of  his  cruelty  from 
his  mind. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  old-fashioned 
Christmas,  kept  up  in  the  regular  old- 
fashioned  style.  When  the  Yule  log 
that  was  dmwn  in  by  a  party  of  mum* 
mers  was  laid  on  the  capacious  hearth, 
and  began  to  blaze,  it  waa  not  only  the 
eap  that  hissed.  There  were  big  flakes 
of  snow  coming  down  the  vride  chim- 
ney, and  they  sputtered  and  steamed  as 
they  fell  on  the  hot  log. 

A  week  passed  pleasantly  enough, 
and  perhaps  only  too  quickly.  It  re- 
quired all  Brandreth's  resolution  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  tear  himself  Away 
and  get  back  to  his  books.  His  dim- 
culty  in  doing  so  was  not  decreased  by 
the  fact  that  his  friend's  only  sister, 
Edith,  showed  a  decided  partiality  for 
him,  which  Walter  waa  only  too  de- 
lighted  to  foster,   and  upon  which 


Brandreth  eoold  not  help  fiuMsyin^ 
neither  her  fiither  nor  taa&t^  lookad 
with  any  displeasovoi 

However  by  a  strong  effort  he  ib- 
sisted  the  spdl,  and  on  the  day  after 
New  Tear's  Day  found  himaalf  in  the 
train  on  the  return  journey  to  Biahop** 
GUmstoke.  As  he  paased  the  Tillage, 
the  reooUeeiioa  of  iHiat  had  happened 
when  he  left  it  came  back  to  him  agam 
vividly.  He  ooald  not  help  repioadh- 
ing  himself  for  his  attentions  to  £diifa 
as  a  tieaaon  to  Rosa  And  j&t,  after 
all,  how  could  that  be  ?  Bose  SL&d  he 
were  so  dilforently  sitoated,  it  waa 
absard  to  think  of  anything  aerioiia 
between  them  I 

But  when  he  arrived  at  tiie  farm  he 
found  the  Dimsdales  in  sore  distreaa  and 
tribolation*    Base  had  gone  that  mom- 
ing  early  to  visit  her  grai^mother  in 
the  next  Tillage,  which  lay  four  milea 
off  across  the  moor.     At  mid-day — 
though  Brandreth  had  been  too  much 
occupied  with  his  thoaghts  to  notice  it 
— there  had  been  a  bliraing  anowatorm 
of  long  duration,  and  Boae  had  not  yet 
returned.    They  had  waited  and  hoped 
until  the  lateness  of  the  hour  had  driven 
them  to  acknowledge  the  fear  that  they 
had  not  yentured  to  hint  to  each  other 
— ahe  must  have  lost  her  way  in  the 
snowf 

The  whole  village  was  out  in  aearch 
of  her,  but  the  moor  was  a  vride  one^ 
full  of  gullies  and  watercourses,  and  the 
peril  was  extreme,  the  Dimsdales  said. 

Almost  before  they  had  finished 
speaking  Brandreth  had  seized  his  hat 
and  stick  and  hurried  out  He  did  not 
know  the  moor  at  all,  but  he  felt  that 
he  would  find  her.  He  must  find  her  or 
die,  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  won- 
dered what  this  violent  feeling  meant 

He  could  see  lanterns  moving  about 
on  all  sides,  and  heard  at  intervals  one 
party  of  aearohers  shouting  to  another. 
He  strode  on  in  darkness  and  in 
silence. 

His  ignorance  of  the  moor  did  what 
the  villagers'  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it  faued  to  do.  They  searched  on 
and  about  the  different  paths.  He 
went  blindly  on,  now  plnnging  into 
holes,  now  falling  over  ridges. 

At  last  the  ground  seemed  to  opoi 
noder  him~he  felt  himself  falling  into 
space.  He  could  scarody  smo&er  a 
cry.  But  the  sensation  mid  been  de- 
ceptive— ^he  had  merely  plonged  into  a 
wateroourse.  But  as  he  turned  to 
scramble  out  again  he  saw  a  ahred  of 
grey  cloth  in  the  snow.  He  knew  it — 
it  was  Roee's  cloak.  He  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  began  madly  tearing 
the  snow  away  with  his  hands. 


A  Tal4  o/Tuo  CiriamMm. 


of  flDdBBTinait. 
Itvoold  be  nin  to  Attempt  to  piotore 
ik  W*llei  bMl  prewed  on      tbe  joj  and  Ibe  gntitnde  of  ibe  Duu- 
him  «be&  ba  ilaried.    Be  oontrived  to      d>lea  it  ittimaiag  thair  iktigbter,  who^ 

Ct,  litt]«  between  bet  pele,  motkia-      thutk*  lo  bcr  waitn  tmppiugi  end  (be 
lipa,  thea  catching  bet  np,  witb  ti      bnndf.  had  slttady  began  to    ibow 
■trsngtb  which  nuptiaed  himcreu  at      sigtn  of  letnming  niiiieiiiiimiwe  wbea 


Bnudieth,  almost  wearied  ont  with  hia  bjie  lo  Mr.  and  Hta.  Dinudale,  left  * 

exerUoiu,    came    daggering    into  the  farewell  for  Boec^  and  went  back  (o 

faim  with  her  in  hit  aima.  Oxford. 

Bat  wearied  aa  he  waa,  that  night  he  — 
did  not  >leep  a  wink.    He  hiy  awake, 

ttjin^,  aa  he  bad  tried  on  the  moor,  to  "• 

make  ont  the  road  before  him.    Did  he  When  he  had   tecorered  from  the 

love  Roae?    Conld  lie  make  her  his  fever  by  which  he  waa  proettalad  im- 

wife?     And  tbe  apint  of  pride  was  medEately  on  his  ratom    to    Oiibrd, 

Btrongin  him,aiideariyiDtbe  mominx  Charles  Biendieth  set  to  work  with 

be  packed  up  bis  thuiga,  bads  good-  onabated  leal  at  hii  itodiw. 


I 
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The  eomniiiatioii  tniTad ;  and  when 
the  lut  came  oat  the  name  of  *  Bnn- 
dieth,  Gaxolns,  e  GolL,  8ti.  antb^' 
wae  in  the  Fint  Claai.  He  took  his 
degree,  and  in  another  term  had  arrived 
at  the  height  of  his  ambition—a  fellow- 
abip.  But  somehow  all  his  snooees 
fuled  to  make  him  happy.  He  had 
lost  his  pleasant  old  smile,  as  his  Mend 
Walter  complained,  and  then  won- 
dered whetlier  his  old  ohom  Charley 
was  wretched  to  think  he  had  not  pro- 
posed to  Edith,  to  whom  the  yoang 
Earl  of  Marston  was  now  paying  suit 
with  apparently  every  chanoe  of  sno- 


So— the  year  having  now  oome  neerlr 
to  an  end — Walter  determined  to  aslc 
Brandreth  down  once  again  for  the 
Christmas.  *  Who  knows,'  said  he  to 
himself,  *  bat  he  may  cat  the  Earl  oat  ? 
He  shall  have  my  assistance  any- 
how!' 

He  conld  not  prevail  for  some  time 
upon  his  friend  to  accept  the  invitation ; 
and  it  was  not  antU  he  declared  be 
idioald  interpret  his  refusal  as  a  desire 
to  bring  their  friendship  to  a  close,  that 
he  got  Brandreth  to  promise  to  come. 
But  even  then  he  would  not  come  an 
hour  earlier  than  Christmas  Eve. 

So  Brandreth  made  his  arrangements 
fbr  the  journey.  And  then  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  same  time  last  year,  and  of 
the  IMmsdales  and  dear  old  Bishop's 
Climstoke,  came  back  to  him  fresh  and 
bright  In  a  gracious  mood  he  eat  him- 
self down,  ai^  wrote  to  old  Dimsdale, 
willing  him  and  his  Ihmily  the  oompli- 
ments  of  the  aeason.  And  then,  just  as 
he  was  closing  his  letter,  something 
came  over  him,  and  he  added — 

'  I  shall  be  able  to  uttei  the  wish 
almost  within  your  hearing,  for  I  am 
going  down  by  the  evening  mail  on 
Christmas  Eve  to  spend  a  short  time  at 
Sur  Ranulph  CarewV' 

Tou  may  be  sure  the  letter  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  at  Dovecote  Fann.  For 
the  simple-minded  old  people  never 
oonnected  Charles  Brandreth  with  the 
sadness  and  gloom  that  had  oome  over 
Rose,  that  had  stolen  the  colour  from 
her  cheeks  and  the  light  fitxm  her  eyes, 
and  that  made  her  sigh  and  so  heavilv, 
like  one  weaiy  of  life.  They  only 
thought  of  liim  as  the  preserver  of  their 
darling ;  and  they  fancied  the  change 
in  her  was  due  to  the  shock  she  bad 
received  when  she  was  lost  in  the  snow. 

*Why,  dame!'  said  the  farmer, 
brightening,  *  'tis  a  letter  fio'  our  Mr. 
Bruadreth.' 

'A  cursed  jackanapes!*  came  in  a 
growl  from  a  dark  corner. 

The   fiumer    tamed^it   was   only 


Black  Dick,  as  he  was  called  in  tiie 
village,  an  ill-lkv«nred  lad,  not  nany 
degress  removed  fiom  an  idiot  or  a 
br&e.  He  used  to  hang  aboafc  poor 
Bose,  much  to  her  horror,  maikifig  a 
display  of  slavish  admiratioa  fiv  ner 
that  was  almoet  revolting. 

'What's  wrong  wi'  thee^  Dicsk T  aaid 
the  fiumer. 

*  'A  thrashed  oi  oust— on*y  for  oairui 
a  bit  misletoe  in  ma  pocket  to  oaftch 
Bosey  wi'  1' 

*8erve  yoa  right  toof*  said  Mrs. 
Dimndale,  who  shared  Rose's  loathing 
for  the  creature ;  *  and  what  aaja  Mr. 
Bmndreth,  father  r 

'He's  coming  down  here  to  stay 
long  of  the  Carews,  and  '11  wish  us  a 
merry  Christmas  as  he  peases  along  the 
line  o'  Christmas  Eve  by  the  nudl  train. 
Here's  a  merry  Christmas  to  Mm»  eli, 
dame?' 

Mrs.  Dimsdale  heartily  joined  in  the 
wish ;  and  then  they  began  to  talk  of 
his  stay  at  the  fkrm,  and  about  Rose's 
rescue;  and  they  did  not  noHoe  the 
malicious  grin  with  which  Black  Dick 
stole  out  of  the  kitchen  after  hearing 
the  news  contained  in  the  postaoiipt  of 
Charles  Bntndreth's  letter. 

'  Cursed  jackanapes  f  he  muttered  io 
himself  as  he  went  pounding  across 
the  frosty  meadows  in  the  direction  of 
the  railway;  'who  but  he  'as  bruk 
Bossy's  heart?  Who  but  he  'as  tenk 
the  maid  away  from  oos  honest  village 
maates?  An*  'a  thrashed  oi  too !  But 
ril  be  even  wi'  un  !* 


IIL 

There  was  no  moon  on  Christmas 
Eve,  but  the  stars  were  bright  in  the 
frosty  sky,  and  the  reflection  from  the 
thin  sheet  of  snow  that  had  &llea  in 
the  morning  reflected  what  little  light 
there  was. 

The  throb  and  rattle  of  the  train  that 
rushed  so  rapidly  along,  bearing  him 
towards  Bishop's  Climstoke,  seemed  to 
fiall  into  a  regular  rhythm,  and  his  imagi- 
nation, heated  by  remorseful  memories, 
seemed  to  supply  it  with  words— 

*  Rnthlees  traitor  1  Ruthless  traitor  P 

The  words  rang  oontinnouBly  in  his 
ears.  He  could  not  shut  them  out  by 
reading.  They  were  like  the  sounds  tljat 
repeat  themselves  with  saob  maddening 
monotony  to  a  man  in  delirium.  He 
was  positively  grateful  when  he  recog- 
nised by  certain  familiar  landmarks 
^t  he  was  approaclung  Bishop's  Chm- 
stdce.  He  opened  the  winaow  and 
leant  oat  Btill  the  train  hurried  on. 
Now  he  could  see  the  tower  of  the 
churoh.  He  was  getting  near  the  village 
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now.     He  would  see  the  fiBum  in  a 
minate. 

Ah  I  what  was  that?  Some  hlack 
object  moYing  down  the  side  of  the 
embankment  a  little  way  ahead.  The 
engine-driver  must  have  seen  it,  for 
hark !  there  is  a  warning  whistle. 

All  of  a  sadden  the  tone  of  the  whistle 
is  changed.  It  becomes  a  shriek,  as  of 
terror.  There  follows  a  tremendous 
grinding  of  breaks  hurriedly  applied 
till  the  sparks  rush  from  them  in  a 
stream.  Then  arise  cries  of  alarm.  And 
then,  oTer  all,  a  crash — the  train  heares 
like  a  wounded  snake;  the  carriages 
seem  to  fidl  into  splinters.  A  grinding, 
-crushing  roar — the  bellowing  of  escap- 
ing steam — ^the  hissing  of  water  flung 
upon  liye  coals !  All  this  compreseed 
into  a  minute's  space ;  and  this  the  last 
thing  of  which  Charles  Brandreth  is 
conscious  1 

Those  of  the  guards  who  are  un- 
injured set  to  work  to  learn  how  the 
accident  rose,  and  to  extricate  the  pas- 
sengers. They  flnd  the  line  has  becm 
blocked  with  several  sleepers  and  up- 
torn  railfl^  which  have  thrown  the  en- 
gine off  the  track.  It  has  been  over- 
turned in  its  fall.  Stoker  and  driver 
have  both  been  thrown  some  distenoe, 
and  lie  dead  or  insensible— it  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained  which  just  yet 

But  there's  some  one  under  the  en- 
gine, for  an  thatl  They  can  hear  a 
faint  moaning.  Whoever  it  is  he's  as 
good  as  dead,  what  with  being  crushed, 
and  burnt,  and  scalded,  all  at  the  same 
time.    They  exfaricato  him. 

It  is  a  young  fellow,  apparently  a 
farm  labourer.  It  is  promptly  con- 
jectured that  he  is  the  person  who 
placed  the  obstruction  on  tlie  line;  and 
when  the  question  is  put  to  him,  he 
does  not  deny  it  Just  at  that  moment 
thev  are  carrying  past  the  apparently 
lifelesB  body  of  one  whose  dieas  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  is  a  clergyman.  A 
l^hastly  red  cut  across  the  face  heightens 
ite  pallor.  The  bystanders  acknowledge 
with  a  shudder  the  presence  of  death. 

The  wretched  author  of  the  calami^ 
grins  a  terrible  grin,  half  of  agony,  half 
of  triumph. 

'  I  be  done  for— but  I  ha'  killed  un  I 
— ^I  ha'  killed  un,  for  sure  I' 

And  with  that  he  falls  writhing,  and 
dies  like  a  crushed  viper. 

And  just  then  a  big  burly  figure 
comes  pushing  through  the  crowd. 

*Mr.  Brandreth!  Mr.  Brandieth! 
Are  you  hurt  ?  Where  are  you,  sir  ? 
Have  ye  any  o'  ye  seen  a  clergy  * — 

And  than  he  catohes  Mglit  of  the 
dead  body,  and  all  he  can  find  breath 
to  say  is,  ^  Oh,  my  God !  he  is  dead  1' 

VOL.  zvm.— CBBiffncAS  new 


IV. 

But  Charles  Brandreth  was  not  dead. 
'  Bettor  he  had  been,'  he  thinks  when, 
after  a  long  lingering  recovery  fh)m 
the  worst,  he  learns  from  the  doctor 
that  he  is  hopelessly  disfigured,  and  that 
he  will  be  a  deformed  cripple  for  life  I 

He  shudders  and  turns  away  from  a 
gentle  hand  that  is  laid  on  his  shoulder 
—oh,  so  softly !  It  does  not  put  him  to 
physical  pain,  but  it  racks  him  with 
mental  torture.  For  there  is  the  ghost 
of  poor  Bose— the  spectre  now  of  the 
pretty  girl  he  knew — waiting  on  him, 
tending  him,  nursing  him,  patiently, 
devotedly,  unwearyingly.  But  some- 
how he  reels  there  is  a  barrier  between 
them.     Not  the  cruel  old  barrier  of 

gride  that  he  had  built  up.  In  his 
umiliation,  in  the  silent  hours  of 
waking,  in  the  constent  school  of  pain 
he  has  learnt  to  see  clearly  now.  The 
barrier  is  none  of  his  raising.  It  is  in- 
terposed between  them  by  Bose.  If  he 
were  the  merest  stranger,  she  could  not 
keep  him  more  coldly  at  a  distance  with 
her  face  emotionless  as  a  mask,  and  her 
demure '  Tee,  sir,'  and  *  No,  sir !' 

He  prays  for  death:  but  he  feels 
that  he  wUl  live.  And  the  thought  of 
what  life  means  to  him  now  is  un- 
endurable. 

One  day  when  he  is,  as  he  supposes, 
alone,  he  complains  aloud,  reproaching 
himself  for  the  past 

*I  bUghted  ner  life,  and  mine  is 
darkenea!  I  killed  the  prettiness  in  her 
fistce,  and  mine  is  made  a  horror.  I  de- 
serve it — and  yet  it  is  sad  to  think  of 
the  doom  the  doctor  pa8ses--a  dis- 
figured, deformed  cripple  for  life  f 

And  then  suddenly  he  feels  two  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  a  shower  of  kisses 
on  his  forehead,  and  he  hears  Bosie's 
voice  sobbing :  '  My  darling !— my  dar- 
ling !  Yes,  I  dare  to  call  you  so  now— 
my  own  I  my  own  1  Dearer  to  me  now 
than  ever !— doubly  dear,  for  they  will 
not  steal  vou  from  me  now  1' 

'  Merciful  heaven  t  what  have  I  done 
to  deserve  this  ?'  he  gasps. 

And  fit>m  that  day  he  begins  tj 

mend  fhst! 

*         *         «         *         * 

There  is  little  more  to  add,  but  that 
little  is  good. 

Sir  Itonulph,  dissatisfied  with  the 
opinion  of  the  local  surgeon,  sends  to 
town  for  the  first  surgeon  of  the  day, 
who  comes  down  with  his  cheerful  face 
and  his  noble  grey  head— grown  grey 
in  the  service  of  suffering  humanity — 
and  he  takes  a  brighter  view  of  the 
case— and  a  more  correct  one,  which  is 
better  still. 
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66  MetagramMoiieal, 

For,  by  the  time  Charles  Bnndzeth  but  you  oea  only  eee  it  wtiea  yaa  axe 

is  well  enough  to  move  sboat  again,  Terr  near  him. 

and  coes  to  take  the  &t  oolleoe  tiring  Bat  Boae,  his  beiofed  wife,   who  is 

for  which  he  exchange  his  feflowihip,  nearer — and  dearer— to  him  tlwi  mnj 


yon  would  never  guess  from  hiistraight*  one  else  in  tiw  world,  tows  she  cmxauA 

wellproportioQea  figure,  that  he  had  see  anything  of  a  diafignrsment,  or  uny 

era  been  such  a  shattered  wreck  as  he  fault  or  imperfection  ik  all  in  her  has- 

has  been.    There's  just  the  shadow  of  band. 

a  limp  in  his  walk,  and  there's  the  Tox  Hood. 

white  seam  of  a  long  sear  on  his  brow. 


METAGBAHHATIOAL. 

Suppose  I  grant  you  letten  three 
With  orders  strict  that  they  shaU  be 
A  quadruped,  perhaps  well  see 
(Fruit  of  your  ingenuity) 
A  long-tailed  Rat 

But  it,  to  driTO  the  rat  away 
For  eror  from  our  house,  we  may 
Change  the  first  letter,  you  will  say 
The  best  thing  to  call  into  play 
WiU  be  a  Oat 

But  should  her  feline  courage  fiJl. 
Her  talons  be  of  no  avail. 
The  rat,  instead  of  turning  tail, 
Oives  tit  for  Tat 

Another  beast  that  soars  on  high 
With  leathern  wings,  and  dares  to  fly 
Aloft,  to  dear  of  gnats  the  sky. 
Is,  sure,  a  Bat 

So  said  my  Uncle  Matthew;  he 
Was  leaned  in  loology : 
Tet  in  the  world  he  came  to  be 
Known  in  polite  society 
As  poor  old  Mat 

When  people  told  me  he'd  departed 
This  life,  with  grief  sincere  I  started  ; 
My  heart  (I  being  tender-hearted) 
Went  pit^Pat 

Although  of  Uncle  thus  bereft, 
I  could  not  charge  Grim  Death  with  tlieft. 
Because  the  legacy  he  left 
Was  very  Fat 

And  now,  to  you,  my  Reader  dear, 
Wishing  a  prosperous  New  Tear, 
With  many  a  pleasure  and  not  one  tear, 
(*  We'll  meet  again  ?*— <  Oh,  never  fear  F ) 
I  raise  my  Hat 


BETWEEN  THE  ACTS. 

CTING  u  coDflned  to  one  dde  of  the 
cortftin,  lat  a  the&tre  maj  fninish 
equally  pleannt  entertaunaent  on  Uie 
otbsr.  It  ii  qnile  at  good  u  k  pis;, 
tlie  aceoe  In  tne  andilonmu  at  GhiU- 
maa  time,  and  far  better,  I  need 
•Cftroely  add,  than  ceitaia  plava  br 
antbon  wbo  migbt  be  mentionea. 
The  andianOB  are  a  perfonnaiiw  in 
themielTea.  Witb  tlis  exception  of  a 
few  haidened  frequenten  nobody 
cornea  to  be  critical.  Paterfamilias, 
who  haa  taken  a  box,  or  a  little  oolony 
of  Kta»  in  tbe  ciide,  for  the  daugbters 
and  Bona  of  hia  booas  and  heart,  ia  as 
determined  aa  they  are  to  be  amn«ed : 
and  it  would  take  a  Te>7  clevet  juece 
indeed  to  baulk  their  iatentiOD. 

To  the  jonnger  obildiea  the  acene 
le  eatirelr  new.  Bnt  the  idea  of  * 
play  liaa  been  handed  down  to  them 
by  oial  tndition ;  and  of  a  panlomimo 
in  [Mrticnlar  the^  baTS  a  clear  eon- 
'  caption.  Thc^wdl  be  certain  to  know 
'  the  Harlequin  when  be  coniea  on ;  and 
the  OlowD  mntt  be  Qomiatakable.  For 
\  hea  not  one  of  the  elden— Haeter 
':  Jackey.  wbo  waa  at  the  theatre  lait 
year — pnformed  all  the  Clown'a  an- 
I  tici,  to  the  confoslon  of  the  nnraeiy  ? 
The  opening  the  pantomime,  it  mn*t 
be  oonfefaed,  canjea  a  little  dliq>pointmeDt.  It  la  very  beantifol  to  look  at;  &e 
fairiee  are  lorelj;  and  the  people  with  prepoatenoaly  laJge  beada,  delightful.  Bnt 
thii  u  not  qoite  wliat  the  little  people  have  been  wailing  for.  The  tiusfonnation 
nene  diveiia  them  from  the  pienue  of  hope  deferred  b;  taking  their  breath  away. 
Can  the;  beliere  their  eyea  (  How  wonderful  are  thoae  red  coral  cavea  beneaUi 
the  silent  ua,  where  enchanted  nightingale*  sing  tcnga  ot  the  morning  of  libl 
And  wlmt  wonder*  are  worked  npon  them  by  that  ttirj  qaeen  I    Who  coDld  bare 

nipoaed  that  each  of  thoaa  flowen  woula  contain  a  yoong  lady — and  a  yonng 
y,  too,  of  mch  anrpasing  beauty  I  Still,  aa  the  red  and  green  Are  becomee 
pale,  the  impieaaion  made  b^  even  thie  marrelloni  ipectacle  ladea  away ;  and  the 
fint  bound  of  the  Harlequin — the  tnt  MJate  of  the  Clown— it  hailed  ai  tbe 
beginning  of  the  real  btuioeM — that  it  to  n.y,  the  real  pleunre— of  the  night. 
Duing  tiie  remainder  of  tba  perfennance  the  jnfenilea  give  tbemsBlTca  up  to 
onnatnioed  eoji^nMnt. 

Tb^  will  have  awnethin^  to  talk  afaoat  for  six  montha  to  aom&  They  have 
had  a  fortniobfi  talk  in  antidpatfon.  Tlie  first  idea  of '  going  to  lee  tba  panto- 
mime' fnnuahed  a  inbject  for  inqoiricB  which,  not  being  qnite  rational,  were 
fonnd  diBhnlt  to  aniwer.  Aa  tbe  day  drew  near  the  exoilemeut  increaaed,  and 
tbe  yonnger  children  awoke  at  a  pntematorally  ear^  hour  in  the  moming,  having 
a  iettled  idea  in  their  heada  that  they  were  deatioed  to  be  too  late  for  tbe  theatre 
at  night.  Their  reatleaaneaa  all  day  haa  tried  tbe  patience  of  the  aufiioritiea  to  a 
dreadM  exloit.  Mamma  baa  early  given  up  the  idea  of  combining  oompbuaance 
with  tbe  Qxardie  of  a  neceaaaiy  amount  of  repreaaion.  The  gOTeniea  liaa  nnder- 
taken  the  lail^  not  without  aome  alight  ebnllitioni  of  temper ;  and  the  elder  liaten 
have  exeroiaed  what  inflnence  they  could  in  the  oauae  of  peace  and  qnletneaa. 
Early  in  the  daT  the  children  have  taken  their  meala  with  aome  traotabili^ ;  but 
the  meal  wbicn  th^  csmprehenaiTely  call  '  tea '  in  domeatic  cirdea  had  been 
ladly  neglected ;  aod  indeed  the  aeriotu  bnsiiieaa  ot  the  tcdlette,  whiob  look  place 
about  the  ■>■»*  timc^  waa  alo&a  anfflclenf  for  any  amount  of  demora^iaatioa  in  the 
m^tei  irf  lefrtahmanta. 
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Belvxen  ik«  Adi. 


Aod  what  wonilerfal  little  lords  and 
litde  taclii'S  tkejr  ha*a  all  luriiod  outi 
Tljeir  tuiir  alaae  u  a  marvel  of  irliBt 
adroit  bru^Iiing  may  effi^ct  in  the  waj' 
of  flat  ourlB.  and  the  reduction  of  wan- 
dering locks  to  ooliesive  clnatera.  Tlie 
boya  do  not  much  rare  for  Ihcir  op- 
pcaranoe  at  the  theatre,  though  they 
ronJuct  them:«lTe9  at  a  child'a  ball 
like  80  Toany  Sil  Cliurlcs  GiundiBOHa. 


Here  they  dilapidate  thenudnc  ty 
swift  degrees.  But  the  Kjiili  >R  p7^ 
cocknuly  attentiTe  to  depurtmait,  irji 


Family  parties,  lite  that  with  wtiti 
re  have  made  ao^n&iutuice,  are  !U- 
)»ertiie  theatre.  Oite  touch  of  paiil^ 
nima  makes  the  javenile  wrald  C'2l.- 


|)lct«ly  kin,  ncd  tlicy  all  conduct  ihf^m- 
&olvea  ruuch  in  the  Bame  manner.  Nov 
and  then — in  the  pauses  of  the  per- 
fnrmanoe—one  imall  boy  will  be  more 
deraonatnitive  than  another  amall  boy, 
and  direct  more  generiil  attention  to  the 
party:  but  Cliriatmaa  covers  a  multj- 
tudeofconveDtional  improprieties;  and 
oocasional  obatreperouanesa  is  regarded 
as  part  of  the  general  anangement. 

It  ia  when  the  perfonnance  is  sna- 
ponded  on  the  rtage  that  yon  are  best 


able  to  obserTB  the  audience.  Tben 
everybody  talks  away  at  the  same  lii^ 
A  conTeraattonal  gentleman  once  id*"' 
an  objection  to  going  to  the  Uiwtreoa 
the  pwuid  that  the  actors  had  all  tli^ 
talking  to  themselTea.  There  ia  evi- 
dently no  snoh  drawback  ezpeiiaK™ 
here,  at  least  when  the  coitain  ia  do«^ 
And  I  think  that  peopi*  genenUT 
emnse  thenuelvfs  better  than  IberoM 
to  do  in  the  interali  of  the  pertonn- 
ance,    Chtrlee  Laffll^  iiihiaaoecMiilv 


BeUeem  As  AeU. 


the  lerrant  ^1  «t  the  pUy,  mentiona. 
M  ft  renuTkM>ls  fact,  that  ahe  liked 
CTea  the  waiting  between  the  acta, 
which,  be  aaya,  U  ao  tiresome  to  other 
people.  Bot  in  Cbarke  Lsmb'i  daja 
tbeatrea  wer«  Tiot  ao  oonunodioni  M 
tbe7  are  in  thete :  and  to  more  about 
thecurreelri  '" '"    "      '"    ' 

•ociiet7.  Bo 
tlnnonalj  in 
in  theae  d&ra,  and  the  place*  them- 
■elTca  were  Dj  no  meani  laoh  pleaMot 
aoocinmodatiOQ  aa  ii  now  provided. 
That  waitiDK  betwecm  the  acta  WM 
pecnliailj  Tezstloiu  under  anch  oon- 
aitiona  mar  eaaU;  be  oonoeiTtd. 

The  chudren,  howernr,  are  onl;  » 


part  or  the  eDteTtainment  in  front  of  the 
cnrtain.  There  are  the  jQongladiea,  of 
conrae,  who  are  the  chief  atttarotion  in 
entcrtaiamenta  of  moat  kinda.  Theae 
may  be  divided  bnadly  into  two  olaMsa 
— Uioae  who  are  'out,'  and  thote  who 
are  In,  but  may  be  aeen  oat  oofiaainnally. 
Ills  former,  bMng  free  of  aociety,  are 
loleiably  well  known.  Ever;  one  amoDg 
them  ia  oT  conne  oondmtlDg  beiaelf  aa 
if  the  entire  theatie— Kenety,  dreaKa, 
and  deooraUona,  play,paDtoaiime,  Har- 
leqtiiii,  Cdombine,  and  Clowi 


—wen  her 


own  tk«ebold  [iroperly :  and  any  reapeet 
and  attratkn  paid  to  her  ahe  reiMTea 


KoraiwaaMi 
Jong  ago  pmaned  atndiea  aModated  with 
alato  pencil*  and  dog^-eered  elemeolary 
worka— an  br  mem  aAbla,  They 
take  any  atlantioQ  the;  can  gat  In  a 
1  giatefiil   ' — '   —  — 

need  chan 

y  youngme 
hold  them  in  natoial  acorn.  They  lore 
a  little  dignity,  perhapa,  when  their 
youag  broUien  interfere  with  a  '  grown- 
up '  conienation  by  a  playful  rewenee 
to  juvenile  tupica,  and  it  may  be  a  mote 
than  playful  puli  at  their  hair;  but 
they  are  not  quite  aure  that  thej  do 
not  like  thia  kind  cf  fun  aa  weU  aa  any 
other,  and  when  placed  in  a  aituatirai 
between  flirt^  and  lompi — like  Qar- 


rick  between  Tiagedv  and  CMnedy — 
they  mvf  Bnd  an  uudeSiMd  eharm  in 
flirniw,  but  rompa  will  nsnallj  oarry 
the  day.  Young  ladiea  have  been 
known  to  romp  after  Otej  'oonie  out.' 
but  of  course  soch  prooeedingi  are 
buried  in  domeetic  oblivion. 

Next  to  the  youug  people  who  enjoy 
paalomimea,  old  people  intereat  ua  the 
moat.  Thej  would  not  dream  of  seek- 
ing such  entertainments  for  tbtmselvea ; 
but  those  who  live  agaiu  in  tbeir  oliild- 
ren  must  have  sympatby  with  their 
amusementa,  and  BympalJiy  will  cany 
the  eidera  of  a  &aiily  into  tlie  keenest 
enjoyment  of  the  (ocapadea  of  Harlequin 
and  Columbine,  Clown  and  Pantaloon. 
We  ^onld  think  twice  before  oalling 


Btkoet»  tU  AtlL 


KatetfuailtM  mi  old  girl,  but  PfttM- 
hiuiliu  hu  DWiij  lepraaenUtivM  Mwog 
old  boji,  who  teke  intean  delight  in 
Meing  Ute  Futakxm  robbed  of   the 


and  in  beholding  the  wcilitj  of  the 
Clown  in  conoeikn  wiUi  a  red-hot 
poker.  Thej  retneaiber  tlie  dsyi  when 
■uch  witic*  were  coaoted  fur  their  eepe- 
ciml  beoeflt;  and  the;  can  "no  more 
forget  them  than  the;  otui  forget  the 
daji  when  the;  oommiUad  aoeh  pre- 
poiteroiii  jnegularitiea  at  aehool,  and 
>uf[eredaoacirdingl;:tharirTegulantJea, 


M  weU  aa  tUr  iBlbtii^y—M  Umt  «iO 
tell  yoa— bang  bi  bejroiid  aiiTtfaiDg 
Ibat  boyi  haTean  ideaof  in  these  daji. 
I  dare  nj  that  their  idu»l  trttlicm  woe 
much  i'"  th*  i»hnnl  frolica  o(  thor 
deaeendanta;  hot  it  it  ilka  oJd  atn;. 
In  our  Utter  ;ean  then  Mem*  to  have 
'  p«Med  awa;  a  gkw;  from  the  aarth.' 
The  old  nobleowD  in  ■  GU  Blaa '  thooght 
that  the  peaobea  OKd  to  be  krg^  vbol 
ha  WBi  yoong  ;  and  erea  the  deUn- 
qneociea  of  bojbood  q>pcar  in  a  me  '^ai- 

old    boyi,    faj-tbe-wa;,  who  weiB   le- 


markable  for  the  deccmm  of  their  ;oath. 
will  aimre  joa  that  the;  were  dreadful 
■cucpe  in  their  earl;  da;i.  Their 
motiTe  il  not  quite  apparent ;  hot  it 
ma;  be  nppoeed  to  have  its  (onice  in 
a  oertaia  Bympath;  with  brnnan  fidl- 
icgi  which  adtuiMa  with  advancing 
;eaiB— a  Bympalhy  doabtleea  bom  t5 
oharit;,  and  therefore  claiming  oar 
reaped.  Prafeased  Stoioa  io  aooiet;  are 
priooipaU;  repreoented  b;  rer;  ;oang 

At  CLridtmai  time.  a»  at  all  other 
time*,  if  ;on  go  to  the  theatre,  joa  can- 
Dot  aToid  meeting  the  regular  mao- 
about-town.  At  tEiis  feetiTe  seann  of 
the  ;ear — aa  the  perfmnen  lay  in  their 
adTertiseinetilB — beooiaeiiinto  the  italli 
aa  if  Uie  festive  aeaion  rather  inlerfKred 
with  him  than  otbcrwige^  and 
with  hii  loleratiOQ  only  i  " 


He  daoMf  it — if  excliui*e  in  hia  newt 
— with  b*d  wMther  and  the  ahamd 
pretenrionaof  the  mawoa.  TheoJpolIw, 
howerer,  oannot  do  him  mnch  harm  in 
the  ttalli ;  and  even  tlie  camdiia  in  hit 
buttonhole  it  vfe  from  an;  pi^inUr 
atmoaphere.  He  does  not  omall;  oare 
aboat  the  Chiiitinae  element  among 
the  ftodienoe,  and  baa  so  httle  reapect 
fix  the  pautonumetbat  he  dqiarta  after 
tlie  tnnaformatiMi  acene.  Hit  ail 
odaumri  views  are  ahared  b;  profet- 
aional  eritioi  in  hia  neighbonrhooi^  who^ 
however,  f^  awa;  andpiaiM  the  piece 
in  their  papen  with  churning  inooD- 
aiateucy.  Id  the  atalla  the;  bilk  from 
their  own  point  of  view ;  in  their 
offioea  the;  write  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  publio— a  happ;  anaagetnent, 
without  which  the  reader*  of  (he  joar- 
nalt,  who  kItb  their  trwA  thereto,  would 


Jtelwem  the  AelB. 
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be  at  the  mei^y  of  indiridiiBl  Tagtriei 
t»  ftn  atanrd  Mtgit. 

The  BKLjotity  of  the  andienoe— in  all 
futt  ot  Um  boiue— cone  deteimined 
to  «DJo;  any  enteriuBDient  prepared 
for  theia  at  Chmtmas-tiDie ;  anatbej 
do  not  like  it  the  lea  if  the;  make  leti 
noiie  than  Ihn  wed  to  do.  There  i>  a 
tradition  abont  Dran  lane  and  Coretit 
Oarden  wbioli  atill  lead*  to  a  call  fbr 
ft  *eQ*elew  King  about  'Hot  Codling' 
which  the  Clown  hu  niiiall;  to  ling ; 
but  I  think 


theatrea,  an  mooli  better  behaved  than 
Iher  nted  to  be.  Bnt  pits  will  be  pita, 
and  galleriee  will  be  gallerlce,  and  aa- 
mlinesi — from  the  U^er  part  eapcoially 
— ma;  Btill  be  ccoiaidered  oq  the  csrda. 
This,  however,  ia  part  of  the  eotertain- 
ment  belbie  the  cnrtain ;  and  far  be 
it  from  ms  to  deprecate  the  pablio 
deticht. 

Elan;  of  the  aodienee  nwfeabout  the 
tlieiitre  between  the  acta— or  between 
the  pieoea,  m  the  cate  may  be;  and 
those  who  go  ontaiito  br  a  time  will 
And  crowda  of  perKo*  there  ■iiiiiilili  il. 


perfurmanoe,  bib  i 

—  J.  Toward*  the  time  when 
I  are  ordered  many  vehicles 
,  of  which   the  private  con- 


oarriaKea   i 
^asenble)  ' 


Tejanora  have  tiie  pat.  There  is  a 
great  crowding,  too,  of  cabl  claiming  to 
be  hired,  and  necewary  oontentimu 
between  them  and  the  polioe.  The 
number  of  voluiiteer  vagatxmda,  who 
ate  ready  to  ran  anywhere  In  the 
cause  of  the  cainer»«at,  ia  nothing  le<H 
than  legion ;  and  those  who  commiMion 
one  of  them  to  get  a  cab  lunially  find  a 
dozen  claimants  to  the  honour  of  the 
service  rendered.  Bat  the  cabby  who 
is  really  eogaeed,  and  waits  in  good 
faith,  ia  not,  of  coune,  to  be  tampered 
with  by  these  marauders.  He  ia  there, 
panctoal  to  hia  post  wlwn  wanted ;  and, 
although  he  has  not  sewi  the  panto- 
mime, ooniiden  that  be  has  had  a  good 
evening's  entertaiameDt.  I«t  ds  nope 
that  he  will  be  well  rewarded  by  hia 
patrons  when  they  arrive  borne ;  and  if 
during  bi>  time  of  trial  he  has  not 
been  inseniible  to  the  attraction  of 
refreshment,  let  us  also  hope  that  this 
fiailty— a  mere  noChiop  for  Obri»tmas- 
time—will  be  taken  uto  account.    A 

Ktleman  who  ii  dinging  to  a  lamp-post 
d  bv  has  abnaed  this  claim  to  con- 
sideratiOD,  and  the  only  hope  appropriate 
to  him  is,  that  he  will  ba  taken  cate  of 
by  the  police.  Ha  is  happily  little 
noticed  by  the  orowd  coming  away 
from  fairy  land,  and  going  home  to 
dream— as  all  bat  the  <0«ilIarianed  axe 
rare  to  do — through  the  ivoiy  gate. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

'I  hold  the  wocld  hat  u  the  world ; 
A  etage  where  every  iuma  mnet  pUy  a  part' 

Merdumt  vf  VemSee,  Act  L«  Scene  l^ 

CHBISTMA8  hu  come  f  the  cheery  time ! 
And  ChriBtmas  never  comes  too  aoon. 
It  hrings  the  pageant  Pantomime, 

The  merry  Clown  and  Pantaloon. 
We  laugh  when  that  aueer  painted  Clown 

Pelts  his  poor  friend  with  fish  and  greens : 
He  trips  him  up,  he  knocks  him  down; 
They  fraternise  behind  the  scenes. 

Behind  the  scenes  f  ah,  what  a  change 

From  all  the  front-yiew  glow  and  glitter ! 
Stnined  canyas  is  the  mountain -range. 

The  god  of  day's  a  coarse  gas-fltter ; 
With  tm  he  rolls  the  thunder  load; 

The  monarch's  throne  a  prompter  screens ; 
The  King  himself  though  princely  proud. 

Chats  afiably  behhid  tne  scenes. 

Deception  throws  aside  the  mask ; 

Lear  hastens  home  to  tend  a  daughter ; 
The  Fairy,  wearied  with  her  task, 

Regales  herself  with  gin  and  wiiter ; 
niuBion  sinks  to  commonplace; 

The  Empresses  may  turn  to  queans; 
The  Villain  wears  an  honest  face ; 

And  all  is  changed  behind  the  scenes. 

The  Comic  man  is  gay  no  more ; 

Momus  no  longer  looks  diverting ; 
And,  with  a  fogie  of  threescore. 

The  Piiik  of  Purity,  alas  I  is  flirting; 
Miss  Modesty  looks  bold  as  brass; 

Miss  Reticence  says  what  she  means ; 
Titania's  weayer^s  not  an  ass 

When  he  disrobes  behind  the  scenes. 

Friend  Bardolph  casts  away  his  nose ; 

Malyolio  lays  aside  his  swagger ; 
While  Tragedy  laughs  out  and  throws 

To  blithe  Burlesque  her  bowl  and  dagger ; 
Fat  Falstaff  flings  his  stuffings  off; 

The  supers  stnit  like  embryo  Keans ; 
Good  Humour  turns  to  snarl  and  scoff; 

Folks  change  their  moods  behind  the  scenes. 

Upon  the  stage  and  off  'tis  so ; 

This  fabled  tale  de  te  narralur. 
Each  man  acts  in  the  social  show; 

The  Truth's  full  revelation's  later. 
We  play  our  parts,  we  strut  our  hour ; 

Small  space  for  plaudits  intervenes; 
Then,  summoned  by  Supernal  Power, 

We  pass  indeed  behind  the  scenes. 

CUTHBEBT  BbDB, 
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THE  ELLESMEBE  THEATEICALS,  AND  WHAT  CAME 

OF  THEM. 

In  Thbeb  Acts. 

....  *  The  play'f  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  oatch  the  oonsclenoa  of  the  king.'— -ILliclit. 


PROLOGUE. 


SIR  THOMAS  ELLESMERE  eat 
in  his  Banctam  at  Ellesmere  Hall 
oyer  his  breakfast,  quite  alone,  and, 
judging  from  tlie  manner  in  which  he 
neglected  his  grill  and  allowed  his 
chocolate  to  cool,  without  the  slightest 
yestige  of  an  appetite.  Something  had 
•evidently  occurred  to  disconcert  the 
baronet,  and  as  Sir  Thomas  was  not  a 
man  who  was  aooustomed  to  haye  his 
will  thwarted  or  his  purpose  crossed,  he 
displayed  anything  but  a  spirit  of  ser- 
vile submission  to  this  novel  dispensa- 
tion of  events.  A  widower  of  long 
standing — how  long  none  knew — ^but 
so  long,  indeed,  that  it  may  reasonably 
be  presumed  whether  it  eyer  occurred 
to  him  as  possible  that  the  scheme  of 
creation  could  be  intended  to  include 
and  consult  any  one*s  pleasure  or  con- 
yenience  save  his  own— Sir  Thomas 
Ellesmere  was  the  incarnation  of 
suavity  and  beneficence  just  so  long  as 
there  was  no  let  or  hindrance  to  the 
fulfilment  of  all  his  projects  and  the 
realization  of  all  his  wishes.  In  a  word, 
he  could  not  tolerate  contradiction  of 
any  kind,  and,  as  has  been  hinted,  it 
was  quite  plain  that  he  had  received 
some  of  that  moral  discipline  this 
morning.  Raikee,  the  butler,  had  just 
brought  in  the  letter-bag,  solemnly  un* 
locked  it  in  his  master's  presence,  and 
arranged  the  contents,  some  half-dozen 
epistles  plus  the  *  Times,*  en  ^ehdon, 
on  the  table,  which  laborious  duty  con- 
t)luded,  that  well -drilled  functionary 
retired  from  the  apartment,  leaving  Sir 
Thomas  to  the  perusal  of  his  corre- 
spondence and  the  consumption  of  his 
breakfast — and  breakfast  was  a  meal 
that  the  baronet  usually  took  in  a  late 
as  well  as  a  substantial  form. 

A  glorious  August  morning :  and  the 
window  of  Sir  Thomas  EUesmere's  oak- 
pannelled,  Turkey-carpeted,  and  yelyet- 
^tted  room  opened  upon  tiie  lawn,  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  park 
and  of  the  hills  that  bounded  the  Elles- 
mere estate  was  obtainabla  To  all 
these  attractions  of  nature  their  owner 
was  as  insensible  apparently  as  to  the 
•culinary  allurements  of  his  cook.  Only 
one  letter  had  be  opened,  and  that  was 
signed,    *  Your    afleotionate    nephew. 


Frank  Netherton.'  But  Sir  Thomas 
read  it  oyer  and  over  again,  and  finally, 
haying  done  so  for  the  sixth  timeu 
crumj^ed  it  up,  threw  it  down,  and 
took  to  pacing  the  room. 

'Very  well,'  soliloquized  the  pro- 
prietor of  Ellesmere  Hall,  '  yon .  haye 
made  your  bed,  Frank  Netherton,  cmd 
by  Heaven  you  shall  lie  on  it  I  What 
an  utter  fool  1  what  a  detestable  idiot 
the  lad  must  be !  I  su|^paee  be  is  aware 
that  though  he  must  inherit  the  title  I 
can  leave  eyery  acre  and  every  soyereign 
away  from  him — and  I  vrill.  Married 
an  actress  I  By  George  I  in  my  day,  if 
we  cared  about  actresses,  we  did  not 
marry  them.  "Love!"  —  ••  purity T  — 
"perfect  lady  I" — so  devilisn  likely — 
most  actresses  are  I*  Sir  Thomas  was 
oertiiinly  very  anny  indeed.  'Anactreiis, 
by  George  I  ana  that  when  he  might 
haye  had  Blanche  Fairleigh  to-morrow 
for  the  mere  asking,  and  by  joining  tiie 
two  estates  haye  come  into  the  finest 
property  in  the  county.  I  can  stand 
most  things' — this  remark  by-the-by, 
was  only  true  in  a  yery  modified  way-— 
'  but  not  this.  I'll  send  round  for  Pip- 
pins'—Mr.  Pippins  vres  Sir  Thoma»*s 
solicitor  in  the  neighbouring  country 
town — *and  that  precious  nephew  of 
mine  shall  know  what  a  codicil  means  ;* 
and  Sir  Thomas  Ellesmere  rang  the  bell 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  energy. 

'  Raikes,  send  round  to  Elleston,  with 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Pij^ins^  and 
beg  him  to  come  here  at  once— and, 
Raikes,  find  out  Leatherstrep'  —  Mr. 
Leatherstrap  was  the  baronef s  head 
gamekeeper— *  and  tell  him  I  want  to 
speak  to  him.' 

The  delivenr  of  these  mandates 
seemed  somewnat  to  mollify  the  baro- 
net, for  he  sat  down  in  his  chair  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  relieved  his 
conscience,  opened  the  other  letters, 
glanced  through  the  '  Times,'  and  made 
a  show'  of  breakfiisting. 

'  Leatherhtrep,*  eaid  Sir  T.  Ellesmere, 
in  reply  to  that  worthy  man's  respectful 
salutation,  *  Mr.  Netherton  will  not 
come  here  on  the  ist,  nor  will  he 
shoot  in  any  of  my  ooyerts  * — and  Sir 
Thomas  emphasized  the  possessive  pro- 
noun—-*  this  season.    I  don't  think  I 
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•hall  shoot  either,  for  I  fkncy  I  shill  go 
to  Italy.' 

•  Dnmio  what's  up  with  8ir  Thomaa/ 
remarked  Leatherrtnp,  aa  Baikea  re- 
galed him  in  the  aenranta'  hall  previoua 
to  hia  departure  with  a  pint  of  home- 
brewed ;  '  he's  in  a  reg'lar  taldn*  about 
sommnt,*  and  the  speMer  blewthe  head 
off  his  ale,  and,  hUeoer  kautiij  drained 
it  at  a  drang^t  *  Mr.  Frank,  I  guess, 
he's  been  np  to  some  game  or  other.' 

« That's  about  it,'  i^lied  the  butler ; 
•and  if  so^  so  much  the  wome  for  him. 
I  know  when  Sir  Thomas  means  busi- 
ness, and  if  he  ever  did  he  does  this 
moniing.' 

Yea,  lir.  Frank  Nekherton,  Sir 
Thomas  EUesmers's  nephew  and  heir, 
had  married  Hiss  Minnie  LaTelle,  the 
actress:  and  the  infterriew  which  8ir 
Thomas  bad  a  few  hows  later  with 
Mr.  Pippins  condusiTely  prored  the 
bannet--to  use  Mr.  Baikes*s  ezfMessioii 
—did  'mean  business,*  and  resulted  in 
the  fonnal  disinheriting  of  the  young 
gentleman  in  question. 

ACT  I. 

December  had  oome,  and  Christmaa 
was  dose  impending.  There  were  to 
be  great  doings  at  EUesmere  HbJL  Sir 
Tbcinas  had  returned  from  the  Oonti- 
nent,  and  the  old  house  was  full  of 
guests.  There  was  nothing  which 
pleased  Sir  Thomas  better  than  playing 
the  HUe  of  the  grand  signor— there  was 
no  part  in  which  he  was  seen  to  such 
advantsge.  By  this  time  he  had  in 
great  measure  contrived  to  shake  off  the 
annoyance  which  the  miserable  mfi- 
alliance  of  his  nephew  had  caused. 
•  Thank  God,'  mentally  ejaculated  Sir 
Thomas^  '  there's  a  difference  of  name, 
and,  after  all,  the  diqgraoe  won't  be  a 
family  one.'  Of  course  there  were  mo- 
ments when  the  truth  came  out  that 
Uood  is  thicker  than  water^times  when 
6ir  Thomas  was  anything  but  happy 
at  the  retrospect  of  tike  whole  business 
^nav,  times  when  he  almost  felt  dis- 
posed to  welcome  back  his  nephew,  and 
to  extend  the  right  hand  of  recognition 
and  forgiveness:  but  the  man's  nature 
was  stern  as  iron,  and  tiiese  passing 
moments  of  weakness  were  invariably 
followed  by  a  reaction  of  infleiibility. 

For  the  present,  he  was  perfecily  con- 
tented with  the  exiating  condition  of 
affairs.  He  was  an  aamirable  host, 
and  he  was  pleased  with  his  guests. 
Who  were  there  ?  Why  almost  every- 
one in  the  county  who  was  anybody, 
and  no  insignificant  sprinkling  of  weU- 
known  metropolitan  chanioterB.  There 
were  political  celebrities,  and   there 


were  one  or  two  moderaiely-efiiiigent 
lifceraiy  alazs;  the  Osrlton,  the  Atbe- 
nsBum,  and  the  Garrick,  all  had  their 
representatives.    There  was  that    ex- 
tremely winning   companion,  CharW 
Menimac ;  there  was  that  niDfc  yoon^ 
UtUroUur,   Beginald   GraoeleaB^     and 
several  other  itoQa  mmoret  aa  ^well  tm 
majom  of  tiie  fashionable  finnamenl 
Then,  of  course,  there  were,  aa   haa 
been  said*  the  oounW  people.    Blanche 
Fairleigh,  that  shonid  have  been  Frank 
Netberton's  bride,  graced  the  mansaon. 
General  Martinet  and  the  Misses  Mar- 
tinet had  come.    Th^e  was  the  oca- 
tingent  of  the  three  Lytewytke  girla; 
and  there  was  the  ezteemely  aooom- 
ijiahed  Miai  Vavaaor.     Bir  ThoBiaa 
EUeamere  had  intended  the  galhexing^ 
to  be   a   suooess:   he  had  ooiainly 
omitted  no  steps  which  be  possibly 
oonld   have  tataan  fat  aehievutg   hia 
ambition. 

*01d  EUeamere  knows  how  thinga 
oo^t  to  be  done,'  said  Charles  Meni- 
mae,  in  the  smoking-room :  '  for  my- 
selt  I  don't  csre  how  long  this  Chtisfr- 
maa  is  protracted.'  Mr.  Merrimae 
fimcied,  to  oae  hia  own  expressian,  that 
he  was  ^making  the  running'  at  a 
great  paoe  with  liiss  Fairleigh;  and 
^hang  it,'  aa  he  used  to  say,  'in  these 
bard  timea  an  heiress  is  a  godsend. 
Ellesmere's  coverts  are  certainly 
splendid,  I've  played  en  worse  billiard 
tables  than  the  one  here,  and  certainly 
never  want  better  dinners  or  more 
unimpeachable  Ghambertin.  I  say, 
Gracdess,  how  is  your  company  getting 
on  for  these  tlieatricals  ?  'Tisyourovn 
piece,  th^  tell  me,  so  you  ought  to 
coach  them  weiL    What's  its  name  ?* 

*Well,'  responded  that  gentleman, 
'1  had  called  it  originally  *•  Family 
Feuds,"  but  hearing  that  Sir  Thomas 
had  parted  with  hia  nephew  recently  in 
terma  of  anything  but  cordial  amity, 
and  thinking  it  not  impoasible  that  be 
might  take  my  title  as  a  personal  allu- 
sion, I  have,  changed  it  to  ** Thicker 
than  Water.*" 

*Eh?--ah!— what?'  said  Mr.  Mer- 
rimae, who  waa  at  that  moment  en- 
gaged in  building  a  Bpaniah  castle  of 
gigantic  structure^  on  the  strength  of 
Mus  Fairleigh's  money.  'OhI  I  see! 
devilish  good  too.    Decent  caate  ?* 

'Admirable.  Miss  Vavaaor,  who 
plays  the  heroine,  has  real  genius ;  and 
all  the  rest,  I  flatter  myself,  are  more 
than  passable.  As  for  the  stage, 
Nathan,  whom  I  told  to  be  specially 
careful  in  the  matter,  baa  aent  down 
the  beat  thing  which  he  ever  tuned 
out  I've  played  the  part  of  amateur 
stage  manager  more  than  once  befive. 
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bnt  fteyer  with  each  satisfaction.  Yes, 
I  thiok  we  shall  **  bring  down  the 
house."  • 

*  Seeing  that  this  crib  is  so  dencedly 
comfortable/  remarked  Mr.  Merrimac, 
*  one  can't  help  pitying  that  poor  be<?gar, 
Netherton,  for  the  mess  he  has  made  of 
the  whole  affair.  Know  whom  he  mar- 
ried at  all  ?  Some  girl,  I  fiuicy,  con- 
nected with  the  stage.  Great  mistake 
that' 

'  No,  I  don't  know  at  all  whom  he 
married,'  answered  Graceless.  '  As  yoa 
say,  it  is  a  pity ;  and  between  yon  and 
me,  I  think  old  Ellesmere  is  something 
of  an  obstinate  old  donkey  not  to  take 
some  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the  child 
is  not  after  all  decently  presentable.  I 
don't  approve  of  the  sweeping  condem- 
nation which  it  is  fashionable  to  mete 
oat  to  all  actre8se&  Because  a  woman 
is  compelled  to  make  her  bread,  and 
finds  toat  she  makes  it  best  on  the 
stage,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
her  worse  than  the  remainder  of  her 
irreproachable  sex  ?' 

*  Aht  well,  you  know,'  oracularly  re- 
plied Mr.  Meirimao;  *  deuce  take  it, 
out — ^yon  know  what  I  mean.' 

'Know,  but  don't  appreciate.  Fll 
tell  you  what,  Meirimao,  to  change  the 
subject ;  I'm  by  no  means  certain  that 
notwithstanding  all  his  tremendous 
worldly  wisdom  Sir  Thomas  may  not 
do  quite  as  foolish  a  thing  as  his 
nephew  appears  to  have  done.  The 
old  boy  is  as  vain  as  a  peacock,  and 
thinks  that  threescore  years  have  in 
no  way  diminished  his  personal  attrac- 
tions or  power  of  lady-killing.  Did 
you  notice,  Charlie,  how  he  was  going 
it  with  that  widow,  Mrs.  Flutter— an 
uncommonly  clever  woman,  let  me  tell 
you— to-night ;  how  he  eyed  her,  and 
made  pretty  speeches,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it?  ril  take  long  odds  that,  if  she 
onlv  plays  him  skUmlly,  there  may  be 
a  Lady  Ellesmere  before  next  year's 
out' 

And  Reginald  Graceless  lit  another 
of  the  excellent  havannas  which  Sir 
Thomas  kept  for  bis  friends— just  as  he 
kept  the  smoking-room,  for  ne  was  a 
stranger  himself  to  the  delights  of  nico- 
tine. 

Apropos  of  the  last  remark  of  this 
gentleman,  Airs.  Flutter  was  at  this 
present  moment  engaged  in  conversing 
on  precisely  the  same  theme  with  her 
sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Flymley,  who, 
with  her  long  hair  floatiog  down  over 
her  white  dressing-robe,  had,  in  the 
course  of  that  talk  which  women  love  to 
have  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  cham- 
bers with  each  other  before  they  retire 
for  the  night,  broached  the  subject 


'Nonsense,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs. 
Flutter:  'I  tell  you  it's  perfectly  ab- 
surd. Why  Sir  Thomas  is  old  enough 
to  be  my  g^nd&ther.' 

*  Never  mind  that'  Baid  the  sagacious 
little  Mrs.  Plymley;  'there's  no  love 
like  an  old  love,  to  make  the  adage  a 
little  more  complimentary.  My  dear 
Laura,  if  I  were  you  I  should  sincerely 
think  about  him.  Depend  on  it  he's 
hooked.* 

'Nonsense,  child,'  again  responded 
Mrs.  Flutter;  but  in  spite  of  this 
deprecatory  sentiment,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  lbs.  Flutter  did  not 
entirely  acquiesce  in  her  sister's  view 
of  the  questioQ. 


ACT  II. 

As  has  been  said,  Reginald  Grace- 
less was  a  stsge  manager  of  unflinching 
rigour  and  unrelenting  activity.  He 
felt  that  his  reputation  was  stakeid  upon 
the  piece  which  he  had  written  for  the 
Ellesmere  theatricals,  and  he  was  de- 
termined that  its  representation,  at  any 
rate,  should  be  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired«  His  decrees  were  issued  right 
and  left;  his  edicts  cut  at  the  root  of 
the  creature  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  more  than  one  of  the  amateur  com- 

a.  The  hour  fixed  for  rehearsal  was 
e  afternoon,  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  lunch,  and  Mr.  Graceless 
took  care  that  there  was  no  unnecessary 
dawdling  over  the  meaL  Did  Charles 
Merrimac  attempt  to  protract  it  by  a 
flirtation  with  that  very  piquant  young 
lady,  the  second  of  the  Lytewytte  girls, 
she  was  instantly  'called'  by  the  re- 
morseless disciplinarian. 

'  What  an  infernal  nuisance  you  are. 
Graceless,'  remarked  Mr.  Merrimac,  in 
a  spirit  of  confiding  candour  one  day 
on  one  of  these  interruptions. 

'  Can't  help  it,  my.  dear  fellow ;  quite 
out  of  the  question!  No  trifling  with 
the  facts,  you  know.  Young  ladies 
must  answer  their  call — ^never  do  to 
keep  the  whole  company  waiting  for 
half  an  hour  simply  because  an  idle 
young  gentleman  luce  yourself  wants 
to  whisper  sweet  inanities  into  Clara 
Lytewytte's  ears.  As  it  is,  we  have  not 
too  much  time,  you  know.  We  play  on 
Christmas-eve— only  four  days  off.  By 
Jovel  there's  the  doctor's  carriage! 
Wonder  who's  the  sick  man  now?' 

Mr.  Reginald  Graceless  hadn't  long 
to  wait  before  he  received  that  infor- 
mation, for  Dr.  Miiamel  came  up  to 
him  in  about  ten  minutes'  time,  and 
beckoned  him  aside. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  Mr.  Grace- 
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leas,  to  have  in  any  way  to  interrnpt 
your  proceedings ;  but  I  must  impera- 
tively forbid  Mjbs  Yavaflor'B  taking  any 
farther  part  in  your  tbeatricala.  As  it 
is,  she  has  overstrained  her  nerves,  and 
over-excited  her  system  to  a  most  un- 
pardonable extent  6he  has  already 
fiiiiited  once  to-day — sheer  exhaustion  : 
nervous  system  won't  stand  it.  If  she 
goes  on  with  what  she  is  doing  now,  I 
won't  answer  for  the  consequeuoes,  and 
I  mMst  now,  once  for  all,  enter  my  pro- 
fessional veto  against  it.' 

'  Good  heavens,  doctor,  but  what  aie 
we  to  do  ?  Here  it  only  wants  three  days 
to  the  time.  Suppose  Miss  Vavasor  was 
to  lie  by  till  the  night  on  which  we 
play,  and  then  — ' 

*'Must  not  be  done,  my  dear  sir,  upon 
any  consideration;'  and  the  tone  of 
Dr.  Miramel  evidently  betokened  that 
against  this  judgment  there  could  be  no 
appeal  *  Have  you  not  got  here  some 
other  young  lady  who  would  fill  Miss 
Vavasor's  role,  and  who  in  a  public 
spirit  would  come  forward  to  fill  the 
gap?* 

But  this,  Mr.  Qraoeless,  with  an 
emphasis  scarcely  perhaps  compliment- 
ary  to  the  histrionic  capacities  of  the 
remainder  of  the  young  ladies  at  Elles- 
mere,  pronounced  to  be  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  Why,  the  part  was  the 
heaviest  and  the  most  important  one  in 
the  piece :  all  depended  on  the  heroine 
— the  most  efiective  situations — ^in  fact, 
the  wliole  '  go '  of  the  play.  It  would 
be  as  much  as  a  professional  actress, 
and  that  one  who  was  more  than  or- 
dinarily quick  at  her  study,  could  do  to 
get  up  the  part  in  time. 

'  Then,'  said  Dr.  Miramel,  catching 
at  the  idea,  '  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  enlist  the  services  of  some  such  pro- 
fessional actress?  Surely  with  your 
experience  of  the  London  world,  Mr. 
Graceless,  you  must  know  more  than 
one  who  would,  and  could,  do  all  you 
could  require.  Once  again.  Miss  Va- 
vasor cannot  and  must  not  act.' 

"Tis  the  only  thing  to  be  done,' 
gloomily  responded  Mr.  Beginald 
Graceless,  determined,  at  any  rate,  that 
tiie  thing  should  not  fall  through,  and 
that  *  Thicker  than  Water'  should  be 
a  success  after  all.  '  Yes,'  he  con- 
tinued musingly,  *  I  think  I  could  find 
the  actress  we  require,  one  who  would 
do  the  thing  admirably — if  only  she 
has  no  engagement,  and  I  don't  think 
she  has.  But  what  will  these  people 
here  say  to  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
fessional element?  The  world  is  so 
hyperboUoally  sensitive  on  the^e  mat- 
ters.' 
^  If  yon  have  any  misgivings  on  the 


point,  dismiss  them  altog^etiier,  I  vrouLI 
say,— or  else  don't  go  into  particolar 
explanations  at  alL  The  young-  lady  is 
merely  an  accomplished  amateur — that 
will  do,  I  imagine.  Uuleaaiy  indeed, 
her  name  and  her  face  WLre  too  well 
known  to  admit  of  that  account.  I 
suppose  she  will  come  chaperoned.' 

'Oh!  I  think  the  thin^  can  be 
managed  without  any  scandal  at  &1L 
The  young  lady — and  I  use  the  word 
in  more  than  a  conventional  sense — is 
not  so  illustrious  as  to  be  recognized 
everywhere,  and  if  any  of  the  people 
here  have  ever  seen  her  play  in  LfOiidoa,. 
depend  upon  it  they  forgot  her  name 
when  they  destroyed  the  plajbilL' 

In  this  vrise  then  the  matter   was 
to  be  arranged,  and  it  was  known  tliat 
same    afternoon    at   Ellesmeie     Hall 
that    Mr.  Graceless  had  roslied   post 
haste  up  to  town  to  see  whether  be 
could  not  manage  to  secure  the  services 
of   some   accomplished   amateur — Sir 
Thomas    gave  him    carte   blanche    io 
bring  down  whomsoever  he  liked,  and  as 
many  as  be  liked— in  the  place  of  Miss 
Vavasor,  who  was  so  unfortunately  in^ 
valided. 

We  must  change  the  scene.    London. 
A    dark,  dripping,  dank,    December 
day — altogether  unlike  Ghristmaa  wea- 
ther, as  people  with  great  originality 
remarked  to  each  other    on  meeting' 
in  the  streets  and   elsewhere.      The 
stage-door  at  the  Palladium  Theatre 
—a    grimy,    sooty- looking    eotrauo(\ 
round  which  those  personages,  whose 
appearance    is    peculiarly    theatrical, 
lounged,  and  smoked,  and  chatted.  The 
Palladium  was  closed,  and,  contrary  to 
usual  dramatic  precedent,  the  manager 
did  not  intend  to  open  his  doors  on 
Boxing-night,  but  to  wait  till  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year,  when  he  was 
going  to  ofier  to  the  public  an  entirely 
new  piece,  of  strong  domestic  interest, 
scenery  and  properties  expressly  fitted 
and  prepared  for  the  occasion — as  the 
bills  announced. 

*Miss  Lavelle  here?'  inquired  Mr. 
Graceless  of  the  doorkeeper. 

Yes;  Miss  Lavelle  was  there,  and 
had  just  finished  rehearsal.  Would 
the  gentleman  send  up  his  card  ?  The 
gentleman  did  send  up  his  cazd,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  was  in  the  presenoe 
of  the  young  actress,  whose  name^  it 
will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  he 
has  probably  heard  before.  Mr.  Grace- 
less stated  the  purpose  of  his  missioB. 
Oh  1  Miss  Lavelle  would  do  anything 
for  him — how  could  she  do  enough — 
seeing  what  Mr.  Graceless*  Idnajaess 
had  been  to  her — ^and  in  truth  it  was 
Mr.  Graceless  who  had   been  iastrn- 
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mental  in  procnring  her  her  preeent 
engagement  What  was  the  name  of 
the  house  ? 

'Ellesmere  Hall,  Sir  Thomas— my 
dear  Miss  Lavelle/  said  Mr.  Graceless, 
unaware  that  the  name  oonld  have  any 
interest  for  that  young  lady,  the  fact  of 
whose  marriage  eyen  was  known 
scarcely  to  any  one  who  was  what  she 
called  a  business  friend — and  that  was 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Graceless'  friendship 
at  present — *  are  yon  unwell  ?*  for  Miss 
Lavelle  had  changed  colour,  and  trem* 
bled  all  oyer  at  the  mention  of  the 
word. 

*  Oh,  no,  it*s  nothing  I  a  little  giddi- 
ness, tbafs  lUl— this  theatre  is  so  hot' 

Somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Graceless, 
whose  wits  were  tolerably  wide  awake, 
noticing  Miss  Layelle'sconinsion,  jumped 
at  once  to  a  conclusion,  which  he  only 
indicated  to  himself  by  mentally  ex- 
claiming— *  By  Jove  I  1  wonder—' 

However,  it  was  all  arranged :  Miss 
Lavelle  said  she  was  sure  that  pa- 
tient study  would  enable  her  to  get 
up  the  piece.  It  was  IMesday  now — 
Friday  the  playing—well,  she  would 
be  at  Ellesmere  station  by  the  first 
train  on  Friday  morning,  where  Mr. 
Gracless  would  meet  her  and  drive  her 
over  to  the  HaU.  They  would  be  able 
to  have  a  rehearsal  at  once,  and  that 
Miss  Lavelle  thought  with  going  over 
the  difficult  parts  two  or  tmee  times, 
would  be  enough. 

Miss  Lavelle  hurried  home  to  the 
little  house  in  Brompton  in  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neiherton  lived. 

'  Frank  I'  she  said,  *  what  do  you 
think  has  happened?*  and  Mrs.  Nether- 
ton  told  her  husband  eveirthing. 
«  What  am.  I  to  do  Frank  ?  do  you 
mind  my  going  ?* 

<  Not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Netherton. 
*  Let  me  have  a  look  at  the  piece  and 
your  part.  By  Jove  t  "  Thicker  than 
Water  '* — ^family  quarrels — ^irate  &ther. 
I  see— prodigal  son— angel  of  peace — 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters— and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Curious  coincidence, 
rather,  upon  my  word  I' 


ACT  ni. 

Great  excitement  at  Ellesmere  Hall. 
The  eventfU  Friday  had  arrived.  Miss 
Lyndhurst— that  was  Miss  Lavelle*s 
acting  name  fbr  the  occasion,  to  avoid 
all  possibility  of  a  discovery  which 
might  create  a  scandal— had  come. 
The  curtain  was  to  rise  at  nine,  and  it 
was  now  eight  Miss  Lyndhurst  was 
universally  declared  promising,  and 
Mr.  Beginiald  Graceless  was  more  than 


satisfied  with  the  rehearsal  of  the  after- 
noon. Yes;  it  would  and  should  be  a 
success  1 

*  Gad  I'  remarked  Charles  Merrimao, 
'  fh)m  the  way  in  which  Graceless 
bothers  himself  about  it  all,  you'd 
think  he  looked  upon  the  whcde  thing 
as  a  puffing  advertisement  for  himself.' 

'  Aunty,  said  Miss  Lavelle  to  the 
old  lady  who  had  brought  her  up  ever 
since  she  could  remember;  'I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  so  dreadfully 
nervous  to-night  I  hope  for  Mr. 
Graceless'  sake  I  shall  not  break  down.' 

Mrs.  Pickett — ^that  was  the  name  of 
Miss  Lavelle's  duenna — it  is  needless 
to  observe,  knew  the  relation  in  which 
her  charge  stood  to  the  master  of  Elles- 
mere Hall,— that  of  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ellesmere's  nephew. 

*  Never  fear,  darling ;  von  will  do 
yourself  justice :  'tis  just  the  piece  for 
you,  and  I  think  that  to-night  may  be 
a  great  success  for  us  all.' 

Punctually  at  nine  the  curtain  drew 
up  and  the  play  began.  Sir  Thomas 
Ellesmere  was  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  front  benches  with  the  Countess  of 
Fits  Foodie  on  one  side^  and  the  pretty 
widow,  Ifrs.  Flutter,  on  the  other. 
There  were  all  the  county  magnates. 
Mr.  GraoelesB  felt  like  a  man  wl^  com- 
mences a  career. 

Mies  Lyndhurst  walks  on  the  stage, 
bows  graoefnllv,  is  applauded  heartuy. 
Sir  Thomas  Ellesmere  had  not  seen  the 
lady  before.  He  lifted  his  eyes  fi!om 
pretty  Mrs.  Flutter's  &oe  and  looked. 
If  yon  had  sorutiniaed  the  baronet 
closely,  you  would  have  noticed  just  the 
slightest  Uttie  start  in  the  world.  If 
you  could  have  heard  his  mental  excla- 
mation, it  was,  *  Heavens  I  how  wonder- 
fhlly  like  1'  For  the  rest  of  the  evening 
Sir  Thomas  Ellesmere,  not  a  littie  to 
that  lady's  mortification,  vrithdrew  bis 
attention  ttom  the  widow  and  devoted  it 
to  the  play.  The  Countess  of  Fits 
Foodie  was  heard  to  remark  to  her 
next-door  neighbour.  Lady  Fits  Fum, 
that  *  Sir  Thomas  was  almost  as  much 
interested  and  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance as  if  he  had  never  entered  a 
theatre  in  his  life.'  In  fact  Sir  Thomas 
scarcely  ever  lifted  his  glance  torn  the 
stage :  he  never  removed  it  ttom  Mi» 
Lyndhurst  *  Marvellously  like  V  that 
was  his  sole  criticism. 

The  play  was  in  three  acts— and  the 
last  scene  of  the  third  was  in  the  course 
of  performance.  The  contending  emo- 
tions of  stubborn  pride  and  yielding 
affection— the  fiffht  between  the  two^ 
first  relentless,  the  then  moved,  and  the 
finally  forgiving  father^  the  equally 
proud  and  offending  son  ~  these  were 
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the  materialB  oat  of  which  the  pky- 
wright  had  oonstrocted  his  dntma. 
*  LoTe  WM  lord  of  all,'—  feminizie  ten- 
dflrnen  oonqiured  a  nature  proud  aa 
Lnoifer  and  unbending  as  adamant 
The  disinherited  waa  restored — the  ties 
of  laoe  were  stroikger  than  the  hate — 
blood  was  '  thicker  than  water.'  All 
this  was  Udmirablj  depicted,  and  the 
way  in  which  Misa  Lyndhunt  repre- 
sented the  dea  ss  maehind  of  the  piece 
was  admirable.  She  was  applandied  to 
the  echo.  As  for  Sir  Thomas  Elles- 
mere,  he  was  fitf  trx>  well  bred  to  betray 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings;  but  he 
was  not  sorry  when  the  company  'dis- 
persed, and  he  could  get  quietly  to  his 
sanctum  in  which  we  have  already  seen 
him. 

A  marrellous  likaneBS  I  and  in  that 
lady's  case  it  was  more  than  a  likeness, 
it  was  identity.  Sir  Thooias  had  seen 
that  evening  in  Miss  Lyndhunt  the 
very  imaffe  of  Maud  Thurton,  the  go- 
verness ^om  he  had  made  his  wife 
nearly  twenty-five  yean  ago,  whom  he 
had  pensioned  oif  when  in  his  selfishness 
he  wearied  of  her,  and  news  of  whose 
death  reached  him  soon  afterwards, 
almost  simultaneously  with  that  of  her 
in&nt.  This  was  the  one  mistake  which 
Sir  Thomas  had  made  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  and  directly  he  had  committed 
it  he  spared  no  efforts  to  repair  it  Sir 
Thomas  fiankly  told  Maud  that  he 
found  he  had  acted  foolishly;  it  was 
impoanUe  they  could  live  liappily — 
the  world  wliich  they  each  of  them 
knew  and  liked  was  so  different  Of 
course  Maud  should  be  amplv  provided 
for,  and  so,  too,  should  their  child,  if  she 
lived:  and  Sir  Thomas  mentioned  a 
handsome  amount  Ladv  EUesmere 
refused  this.  She  would  not  take  a 
penny  more  than  she  was  actually  com- 
pelled: she  had  supported  herself 
once,  and  she  could  do  so  again.  As 
for  her  child,  Maud  vowed  that  she 
should  never  touch,  if  she  could  help  it 
a  farthing  of  her  faUier*8  money.  So  her 
ladyship  left  Sir  Thomas :  the  title  she 
renounced :  she  was  plain  Mrs.  Gennian 
— and  resumed  the  old  business  of 
teaching. 

All  this  Sir  Thomas  Ellesmere  knew. 
But  then — and  here  the  baronet's  con- 
fusion became  redoubled.  Did  not 
Maud  write  to  him,  in  her  own  hand, 
informing  him  that  her  child  was  dead  ? 
Well,  if  so — ^no ;  that  could  not  be,  and 
as  Sir  Thomas  Ellesmere  thought  of 
her  appearance  in  that  last  scene,  he 
felt  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  whose 
child  Miss  Lyndhunt  was — his  own  and 
Maud's. 

Well,  the  moiTOW  would  come;  and, 


perhape  this  Mrs.  Pickett,  under  whose 
prote<^on  Miss  Lyndhunt  had  arrived, 
would  be  able  to  do  something  towards 
clearing  up  the  mystery :  with  which 
reflection  Sir  Thomas  went  to  bed,  and 
endeavoured  to  go  to  sleep  as  weU. 

The  morning  came — the  morning  of 
Christmas  Day,  and  the  bells  rung  out 
the  old  message,  which  is  yet  ever  new, 
of  peace  and  good-will  to  all  the  world. 

Baikes  informed  Sir  Thomas  that 
Mrs.  Pickett  and  her  niece,  Miss  Lynd- 
hurst  were  going  to  return  to  London 
by  the  first  train,  as  Uiey  did  not  like  to 
be  away  from  home  on  Ohristmas  Day. 

'Present  my  compliments  to  Mis. 
Pickett'  said  Sir  Thomas,  « and  ask 
her  whether  she  could  give  me  a  few 
minutes*  conversatioil  at  her  leismoL* 
The  answer  was  brought  back  that 
Mrs.  Pickett  would  be  ready  at  once. 
So  Sir  Thomas  went  to  his  sanctum  at 
once. 

'  Mrs.  Pickett  I  have  no  doubt  my 
request  will  seem  strange,  but  I  should 
feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  would 
answer  one  or  two  questions  to  me  re- 
specting Miss  Lyndhurst  I  have  a 
very  particular  obiect  indeed  in  asking, 
lam  much  surprised  at  a  most  extra- 
ordinaiy  likeness  in  her  to  one  whom  I 
knew  once  welL' 

*  She  is  exactly  what  her  mother  was, 
Sir  Thomas— her  very  image.' 

*■  May  I  ask  you  something  more — 
curious  though  my  question  is — ^has 
Lyndhunt  always  been  her  name  V 

Mrs.  Pickett  here  looked  confused. 
When,  shortly  before  her  death,  Maud 
Qennian  had  given  her  onlv  child  into 
her  hands,  she  had  made  her  promise 
by  a  solemn  vow  that  her  reel  name 
should  never  be  revealed.  Maud  had 
further  told  Mn.  Pickett  who  had  pro- 
mised to  bring  up  the  in&nt  as  well  as 
her  poor  means  afforded  her,  that  she 
was  to  be  considered  as  one  dead  to  the 
world ;  *  for,'  added  Maud,  '  I  cannot 
tell  you  why,  but  I  think  I  could 
scarcely  rest  in  my  grave  if  her  fkther, 
who  still  lives,  should  hear  of  her,  and 
taking  her  from  yon,  teach  her  to 
despise  her  mother's  memory.' 

'Mrs.  Pickett,'  said  Sir  Thomas 
Ellesmere,  noticing  that  good  lady's 
evident  perplexity,  '  you  have  told  me 
something.  Am  I  not  right  in  sup- 
posing that  Miss  Lyndhurst's  real  name, 
as  known  to  you,  is  Gennian  ?  I  am^ — 
well,  in  that  case,  it  is  her  fother  who 
is  speaking  to  you.  Yes,  Mrs.  Pickett 
Maud  Gennian  was  my  wifa  We 
separated:  and  Miss  Lyndhurst  is 
Maud  Ellesmere.' 

If  Mn.  Pickett  had  been  told  that 
her  charge  had  suddenly  come  into  the 
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EoRliab  lOTereigiDt;  ehe  oonid  not  hftTs 
exhibited  more  nupriie.  Fei&ctlj 
■peechlcM  aha  saL 

'  It  U  qnite  trae,'  (aid  Sir  Tboaaa, 
•  and  now  will  70Q  let  me  we  and  fpeak 
to  mr  daughter?' 

'  Bd^  Sir  ThomM,'  said  Hn.  I^o- 
kett,  who  bf  (hie  time  had  tBooTered 
bet  ipeeoh.  '  there  ia  aomsthing  eUa 
7011  mntt  know.  Hinnio— IhaToaJwaTi 
aUled  hei  Hinoie — ia  alwaya  ipokeQ  ot 
M  Hinnie  I^Telle.  She  it  an  aotren. 
7011  know;  Mr.  Otacelew  thonght  it 
would  be  better,  howew,  that  ihe 
ahould  not  nee  her  itage  name  here. 
and  ahe  would  not  tue  her  married 
name  became — (di,dearmeJ  her  hiu- 
band,  Bir  Thomaa,  ia ' 

'  ikTOlle— married,'  repeated  the  b»- 
ronet,  meahazucallj,  '  tfa«D.  peat  hea- 
veoB  I  mj  daughter  ia  Hre.  Netberton, 
m;  nepbew'a  wife  I  and  diiinlieriting 
hnn,  I  ■boold  haTS  di«iiibetit«d  her — 
her,  Haiid'e  daughter !— ^Maiid,  whom 
Iwoold  do  abjthiDg  in  the  world  could 
I  hot  reoompenw  for  the  lin  of  pait 
dajal' 

EFILOQUE. 
We  may  drop  the  anrtun  on  the 
meeting  which  took  place  between  Bir 
Thomaa  Blleemere  Mid  hie  daoghter. 
Ncthlng  need  be  eaid  as  to  the  an|aiih 
which  that  ptood  man  ■uflcrad — of  the 


doable  Nemeua  which  on  the  diaoorery 
he  had  made  had  oome  upon  him. 
When  Maud  Netharton  went  back  to 
town  that  day,  she  did  not  go  attended 
bv  Mia.  Piiiett  alone.  Sir  Thomaa 
pleaded  a  bnuoea  eummoiia  to  bit 


n  lime  for  dinner  th^ 
would  allow  his  niter  and  her  hnaband, 
Hr,  and  Mrs.  Mff  hiT"",  t 


Haw 


dinner :  that  daj 
he  dined  ia  the  little  honee  at  Bramp- 
ton. Wholly  Buperflnoas,  too,  it  ii  to 
add,  that  on  that  day  week—New  Tear'a 
Day — JiuB  LaTelle  did  not  appear  at 
the  Palladium  Theatre,  that  a  rabati- 
tnte  waa  found,  and  that  the  whole 
party  ware  at  Ulleimera.  By  thia  time 
Mr.  Pippina'i  aerricei  bad  been  again 
c&Iled  into  reouimtiou.  At  for  Urs. 
Flutter,  ihe  did  not  berame  Lady  Ellea  ■ 
Ude.  Aa  for  Hr.  Netherton,  what 
need  to  aay  that  lie  waa  not  diaiiiheri  ted 
became  he  bad  married  an  aoUees? 
A«  tbr  Beginald  Oiaoeleaa;  it  ia  enough 
to  obaerre  that,  iod^ndently  of  the 
dramatio  •ocaeetea  which  ha  baa  ■nbae- 
qoeutly  aehieted,  be  oongideri  hia 
merits  to  be  eonaidered  one  of  tiie  moat 
temaikable  playwrights  on  reoord  are 
sufficiently  eatabtiahed  by  the  mere  fiwt 
that  he  wrote  '  Thicker  than  Water,'  to 
aa;  nothiog  of  managing  the  theatrical* 
at  EUenaere  HaU. 
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wan  BtA]HXO.^«ow  tbb  ohost  was  MAm. 


LONDON  «M  anply,  and  I 
niiaenble.  I  tat  at  my  lonely 
bnakfiMft-tafale,  weanag  my  alipiMn 
and  penabs  the  *TuiMa.'  I  bad  de- 
vowed  a  part  at  the  manaalade^  all  the 
var  mteuigenoe,  and  moat  of  the 
'luadfti/  and  knew  not  bow  to  amnae 

myMit  It  waa  tbe  laat  day  in  Angn«t> 
and  tbe  only  fellow  in  town  icmded, 
Letwem  tbe  bovn  of  ten  and  fisor,  at 
tbe  War  Oflfee— I  aUode^  of  oome.  to 
yoong  Oeey  Bparfc]er--alwaya  a  bore, 
and  in  the  early  antonn  a  ponttye 
nniMnoe.  Well.  I  anppoae  I  am  not 
partievlarly  ebentQl  myadf  wben  my 
einb  ia  eknied  for  iepaii%  and  my  atall 
at  Oovent  Qaiden  ia  covered  with 
brawn  boUand.  'Shall  I  go  and  aee 
Oepy  r  I  tboiigbt»  aa  I  dlowed  the 
*  TimBa '  to  alip  tbroQ^  my  fingen,  *  or 

BballIgotoaIeep.orihallI '    My 

yavn  waa  intennpted  by  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

'A  letter  fibr  yoo,  air,'  aaid  my  aer- 
Tant,  entering  the  room. 

I  took  tiie  misaiTe  from  bim,  and 
peend  at  it  witb  langoid  intereat 
aavmg  aatiafied  myaelf  that  it  oootBined 
no  bill,  and  therefore  was  deatined  to 
fill  a  more  dignified  position  than  a 
ootner  in  my  waste-paper  basket,  I 
opened  it,  and  found  to  my  delight  that 
it  was  a  note  from  Arthur  Vanghan, 
one  of  the  nicest  fellows  ia  tiie  w(sld — 
were  I  an  enthosiast  I  would  write  the 
very  nicest    It  ran  as  follows  ^— 

*  BfTxn  Abbey,  Angoii  jo^  l8^ 

«  Mt  dxab  Habold, 

*  If  yoQ  are  notengaffcd  will  yon 
oome  down  here  for  a  week  ?  I  have 
got  one  or  two  men  yon  know  staying 
with  me  for  the  let  Start  at  once, 
and  bring  your  gun  with  yon.  There 
is  a  telegraph  station  here. 

•  Yours  erer, 
'  Abthub  Yauohan.' 

Now  this  was  really  pleasant  If 
Arthur  was  a  nice  man,  his  sister  Alice 
was  equally  nice — ^in  fact,  our  relations 
during  the  past  season  had  yerged  upon 
flirtation.  It  is  well  known  that  I  am 
not  a  marrying  man— I  really  can't 
afiord  the  expenses  of  a  milliner— but 
still  I  found  the  oompany  of  Alice  par- 
ticularly agreeable.  She  sept  a  *  round ' 
open  for  me  at  all  the  daxioes  through- 
out the  summer.  We  used  to  arrange 
in  the  Bow  in  the  mcniing  what  our 


morements  were  to  be  in  the  efeBin& 
and  I  nearly  mined  myself  in  oafai^  in 
my  desperate  attempts  to  keep  my 
ptoper  time.  At  deren  I  was  due  in 
katon  Sqnaie,  at  twelve  fifteen  I  bad 
to  be  in  Tybami%  at  twelve  fort^fife 
Booth  Kwtaingtnn  daimed  me  as  her 
own,  while  st  half-past  one  I  bad  to 
show  vp  in  OaTeuUdh  Bqiiaxe.  TIob 
progcamma  was  changed,  of  oooiBe, 
daily.  I  feel  almost  ame  that  by  de- 
grees my  fiiendship  for  the  ftur  Alios 
would  have  ripened  into  a  warmer 
foeUng— always  snppoBinig  that  I  bsd 
been  a  marrying  man. 

Besideethe  nndonbted  attiaetions  of 
Him  Yan^ian's  aoceety,  there  were 
other  things  to  make  me  lesard  tbe 
prospect  of  a  Tint  to  Byron  AM)ey  with 

Eleasnre.  First  tbe  place  was  situated 
1  the  most  charming  pert  of  Donet, 
and  boasted  very  exodlent  shooting; 
aeoondlT,  Arthur's  wife,  lisdr  Hary, 
was  a  deligfatfiil  person;  and  thirdly, 
London  was  simjdy  intolerable.  So  my 
fece  lighted  np  with  a  smile  as  I 
ordered  my  servant  to  pack  np  my 
noitmanteau  at  once.  I  aent  a  telegmn 
to  Yaugban,  informing  him  that  I 
ahonld  arrive  at  Byron  Abbey  at  four, 
lis^ted  a  cigarette,  and  was  ready  for 
all  emergencies. 

My  journey  down  to  Beaufort  (the 
station  for  Bynrn  Abbev)  was  nneveot- 
fuL    The  time  hung  dreadfully  imon 
my  bands,  and  I  never  read  so  mneh  cf 
the  'Saturdav  Beview'  in  all  my  life 
as  I  did  on  this  oooasion.    Having  ex- 
hausted tbe  contents  of  the  admirable 
periodical  in  question,  and  a  very  eaily 
edition  of  the  'Echo,*  I  looked  aboat  me 
for  freeh  mental  food.    Wben  I  had 
travelled  about  a  third  of  my  journey 
the  train  stqsped  at  a  station  where 
lefreshment  for  both  body  and  soul  ^na 
advertised.    I  got  out  and  entered  the 
bufEet  with  the  intention  of  feasting 
merrily.    After  partaking  of  a  bsnqnet 
composed  of  one  stale  sandwidi  and  one 
tumbler  of  bitter  ale,  I  walked  on  to 
the  platform  in  search  of  the  bookstaD 
of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sods.   M 
I  arrived  before  the  counter  the  bell 
rang,  the  guard  whistled,  and  I  wis 
forced  to  turn  back  into  my  oun»g^ 
not  before    securing,   however,  bftp* 
hazard,  a  volume  valned  at  a  shilliog- 
When  I  was  settled  oomfortably  in  mr 
seat  agaiD,  I  opened  the  book,  9Pa 
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f  onnd  that  I  had  pturchased  a  ooUeotion 
of  English  Legenas.  Finding  the  table 
of  oontenia^  the  first  title  that  caught 
my  eye  vas  a  story  called  '  The  Wmte 
Lady  of  Byxon  Abbey ' — a  strange  oo- 
incideBoe,  I  thooght,  as  I  opened  the 
book  at  the  proper  place  for  iti  pemsal. 
I  am  afraid  I  fell  asleep  over  my  author 
more  than  once,  bat  as  fisr  as  I  can 
remember,  the  legend  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

Many  many  yean  ago,  when  Byron 
Abbey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Yanghans 
of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firsl^  the 
place  was  sabjeoted  to  a  siege  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Oommonwealth.  The 
feunily  were,  of  oonrse,  OayalieiB— I  say 
of  course,  beoanse  the  loyalty  of  the 
Yanghan  laoe  to  the  Stoarts  has  paned 
into  a  proverU  After  the  castle  had 
been  suojeoted  to  very  rough  usage,  it 
was  taken  by  stoim,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Boondheads.  The  oflicer 
commanding  OiomwelVs  soldiers  was  a 
certain  Colonel  Cook,  who,  it  seems, 
was  more  of  a  bully  than  a  warrior. 
This  man,  after  ordering  the  chaplain 
(a  Boman  Catholic  priesQ  to  be  hanged 
upon  the  battlements,  forced  his  way 
into  the  apartments  of  Lady  Ida,  the 
newly-married  wife  of  Sir  (jharles,  the 
head  of  the  femily.  The  colonel  fonnd 
the  poor  bride  pale  and  trembling. 
Poor  ffirl— she  was  little  more  than  a 

firl — she  had  good  cause  for  alarm, 
tories  had  reached  her  ears-from  the 
yillagers  of  the  chaiactor  of  the  man 
who  now  stood  before  iter.  She  knew 
him  to  be  cruel  and  pitiHess.  With  a 
grim  smile  upon  his  repulsive  features 
he  bowed  to  her  in  mock  courtesy,  and 
addressed  her  as  follows : 

'Fair  lady,  I  wish  to  Bee  thy  hus- 
band. My  men  have  sought  fiiv  him 
high  and  low,  and  they  cannot  find 
him ;  we  wait  thy  assistance.' 

She  turned  away  fiom  him,  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cold,  pale  cheeks, 
but  she  answered  him  neyer  a  word. 

'  Come,  come,  mistress,'  he  continued, 
in  the  same  tone  of  insulting  banter, 
*we  must  find  him  sooner  or  later,  and 
it  will  be  better  for  thee  if  we  have 
thy  help.  Look  over  yonder  and  see 
we  know  how  to  treat  insubordinate 
spirits.  The  pestilent  papist  dandling 
in  the  wind  from  that  tower  would  not 
show  us  the  way  to  his  chalices,  so  we 
sent  him  home  to  prepare  the  wav  for 
his  master  f**  and  with  a  cruel  laugh  be 
pointed  to  the  unfortunate  ecclesiastic 
who  was  hanging  from  ihe  battle- 
ments. 

The  Lady  Ida  shuddered,  but  still 
kept  her  peace. 

'Yery  vrell;  as  thou  wilt  not  help 


thyself  to  the  weeds  that  will  so  be- 
come thee,  we  must  make  thee  a  widow 
perforce.' 

Without  further  parley  the  Colonel 
sounded  the  pannelled  walls,  tearine 
down  the  tapestry  when  it  impeded 
him  in  his  searob.  The  Lady  Ida 
watched  his  movements  with  teaifnl 
eyes,  and  as  he  approached  the  old- 
fashicmed  mantelpiece  her  agitation 
increased  tenfold. 

*  Ha,  ha  I'  he  laughed,  as  he  observed 
her  emotion,  *thou  art  an  excellent 
guide,  mistress.  I  see  that  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  restore  thee  to  the  aims  of 
thine  husband.' 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  wosds 
ere  the  lady  started  up,  and,  seisang  a 
small  knob  in  the  ornaments  of  the 
stonework,  pulled  it  towards  her.  It 
yielded  to  her  pressure,  and  discovered 
a  thin  silken  cord.  Drawing  fiom  her 
bodice  a  poniard,  she  severed  the  cord 
from  the  imob,  and  the  rope  spmag 
away  fh>m  her  vrith  a  riight  whur— a 
noise  which  vras  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  the  sound  of  falling 
masonry. 

*  What  does  this  mean  T  cried  the 
colonel,  taken  fairly  by  surpriw. 

*  That  my  husband  iB  saved  from  the 
hands  of  a  butcher  ;*  and  with  a  fkoe 
as  cold  as  marble,  but  with  the  dignity 
of  a  queen.  Lady  Ida  left  the  mfilan  to 
his  own  devices :  she  swept  past  him, 
and  retired  into  an  inner  aparfinent 

In  spite  of  all  his  effiurts,  the  colonel 
foiled  to  discover  the  baronet's  hiding- 
place.  After  a  week  passed  in  a  fruit- 
less search,  he  called  his  men  together, 
and  leaving  the  castle  dismantleid  and 
the  abbey  in  ruins,  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  new  conquests.  On  the  night 
of  his  departure  a  figure  clothed  in 
white  was  seen  in  the  grounds  sepa- 
rating the  two  buildings.  As  midnight 
was  tolled  in  the  belfry.  Lady  Ida 
entered  the  deserted  abbey  and  made 
her  way  to  the  high  altar.  She  looked 
around  her  timiSy,  and  then  touching 
a  spring  concealed  in  the  masonry,  dis- 
covered a  fiight  of  stone  steps.  She 
stretched  form  her  hand  and  uttered  a 
terrible  cry.  for  lying  before  her  was 
the  lifeless  form  of  her  husband.  The 
next  morning  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  found  dead.  It  is  supposed  that 
Sir  Charles,- unable  to  return  to  the 
house  by  the  secret  passage  running 
between  the  abbey  and  the  castle,  and 
fearful  of  discovering  himself  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Protector,  who  had  used 
the  church  as  a  stable  fior  tiieir  horses, 
was  absolutely  starved  to  death.  At 
any  rate,  the  traeedy  was  quite  horrible 
enough  to  give  the  crones  of  the  vUlage 
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hard  by  a  theme  fai  a  ghost  story ;  and 

00  it  was  currently  reported  that  every 
night  at  twelve  o'clock  the  phantom  of 
Lady  Ida  visited  the  high  altar  in 
search  of  her  husband.  So  said  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  Beaufort,  and  the 
tale  was  lepeated  in  the  pages  of  the 
shilling  Collection  of  English  Legends, 
under  the  appetising  title  uf  *  The  White 
Lady  of  Byron  Abbey.' 

By  the  time  I  haa  finished  reading 
this  particularly  interesting  story  (told 
by  the  author  of  the  *  Shilling  Volume ' 
in  the  best  penny-a-line  £Q$>:liBh),  I 
found  myself  at  Beaufort.  I  jumped 
out  of  the  railway  carriage,  and  leaving 
my  man  to  look  after  my  luggage, 
passed  ont  of  the  station.  As  Byron 
Abbey  was  only  a  mile  from  the  termi- 
nus,  I  determined  upon  stretching  my 
legs  by  walking  to  my  destination. 
So,  after  referring  the  coachman  of  the 
trap  sent  by  Vau^han  to  meet  me  to 
my  fellow,  I  shouldered  my  stick  and 
inarched  away. 

Dorset  is  a  favourite  county  of  mine. 

1  am  exceedingly  fond  of  its  wooded  hills 
and  verdant  valleys,  and  consider  them 
at  their  best  in  the  autumn.  After  a  five 
minutes*  stroll  I  found  myself  before 
the  entrance-lodge   of    the  Yaughan 

•  estate,  and  passing  through  the  gates, 
made  my  wav  towards  the  iiouse. 

Itvras  indeed  a  beautiful  scene.    I 

stood  upon  a  hill  with  a  wood  for  the 

backs;round,  and  in  the  valley  before  me 

was  we  quadrangular  house  riidng  from 

a  parterre  of  flowers  and  a  forest  of 

shrubberies.    The  rays  of  the  setting 

sun  cast  a  rosy  light  upon  the  stone 

front  with  its  clinging  ivy  and  pointed 

windows.    Hard  by  was  the  old  abbey, 

overgrown  with  leafy  creepers,  gorgeous 

with  the  glorious  tints  of  autumn.  Here 

and  there  in  the  green  sward  before  me 

were  patches  of  trees^beyond  the  abbey 

vrere  hills  brilliant  with  verdant  g^rass 

and  particoloured  shrubberies.   I  stood 

for  a  moment  entranced  with  the  lore* 

liness  of  the  landscape  and  then  hurried 

on.    Below  me  was  a  sparkling  stream 

which  emptied  itself  into  a  lake  to  my 

right — a  lake  dotted  with  islands  and 

birds.   Grossing  a  rustic  bridge,  I  passed 

over  a  lawn  into  an  Italian  garden,  and 

bearing  to  my  right  ba<l  left  the  house 

behind  me  and  was  facing  the  porch  of 

the  abbey.    The  door  was  ajar,  and  as 

I  neared  it  the  deep  tones  of  an  organ 

Teaohed  my  cars  and  filled  my  soul 

with  solemn  melancholy.    I  entered  the 

abbey  and  stood  under    the   lantern. 

The  high  altar  (once  the  scene  of  poor 

Lady  Ida's  woe)  had  been  adapted  to 

the  needs  of  our  reformed  church  and 

was  shorn  of  half  its  glories— it  con- 
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fronted  me  in  all  the  coM,  dignitj  c' 
Protestantism.  To  my  lig^bt  »n.i  kir, 
were  the  defiau^ed  tombs  of  abVi^. 
statesmen,  and  warriora  ;  at  my  1V 
were  old  brasses,  ielliog^  of  those  « 
were  dead—who  had  been  d&d  i^ 
many  a  hundred  yeajns.  Sdy  zmiid  tra- 
velled back  to  thedajTJs  long*.  Ion?  ajc-. 
and  so  absorbed  was  I  in  mj  rewerie  t^  i: 
I  did  not  notice  that  the  flotmd  of  ti^ 
organ  bcui  ceased  and  tbsita  light  tr-  u 
was  falling  on  the  stoties  imDiedia:«^.T 
behind  me.  At  last  I  turned  roar  \ 
and,  to  my  delight,  foimd  myself  in  ti.^ 
presence  of  Alioe  Yaag^bmn.  She  smi- 
mgly  gave  me  her  hand«  and  as  ^^ 
passed  out  of  the  abbey  togt3ther,  ii: 
silence,  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  the  cuA'-ar 
on  her  cheek  was  deeper  tJiao  it  waj 
wont  to  be  in  London. 

'  I  am  BO  glad  to  see  y<3n,  Hnrold !— I 
mean  Mr.  Harwood,'  she  said  when  we 
were  again  in  the  open  air«  ^  Xft*a  jusi 
like  old  times—isn't  it  ?* 

•  Not  a  bit,'  I  repUed.  •  When  w? 
were  in  town  you  used  to  call  mt 
Harold.* 

•  Well,  when  we  retnm  to  Inwn  I 
may  perhaps  call  you  Harold  again.' 

This  was  said  with  a  smile. 

•  Why?    Because  the  oountiy  is  bo 
artificial,  and  London  so  arcadian  T 

•  Not  exactly  I  But,  don't  yoo  see,  wc 
do  all  sorts  of  silly  things  in  tbesen^^^ 
— and  have  only  time  to  regret  Xhem 
when  we  get  back  to  onr  dull  old  places 
in  the  country.  I  am  awfully  ohsJkged. 
I  have  buried  every  bit  of  the  pa-jt  anJ 
am  going  to  be  a  very  pattern  of  dis- 
cretion for  the  future.' 

•  This  is  sad  news  indeed.  Miss 
Yaughan/  I  said,  with  mock  serious- 
ness. *  You  would  never  forgire  me  if 
I  called  you  Ally  T 

'  Forgiveness  is  a  Christian  virtne. 
and  I  have  been  awfully  pious  since  the 
la^  time  we  met.  You  oan*t  ia\9^i» 
what  a  nice  Sunday-school  I  have  got 
down  here.' 

•  May  I  come  and  teach  in  it  ?* 

'  Don't  be  ridiculous.  But  I  must  do 
the  honours.  Arthur  and  Mary,  and 
Oolonel  BarQe  and  Monte  Gaunt  have 
gone  ont  for  a  drive.  The  Mount  I>e- 
sarts  don*t  come  down  till  to-monov ; 
BO  I  am  all  alone.  Isn't  it  a  pretty 
place  ?    Shall  we  go  in  ?" 

I  opened  the  door  and  fi>llowed  her 
into  the  house. 

She  took  rae  through  all  the  recep- 
tion-rooms '  to  make  me  at  home,'  as  she 
said.  We  lingered  over  this  pictoro  and 
that  piece  of  armour  until  the  fint 
dinner-bell  rang,  and  then  she  ex- 
claimed— 

•  Oh,  I  must  show  you  the  gallery— it 
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is  M>  jolly  I  See— do  yon  ihink  that  young 
lady  pretty  in  the  ruff?  She  iras  my 
great,  great  eTor-eo-many  greats  grand- 
mother/ 

She  chattered  away  as  she  was  wont 
to  chatter  in  the  Bow,  and  found  in  me 
a  very  willing  listener.  At  last  we  btood 
In  front  of  a  pictnre  concealed  from 
view  by  a  green  curtain. 

'  Whafs  behind  that?'  I  asked. 

'  Don't  speak  so  loud/  the  whispered. 
*  That's  the  pietare  of  the  *'  White 
Xady/* — the  portrait  of  my  poor  great- 
great-great-aunt  Ida,  who  died  before 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second/ 

*  I  know  the  legend  well/  said  I, 
rather  proud  of  my  knowledge. 

'  Wdl  then,  sir,  you  must  know  you 
mustn't  look  at  it' 

•Why  not?' 

'  Because  they  say  that  the  stranger 
who  looks  at  this  pictnre  for  the  first 
time  is  sure  to  see  the  ghost  of  the 
original  within  twelve  hours/ 

*  I  am  rather  fond  of  ghosts,'  said  I ; 
and  with  that  I  palled  back  the  cur- 
tain. 

I  started  with  astonishment.  Alice 
looked  up  into  my  faoe,  and  laughing 
merrily  asked  if  it  was  like  any  one  I 
knew.  Then  she  tripped  away  down 
the  corridor,  leaving  me  to  my  own  re- 
flections. 

Like  any  one  I  knew  1  Why  the  pic- 
ture, in  spite  of  its  great  age  and  an- 
tique aocesBories,  was  a  portrait  of 
Auoe  herself  1 


BE00ira>    HBADINO.  —  HOW    THB    OH09T 

apfeabed! 

An  hour  after  this  conversation  I  was 
seated  at  dinner  in  the  great  hall  of 
Byron  Abbey.  We  were  a  particularly 
cosy  company.  I  liked  the  men,  and 
the  ladies  were  absolutely  charming. 
As  the  new  arrival,  I  sat  on  the  right  of 
Lady  Mary ;  next  to  me  was  Alice,  and 
opposite  us  were  Colonel  Bartle  and 
Monte  Gaunt :  the  foot  of  the  table  was 
takeo,  of  course,  by  Arthur  himself. 

'  Weill  Harwood,'  said  Monte  Gaunt, 
a  tawny  giant  of  sis  feet  four, '  I  hope 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  a  good 
day's  shooting  to-morrow.  We  are  going 
to  take  Scales  Park:  a  thirty  miles 
jannt  at  least/ 

'  I  don't  expect  you  will  see  Kr.  Har- 
wood  with  you  to-morrow/  observed 
Alice,  slily. 

'Why  not?'  asked  Colonel  Bartle,  an 
officer  of  Indian  Irregular  Cavalry. 
*  We  oould  not  go  out  without  the  Phe- 
nomenon/ 

I  may  here  remark,  en  parerdhiBs, 
that  Bartle  (who  had  been  at  school 


with  me)  made  use  of  an  old  Eton  nick- 
name of  mine.  I  was  called  in  early 
youth  *  The  Phenomenon/  chiefly  be- 
cause (I  have  reason  to  believe)  I  was 
considered  rather  an  ass. 

*  Not  comiug !'  cried  Arthur.  *  Oh ! 
that  will  never  do.  Why,  Harold,  you 
mustn't  desert  us  on  the  first  day.  We 
intend,  with  your  valuable  assistance, 
to  make  a  stupendous  bag/ 

•'  I  am  at  Miss  Vaughan's  command/ 
I  said,  smiling.  '  If  she  requires  my 
services  I—' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  want  yon/  interrupted 
Alice,  quickly.    *  It's  the  ghost' 

'  How  absurd  you  are,  dear  1'  said 
Lady  Mary,  laughing.  *  Whatever 
do  you  mean?  The  ghost!  What 
ghost?' 

*  Why  the  White  Lady,  to  be  sure. 
Mr.  Harwood  was  imprudent  enough  to 
look  at  her  picture  before  dinner,  and 
jou  know  the  prophecy — he  is  destined 
to  see  the  apparition  within  the  next 
twelve  hours.' 

'  Only  if  he  goes  into  the  abbey,'  re- 
plied Lady  Ma^.  '  And  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Harwood  won't  care  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  abbev  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
Why  it  IS  almost  cold  enough  for  a 
fii©.'^ 

Her  ladyship  was  unquestionably 
right  The  house  stood  upon  high 
ground,  and  it  was  certainly  a  litde 
chilly.  However,  this  attack  of  Miss 
Alioe  was  the  cause  of  any  amount  of 
chaff  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  the 
party.  Now  I  don't  object  to  waggery 
as  a  general  rule,  but  when  one  be- 
comes the  butt  of  Guardsmen  and  brain- 
less Members  of  Parliament,  it  becomes 
rather  a  nuisance.  You  see,  sweUs, 
when  they  are  unaccustomed  to  maga- 
zine writing,  are  such  dull  dogs.  They 
get  hold  of  a  good  idea  and  run  it  to 
death.  This  may  or  may  not  be ;  how- 
ever, I  can  only  assert  that  I  was  quite 
pleased  to  escape  to  my  bedchamber. 
We  all  retired  early,  in  anticipation  of 
the  toil  of  the  ooming  day.    AlS  Monte 

Save  me  my  candle  he  said,  with  a 
eddedly  silly  laugh — 

'Mind,  you  must  be  up  by  eight, 
Hal— that  is  to  say  if  the  ghost  lets 
you  oome  with  us.* 

And  then  they  all  laughed  as  if 
Monte  had  been  a  wit  of  the  first  water, 
instead  of  a  verv  mild  idiot  indeed  1 
As  Alice  pressed  my  hand,  she  mur- 
mured— 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  angry  with  me. 
I  was  only  in  fon~<mind  you  don't  go 
though — ^I  really  do  beUeve  in  the 
ghost' 

I  am  afraid  that  I  was  rather  in  a 
bad  temper    as   I   entered  my  bed- 
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room.  Howeyer,  the  sight  of  a  cheer- 
ful fire  went  a  long  way  towards  re- 
storing me  to  my  nsoal  tranquillity. 
I  took  off  my  tail-coat,  aasumed  my 
smoking-jacket,  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
made  myself  comfortable. 

'Come/  said  I  to  myself,  'this  is 
better  than  those  dreary  rooms  in  8t 
James's  Street.  How  slow  young  Oecy 
Sparkler  must  feel  I' 

With  this  I  drew  up  an  arm-chair 
to  the  fire,  and  sat  down.  There  is 
nothing  so  pleasant  as  a  midnight 
cigar.  As  tne  smoke  wreathed  round 
my  head,  my  thoughts  wandered  away 
to  the  fsir  face  of  Alice  Vaughan. 

'  She's  an  awftUly  jollr  girl  I'  I  mur- 
muied,  with  a  sigh ;  '  I  half  wish  I  was 
a  marrying  man.  But,  no;  the  idea 
is  preposterous.  I  can't  afford  it  Be- 
sides, I  am  too  young  to  do  anything 
rash  of  that  sort  When  I  am  fifty  U 
will  be  time  to  think  of  settling  down — 
not  before.' 

Then  mr  fiincy  led  me  back  to  the 
picture  gallery.  Once  more  I  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  Teiled  portrait, 
and  oomparing  the  faoe  of  AJice  with 
the  Tisage  of  the  White  Lady. 

'Tlie  strangest  resemblance  I  ever 
noticed  in  my  life,*  I  said,  as  I  got  up 
from  my  chair,  and  approached  the 
window.  'And  yet  why  should  I  be 
surprised?  The  features  of  a  race  can 
be  traced  in  its  descendants  for  genera- 
tions and  generations.  And  yet  it  tmu 
strange  t' 

I  drew  up  the  blind,  and  opened  the 
window,  and  found  myself  facing  the 
old  abbey,  now  bathed  in  the  moon- 
light The  place  looked  awfuUy 
aolemn  in  the  deep  silence  of  the 
night  As  I  stood  looking  forth,  the 
beUs  chimed  a  quarter  to  twelve,  telling 
me  of  the  near  approach  of  midnight 

Midnight  I 

A  thought  struck  me.  Ifidnight 
was  the  nour  sacred  to  the  White 
Lady.  Of  course  I  did  not  believe  in 
the  old  legend,  but  why  shouldn't  I 
test  its  truth?  Nothing  would  be 
easier  for  me  than  to  slip  down  into 
the  'courtyard  below,  and  enter  unob- 
served the  precincts  of  the  dead.  The 
moment  the  thought  entered  my  head 
I  determined  upon  accomplishing  the 
idea.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost 
the  act  of  a  coward  to  hold  back.  I 
hurriedly  assumed  a  Scotch  plaid,  and 
made  my  w^  noiselessly  into  the 
quadrangle.  I  had  little  difficulty  in 
opening  the  doors,  as  they  were  but 
rarely  bolted,  for  the  Vaughans,  living 
in! the  midst  of  their  tenants,  have 
nothing  to  fear  fh>m  thieves.  Once  in 
the  open  air,  I  threw  away  my  cigar. 


and  approached  the  porA  of  the  abbey. 
I  presMd  the  door,  found  it  ajar,  and 
entered  the  sacred  building. 

A  wildly  beautiful  sight  met  my 
view.  The  moonlight  streamed  through 
the  stained-glass  window,  and  fell  in 
&ntastio  splashes  of  colour  upon  the 
ruined  tombs.  The  place  was  verv 
solemn,  and  seemed  to  be  haunted  with 
the  awful  sQence  of  the  dead.  I  walked 
towards  the  altar,  and  my  footfidl  upon 
the  stone  flags  echoed  through  the 
aisles.  As  I  crossed  the  scene  of  the 
trsffedy  acted  so  many  years  ago,  mid- 
night was  chimed  in  thie  belfiy  sibove  me. 
The  last  stroke  of  twelve  roverberated 
and  died  away,  and  then  a  struige 
dread  filled  my  soul  with  vague  un- 
easiness. I  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  altar,  and  did  not  dare  to  turn 
round.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some 
horrible  presence  was  approaching  to- 
wards me — ^that  I  was  in  the  company 
of  the  phantom  dead  I 

I  don't  think  I  am  naturally  a 
coward,  but  certainly  at  this  moment 
all  my  courage  left  me.  I  could  not 
he^  picturing  to  m^edf  the  shade  of 
the  curtained  portrait  standing  before 
me — ^I  could  not  banish  from  my  mind 
the  details  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  of 
Ladv  Ida's  death.  I  stood  with  my 
hand  resting  upon  the  altar  rails,  and 
listened  int^tly. 

Surely  I  heard  a  sound. 

Yes;  the  sound  was  repeated,  and 
repeated  again.  Some  one  had  entered 
the  abbey,  and  was  walking  towards 
me  :  the  footsteps  were  very  fiiiot  end 
yet  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  hour 
they  were  as  distinct  as  the  quick 
throbbing  of  my  heart  Impelleo  by 
a  curiosity  bom  of  dread  I  turned 
round  and  started  back  in  terror. 

Glidhig  towards  me  with  si^^ess 
eyes  and  bloodless  lips  was  the  White 
Lady  of  Byron    Abbey  I      She    was 
swathed  in  the  flowing  drapery  of  the 
grave,  and  her  hand  was  streti^ed  out 
as  if  m  warning.    She  slowly  moved 
towards  me,  now  batlied  in  the  moon- 
light now   lost  m  the  shadow  until 
she  stood  before  the  high  altar— -the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  of  her  husband's 
death.    As  she  approached  I  iell  bsek 
in  terror;  but  enough  nerve  nsnaiiied 
to  me  to  see  or  rather  to  hear.    When 
the  phantom  arrived  at  the  altar,  its 
lips  began  to  move  and  murmur  inM- 
herent  words.    I  listened  intently,  and 
found  to  my  horror— to  my  despair-- 
that  those  words  bore  refereeoe  to  me  i 
Tee;  the  White  Lady,  this  ghost  of  a 
dead  bride,  was  speaking  about  me--- 
was  claiming  me  as  her  own  I    As  I 
am  a  linng  man  I  heard  h^  nanav- 
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'Haiold,  my  daxling,  my  loYel 
Harold,  oome  to  me  1' 

And  ahe  sfcretobed  forth  her  cold 
^v^bite  arms,  and  smiled  a  ghastly,  un- 
real smile — a  smile  that  froze  the 
very  marrow  in  my  bones.  And  then 
she  turned  round,  and  with  the  same 
fieunt  footfall  moved  towards  the  door. 
I  saw  her  in  the  moonlight,  I  saw  her 
in  the  shadow.  I  looked  at  her  for  the 
last  time— she  was  gone  1 

An  hour  afterwards  I  staggered  hack 
to  my  room ;  but  although  I  went  to 
bed,  the  night  passed,  as  far  as  I  was 
ooQoenied,  without  sleep  or  rest. 

THIRD  BEADING. — HOW  THE  OHOffT 
TANI8HED. 

I  am  forced  to  admit  that  I  felt  rather 
ill  on  the  morning  suooeeding  the 
night  of  my  fright  When  my  man 
entered  the  room  to  prepare  my  tub, 
I  ordered  him  to  inform  Vaughan  that 
I  should  not  accompany  the  shooting 
party — that  I  was  not  very  well. 
Then  I  dressed  and  went  down  into 
the  diniog-room. 

'  Sorry  you're  not  up  to  the  mark, 
old  fellow,'  said  Arthur,  got  up  in 
kniokerbookers  and  gaiters.  'It's  a 
splendid  day— you'd  better  oome.' 

'  I'm  not  up  to  it)  old  man ;  I'm  not 
indeed.' 

*You  do  look  rather  pale,'  eaid 
Oolond  Bartle,  helping  himself  to 
some  omelette.  '  Wnat^  the  matter 
with  vou  7 

'  Oh,  nothing ;  only  a  general  feeling 
of  seediness.' 

'Well;  yon  must  come  at  any  rate 
to  lunch.  Alice  will  drive  you  over, 
and  then  if  you're  better  you  can  have 
a  gun  for  the  afternoon.' 

Shortly  after  this  the  men  started  on 
their  expedition.  I  saw  them  through 
the  window  getting  into  the  trap, 
attended  by  dogs,  aod  accompanied  by 
keepers.  Then  I  returned  to  the  table, 
and  taking  up  the  *  Pall  liull  Gazette' 
that  had  arrived  by  the  morning  post, 
began  listlessly  to  discuss  my  break- 
fast. 

I  had  scarcely  read  one  '  occasional 
note'  ere  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Alice,  drossed  in  a  charming 
moninK  costume,  entered  the  room. 
She  lacked  delioiously  freiih  and  lovely : 
I  rose  from  my  chair  and  greeted  her 
heartily. 

*  You  look  worried,'  she  said,  as  she 
took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table ; 
'what  is  the  matter?  I  hope  no  bad 
news.' 

'  Oh  dear  no;  only  a  little  knocked 
up,  I  think.' 


'What!  by  the  exertion  of  doing 
nothing  in  town  ?  Gome,  that  won't  do, 
Mr.  Harold.  Why,  you  look  as  fright- 
ened as  if  yon  had  seen  a  ghost— per- 
haps vou  have.' 

*  Alice,  if  I  tell  you  something  will 
you  promise  not  to  chaff  me  ?* 

'  It  depends,'  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
'  It  would  be  rather  a  triumph  to  have 
a  stoiy  about  you.  But  there,  my 
curiosity  is  the  victor.    I  promise. 

'Well,  last  night  I— I  saw  the— 
ghost !' 

M  Alice  put  down  her  cnp  and  laughed 
merrily. 

*  You  may  laugh,  Alice,  but  on  my 
word  of  honour  what  I  tellyou  is  true. 
I  saw  the  ghost  of  the  White  Lady 
last  night  as  plainly  as  1  see  you.' 

Noticing  that  1  was  annoyed  at  her 
levity,  Afioe  became  more  serious  (al- 
though every  now  and  then  a  sinile 
would  play  upon  her  lips),  and  asked 
me  for  the  particulars  of  my  adventure. 
I  told  her  my  story  as  I  liave  written  it 
down  here,  with  one  tridiog  suppresidon. 
I  left  out  the  strange  avowal  of  love 
that  the  ghost  had  made  to  me  before 
quitting  the  abbey.  Women  are  so 
jealous,  you  know. 

'It  is  certainly  most  strange,'  said 
Alice  whm  I  had  <lone.  'But  how 
silly  of  you  to  go  into  the  abbey  at  that 
time  of  night ;  you  might  have  caufi;ht 
your  death  of  cold.  You  want  loomng 
after.' 

'  Who  cares  for  me?'  I  asked,  rather 
sentimentally. 

'  I  should  say  no  one,'  replied  Alioe^ 
with  a  smile, '  except  perhaps * 

'Well?' 

'  Remember  you  put  me  in  poosoflnion 
of  all  your  secrets,  so  you  mustn't  mind 
my  alluding  to  them.  From  what  you 
told  me  last  season  I  should  think  there 
is  one  person  who  would  be  dreadfully 
cut  up  if  anything  htippened  to  ^vou.' 

'  Whom  f  I  asked  a^dn,  lookmg  into 
her  bright,  laughing  eyes^  and  waiting 
a  fiattermg  answer. 

*  Why,  your  tailor.' 

'  Oh,  no  one  cares  for  me  a  pin,'  I 
said,  rather  annoyed  at  her  attack.  I 
was  out  of  sorts  and  quite  in  a  condi- 
tion to  consider  myself  a  martyr  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice. 

'  What  nonsense  V  cried  Alice,  wimng 
her  dainty  litUe  fin>(ers  upon  a  table- 
napkin.  '  And  now,  if  you  are  a  very 
good  boy  I  will  take  you  over  the  ponds. 
But  first,  do  you  mind  getting  me  a 
walking-stick?  I  have  huii  my  foot' 

I  jumped  up  and  brought  her  one  of 
my  canes.  She  took  it  irom  me  with  a 
smile,  and  we  passed  out  into  the 
grounds  together.  After  a  stroll  of  about 
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five  mtnntMi'  dmmtioii,  AHoa,  who  had 
been  waUdog  with  aome  difBonltj, 
atopped  in  front  of  a  gaiden-eeat 

'  I  am  afiaid  I  mut  aak  yoo  to  wait 
here  for  a  minute  or  ao,'  ahe  aaid,  aeat- 
ingheradf;  'mj  foot  ia  rather  painfoL' 

Aa  the  aeat  waa  ahaded  l^  glcMrions 
treea,  jnat  the  place  for  a  ik^A-Ute,  I 
haikd  the  prqMsition  with  deli|4it. 
When  I  exprened  my  ajmpathy  at  her 
accident  ahe  laughed  and  replied^ 

*Ohl  if  a  nrthing  Teiy  aeriona—it 
waa  my  own  faolt* 

'Tour  own  &nlt?^ 

'  I  mnat  tell  yon  I  waa  ODoa— when  I 
waa  Tety  little— «  oonfinned  aomnam- 
bnliat  In  iSnct,  they  need  to  lock  me 
in  my  room  at  achool  eneiy  night  to 
keep  me  from  wandering  about  the 
honae.  I  thonght  I  had  broken  myaelf 
of  the  habit,  but  find  that  I  have  not 
Last  night  I  left  mr  room  in  my  aleep 
and  waa  called  back  to  wakefulneea  b^ 
treading  opon  a  ooalaeattle.  Waan^t 
itabauidr 

I  atarted  back  and  atared  at  her. 

*  Well,  yon  don't  pity  me  ;*  and  then, 


aa  ahe  met  my  ardent  gase,  ahe  Undied 
and  timed  away  her  head. 

A  light  began  to  dawn  upon  me. 
Alice  a  aamnambaliatl  The  reaem- 
blanoe  between  herself  and  the  veiled 
portiaitl  I  jmnped  ap  trimnphantly. 
At  laat  I  had  aoi^ed  the  myatery  of 
Byron  Abbey !   She  waa  the  phantom  I 

'In  telling  yon  my  atory  just  now, 
Alice*  I  left  oat  one  thing,  sofnething' 
that  filled  me  with  joy  aoid  hope.  It 
waa  what  the  ghoat  aaid  to  me.* 

*  And  that  waa?*  ahe  aaked,  timidly. 

*  That  yon  letomed  my  lore.  Waa 
the  ghoat  right  7" 


*I  oongiatnlaie 
Axthnr,  abaldng 


yoD,  my  boy,'  aaid 
ne  warmly  by  the 
hand.  *  There  ia  not  a  man  on  earth  I 
would  Booner  haye  for  a  brother-in-law. 
Bat  tell  me  all  ahoat  it  How  did 
itcomeaboat?^ 

'  Don't  lan^,  Arthur,  bnt  I  giTe  yon 
my  word,  old  man,  that  the  match- 
maker on  thia  occasion  waa  a  ghoat — 
the  White  Lady  of  Byron  Abbey  T 

AimuB  A*BBcnBTT. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  PEINCE. 

THEATRICALS!'    But  what  to  bare  ? 
Comedietta  gay  and  sprightlj  ? 
Or  else  in  tragedy  to  rave 

Of  crimes  1^  day  and  horrors  nightly  ? 
Agreed  at  last  we  fixed  onr  play : 

Oar  toils  mnch  laughter  interspflrsing. 
Two  preoions  honrs  we  gave  each  day 
To  Tery  yigorons  rehearsing. 

Ah  me,  that  cast  I    For  one  sweet  maid» 

Whose  form  was  anything  bat  airy, 
Dedared  she  would  not  be  gainsaid,— 

She  certainly  would  play  the  '  fairy/ 
The  Prince's  r&le  remained  unfilled. 

Some  one  to  take  the  part  was  wanted — 
In  royal  duties  all  unskilled, 

J  was  proclaimed  the  Ftinoe  enchanted  I 

We  ransacked  wardrobes  high  and  low. 

We  got  the  most  suinrising  dresses, 
I  saw  adown  my  shoulders  fiow 

A  crop  of  artificial  tresses  1 
In  robes  tight  fitting,  golden  wrought, 

I  Yiewed  myself  ablaze  with  splendour, 
For  which,  I  could  not  check  the  thought* 

My  nether  limbs  were  sadly  slender  1 

Before  my  glass  I  practised  all 

The  arts  of  histrionic  gesture, 
And  gracefully  I  taught  to  fall 

Each  fold  of  my  embroidered  yesturo ; 
And  how  to  bend  upon  my  knees. 

Teste  my  mirror's  true  refiection — 
I  thouglit  I'd  learned  with  perfect  ease, 

In  princely  dignified  afiection  1 

Oiir  play  night  came  :  there  opened  wide 

The  rolding-doors  upon  their  hinges  I 
Whilst  standing  there,  dose  at  the  side, 

I  owned  to  some  stiange  nervoos  twinges ! 
My  dibut  next  1  I  wildly  stared  : 

My  powers  seemed  fied  of  declamation  1 
They  called  me  on :  the  prompter  glared, 

A  most  distressing  situation ! 

All  in  a  moment  they  were  gone 

My  much  premeditated  graces  I 
I  could  not  speak :  I  saw  alone 

The  smiles  of  thirty  upturned  faces. 
Prostrate  I  fell  on  bended  knee : 

My  cue  was  lost :  confusion  seize  it  I 
The  prompter  prompted :  as  for  me, 

InfaueUnu  toz  mea  hxnL 

The  Prince  could  not  address  his  lore  I 

The  speech  had  vanished — vanished  wholly  I 
A  fair  young  face  I  spied  above, 

Beproving,  criticise  me  drolly  I 
Those  studied  gesturea— all  were  fled. 

Not  e'en  a  word  my  memory  haunted  1 
Then  straightway^  from  the  scene  I  sped, 

A  veritable  Prince  enchanted  I 
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rthe  state  of  the  atmoflphere  does 
not  always  proclaim  the  advent  of 
Christmas,  the  state  of  the  shop  win- 
dows invariably  does.  We  may  or  we 
may  not  have  what  is  known  as  season- 
able Christmas  weather.  Ah,  that 
seasonable  weather  i  what  ahoat  of  dif- 
ferent experiences  does  it  bring  to  us : 
warm  fins  and  glad  merriment  for 
some,  shivering  ami  anguish  for,  alas  I 
too  many.  But  the  shop  windows  never 
ikil  to  bedeck  themselves  in  undenia- 
bly seaaonable  oostome.  Look  at  the 
grocers  1  Did  you  ever  see  such  extra- 
ordinary piles  of  preserved  fruits, 
citrons  ^listening  like  diamonds  in  the 
gas  light,  and  figs  reposing  beneath 
artificial  leaves,  whose  emerald  green 
positively  laughs  at  you  from  its  bed? 
And  the  poulterers:  were  Uiere  ever 
such  turkeys  as  those?  And  the 
butchers:  I  should  like  to  know  at 
how  mauT  shows  the  deceased  ox,  a 
portion  of  whose  carcase  von  sirloin 
represents,  has  not  gained  the  prize  for 
his  potential  beefiness.  The  well-to-do 
tradesman  grins  at  the  monstrous  coils 
of  lean  and  fot  Poverty,  in  the  person 
of  a  thin  gentleman  scantily  clothed, 
and  with  very  pointed  features,  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  buttons  his  coat,  feels  in 
his  pocket  for  money,  and  finding  that 
he  has  enough  to  buy  half  a  quartern 
of  gin,  but  not  enough  to  purdu^e  half 
a  pound  of  honest  meat,  passes  hurriedly 
on  to  the  immediately  adjacent  public- 
house.  Manifold  and  strange,  in  truth, 
are  the  human  sights  just  now  to  be 
met  with  outside  the  divers  shop- win- 
dows of  London.  Penury  dbows  opu- 
lence, and  starvation  touches  the  hem 
of  sleek  prosperity's  garment  There 
are  sennons*  so  they  say,  in  stones; 
there  are  sermons  enough  just  now  in 
the  contrast  presented  between  the  shop 
windows  ana  the  manifold  in-gazers 
from  without 

Still  we  linser  in  the  streets,  strolling 
on  till  we  find  ourselves  immediately 
oonlhmted  by  a  huge  sheet  of  glass, 
behind  which  are  carefully  imprisoned 
wbat  would  have  seemed  to  our  juve- 
nile imagination  verv  much  like  the 
contents  of  Fairyland.  It  is  the  toy- 
shop, that  magical  depository  of  every- 
thing which  excites  the  thirst  of  in- 
fantile avarice.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
world  of  curiously-wrought  wealth? 
And  how  anxiously  puzzling  do  the 
little  eyes  peer  into  its  midst  I  But  it  is 
not  for  them.   Not  for  the  Arab  children 


of  the  streets  is  that  wealtti  of  wonder- 
land displayed.  And  the  little  onea 
know  it  and  think,  with  a  vague  sense 
of  aiimiring  and  awo-stricken  envy, 
how  curiously  blessed  must  be  the  lot 
of  their  well-furred  and  wannly-dad 
oo-equals  in  age,  but  not  in  station,  for 
whom  the  treasures  of  the  toy-ahqp  are 
reserved.  Nor  is  the  toy-shop  merely  a 
source  of  delight  to  those  who  are 
destined  to  be  the  recipients  of  its 
opulence.  Is  it  nothing  tnat  the  donor 
of  its  bounties  witnesses  the  juvenile 
delight  which  the  bestowal  of  the  toy- 
gift  awakes — nothing  that  the  parent 
watches  the  various  wavs  in  which  the 
grateful  pleasure  of  the  young  onea 
makes  itself  manifest — ^nothing  that 
that  parent  is  able  to  purchase,  with  so 
small  an  expenditure,  such  a  world 
of  enbyment  for  the  darlings  at  home, 
and  through  them  for  himself? 

Not  in  all  cases  'so  small  an  ex- 
penditure' by  any  means.  On  the 
contrary,  moaem  toys  are  strangely 
expensive,  as  any  person  can  testify 
who  has  been  tempted  into  purchasing 
a  doll  in  the  Burlington  Aroade  for 
little  dauj;ht<^  or  small  niece.  A  doll 
is  nothing  in  these  d»jfi  if  not  fashion- 
able, and  your  young  friend,  satat  five 
would  scarcely  accept  any  of  these 
burlesque  efii^ies  of  in&ntile  human 
nature  if  it  was  not  bedecked  according 
to  the  Litest  mode.  The  present  is  a 
period  of  surprising  and  not  altogether, 
to  our  minds,  grateful  showiness  in  the 
matter  of  children's  costume.  Does 
the  increased  attention  which  is  paid 
to  the  external  that  our  young  people  of 
the  present  day  present  betoken  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  atten- 
tion wnich  their  real  welfare  receives? 
Eveij  person  must  have  been  struck, 
vrithin  the  last  two  years,  at  the  manner 
in  which  children  seem  to  have  taken 
recognised  positions  as  pets— a  position 
which  they  share  with  favourite  poodles 
and  fortunate  cats.  Last  season  in  London 
a  ladv's  pedestrian  equipage  was  not 
considerea  complete  unless  she  canied 
in  her  arms  a  UUiputian  terrier,  or  was 
accompanied  by  a  gorgeously  anayed 
little  boy  or  little  girl— often  enough 
she  had  bo<ih.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  freak  of  ft»hion ;  wbat  does  it 
indicate?  We  suggest  the  question; 
we  might  also  suggest  an  answer; 
which  answer,  however,  we  leave  it  to 
the  ingenuity  of  our  readeis  to  discover 
for  themselves. 


Chrutmai  m  tha  Streett. 
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Nor  it  '  the  one  paitionlar  item  of 
expeoM,'  to  Bwploy  Mr.  SwivellBr"* 
phnuflolosy,  the  onl;  respect  in  whioh 
the  toysof  tbe  preaetit  geDeration  difier 
from  thoM  of  the  post.  The  old  ordur 
of  toja  baa  changad  aod  jtivea  plaoe 
to  a  new.  We  miss  aodly  the  toys  of 
our  oim  childhood.  We  snppuse  the 
preaent  rtuse  of  children  haa  developed 
BO  Durprisiagl;  that  it  ironid  find  no 
charm  in  the  simple  but  ingeaioua 
'  hop-frog,'  or  the  mors  oomplm  and 
equallf  pleaaing  'moofcej  and  Htiok.' 
Iruteud  of  aitidM  ao  limple  aa  these 
we  have  elabontte  itmotnieB  of  honiea, 


engines,  and  n  fbrth.  Hedem  {071 
are  like  a  oertain  species  of  modern 
recreations — the;  atlempt  to  oombiae 
lustroctiOQ  uid  nmusemtuL  A  child  is 
taught  the  principle  of  the  looomotiTe 
by  beiog  told  to  pull  a  string,  and 
learning  sometliieg  of  the  art  <?  cont- 
mnnioalioQ  b;  the  elactrio  telegraph 
in  much  the  same  plaasiag  maaner. 
As  the  world  gels  older  it  gets  more 
expensive  and  more  knowing.  Cbildrea 
partioipats  in  the  tendency,  and  we 
■uppoae  it  it  onlj  natural  that  ton 
which  are  intended  tix  i*hi]Amn  Bhould 
iUntttate  it 
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THERE  was  aTeryprettjr  girl  dancmg 
with  a  youDff  fellow  at  a  Ghriatmas 
ball.  He  had  rather  a  long  hoe,  helped 
bj  his  style  of  whisker,  but  this  eTening 
he  looked  pretematurallj  elongated. 
For  once  he  did  not  at. all  appreciate 
his  pretty  partner,  who  consequently 
foand  him  very  uninteresting.  8he 
said  afterwards  to  a  great  chnm  of  hers 
whom  she  met  on  the  staircase, '  Charley, 
what's  the  matter  with  Tom  Bobns? 
He  looks  yeryglom,  and  he  won't  talk.' 
'Oh,' said  Charley,  TU  teU  yon  what 
it's  all  about  He's  got  his  Christmas 
bills  in,  and  he  can't  pay  them.  That  is 
what  makes  him  so  glum.'  The  young 
lady  laughed,  as  at  an  exquisite  joke, 
and  afterwards  told  me.  bhe  was  not 
unkind,  and  the  words  couTeTed  no 
meaning  to  her  mind.  Her  people  were 
rioh,  and  she  has  had  no  practical  ac- 
quaintanoe  with  the  subject  But  I 
confess  I  sympathised  greatly  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Bobus.  As  you  saw  the  young 
swell,  fftultlessly  dreissed,  step  into  his, 
hansom,  you  would  hardly  think  that 
Black  Care  was  getting  up  behind  that 
licensed  driver,  radge  7111.  I  pity  Mr. 
Bobus,  when  he  finds  that  during  his 
absence  at  the  ball  some  more  bills  nave 
come  in  by  the  last  post  I  dare  say  he 
will  make  some  acute  distinction  be- 
tween Christmas  balls  and  bills,  with  a 
decided  preference  for  the  former.  I 
oould  not  joke  about  it  like  the  young 
lady.  The  subject  is  one  that  oomes 
home  to  the  hearts  and  bosoms  of  us 
all. 

I  confesB  that  'this  postal  card  system 
bears  very  hard  upon  my  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Bobus.  He  certainly  owee  a 
good  manv  bills,  rather  unconscieii* 
tiously,  and  pays  no  attention  to  his  pro- 
mises to  pay  unless  they  are  on  stamped 
paper — and  not  always  then.  Bobus, 
like  myself,  lives  in  what  we  consider 
is  a  fashionable  suburban  Tillage,  within 
the  twelve  mile  postal  delivery.  Oflen- 
sive  cards  come  to  Bubus  sometimes ; 
as,  from  a  bootmaker,  *  Sir,  if  you  don't 
pay  me  I  shall  county-court  you ;'  *8ir, 
you're  no  gentleman,  not  to  keep  your 
word :'  or,  *  Dr.  to  O.  Bimpkins :  To  bill 
delivered,  91. 19s.  9d'  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  those  veamtious  blue  envelopes 
which  discompose  one.  I  wonder  why 
they  always  put  up  their  bills  in  those 
thin  blue  envelopes.  I  expect  it  is  pure 
malice  and  aggravation,  uke  showing 
white  to  an  elephant,  or  red  to  a  bull. 
They  have  the  solitary  advantage  that 


they  can  be  thrown  aside,  without  any 
danger  of   loss  to  one's   real   oone- 
spondentB.  Still,  they  are  not  so  bad  aa 
these  poi^  cards.  Bobus  declares  that 
ainoe  they  came  in  Charley  has  nuuni- 
ftetured   several   of   an   awfol    kind 
against   him,  but   I  believe   Charley 
denies  that  soft  impeachment    I  an^ 
happy  to  hear  that  there  is  a  sensible 
man  of  science  who  is  bringing  out  a 
sympathetic  ink  exactly  to  med  the 
difficultv  of  these  postal  cards.    I  have 
no  doubt   but  in  London  and  large 
towns,  at  least  in  the  busy  parts  of 
them,  the  postmen  do  not  care   for 
lettera,  and  could  make  nothing  out  of 
them.    But  in  more  curious  localitieB 
these  postal  oBirds  are  really  putting 
you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not  into  the 
Temple  of  Truth.    Take  the  case  of 
Bobus.    The  postman  there  adds  to  hia 
official  duties  the  keeping  of  a  grocery 
shop,  where  of  course  Siese  otfennve 
missives  have   materially  deteriorated 
Tom's  credit    Nor  is  this  all.    The 
postman,  when  his  laboun  are  done, 
retires  to  the  bar  of  the  popular  public 
to  recruit  upon  gin  and  water.    Hiose 
postal  ctfds  have  given  him  a  further 
opportunity  of  ventilating  his  oonver- 
sational  powers.   Bven  a  nod  or  a  wink 
may  do  a  great  deal ;  but  the  postman 
will  probably  go  pret^  fully  into  mattera 
with  his  cronies.    I  believe  there  wili 
be  a  great  demand  for  that  sympathetio 
ink. 

I  can  very  well  sympathise  with 
Bobus  under  his  shower  of  Christmaa 
bills.  Christmas  is  a  great  disillu- 
sionator.  It  brings  its  payments,  but 
also  its  liabilities,  and  the  hi  kine 
swallow  up  the  lean  kine.  There  is  not 
much  pleasure  in  drawing  your  quarterly 
payments  when  you  Imow  that,  witii 
all  your  ingenuity,  they  will  not  spread 
over  half  the  simace  which  you  want 
them  to  cover.  Christmas  has  the  merit 
of  showing  a  man  pretty  clearly  how  he 
stands  in  financial  matters,  and  fre- 
quently the  knowledge  is  not  of  the 
very  pleasantest  kind.  I  must  say  that 
our  unfortunate  French  neighbours 
show  to  great  advantage  oomparad  with 
us  in  this  respect  At  no  time  did  they 
come  near  that  tremendous  ramificatiosk 
of  credit  which  extends  throughout  all 
English  society.  If  a  Frenchman  wanta 
anything,  he  simply  waits  till  he  can 
pay  for  it,  and  then  he  buys  it  If  an 
Englishman  wants  anything,  he  gets  it 
at  once,  and  is  content  to  run  in  debt 
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for  it.  When  he  pays  for  it,  the  article 
18  prohably  worn  out,  and  he  takes 
credit  for  a  new  one.  I  think  onr  Gallic 
neighboora  are  the  wiser;  that  their 
■^rennes  are  a  shade  more  cheerful  than 
onr  Oliristmas-boxes. 

But  let  me  not  underrate  Christmas. 
If  it  brings  its  bills,  it  also  brings  its 
balls.  That  impecunious  fellow.  Bobus, 
will  go  with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  any 
Christmas  ball.  The  young  wretch  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  oblivious  of  the  fiict 
that,  in  a  monetary  point  of  yiew,  he 
ought   to   be   OTerwhelmed  with   his 

Eecuniary  liabilities.  As  a  rule,  the 
ills  don't  come  in  till  after  Christmas ; 
and  so  at  Christmas  Bobus  is  very 
merry,  albeit  about  Twelfth  Night  he 
becomes  exceedingly  glum.  Take  it 
altogether,  that  heavy  party  with  a  few 
plums  in  the  funds  does  not  enjoy  life 
as  doth  Bobus  with  a  minus  fatally  less 
than  nothing.  I  don't  much  care  for 
dancing  now.  Like  the  heavy  party,  I 
49hould  hardly  appear  to  much  advan- 
tage thereat  Time  was  when  what 
would  I  not  have  done  for  a  dance? 
I  remember  taking  a  journey  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  for  that  pur- 
pose alone.  But  that  was  to  see  Laura 
— Laura,  who  has  now  a  Laura  of  her 
own  o'ertopping  her.  People  seem  now 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  an  immense 
lot  of  credit  for  going  a  score  of  miles, 
in  or  out  of  town,  to  attend  a  ball. 
Across  country,  a  score  of  miles  may  be 
a  very  serious  matter ;  or,  if  the  party 
is  pleasantly  arranged,  a  yery  pleasant 
matter.  There  ought  to  be  no  trouble 
in  going  down  to  Bichmond,  for  in- 
stance, for  a  ball ;  and  if  you  go  by  rail, 
it  is  simply  a  trifle.  Tom  Bobus  and 
Charley  will  dance  as  vigorously  aa 
King  David,  and  are  a  vast  assistance 
to  any  party.  I  twine  myself,  as  ele- 
gantly as  I  can,  close  to  the  deor.  as  a 
wallflower.  I  don't  think  that  I  am  so 
▼ery  much  worse  off  than  Tom  Bobus, 
although  he  is  dancing  with  that  pretty 
^irl  who  laughed  so  about  his  bills, 
and  towards  whom  honest  or  dishonest 
Tom  has  long  been  concentrating  his 
vagrant  afiections.  For  while  Tom  can 
only  see  the  merits  of  one  girl,  I  can 
do  justice  to  the  merits  of  all.  While 
she  is  a  shadowy,  illogical,  ethereal 
divinity  in  his  eyes,  I  can  sum  her  up 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  I  know 
that  I  am  only  an  old  fogy,  and  I  con- 
fess to  my  fogyism.  But  some  very 
Dice  girls  come  and  ohat  with  me ;  and 
though  they  would  rather  dance  with 
the  young  felbws*  some  of  them  would 
have  the  sense  to  prefer  talking  with 
me.  If  not»  I  can  talk  with  their 
mothers — or,  indeed,  on  such  an  occa- 


sion as  a  Christmas  ball,  with  their 
grandmothers.  Very  stately,  and  in- 
deed, at  times,  veiy  pretty  are  some  of 
the  grandmothers.  I  really  do  not 
know  where  the  wonderful  grand- 
mothers of  the  future  are  to  come  from ; 
I  am  afraid  that  few  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  present  day  will  grow  into  any- 
thing so  stately  and  good.  Some  of  these 
old  ladles  are  simply  deUghtAil.  They 
indoctrinate  me  with  the  diplomacy 
and  inner  life  of  the  ball,  and  recount 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  family  history. 
There  is  no  more  brilliant  sight  than  a 
crowded  ball-room;  it  is  pleasant  to 
watch  the  convolutions  of  the  dance ; 
no  ballet  can  be  better.  Only  I  am 
firee  to  say,  in  my  character  of  a  fogy, 
that  if  I  were  engaged  to  one  of  thosie 
girls,  I  should  not  like  to  see  her  dasped 
round  the  waist  by  an  obnoxious 
stranger.  Bead  Byron's  poem,  *The 
Waltz,'  and  then  confess  that  it  is  very 
odd  how  entirely  society  has  aooom- 
modated  itself  to  the  state  of  things  that 
he  jcondemns.  It  is  all  yery  well,  how- 
ever, at  the  Christmas  balls,  where  they 
dance  the  old  country  dances,  not  only 
with  duennas  and  ohaperones,  but  in 
the  presence  of  all  one's  fHends  and 
belongings.  The  least  dancing  people 
might  dance  at  Christmas ;  the  parsons 
themselves  turn  out  in  great  force,  and 
the  servants  get  their  dancing  parties, 
which  are  sometimes  livelier  and  longer 
than  those  of  their  betters. 

Now  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about 
our  church  bella  We  have  a  peal  that 
for  its  musical  carillon  is  known  far  and 
wide.  Our  church  is  an  ancient,  a  pic- 
turesque church,  which  modem  innova- 
tion has  touched  lightly,  and  really  only 
in  a  helpful  way.  We  are  going  to  have 
another  big  church  here,  and  in  the 
mean  time  an  ugly  iron  structure  is  per- 
petrated, and  of  course  there  are  taber- 
nacles and  things  of  that  sort  belong- 
ing to  our  worthy  *  dissenting  brethren.' 
Our  church  is  smothered  with  ivy,  and 
it  has  much  stained  glass,  a  fine  organ, 
with  a  finely -trained  choir,  and  has 
some  good  monuments.  I  promise  you 
that  it  is  well  decorated  at  Christmas — 
not  with  mere  sprigs  of  holly,  stuck 
about  at  the  will  of  a  homely  sexton, 
but  after  a  scientific  and  beautiful  order, 
of  course  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
place.  Our  bells  are  very  fine;  but 
their  Christmas  aspect  is  at  times  nearly 
a  nuisance.  A  worthy  citizen  and  oord- 
wainer,  who  had  retired  from  business, 
and  vegetated  his  remaining  years  down 
here,  left  some  fields  at  the  end  of  his 
garden,  the  annual  rent  of  which  was  to 
be  giyen  to  the  bellringers.  If  he  had 
left  them  ten  shUUngs  a  year,  which 
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WM  probably  his  intentkn,  it  would 
baye  been  ell    right;  be  left  it   in 
land,  and  happy  are  thoee  M  charities 
whioh  have  had  bequests  of  land  in- 
stead of  money ;  bat  he  left  it  in  these 
two  snborban  flehU  which  have  been 
toming  over  theimtlne  aRain  and  again* 
Oonseauently  these  bellnngen  are  not 
at  all  oadly  off,  and  they  do  not  do  their 
work  at  au  IIL    Those  who  only  listen 
to  ordinary  tolling  and  chiming  know 
vaiy  litUe  of  what  it  is  in  the  power  of 
our  beUringers  to  aohieYe.    It  is  plea- 
sant to  hear  them  on  a  Christmas  night 
as  yon  come  across  the  snow,  pealnnff 
most  musically  some  of  oar  best  and 
simplest  tones.    It  is  not  enooig^  for 
them,  however,  that  they  enjoy  their 
little  beqaest  and  a  payment  from  the 
rates,  or  anything  that  answers  to  the 
rates  now.    They  regnlarly  come  roond 
with  a  little  book,  and  we  most  do 
something  to  keep  ap  the  credit  of  oar 
iMnoos  set  of  bellringeiB.    The  fellows, 
l^-the-way,  only  go  as  Hur  as  the  belfry, 
and  do  not  enter  the  ohoroh.    They  go 
up  their  winding  staircase  in  the  tower, 
frightening  the  owls,  dad  in  their  work- 
day clothes,  and  when  they  have  ran^  in 
the  con^;regation,  they  go  home  uid  loll 
about  till  the  publio-houses  are  open. 
Now  on  Ghistoias  Eve  our  bells  are 
made  to  excel  themselveB.    As  soon  as 
it  is  dusk  you  may  see  a  glimmering 
light  from  the  belfry  through  the  ivy. 
Then  there  are  interlades  of  chimes, 
soft»  musloal  chimes— chimes  that  re- 
mind you  of  immemorial  days,  of  old 
stories  and  old  songs,  old  associations 
and  old  loves,  a  litUe  marred,  perhaps, 
if  yon  are  a  man  of  mean  and  prosaic 
mind,  by  the  reooUeotion  of  the  beery 
crew  in  that  ivied  tower,  who,  refreshed 
by  much  beer,  are  deling  competitian 
with  any  other  set  of  ringers  in  the  me- 
tropolitan county.    Now  on  Ohristmas 
Eve  we  have  a  custom  at  our  suburban 
church.     We  have  a  late  service  on 
Ohristmas  Eve.    The  first  sight  is  then 
revealed  of  the  glories  of  the  Ohristmas 
deooration&    There  is  a  keen  curiosity 
to  know  how  the  floral  cross,  woven  by 
the  fair  fingers  at  the  Hall,  has  been 
completed,  and  upon  what  plan  the 
ornamentation  of  the   font  nas  been 
effected.    The  peculiarity  of  our  loosl 
custom  is  that  after  service  the  people 
are  very  much  given  to  walking  about 
in  the  church,  and  indulging  in  shak- 
ings of  the  hand  and  the  wiSungs  of  a 
happy  Ohristmas. 

Iriendly  reader,  were  you  ever  locked 
np  in  a  ^urch  ?  If  vou  are  a  weak- 
minded  person,  afraia  of  ghosts,  for 
instance,  it  Ib  not  a  very  pleasant  sen- 
sation.   I  knew  of  a  young  lady  who 


once  locked  up  in  the  Tower  of 
London.    I  wonder  if  she  hdd  all  the 
dignity  of  a  prisoner  of  state ;  bat  I  am 
afraid  that  sne  was  not  veiy  much  like 
the  Princess  Elinbeth  or  Mrs.  Boosby. 
Bather  a  large  party  had  been  formed 
to  visit  the  Tower  on  a  winter  day,  and 
made  a  long  and  vigoroas  ezaminatioo, 
recruited  1^  the  hot  elder  irine  which, 
in  those  years  at  kast,  was  procurable 
at  the  fortress.    As  they  were  return- 
ing home  the  questaon  was  aaked  in  one 
ofthetwooairiaffes,  *  Where  is  £31eni^ 
*  Oh  t  she  is  in  the  other  carriage,'  was, 
of  course,  the  answer.     In  the  other 
carriage,  however,  an  jdentjcal  question 
was  put  and  answered  in  the  aame  way. 
When  the  inmates  d  the  two  carriages 
met  again  and  compared  notes  it  was 
found  that  Ellen  was  missing.    Tfa^ 
drove  back  at  once  to  the  Tower,  and 
commenced  to  search  through  all  the 
places  they  had  visited.    PoorElIen,in 
the  meanwhile,  had  reaUy  been  kMsked 
up  in  one  of  the  apartments.    She  had 
been  examining  some  object  very  mi- 
nutely at  the  time  when   the  purty 
Suitted  the  room,  the  janitor  locking 
ie  door  behind  him.    When  she  found 
she  was  akme  she  tried  the  door  vigo- 
rouslv  and  called  oat  as  loud  ss  she 
could ;  but  no  one  answered.    For  some 
time  she  bene  it  very  patiently,  think- 
ing that  her  friends  would  be  certain  to 
return  for  her.    She  became  veiy  nei^ 
vons  and  excited  when  she  foand  they 
did  not  come  back;  and  well  she  might, 
for  it  was  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
poanbility  that  nobody  might  come  near 
that  room  for  a  month.    She  might 
starve  or  go  mad  very  long  before  thai 
But   in  the   dusky  gloaming  of  the 
wintiT  afternoon  onreal  terrors  were 
added,  which  seemed  mote  dread  than 
the  actual  teners.  The  armoor  seemed 
peopled  by  dead  warriors  or  their  gbosts; 
the  weapons  threatened  to  iUl  andpieroe 
and  overwhelm  her ;  the  ghostly  White 
Lad V  might  sweep  past  her,  or  a  spectral 
headsman  come  with  a  spectiBl  axe. 
Bhe  flung  up  stones  at  the  window.  One 
of  them  broke  it  and  fell  into  the  yard ; 
but  the  noise  was  quite  disregarded  in 
the  southing  of  the  wind.    At  last  the 
poor  girl  began  to  scream  loudly,  aod 
foil  into  a  fit  of  nnoontrollahle  agitation. 
She  ran  up  and  down  ttie  room,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  wild  irith  terror. 
She  was  just  on  the  point  of  fbinting 
when,  after  visiting  several  apartments, 
they  found  her  clasping  the  greaves 
of  what  might  have  been  the  armour  of 
some  fomous  baron  of  the  middle  ages. 
Now  it  was  the  lot  of  the  young  gentle- 
man whom  I  have  been  naming  to  be 
locked  up  in  ohurdi  all  night    fie  bad 
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been  to  ohnrdh — ^let  110  hope  for  the  beet 
of  piirpoeeB— bnt  he  also  wished  to  see 
the  deoorations,  to  obtain  a  greeting  or 
a  smile,  and,  above  all,  to  listen  to  our 
fismone  OhriBtmas  carols.  He  got  into 
a  Teiy  comfortable  pew,  the  Squire's 
pew— -4he  great  Squire,  whookitned  the 
chancel,  and  had  not  allowed  his  own 
pew  to  be  altered  when  Mr.  G.  Q.  Scott 
was  completing  his  restoration  of  other 
parts  of  me  building.  He  was  listening, 
M  seTend  people  were  listening,  to  our 
xemarkable  ohunes,  and  oompoeed  him- 
self into  an  attitude  of  comfort  which 
did  not  quite  correspond  with  his  eccle- 
siastical 0urrounding|8.  The  bells  rang 
on  with  their  soothing  influence,  and 
when  they  ceased  the  quiet  made  the 
soothing  influence  still  more  complete. 
Then  Tom  fell  asleep,  and  naturally 
awoke  rery  cold  and  chilly.  It  was 
Yerj  dark  in  his  comer;  but  stiU  the 
moon  was  streaming  through  one  of  the 
windows  so  brightly  that  -when  he  came 
into  the  moonBght  he  could  make  out 
by  his  watch  that  it  was  past  two  o'clock. 
He  tried  the  doors  and  the  window,  but 
every  avenue  was  well  guarded  and 
festened  up  securely.  Tom  made  the 
best  of  ttungs  under  the  unpleasant 
oiroumsiances.  He  selected  a  stout 
hassock  for  his  pillow,  and  brought 
together  a  lot  of  ciuhions — those  belong* 
ing  to  the  Squire  being  happUy  of  a 
broad  description — and  entrencned  him- 
self beneath  his  works.  A  practical- 
minded  feUow  was  Tom,  with  as  much 
poetiy  as  a  drayhoise;  and  it  mat- 
tered little  to  him  that  the  moonlight 
slowly  revealed  to  him  the  letters  on 
the  great  lady's  monument,  *and  fell 
upon  the  crossed  arms  and  crossed  legs 
or  the  Crusader  in  the  corner.  He  fdl 
asleep  and  soundly  slept  till  mom. 
I  "What  a  lovely  legend  is  that  of  Mil- 
ton- &lling  asleep  under  a  great  tree 
near  Oambrldge,  and  the  young  Italian 
lady  kissing  him  as  he  lay  there  and 
leaving  some  lines  of  poetry  in  his 
hand.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  how 
Milton  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
the  unseen  lady,  and  sought  her  fu 
and  wide  through  her  own  Italy,  and 
pined  all  his  life  that  he  had  not  mar- 
ried her.  I  widi  I  could  rdate  some 
such  pretty  story  of  my  impecunious 
friend.  liet  it  be  that  the  Squire's 
daughter  came  devoutly  to  matins  and 
awoke  Bobus ;  or  let  us  say  that,  seeing 
Bobus,  she  drew  the  erroneous  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  turning  over  a  new 
leaf  and  attending  matins,  drawing  a 
brighter  conclusion  than  I  am  a£raid 
bis  antecedents  warranted.  But  I  am 
obliged  to  be  historiosJ.  Bobus  woke 
up,   felt  queer,  shook   himself  as   a 


dog  shakes  himself,  and  was  medi- 
tating in  what  way  he  should  make 
his  exit,  when,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment and  perple3dty,  he  heard  some 
light  steps  and  some  cheery  voices,  and 

Sresently  the  noise  of  a  big  key  being 
tted  into  the  big  look  of  the  church 
door,  then  a  heavy  tramp,  followed  by 
some  rustling  dresses. 

Tom  Bobus  stole  a  look  over  the 
church  pew  into  which  he  had  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  This  is  what  he 
saw.  Heavy  tramp  belonged  to  a  big 
rustic.  Big  rustic  was  enshrouded  in 
a  bower  of  holly,  looking  very  much 
like  a  moving  wood  of  Dunslnana  The 
light  stops  belonged  to  three  or  four 
young  ladies.  One  of  them  was  the 
unfading  young  heiress  who  only  saw 
something  amusing  in  the  notion  of 
Tom  not  being  able  to  pay  his  Ohrist- 
mas  bills.  There  are  heUt  and  beUes, 
Tom  fiked  this  one  bettor  than  the 
peals  wMch  had  led  the  way  to  his 
incarceration.  He  felt  very  ridiculous^ 
and  of  ridicule  he  had  a  more  intense 
toiTor  than  perhaps  anvthing  else  in 
the  whole  world.  Oddiy  enough,  he 
felt  more  afraid  of  the  rustic  tmxi  he 
was  (^  the  young  ladies.  He  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  they  would  not 
think  the  worse  of  him  for  so  romantic 
an  incident  as  q>ending  the  night  in 
the  old  church,  but  he  knew  the  gaping 
rustic  would  only  find  material  for 
inane  laughter.  He  soon  found  out  the 
reason  of  tlieir  presence.  There  was  the 
sweet  prattie  of  feminine  voices.  '  I  felt 
sure,'  Miss  Merton  said, '  that  we  wanted 
some  more  holly  to  cover  up  those  pil- 
lars.' '  Well,  my  child,'  answered  the 
voice  of  another  young  ladv  who  had 
taken  a  very  busy  part  in  tne  decora- 
tions, *I  confess  I  thought  the  effect 
was  very  good  last  night ;  but  it  will  be 
very  ea^  to  put  up  those  few  wreaths 
long  before  the  service  begins  or  any 
people  come.'  '  It  brought  me  out  of 
bed  an  hour  before  my  time,'  shivered 
rosy  Alice,  who  appreciated  snugness 
and  warmtii.  '  The  worst  of  it  is,'  said 
Miss  Merton, '  that  there  is  no  one  here 
who  can  manage  to  trail  the  wreath  as 
hip^h  as  that  side  arch.  I  don't  suppose 
Giles  would  understand  it,' — Giles  being 
of  the  chawbaoon  species  with  scanty 
gumption. 

At  this  point  Bobus  came  very  de- 
murely forward.  He  said  with  all 
calmness,  'Oan  I  help  you,  young 
ladies?^  The  young  ladies  gave  a 
shriek  as  if  the  old  Omsader  had  sud- 
denly leaped  up  with  couched  lance. 
'  How  in  the  name  of  fato  did  you  come 
here,  Mr.  Bobus  ?'  said  Miss  Merton,  the 
only  one  of  the  group  who  knew  him 
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BiU$,  BdUy  amd  BaU*  of  Ckridmoi. 


f>6raoiialIy.  Tom  had  the  pfMonce  of 
mind  to  aaj,  *  Why,  that  is  my  Beeret, 
Mim  Biorton;  but  as  yoa  see  I  am 
hers,  had  yoa  not  better  make  use  of 
me?*  Tom  Bobos  was  forthwith  uti- 
lised. They  managed  to  wind  thede- 
•siderated  wreath  round  the  pillar  until 
it  reached  the  arch.-  Then  lliss  Mer- 
ton  took  it  upon  herself  to  giro  Mr. 
Bobos  an  invitation  to  her  ball  on 
Ohxistmas  night,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
was  only  bo^ed  for  a  statcdr  Cunily 
dinner  that  day,  said  he  would  be  h^py 
to  put  in  an  appearance  about  eleven 
o'clock.    As  I  have  explained,  life  with 


him  was  at  that  delightfal  stage  in 
which  a  ball  is  the  acme  of  existence. 
He  told  Miss  Merton  the  stoiy  how  he 
had  been  locked  up  all  nig^  and  &lt 
it  a  great  thing  that  he  had  estaUidied 
a  confidence  between  them.  Also— 
since  he  knew  Miss  Merton  had  beard 
the  story — he  ventured  to  disooBB  with 
her  his  chronic  impecuniositv,  and 
found  her  sympathetio  rather  than  in- 
dignant or  amused.  In  fact,  without 
wishing  to  inculcate  an  unwonnd  moral 
for  a  commercial  country,  I  haVe  much 
hope  that  he  will  scramble  out  of  debt 
as  easily  as  he  scrambled  into  it. 
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